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AT THIv CROSS R()Ai»S 

Rv Sii; n Taumri:. 


A t 1Ik‘ f)rvsfiit mi'jni.'Ht World 

is rit tlir vh:M]'.rv ol’itsru-ts, 
and we flf nul kito-A lovards 
d'-notieinnu it i'"s aioviii;!:. 'I iii'; Tiir-oi ipiiatr 
iia:: lovca rise !^li^eI■s:d pfttaiiLitioa 
(*i niiiMi, i'lnni which liidi;i is not. I'icie T*ut 
havitii; rcirtaiiicd lor ioair outside the arena 
fd livin'^ and erc.tiivc history, \vc are now, 
in tliis crisis, at. a hts'^'to know what to 
do, (>r lv>\v t(( tiiink. <Mir mind is etivt lop¬ 
ed in the (Itisl-sl()i m oi ex't^^crated hopes 
and i'ears, and this Idiiid^ iis to the limita¬ 
tion (>l tacts. Wluai the ])roniise ot self- 
j:;oveniinent siiddetdy sliowed si^pis cd lulfil- 
^Tiunt, we tailed to see elearly wliat it meant 
to us and how to elaini iT witli justiee. 
Tlie fioyje of it was spredd lief ore us liken 
teas! hehu'c the f.miiiu;-sirieken, and we did 
not ^:nou whether tliere was more danger 
in ^^ore^inj^ oursefves or in desisting Ironi ii. 

•'flic cnK*ll 3 ' of tlie situation lies in tiu* 
aljnormal eonditum to wliich we have 
yimie Ihrotp^h lun^ yt-ars o( deprivatiiui. 

1 am fully aware tliat we have not had 
the traininj^ of tak^ir t^p the tremendous 
responsibility^ of »)ver^iin^ our comitrAv 
■ The present uphea/al in tlie WCvSt eleariv 
shows what terridc power has ^;rnduall_v 
keen coneeuli^ttecV in eertaii^ jiarts (d the 
world, and what ti\meuaee it is to thc'Se* 
tyho never had the opportunilv or foie- 
si/j^ht, to prcj)an‘ to meet it. iliavenr)t 
the slightest doubt in my'^mind ns to what 
would follow it India were eoinpletelv h it 
to dicrsclt. If tlie l)iAh-lhroes of the new 
Jayian were to Jiapjicn at tlie present time, 
we kne^w it would be throttled at its birth 
even as New IVrsia was. 

t ISut our ju'oblem is, how are we to 
receive our lessons wi political wisdom 
ditercetly gradual ? When an linglish- 
m'an in England discusses lids, he liases 
his., discussion o'h his full faith in his 
T5wn countrymen, rersonally, I myself 


have a great admiration tor the Eng 
li-^h jieojdc. ihit it is not llie !)esi 
ideals- ol a people tliat gv»veni a forcigi 
eruintrv. 'I In- lmna,turallIe^ls ol the silna 
lion stands in tin* wav, and evcrvthirU' 
tending to ene.mrage the baser passions o 
.r.an,~tlie eiintemptimus yu'ide oi power 
the greed oi' aeiinis’tion,—comes ujiper 
most. Idle iTSponsifulity oi tlie weak i: 
tremendous. Ihev keep llums-dves to( 
oliseure to be able to el.'iimjnnnau eonsi 
deration, and the eonseieiice of thCstkopj. 
grows inactive for want of jimyter stimu 
lus. It is sure tfi eanse itior.d degener:ie\ 
in men to exereise hthiinally aiithorit\ 
upon an alien people and tlieretore not t( 
encounter the elieeks that arise from t!u 
relationshij) ot iiatura.l sympathy. This ij 
evident to ns, not only in the calluiis arro 
ganee pt the liuieaueraey, but also in tIu 
policy ot most ol tin* Anglo-Indian news 
jinpers, wh^-se etinsislent elionis f)l ela' 
mour'against tlie least ex]nassiun ol Imbai 
aspiration, (u* the yiossibility olhmr gaining 
tlie slightest privilege tiow held liy tin 
rulers, hecouKS virulently eruel, 
ensiles a vjeious circle,-dhe lielplessmss o 
Ihc governed sapping the nioiai lyaidiood 
of the governors, and that again reacting 
upon the governed, prolonging and dupen- 
ing their helpkssncss. 

Tins is ike reason win' most of (uii 
countrymen ilnd small consolation whei] 
they aiv udd that tlie rights and tin 
power oi tlie government ol their eouutrv 
will come to them gradually, as they art 
being made lit, from the hands wliieli hok.! 
that powa.T now. The gilt is to he pan 
liously doled out to ns liy Sfuin body wlic 
is Lfitie, judge and (b'lKir eonibmed.— 
and, naluially, not an (oer-enthu^iasni. 
doiKu*. If we could be certain ol a genuine- 
*3' syiniiathctic guidaiuv \vc would hp ftm 
tent witli very little at the eomniencc*ycnt 
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Blit not liaviniJ: tljai full conrHlciuc in the 
hurr, iicralic agency nnr donors, our 
people at tlic very outset daiui tlio>,e 
powers wiiieli, eonsciously (»r iineonSeious- 
ly, may lu* set ajj^aiiisl them in makiu*^ it 
iinf)<)ssih]e ibr tliem to prove t heir iitness. 
No oneean pretend to say that the British 
(rOA'ennnent in India has been or ever can 
be disinlerested- it is a ,dependeMev upon 
which depiends the prosperity oi iMi^laiid, 
thoiaj^h time may some day prove that 
such jirosperitv has not been (or the <.’:ood 
ofthc rnlin.i; eoiitUry, Pm I so h>n,i4 as tl.‘ 
present eiilt tA the self-worshin oi tlie 
Nation [)revails, the siihjeet raees ean onlv 
expeet tlie Irattmcntarv Vrnmljs of' beneili, 
and not the biead of lite, from the haiufs 
of llie jjowertiil, It will ever he easv Ifjr the 
latter to hud plaiisiltle ari^uments't ■ i keep 
llie real )»t)wer in tlieir own hands audio 
pt'olonj^ that state in whieli sueli aia^n- 
ments eannot elTeetlvdy be reliiteil. I'or 
till' idea! of tiie Nation is not a m-uu! one, 
—all its ol)!i!:;atK>ns beim.^ based upon 
seliishness with a e.apital S. It priueipallv 
reen^;idses Lxpedienev in its own eouduet 
•wa ]K)wor in that of its neiiziibours. And 
as ex])edienoy, iy (buPs wairid, eannot 
wholly be ilissoeiated from a moral foun¬ 
dation. it linds its plaee in the Nation’s 
^aivernment of the alien peojile : Inn it is 
tlierc on sufferanee, it is only secondary, 
ami theretore the Nation's relationship 
with the non-Europeans easily breaks out 
into rampage, wliieli is. to speak mikllv, 
not Christian.* < • 

The ([uestioa lemains, what <are ‘we to 
do ? Charity, on the one side, self-eongr^i- 
tulatorv and suix-rior : Inimbie aeetptaiiee 
of small favi urs on the other side, laudatory 
a#i(l grorteful,—tliis is not Uie proiier s^Iti- 
tion. We must have power in order to 
claim jufftiee which is real. It is a blessing 
that wc have the opposition of the po\j’ei^ 
ltd to overcome, that a boon cannot easily 
be given to us, even wlien there is sonic 
amount of willingness on the [lart of the 
giwr. We must gain it through vietm-y 
am) never oilierwise. 

But wlieiiover we speak of power and 
\ iet oi j', the weirdsa t emce eonjiiic uj) pictarcs 
in our minds of Divarlnoughts, long-raiiqe 
guns and massacre of men bv millions; 
Ixcnusc these lielong to the great fes*iva] 
da^s of the religion ol Xation-worshi[), 

• S.X pnsMi^rcs .|u..|f(f Ironi AI. Vuiucc 

in ('IcaJilM^s ' ill this inmihcr 


when human sacrifices must be witnotic 
limit. political and commcreia.l ambi¬ 

tion is the ambition of cannibalism, and 
through its years ol accumulation it must 
get ready for its carnival of suicide 

1 cannot imagine that we shall ever be 
able to enter into eonipctltion aliout their 
own metliods and objects with tliese 
Nation-worshi[)pcrs, atid the boon of their 
])nwer whieli they get from their gods is 
jiotlor us. We must confess tliat, in spi^eof 
considerable exce[)tions, the Hindu [»opida- 
lion of India dois not consist of niartiid 
r.ices. We do nut have any natural pleasure 
rir pride in indulging in orgies of massacre 
fnrtlie sakeof it^glory. Somen! ourmodeni 
disciples of tile \Vest may blush to own it. 
but it is true that the n ligious training 
which we have got tor ages has made ns 
unfit for killing men witii any tiling like a 
xesl. No doubt, war was held to be a 
lueessity, Imt only a particular body of 
men was spetaaily traiiieil tor this \\ ork, 
and, lor !h( ivst ol tlie members ofsoeiety, 
even the kilhng of animals was held to 
be a sin. There is something very 
liarshly unnatural and muck-heroic n\ the 
shrill ]>ileh, to which we liavi tunei.! our 
voice while \oeiferating that we ire 
fighters and we must be fighters, i do 
not mean ti^ vsay th.at hv training and 
proficr incentives a large number of us ciui- 
not be made into sol'liers, but iit the same 
lime it vvdl serve no good puipose if wc 
delude oiuselves into thinking that this is 
a vocation ot lite in which we c.an exei.1. 
.\nd if, for tlie want o( naiund ferocity ni 
onr blood, we canm>f excel in this the I;uro- 
peaiis, who at prcKcnlVihold the wmid in 
their grasp, f>ur sokreers’ tra.iiiing will 
merely entitle us to^ subordinate 

position, which, from jiS inn ti rial point of 
view, will bring us mJign»» benefits and 
troui a high?!' rnie be pioductiveof 

evil. 

I have been accused of going to the 
absurdity of the €=xtreme for insisting ujx)!! 
an idealism which cannot be practical. 
But 1 assert that the alisurdity is not in 
tile idealism itself, but in our own moral 
sh(>rtsightedt’C.ss. What they mean by 
saying that wc must lx pnictical is that 
we must Jive, and in this one cannot bit 
agree, for vSuicide can never be an ultimate 
object for any creature. But fortunately 
for nnan Ins existence is not merely physical 
(»r even jjolitical. Maii'has attained all 
that is best in him by strongly believing 
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au- things lur which iie lau 
filf-oiHl Ij:) tli^. To ;isk him to lay his, 

liic f<-)r S(wne politico! i^nod, and at the 
>aiiU' time tri he miserly wlRn- the inoi:sI 
otlnuiiaiHt\' is ia view, is to ask him 
to ])n 3 ’ the highest ja-ee y^t lehise to aee'pt 
Llie thills ot tlu* hii:!.(.St value. • 

Theie are thin^rs in whieli men do j^o t«* 
E'xtreinity in llie ((.etli ol praetieai eominon 
jense. \Ve laive lieard of instanees \\ heie 
nieijM set.adiih on the sea without jirovj- 
sioiis, have looked iiptm ta'uli other as 
;)ossil)le food in eahe ot enieri^eney. • UuL 
liiose exceptions ainom.i thiin wlio 
nut think <d such an enonnity in any 
eoneeivahle eiriaunstanee. have done ttn>re 
pel nianem ser\ iee to man 1>\ Tehisine; to 
eat human Iteslvami dyin^, than iliosJwhP; 

rviv<d h'V foll'gwiiifr the eontr^try elnirse. 
And ior nali'niS also, i* is wi-^e not tf» 
indu4;e III. e.anuihalism ('veii at ilie risk ot 
non-snrvival. Jha- (rue survival is to live 
ltev<a)d lite. 

\\\ must Inar in mind that I'tU'o- 
])eftn vivihs.ition. whK'!i is hastcl on inili- 
lant Nationalism, is (ai its Iri.ai in this 
wai. We do not know "w hat Is <^oin^ to 
Ik the end ol it ; tor this may^ ijr»t he tlie 
la»t ol siieh t\ars in hiirope. lint one 
^hnui ims lieen made ipiitt^ e^ ident. that 
tlie rfltammeii! {•! poiilie.d p(twer h.as not 
the moral idird heliind it whieli ean j^ove it 
the ^(nie permaneiKK* of Imality. (ineee 
still lives \\ here ifhe wa-> truly j,o'eat, m»t in 
her jUfSSL^sions, hut in her mind, and 
Rome survived tin wreck ol Ivmpircs where 
she attainefl the immortal. For eenliirn s 
’life Jews have had no iiolitieal existence, 
hut Ihe^' live in tjfe ht;st ideals ol lAirope 
leaVcnin" its intelk/tual and spiritual lite. 
1'he jtolitieal aml/tion5 ol i'li^hlin^ races 
leave no other leiaie^'^ to humanity hut the 
ley.aey ot niiys : Imd the power which 
>^rows treinendouV iollowiiij; its narro\^ 
ehaniKWol sell-seeking is sute to iairst its 
bonds and end in a delude ol destrueti(.)n. 

AiRl therefore, let us nyt .‘^cek the power 
which is in killini^ men and pliiiulei ini; 
them, but the inor^l power to stanti 
a^rainst it, the moral power to suffer,—iu)t 
mei'el_\yn passi^'e apathy, hut in the enlliu- 
siasm ol active purptise. This :s an a^e 
ol transition. 1 he Dawn ol a yieat 
To-morrow is hivakin^i tlnani^h its liank of 
el^nuls and the call ol New Lile eomts witli 
its mess.a;;e tliat man's stieni;tli is of the 
spiiit, ami not ol the machine of or<;anisa- 
Xioii. It will be the grea.test si<;u ut weak¬ 


ness in us,—the most abject defeat,—-it \\*e 
still elin*; to the atlfeTstie iaith ^hal 
those na lions wlio thrive upon their vic¬ 
tims ;fte i;i'ea( heeaui^' they are powerful, 
and that saeril'iees have to lie btoti^hl to 
I he altar o( t lieir f.dse ^ods. 

I know that aii instiiieUve Iaith in the 
adeipiaey <d mtuad ideals and the inner 
strength of lhe,*-p'irit for Iniilding uj> the 
world anew lr('in its \\rec‘ka_m- will be held 
a.s ihe sitxn of iLinoranee ol woiId-polities 
lor ii does not wholly tally with the 
e>l>eiieneo of llu’jiast. lUu all the tearful 
danuer of I he present day lias come Iroin 
lhai e\peri(.nee hardenin*; into a crust 
ohsinutm;; the ^jrr.uth of spiritual hu-, 
iTianitV,—-the humanity which aspires alter 
an intinite •iimer pciiectio-n. 'I lie present- 
dav Civilised Man, disilIiiJ*i(JiRd and doulit- 
nip. suliers Irom ilie moral senility of 
prndenl woridhness, that knows too much 
hill does not believe. I'aith is ol the 
iutiire ; it may lead us into danger or 
apparent hitiiity; but Truth waits there 
ior ns to h- courted at Uie risk of death or 

iailme. r* '■ 

The imniciise power of f^iilli which iiuV” 
possesses has lately lieen, etinccntrated on 
his material )ios.sii)iIiti( s. IJe ignored all 
cheeks fiaan liis fiast expeiienees when he 
heh-'ved that he efjuld lly in the air; and 
even re]>eated failures and deaths have not 
(leteriedhim Itami attaining this seeming 
mipossihility. lUit lie has grown eynieally 
sceptic* c<meerning the iniinite reality of 
the I'hoial lavvs. ^ 

'rixL' time tor this ]uuderit man lias come 
nyar its end. The world is waiting lor the 
birth of (he Child, wiio believes nuav Ilian 
he knows, who is to he the erowned King 
ol the future, who will come tui^jly suf>- 
plied with *provisions ior his daring adveu- 
tuies in the moral world, lor his. Explora¬ 
tions in the region of man's inner being. 

\Ve h.ave heard that Modern Russia is 
llouudering in its hotlmiiless ahyss ol 
idealism heeause she lias missed the sure 
loothold til the stern logic ol Real I’oliXik. 
We know very little ol the history f)l the 
present revolution in Russia, and xvith tlic 
scanty materials in our luinds we cannot 
he eeVlain if she, in lier, I rihidations. is 
giving e\pres>ion t(» man’s iiidomiVahh 
souL agaiii'-t proi-penty built luuriimoad 
mluTism. All llial we ean say e- that 
the time to judge has not yet 
espeeiallv as Real F»)HLik is in such a 
sorrv !)lighl itself. No doubt il A*u5eni 
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iMSs/n (In! trv to adjust iK-rsclf to tiic 
n i !ir.!o\ ; radii ion of .\atit>n-W(>rs!iip, 

)k' wna’ti 1);‘ ill a nioie c<Hnfortal)k* 
iiuatioii lo-'i iv, hut thi*-. ticineiulon^^iU'SS 
il lirr and hoprlosfiiicss of' licr 

ani.'i'-> dio not, in tlKinscivus, j>rovc that 
lilt’ lias L'onc astray. Jt is not unlikely 
hat, as a iiation, she will rail ; hut it'she 
ails with the llaj:: true ideals in her 


hands, then her failure will fade, like th'e 
itiiorniui^ sta r, only to usher iu the sunrise 
of the New A^e. U India must' have her 
ambition, let it not he to seramblc for 
tlie unholy feast ot the barliarism of the 
past nijziit, but to trike her iilriec in the 
piajcvssion of the morninjj;- goin.Uf on Uie 
pilgrimage of truth,—the truth of mau’s 
soul. 


A I IIOAIH AND OUrslDiv 

« i- 

By Rauindkanaiii T\(a)Ki:. 


ITIAITEK VII. 

Sanuju’s Stokv. 

E are men, we are kings, we must 
have (>tir tribute. Ever sinee we 
have come upon tlie ikartliwe have 
'i»eeu pluuderiTig her, and tfie more we 
elaimeil, tlie moie she suiimitte l. h'roiu 
prim.eval tlays have we men been pluekiiig 
irnits, c-utting down trees, digging up I he 
soil, killing lieast, Bird .and llsli. I'rom the 
bottom of the sea, from imdenieath the 
ground, fr<un tlie very jriws ofNleath,it has 
rdl been grabbing and gralihing an(i grab¬ 
bing,—no strong ]>ox in Nature’s store 
fv)om has been respecLctl or left unndi^d. 

The one delight nl tliis Earth is to fulfil 
the elahns of those who are men. She hris 
been made leriile and beautiful and com¬ 
plete through her endless sacrifices to 
them. But lor this, slie would be lost'in 
the wilderness, not knowing herselt, the 
doors of^lier heart shut, her diamonds and 
pearls never seeing the light. 

Likewise, sheer force of our claims, 
we men have opened up all tlie latent pos- 
silhlities of wijuieii. Iu the process of 
surrendering themselves to us, they ha\e 
ever gained their true greatness. Because 
they had to luring all the diatm.mjis of 
tiieir hnjipiness anti (lie pearls of Dieir 
sorrow into our royal trerisury, the^' 
have found their true wealth. So for men 
t,o neeept is trulv to give : lor womeh to 
give is truly to gain. 

'Phe demand I have just made from 
Dim da, however, is indeed a large one! 


At first I left seru[)I'.‘S; for is.it not the 
habit of man’s mind to be in purposeless 
eotidiet witti itself" I thr)ught 1 had im¬ 
posed too hanl a task. My first impulse 
was i() call her back, and tell her i would 
rather not make her life wretched by drag¬ 
ging her into all these troui)les. I forgot, 
lor the moment, that it was the missiou of 
man to be aggressive, to make woman’?' 
cristcuce fruitfuM)y stirring ui> disipiiet in 
the dejith <)( lier passivity, to mala tin 
whole world lilessed by churning u() the 
iinineasurahlc abyss j.d’ suft'ering ! This b 
wliy man’s bauds are s<i ..strong, his gri|. 
so firm. 

Biniala iiad been longing with all bei 
heart that I, Saiidij), shriuld demand o 
her some great sacrifice,—should call hei 
to her death. IIou’ 'fisc could she bt 
happy? Had she" nut [.waited all tliest 
weary years otil}' for ^’u opportunity t( 
weep out her heart,—so atiated was slu 
with the monotony of ^‘ler placid happi 
ness ? .And therefore, j the very firs 
s’ight of me, her heaj*t s horizon drrkencc 
with the rain clouds other impending da 5 " 
of anguish. If ^ I pity her and sav 
her from her sorrows, what then was th 
purpose of my being born a man? 

The real reason of'my (pialras is tha 
my demand happens to be for money 
That savours of beggary, for money, i 
man’s, not woman’s. That is why I had t 
make it a big figure. A thousand or tvyi 
would have the air of petty theft. Fiit^ 
tliousand has all the expanse of romanti 
brigandage. 

Ah, but riches should really have bee: 
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ifine* So many of iny iicsirc.s have had to 
laM,' a.ejain'and a.^rno, oa the ro ij lo ae- 
M')nipli.sliimnit, for want of 

riiis docs not become ni'‘I Had uiy ih.t#: 
>een mereh' unjust, it could b^- forpvcn,— 
)ut its bad taste is unpardonable. It’is 
lot simply a hardsliip that a man ^ike 
lie should I)e at Ins w'it’s end to pay 
lis house rent, or should have to carefully 
*ount out tile coins for an Intermediate 
railway ticket,—It is vulgar! 

It is equally clear that Nikhii’s paternal 
estates are a superfluity to him. Ptir Jiim 
t would not have been at all uiib a-oiniiiLV 
!() be poor. He wc/uld 'nave eheeriully 
:ndled in the double li.irness ol iiuli^j^ent 
nediocrity tvilh tiiat jireeious master of 
ills. I \ 

1 should love 4.0 h,a\a‘, just ior onci, the 
diance to thn^ about liflv^thousantl rupees 
in tiie serviee ol my e(mntry and to tiie 
^atisifiction of 1113 '- vSelf. 1 am a iiabt>b 
>orn, and it is a j^ieat dream f)l mine to 
'vi lid of tills disyuise <j 1 povertv, thonph 
it 4)e for a da^' only, and sec myself in my 
true character. 

! have tjrave misjL^ivin'^s, however, as to 
[bmala ever uettin;.; tliat Ks. oO.OOO witn- 
Lii flier reach, so it will prohaiily l>e only a 
[honsaiul or twet whieli will iietuallv come 
to lufnd. He it so. The vise man is eoip 
Lent with half a loaf, or any fraetion for 
Liiat^matter, rather thfin no Iiread. 

L must returif to these i>ersonaI reflec¬ 
tions of n?ine later. i\e\vs comes that 1 
am w.antcd at once. Soniethiiij^^ has gone 
wrong. . . . 

‘It seems tliat the fioliee have got a elue 
to the man who saiA Al;rjan's boat lor us. 
Ile’vvas nn old oiTemler. TlKy are on his 
trail, but he sho^d b? too practised a 
hand to be caugML ldabl)ing. However, 
one never knov^. iNikhil’s back is up, and 
his manager ma^'Viot be ;P!)le to have 
tiling^ Ifis o^YJl wa\aV 

“If I get into Honblc, Sir,” said the 
luandger when I saw liini, “ I shall liavc 
to drag you in !“ 

.“Where is the noojt with which you can 
catch me?” I asked. 

“ I hjive a letter of yours, and several of 
A^jnuly'a Babu’s.” 

Y I could now see that the letter marked 
urgent to which I had been hurried into 
waiting a rcpl^- was‘wanted urgently' ior 
this purpose only ! I am getting to learn 
quite a number lA tilings. 

'•i. The point now is, that the police must 


be liribed and hush m'.iuey paid to 
for ins H alst^^ifreoniiug evi|lent 

that much oi die e ist of lliis patriotic 
venture t»l ours wiil h^d its w*;iv as [irolit 
into the poel;ets of Xikhd’s manager. How¬ 
ever. I must sliiiL iin' eyes to that for the 
present, for is iie not shouting Bandc 
M:it:u;iin as lu'^lily as I am? 

i'iiivS kiiul ol wo’rk has always t<j be 
c irried on with ft'aky vessels wdueli let as 
much tlirongh as they feUdi in. We all 
have II lild(ien fund of moral judgment 
stj;)ivil away within us. and so I was 
ai)out to wax iiiilign int with the manager, 
and enter in my diary a tirade against the 
niireliabilityw)! our oouiitrymen. Bui if there 
be a god I must ackuovvUdgc with gra¬ 
titude t(j iiiiH that lie lias given me a clear- 
seeing miiul, wliieh allows nothing inside 
or outside it to remain vague. 1 may de¬ 
lude others, but never myself. So I was 
unable to eoiiLiiiUC angry. 

Wliatever is true is neither good nor 
bad, I>ut sinqily true, and that is Seienee. 
A lake is only the rciiiiiant of water wiiicli 
has not ix*en sucked into ^,j;^)^nd. 

Ididcrneatli the cult ol I.tnndc Mntiiruin, rts 
indeed at the bottom ot^rdl mundane aff¬ 
airs, there is a region of slime, wliose ab¬ 
sorbing power must be reckoned with. 
The manager will lake what he wants; 
1 also have my own wants. 'rhe«e lesser 
wants form a [lart of the wants oi tlu* 
great Cause,—the horse must he fed and 
the wliVels lunst be oiled if tlie best pro- 
gresi^is to U* made. 4 

Tliw hmg and short ot it is that money 
u'e must have, and tliat soon. We must 
lalce whatever comes the readiest, for vve 
‘cannot afford to wail. 1 know that the 
immediate often swallows uj) tlie uUiniatii; 
thiA. the ii»s. oOOB of to-day may nip in 
the Inid the ks. 50,000 of to-morr(Mv. liuL 
I must aeeeiit llie penalty. Have I not 
often twitted Nikhii that they wdio walk 
in the i:»aths of restraint liave never 
known what saerifice is! It is we greedy 
folk who have to sacrifice our grecd*at 
every* step! 

or the cardinal sins of man, Desire is for 
men wlio are Jiicn —Imt Delusion, which is 
only for cowards, hanqier;; tliem. ISccause, 
dclusicui keeps them wrapficd iqi in past 
and^future, but is the very iicuee for 
confounding their footsteps in the present: 
Those who are always straining 
tor the call of the remote, t(> the neglcvt of 
the call of the inmiiiient, arc* like 
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nlaKi’* abst>rl)(.fl in the memories oj' 
ierf’f>ver. l iu* ,L‘i]>st comes und 

be curse desci'itds, losinir for them the 
cry object oJ their desire. 

'fhe other tlay J- pressed Hiinala’s hand, 
ind Iliat toneh still stirs her miiul, as it 
iliralesin mine. Its tliiill must not he 
leadened hv rejietition, I’or then vAduit is 
low music will deseentl tp mere ari^uinent. 
here is at present no room in lier mind 
or llie (picstion ‘why?’ So 1 must not 
leprive Himala, wlio is one ot those erea- 
nres lor whom illnsi(;n is necessary, ol her 
nil sn[)ply of it 

As lor me, I have so much else to d(> 
hat 1 shall have to Ik* content for the 
irescnt with the loam of the wine cuf) iri 
tassion. <) man of dcsiti* ! -Curli your 
peed, and |)i'acti'*e Y<jurhand on the harp 
>1 illusion till you can hrinp; out all thcdch- 
ato nuances ol suj;>:!:estif)n. This is not 
he time to drain the cup to tlic dre^s. 

(T) 

i)ur work prneceds apace. Hut thou^^h 
ve lujjce ourselves hoarse, fjro- 

iaimin” the Mussulmans to he our hre- 
lircn, \vt have come to realise tliat we 
diall never be able to hrinp tliem wholly 
omul to onr side. So they mtist he sup- 
»ressed altou^ether and made ttf uiulerstand 
-hat we are the jnasters. They arc now 
diowin^ their teeth, hut one day they shrdl 
lanee like tame hears to the tunc we I>lay- 
“If the idea oi'a I'nited India is a true 
;)ne,” olijects Nikhil, “ MussnUnans aurc a 
iccevssary ])art of it.” , 

‘M Uiitc so,” sai<l I, “ hut we must know 
heir ])laee and keep them there, otherwise 
they will constantly ])e giving trouble.” 

, “So^'ou want to make trouble to pre- 
I’Cnt trouble ?” * *’ 

“ Whi’t, t.heu, is yottr jtlan ?” 

“There is only one well-known wav of 
ivoiding (juarrels,” said Xikhil meaningI\^ 

1 know that, like tales written hy good 
people, Xikhilks discourse always ends in 
i iporal. The strange ])art ol it is, that 
with all his familiarity with moral pre¬ 
cepts, he still believes in tlicm! He /sail 
tru'orrigihle sehoolboj". Ilis only merit is 
his v^inecrity. The miseliief ivitli people like 

* SaktJiilif'a, aflct llu-luni;, Irm- lovei, wciitihack 
[•» his kin^^dntn, promising to send lor her. was so 
lost in yiinii;;las ol hill), that she lailed to hear the 
•all o! hci laTtiiil ynost. who tl»e!TUf)on cursed her, 
dial the objul oJ her lovi would ioigct all 
iboui Her. Tr, 


him is tliat Ihey will not admit tlie ImalitV 
,.eveii of, death, hut keep tlieir Oyes always 
ii.Kcd on a hereafter. * 

* I have h)ng been nursing a plan which, 
if only I could carry it out, would set firt 
to the whole countiy. I'ruc j>atriotisn 
will ncycr be laju'^cd in our coiintrymei 
unless they can visualise the motherland 
We must make a goddess ol her. M yeollea 
gues saw the ]ioiat fit once. “Lei us de 
vise an appropriate image I" they exek'itu 
ed. “It will not do il you dt vise it,’ 
1 ad^■lollished tlicm. “We must get one o 
tile current images accepted as re])rc.scnl 
ing the country,—the worship ol tiie j)CO 
])lc must ilow towaifis it along theileep 
cut grooves ol custom.” 

KiU Xilcliil needs must argue even aboii 
this. We must not seek the help ol ilia 
sions,” he said tf» me some time cago, *‘lo 
what we lielievc tu lie the true cause.” 

“ Illusions are necessary lor lesse 
minds,’' I said, “ and to this class i!n 
greater portion o| tlie world lielongs. Tha 
is why divinities are set up in evei v eodni 
try to keep uf> tile illusions ol the people 
ibr men arc onl}* too aware ol their weak 
ness.” 

“No," lie re|)ljcd. “I'uid is nc.'essary 
clear away u;u illusions. The divinitiei 
wliicli kce{) them alive ;ire lake gods.’’ 

“Wliat of tlb'it ? 11 need be, evui ials 
gilds must be invoked, Tather than let tli 
work sul’fer. UnlortunaK-ly Itir us, on 
illusions ai'e alive emnigh, ])ut Ive do no 
know liow to make tlioni sei\e onr ]>ui 
pose. L()(jk at the Ibahiiiins. li: spile < 
our treating them as demi gods, and- li'u't 
ringly taking the, du‘V ol their leet, the 
are a torcc going to wb'n^tc. 

“Tlicre will filways I'rg a large class ( 
peoi>lc, given to grovlMling, who ca 
never lie made to do I’niy,. thing unles 
^hey arc besfiattcred ^.pvith the dust c 
somebody’s feet, beat on theii' head 
or (jn their backs 1 Wliat a pity 
eiftcr keejiing Ihnhmins saved up in ot 
armoury foi all these ages,—keen and se: 
viccable,—they camr.it be utilised to u**;. 
on this rabble in the time of our need. 

Hut it is impt'ssible to drive all this int 
Nikliil’s liead. He has such a prejudice i 
I’aviiur ol trufli,—ns though there exist 
such an objective reality! How olteii hax 
I tried to explain to him that where tv 
truth truly exists, there it is indeed th 
truth. This was understood in (>nr coin 
try in the old days, and so they bad th 
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cf>urS^e to declare that lor those ol little 
.underHatiding miLriith is tlic trui^i. h\>r' 
them, \vh^ cati truly helie^'-e their countrr 
to i)e a f'oddess, her iuiai^e will do dufy 
for the truth. With our nature and yur 
traditions we are unable to lealisc^oiir 
country as she is, but we can easily bring 
'ourselves to believe in her image. Those 
who want to do real work must not ignore 
Jfhis fact. 

\ikliil only got exeited. ‘‘Because you 
have lost the i)ower ol' walking in the patii 
of truth's attainmeut,’' he erieil, “youi<.ee[) 
waitiiiLj lor some niimculous Imon to ilrM|) 
from tlie skies! d'liat is why 'vhen y<iur 
serviee l<) the country has fallen centuries 
into arrears all yon can think of is, 
make of it animageand stretch outlyou*i» 
hands in o\'[jeetatii>n oi' gratititc)ns*favo- 
urs.” * 

■‘We w'Tiut to perform t!ie impossible.*’ 

1 said. “So our eounlry needs nnist be 
made into a god. 

Von mean you have I'io heart t<jr [)os* 
silTfe tasks," replied Xilrhil. “ Whatever is 
alreaily tlicre is to be left undisturbed ; yet 
•tiiere must he a supernatural result." 

“ Look here, Nikhil" 1 said .at length, 
/Jihrongiily exasperated. “ The things you 
have been saying are gof>d enough as 
'moral lessons. These ^Icas have served 
their pnr[)ose, as niiyt for babes, at one 
sta,i?e of man's evolntion, l)uL will no lun¬ 
ge** do, iK^vv thaf man has cut his teeth. 

“Do wemot see before our very eyes how 
things, of which we never even dreamt of 
^sowing the seed, are sprouting up on every 
si'TeT *iy what ]>o\ver ? That of tlie deity 
in i>ur eounlry whf/is ]»ecoming manifest. 
It is for the geiiiu/of tlie age to give that 
deity its image, (i niiis*does not argue, it 
creates. Wliat tl country" imagines,—to 
it I only give ♦orn ^ 

“1 will sprend\jt abroad that th^ 
^,oddess* has voueli?.ifed me a dream. 
I wijl tell tiic Bralimins that they have 
been appointed her pfiests, and that 
their downfall has been due to their dere¬ 
liction'of duty in no4*sceing to the proper 
pei'formauce of her worship. Do you say 1 
shall be uttering lies? No, .say 1, it is the 
truth—nay more, the truth which the 
cViuntry has so long been waiting to learn 
from my lips. If only I could get the 
o*portunity to deliver my message, you 
would see tlie stupendous result." 

“What I am afi'aid of," said Nikhil, “is, 
chat my lifetime is limited and the result 


yon speak of is not Ibe. final resulK It 
will have after cfleets wliieh may mit he 
ini mediately a|)p'ircnt." 

“ 1* only seek tiie result" said I “ which 
belongs to to-day." 

“The result 1 seek," answered Nikhil 
“belongs to all time.” 

Nikhil may ha\sc had his .share of Ben¬ 
gal's greatest gWt—iniigination, but he 
has allowed it to be oversliatlowed and 
nearly killed 1 ) 3 ' an exotic oonseientious-* 
ness. Just look at the worship of Durga 
'-v'hieh Bengal has earricil to such heights. 
That is one of her greatest acliievements. 

1 can swe.'ir that Durga is a political god¬ 
dess and was eoneeived as the image of tlie* 
Shnkti of jiatriotism in the days when 
Bengal was praying to be delivered IronT 
Mussulman dominatton. AVhat other ppo- 
viuee of India has sneeeeded in giving such 
wonderful visual expression to the ideal 
of its fpiest ? 

.Nothing betrayed Nikhil’s loss of the 
divine gill <if iniagin.'ition more cunelu- 
sivelv than his rcplv to me, ^ “ During the 
Mussulman doiuination," he saiTi,*^‘ the 
Maratha and the Sikh asked for fruit from 
the arms which they tliem-^elvcs took up. 
The Bengali contented himself willi plac¬ 
ing weapons in the hands ol his goddess 
and miuteriug incantations to lier ; and as 
his eomitrv did not really hap])en to be a 
godiless tlieonls' fruit hegoi was tlie lopped 
off lici^ls of tile goats and buffaloes of the 
sacrijice. Tiie day that we seek tiie gooc^ 
(»f the eounft'y along the patli of righteous-^ 
ness, *110 who is greater than our country 
\vill gram us true fruition." 

The unfortunate pari of it is llial 
Nikhil’s words sound so iine when j>ut 
down on paper. AIv words, however, a*re 
not for being scribbled on [lajier, bjit to be 
scored into tlio heart of tlie country. The 
Daiidit records his 1 reatise on .Agriculture" 
in |>rinter s ink ; but tlieyaikivator, at tlie 
])oinL of his plough, imjiresses his eiulea 
vonr deep in the soil. 

{'S) 

When 1 next saw Himala I pitched my 
key high without further rido. “How 
often have 1 toltl you," 1 began, “that had 
I not seen you I never would liuve known 
all ttiy couiitr 3 ' as One. 1 kndw iif)t yet 
whether you righth' uuderslaud m^ The 
gods are invisible only in their lieavcai.—un 
(.arth they show themselves to iiu^tal 
men." 
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limala i(JokLvi .at me n\ a strange kind 
ol Way as she giaveiy replied: “Indeed 1 
understand \uii, Saiuli])." This wps the 
first time she called me plain Sundip. 

“Krislina/* 1 continued, “ whom Arjuna 
ordinarily knew only as the driver oi his 
cliariot, had also ilis universal aspect, of 
whicli, too, Arjuna had a vision one day, 
and that day he saw t'he Truth. J have 
seen voiir Thiiversa! Asjieet in my eountrj’. 
The Ihingcs and the Brahmaputra are the 
chains of gold that wind round and round 
your iieek; in the woodlan{l fringes, on tfie”" 
distant brinks of the dark waters of the 


river, 1 luive seen your eollyrium-darkent d 
eyelashes; the ejiangebil sheen of yoip" 
snri moves for me in the ])lay/)i li^ht and 
shade annmgsl ,lhe swaying shoots ol 
g'.een enrn ' and the blruing summer lieat, 
which makes the whole sky lie gasping like 
;i red-t(<ngia’d licm in tlie desert, is nothing 
hut your cruel radiaiK’e. 

“Since the goddc'-^s has voueasaitd her 
presence to her votary in such wonderlul 

guise,_it^.isu- lor lue to proclaim her 

worsinp lhri)Ughout our land, and then 
shall the country grain new‘life. ‘ Your 
image nnakc we in temple after temple.*'^ 
But this onr people h:Lve not yet lully 
realised. So 1 would call fui them in 
your name and oiler lor their worship an 
image from whicli none shall lie able to 
withhfild lieliei. Oh give me this boon, 
this power.” 

L Bimala's eyelids drooj cd anc} she])ccomo 
rigid in her seat like a figure of stonCj^ Had 
I coiitiinied she would have gone off into a 
trance. When I ceased sjjcaking she oyien^d 
wide her eyes, and miii mured with fixed 
ggze,as thongli still dazed : “() Traveller in 
the path of licstruotion! Who is there that 
can stay your pi ogress? Do 1 not see 
that none shall stand in the wa\' ol 3 our 
desires ? Kings slnall lay their crowns' at 
your feet; the wealthy shall hasten to 
throw ojieu their treasure for your aecept- 
aney; those who have nothing else shall 
beg to be allowed to ofier their lives, (th 
my king, my god 1 I have seen the immen- 
>itY of your grniiileur in my' heart. Who 
am 1, what am 1. in its jircsciicc ? Ah, the 
awful power of Devastation! Never shall 
I truly live till it kills me utterly ! 1 can 
hear it no longer, my heart is breaking!” 

, Biimla slid down from her scjit and fell 


• line from Uaiikim Chntteijee’s national song 
‘ iiandjMMataiav}.'* 


at my feet, which she clasped, pnd then sh< 
sohbed*and soblied and sobbed. 

This is hypnotism indeed,—the charn 
which can subdue the world ! No mate 
rials, no weapons,—hut just the delusiox 
of i;;rcsistible suggestion. Wlio says *TniiI 
shall Trhiwph ? * Delusion shall wdn ii 
the end, The Bengali understood thii 
when he conceived the image of the ten 
handed goddess astride her lion, aiirf 
s]xread her worship in tiie land. Uciiga! 
must now create a new inir»ge to enchant 
and Votupier the world. JUindc Mninrain ! 

1 gently lifted Bimala back into her 
chair, aiul lest reaction sluxuld set in, I 
begat! ag.aln without Insing time : “(lueen! 


The Di\’inL‘ Mnthe/- lias laid on me the dutv 


of 


c Di\’ 
e^al 
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duishiag her worship m llie land. 
But, Mas, I am pi^nr * 

Bimala w.is slall dushed, her eyes elou*!- 
ed, her accents thick, as she lepHed : “You 
]U)or ? Is n(»l ail that eacli one has, 
yours ? Vv’lial are my caskets lull of jevvel- 
iery tor ? Drag away from me all my g'dd 
and gems for your worship. I have no use 
lor them!” 

Once helore Bimala had offered up 
lier ornam-mls, I am not usually in the 
ha!)it ol drawing lines, but 1 felt 1 had '‘le. 
draw the line "there.t 1 know why J feel 
this hesitation. It is lor man to give 
ornaments to woiujin, to take tlieni from 
her wounds his niaiiliuess.^ * 

But I must forget my self. Aip J taking 
them ? They are for the Divine Mother, to 
be poured in worship at her feet. Oh, 
but it must be a grand ceremonY-.o-! 
worship such as tlu* country has never 
beheld before’ It MunSp be a landmark in 
fair history. It jfhal\ lx my supreme 
legacy to the Natioi 
worship gods. I, Sai 
them.” ^ 

• But all this is a 


Ignorant mer 
lip, shall create 


cry. Whf^t about 


* A (jiinlalinn In 111 the llp.anihhads. 

|- Tlieic is a vvopM of seiilinunt nUaclicd to tlu 
oinaiiients worn hy women in Hcnijal. They ar< 
not incnfv ludicative the love and legfw'd of tlu 
^iver, luU the wearing of i\Kin symbolists all that b 
held best in w ifelit.od,—the constant solicitude ioi 
her hnsbamrs welfare, Ibo successtul performance oi 
the inatetial anti spiritual duties of the hubsehobl 
entrusted to htr care. When the husband dies, an^l 
the responsibility for the household changes liant}.:, 
then are all ornau»ents oast aside as a sign of the 
widow’s renunciation of w’oidly concerns. At aoj 
other time, the giving up of ornaments is always-ii 
sign of supteme distress and as such appeals acutely 
to the sense of chivalry of any Bengali who may 
happen to witness it. Tr. 
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tlic iminciliate *■' \! Ivast tiirco 

thuilsami iii(lis|)(’ii‘<a]j|y iicccss.*rv—li vc« 

thiaisaiiil• woaltl roiiiuiiy ;uni iiicalv. 
Hnt ianv on eartli ran I to innitii^n nn)ii<?v 


niter tin; we iiavi.* iiir-l tnk' ii •' 

And vet time is preeions ! 


i cnisiied rill iiesitatnui inuler iooi*as I 
jumped up and made my pinnule : ‘’(jneeii! 
Our purse is empty, (>ui' wnrk about co 
.St()[) I” 

Himala winced. I could see she was 
iliiiikin^ <A' tiiat impossible Ks. .'u 
W'hat a load slie must hav ' i)een ea»f\ina 
withiti her l)o.S'>m, :-irnu,adna under 
rx'ihups, ihroii_ab sieepk'ss nitruts ! What 
-■ise had she with wlileh to express lier 
lo'.iim wordiu'? iH-haired tVoiii nl'Krim*' 
her heart al u^.v leel, she hankers loi/u dA; 
this sum oi nioifey, so hi)})eies^ly Iail;e 1 ',r 
ill.:, the’near '1 oi lier im^jriMined feelniti- 
'i'he 1 lionL,*!it i'\ what sir' must have ipme 
ihi oUL’li'.'ivi s me a twan^e ot pain; loi- 
slit ..'n now wholiv Jiuue. I'lie wreneh ol 
phieklii!^ (i[) the be the roots is over. 

ii*ts now mdv e.ireiul t'aidma and nuriure 
ih'j t is nceiled. 

'■‘jmea !” s;ii I i, “that u‘^'. oOaJOfk is 
nt)t partieulailv wanted just ;u)w. I eal- 
"jflate that, tor ih-; pt\sm'., live tlious.iud 
or even three will Strve.” • 

l*lie lelici’made her heart leliound. “1 
sliali Kteli vou live tli /U.sarid,” she said in 
ton#*: V. hieli setaned like an <uitbursi ol 
sonL‘,—t !^e son*; whieli Radliilva ot liie 
lyries saii;:^ : 

I'nr mv h.vcr \m1i 1 Uiu.I m iio' ii/tir 


mine was that 1 wonkl never let go Il!|isirt 
from m\ yiaso. ibich fia^ been suit 'cl t' 
Ills taste, so wily eoinphain ? 

'i'o* keep l-iai.al.r.i. heart iti the rare 
liul air ot i‘K‘aiism, f eat sliurl all lurtlu 
diseussioa over ilie live liiousaad rupees 
I reverttd to lie* demon-destroying 
'joddess and her \yorsli-p. WMieu was th* 
eeremonv to be lu'ld lud \viiere ? ''here h 
<a gaeit a.muial fair at Raimari, wilhii 
Xikhihs estates, wiiere iiundre i.-: of thon 
sands ol iil!.:rims assemble, that wouk 
bv a Ml Old plaee lo inroigurate tin 
worsliip o* />n;' godiKss ! 

ihmaia waxed nilensily enthusiastic 
This was n<;l the iiurniug ot t'oreigi 
i!]oth or the j)eopl(''s granaries, so ever 
Nikliil eonld have no oi'jeetion,—si 
thouglil. 'he. Hut 1 ‘♦mlled inv.ardly 
How littl ‘ th ^e two persotis, who ha*vi 
been io ^a!ur, day and nigiil, tor nine wliolt 
rears, know e.l eaeh other. 'I'li.-y know 
soinoihiiig perhaps ot llu-ii homeliie, bnl 
when tl eoiiK s to (udside eone-aais the\ 
are enliielv at sea. 'i :iey ]ia;l eiierisliei 
the iieli-H that tile iKirmonv- ob*i-U'wiionu 
with Hie uui*:ide was perieet. To-da^ 
liiev realise lo their cost,tlM 1 it is too latt 
to rep nr then* negleet ol yeirs, and seet 
to harmonis'* them now. 

Wdutt dors it matter ? tliose win 
have mode the niisteke learr- tiieir errm 
bv k*‘()ekiiig again .1 the 'V,jild. Wii} 
need I bother .ihoul tiieir plight? I'oi 
tile jnVscni i find it wearisoau- to keei 
bimala soa^'ing mueh lmu;e.', lii:ea eaptiv^ 


. Tht.'llo.vi r wl'i.'li Mw .III 'le ihri:.* : iedif^m, ill regions 1 had heilei 


—it IS tlie same iuiii*. H»c same sm.ig : 
live thousrunl will I hrifiM ■ 

The narrrow /re.st^aint i^t the llute 
lirings out this (/aaldv ol song. 1 must 
not rdlow tlieI pressure of too much 
greed to !]a 1 .ten\out the r^-ed, tor then, 
as I I'^ar, music\;^ll give pia;.e lo Liy.' 
ipiestioiis ‘why ?’ ‘wiiai is tlie use of so 
nineji ?’ ‘IIow am I to get it?’—nof a 
word of wdiieh will t^ivme witli what 
Kadhijva sang I So, as I was saying, iilu- 
sibu alone is reai,-^?t is the llute itself; 
while tyutli is hut its enijity hollow. 
Nikl^^lias of late gcjt a taste of that fuire 
tinptiness,—one ean see it in his faee, 
Vvhieh jjains even me. But it was Nikhil’s 
boast that he wankd the Truth, while 


^;t (juitc tlirough wiui the in liter in liand 
When Biinahi rose tode]);Lit and hai 
neareil tiie door 1 reniiike i in my mosi 
e.'K^tial manner* '‘So. ainuit themom’y . ’ 

BimaJ i* Iialted and rae(.d i>aek as slu 
said: ".Vt tlie end ol tiie numtli, whe: 
on;* peison d allovv.inees are due ...” « 

“ That, 1 am .aliai !, would be mueh to( 
late.” 

“Wlu’udo sou want ii Lh*‘U 


‘‘ i o-iuorrow.” 


i c-moiTow you siuiii liave it. 
I To he eontintied). 


Trfm^hitcd hv 
Stan-xPK.vxA'cn Taoivki-; 
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CALCUTTA rNTVLRSnv KLLORM 


I. 

Illv f'liu'rit of Iiuli.'i! It is 

(MR* (jf the 7n(»st nionicnlous ovcmiIs 
the woiM hri:; ever seen atul nidst 
(liilieuli prf'lhems the luiniau l^raiti has 
eve!‘ (.‘iee».l. 

lli)\v in tiTiiisplanl the JearniiiLr. nie- 
tluKl. rmd ppirit o( Western Lin*'>iK to 
Middle I{:islt‘ni Asia, nnia :\ suhjeel 
I'jce wliu hnvi* hecn (lenj<<l le e*intaet 
with the realities ol liie and the \V(»rid 
wLiit h the reSiKdisihiid V nl ratvennuent 
iin])(!ses, who laek tiie st/herina, levellini^ 
and eo ordinaliu'j^ inllufaiee tha! eoines 
ainonji Inei In'eii in .'ifiiis iruni hie in tin* 
eainp and ttie ^a/iiii::; on death in i he 
ha 11ledield. —win» liadhtualiv shrink from 
eontaet witli hn'eiejR-rs, a.nd oipuht to 
,])erloiiir frenanees l(n- visit inix I'oreij^n 
lands,—who have no Heel ol -ihiir own? 
How to transjdant latropean kiiowletlt^e 
anKjii”: sneh a pee)])le and make it i^oa>\v 
as native ol tlie S('il,—how to saleenard 
it dnriiiL^ its jteriod of' aceliniatisalion and 
whal niodiheations fo alicjw its new en¬ 
vironment 1 1 .) make in (lie exotie willnuit 
sapping its slreiiL^th and luie ehaiaeter 
■‘•j It is a prol)!eiu muie dilVteidl than the 
/airopean e(mtpiest of Asia or tAela-onomie 
exploitation lit tlie \\h(de e:h.]H* hy' the 
while races. It is a more dilheult achieve¬ 
ment than the annihilatinn ol time and 
space l)v modern science, the extinciitm of 
trnpieaikliseaseshy iMirojicau malieal sk'H, 
or the plaein/x (jI laluies woven I’rom 
lierar cotton in Alanehe^iei' in the jierar 
•/iiarket at a h'vereost llian chdl) Mown 
in I’eiar itstll. It is a Imndred lim s nnn'c 
dilhenlt task than tlie vietorles i-.‘ a C'livc 
ora 1‘i/arro over hundredlold <nlds. I'or, 
it is the eoiupRst noi ol (had matter, not 
oi Nature, not even of the Imman I>ody, 
Imt ol tlie mimi,—anel the mind id'araee 
intensely ]jroiul oi a j^lorions ihon<^h lar- 
, (Tl past, whose Idi^htr minds prefer to lie 
])hinped in thou;;ht ol their ancient jihilo- 
sophy and' theology in silent dee[) disd'ain 
of their hustlinjj; political and economic 
pilaster's, who have rich saere*d and verna- 
ciila literatures ol tlieir own that can 
s*ill sootlie the iiighest sjiirits and almost 


satisfv the lii^liesl intellects. 1'hc tellow- 
comitrvmeu ol' Kalidas find Sankara- 
eharva, ol‘ .\inii l'a;d and Zahnri arc a 
diJl_n'iit I lass cl raw materia! in tie* 
hands ol th<‘ Ivnyhsh educationist than 
the hasLito, tlie Maori .'Liid even the 
and the Canilx<diaa, 

II. 

The diliie'diies in thf {'.'ilh ol tli'- hai^h'-l) 
e lue.ttioai^i iuln.lia art ekar to the eom- 
oiojiet^^l (th'-ivti'. hvci_\' winter toioist 
noliee.- ti)em, every T,ry‘papei harps <*i] 
them 

I'irsl , we have not one pef^pie,—even il 
we ctiuliue tcirselvcr. it.- one ])ri.viiKe ol 
India iiistc'ad oj n'l.t. r.i lism^ ahonl the 
whtfle eounlrw \\e ha\a to deal with a 
\aiiet\ ol' rac's, creeds, a ml caster.—anr 
to a lesser eMt'i't ol tongues also. '!Tu 
moflern seluj^'l-master ni India iRts law 
material wldeh has not keen standardised 
which means vai'lety ot machinery 
method and ii.idtijilieatitm ot laltoiir aiu 
cost, (he aeadeiiiie out turn cannot iiavt 
uniidrniitv <d linish a^tid L;r.'nk‘, 

'ITr'ii, unlike J.'i]>an, we have lu.e r 
divorce lietween e<-lleue and hie. We leai 
in our t* \t-bool;s that hru are horn etiua 
and iree, that the star-do not ihllueiiec hii 
man hie, tliat the ])roperties of a suhstmipi 
can he exhaustively it'arijL hy lahoraton 
ana1> sis alone. We ,iii\ ■ intellectual aswn 
to these proposiiions, vc i^rove them—ii 
t)ur answer jiapeis,—sc satislacloiily a 
to s* cure first class marlq. lUiL we do no 
translat(* them ir.to ae'ion, wt* do no 
; pplv them to our liie^'^id society, liver^ 
Ilinfin or (MusaImaifl {.graduate reculate 
his marria<.^es and veiy oilen Ids JtahneA 
liy astr<‘I(j^yv, whkh, in the answer-]>apei 
lie lias [iroved L(j he an exploded science 
He often nurses a pi;;ttiil and believes i 
the oceidt power of ma/ia/mas, even whej 
lie has (iiscaidcd the old ri^id rvdes t 
food and ‘‘touch” which stand as eoiVf 
larics to these thinj^s in our sacred hemki 
liven social relbrmcrsi, wlio liavc celebrate< 
widow-marriages in their laniilies in iK 
teeth of social op])osition, still believe i 
their descent from mythical ancestors, a-in 
dillercntiate between members of the sam 
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in tlio same i istriet ac-’onlinji to 
ri-n titterly*ir»!s“ tiTaiiti *11 o( /)ar>'n-a aii%l 
Vile I'riaeipril of a College (n<r.\ 
no more) wher chejiU' ti v wa*^ etmi])a!sftrv 
^vitli ail stniieals, helicvs that lie eured a 
.asc oi elioiera In Jiis ianiiiy by maV'in^' 
the ]Kitieat drinh liie \va‘^h''n.its (*1 tlie 
l>iiteiiei'’s knife i‘i ti.e temple « !'Kali,e:hat. 
rile \’iee-CI'ai:eelior i-i a learnetl Uiiivef-iify 
kept a Seaa.te meeiine waifin;,: tijr Iiait an 
li<iiir, bc-eanse he liad sealded bis tmLjers in 
.’ookiu!^ his (CA'ii meals in the absenee of 
my Oilier !nemb<*r f*i the snb-ea’^te ol 
[‘)i\'iiimans to w hteli he lK-Ion|tetl. 'Ibie 
^ lee-Cllianeellc'i* (»1 auoiherl niversitv never 
ii\es in any hon^e where the ini (ial/a//.a 
fslr has n-.'t be^n perlonned, 
\ et ainitiKi • \'n\-Cfiaiueihn altJtainVl 
ir^ 111 tal-ina •his ivti In tore wfctslimn 
llims^h ]Mire tr(>m tlu iflnlioiv t<uieh of ilie 
liiitn Coiiii. wiuie h'r a'!(<riiul tlie Hmich. 
Ln liaitlly aiiv CoJk-ae ean /?// the lliiuln 
members ol the stall be mdueed to take 
.'ven iiit relreshnieius t oa,ei her, ami vet 
t^ie\ ar-. no Sanski ds, not orthodox 
I’aadits, bill Masters of modern I'urojtean 
ai))jt.els 'Ota <",i.*n \l istta'S (d Seienee or 
Ivanti.m osi by. ^ 

# It !S. lliMVtinv, patent that llie true 
■phit ’e.('ii(.e--the fv':irl(s.» aeeeptroiee oi 
lianh-'is still wanliud nmoiyei: all 
small baelion even of onr intellee- 
'1 he ranks fnan vvhieh onr t'oIie_L;es 
Iht ir n.* iiiits, both jnijiils .and 
leaclR'is, are still medla-vak Kely^ious 
liooks still iorm the larj%-st pro])ortioii ol 
t-lie works ])rinte(! in Jndia evers' year, 
baiTTijiean leamin.ia may Iiave Ivilled onr 
ij^noranee, Inil noycerWtinly onr 
‘■aaee </e v/vre in y^ie modern world. 

I he reason it/ onr* society is aflheted 
w’itii Lateral palalysis. The whole id its 
eit siih* (a/Wy;a^;/) isiiurt. Ourwannen 
ire still medin v'’, eonijileft.ly iintotuhigd 
)>' liie*s]iiril id' mod'^niism, iii^nornnt of or 
ndijfertait to stieiiee. 'I'he aetioii i t ihe 
men mnst, ihererore, ^'•lIo^v an irremilar 
I'neilhitin^ line beinir the resultant i'll tliese 
two forces, the sirf^istr.a-l’u|?al M. Se. or 
I'h.l). aiitl the sliastra-jietal dead incitia 
)f ouy 'ht'lter halves. The light that fails 
s-tlfe light oi ourliarem. The woman is the 

;ause of man’s fall-froin rationalism. 

. Nor ean w e ignfna; tlie eeonomie taetor. 
Lndia is a yery pom- eountry, with an 
income jier head W'hieh i>s only one-i went y- 
segond ol the average Britisher’s iiieome. 
Mt tie in edueation, on the other hand, is vi w 


m 

nil a 
1 n;Ws. 

I raw 


expensi\'e, beeaiise it is so very progressfvi 
Pt tigu'ss imjdies that every three or fou 
years Die old ijool-'s, the old maeliines, Ui 
old .'Ippaiaiiis, and -even the old teaelici 
miisL be scrapped up; siieb irtijxienl Jos 
of m.aterial iimst l.eendnred as the inext>i 
aide ev.iulftion o[ keeping onr Lihe’iene3' iin 
impaired. :\ jto,.]-pnpula,! ion has to lim 
the imnii-y t(.*r their jenew'al. Dm genera 
poverty vtdw; sely alfeeis onr education 
we often waiu the necessary advaneef 
book's and jmnnals wdiieli nmsL snjijile 
ment Die text-ln^iks. We have lev 
h!>ra r ies \y ot f h the name, our centres c 
edueation idten lael; tlie civilised ajipli 
anees and ainenilies ol eivdised lile wiiiel 
•ah.me ean raise to a ma.vimiim the oiittun 
ol ilie (ae.ldemie) worieman. 

'rile inllneiiei' of onr poverty is eve] 
\v orse on ihr intelleetnal side, if on 
t nivei sitv’s elku ienev depends upon th 
extent and value ol the inihienee which th 
snrroiuiding society (*xerls upon it, fliei 
the ni'cliarval atmtisphere in which it i; 
planted, 1 he cheap antitpiated iinreliabl' 
coraiitions of Lie atul Difugu ■ •.i-r:rt*n(i i 
must prevent tis grcAvtli to the fnllest pos 
sihle iieiglit and strength. 

Nor has this delect been eomjieiisatei 
toi- by t be t^ pe ol the men wiDiin the I hii 
versity it sell. Leaving out the lew hon 
ourahle exeejitions. there has been a deartl 
ol geimiiR scholar': anel earnest edueation 
al workers. \\*‘ conditions of the (lovern 
imait ivliieatioii Service seem to Iiave beej 
exiiresslv designed to txehide all sell-re^' 
pcettng and able Indians bom it, while Du 
*'a])id rise in onr ei'sl of li\ ing during tin 
last PnI veais and Die low pav in unaider 
college'., has driven the best Indtau selud 
atstoothei prole.-sioas. ;\s lor Lm'ojieaws, 
i he (iovei'nment has by its ow n admissim 
lalkd to atttaet first late Jhar(*]K^tH talent 
t(i the cause (‘f Indian education, in s[>ik 
ol its giving to i. H. S. otrKxrs. a salary 
it]Comi»araPiy hiehtr than that paki ii 
iinropean uiiivi rsities, aid a prsition o 
indepeiuleiiee and domination over ii«liai 
le.'ieliers on Die ground of race alone. .\( 
Oxlord Ovid e ues to banish himsdf amon^ 
the t'lOth.s of t'aleutta or Dacca even lAi 
twice tlie pay ol the AVaster ol Trinit_y 
We have to laee Die fact that iif nm 
(awi Tnment eollegu-s—which arr tlie rieli 
est and best in the land—as a rule^ second 
class 1 lidians rue tti-da v keeping com 
ttnanee tliird-elass Ihiropean gradij^ites 
while the missionary and unalihd f(*lie:4'^ 
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uniiol ailord in tin aJiytliiiiii; Ijjllor. The 
ii^h;*sL tv]K‘ of nri; is iiiij)u.ssibU‘ with 
iH'h IrilitHircrs ri’id tho raw in lU-ririls wc 

iuvt* (]n<cn]H i! j'.ii.ivf. 

A l'nivorsii\ iiitist ijc a i)rnilK-riiorKl ol 
chniars, it iiiusl have a cnrpnraU’ inleli- 
vLiial lile. tjf it will lall shnii nt i-s true 
[Uictinii. lint: oiir uihvcr.-.ii k'.s are mere 
rrt>iips ol (lisjoiiiteii e >lleLievS, placet! 

it the nj)j)Osite extiemes nl a province as 
arae as Ftiinee. liven the iveentlv started 
'niversily classes lor ])i>si-;;ra'iuate slutiies 
lo not lonu a c'o/A;i'e tir bant! ol seliolais 
ivui;^ aid workuii; together, 'i'lieir i.t- 
urers are t.‘Jtljei' isolaletl cdneationisls 
aeii pIoui;hiii )4 lus lonely Innow aiul with 
lanlly u btjwiii^ actluaiiitanee with his 
‘colleaj^ues/’ ov jjrnlcssitjual lawyers, who 
aiiue ill the eveiiiisj^'jaded Iroiii the ilnsty 
milieus ol the lli^ii Ctmrt. ilehver tluir 
iit)ur’s lecture in the Darbhaui'a iFiildiiiL;s 
inti are t)ll to tlieii linines. J’lieie is no 
■e)4;iiiar ori^anisa lion prtaiiled Fy llie 
iiiversitv, and exi'-tinj; soeial itleas stand 
n the wa 3 ' ol any iiiloriiial tiiendly K^dhei- 

all the prolessoriate t)l tlie 
.'niversity itseli (leaving the sl^afls ol the 
illlliated eolleg’es t;ut td aeeuiuit) can meet 
o'i^etht r anil exehaane ulias. Nt) eduea- 
.ional journal, like the Tuiic^ EiiiiciUioiinJ 
iitpj)Icnicin t*r the Aihcn:L-utii is wuJely 
:e:ui and eacc^rly eontribnied to l>y the 
University stall; many' never read them 
rom yetir's end to year's end, Tims our 
li^hest te.'vehers (with a lew cxeepiions' 
e no knowle<Ige ol the latest deveiop- 
nent of |)etla; 4 o;ties, olten no knowlAi^e 
)(■ the latest books on their subjects aucl 
.>1 the present ].)usition ol debatcable 
n>ints as nwited in the journals of learned 
a)eietie>s. Al. A. ejiaditkiles luive to siinly 
Lhe liistory id Ln/^laiid under ( Aorne llf. 
1 he Icarficd “I'niversity Lecturer" only 
[j;tdn/'cs on it, i. e., Eie dietates nates coyi- 
sistiag solely ol a pa^^c-by ^paj^e epitome ol 
Lceky, iu idisstul i<j;nuraiicc ol the tact that 
l^ecky’s liook is ikjw I'orty years out etl 
lateviud that it lias to be sujiplenienLed 
by dipjiin^ into the Cambridge Alodern 
Llisteiry, the Political History ol JuiglancI, 
ind tlic writin; 4 S of i>r. llolland Rose. 
Napier’s 7V/jhisn/ar IPar i> still ]»res- 
.riljeil as a text-book, LlKJUij;h it is niucLy 
years old. and wtis written before the 
publication of Welling ton’s /L*>/»ate/;es, 
Qa* Spi.uish liistorics, and most ol ilie 
ereucli and Ltpalisli. nienKurs and slate 
papers. While Outau’s work on the sul)* 


jeet, th ‘ latest and best, is not even men¬ 
tioned I' v iiaiiie. Such is the p:uid-':u c in 
stuiiy wiiich our lii^licsi students reecivt 
from til-* lushest meiulicrs of oui' Pniver- 

si-V staff. No wonder il botli fall into the 

» 

same ])lt. 

X<‘;r sliould ehmatie conditions lie hu'- 
^otlcn in cxplaininij: the comparative 
barrenness ol L.ij^lish ediKMlion in India, 
Calcutta is a vajumr ba.Mi ior mo^l pait^ 
ol the MMf. It is lice lioai malaria, m 
doubt; ii'.it strenuous mental toil is im 
liossibic within it. H\civ yca! cc imy 
li'javv toll ol ihj lives oi .sunn* ol the lusi 
intcliecls amoiiy wur youth wliom we joivi 
lo ;;Tiii licrc lor six ycai> ; otlie i escapt 
with llicit de‘:!ecs and b\es, luit carry 
o.iiiy tpc em])t V shells (d the.r brains inti 
the oil- er world. 

The hanJieaj) jdaced by' a lorci.un mcdiim 
ol tcaehina anvl exanunatitm and ihi 
iorei^ii lan^uap.c oi all our text-books 
advanced works and leanu'd jouiaals iiai 
been tuily (.iiseussed in uur januaia 
X urn her. 

111 . 

Such i.:> tile educational pwcltiou n luon- 
as it a[>peais at a burned view. It , 
j;i<Mimy eiHapL:;^ to cliill one’s ardour am 
faith in tlic lutuve. . Ihil we do not desj/air 
\Vc are liopeUd not so inucu because soitu 
(d the above L;eneraH,^:itivms re(|Uiie modi 
Ilea til>ns eonsiderabl v weakening thei 
toree ; it is r.dlier because tile abov 
picture does not tell the whole triitii bu 
leaves out ecriaiu elements oi hope \\duel 
are known only to deep thinkers aird'^^x 
i»erieiiced obs;ivers a n Us. And ihes 
we shall here recount, 'y 

.MLcr all tlic atniosp. ere in Iknj^al i.' 
mainlv Jur Ihstorieai andl partly lor raeia 
reasons, more higlily Cjjairjjed with th 
modern spirit than thj^. of any othe 
province ol Jndia. (yfe have in oiii* viev 
the avera;:!:e man, in this eoiiijiarlson.) 1 
is iiuhlstorie to say that the Rritish ( jov 
ernment (or missions) iu Bengal hav 
forced a foreign cultvpc on an unwilliir 
])eoplc. On the contrary, the Bengalis, fo 
more than a Imndred years jiast, hav 
been willingly, eagerly taking to Euglis: 
edueatiijii and mostly paying for it. (Th 
state eontrilnition, il we leave out th 
inspeelioii and utliee expenses and the cos 
(j 1‘buildings, amounts to a small Iraetio 
only of the annual cost i)er pupil.) d'L 
lesulL iir tlnit we lut\e long passed th 
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Urst sl;i ii I'vi'ti lis'i cdiK-ation 
jn liK'E^wheTi tlic o] l!ic nc«v wine 

"fnto tile oI4 L(> tiu‘(>r 

the bottles. Hen;^^ai, iirst llif 

Indian provinces, lias ob'ed Uio problem 
of Itarmonisiiii; the 1; ist aiifi Ihc \\\si in 
literature, thf>itiilit and to a yreat exfl'iit 
ni lile, too,—Iml not in the iiairow circle 
oi caste usai;e. I d; ol the hitilicr 

minds wljo Sv t llie ton to s(u-letyo 
liem:-!! in llie erson ol lur son Ram 
Mohiin Kov, IjasexoUet a piidosopliv for 
India in tie,- new a,L:c, In tlie word:* oi 
'latjoie. “ie‘ lias bmll i bridge IhaweriP 
the i.ast anil the W'esi.*' So, too, has 
il.inbim t'haiulra done m liteiatuic mikI 
\ i\ckananda in monaelnsm. 

Secondly, tin* Ibiydish cdneatioui-Jt iif, 
ilcn,e;a! nnisl reji^ee that he has the *iiost 
lv'-cn-\vitted race in Asia* to deal with, 
d he peopk ^K’lv liave a tradition of learn- 
piiverty, ol jdaiii li\iiiL;aiid hie;h thiiik- 
wlii'di .Ltoes iiae'k ioi more than twelve 
centuries. .\o doubt circuinstanees have 
ejurneted in our own days ; but the out¬ 
look upon life which liolds that Man liveth 
not by bread alone, h,'>s not ceased to be 
eomprehem-ible to the Hindu. Jlc is not 
i/«^d to tile tiiiiiir- ' tiic mind. The new 
'^Jire oi i;n;.tlisli Iniow led^Tc due*^ It^lit U[)on 
?o;nIAtstible material Iumv. 

The Bcuf^aii stiiilcnts. espceiallv the 
younger ones amonp Lliem, are ’reiieraliy 
ea'i'erlo earn affd ready to work hard, 
-t'dleii too liard.) i'iiey h.ive not l</ be 
► b.iptised into a new lile of llie intellect; 
they only rtipre true L'uidcs. 

i tlTn, again, thouLdi lor economic causes 
one. may deplore th.w* boys oi all ranks and 
ineomes eonic to sc/ool, we niiist recognise 
.the advantage tha/ the T-ollege teacher has 
Hie entire } onth (I a nation to pick his 
pupils from. T'rut\ iiitenliniiig and intei- 
iiiarriape among castes*are not yet^ 
prevalcitt in Bengal'? but here, alone in 
the continent of India, the caste dilferenees 
have almost reached the tvaiiisliing point 
as regards ways oi'life and thought; our 
population is honiog<.^icous, wliieh is tar 
Irom the ease in Bombay or Madras. And 
we Intye also only one vernacular for 
nearh' 45 millions of souls living in one 
etiinpact territory under one goveninicnt 
* and one University. , 

•jBven the poverty of the hitherto neg¬ 
lected and ncgligeid castes, who are now 
seiHling their bo^’V t'» our schools, is an 
ersset to the educatioiiisi. It infuses 



ai lour into he work ol the ela-'> and 
r.iiscs the in clleclual toife ol tlie v\h(ile 
^ehool. .\s ,\ir. W . I'. Rawnskv wines in 
the 77/Tics, “il(/ys in .good dav f-e tool rire 
nrieh nmre kcin l(* l\uni tlian t! ' iioys m 
a boariling selioo ills becans tlicv 
ku'iw Lliat ihcx h./ic to ‘ir lii-i 

hv llicir itmin-.." 


Our stiongesl si.oi lU ia.pv e, ih.it a 
ti le Renais:;:n:re to.'’, place lii Hciig.i! 
.ilmut tile iiiidilic jI I lu' Hm !i m mUi- v, and 
miliK'peed (uir b!'' thongiit. iiU-iatute, ari, 
an 1 >' eerotly iiul steaililv) om soeiefv t(»r’, 
to a degiv\- eompaiaiilc onlv ^vith the 
clIecL ol LtK' Revival oi i/‘aniiiig lui 
l-.urope. It has proiiuerd a iueiatiire-lUf! 
an art that have billy assimifaUd the 
spirit ot tiu^Wkst, wink-tliev have solved 
the more ddlieult: problem -ot harmmiisin^ 
tile Bast and Hie West, wilhout reieetin.g 
what is go(Ml in eilh.T. Tiieo- has been, 
among us, a re.il new birtli ot Hie intellect, 
d he most recent examples oi it are tfie 
many provincial and e\eu district societies 
lor eondueiing researches In our .arelKcolo- 
gy, history, |)Inlology, .yi h etkv.ol+jgy. 
d'liev are eoivluetdl exctnsively by Indians 
and use the vernacular ni'dium, but Ihev 
are mostly mspirctl b\ western standards 
and lollow the western seiciUitic nietin»d ol 
iiiijiiiry. The eM>tie /n'/s taken root in 
India’s coral strand and /s hearing tniit. 

Kven Hindu socielv itsell is not mi. 
allceted by tlie new spirit imported fiom 
the west, though here the change has, 
necessarily, been the slowest. The imijoritv" 
aiest^l coiiservatiu’. isiit iln- mimuatvot 
reiorniers and rationalists are no longer 
•negligible and every year sees an increase 
in their number and the tliiniiing ot die 
laijvs ol tlie Old (iiiards td the • 
regitne by •‘Hie |jitiless tireles.i haml ul 
Time. Anglo-liuiiau olheers who*had rc- 
tirey.1 to England, have, alter every liesln 
visit to India, declared in pnhlie th.it the 
country is elianging so rapidly that they 
coukl hardl 3 ' recognise the kind and the 
pcojjle they luid known so well onlv five 
years befoie. Tlie sleeper /s awake. 

For instance, the pig-tail ot which there • 
has been an atavistic revival ol late, 
now greeted \vitii a grin bom all sensible 
Hindus, wliereas a generation .ago it lised 
to i^xtorL a praiiuiii. Our woftieii have 
been reading the terribly niod'.rn novels 
and vernacular maga/ines, tliougf}* tliev 
are as yet alraid to .take action as JLhe 
moHier-iudaw is still the huinc ndci'T 
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s'lic will i)L- soon (.■.illvfl to tlu- n'jiltn f>l (ho 
})k*ssv‘d. H')ns .'u\* dtdining to he 

pruidits rnid hecMiiiliiij; ".i^eiillciuen.” 



'i'linv tiieii, tin L;roinid ior des]»Hirinij;. 
'riu‘ problem is really one nl iiu]>r«>venR*n4.; 
liow to make t!»e I'niver'-iiy mure eilieieiit, 
how to wet tile best value iVa* the money 
now bein;t spent on d or likely to be ;^iven 
to it in luture ? We sh.-dl here indicate the 
i hiel lines of progress re(|mreil by indicat¬ 
ing its cliicf (Icfcct:^ to-dav. 

(1) 1'iic supreme nctd oi the day is tile 
education of the Indi.an prol'essoriate in the 
St'ieiuv of ediie.itiom flow to brinL', the 
latest ideas in pedaj^oixles eirenlatiiiL'' in 
liurope to bear promptly (ji: tlie actual 
tcaehimr work acid inlhitnee the metlKul ot 
ttie prf)lessors and examiners ol our tbn- 
versity ? Tins can be done in twi» ways: 
by inakinL? cveiy university keturer ^o 
through a period id' probation as assistant 
to a University Uiolessor of mature ex¬ 
pel icuco and standini^ in the world of 


seluv4u>diipp(,,'.by organisin^^ regular sym¬ 
posia on pedagogics and rcctnt advances 
in each subject, which all the teaching 
staff innst attend and participate in the 
discussion. Our highest teachers in each 
Department imist lie dcpulcd to make fre¬ 
quent visits to hau'opc to keep tlicmscivcs 
abreast of tlic latest advances in know¬ 
ledge. It is not enough that a ]ir<»fess<n' 
has tiikcn a higli degree in Intlia or 
Viurope ; he must refresh his kKowledge Iw 
■'jieriodieal visits to the most piogrcf-sive 
eenti'cs of learning in llic West or show jjv 
his original researches tiiat lie has kcfit^ 
touch with the latest research in liis speeiLil 
d^'partrient. 

(2) To attract the best brains to''the 
work oj'etluealion, a piaigressive ladder to 
tlie highest lewards ot the jn'otession 
should be set up by the Universities, a 
young teacher ought to be made to feel 
that ho will lie promoted according to the 
xvork that he can ])laee before recognised 
critics of his subject, and not according to 
• colour or hole-and-corner jobbery, livery 
post ill the University post-graduate col¬ 
leges ought to be widely advertised at 
least fi>ur nuinths in advance, and a state¬ 
ment of th.e cjualitieations and list ol,uub- 
lislied works of the selected e.iudidc'ite 
f Shouk^Mie jniblished by the Hoard of Ap- 
])oiptments. Hut what do we find in ae- 
f’-a'l j raeLiee ? A teacher of iihy.sles in a 


b'chuieai college is superaiinim t- j Wi'o: 
(I'overrnient service after I'eteiVing C'vv<) < 
tiiree “extensiotis" beyond the age fi 
Conqmhorv retirement; he is then :q 
pttinted Registrar of the Uiiiversity an 
retidrrs his term memoralile i)v th.n 
siieressive leakages o: (jiiesii;-!! j)aper; 
at.d gro-.s mismanag'-iuciU ol o'li.'e, an 
llieii, insiead of retiring to sorely needt 
rest, is suddenly apjj inted Uiiiversit 
I'roiessor o) Ihilaiiy ! In mauv otfa 
eases the fust notice the educational puldi 


haw received o! the creation ol a k'etur< 
!.hi]> at Caleutt i has b(.t‘n the appointiiiei 
of the ineinnbeiit ' iVople h't\e bee 
iaiowii to be pr(miised sum: post, anil tlu 
posts iiive been speetaMy created Ifa* th-a 
.U'y ^‘xpaitdmg tin* Cfairs^.s ami even li 
ousting {'Itler ieettuvrs U nn their speei. 
suiijeets in oMfer lit glvi- the xoiin 
favourites some siiijeei which lliev ci 
teach! \n assi-.tini is foreed upon t!i 
University UroJes^or of Ciiemisirv, w h 
protests that he does not laquire oju 
When tile young man joins his jiost ;Li 
fouad that in tie* Sfteeiai h'raiieh ^ 
Ciiemistry whieii he is fit to teaefi tiiere ar 
already enough learltLrs ou the staff ; bii 
lie must he provided u it h Work *'bv orde ’ 
and so tile .*-1*^11 of the seierO'' t’olke’e ha 
to be reshuilied in nrd< r to eari'v oilt tli 
mandate. Ihe secret is that this ;omi!: 
man, when ad».Jiiiu’]g a niulassil eodegf. 
had secured a jn'ornise Oi emplovmi.nL a 
Calcutta ! 'I'lius, men ai\‘ not seJeelei 
with a view to the posts, but jiosts ar 
twisted and modified t(/ suit tiie niei! 
Sqnaie pegs are put into round IioicsVik 
cause the pegs havt lyyen puiehased am 
cannot be thrown awa^. Ami tins is Lit 
condition of an histiLtaion wdierc ever^ 
teaelier ought tc- be \ i specialist. Thi 
utter want of jirineij^.e iMid even com 
mon Imsine'r^s metlu/*., this relegatioi 
ofcvcrytliing to the^fiiserotion oi‘ capric 
of one dread dictator, is not only fatal U 
the *\'i<lvaneemeiu of learning,” but is Llr 
most effectual method that can be devisci 
torkccjiiug out nui. of real ability am 
eluiraeter, and getting a shoddy selt-advcr 
tising tyiK: ot work—and a 'very smal 
(fuantitv of that too,—in return for “tlH 
expenditure ol lakhs ol Rupees. 

(d) A true university is a brothcrhooc 
of scholars. Jts members must have ai 
uiganie unity. To seeuie this end, am 
also to ensure the economy oi talent or th» 
arrangement under which a s])eeia}kl 
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spi'ci.'il hraiK'li ami on 
notiifrV^^lsc*it is iivofs-^ary tn hafe vnii- • 
'iVntnition •()! Uie higher studios. Hvery- 
wluTo post-i>Ta(luafc- studies arc directly 
undertaken l»y t!ic university and not k;ft 
toils constitiient eollcs^es.* Such is tiie 
trend ot ctlncatit.>na] theoyy and practice 
ih Europe. 

lint in ilenc,'al it is not without i^nive 

dangers. TIjc Ihiropean Tniversiti^'s which 

*loj]o.w this praetiecaresiuall eitv-repul)hes, 

ui whieli tliedeteels <)!■ one ean he avoided 

and pariiy ei'iiuteraeied by its uei^lihoTirs. 

Ihn uluai we havf (nd\ run* unlvisitv lot* 

% • 

a eountrv halt aslarye ‘>5 P’ranee, tlie evils 
oi eMit raiisalnui are ineurahie, ihe\ infect 
t he (.d iica Itoia! .itiuosjda re o! the eyiire 
nation, as iherT i-^ no j'i\al iiistitiitioi** 


veillua re.u 
the e.aistilU' 


. 'I’i^ nunnahuiianiae irunr.hates 
lif C(/;ie,‘;es by* riepi i%'inj.^ thent 


»>t the pow'.*! ol M. A. an i Hoaoers (eaeh- 
inp ; he r','l;> the si.tri-> o! lliese Cvdlepes liy 
Im in'.; a v,- ly ifuar lesi I'l'ofessors to his 
C'di..pe s.en. liai'.s ;t{ a //av’.s 
lie t'/iiauaiidua *. (fKir ^eiLnliiic 
ajipaiaiUr. irU' advaneed laboratorv work 
tor lii.s Ceiiiral yoliepe oi seietiee, leaviiui; 
liieni oniv lit for the leaeiiinp-ofulernenlarv 
^.rilfnee air.I liieir ]aa)|ess,>rs alisolnUdv 
?l;'ab!e io do ])riva!e researeii* worl; in the 
‘.'OTnparaLi\e 1-.isiire vJneh men eiijov in the 
imii.tss-il. The )»ip oet(^)US id the Ceiitral 
Vnivi^isily eohepe with its silver tentacles 
MU'ks in 1 !^'iOJibitioii, thebi'aiii, the enei*.ry 
vif the jirofessoriate of an entire eoimtrv, 
ai.d thi<A\sa\vay lo lije otlicr eolleyes the 
er-Lished and dead limbs. Tije^x* cannot be 
a preat I’niveisily v.Lthi'mt preat eonslitu- 
cjit i'ollep'es. The m/ii \Wio rolls in wealth 
wliile his sons stai/’c in slums or live in 
work houses, has ;/very linited duration 
oi'preatiiess. I 

And the ex’s! ()\ suelt een^ralisatian is 
intern iiitd when tli?J;\n a;df)nianiac follows# 
n<il fixed ptneral priiuiples hut personal 
diyere/i<'ii and a spr-ei'd iul(‘ rir xoilalion 
f)t rule for each iu'iIVidua^, e. hen he ‘-Imns 
imblieiiy and slow oide:]v proeedure and 
and’ prefers Ei act ht sudden emerpenev 
strokes, which have nf> time for delibera¬ 
tion, iji^icriniinrition and public notitiea* 
tiot/.' when his activity is directed lo 
wliitewasliinp the exterior of the Temple 
of Athena, without pnsifvinp tlie interior, 
\vJf(Cn he sends forth intr> ti)e world ])relen- 
l.ioiis conr.ses of study and syllabuses of 
leetnres, while tile actual teaching is 
exactly like that rd a cramming college or 


leeliire-institule,—and wji<;n lie takes no 
sU']> lo exeliid'v examiners liaiile to 
jiersoual inlhieucc, personal l)ias or a 
mean jealousy ol riv?il institutions and 
rival jU'otessors. The character of the 
examination of tiie jmfiers {not the printed 
([lU'Stionsi and the means by which success 
is known lo be.attaitu’d under such 
examiui-rs intluenfc tlie stmlics of our 
iiiglicst gratlu'i tes ; the printed syllabuses 
ami tlie names of tlte lecturers count for i 
nothing, Lhougli they may serve as an 
“eve-wash” lor foieign visitors. In this 
grove of Siraswati the trees exi>eet to be 
jinlgcd by tluir leaves self-nuitered j ami 
noi !)v their fruits. 

Hut wlu'ie lu s the remedy ^ Nobody 
wotdd suggest the elusing ol llie Ibiiversily 
colleges and a retuni to*lhe oM state ul 
thing.'. Ibit the present arrangement is 
adiUiltedlv defective ; let these delects l)c 
cured, /'//st, while eert.im branches ot 
adViUieed study skould be carried on 
midir the uiiiversUy only, because only u 
few s-.ndeiits sek-et them ;ujd not more 
linn one or two eompet^it teaeiiers* of 
each ot tlieiiT can I)e lou^d in all India,— 
then‘ is no reason why in ilie morepopular 
hr,inches {such as History, Pure Mathe- 
ina t ies. ('icneral Philosophy, Inorganic 
Cheiiiistiy, Nie.,) certain welll e(iuippcd 
colleges sliould not be allowed to carry on 
M. A.aud Honours teaeliing. A specialist 
in n sgiall subdivision of science or art 
may Jie allowed to earrv (ui his teaching^ 
up to the hijiliest degree in iiis own college 
"■'d Taboratoiy, and the Pniversity 
stftdeiits \vho cket that liruiieh ought to 
•i)e .sent lo him, instead ol the teacher 
lieing upi'ooted and transjdant.ed lo 
DajJthanga, Ihiiidings. 'i'he present ar¬ 
rangement leaves no place umjer the 
Ibiiveisity for isolated scholars to (lo 
thew' work' ijuietly, specialise, and tnllow'" 
their own line to finality, 'i'hcy must all 
come lo Calcutta, eonfiuan to ttic same 
;vpc, cariv out the mamlates of the 
niegalomaniae, lose ihcir tliiu small \nncc 
in the llahel of the Council ol Post- 
jrraduate Studies, and liavc their indivi-^ 
duality, tlieir special gift, crushed out by 
the system. 

Scc()iull{\ t hero should l)c some amount 
of (Tecentr.'ilisat ion, and eleaiTy defined, 
delegation (j| powers in the body th<'i#t con¬ 
ducts tlic i>ost-graduatc studies ol the 
TTiivcrsity. There is at present on(;-nJ^in 
rule, discretionary goverinnent, ami, uot. 


lih MODRKiNi iCKVlliW FOK |('LV, 


I Ik' ri'iu'ti (ii i,i\\ lip. t ho Lrifin 

ai.fl U"' J.soil priiK'iph-, (inir‘-5 

ijMt public j'wmioils, sjKH'iptl ])i i*iiiotions 
loL ip'.'piipi^'or the strili. IL !Uri\ do 

in oinoruonoy tiinos, ])ut on^^ht Hot to l)o 
du noniM! oonfliti<ni of ri iTSpcotiible 
;uiivcT>ily with a sixty yoars’ j^lorions 
listory hchitid if. d'lio Dictator ought Ic) 
le ivi)lac(*(l by Ihc Sciiattis. 

It may ])c ar 2 U'‘d lli.at rui incthci.'Uf nr 
•-u*ni])l senate m.ai;cs a, diotafor liUe 
dav sar licee; sary lor the public goofl. f')ur 
inswer is, I.nok at Alexien. It was a 
;emi-barbarous conuiry, tom bv civil 
wao*s and sul>j(‘ci to niedja vai conditions. 
[h>rpl)irio Dia/ niadt* iiimsclt' dictator of 
it ; he nnscrupulonsly restored order, 
idroflm'''d th<' .lUieiiitu’s o} eivilis-'d litf. 
\lid for s- me \e.a!'- made Mexie-i t.iU'* 
raidv wish tlilrd elas^' i-airop^an Stales - 
ai irew .-p‘p‘'i reports then Di;t/' leU liis 
Lluameatid .\lexieo is cxaeil\'\'!u‘!e it ^\:l^ 
>eUM’e, as if the interval (h rhe n ign ol 
Dia/ had been blotted out ot its history 1 
[f\ as von ari'ue, a di-riator was necessary 
in order to sel^air isenate; house in order, 
there is ikj kno\ting wlicm he' wall etaase to 
lie necessary arid tliose “discpiaUried zamin- 
:lars,”—our I'ellows,—will beceane capable 
of managing llieir own afVairs. ()iir 
Pfirphirio Diaz cannot last for ever. How 
will the Ihiards, li.alf a dozai I'aeiilties, 
:md every sid)-eoniinittee ajipointed liv the 
university, ol which he is n<»\v elviirnian, 
manage to do their wank when, in llie 
natural (‘oiirse ol tinie, the beaiiis (d 
Saraswati are wilhdianvn from them ? 
Is the “Universal moiiareli” (Cli^tkr/i-v/irti, 
Sntti-hu(l~(lhn-*^:un;\) training <anv suc¬ 
cessor any vizier to take his place ? If 
not, he will leave behind Iiini v'orse eka/ s 
than before his rise fo power. 

Another siiiAster developmenf of onr 
Univeivity finring the regime ol fha Sarlia- 
llhkari has b en the de]»osilion ol the \’iee 
Chancellor irom the eontiad ol' its highest 
and speesal erork. 'The rni\ersity has now 
gigantic .Vils 'Uid Staeiu'e classes I'vir the 
Mastership degrees, with sever.al hundreds 
ot lectures and a salary fund <'nnonnting to 
lakhs <d Rnpci s. Tiie whole of this depait- 
nic'.t has been jilaeod under tiic control of 
Sir Asutosh as iVesident iitlhe Council id' 
Higher istudies ; though he ceased lO be 
A'iec Chancellor 5 years ago, all this enor¬ 
mous power and />;jD'on<7gc continues still 
in Ivs liands, and the poor nominal Vice 
Clia :eellor j(resides over some clerks, small 


colleges siiorn ol m.v. (— amlin Jn*otv V^^ 
Ilonoui'^ teaching) and petty e*rthmina- 
turns lor liie I. A. or U. UaSs degrees 
t'hus tnerc arc now two Kings in oui 
Senate llousi iie Vice Chancellor <}t' jtirc 
SirCaneelot Sanderson, and tlie \dee Chan 
eellor c/e facto to whom rdl aspirants loi 
olHee, degrees, chairs and even aeadeniii 
favours and panlons, look up. This is not 
a healthy state of things. Is it going t* 
Ijc continued by Dr. Sadler ? 

\ye insist upon publicity, fixed prinei]des 
corporate ni;iiiagepi'.:ni. and the rigii 
exelnsion of the personal element in lh< 
government of tlie Higher Studies nl tii: 
universitv bci’.'iuse we want to avoitl tiu 
the bite ol Mexico. We vvant eontinnit', 
\v 1 . 1 ' ^ m -t iht' nnciM 

laiiily. i itioii, th'‘ | dduna 

Milt inn M- .'iIjMv spiiug Him tl’i 


t.uiity. i 
Ml it inn 1 I 
'nsei'’tion:M 
S’lhji'tn to m- 
ot lesp -.dd- 


llMl 


subji’in m* .uOii'’ ^eIn’.lny, advi\s 
ot lesp -.dd- eonu'-v' lei s, n.t .mdil ii’ 
an ind<‘p* nden l)-.ard If tie* good worl 
done l)y Sir Ashnt'j h Mukiieiji is t; 
be peroetnated, lie must follow tie 
more ditlicuU art of training Idis sue 
eessors and \vor :ing in eo-opi.-ratu.i 
Avilh associates <in ptdilie) wiio can can* 
<m his work. In bairope a stalesivian • 
judged by tlie permanence of tl:e fabric h 
has built and not liy his individna 
iniliianey. How f.ir is t'ns test appfieabli 
to our dictator? I'Ik* ineessa.T ebange 
going on in the metiiod of work, staff am 
management of onr “Higher Studies’ 
prove that tliis showy crowning iLopie c: 
our University can be^ kept standing onl; 
bv feverish repair, Iriittressing, and m 
small amount (jfi litne^wash. This canno 
JO on for ever. » 


Tlierefore^ eontiml o^’ UirivciMity alTair? 
, especially studies anji vxaminations, ough 
to be vested in an laemlemie eoiineil com 
]>oscd ol the teaehei's thcinsclves, as rc 
commended by the Haklane Coininissioi 
on the Ivondon University- But a 
Calcutta we haveVvery thing left to- tli 
Senate, and our Senate is a bod}’- in whiei 
educationists form a small minority. Eve 
in bodies, where a majority of edu'eutioii 
ists is necessary l)y statute, the letter c 
tlic law is saved by electing practisin: 
Uiwyers who also happen to lecture one 
')!' twice a week at the Law College or th 
(hiivcrsity Arts Collefjc, and who thu 
elbow out the teachers by vocation, Th 
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rtltc4 arc nt |)re:u.'iit iio-.\'lierc in the 
iianH-^^v’DlciiTt i)i Li:c I'liivn • • 

A lefmvtic'c to the (lebatc‘^ iu the 
[inperiai t i cc thniacil trt' Lorfl 

.'ur/on's tiiiie, when the present 
•iitics Act was pas^-ccl, ^lanvs tliat the 
t(i alluA the tcaclua'' )r*lhc 
ilhliatcd culhtw^ clcot a C'Ttaiii propor¬ 
tion ol'ilic I'chows, was oi)posc(I by the 
[lon’btc I>r. Arhutosh M ukhopadln aya. 
]‘he au}sl natural poilal t‘ir teacher*^ to 
I 'iii v'i-i‘'it V iii'inaLrcnirra has b“* a lluis 
hut. The IV- alt that ival aca-.ltanic 
)pini(»u Iku no njcai'S of inai ini?, iise^f 
(i'Tm'i.I in the c<)a‘{uct ol ihe aiiairs <,1 ilic 
riiiver V. 1 'iificr ilic f\i- tin.^ coiiiliii‘nis 
indi'p •• ’.'ut a’\i S'h I'r spedi’u 4 tcaclv.as 
e.aiiua 1 '-i aiti- the ^’naie in : uii'aeii** 
uiniih. 1 >. .ml t!u lea. ; lia i, d•» .sre po er- 
k l ^ ‘ '^K-m t lie t ah'. lis IS exactly i lie 
atanosijhere iii'it tinurishes one-niaa rule, 
'i’h.e Sciiaie ilou-,e ;in annexe to tiie 
IbuhC'turl. 

the am’ll \ uu''MS .'iiohor <»t t’ne reeent 
.M^er.urn jian;ph!e!, h*i C‘iu>inici Inn in iln- 
r///ie/'has, VC! v v.aseiy lenuirhs, “l-or 
'wii a does a rii!ver-''if \ exist if not to 
and iiaiti leaclu !>, to (^vaU* tlieir 
*;»indan]s and to their ideals.-' 

^Jiisiorieailv is th? nn^t aneieiU ol 

Tdl ifs ruiK-ti(M!S. To tN'misniil and extend 
iaiO\vledi:;t is hiiT a ]i;y‘i ol'thc mission ot 
a n:iftv<’rsU V. it must h"ld aloit the lamp 
*‘)i truth,^nud l*t its liedit shine. W) it 
■lu- Miiinsted the interests of i;nowhs'U;v‘ 
and <jt ciillure wiiiiiu its bounds. //.s 
/e.-w/n’rs- are repre.ieni aiiee*^ and ])ro|» i- 
tC.'mdrsl; (ft the hi_;her learnin;;, aad 
^hfjnhJ niturJ liyiifn •iHin-t rnlion nl //s 
pone/', /^s fni'l Ils worth." 

ilo’.v our univ /su v falN shoi-' oi' this 
I'leal IS ' eri-!;noJ\'ii. Us teaeliers ate 
powet-less. sp!( ._ess. ide Idess servanis 
of a riuu'bim-. nroiess^MrU-' should, 

lorm a * “ij.vi:(u al slmi,” compo'ed oi liic 
braiiisoflhe tc;chinj.f jirofe-sion, dehber- 
ately and c<;rporatelv« oilaainsini^ the 
IcaeliiiiL'', scttiii}; ! ho standard, ami reai- 
isinpj Uie ideal. Itnt*^it present it looks 
more like the Russian army, a diaolie 
mass (W* small rejiiments (»r e'*mpanies. 
wit+ra dictator atlheto]), but no respeet- 
,'il)le and rcsi»oiisible otiteers in command. 

AVhen wc have Set pur house in order, 
A| suerj^ested aliove, the next reform ^Yonl 1 
lie ill'* estal)lishineiit of eo-ordination and 
roetproeitv ainon^ the dirferenl univer.d- 
tres, in order to make the nujst of cuir C-n- 


isiine: talents :in ] icsotnees. and jireveiA 
neullesi dujjheatiou and w.'iS.te ot men and 
iiooke, proic'-sois, a-.i) (’aiaher) 
studeitis shoida b»‘ tr.ely c\eliar';^ed 
between lle-m and each ol t!»em askevl io 
specialise in ^ mu hivii’ch lor the beiieiil oi 
all India, l-or the iiuth’. i bi.inelics ot 
stmiy, India i.^ nut yt L a e'-ji-imui; it 
would be Wiser -lo (leal it as a. sim;le 
unit. 

1 he pivscii! attitude ol (Mi-e Indian, 
rniverslly to another i.-i that td arnu'd 
n.'li-ralii V.- -'Wiiat th devd do ^ on u-ant 
her<': Oil mv ere-'*" d’iceo (Dolish 
rivalry often makes [in to ns rieieah■le’ as 
two IT'neal yanniulao. pail': of. 

fhe ;;eme L'St.ae. I'lu’rn''. r:al> Tro;-. ..soi* 
f/I I^e'*noln!^^'’‘.il ibab.sl tarnda lourn- 
nl ot in ‘Ian iveonomie^ ids rival ;^t. 
CaleuU a not to !»e ou.LUone, oaiuediately 
alt'-iavanK staueii .niioM i-r. b-.dli tin* 
])ap; rs .'lie now ah >ut a ae iii ruTears oj 
Dubheaiiim. as iheiv i-: is a nroei'. .at eeo- 
no'iiie talent a*, adable m India iorinore 
than one hii;]! el.iss ceoinanie pat<er. Tiie 
Iransier oi studLiits, yevm; a tv^Tileefl 
workets. iVom one I’niversity to an-aiier, 
has to ioiiow a etiuduous dd.aoiy prtKS-- 
dtire, and is olten as diliienlt .as the niip-ra- 
iu)a {;i a erimina] trio.- (loni one district 
toanotliet-. The result is liial we have an 
expert in a partienlar suoj('e’ ]>’.uin” 
wllh'jtit students in Ins o \-n rniversily. 
wiiile s^lndeiits ol other m>iv'. i siu-.s wso 
wank to siii-IV that ; niij‘ci can :;.>1 (hi so,^ 
or have T> He eonUait wiih {ie* tlurd rale 
le.tehTn.p th it. indi'i as a whok i'S the 
l^f.^v.r bv this eiiioreed, luin unrih mi*-. 

• pi*'•vlneial i- oia 1 ioa. 

Mind tri v. til-’hae,.i, st ivehne 1 iin-liiu~ 

tio*)s ,• Innibe impiii. lisai and t;i:'','?n 
opeiM ■) aii t'Ve li.duui pr '-lu-.'s, ^![ i , no 
j.ro()d uni! uj>!_v inp sm ii •oo-,d-.p-anV‘ 
p! f.vjiiei ;i iusliliUions, na ‘s;h \ !■■ a: ii>r 
toaeentivoj liu iii..',oest o.'a.., :;i t a*. 
sidij'o.'t. 

I nivcrs'tv r. lorm in ie aeai vvill lie 
iiU’onipIete witiiout the ■ siabhsiaaciit Hi a 
hill (.olle^e l-u post-;.ir-dn a te studies^ 
and research woik. The llennali mtJleet.* 
is no doubt vtry k-en ; but Us >’!reamy 
iiiiaetiu'u iwne.ss, proneneto uns -ua^iliUv' 
cnlhusi.,.sni, and fondness lor vaeue .nenrr- 
alis^lioii, refiuire to lie counte-acted by. 
tinitiu'in strenuous loiup;onlimua ^damr, 
file [lalieiit ploduiajit observaii^ni .'tifd cor¬ 
rect record of numerous minute pari^eui'us 
and seientitieally aseert.aihed laets.^w it-- 


is 


Till: MODUKN KIvVIIvW FOR |rL\, lUls 


wlncli nil VAMu-ralisatinus, nil 1 
nnist Ijt itilil-'. U i-. ciiiv ))v ‘/laving (‘''ii- 
Ifttictilv Ml ilir lahora1 1 .rv (nr lilvi'arv) 
that ihr Jli-KLiali rau linpr t<» uut tlic 
jrjM'osrli uj inti'llrrln ti i>arr<ainfss aral 
iit< rarv fliai lalanisiii aiuT halt a ccmury 
ut tlir liiiilif'St iiiiropraII C'liu'ation. 

<hir foiintrvnuai nut snflirirntly 

ivalisr the iinnionst' ainoiial nflalfonr lic- 
hiiul (.'viTy atlvaiuT, howfvci slitjlit, in 
liiirnpran scicnci' or even tcohinhouv. In 
(TC'rnianv ryscarali srhoiars work IG iinurs 
a (lay Irmn yrar's fii.l lo yrai’s ctuI. and it 
is sonk’tinu‘> cjidy aitfi ten (»r r\on iwnitv 
years ol snrh toil that llicy voiitinv to 
, l)uMish llu* result to tiie world. in 
i'hinland the yieatest seientists work, 
rxjn-iiinenl and (d>serve, and reeord ior at 
least lli liours' a day. Svieli sti'enuoiis 
labour is not j^ossihle in tile Hen,e:al pinin'- 
at any time. and eunniimiiis lahtjur 
throughout the year is iiu])Ossii>K here.'- 
IG therefoie, the rtseai-eh work otour 
students and jjrolessors is not loix. ni niu'-h- 
rooni growtli and ni inushroom duration, 
jfhi-ha is agar ,1 to take her place among 
the enrieliers tM tlu' world’s stoek ul 
knowledge, the mecessary elimatie I'ondi- 
tions lor doing sneli W(nk must he sup¬ 
plied. 

The scheme is not costly. Land may 
l>e acfiiiired and liou'-es huill 1>etw eon 
d oimg and Darjiling, say ai Sonada, and 

* WluT. llifU fiii-l \ rtta rui I iliic.-iti nust. Sii 

' Thi'otl.irc Morrisv'ii, io visiu'd lii'lia fi>s a isai-dn-j- 

St.i viecs Comiijis-iDn ainl i.t-ai d new 
I III vei'MlU'S <i)t JUhrir and tlu* GenOal la'oviiu .*'! wvn 
binder conleniiilaLj he ui,‘.ad lli.n tiuse sIk.uIiI Ik* 
tocalcd Mi the hills Sii (irder to gel ti'.* i> MitelUTtind 
lesulls f‘>i the nuniey aad als.M».-.UM' the di'\el <ti 
inent fd luaUli and clniiaetet ithrungli Kcl.i«*in auMik* 
ti*‘ stiidtf-nts Ant)tlu*i d is! Ldne.•ln>«ln^^, 

jhincipal N N ^all^^h. ])l<'adi*d tor rlu* e;.tal] •dmiicni 
ol ii hill erlleije h)r !k*ngaiis in his ir.ip' r, t lie hufinn 
.V.auo/, luentv 'Ne.,isai:(» 'Hu M).h ni K-\ w\v has 
Mjso done it Ik'Iou* jndej»e.ulenLl\. 

1)1 

Th< bird of daylight folds her yellow wittgs 

Behind the violet-shadowed liills al<tr. 

Froin heights of peace, some secret poet 

dings 

On dusky streams, tlie poem of a star. 

The sky, the silence, and the dusk are mine, 
I'or they arc Thine, and Thou art mine in 

love. 

Ah Oo'd ! my heart is turning crystalline 
See-ng- Thee play al crystal stars above ! 


iIk- liighest rniversily workers in ccrtrnii 
;e])art'nents oi study transferred ■'there, 
i ):dy .'k/i anctu] sttidenls neetl gO' there ; tlit 
builc (d our M.A. and M.se. candidates 
Would study in the plains. I hc ])rt»fessor^ 
who \v()uld work in tlicse hraeiug coo 
heigids during eight muntlis would descend 
to eartii in tlu* cold weather and give 
Darldiaiiga Bnildiugfs (or the ralit-t'diosli 
Institute) the bcnciit ol the wisdtun they 
liave garneud and the secrets they have 
extolled Iroin Xalure in their 1 limalayan 
hermitage. A practical beginning can lie 
.'uade with only ten lakhs ot l\tipces, wldcli 
would fully eo\'Lr ail initial expenses oi 
land ac.piisiliou, (special) lahoraLory and 
iiiir.ary building, and (piartf rs ior ."><1 
leaciicis and 'h)tt slndeius, but not the 
booiis and apI);^aLu^. T'lC cost otining' 
.'Old tile leeiirring cxjieuscs would Ik alunit 
oti pcrcciit, hii.:lKT tiiaii in llu- plains ; but 
the j*f,siiU would pay it ten luue^ (*\ci. 

W'e Kijuire a great stat< suian or patri¬ 
ot to undertake ilie hold step oi st.mdiug 
sponsor to tills idea, and we can assure 
him ot puhiic support when the scheme i.*- 
"uce lauuciud. It can be done, and 
Bengal ouglil t o do it. 

K. \. A. 

'llu* pd.*«.* iC I'cul Mull- Will lr.‘ coipsiii! r;.lil 

elie.'iptr Ilian In L'aie^utla ; tuU '.-uicd W t'a' 

cutta lies]K-})sia liu* linys will i*.a m-ni* ainl th'*i».lt.u 
ou*-( iihiji* <iti llu* wImI** \i!I>tI kt P'.mU ;ealeiitl.i 
hou'-c ir'ii is pM^hilniivs, ai‘*ui idll e«)lii «1 imII iit 
nuiiiinal, Ikmi” "niv .*> jur eein. nl tin. ee.st (»l tie 
Ii'ni-L*. ' 

{."liin-Ui'il iiiiii.il c\f>viuJji till- ' 

I'lu'.* of l.iiul 'J laldiS. 

(. t»st ol Icvi llni;.;, roads. I’cvet ment ... l’;< ,, 

l.alh)! at»>iy. Iii)iaiy and lectnif roonis L*’j 

.">(• l.tinilN tjuaricis ai l.s r>’pun cav 'j 
ana Seals ;»i Rs* .“00 lau'l) (ifcUulinj: 

kit. ljt*n aiul oiUljousi's) i ... I'm 

Total in 

H ' * o \ coi uic If r.iul s I he I'l'id ii ee, lie* J v\ o lak lis 

Mi'i V n «ii*\ I >t d AO Pic p.iii'lrp.e ol 1) M»l, s and appai*’ 

Deep in my stiul, tlie voice of beauty lulls 
My white-firime hcaiT, and eartli-enchantec 

^eyes. 

Through the diin-ptirplcd dusk, iny lis'ccn- 

ing pulse 

Throbs to the music of the dreaming skies. 

liARlNintAXATIl. CTtATToJ‘AI)TIA'AV. 
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1L1A)MAC\' (tirtns the imi'.urinnl 

.iivi'-jA’ii uf |K\’!o/ in iiK.Mleni Iiih'r- 


i!(iI [^,'1 vv riii<] ll)t !'(.• IS ,'i !nr ''0 
iiliiiilH'r oi lull's* ■.vliirluruM!l,itc(!ic;ii>!*oiirr. 
iiicnt, i|'!a!itic;i#,.iii.s, and ilniicscf 

;nnlMss:i'l.)i-s in wtirksf^li llii‘‘^nl'itoL It 
h.i''h; cii :pIu\';i i V tiwttd ilmt in tin.* cnsn <,( 
Lnhn \yv inn,. ],iii niv-i'^r inlormntion 

‘fill.' -ijiirccs .(■> !\‘i.vtid*i 
iiLjiits njul t'MlLMiKin., m pL.'n e tiiiKS, 
Uo .ii<‘ tn a 1 ) 1 . tUn p'jnn so iar as tins 
liutsinii o| our is foiut.rued. 

i-Mploin.'K’\ ill Uit' s( n.-ie ni vyliah i* is 
Keiu'i-rdly UUdcK^tood ITl illo* \ci n Unie.s is 
.’-inuiiin.u that eoidd not Ih, nn-t with ;is 
^Lich^ iu AiK'K'iit India. Fltt* svsU'i’a (•■ 
K’ei t ditiiiu a uiljass.Kior.-N*/#/77//aac'/;Dr I nun 
uie court to atiolhcj; was a feature I hat 
lid ^lot exist in those a^.tes. li lias also 
l)i‘ noJ.ed iiiTit the same aft of'rules as 
e^ards this suhjeet did nut prevail in al! 
he epojhs ot our pfildieal lustfirv. In 
vorks ol iiunleru International Law it is 
itafed that the ie.'y.ures ol cniba.ssies and 
he regulations reu-anliirj^^ them tliat wen 
lurenl in llu' Mi idle Aue--. weie some- 
vliat ddlernnt iic.m tirosi* th.it obtain in 
tHukrn tnius. \Ve .ue told tint liiltiu 
ige of Louis >»I thi,’ ‘envoy* \\'as merely ,i 
ivrson who was sei.,i^ by one* soverei, 2 ;ij ti^ 
Liiutliei to carry on 'a special missitm. It 
vas^this kiutr that be^aii the s_)stem ot 
tationinjt *'tnibassad(jrs* permaneiitlv in 
arei^n cotirts. The growth ot inter- 
aVional relations in kfter a^a-s made'diplo- 

Jacy an absolutely necessary department 
•1 statc'<Tatt. ■ ^ 

.-Iff India gradual eluinges are visible as 
(;j;aids the character, ([ualifications and 
lines ol diplomatic nainisters, as we pro- 
^d from the Vedic lo the ‘historic’ period 
r the aneieat history ot India. Lveii in 
he, period of its Iiftest develofinient diplo¬ 


macy ne\ar reached tl:e advcUiee ot im)den 
tinu^. iVrnmiunt embassies were, il 
would ajjpear, unknown and wi-re pro- 
bablN uuiK 11 .S'-a!'y even in the time ol 
kauiilv.'i,* The diploiiialie mim*;tt.r in hi: 
Wfuk wa.-. "lie ‘•tnl as m llie Mnhlle Age^ 
m LuiMpe to carry on S(>me special Inisi- 
ness. \vi lie was entiusletl with the 
iiiirleate task (j 1 issmiig uitiniatuiu belore 
wni', deelai-in., war, concluding ^realie^; 
and in gt'iieral keeping Jiis soveieign in- 
tormed oi the state oi the deienees and rtie 
'•oiujiara liv<* st I engt Ij and wfalniess okthe 
e"imlry to w hieii la was sent.- lie per- 
rmed \a iiiueh tie same tunetions as 
iiilorm;.d hy liis pioiotypc in the 
wesLein w orld. 

ills'! OKV O! ilJI’I.oMAcy^IX IXDIA. 

la the agf <d the ALiinfrns we meet with 
ihe ti’rm <Itiin i ) emjMC'ytd in the sense 

f ‘A/(‘ss(7/g( r' to carry iicw’s. Agiii is 
olt‘'ii mentioned m the ^ edas as a dutn 
wii > was supp'tsed to ptrhu'ni the tunetion 
ol rallying the (jlfermus made to the gods 
bv the L.7/.7/n He is used as 

till' mcdiLim of eummunicatioii between 
tlic ^tu[iremj' airi the sacnlicer.'' 'I he tern* 
here lioes not liowevtr sigiiily any person 
wjio was t" seive as ;in iniei national 
agent. 

Ill! Wptii \e(!.i ‘^amljila* 

M- ik' " . ..f, i 

jM I !!n i;i n! I 11 i ' >i.p’ j . .<1 litj I 

.ilat :!.( luM i-jH-j • liicif . 
fu: lie,. lua’inn.Hi "t .i itpl'iiu.ua •dji 
U) ifi.U uf the Cfii'.ui fi>i iiibi ijs e. 

! Iwi'.n, \\i : . 1 /f L. 1 . \ 

,\r (t ‘'irt: .!/ '/.'// VM !. I'l'i, A f.H. 

;. A’, / ., 1, KV 1 . The <* ■. 

-iy] Tl'ithMn * 

elf. 

in dll thf' p.i-sa,^e >|ni>U‘s the* 

in (If V 1 / •"! ui Ih .thniaH i — * 

4 f\i/Av.' in!>)(',< I\' 

ri <17^ ^ 77f=?,Hl77 ^ 

' '.'\jh Liii'-d 1?r77T*Tf-* 

.md yfv.T .e T fn’i: 


disHosi"' («• 
: > t 1 ‘r .'-t fn I 

IM* Ijfl (• 

"O r '.j>« 111! 
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I'/wni KN Kl'.VlBW FOk JULY, l‘JiH 


isr;-«)ll,c . ,, ,, i. I »{c‘!jf>lf :i nv'SScu^icT— 

nr^tltifn ''.'iV-'n-a in Ins j:1oss in tlie 

! \ t;i]i n;;' >1 !.s i"i’Ac\’n Liic Vv'o terms 
hiln : ii'! /' fi s A is 

f.ie , ' i 'K :i .n «- ^ ; nilMij.; inten;ii!,(.‘iH'.: re;^-’ )\ 1 - 
? e, ' v./ji'!!! jtj ot tile ni'niy :t; tl 

ifUTelv c ^']tlnliKd ris ‘one sen i 
1*'. ii!'. icr’. 1 he ioruu;r .'ipp:ti\nilv 

as iin.n* .'in lii!( rn.tlidiir;.- a^crit than liio 
att‘r. \^^• r-'.a_v l‘i,]d the view tliat ll:e 
era. I. '\ aMjaireJ .-e tieimie;;! s* nse 

I' i\ eihe jjeiinJ, while 
'V ■ i:.-''' 1 <- tU'iiete the <!uin oJ llie l\it» 
V'edie ni-r. 

An ‘uivd\\ i'lrrnl;, tifef] in tiie sense iM' 
'(U an. nt far inu-niatn.ual clealinp.s, ap- 
neaTS in he (le\-e!(ipnienl ('f the ina\t 
.'poeli, roes au'])\ no nv-ans rare in 

ihi^s pv'i hi'i iiiin'.sters (lesj>ateller] hv one 
so^aieinn L-' anifliu'r whether m ]»eare or 
nilhee\i-t'/ the raillnaak o( liostililies. 
iNatmallv, we meet m the ivpies witli 
illustrations and ilahoralc retrulailrins 
len'anlnn; the ehai'aetei r>l the emhassit's, 
then-na.h! s anil duties, their immunities, 
.■te. vhe lipie> Jiselose to ns sr.-me oi tlie 
j)riueiples (A etpiiip and /airneis jv.uarditi^ 
Ihi-^ hraneti oi intu'nallonal l,:\v w hieh aie 
lomal ni ohservaiiee :inioi»i^ Ivuropean 
imtiou' in th( 'Ii. .dinps wit h oneaoioiher. 

Iiljjh mae\ apj.e.o*-. as, a dislinet and 
indi:'iK iisnhl. leattue ol internal lonni eon- 
f'uet ii'o!!) the ‘hisioi'ie pirhfd’ when threat 
inip**1 A«nec* wa''.'1 It.'adied to the work (d 
jml»aS‘enii>rr- in toueinn eoarts. Inlorma- 
tion IS ];y ail mean^ uJi ,,u this alike 

ill 11 k' woiias oi ixlipiou and seeiilar litei'a- 
ture. la tliir' depaiani' nt also tlie worlc o-t 
Kfiutilyai throws tiood liplit and it is lull 
oi ilhi. iraijoas wiiieh ;:o to sliow how in 
Ins tune embassies laid lieconie of ininiei^se 
necessity. 1 'lie political syslenl ol'Kanti- 
lya, tlie V‘tnietno oi Ins empire, the rela- 
thnis hetvveui the various states iu his 
lime, .'Hid the pleat importance that was 
atlaelied o^■ him to the theory (j 1 ‘bakinee 
oi power' made embassies, treaties and 
t'lllianees m-ttl'. is ol great inijKirt. ■ 


CLAS^inCA'l iox A\P i rXCTIONs Ol* mi’LO- 

MvV'l IC At.PNTs. 

InKriialiotial waw in liurope classilies 
llie diiploinalie agents ol' a state under 
\arious luanls. It was at the Congress 


ol \'iriiiin" ihai, an ati(.mpt was ni.a!.; 
give a dehtiile el is'sdiealio!’ cA thesa 
ministers aeeording to tiieir yank aoid 
pr.'eedenne. 'Ilie.-e were : (1) Ambassathu's, 
rapal la-gatcs, I nneios—r-preS'i nt ing th'. 
tjcr.^on ami (hp.nitv ni' the s(wei(.ign as wa ll 
as ih.. ahnirs of their kingdom ; (k*) I nwjys, 
n'inisi(*rs, eie , :5ecrr,diIr d to sovi-naans : 
f'i) Charges IiWli'iiia; ata-redit'd Xa ioiaa.o 
ministers; •, 1) Consuls, ete., wliopcjh rmed 
kss imp. -riant ihilies td a jndieia! am 
eomniereiai nature, 'i’he.io (tdVeisd m m) 
Ironpoiie amjllKr in tdclr oiipdiy, iuia; 
tions ai.d immunitivs. \\\ hml, in iwtw ei 
lliat in gciicial language li:c term ant 
bass.ador was user! Pj coeer all ll;e^^ 
form^. 

had imntim id xa-aous i.Imh; >i 
(tijdomalii nr.risU'rs in llu; lit*aalure “ 
.meient hiv’d! Ihcfe we*e geiieiaih 

styled wlinttyer their laoilc and tin 

nilssu)}! on will'd', iluy weie sent, dim 
praetie(.' eoniitmed thronghoiiL the Igiii 
]>trifd' in wliieh we are able h* dtt-eii; 
very little diheieniiaiii’m laL\*.e.aj one h.im 
oi dipioinatk' agent and am ther. In I itv'i 
ag<'s we meet wd:!« (Ml'i'erent names g'lvti 
tridiileivnt gradis ol mimsieisiu aeeord 
anec witii 'tlieir ]a.wers aaul pri ev denct* 
In Kaiitilva's^ time diph.nmcv ha<l a<l 
vaneed enough Irt be rter-gniscvl as a /uli 
jeet ol iriiernational eonduet worthy n 
detailed erjnsidr radio.-. The number ^aia 
iunetions oi these agents, and tlie gravit;. 
oi inteniational relations had a'd iiecoini 
So complex as t(» iieetssitat<‘ tlieir elassi 
lieati‘>n. ' '1 hose ware: — tl Xisa ishtHrthah 
Liutah, (;>) I’aiimitarthah. (1) Sasana. 
haia. 

The first ela^^s were left in charge ol tu 
nutst respoiisiljle (hities such as issuiig 
nitimatum before war, declaring war am 
eoneluding Ire.alies. It hvas lek to Ihes' 
to act in sucIph waiy as ^ not to prejudic 
the interests of theiu-owu slates a*id keej 


o. S;iii-l.ir uoCjii'P’ k-r lI.c.j ih‘'.'ElK>'J .nose .il tli 
'hie.Uy I'f WcMpli jli I oCiS) wimh n-aiKs llu: ti.uu 
non fiou! ihf' Inieiii.itinrjaMj.ov of llic MuKPr A;.;c 
to that of nioilern linJC‘> aful in llic Con^iui^ uf Ai.> 
la-Chapcllc t8i8. 


7. In llu* hph *> two kiuiis of agcnis ate in c\ 
denre g ^ anil 


..)i k .ai' '' a- 

liiil.'i 


! ■ I s :;OCl, !o i!*L’ Mllijc^t M) l.ltcr 
..ij.li. i'ln.ina .ind Xiti»ak\.t- 


A. 'I'lie Sifkr.itii(, has apiiarcnlly only two kind 
f iniei n.iiional aj:cnls . Neeicl ypy iand ope 

-'j’y Xec also Ajpu hmana ((.'CA/./, sloka 12 , 

!. ..Jr/zh/oo//'Dh I. t'h. f^s 


INThKNATlONAL J.AW L\ AKCIi:Nr I\I>IA 


uj^tli^‘haliuico ol ^" wltiiii m the 

rfj;(j_arK:uUili‘n l-irnio-l t:!icnio.^t imps/J iam 
point "ill staircniit, I'-a'. we read Vl the 
>;rcat inn)orlaiK'-j t > Ik- .aUiehed liy^a kitpa 

to thf' ihenry of ih-: ‘iKil'inee of j)o\vei’ 
mnoMi^ the twelve ral rs who liMai'.od the 
ituunL'ilii ami wiih whuni he had telati(*ns. 
Aelassical example of aa amlja^isach-r of 
this type \vaSri Krishna who Ava.s s-.-nt 
l>y tlie Pan iavas to the ICanrava'^ for 
,m*fj:otialioim with fhe Idtir ja. L before 
llie oiuhteah of IhePireai Whir. 

Next ill imp'ortanee (.une the diila 
d'liis was a term :]iat >\'.is used in general, 
to cover all the form:-. ICautilva m.das 
special mention of thi^i ela^'S‘ N assitraiait 
toil Sfiecial powers and bmetionr. 1 hese, 
after thev had, been d*M>atcl'-ed t .u 
eonntrv, wete tojlve mh-ididly i^rmx with 
Uie imptn tani ottieer^ and ^a( (piaiat them¬ 
selves witi'^the siiuatam there, Tlio\ Ija-d 
to provide tlieit ‘-‘lates with detail;-] ia- 
toruiatioii :i< regards the delenees ol the 
state to wliieh they w'ent nad tlie com- 
patidtive strenuth of its army, navy, foili- 
iiealii ns ele. 

A nlnu'^ter of il,e thini el iss performed 

less important lunetions and. as the term 

imulies, W'as hat ii' eh.ar:;c of theV'^*'ti‘-‘i-dar 

jjimsion on whieii he was sgit. lie was 

-W'esiid with lanvcr? to briim las lais.sion 
, • • • ' 

to a satisfaetoi s ermelnsioa. 

Tin.- miiiisteis of last tvj'e aeted 

merely in the e*ipaeity of ‘carriers (d 
an ssa;;es* from one court to aaoth;r. 

* h'smoNAoi:. 

• Next we pass on to the eoasideiatioii (d 
tile work of Siiies a»fi oilier ‘news agents’ 
xN'ho formed in t!iemselve?i a type of inter¬ 
national aixents. Ibipioiiai^e wans a very 
‘ancient custom ill India, luili.sed not 
merely for purposes of internal administra 
tioii but also Tor external piirposes, 
for kiiu^vinp: the stvcpgth and weakness* 
of the surrounding states. The spies aeted 
as tlM: scervi agents of a state sent to the 
hostile eountry. In inafters of internal 
adininiiitration tliey were used to provide 
the'cenlral aduiiuistVation with iufonna- 

10 . Aillinsabtia Hk. VI. Ch. 2 ami A-ni Ihiian.i 
4u. .si. T. 

*,ll. ill the lau-i wDiks of litoraUue u-e liiul 
.only three classes iiieMU ourfl aii'I ^ Tf is c\<Iu(]ccl h 

is‘|)iobabiy because liie Icrm ? cT in ilicii ae.ewa.- 

only a I onunon Iciiii UM'if lu denote only tliplomalu 
■ a;,,eiYl .in<l tem e vm . ia>! . aen i spcela! 1 »miI 




tion as to wh.p pas'^ed in tlie eotintry, 
t<; the lel.’itions of the •yoveriiUient w itli 
the governeil, to re-ioix e.oes i;! mnh 
admini,sl ration, in shott t'> know tlu* 
gener<tl stall* ol piridie feeiingP* In 
matteis eoneerning foreign policy they 
were used to secretly eolleet information 
about the enemy eoiiiitry. The Sjiy 
appe.irid in ihe gdise o; a Trader, an 
aseetie, a (piaek, a eidtivator or a recluse 
and ininisjied in:iien.ils lo iii;i state a])')ut 
theeneniyp- and seeieey w.is tlie very 
teatuie that weid. to distinguish tla-se 
from the .amba* sredors of the Inpdier class, 

1 hi-i is probably the leasoii w hv in some 
of the later works of fit ere lure i he ambas¬ 
sador is eonsi'iered intnly ;i,s an ‘open 
spv.’* ' iMigng the age ol the Agnl Pnrana 
ail tlie diplonrilie agent--.wdieiher ‘secret’ 
or ‘open’ were elas*;' '! togelhei aiul eoiT- 
sidereil a.s pertin'ming duties not cpiile 
honniiralde in eiiaraeler. 

d'he spies were ol immen-e importance 
t > a state and a kingdom is said to liave 
its roots in spies ami .secret akeins.’Pleet 
as the wind, and energetie av4he smg they 
were to travel in the eatfijt of liu-enemy 
gather secret iiilormiition.*'■ A king 
was to appoint sueli nuu as secret spies 
as are ch ver in iimlcrstanding the move¬ 
ments of tlje enemy and subjects, ;is vvou'nl 
laithfiilly deliver the intoinmiion thev mav 
have recuved.^ ■ Rckiting to the adminis¬ 
tration ol espionage we :ead*' •— 

(1) ''file king should examine flu- spies, 
befoK? appc^intmcnt as to their enpaeity 
.and Iitfuesty. 

(k’} lie should be we]i-i)roteeted while 
in tlieir presenee. 

(.'it lie siiould hear from Ihemnt aigiif, 

(I) ile should punish them w’wen dW- 
houT'St but*earefuiiy protect lliem during 
tlie period of wajrk. • 

12. .Suk/.im/i. 1. )i. :.(i2 2(<\. 

13 . Siin/Hi ll. 1 ',. 

Sonic ol tbfi-c o)).c:> wuh* the tpLiM)‘lU'poilO! / 
who avc known :is Luln.i VI): 

Niiprcv.-uo/ by lin: (ofik?. .lud (Ian,;’., ini'n) 

in hillar J'hb' i VI. 

14 . A:;/// i/iir, In t]j('.SiiIoaivL .d ,u 

i:> Loivul-icd only .i-> the u’.hci T' 

dCjlalUlH'llts (1 I ik I.p-i . 

in. \II. 

I?. (II. y; :itii! ' 

15. li'hi. (1. il. o-',, njl 1 ), .See S rkaih 

lud iiolt • 



THE MODERN REVIEW FOK jUI.V, I'JIH 


It has l<> l>c inlorrcd from the aijave 
IIku llioii;;h tl”,' U*rni spy dil not in 
j^vncr.'il nuan that contemptihk: ptrrson 
^vho lictrays his own sick- to thconeniy 
ano who fivsirvcs t'o bo jnit to deatii lor 
his oriino, liotrayal was, it woiiltl appear, 
noL allo.uothor nnlviiown. TIkto \va,s 
probably l!io hirkinj^ fear that ijj t’lc 
oinplovniont nf tlu-se soorot .agents the 
op])o-iio oronp nn^.(ht at anytime win them 
o\or easily to its si<k*0 ' This snspieion 
aivl want of abs()Iuto eonfiflon<.r in tlieso 
saorol agents is in oviJenoe in tin* Minira- 
ivikslu'isa wlnoh is a tirama invulviny a 
series oi ph»ts anti eonnterj>iots 

The art of es[)iona^e reaehed its height 
under Kaulilya" ' about whos^ govern¬ 
ment Mr. Smith rem:irks as follows* * : — 
“The govenitneiit relicti on a highly 
organised Mstem oI esj*if)nage, i)ereading 
L'verv depat tinent oi the atlministratitni 
and t-’verv class u! Ilie j)<.)pukition.“ W'e 
;ire tnld lliat cipher-writing was used I)v 
IIksc and pigeons weie empluyed to eonv<-v 
seeiel intcihgenee* and Mega st he ties 
iiitdiO'' ineiitiKV ot this special de[»artUK‘nt 
.‘ontroiled b\ Mie ‘live institutes of 
jspionage.’ ] 

'flic system (*l espionage so far as it 
v\as utilised for international de.dings 
na3' have implied as Air. Smith remarks" ■ 
inveterate and universal snspieion.' Hnt 
meh has lieen the ease in all ages with all 
jations as regal lis dealings in iiiter- 
lational polities. It can by no means be 
isserteil that this “inveterate and univer- 
ial suspicion wdneh regulated the dtatlings 
between every Kaja and his fellow-rulers 
lOYeriK'd the eondnet (d the prince to Ins 
)liieials and siil'jeets.'‘ '1 lus sw’eeping 
general!, ation "i Mr. is laTtaudv 'd 

[tiesiioiiable validil;, I In s^iies wto, 
'ni])loye.-l by kines lad ti; s.ilegUtiid tlieir 
nvii interests iu the op]>i'eSwSi(»u of tlie sub¬ 
lets, but tluy were utilised to pertoTtm 
nore satisfactory and laudable limetiims. 
['hey have in fact to be regarded as instru- 
ncr.ls through wdiom publie opinion was 
innight to hear on the king in his ])ul.)lic 
Lctivilies. Tliey served as a means !w 
vhieh the king could rectify some of his 
)\vn vices and f;iiilts.“‘ An apt illustr^i- 
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tion ol such utilisation (d espionage lyv th 
_ king with a view to x'eform liiiiiseif is fuun 
in the kamayana wdierc Kama attached 
niiieh importance to public opinion voice 
by a washerman as to f)ut away his ii; 
m.cent queen. 

Xhe reports sent in by these seere 
agents were mostly authentic- ’ hut some 
times there was iinlecd room for iindn 
reliance not being jdaced on their word^ 
for the spies were agents oi ]<iw rank an 
did not resort to quite liommrald 
metiiofls 111 the di-vhar.ge (/i theii tintie-. 
Kaut ilya says'- ’ verily M Int intormaiitd 
iiia3' be relied ujion which receives tesli 
niony lioin three tlilkreiit sources.' 

Fom-it.x HMr>Assii;s in Jnjua. 

W'e have dealt in the above witli em 
hassles of one tyne—inlentVed loi* e.yterna 
fiurposcs—sent I 3 y one sovereign In ImJn 
to amdlier. different fypt 

being dissimikir ill tlieii guieiai eharat Ui 
iluties and privilege.^ weie those rteeivcf 
!iy Indian nntnalvh^ from tnifside jnd^n 
\Ve iiave Lxampks o) such all tliri>ng! 
the jierind f)f our ancient history. Altgas 
tiienes, Dyonisius and Dtimaeims a re ex 
anipies ol Miis type -■ 'Ihrongli flu 

kings (d ancient India la pt friendly la la 
tioLis With foreigneiit. Hut theie ,w t r* 
very little (d lelations t>j a diplomatic u; 
ivarlike eliaraeter bejwetn linba and tin 
foreign eoiintries and tliese < mba'^'-it"-Svt'U 
nivistly lor show and grauciein. ^ 

(jt ALIMCATIONS Ol' DlI'LO.MA'lK 
"'Tixi" ruKs. 

IJeeaiisc llie diploingticiigents were v eia 
important stalesuTen a nd \erv respnnsibk 
duties lell on them,^, it wu:- necessary thal 
laiefn! attiiitioii sii'in]''i be givt n to tl 
‘ InncL <d th' se. The xvojKs of Iifci.iluu 
lay down x^iniis rule*- a?i regards the 
necessary qualiticatious and attaimuentt 
which these agents were to possess. \V\ 

read that thc> sliould be high-boru, o) 

« 

may be rciiilcrcd ihiib ; -I'hc piMiscwoiiliy km:: 
‘dionld try lo rectify liisiuivn lauU^ an tlie o’pinira o 
liis SLilijeets, and sliould nc\er puinsli tbem foi tlieii 
opinion. 

25. Thai ii roinpaiatively standaid 01 

boncblx a'as olibCi vrd bv these is (.leav from lhcVi:,*.[‘ 
mony of Arnan. ISt*e M.ix Muller ; fndht^ 

< //« t€ii. h ii\', p. p 

jb. Arf/iit.uisfnt It \ ',iUo A ^ni runtif'i, _‘jo. 22 ', 

*’ 7 * M'"K‘nsliK'nes was sent l>\ Sclencu« Nikaior 
llie tonn t.! t’hant'r.'ii^’iipla Matnyi, and llie oihei lw<i 
wcie rc'e.ved a* tlie niuil of ’-'iij[lub:vr i ^l,,arv:l. 


\S'\TA<\.^'l'it)SkL LWV IN ANVIBXT INDIA 


L;T)ocPiainily. elo<|UL'tit^ flcvor, svvcet-spLT\'h- 
(.’d; rti ci(.'hvi*rtn;^^ t hr nirss,'i*v' witii 

which thcjF are clunked and endowed with 
^j:ot>d memory.- They shfjuld in addition 
I)e wcll-vcrsc'd in Saslras, he t)f' good per¬ 
sonality. Icarlcss in their actions, and have 
kiiowiedge of tlic feelings, forms •and 
activities of others and oi the conditions 
of time and place.-' r)ignity, courtc.sy, 
tael, coura;:e and rcsolnlion and modcra- 
fiou in action are laid down as other 
cliaractoristics oi' ambassadors.'" It is 
clear from the above that the envoy, ^d he 
was to perform ins duties satisfactorily, 
had to ])osscss large powers ot head, hand 
and heart. Ilis quaHtications may be 
broadly elassitied nndci :— 

Ml ileiaaiiLrtiy —1 ligh biiah, integrity, 
loyalty to the s^vcreit'ii. 

d!' Moral and S(>ciat—I'reedom Iroin 
■v dees, Ijouvsty, strengtli ol character, 
courtesy, lorgiveiiess luid eltuiucncc, 

id) I’i!\siea! arid Mental -Memory, 
liolduess, resoinlif^n, aclivitv, tact, power 
of *1 iglitiy tindc!Standiinr men’s thoughts 
rnul actions, anrl tearlcssncss. 

1'iic aniljassatlor accredited to a foreign 
court wa.s iluis a person who w;is to coin- 
^ae in himscH in.inv statesmanly (jualitics. 
l is indeed a very high itlea^ that is pro- 
‘TlaiiftcrL in the works of litertitnrc. it is 
n<»t ]>ossibIc for us to know exactly how 
many kings were able*to realise this ideal 
o! the aiybassaflor ol whom Sri Krishna 
was a splendid example, 

biaaNN’ixi. <ii' .V I)im.o.M.vTic Mission. 

VVlien once a dijilomatie minister was 
elujscn for a particular ifiission, it is neces¬ 
sary that he should be given certain creden¬ 
tials that he n^ay l)r received kindly I)y the 
foreign eou:t. It is natural tihat he should 
lic invested with jjowers to act on behalf 
ol his sovereign. lie slionld have certain 
ineails ot introduction aii^ general iastruc- 
ti(ms whether oral or written as to th^ 
lincfjf action he was t<ake in the country 
to wliieh he was accredited. We have no 
means wf knowing what all credentials 

|virva. See. S5, v. j8. • 

f.'t). • \dl, 65 iS; Tile same 

Lions aic ima wiili in thy Snkuiniii I. 17.] A 175. 

« 

, 3*0. I\Kiuiilyti AttfhiSiwtf'i', I, jf't. 


s 

were l.ilc ui bv an envov in asi'Miml Iniiiir, 
e*Trespoudim.*’, lor instahe^, to (lie ‘letters 
of ei edeiict--,’ dui! powers,’‘general powers,’ 
‘passimorts’or the liiuv We can only say 
that some nistnietions oral or written and 
Some means of identii'ieation were abso¬ 
lutely necessary and must ha\ e been given 
to tile envoys befpre departed willi 

their mission to ;unother eountry. 

LMMi'Ni'i'ir.s ANii ]’m\'nj:ia:s oi‘ 
Dim.oM \TK' AIi.NIsTF'KS. 

liUiborate rules are laid down in the 
re\t-b<ioks <m international lawasiegards 
the saemlness and inviolaliililv ol the 
person and prtipcrty ol diploinalit 
hiinisters. .Ministers and their suite are, 
it is gcnei^'illy aeee()ied, exempt ironi 
local juiisdiction. We Ifud this has a^t 
bten the practict' cuireiu in the varioiu 
epochs rit the ancient history ol India, 
d'here was the strong hehef that .an\ 
violence iamunitted im the ambassadoi 
‘Aas in fact eommitted on the Icing win 
sent him, lor lie is the re[)rcsentalive of hi?- 
sovereign Iieing only hj./nuaithpiece. ’* 
We read that a king shoijlfl never slay ai: 
envoy under any eirenmstanees. Ihal 
king who ^Iays an envoy sinks into hell 
with all his ministers. 

.A diplomatic minister enjoyed in tin 
orilinary course great privileges in tin 
foreign court, 'i'o put t o dea th an envo> 
was opposed to the general ei‘>nduet o: 
king^ and eondeuinabie by tlie whok 
world. ' ' The virtiunis have alwavs held 
that •the anibaS‘-ador was on no accouni 
and under no cireiinistauees to Ijc slain. ’' 
•He was not to be ])ut to death even if In 
})e olleusiv'c and did some serious w'long.' • 
LeV him bp armed wiih weajions,*still Tiv 
could not b* killed. '*• He lie good or bad 
being sent bv oiiiers niid naaa sent iu). 
aatdher lie did not ileserve dearh.'- Thti^ 
tlic ambassador e(>iiid not be fiat to ilealh, 

Hilt we liud there w'cre ee: lam rcv.'og 

31. /ui,f n niif sd//,/, K.'if. 5' s|. I'l. 

■;.* a/- At: .Su///.'. A'jj't’i/i'int ttLi: 85. v. 

}\. : Siiiitf, K itti • 5.'. ; imd r- , 

;^4. JotJ. ^I. 13. 

35 and //'/</. Sr' . .'5, it e ' 

37. JbhA Sutuf, Sec. 5.'. u;. • 
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iiso'l puiii ifiiiUMil--■" ill tt cDuId be Tiieletl 
»ti( to :‘n o'b**! b'ii|/ (;iiv«)y —eni bni;’ 
icfoniiify IM' limbs, iniitilatior., crop, 
>iiic': I'll !'!r li.-ifr, nn/l lastly thciv v'us t!ic 
ast ]vsi!:i—!'« send away 1-ii^ anibassailor 
lial fi cl <')fiV!K’C‘ aiifl call lor a more 

; -lisi'ic; ); r oat* to carry tm the !K\L(f)lia- 
ioas. .vaiii-aance, 'viicr.- {Ik.- diploaiitic 
niiiisUT, bccaas'* he coiiid not be put lo 
ie.-illi, ]»atl LO i)e i>!inishLai in one ol the 
iboyc wava^ is iiK t With in the Kainavana 
Ah<Tt‘ Kav.ic i j^ives ! he (U'dcr lor the 
];UTil.(t:on oi Haiuiman ibr he w is an 
uab i.-a; tdor and tantld tutt be slain. 

I \:\i \IIN V rioN I'bl C 
NM'j!-'l!va:i einlia'sv \v is tetanin ited 

I 

mn:' trar^fy a .;.vR ti-- 

( V'.. li ; \ 15.) 


when the ini*:s'ion with which a minister 
* was scut was sat'-sfae; orily ' sctllci!. A 
pirt'Ciilar embassy had neecssanly to be 
{ennina'ttMi in the lollowini; cases :— 

j^i) When the particular minister died 
in til: course of his diplom ille work. 

(,:» When ihe SLivetvi;..^m of the country 
wiiieh sent flee minister died, there was 
perh'ii'S the eiul ol tin* old order and tile 
old minister iniiiht bv* rtcalled. 

k 1) Siiuil o*tv also on IIk* deat.li ol tlie 
soverel^'ii of tlie eoanliv to \biieh he is 
acerediied. 

(4) Lastly on Lie eee o( Lie outbreak 
of war, {!'•'dipl unatie mnnsier was invari¬ 
ably leealled. ia taU, a' :n ihe care ol 
modern uatio;,s .d\vav:: jnvee<ie(l 

i)V tiie ree.dl oi tite aiab.is’-.ei-n- 

W'e shall ne\'t pase ■,!’,■■ : > the eoi'.sident- 
tiu!i of Lie other asp‘,as ot Ih-.'subjec;- 
.Mil ' lie and TreaiiL-s. 


iflNIiL ACIIIHVHMHNT IN FXACI’ SCihACL- 

i Caiitiiitn-d ln>in the I:i^( nvuihci) 


XI]. AlKoicixi;. 

Id'dLs 1 I 1 lOXS die hard. Tin i>roj»ress 
^ <»1 rationalism is sh ov. 1 Iippoerale.^ and 
1 mien held a knowlLd^e ol rminnioinv 
»r raUier astiadoyy to he c.ss.enlial to 
>iiyrieiaiis. In lairojie, even so late as the 
illecutli and sixteenth c<'iiturle‘y diseases 
.vere leyardcd as punishment of tlod, and 
ihv i::te/va‘:iti'''n ai pi'i'S's ^eas re([ui'’ition- 
"I where one shon’d c.dl on a p:i\sieiin or 
i suit.eon. (lA’Ui^rew). 1 lins when aitei 
Jte return oi Coimulnis’s paity fro a ^Ihe 
lewly diseoveteii Amenea \o lhet)ld Woriil, 
/ciareai (lise.,.:*s erea'ad liavoe in everv 
'onntrv (d Luropc, people ii^eti to olVer 
naf-^'es ar-d pra vers and alms to asssiaj^c 
he wrath of Cn)d. I'rom the Popjs and 
XirdiuaU ilown to the solliers and traders, 
;'iau*y Kini; of society was infected by the 
lisease. it was^ thcrefon*, considered to 
>e a'visilatiLm from heaven to [lunisli the 
ieentiuus rnd rectify the universal riba'dry 
)1 tile limes. 

In fact, the jiscudo-scienee of (hilen 
second century A. D.) continued long to 
»e an incubus njion medical theory and 


practice in Hiiropc. Absurd loi’niulac 
iield the ground inhlie I'liri'^tian plnmuna 
cop.'ras of eoiiLneiital i:uia,'pe to eom- 
])nvalivfly modern timi's. Anolhcr age of 
lahsmaiis, amulels, the (eti:Ii ot iLV\al 
touch, etc., is vet iVe.'-h in hninan memory. 
Keaily scieiitiiie nudieine is very recent, 
(Mer\ lUt). 

It in the ])eispeetive of this hisfory 
f>f medicine that iliniln contrilmtions to 
its seier'ce and art have to be i*ead. Hindu 
achievements in tui^^ field as.in others have 
not only an''‘hi-.torieal” impoitanee, Inil 
nave some “absolute” vah.ie also. 'Hesides, 
from Hie staiKij>;'ini of comparative chro¬ 
nology, 'lindu rieilieine lias been ahead 
or the I'hiropean and has been of service 
in its gi (nvth and de .v.-lopment. 

i'wo great names in Hindu medieinc arc 
Charaka (c from sixth to fourtli'century 
Ik C.), tile [ihysieian, anil Sushnita (c-s^dy 
Christian era), Lie surgeon. Both lligsc 
schools were in existence about bOO 15. C., 
according lo IIoernle. They were not the 
founders of their respective sciences, but 
the jiremier organizers 'of the cumulative 
experience of previous centuries. In oli- 
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servation lay tlieir prcat strcac^tli, llie “na- 
.tui'*al lliatory of Disease'’ was theft* speei- 

* ill studv. the first ami seeoiul eeiituries 
A. I), siir.j^cry was a well developed art. 
Many instninients were devised oi’ wlikli 
127 are mentioned. Tlie materia nieyiea 
ti^rew from ai^e toa<i:ewilh the introdiic- 
fion ofnewdni^s (vej^etable, animal and 
mineral), of whieh the therapeutic effects 
\^;.cre tested hy the ‘‘experiments” of 

" researchers. 

(1) Tlie Hindus have had hospitals rind 
dispensaiies since at least the third eenPiiry 
n. C. Asoka theC*re;il was an edueatof 
and propagandist. Tlirouirh his Rock 
Inseriptioiis he ])upnlan/,ed, anionL^ other 
things, some of the moiveommtjn medical 
recipes ft>r tl'.e ti'eatment of both men aiuf* 
aiiimais. 'file hftst Christian hospital was 

* built in the fmn th ceiituT-y A. D. under 
ConstantinT.*. 

(2' The smokinit (d datura leaves in 
rjstlima, ireatment (d paralysis and dys- 
pcji^^ia l»y tuix vuiuiea, use of eiviloti tij*li- 
um, etc., are modern in Europe, but have 
eonie down in India since very old times. 

\ Rovleb 

('!) d'he Hindus were the fu'st in the 
.^’('Vld to advoeafe the “internal use f)f 
.■^^ereip-y." Pliny knew only (i? its externa! 
use (first century). l?y Hie sixth century 
it -wiis weli established,amoii" Hindu jirae- 
titionfrs. It is mentioned by Varaha- 
mihira alov <4 witrt iron foST). ',Kay). 

' (1) 'the tireeks and Romans used mctal- 
•lic substances for external ap])lieation. 
The Saracens arc nsually credited with 
th(‘ir internal adiniiystration fin* the first 
time,in the history of medicine. According 
to Ia* Clerc, the iirst phyijicians in Europe, 
who u«^ed mercury, lived in the fifteenth 
century, and were induced to do so from 
reading the wtft ks of Mesue y( Datnaseus 
(7b0). ^ 

Hut in this as in other matters the Hin¬ 
dus a^itieipated the Saracens and in hid 
taught them. As Royle* observes, the 
earliest of the Saracens had access to 
the ^vritings of ChatPika and Sushruta, 
who had given directions for the internal 
use of numerous metallic substances. 

.-(^:)"ln the prescriptions of Dr. X'agbliata 
nuueral and natural salts had a conspi- 
/cuons place. His book jvas translated into 
Arabic in the eighth century. 

(G) I'rom the sixth century on, every 
•Hindu treatise onnfateria imdiea has more 
or less recommended metallic (neparations 
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for internal use. It vvrjs^only after Para* 
eelsiis at the end of the sixteenth century 
that these Imd a recognised jjlaee ir 
luiri^pean seienee. (Ra*v). 

Hindu inedieiue has influenced tlie medi 
eal systems of other pi'oples of the world. 
The work ul Indian ])hysieians and phar 
maeologisfs was known in amient Greece 
and Rome. The* materia inedica ul the 
Hindus has influenced iiiedia val ITiropean 
practice rdso Hinnigh the Saracens. 

(1) llipiioeratcs (lot) H. C.), “father oi 
medicine’' was familiar \cith llinrln drugs, 
Thus he mentions pepper, cardamom, gin¬ 
ger, cinnamon, ca'-^sia, cf('. 'I'lieophrastus 

B. C.) mentions fictisindica and others 
a^numg medicinal plants. Dioscoridcs (firsf 
century A. I*.), the most edebrated compil 
cr of (bcek materia mediea, mentions 
Valeriana hardwiekii, calamus aroinaticus 
etc. Actius (fifth ccntuiw) mciif ions Cully- 
rium iiidiarum, sautahim. and other char* 
aeterislic Hindu medicaments. Similarly 
i’aulus .Aeginela (seventh century) tutseri- 
lies the internal use ot steel, cloves, rhii- 
]):irb, tryfiherum, etc. 

Pliny, th"e Kuman tontemporary ol 
Dioscoridi.s, had also menti»med Indian 
medicinal plants and drugs, 'flu' prepara¬ 
tions of the Hindu pharmaceutical laliura- 
tones were thus in use in f iteecc as well as 
in tlie Hellenistie and fb'aeeo-Romaii 
world. 

Tht‘ Hindu inventions were bfjdily ineor- 
porattd in the European system. 'Die Indian 
names^ e. g'., liardwickii, tryj^lierum, etc., 
were retained; al.so the o.iginal Hindu 
uses of the drugs. Anil all tliis bef ue tin. 
age <d' Saraeen intermediaries. (Rovl.a, 

(2) Hindu piiysiciaus were superinieii- 
deiUs of Saracen huspitals at Bagdail. 
Introduclion of Indian drugs by .X^iislem^ 
has been <ac];iio\\ ledged liy' their our 
metbeal in-m. 

Serapion, the earliest vSarac> n autiiur ol 
materia mediea (eiglith century ), mriuions 
the Hindu Chaialoa. 8<) also his followers, 
Rha/A'S and Avicenna. (Wilson). 

d'he Saracen plivsicians were surprised 
at the boldness with which Hindu practi¬ 
tioners ])reseribcd the internal use of power¬ 
ful metallic drugs. “Taleef tSharcef ” (Play¬ 
fair’s translation) is (puited by Pdoychand 
DuttTo indicate the Moslem admiration ol 
the Hindu practice: » 

“ WiCitr osicli* <.t nrsrnii' : Ibc Tliiu.hj ])1i 
fiml Ilii'Sc t I I UMi/illv <i.»nirSj 

thitn In cNtcrnMl ;ippIienlton. ' 
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“-Mi'ivtnv : tJ i*; ■«- u miujally lliroijtilioju 

lutliri, Jt .1 

In jii. 71 I-. >!i]uniiil V Li-'-'J l)v ]>Iiv‘'>criii‘5 la I talia, 

)jiil «av ail\K'r »■'i ' a^ Iilile to d(i wiili il as 

p;a->'il»lc “ ' 

(.'1) I'Ir';.M niicsc sdiolrir-loiirisls stndital 
lliiitln iiM'dii-itic. “iii.'idc n sik'ccss- 

hil ()1 i1h‘ siihjci.‘t while in India 

((>71'.).")), ilioiiL^h it was not his special 
inissif)!!, ('rakalcnsu’s t'ranslation ot the 
Chinese report). 

t 1) 'J'Ik later Oreck ])livsicians, e. Ae- 
tnariii'^ (iw<IlUi eeiilurv), -Myrepsns, etc., 
were infljicneid Ijy Saracen doctors. 
(Meryoii). d'ljey used also Hindu luedica- 
nients. I'lius like tiie pre-Saracen I’auhis, 
Aetuaritis inen t “!ri-phala” or 

“three inyrolialansd' This, traditioiud 
Hindu drui^ has a jilaee in his materia 
iTiCfliea under the name ol '‘tryphera 
larva.” 

(o) 1 lie I’eisian (post-Cali]»hate) doctors 
■»r the fotii teentii, iifu-enrli, sixteeiith, and 
^evctitcenth eentnries, also made use oj the 
ari^ina! Sanskrit treatises as well as ( f 
.he previous \rahie translations. Alter 
Viohamincd Moomin Ins achnowh'di^ed 
lis indchU'dness) to Hindu \Aoiks in his 
‘Aiatcria Mcdica.” (Royle), 

XHI. ST’Kea^I<^. 

The ancient Hiiulu surgeons p^ave tx- 
u'cssion to the iiirist nuidcrn views ationt 
he importance <d tlieir seitnee. Tluy 
leclared , 

“ StnyiM v is tlu‘tirst ajnl ln“:l "I Pk nudieal ‘•lui-- 
L's, U--.', lialdv lluiii an\ othtn to llif t.'ill;uMrs iV fni )y\ 
ur;il and inlVrcnJial i i .niua-s. pm c in Ustlf. jxiju' 
nal in ils ap]>lu-:U»ilit > . 1 ho w m t hv {ir-uliire <»l Ifra- 
cn, ntif! ftitaiM sourci* ol l.utu’.’* 

^ The^e ideas ware iirevalent amoiii* the 
nedieal practitioners dnrin*j!: the hrst ^xai- 
uries <,'t the Chri.stian era, when the ii.ves- 
i^r.atioi'S ol the Snsliruta eyele ware lieinp; 
u'^-at'izcd into a system. 

Aindher veiy remaikablv iindern idea 
d tliese sur^^cotis wa.s that *’ Hie lirst, best, 
nd iiK'st impoitant ol all implements is 
he hand.” (Wise). 

Sitr^ery is one of the oldest branehes of 
ledieal science in India. Tlie Hindu term 
^r it is “Shalva” or the “art ot removing 
areii^n substances from the body, espeei- 
lly the aireiw.” It seems to have had its 
in warfare and in the aceideilts of 
ntdenr work, e. huntin;^ and aerieul- 
urc. 

'The Hindu .surjieous jierlormccl litho- 
om;'. could (i'itrael tJie dead h.otns, and 


eoidd remove external m ilter aecideiitally 
int rodiiced into the body, e.ej., iron, stones, 
hair, bones, waiod, etc. They wane used 
to paracentesis, thoracis, and alidominis, 
awtl treated different kinds of inflammation, 
abscesses, and <u her siir^jlieal diseases. Haz¬ 
ardous operations, and the art of cutting, 
he ding ulcers, setting I)ones, and the use 
of iseharoties, were tiie forte of a section 
ol India’s medical men. 

Di^seetion of the human bodv and vene- 
Section were normal f.iets in medieal India, 
'i'lid doctors f)f the Sushruta school declar¬ 
ed that dissection was neec'^sarv lor a 
cona-i't knowledge ()t the internal structure 
ol the body, ihs'cetiou gave them an iuti- 
male know ledge ot the diseases to which 
*lhe body is liahle. It also heljied them m 
their surgical ofieration« to avoid the vital 
parts (Wise). *U gave them, besides, an 
accurate ktmwUdge ul the human ana¬ 
tomy. (lloenile). 

'! he iliiulu surgical laboratorv einisistei] 
ot at least 127 instrumenis. Tiie opera¬ 
tors \^cie ns'.‘d to the manipulation ot 
saws, ianet ts, needlis, knives, scissors, 
hooks, jhiuM's, pixdies, nippers, forceps, 
tongs, eaHieters, syringes, loadstone, rods, 
etc. 

For labon.torv piaetiie stlulents opera'*' 
ted on wax, gourds, eueunibers, and other 
fruits, 'tapping and pnnetiiring were de¬ 
monstrated on a leather liag ot waater or 
soft mud. Fresh lades of animals, or dead 
bodies, ware used in the demonstration of 
seariiieation and bleeding. The use of the . 
firobe was praetisid on hollow’ bam¬ 
boos. I'dexihle models (>f tlie human body 
were in use for practice in b/iud.'iging. 
Caustics and cauteries were ustd on ani- 
niaK. {V\ijson>. 

Lc.*^! o! c shoidil smile over this firimi- 
tive stage of the elenee it is. lair to nauem- 
ber the barber-snrgeims c»l Jmiope in the 
liftcenth and sixteenth centuries. ‘ 

One lued, moreover, resist the tenifita- 
lion ot cfmifiarii'g or contrast this ancient 
Hindu surgical theory and practice with 
the marvels of moi^ern surgeiw. By the 
side of the latest discoveries and inven¬ 
tions, any acliievcnients of the human 
brain in the past, w^hethcr in the Ea!iU^,,or 
tlic West, are simply child’s pIa 5 ^ 

“So rapid >ms l)ecn *nir surgical progicss that a 
Velpeau, a Sir William T'cigusou or a P'ancoast, all 
of whiini (lied within the last thirty years, (’ould pot 
teaeh modern surgical principles uor pcrfoim a 
modern surgical (.peration ;...Our modern operations 
on the liraiii, the chest, the abdoincnt and the pelvis 
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•make * wonder whether we h;ul lo*-! all oni 
senses, until seeing tlu* nliin»st jjinloim ;ut<I aliiw j'l 
painless reentries, lu* would that»k {»od loi ttie tna^ni- 
iicent pro^res^ ol the Iasi Uah-eenuirv, v\liieh had 
Youelisalcd sueh ina^dea), nay aluio'^t tliviiic, poww 
(o the sill{j;e<^i)." '.Keen in “ I’l.e rii'.i^iess of tlie 
tVnttir^*”). ’ 

XIY. Anatomy am> i*HYMOi-oov. • 

nippoerntes, tlu* louiulor of (}rt't‘k inedi- 
cine, Wits nnacquaiiiled with aiiatoiuy and 
pbysioio*:^y. “Tlio ignorance was due l( 
the *^iiperslilious respeet which the (u'ceks 
j>ai(! to tiicir rlead” (Meryon). F>iit the 
fathers ol Hindu iiiedieine were reiiYark- 
ai;i;v accurate in sonic ol lheirv>l)servation?^ 
and descriptions. 

The Ilindu*^ iiave descrilu'd ooo muscles 
— K.)(> in the extremilics, fid in ttjc ty.ink, 
and d4 in !he'rcj^ioa aiiovc liic cl.tvicUv 
'riic^’ knew of tb^Ii^anieuts, sutures, iynijili- 
atics, ner\c plexuses, fascifi, adipose tissue, 
vascular tis>ue, tiuieous mciiiln'anes of the 
di^estit'c canal, s>n«‘\ia] inemiuancvS, etc. 
(Suniaut Mehta ■. 

* a) f>sTr:oLo(.v. 

The anatomical system ot the Hindus 
was almost morlern. As Hoernic remarks: 
“Us exlcut and accuracy are •surpriziim, 
Avhen we allnwior their early aj^o probably 
►Uie Siixi.li century 11. C. and Their iieenliai 
method of (lefimti<)n.’' 

rijere are .about lumes in tlie liumau 
body aeeordiii;* to modern osteuloirv, 
.Charaka V*ounted Tdlo, and Sushruta dOO. 
Tile lormer counted the d2 sockets of teeth 
aiul the i:<» nails as separate hones, Tliese 
were md admitted by SushnUa, 

Tile additional 1^0 in Sushniia’s count, 
how 'ver, lias to be cx{>l<uncd. This lar^^e ex¬ 
cess is priiieipaliy due tuthe fact liial, like 
Cliaraka. he regarded the cartilages ami 
the prominent parts of bones (tiie modern 
“processes” and “protnbcr^inees”) .as if 
they ve*‘re separate bones. (Hoernle). Is 
lifUropc the first corn et deserifition of the 
(ifiseems system was given by Vesalius 
in ‘ • 

' (h) Tnh UoCTKrx*!-; OF IU moI Ks 

The ph 3 ’siology of humours, whatever 
its worth, is alder in India than in Giecec. 
At any rate, the Hindu and tlie Greek 
htiinoral pathologies are indepeiwlent 
systems. Hiiipocrates counted four 
lijuraoiirs, viz., blood, bile, water, and 
phlegm ; ]>ut Cha/aka projioiuuied three, 
vjz*., air, bile, phlegm. 


(C) UlOKSTlON. 

Tile Hindu ])lu’.sician.* Iviiew tlicfliges 
tive system well and described it sati.stae 

V 

torily.'* 

1. d'he function of dilTeiaait digcstivi 
lluids \v,as understood. Tlie^' were fami 
bar witli the acid gastric juice in tin 
stomaeli. Tliev knew .aUo tliat in tin 
small intev‘=fines tjiere is a digestive sub 
stance in the bile. 

1.*. They were familiar with, and ex 
plainel, the eonversiou nt seiui-digestei 
fujd 'chyme) into chyle, and of tliat agaii 
into blood. 

3. '1 hev explaintd the '‘hemieal change; 

b^’ the action of metaliolie heat. 


(d) k'na i i.A'i'ioN oi' Ib.ooo. 


la huro])e jiieviotis to •.IlaiAcv’.s epoel 
m.iking diseo\a'rY (UllfS), “the moveinet’ 
o‘ the blood was believid to be eonhue 
to liie veins, and was thought to be a tf 
and-fro movemenl.” (1 lalliburton). 

The Hindus knew tiiat tlie heart ( 
receives tlie ehvle-“essenee”, i. e., veiioi 


blood, tii) seiuis it dowiilo Hie liver, wlier 
It is transti)r.uied into red blood, and (iii 
gets it back as veil bh>.»d from the livet 
Tliere was thus the idea of a “chakra” o 
wheel, n e., self-returning circle (T “eircu 
lation.” (Seal). 

Hut the Hindus did not undersf.tiul tli 
process elenrlv. .1) They diil noi knov 
that tlie pathway of the Idootl round aui 
round ' the body is a “double circle”, i.e 
“sysfeniie". eirenlation and ‘‘pubiumarv 
cinu^ation. (3) Neither Charaka nor Sr 
sUfuta therefore understood the imietio 
ol the lungb in the oxygenation of lilmul 
Tins was not known to tlie ancients ii 
layopi* also, i.e,. to Galen (A. U. 13H). n 

file llafveyan Cireulatiun was thus no 
aiilicijiated by the Hindus. •» 

I'he Hindu eoneeption of the vaseula 
system is given Ijelow: 


(I) There are two classes of blood-Coi: 
duetors (i) : “siia” or artery (?) and (i 
“dliainani” or vein ( ?). • 

(kM Tile lieart is connected with th 
liver by both. 

('*) The dhanjanl> bring tin iinpur 
hloufi fVenous) from 11 k> he.art into th 
liver, rind siras eoiiduct the pure ^‘ntcrial 
IjIosmI Irotn the liver into the It >;rt. 


te) Ni'Uvoi's SvsTior. ^ 

.\either in India ma' in Kuropedid tli 
ancients understand Hie ptrvtms .>ys><^i 
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crn»r wris coinmittctl Clinra- 
c.'i and Siislirnv/i..rilsv>. 'I'licy all iv,i*ardL'tJ 
lie licart to he the central origan niul seat 
>f eollseiMn^lu■ss. The nerves (sensory and 
ut)tor) c.ere iK-lieved* to ascend to and des> 
viif] irnni I he Iieart, 

Later invisli.uators, however, eonveted 
ills mistake jjoth in the ivast and tlie 
AVst. lake (»alea ihetircek (secfjnd ecu- 
nry A. 1>.). the Tantrists and Yo;.’:aists of 
ndia came li> know the trutli tliat the 
jrain (and the spinal eord) is tlie real 
'TLiaii <d “ niiiu!.” 

Aeetjrdin;' to Sni'j^coii-iMajfjr Bamandas 
kasnthe nervtais SNSteni is jiH>iefieenratelv 
k'serihed in (hemvsiieal “T?»ntras” than 
n inn el V nudieal tre.aiises. We ^et the 
ollowin,^ troni “Shi\a Saiiihila.” 

1. i'amiliaiity witii the brain and 
;f.inal eonl. 

2, T)u idea that the eentral nervous 
lystein is composed f)i ^rey and white 
nailers. 


rh I'amiliarity with the central canal 
if the spinrd eonl. and its connexion with 
lie lateral veiitrjeles of tlie brain (tliroipoli 
he fourth and third vtaitrieies). 


1-. Paniiliarity with the ^.^an.^lia and 
ilexnses r>l the eerehro-spmal svsteni. 

b. 'i’he i(Ka that the brain is composed 
it ‘'ebamira.-kabi’' or convolutions rescinb- 
iinj; lialt-moons. 


t». d'he iilea tint the six “cliakras” are 
.he vital and important syniijathetio ple- 
vUScs, presiding over all the t'anctions of 
ni^aiiic life. (Voi^a tir ecmtemplatioii kieans 
■oiltrol over the lunetions of these pilexu.s- 
;S.) 


Accordin;e to Seal also, the ciiiuneration 
)\ Vo^aists of the spinal nerves wdth the 
'onneeted sympatlietieehain and ganglia, is 
i distiiKt imjir'jvement on the anatomical 
.-nowledete ol Ciiaraka and Siishruta, 


(1) The *‘Susnnina'’ is the central cord 
n the vertL'l)ral eohimn, 'I'lie two chains 
:>t sympathe'.ie j^anurlia on the left and tlie 
rii^ht arc named “Ida” and “Finttala” 
respectively. 1'he sympathetic nerves have 
Lheir main eiinneetion withSiisumna at the 
u>lar ukxns. riiere are 700 nerve-cords 
iti the sympathetic-spinal system. 

(2) 'I'he soul has its sjKcial seat within 
the “ Bralima-randhra” above the fora¬ 
men ol Monro and the middle oommissiire, 
t)Ut traverses the whole eerehro-spinal 
axh', up and down, alon^ the Stisuania. 


W. liMimYonoov. s « 

It is desirable at the outset’to remembei 
two facts in connexion tvith iiiodeni cm- 

bryolne-y : 

■1. It is only in recent years, thanks ic 
the,must nirpunifyinp: mieroscopes, that tlie 
seicnee has made leal protiress tlirou^^h the 
study ol cells (“ evtolojtv’'). 

2. Even Darwin lielieved that the chil¬ 
dren resemble their parents heoanso tl'.c 
parents eoutribute multitudes oi minute 
])artieles from their own tissues to lorin 
the cells of t iiC'ir oflsprini^'. But thistheorv 
oi “ i)ani'eiiesis” lias been subse(|uentiy 
provt'd t<» be \vrom 4 ‘. (Reid). 

In the Inslory of senmee Hindu embryo- 
Ipitisrts di^erve icco'?uiLion O) as liavmp 
■made precise obsers at ions, some ol wliiel 
are ^p'eat ap])r(^i\imavions to llie latest 
demonstrated irutlis, rtnd (ii)^ as havinc 
guessed at tlicories, st.ime ot whicli au 
eminently sipj:i;cstive. .\s lor pseudo 
bii-iloipcal h\poUlC'^es, India lias not beet 
more prolific than Europe bom lljppocra 
tes to Hulb-n. (Meiyou;. 

Some of the facts observed and exjiialn 
ed by Charaka aiid Suslirnta are civci 
])elo\v ; 

All the members of lIk* human or^anisii 
arc formed al tlie same time, but arc e". 
tremely small, as the first sprinj^ of tlu 
bamboo eoufaitis the leaves, etc., of tlr 
future ]>lant. (Wise). This idea ot tin 
deveIo])ment o! the fertilized ovum hj 
“ y>*‘thn^enesis” vsurvived in India after ji 
lon^ stru^t;Ie with rival theories. It i‘ 
an established truth today that thougl 
we tind cells ol one ’-ype in inlands, o 
another type in the brain, of anothei 
type in the hioo'L and so forth, never 
tlieless all of them sprani; from on( 
orijjinal siny^le cell. ( fhomson). 

Weisman’s theory of “ j>erminal eonti 
;nnty” is the greatest discovery of nioden 
enibryoloj^y. It is now' held that ” soma 
tie” cells contribute absolutely nolhiri;^ t( 
the original ^orm-pkasm, that no ])aren 
ever produces a cell, that tlic in^iivi 

dual inherits nothing; from his jiarents, hn 
botli lie and they obtain their cha;*aeteri.s 
ties from a common source, and that tin 
line of descent or iidieritanee is from germ 
cell to germ-cell, not from parents. (Leigii 
ton, and Thomson). ^This recent idea abou 
the phvsical basis of inheritance depenoi 
on tlie distinction between germ-cells am 
body-cells (somatic). It was guessed to : 
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(icrt*uii extent by the lliiiflu also 

iiL their eoMitroversy re^anlint]; tJie Irans- 
mission oj eon^enital defonuities and eon- 
stitntional fiiseases oi parents to ofisprii?^. 

Alivy.a held that “Hie jjarental saed 
(^orm-plasm) contains the whole parental 
fnp:anisin in miniature or (in potcf.tia), 
but it is independent ot the paients’ tievc- 
h>]K'd organs, and is not necessarily alfee- 
tcil by their idiosynerasies or def(.)rniities.” 
'idie nenn-])iasin was descril)ed as <an or- 
f'anie whole iiulependcnt of tlie developed 
parental body and its origans. 
sioIo<j:ierd ehameters and predispositions 
oi tlie orrs]n*in<jr were explained as bein<^ 
detennined by the eonsiiluent elements 
tins parental seed. Tin* e(tntinLied identity 
ol the ^ernny>^asin lioin ^eneratitJTi bp 
in'iieratinn lua*' be taken .as a eorollarv to 
Lins, tlu)u,Lch nowhere expressly staLed, 
(Seal). . 

'1 he statues of hetal dcvelof)ment des- 
cribul r»n the l)asis of postmortem opera¬ 
tions and major operations in oi)stetrio 
sitr^erv have also mvich ot the truth csta- 
])lisi)ed in reecnt yeai's. 


X\’I. Nati kai. Histokv. 


.Minerals, plants, and anima’ls were C)I)- 
jcv ts (d ^lialy aniom^ the an^'ieiiLs rvnd me- 
f^rcrals \n India .as in Ivyrope. Init nothiny^ 
a.pprortclniijj; the ‘'scienees'^ ot mineralogy, 
l) )t;^*iy, and Koolcjj^f was achieved any- 
\vl)ere. • 

'r*u' iTiscovery ot llie microscoj)c in 
IbN't is the re.al bcji^inuinf' ot the study 
o{ plant and animal an.aloniies and oi 
the internal structure of minerals. The 
birth ot modern efieinjstry in the work 
ot ■ I'riesliey and Lavoisier at the end 
oi the ciL'hteenth ee«tury started tlie 
physif>Io^y ol yilants and animals as 
well as the determination td the com¬ 
position aiKt constitution ♦ ol minends. 
In l80y exact measurements ot crystalling 
forms of many minerals were made. The 


perf^etitjn of the microsi^ope in 1S(>7 has 
j^iven £i jxreat imp{*tus to all tliese sciences 
dutin^'the last half-ecntury. (EnrveIopa> 
dia Hrit.anniea’). 

All previous studies in minerals had been 
tinder tlic thraldom of alchemy. The re- 
fte;iri.‘hers wore swayed by mytholo^ie.al 
ahd incta])hysical notions. (iVluir). Kojj^cr 
Ilacon believed that3» the “philosopher’s 
sfoiie” was ahW to transform a million 
tunes its woii»ht .of base metal into gold. 
It 'was no unusual assertion that the 


>0 

tort unate [tossessors ot the “eli.^lr ot life” 
h.ud lieen able to prolontr tbeir lives to 4-Ud 
years .‘uul more. (Mevec. Even Liiiavins 
win* combated tlie excesses of 
ibaraeeis'us and the em]>ioyinent of ‘'secret 
remedies”, believed in the transmutation 
of metals and the efbeaev of potable gold. 
(Kay). 

Studies in pla.nt life ii om 'riicophrastus 
(B. C. 'j70-l.bsrj), “tatlier ot botany”, down 
to the revival ot learning in the sixteenth 
ceidurA' were mere oliservations in agricul¬ 
ture, hortienlture, f(>restrv, pharmacy, etc. 
((iivenc and Sachs). So .also tlie investiga¬ 
tions regarding animals did not go beyond 
the stage ol “bio-nomies’’, i. e., the lore ol 
■the farmer, gardener, syjortsman, and 
lield-naturalist, inehidmg thnaniiiatology 
or the science ot ))rceding. (Kay : Lan- 
kcslcr). 

In this “pre-seieiitilic” mineralogy, bo¬ 
tany, and zoology the Hindu students ol 
n itiir.al history also played a part. Consi¬ 
derable power ot observation was exhil^i- 
ted, as well as remarkable precision in 
description, and snggestiveness in exi)res- 
sion. Tlieir nature study w.as liarnessed 
to the practical needs ot their sncio-eeoiio- 
mie life. It was minute and coni]>reIien- 
sive, ruul so tar as it went, avoided tlu 
iallaeies oi m^d-oliservalion and uoa-oij. 
servation. Whatever lie the value of Ihi 
results achieved, the in\a‘stigation wa; 
carried on in a genuine “scientilic” spirit. 

» (a) AiiNi:KAi.s. 

The principal metals and gems wert 
iliscovered, desoribed, and utilized l)y tin 
Hindus indejicndentlv of any foreign help 
In iacl, in this branch ot knowledge tin 
people of Indiii were the ))ioneer.s as - ii 
nuiny f>thCrs. 

Mining has been in operalifirrin lndi£i 
since the earliest times. The use ot gem/ 
£vn'd precious stones as well as their identi 
hoation also have a long Instorv among tlu 
Hindus. iSaurindramoIinn Tagore; Kain 
das Sen ; c'ltid Vogcslich.andra Koy). 

1. Tile Hindus were the lirsL to discovei 
gold. (Roseoe and vSehorlemncr). 

2. The Hindus tanglit the w(nld the art 
ot extract ng iron from the ores. H<ose<u 
and Sehorlcniner). 

3. TX’cn in the .Mosrde perioil(l-l-Bl-bf 

IL C.) precious stf>nes and gems were it 
use in India. (Hall). ' 

A. Homer mentions tin prol^ablv by it: 
Sanskrit name “kastira”. • (Hirdw(AHl)>) 
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• 5. I’lie Iliihltis supplied ^old to llie I'er- 
dnn i^npire in tile liltli centniy H. C.; find 
Lhe story Indinn “j’old-difr^injx iints*' 
[miners) is faintnis in (jteck literature 
throned) Heiudotus atul others. 

(J. At First the Hindus knew six metals— 
?oId, silver, copper, iron, tin, and lead. 
I'liey discovered zinc, the seventh metal, 
iometime during the lotirtecnth century. 
It is mentioned by name as a separ;ite 
nctal in *‘Ma(hnia-i)ala-nighantir\ 1374-). 
n Tiuror)e it was discovered bv Paracelsus 
n into. 

7. Tlu' Hindu “doctrine ol seven me- 
[als" was not, like tlie ()reek and Saracen, 
ntlnenced by the doctrine ol' the mvstie 
ntluenee of llie seven ])laTiets. (Kay). 

s. Itxamiuation of the j.ienuineiiess of 
.^enis was an art'.’ven in the tir.st eentnrv 

C. (el., “The Toy Cart," a drama i)y 
ihudraka), 

0. 'Fhcre have been dilterent metliods ui' 
mumcrati<jn ami classification (jt the pre- 
‘ious ^ems in diflereiit periods. 1 he last 
mjiortant phase is cmliodied in the “doc- 
rine ot nine j^ems." These are rul>v, pearl, 
•<^rai, emerald, topaz, diamond, sapjdiire, 
jonieda (a^ate, or zircon), ant! vaidnrya 
chrYSoheryl, or lapis lazuli}. Thisrloetrine 
vas enunciated probably in the tenth 
■eutury by the astrononier Shreepati. 

10. The nine j;ems are believed to liave 
i mystic connexion with nine planets 
Uireepati was the first to add “Kahn" 
l)ersonitication rd the asceiuiin^x node of 
he moon) and “Kctu" (iiU)oiTs .desechdin.u: 
lodc) tf) the list of the generally recognized 
icven pl.'tnets. (Koy). 

(b) Tkants. 

%Seieiivilic observation was applied to the 
)henomena of llie vegetaljle kin<5,dom. I'he 
) 0 (Jy obkiiowhdye .arrived at tlirough the 
olli^ation of facts consisted, however, in 
nerc finesses i>r hints ot truth. 

The following ideas of rudimentary 
)lant-]ihysioloi:y have been eredited to the 
x])erienee of the “rhizotomi", pliannaco- 
o^ists, jilant-physieians (“Briksha-ayiir- 
'cdists"), horticulturists, and industrial 
trtisis of ancient and medi.'cval India 
)y Hhiinehaiidra Chatterji; 

1.' Sexuality; flowers ;ire the organs 
if plants. * ^ 

'J, I'hosplioresecnec, and exudation of 
vater.' 

'A. riioto synthesis: The sun is the 
c.^rec* of energy in the fuel; (i) plants as¬ 


similate potential energy from the isun 
di) the Jess refractive rays (red, yellow 
and orange) of the setting sun art^* speeialb 
ada]>te(Ktu assimilation by plants. 

f. Plants arc living organisms: Thej 
have among (Others the following pheno 
mena oi life: (a) saji-eirculation, (b) powei 
of movement, hcliotrofiic, nyctitropie aiK 
other movements, sensitiveness to touel 
(hashfulness), etc., (e) growth and re 
production. 

Characteristics of plant life as know* 
to tha Doctors of Nyaya (logic) arc thu: 
gb en by Sea!: 

(1) Pdayana (e A. D. l)7r>) notices ii 
plants the phenomena of life, death, sleep 
waking, ilivSease. drugging, transmission o 
S'peeifte characters Ijy meanv of ova, move 
inent towards what is iavfMiiabie am 
away from what is unfavourable. 

ili) (binaratna (e A. I>. P'iot*) enumer 
rat(s the following : (ij stages of infancy 
youth ami age ; (iii regular growth; (iii 
various kinds of movement <jr aetioi 
eonneeted with sleep, ^\akit]g. exprnisixii 
and eontraetion, in response to touch 
also movement toWvTrds a sup|)ort o 
])rop, (IV) withering on wound or lacern 
tion of organs; (v) assimilation of foot 
according t(-' xhc nature oi the soil 
(vi) growth or .decay by assimilatio. 
of suitable or unsuitalile food as prcserili 
ed in the science of’‘the diseases oi plant 
and their treatment i Ih ikshay tirved ): (vii 
disease; (viii) rci'ovia'v from diseases o 
wounds by tlie ajiplicaliou of drugs, (ix 
dryness, or the opposite, due lo tlie saj 
which answer fo tlie chyle (“rasa”) ii 
animals; and (x) spevialfood favouralil 
to impregnation. 

Various classifications of plants (int( 
groups with subdivisions) were attemp 
ted. These were, like the system of Jussie 
us, mostly’’ baVerl on properties. They wer 
fnainly useful hints lor practical m .ai iutei 
ested in economic botany. Idcntifieatioi 
was tlius rendered easier than in the* syf: 
terns of the early Ihirctpean botanists 
which, according t*(j Sachs, were ..tO' 
vague and insutlicient for the purpose. 

(e) Animai.,s. 

Animals have had an important plac 
in the ineclieine, dietetics, economic Iju 
fine arts and religion of the Hindus. Th 
people have thus had experience of the li*'’e 
habits, habitilts, external characteristics 
etc., of animals, both domestic and wild 
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Thiif accontits for tlnir intimate familiarity 
with the twpics generally treated ot in 
descriptive zoolop;y. 

1, Tvike the science of the diseases of 
plants, veterinary science also is very hltl 
in India. The Hindus had hospitals for 
animals in the third century B. C. 

2. The Hindus could set fractures and 


dislocations in animals. Tliey were j)erft‘ct- 
ly iLe(|uaintotl with tlic anatomy of tiic 
?oat, sheep, horse, and other animals used 
n sacrifices. (Goiulal). 

d, They were specialists in the science 
>1 horses and elephants, tlie two ainma’s 
mportant in warfare. Siialilujtra is the 
ouniler o( the seienee ol horses, and f*ala- 
;ia[)ya oi the science of clejihants. 'flicrc 
s a vast hterature on the snhjecL 

1. Bfjnine dentislrv : d he ehainres in 
lie development and coIf>*ir the six in- 
'isors (.d 'llu* lower Jaw constituted, in 
lindii practice, Llie l^umIc to the a^^c of the 
lorse. Tins is modern ivuiojieati practice 
dsn. 

*5. Snake-poison has heeii used as an 
irticle in t)ccideni<'d materia medica dur- 
n^ the last two ()r three decades. lUit it 
las been a reco,s^nixcd drug in India since 
arly limes. * 


0. The toxicologists oi' -vtlie Sushruta 
einfol of medicine dcvwted special atten- 
ion {n the study of snakes. Tliat stufly 
vas^fullowed up in sTlne ol the “ Parana” 
eliools. * 


. V 


(a) I'ive diftcrent genera or families are 
eseriljed b_y Sushrnta-Nagarjuna. t)f these 
me is non-venomous, and tiic others are 
enoiuous. One v)f the venomous families 
; hybrid. The varieties of each are nien- 
iotied as well as their longevity and other 
tiaraeteristics. 

(b) The ‘‘Bhavisya Parana” records 
iiat the snake,s (.Naifc) gi state during the 
tiny months aiul bring fdrfli about two 
nndred and forty eggs in Novombei*! 
losj: of these <are devoured bv the parents, 
ut those that are left Jtreak forth from 
tie shell in about two months. 

By the seventh the young snakes 

urn dark; in a fortnight (or twenty days, 
ccording to another account) the teeth 
ime out. I he ])ois(>n is lonned in the 
^ngs in thne weeks, and becomes dcadlv 
t the twentyfifth night. In six months the 
lakes shed the skii^. The joint on the 
tin (scales or scutes) are two hundred 
1 <J forty in nun>bcr (perhaps the sub- 
ludals were not counted). (Seal). 


• 

7. Various systemsofclassiiication we: 
Iniili up; (i) according to nature of geiK 
ration, e. g., from jilacentalia, or egg, ett 
(in the writings of tlie schools of niedi 
cine); lii) according to habitat and modi 
of life, anil nsefnlness to man; (iiii accord 
ing to the nnmbcr of senses possessed 
atiimals, i This was the system of L/ma 
svati, TO I).). (Seal). 

S Sushruta-school names (i) six varie¬ 
ties of ants, (iijsix varieties of flies, (iii) hve 
varieties ol mosipiitoes (including ont 
marine and one mountain kinfl), (iv) eight 
varieties of centipedes, (\) tliirty varieties 
ol scorpions, (iv) sixtet.n uf spiders. (Seal). 

0. Leeches have iieen used by ilindn 
sur^ieons from very early times. Siishrutri 
gives a detaik-d account of tlieir varieties, 
habits, mode appheati*m, etc. 'I'here arc 
twelve vaiicties of leeches, six of which 
are venomous and six nsefid. The veno- 
nious arc lonnd near putrid tisli or animals 
in fold water. The good are found in clear 
deep pools wlueli eontaiii water-lilies 
d)utt). 

L(f. Ladyayana is (pioted by Dalvana, 
the commentator of Sushruta, as a great 
authority oa insects and rcjitilcs. Accor¬ 
ding to this ancient specialist, the various 
form ot insects are to be distinguished 
from one another by the following marks : 

d) dottings, (ii) wings', (iii' pedal ap[>eii- 
dages, tiv) mouth, with antennae or nip¬ 
pers, tv; claws, (vi) sharp, [loinled hairs or 
hhunents, (vii) stings in the tail, (viii) iiy- 
niem^pterous character, (ix humming or 
other noise, (x) size, (xi) structure of\he 
bj)dy, (.xii) sexual organs, (xiii) poison and 
its action on bodies, (Seal). 

11. Dalvana’s descri[)tion of deer and 
l)irds are precise and eoniiiletc. 

12. 'fhe zoological l{)rc of the Hindus 
IS thus in all resi)eets a good docirnient (d 
tiudr general scientific interest in tlie iaet-; 
aiul |>henomena of the <jbiective world. 
And some of their elassilications were not 
less remarkable than tln»se of Aristotle. 

Co\ci.i*sio.\. 

In conclusion, a lew general remarks 
may he made witli regard to the cultiva¬ 
tion of exact sciences among the Hindus : 

1. Like the Greeks, as Whcwell admits, 
the. Hindus also “felt the imptMtuiiat** 
curiosity with regard to the definite ap])ii- 
cation of the idea of cause and elleet to 
.dsible phenomena,*' ‘'drew a strong line 
between a f.ahnlous legend and a 7ea:^in 
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rciulrrcii,” and “aItciiipieil to .'isccikJ to 
a natural fatisi* ]iv' classing together 
Ijhenoniena (d the same kind”. (This 
scionlihe attitude of mitid Wheuadb docs 
iiot find in any non-fireck cxcci)t the 
Jlindii! ]](.' (orgets altogether the claims 
of the Chinese). 

2. l'-p{>ch by e[)Och» Hindu seicntific in¬ 
vestigation was not more mixed up with 
metaphysics and superstitious hoeus-i)ocus 
than the European. It enlisted in its 
service the devotion of hosts of '‘spceial- 
ists” in siiecesion. Tlieir sole object was 
th(‘ (liseovery of the j)f>sitive truths of the 
universe or the laws of nature, according 
^to the lights ol those days. 

d. 1 iuM'c thus grew up in India a vast 
amount ai speeializerl ‘-'I'ienlifle* literature, 
each hraaeh wif h its own leeiuiieal 
tenuiuohtgy. The jtositive seienees ol the 
Hindus were not mere auxiliaries or hand¬ 
maids to the '‘arehiteelonie” seieiKv of 
“neeti” or “artlia” (i e., jiolities, eeuno- 
mies, and soeidiogy). The seienees (“shas- 
tras”) on plnnt and animal lile. veterinary 
tojjies, metals and gtatis, eluanistrv, 
surgery, embryology, anatomy, svmpto- 
inoiogy of diseases, arithmetie, algebra, 
astronomy, architecture, music (acoustics), 
etc., had iiidcjiendent status. Resides, like 
]iliny's “Natural IlislorY,” tliere have been 
scientific eneyclopa'dias in Sanskrit, c.g., 
“iiribat Samlnta” {sixth ct ntury A.H.). 

■I. Scientilie investigation was not con¬ 
fined to any ]>artieular province of India 
or to any race or class of the Hindu 
po])u]atiou. It was a cooper.aiive lUHlcr- 
taking, a process ai cumulative effort in 
intellectual advance. Thus anioug the 
heroes of Hindu niedieiue, Charaka (c GOO 
ICC.) belongs to the I'unjab in the N. W., 
Sushruta (e 100 A.H.) is claimcVl liv tlic 
Punjab as well as Heiiarcs in the midclle- 
v.est, Vagbliata (e TOOj ])elongs to Sindh 
(western India), Vriiula (UOO) to the 
Deevan (middle-south), Chakrajiani (lOoO) 
to Bengal feastern India), Saranga-dhara 
(Vli'H) to Rajputana (further west), 
\isuudova (l.'ioO) to Vijayauagara (ex¬ 
treme soulli), and Narahari (seventeenth 
century) is claimed Ijy Kashmir (extreme 
north) but belongs most probably to 
Alaliarristra (western coasts). 

5. No one hypothesis or theory douii- 
nUted Hindu tliought in any age. or 
mouopoH/.ed the researches of all investigu- 
torspn snoeossivc epoch. The iiitelleetual 
uu Verse of the Hindus was “pluralistic.’’ 


There were diiVereiit scliools criticifiin^ 
correcting, and modifying oiiv another’ 
inijuiries. 

' The schools of abstract philosoph 
grew uitimately to sixteen in the time ( 
Madiiavacharya (KioO), “though a.s 
southcruer,” says Haraprasad Shastr 
“he omits the two Shaiva scliools i 
Kashmir and puts the scliool of Ruddhis 
philosophy into one.” There were fiftec 
different schools of grammar in the si^ t 
century B.C., ten different schools of pol 
tics, - and economies in the fourth cei 
tury IbC., various schools of dramn 
turgy and dancing in the second eentur 
R.C., and also various sehools^of “kama 
or sexology about tlie same time. 

' The liiversity of seieniife doidrines i 
India may lie illustrated b'- tlu- differenee 
of viev\s reganlirg tlio nature of hie. Th 
Charvakas (materialist^ and seasatioiial 
ists) held that life (as well as eoitsciou,'^ 
nchS) is a result of pi-tailiar etaubinalioil 
of dead matter ^ or the four elements) i: 
(uganie forms even as the intoxieatinj 
property of sjhritiious liipiors results fiaui 
the fermentation of intoxicating rice am 
inolasse.s.” According to a second schne 
(the Samkhya), life is neither bio-meeha 
nieal motion resulting tlierefrom. it “i 
in reality a rellex activity, a resultant e 
the various ajiicurrcin getivities of th 
seusori-motor, the ’'emotional and * th 
apperceptive reactions of the organism.' 
A third school (the Vedantist; rejt^Ts liot] 
these doctrines. According to this, “sensa 
tions do not explain life. Life must bi 
regarded as a sejiarate principle * * * ^ 
]>rior to the senses.” (Seal). 

Another illustration may be given fron 
Hindu physics. This relates to tlie vari 
ous hypotheses of sound })henoincna. Ow 
school held tha.t the physical basis o 
audible sound'is a specific tjuality of air 
abd that air-partieles flow in eurriuits ii 
all directions. Another scliool, e.g , that o 
Shabara Swami, held that it is not Lair 
currents but air-waves, series ofeonjunc 
tions and disjunctio:it; of the air-partiekd 
or molecules, that constitute the sount 
physical. A third school held that tin 
sound-wave has its substrate not in aii 
but in ether. Further, Prashastapadn 
held the hypothesis of transverse waves 
and w^as opposed b> Udyotakara whe 
held that of longitudinal waves. 

G. Tlie story of scientific investigatior 
among the Hindus is thus, like that among 
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o^ihcj'Jiritions, the story ot ri pjrcnvth jiiul iioM oii tlie Oriental intellect 1 Iiiin on the 

(Icvelonniotit in criticri.l iinpiirv, si-cptic;'! Oi*L’i'I<.nt.'i). ‘ ‘ 

■altitude, and ratiomdisin. ni>iU>iicaily 
and stat rstieally speakiiii;'. su|)t;rstiti(ui • 

iias iua hafi a dcei)t.r ,iiid iin»re exten^fve 
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lion, t!ie '■•eii-ace which ha.e \i)V us* 
’jf'et tin in vc‘i! i'.’,'^tion o! Ilh’ I«n‘- 
inatw^i oj sjteeeh soniids and liie '..a\s 
in which if-ese smind: eoiuljiiicd .so 

to form words ami smiicnees. It 
.'-A’iciuv which has minieianis pia 
aiJ^)hcaLinns, tlic nio^a. imp 

\''hieh its apjdication t (.> th 
nio:!crn su^iken languanA'S. 

' 'i'ia* advantac.'-s oi h,.ivln<i^ a peiieet 
. pifniune ati'Dii oi a i'orei^u i uf^-iia;ee are 
well kiKtwn, and it is not nc^ess'iry to en- 
* I**--'!* It hirUier eoni- 

moii knovvleiltte lliat the nvcra<j^e [h'I'soh 
speaks torei^^n Uin.mia^a’s witli an 
-;tro{aon.s ])rontu\ciation; and there still 
m ill some •'.juarters a disposition to re^ai’d 
the jjerson wdio can ]>rotK)nnce a foreiioi 
• ianiiuaj.te perfectly as a natnial ^<'nius, 
born lin”:Lilsl/ wlior.e aeconiplislunenis 
it is useless t»> try'to emulate. It is the 
\yf>r.k ot the ])!ioiietieian to deiiionsLrale 
tiiat the proper jjronntufciaiiou ot‘ forei,un 
Janp;iiai*;es is not the monopoly of a few 
iC(*niuses, but is witiiin the reach of tin- 
majority oi lailmiay^e learner>h 

1 lie ^eeret oi <!;ood pronunciation is: 
Learn it systciiiatieaily; don’t trust to 
‘picking it up’ in a hapha>;ard way. I'md 
out tile cKaet nature o! ev?Ty dinicnity of 
proimnuiation presented by the ianpua^e 
you are studyin^r; lafkU-' the diilieulties 
one at a.time, and use the most appro¬ 
priate means tor overecimin^ each. 

< It tile laiij^uafte U} be studied has betn 
"Iilmneueally analysed, the task of tlie 
learner is by no means n dillienlt one. Tiie 
phonctieian has discovered for him the 
exhet nature of rdj or most ol tliedillieid- 
‘ties of pronunciation, ami he has formula¬ 


ted i iv hii!^ the iiio^t rmilalilc m« ihe>ils td 
-Mirnc'Mut ma'crieli i.i;cm. All tucDindeiu 
has t o doj IS io ]mi]. w lli's. 'ii.s;I’liciion-. • 

In the eas'- i'Uip, .a,'‘es \\ hi''}i i;ace not 
va I i)een )>honcMe.ihv c.n.dy ;jd, Jk slndcnt 
has LD m.iuc Ins <dVii aimly'-m, to di^e.)ver 
the didienUies ol pronuneii non, ; nd to 
devi^'C he* hamseii the means \. hich will 
enable him to 1^1111 t«• [n';-aoniie-c correelK . 
lie will be ai-lc to nnik'C llie requiivd ana- 
Is’S' , ii he ha*s a sound knowdedue ol ])iio- 
jteLie l[u‘<*ry and a spi'cially iiained ear; 
\^•ithoU‘. sueli preparativm liis analysis, 
and eojiStqe.entl V ins pi onnneialion, is ccr- 
I ain Lo be inaevuiratc. 

We will now cmmicratc’ :l>e in dm types 
id ]>rMin!neiaii '‘11 diilienllies, ami indicaic 
shortly* the apjuopriate means ol lirnlin^' 
Vv ilh ^;aeli. 

1. ,77/c >tniicnt h-nni itt Juni- the 

liHriiLtn soniitjs ya'(»/>cfA, to r<7nci;///c/ 
tZ/c/r acoasnV (/nnlit irs. lie nutsi. I»e able 
lo distini^uisli iliem by ear ln>m each oilier 
and Ironi llie sounds ol his mother k-mun^*. 
inaftilily t(» diseriminaie by ear Ijcfwe'Ui 
one Sound o( the ioreirpi Ian,i 4 uai 4 e ^and 
another will ollen lead to wholcsa.ie ^<ni^ 
hrsitm oj words. I he dillicnlty ol luuh i'- 
stamlin^ the spola-n ]an;.>ii.iLCe is in conw- 
<pieiiee ^re.ttly ineieased. Tims il, as sonn - 
times hapj>ens, an Indian cannot h(;ar 
properly tiie difiereiiec between JinveiUh] 
how or between ionn and htnn, he will 
necessarily tind it diilieult to umlerstamU 
sentences eout.ainm<.!: lhese^\v(>rds. A.i^ain 
linglish people who cannot hear the difier- 
enee Jtetweeu the Lnln sounds t^ih, /. /ii, 
are ]30und to expcrieiu'c speei *1 dilliciiiiy 
in uiiderslandinjf a seiiiene(' eiml^iiiinp; 
sreh a word as sj/h (which they may mj->* 
undcr.sland as sat or as siith). 11' t)ie« ^ta, 

. £• 




crmnot du rrtniMir« U- liv ear l)Oi wt-cii 
S''nfH^ f>l t)i«- laiimiavT^* and ih<*so 

‘'i !i {»>nL:a--, a»- \\»ll 

If a-. 'l«n Ui'jsi; ai Uir 

1 I ' '<• ' .ri. :k‘'- i(-ra ks. a!ul wurd^;, 

\\ A'l *' 11 > - L- a . .a 1 1 , u i] 1 he l.-^sl v mis- 

imci'd, ilisl)\ iiM nii’ans It la 
ciilliv'itf i])L* i>f»\vrr til ili ATlniiiialjn;; hv 
t.'ir h-i\veeti sounds and uMiK-ndii.Ttna tho 
atamslu’ eHoot nl loivioai sound-s. SvM ‘ 
in.1 1 so lif- telling prartuv is w !»a 1 is iv« piirod. 

'I'liers' IS only oik* ^ItrcMvo lasiTvMSc lor 
iliis iiiirjjos:-, y\'., the di'‘!ation hv the 
teaeher o{ moauini/Iess \v*'id> Lo h'- writ [i a 
diisvn ]dnmetieallV hy tiK‘ pujhl 'I'lieso 
vards ^]un^^i coflrtin hotii s<mn<!s ol the 
for* i|j:n lanL'na_rj;e and sounds of the nuitlur 
toui:ue, and the ]Miin] slnnih? wiiti the 
words down hy /nersus o( o s\sU*ui wlileli 
piovides t\ disl iiiet s\'m 1 )ol for I'a.e'ii sound 
ilielated, i.e , a ]>lioe,eiie system. 'flij 
feaelier wilKeefitmi \\-iiat has been wriMt n 
wIk'TIkt tiie piijid h;;'- heaid ri'^hllv or 
wr(me;ly. U lie lias iiee.r-! \\ini!Ld\. tiie 
ieaehei'should iniaa dia tel v pronounee t'le 
wrong Sound and tlie ri-jiil one in alterna¬ 
tion a numlsei nl times, in order to 
ini]iress the flU’terenee oi ^ound on the 
pu]»ll's mind, d'liese ea.r-1 raiiunir exeieis-js 
should piwede anv attempis ou the ]mpi)'‘' 
part lo ])roduee llu* ‘-ovmds himself. 

Tlte student should he on his Loiard 
against tin* ))ernii lou^ lisls of supposed 
eorrespoudenees h..'l\veeu Ifu- toivign 
sounds and sounds o( the molle-r rongne, 
whieh Ijgiirc* in si) m.inv grammars and 
otitcr texl-hooks. II an Ihadish learner <>( 
an Indian language '-ees in liis text-hook 
siieh a statement as ‘ '1 i.e o ot this langu¬ 
age is pronouneed as the h'uglish <• in g-o/ 
Ik.' vSlu uld imniediaudv er-oss it (^ut, and 
saY 1 o huns<.dt: ‘ l]\r author o*! (Ins hook 
lias evMently not been trained to liear 
iTonnds ]iropeilv/ 

The alioYC statrnu'nl about o is ,an ab¬ 
surd one. whatevei' the foreign language 
may he, and as long a s tlv st udent ]Mvts 
any tailhinil, tlu* aeijui'-itimi rif a good 
jnamniu'ialion is an impossitiiUt y for him. 
d'he word go is ptMTK-umx’fi in at l«'ast six 
easily distingni-h dile v.a\s hv ditVerenI 
eduealed English people, sodihe!i.nt read¬ 
ers interpiet ihe statemeiu in dihereiit 
wais; moreover it is in t'le higiiesl d* gree 
iinjirohahle th.at tlu* o-souii'i ot the toreign 
language is the same as anv (uie ot the 
V. nglish va rii'lies. 



goajiple suceossfully with the pro- 


iuuu‘iatii>n ot a loreign ianguagc\ the stu¬ 
dent must begin Iiv saying to himself: ‘ ] 
know tiuit the great maj'U ity of the sound! 
(d this language will i)e (lifferent Iroin any 
tlhng oi eurring in in_v ])ronuneialion of in^ 
native language; it any of tlie loroigt 
sou'-nls appe.tr to me to reseniljle my owi 
s-tnuds, it i:-heeaiise my ear is at lault; : 
must do svst»*inatie listi'iiing praetiec 
until I ean liear the dilierenees.’ It tin 
student IS learning a * lone'-langtiage, la 
mu^t euUivate an ability to dislinguisii \)\ 
t'ur minute shades of voiee-piteh. He cat 
(h. this ]>v getting his leaeliei* to give hin 
systematie ‘ toue-duUations.’ 

ir i-^ worthv oJ noie tlial eni-tiainim 
c.aunot he pi Opel Iv d one without tlie iisi 
of g.hnjK'tie transeiaption. 1 niess the stn 
(hut is aide to write th'* sounds hand tones 
in an nn.ambiguoiis manner. Ins teaehe 
will never know wliethee he lias -bean 
rightlv or wionglv. 

Lb 77/r siink-jii ?;;/<>/ U'nrn lo foi'iij will 
III: o/ga//s o/ ''j/cccli c.'U'li :<(nnhl n/ tij, 
torcii^ti L,ni>u:im . llapha/ard. attempt'-’ ai 
inntalioii will not as a rule enable liim tt 
do this ju‘op(‘i’lv. To ensure .sueeess, )u 
should do appn-priale ex'-ieises or * month 
gymnastie^s’ liased on the (u-g:tuie lonna 
tion ot the sounds. If the leaeher ol tin 
loreign language is phonetieally tr.iiu'-d, 'a 
will preserihe suitalile exercises. J'oi 
mstanee, li an ling'hsli [uipil is to learn t( 
make the laaiieh sound , of i/(as in luticj 
the })ltoneliealiy tr.ained Leaelicr- will say 
‘i*nt your lips into a rounded jtositio! 
like this I showing him Ihe position! ; now 
without moxi'ig them, try tti sav vou: 
Kiiglish sound ot ee.'' 'fhe jiupil sliotdt 
look at his lijis in a little hand mirror, s< 
as t o make sure t hat iu gets them exai'th 
into the position shown by the teaeher 
ll the pupil i- to !( arn to make ladii /, tin 
teaeher will explain that the tongue-ti| 
‘■•iias t(* he curled baekvwU.ls S(i as to totiel 
a certain pthnt ot the jialale, and Ik* wil 
make the pupil try dinerent'jdaces nnti 
the riglit rjiie js readied. H an Jndi«ai 
wants Lo learn to make the l*higlis!i vpwe 
in Ihniu etc'., the teacher will tel 

him lo put Ins li])S intoacertain “roundetl’ 
})e»sition. 

1 ! the readier of the foreign language 
is not phonetieally trained, the stndonl 
must devise his o^vii means of getting hi: 
firg.ans oi speech to pertorni the neeessa r’l 
fictions. lie will not be able to do thii 
unless lie Iifis an acijuaintauce with tli( 


Tin: di' ['iiDXhric.T'I'd nil. i. m.i Adii si i iii'.xr 
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prwK’ijoIes oi plioijvtii-s ; lu* iinisi 

have Ixvit tUroiiL^h a c<yirst‘ ol 

•car-trainiiiLi, lu‘ niUNt l]a\a' aL'(jvinvti a 
,unof! Livnoral matrul o\i-r the iii'*\4’nk'nl'* 
('i his (>r;:aiis of >|»eeeii. J 

'Ihc ^ttnicnt nand kuttw wh.'U i< ! hr 
onirr ij} which tu /fLfir^lhc 
stjuinls, jii order to mnkr i/itrllli^ihic 
ui}(I >'cnicijcc'^. Aliiliiv to Iti'oiio!iti-o 
ioreij^'n soinuK' wiih ae<‘nraev i-- uoi iti 
niiu'h valiit' unless tlir laimii.iee le/irnei' 
ii^es tlte a[)|u opnate ones in the \\-onls he 
\^ants to sa\. In (.Uki Vvords, lu* irtusl 
lek- (he lijfut Mui.ud ni ilu* iu:hi |»l..e iif 
eonneett'd S[)eti’h 'I iok d an Indian \\ ants 
I" learn to say liie Iai;:!ish w oid ;ony^//, 
lie has tt* Uno',v that the aii|;Vt*|H'iale 
scqueiue ot ]■- (1) /.('dj the ^!aT^^^.^ 

vowi-l as in ifff* tnncfr ete., d> /. ][ an 

buirli^li ]>ei'son '.\'ants to*sav tl.e I'tiiii 
Wold foi- •‘lo!‘t/‘ he h:i< to know that tin- 
|)ro|nM' S(.ijnenee is {1 > y. L*) the lai^lish 
\o>wri ot /niirh lajipi oximalelvd) /, 
i-'tihsi 1 Luiloii of anv otiier (ddii 
soiuids W'udd (.-Uiier niaiie tiie woi'd 
nieaiiJii^less or (urn U into another word. 

How is tlu student to remenihei' what 
the ttppi <f]inate ^etjuenee >d soui^ls n-, and 
what Ihe ajipropriate pdeh is/ d lie 
is lh:t! these things niu<t lie 
uieinoii/.ed. 1 hi^ task is-iiuieh laeditated 
by e.'i^line ia tln^- visual inenioi v to <aid 
the aadiiive memory. '! lie liesi \va\* oi 
‘.loin^ tiiisjs i<) Tiave a system o! rdpln- 
hetie writing in which a' senarate letter 
IS .''ssignetl tt> eaeli speech-sound i-i tht 
lan^tiay^e (and, in iIk- t;asi oi a ‘toiie’- 
laiii^ua^ie, a special *si^n to each tone:. 
When \v<uds and seiitenres are so v.iitten. 
the student eamiot pos^ildv he in an\' 
doubt as to which (d ilie souii'Is of tljc 
i^.i.ne:iiap:e ai’c the appr(i|.>riaie ones to list., 
and as t(* the (M'der wiiieh thev slioidd b- 
I)iaeed. • 

1 his "kind o| writiii;; is said to !k* 
h’hoiu til. 1 he oi'dniay\ oi ih.oij;rapines < it 


sueh If 


’Mostly not plionetie. Ordinary 
.n^nsh spelling is tarl^om beinj 4 phonetic. 
ihespeyiiiM ro(/-//t|oes not tell the stuileid 
w hilt sounds to Use, nor do tin* spellinns 
yh.'it, .'///, iijony (eoiiipare ihal, ^duilh 

lilQIlj. 

Ai:ain, ordinary spellino is ohen mis- 
Jcadiii^r pcrs*in who wants to 

k'rirn to l.-dk the eolhapdal laii^iiape ; 
it ojten records a Vnenwy or .arelnaie torn: 
slieteli wbieii diilcrs vi nsidLra].»]v iieiu 


aii:;u;pi;» s <as are wrftleu alpIiahitK- 


lls't Iked 111 t\erv<lav talk'. \n IhiLpisli- 
man 'Elites hrerr! rsutl Imt^.cr, but In- says 
lochi ifi/ttcr ia widc'i misa :ifd:\ Iml 
sa\’' soaiethi.aa, I’.la nti/.rld A Frenehuiaii 
wiites re I'/i/h/ uh' bii! pronounces 

the e\poss!on i.iil {iniallv -•knilhr Ail 
Indian i^eiura.ll' n-es in eoiloipiial talk a 
loian ot spe«,eh diijei me e'»nsnbrablv tiom 
liiat w ih< h he woidd* wrne. 

1 lit (olhe.vij.i> wdl lit loijnd a usOnI 
nia.xim lor si n.ient^ ol si),jken Ian<.:iiaL!;t.vS : 
.’sever le tvn i!a.'eonvenlion i! wnti-u*, ot ;i 
iMiiyUa^e a.oil \ou e.o: 5aik iIk eolanjuril 
wit ii Some tha ne v 11 y-oa 't, i j i b ■ hnrn- 
iim the e<Ui\i.-nLlo,.;il wiliin;', U wdl pio- 
bablv spoil ',oin pi omoieia In ni t-n liood 
!i _\ ou learn to ‘-.peak liisr, you will have 
no diliienlly \vhaie\er m leaniine: the 
eonvenlional wiitinu SLibs-(f'aiti v. (| 
'vou cannot nranori/.e ih'* sound, oi'ih^’ 
vatiiout ilk aid <'l wrii I’.lt, use :i {dionelie 
iransenption ; and it ]»honelie le^^^ .are 
not to ]>' had. tm ke tluan oui sell. 

i he jii.a:: ot ti'any :i piionetie tr: nserip 
turn ipii'e indepenilently ot oi'ilinary 
‘ p'.IhuL^ Ink' Ir-eii aihipled bv numei'ous 
te.ieiiei's, .md with eneepicU'ms success, 
lor nianv wars p.i d in eoiiiii'Mon wiLli 
the teaehiii^ oi l-'i net i and ot Iji r ihiropean 
j,in‘jua:;*’s. A heainniiiL'. is now beim 4 
made in lliis dii'e; n-m lu eoaiiexion with 
kmun.iues ol . .li d .vtrie.i.'' It has 

lieiai --Im wii be nmumera i ‘le experiments 
that i iie n e oi a ]Taosiei ie transeiajili<.:n 
tb-es Uol add I * I he diith I’it V ot it ai nin<; 
eoiuaa: i ion.a i spelliim. '‘•»ome leaeliias 
maiaiTim met prpiN who si.ait witn 
tdw>netit t raas'npi loii nui ke IkII-'* i-peiUk 
in 1h" eirl iitan Ihos'* who liwi- only 
Worked with eonveiition.d sp.'iinr.; i 'I hey 
eert^iinlv nral.e \ .istl\ hi. tti.a'pi omnwieei's, 
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ajipi ('pn.Lle iLiieyh, aiid < n \i --svilable 
with the appropri.i u sii's- . loj ee-aeeeiii ; 
also he mu.‘-l k-arn tl e inum.ition oi those 
lant^u.iLtes vliiili a I'c not strict ‘toae’- 
ian^uat;vs. 


When ihv'sludeni knows what 
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THH MOliBKN RBVIBW FOK JULY, 


o (In in lii(‘ mrit t''r ni ilu'Sniiiul-fittiiJnilos. 
t is ij(jI as .'I in’'.' I'liiruMilt Inr him to fan v 
nit Uiv‘ ir-s! I lu-iio!)!'. Jlis flhfl ililiicnlLy 
s i-.'ititrr !■) i'fiiifniivr want to (La, to 
■riii<‘n' h ■; when In ]>nt llic ifn^rihs rnvl 
:.i\d wlifii to ir-o the (lifforent- 
•h' •!'. < ■ inlon Jtinn. 

"1'.vt> V. n ws ni Ifiinii-!!', tli se tlhujis aiv 
In somi(‘ Irinjri’n^fs the semnd- 
o.lidMiJes rire nscfl in nff()nlancf \vith 
i. iiiiiU* vuK s , siifh rules fan ^eufrally he 
;oily It-nnil and a|)]flif(l. In other 
iiHjn-'iyc-- thcTk- are lUi siK'li rules: in 
aieli ense.‘> the neeees.iry instrneiions nutsl 
iie rjVLU Ir,-means (/! marks in the phonetie 
transeriplions. 

r>. The >>1 iidcul :u'>(!i)vv nfiiJiiv in 

Tntciiiy.c the sen/;;;/'-o7 the In 

other woiilri heannst be .iLie 1^ join eai'h 
sound on 1 o tile next ii\ tiie s'entence, and 
to sa V ('H the S(.(jne‘:ees o! louij.^n sounds 
rapidh' and without stntnljlintr. In ordi¬ 
nary talkin*; senteijees are LffUierally said 
at a rale ol iu>t less than live syllables 
per second, 'i'his is then the rate to be 
aimeij a i. 

Ability in eateuixe tiiajjierly is attained 
]»y sysleniatie repi,lititm ]>i'aetiee on tiie 
part Ol the student. Any of sounds 

wiiiehhe hnds dilhenlt must be repeated 
(.vei' an<i (ocr ap*-ain until the necessary 
speed is attained. 'i'lius it sometimes 
Imppens tliat an Indian fan ]‘>ron{junef 
and ve bv tliemselvfs, but fannot kfcp 
tlu-m df'tuu-t wlien tlu^y offiir eiose to 
erifh otiicr in fonneeted sjieefli, :is i'or in¬ 
stance in the word c(p;/r.'//fi// (phonetically 
ik\\‘!v-ihnt). 'I'o master the pronuneiati(Mi 
;jt this word, lie must he^in by jiraeti^-ini;' 
it ^ ery sh»wly, il necessary stoppin^i be¬ 
tween tile sounds. Then Ik* must irrailiiallv 
work it up to the ]>ropcr sjieed. 

]t-is‘aniporiant to note that the eoii- 
tuiued ivpetiti<m olWords or phrases will 
not teach the student how to make the 
sounds in them, 'i'he function ol repeti¬ 
tion e.Ncreises is to enable him to use readi¬ 
ly the sounds he knovrs. J\ei»etilion exer¬ 
cises aie worse than useless il the student 
has not learnt how io make the individual 
?;onnds. 

Having now ’ ■xplained shortly Innv pi o- 
nuneialion sliould be learnt, it may be well 
in fonelusioij to say a word on tlie ques¬ 
tion wiieie the necessary training in pro- 
mineiatioii stn-nkl he done, and, in 
pariienlar. whelhei' tin' sliideiil wln» is 
uAumMo a loreign ‘'ouutrv should stiidv 

f** I • 


jironuneiaLiou at home or wliethe. he 
should (^eler such study till he arrives in 
the foreign cavuntry. 

The answer to this tjinstion is : lie 
nn-st learn the ]noniiiuaatu>n wherever he 
can find a phoiulieally trained teacher 
ea]idble <il giving him the instnieliou he 


wants. 

The ideal teacher 
same nationalilv as 


is a person ol tlie 
the k arner, wIuj has 


a praetie:illy perleet jironuneiation ot the 
language to lie learned, who knows 
])honeties and is laniiliar with the modern 
methods (>l teaching sjiokea languages. 
Failing liim, a jjhonelieally trained native 
teacher is the best. With such teachers it 


is immaterial whether the instruction is 


giienat Iiome or in the foreign eountrv, 
provided always that He iiistniction in 
the spoken language precedes instnietion 
in the written language. li il is mjt 
possible (ofind any plnaugienlly trained 
teacher wiio kmavs the langna:_ie in ques¬ 
tion, the student will liave to make hi.s 
own jilionelie analvsis ol the language by 
olisei’ving the speech ol a native leaelier. 
'this will in most eases have to be done in 
the foreign e*-unLrv. lUit in order lo ]je 
able to analyse Hie prommeiation l>ro]H-rly, 
it i'i esseiitial'that tlie student sliould have 
a preliminary training in general 'pho¬ 
netics. ^ ^ 

1 Iiojie the foregoing remarks iiavf xiiade 
it clear that plionetics is rujt aip abstract 
science of purely academic interest. On 
the contrary, the object ot ]ihoneiies i^ 
strictly a ]U'aetieal one, viz., t<\ hel;> langu- 
ag(' learners to iitt.'pn the best possibk 
proinnieiation in tlie shortest ])OSsibl( 
lime. 

The length of time that sliould be do 
voted to jiroiiuneialion will of course 
depend upon circumstances, and parti 
cularly upon the learner’s (jbject in stud\' 
mg jironunciation, and his iiatutul apti 
tude for work of this kind. 

Ilis oltjcct nu y be simply to learn t( 
pronounce propcily k lang'imgc, such ai 
Lnglish or rrdn or Arabic, of which 
complete or partial phonetic anaij'sis h«ai 
already been made, la such a case, ifh 
can lind a jihonetically trained teachci; 
his task will be relatively an easy one. U 
will not have lo learn much phoncti 
theory: he will sinlply have to carry ou 
t lie exercises prescribed by the teacher, 1 
he has natural aptitude, he should be abl 
to acquire a thorough mastery ut th 
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spofcli-soiiiuls oi’ Ilk* Ic'iii,!^^uni>c in froni ton 
to twonty k*ssons of one hour each. Ifho 
has only innilcralc aptiiuilc, he nirty ro- 
^[iiiro thirty lessons or more. • #“ 

(>n tile other li tncl, liis object niayllie 
to learn a latyi^uaye which has not been 
phonetiealiy analyseil, ni to lit liimselT lor 
writin,^ down ian^iia^es hitlierto un¬ 
written. In this case iiis task is necessarily 
more dihieult. Me will reijnire to take a 
o^^tu'se ot L,vneral preparation before he 
sets to work on the ]>artiealar lan^ua^e 
in whieh he is interested. 'I'his eour^e of 
prejiaration will iirobahly entail twenty 
lessons or so, if lie has natural aptitude 
for the woik. A furUier ten to twenty 
hours’ work slionld then he siiflieienl to 
itet a mastery • over the sounds of tlTJ* 
particular lanu'iiaite, unless it he one ol 
* SDc eia) difiiciilty. Thost? who have no 
speeuTl bn»uistie will nfpiire a ])ru- 
jjortionately longer course." 

X It tjuisl iUvv.vs 1 k' W .rik* hi niind that 
aptitude IS ;j yeia variable hi piu" e. 

i al'le HI j.ue t<i tcaeh a stti-iriit lo make 

all tiiy I'rilu .lenta! anil roirutlcx tkau'diiari oppsi,. 
^ bruits LuT'ofilv, HiL'UiilinH ilic veiy dijri'-ull .s-hjih] r, 
, aii'l HU*liK'’in^ Pinli aspnatet] aii'l iniasfiir a led Ihihis 
<»l the plo‘-i\e Minnds. On the iHher h.ind.itunec 
iouk me a wlp'le laair i<j teaeh a student ta make a 
*pff^peTlv ‘vpieofi’ /t. a spuiuI • vvluoli manv sludeiils 
ean le irn in a lew imnules. it tin v aie shown what 
t » Aeain, I have laiiiv IrLquculIv tome across 


That it is in no way disproportionate 
t(^ devote to pronunciation the amount ol 
time :d)ove su^i;ested may he ]ud;j:ed irom 
the lAet, rightly insisted upon liy Cuiu- 
min^s in his flow to Lc.im a 
tliat no learner is likely to attain any 
sort ol nueney in tin u^e <n a ioieii;ii 
];ui,i 4 ua,Lte without.at least 7,)0 hours 
work. (Cuininim^s regards i'oriy minutes 
a day for six months as a suitable amount 
of time to devote to pronunciation 
exercises.) 

It goes without s.'iying that the student 
who is unable to attend a complete course 
of phoneties may nevertheless elleet a 
etinsiderable iniprovenienl in his pronuneia-. 
tion of I'oreign languages Ijy going through 
a shorter course, or even liy taking only a 
few Lssons. 

Ibirther information as to the use of 
plionetics iii practieal language study will 
he found in Sweet’s l*nwtic:d Study ol 
/va/igaa,gcs (Dent) Chaps. ]l-\ll, and in 
Jesiierseu’s How Lo Tcuch a I-orcij^m 
(Allen) Chap. X. 

.siiukiits \vh.> Irul In pr.-icli-^c d h1\ Idi m.iiu niPiiLlw 
HI (irdcr to k‘!ini to ui.'ikc a pmp'ily i-dUd / Tlic 
pUoiK’licallv trjuiicd Icfichci cannot luiii an ni.ipt 
pupil iiilo an apt one, but he can show ^ very i>iip>l 
how lo pracltM* so .p. to m.istcr tlic juiMiuuciation 
tlilhcultics in the -siioitcsl po'-siblc Omc. 

i \cw York, lum. 
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Itxousn. 

t:ia\ii\i r*\(nic.- />]• /'/■»,/ ]hrS-\ 

mu, I'.S, ,1 • 

Thks little book oiic more priKjf of the stillings 

ol spvUualily aniong the most iip-to date proilucts 
'd b e.stern eivilisatioti, of vvRjeli inaiiv signs arc 
visilile to day. Religion was so long a cult ol fear 
and •superstition. \Vc ar#^of an age which wants lo 
gel liee by all means. We have set our hearts on 
truth AIJ Inghcr ereativeness is oci'ult and all de¬ 
monstrate the fact of a separate psycliic olanc within 
the imlividiml. .Miiubbuikling through devcloi ment 
/4>1 niiml pow(‘r, mental healing, peisonal iimguetism. 
aA’ only a few ot the must prominent fi ature.s oi 
inystkuLl cteativc activity, Tlie evolution oC the 
human mind cannot sto]) cither on a suluioniial nor 
ilitdleclual pbiiu- Ihgli art will hki wise pass 
witji the advance ol p^-yLlile ih'VcdopnHuit to mvi.tu';il 
art'e.\pi(ssioTi It imglu to be tlie leading and 
re'gcnerai ing sjjirit ot lltc iim.-s it onglit not onh p, 


nirror tlie times l»ul ought to lead it t^» ;i liigin i 
»laiH ol culture find civilisation k\civ ace ofr,.,.h.t^ to 
iKiducc a higher \iMon oi tlie 1 listen. AKUipsyehiAi, 
ike higher nuithematic*', makes ii^c •>! eertam un 
kiiowii ijuaiililics in I'rder t(j undeistaiKi and inlei- 
irct the 1 td;mi\vn and biiscen. “ The escessi yc aeeil- 
nubitiim o( eiicTgv prodiuid in oui age innst be 
lirectcd ariglit through higher enbglileninent? on 
ipititual planes." Outs is an age ofcieafwe aelivity 
ind not (d ascetk testacy ami spiritrsm, tor which 
nvstics liave a jironcness. C hnsi levealcd tlu'tje.'^ 
.ive I'oree as l.ote. Tiie cmaneipaling principle ol 
he ka.st ih citatcd out ot reaerton against leai <d 
latnre. in the West out ot reaction against the 'car ot 
Ilian* Tlie inxstie ol lo day IS tlie artis^ w uli a p»isi- 
Live fiinlusophv f)f lile engendered bv a deep insiglU 
nto Ilk* and nature, an insight ot jisvclm* natuic. 
wiiicli bv necessity demands a cittie.il eidigliteunig of 
;ln mtdlect as kill U is not to l.e ihiiud ihU 
nullect has pl.ayed an imp<<j lani i ok hi nia* s o * m • 
iopiuent. The mystic af-ce]>’‘' Ibe .ntirv. ■■n'V*\Miant 
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1 t)u' MitilU'i*!, Jill'} Ironi tliis li.'isc 

lie U'lit■'! |»'\ei..e,v>vin;.', In-t- rcni In nn intrepiil 
K|Ui-itivi':rv^ /if rcro^iusi h in flic a \vt-in.sjnrini; 
n nuit.ilv-r. !• • iIt is t-nly in rc-j/arltKT.sln/) 
.•itli .ihil n.jiK? lin j^nnda'KV nl ii‘;yf*Iuc nisiithl t hat 
hr iiilillui Ini'iiiMs cnicient. Knijsscaii. M.'iutK-f 
I act i'* Jincl , ln)‘-f'iy, l\,il)ill W/iKlu 

inersun. Walt Wlntiiian, Thomas Ldisim ate ciuispi 
10U5 f'.p'H’enfs ol niY'Jtical insu;fa. Oracles, * !aii 
if\nn<v, il.'ur amlK-mv, clair-'cnticn<‘c, ii-lcpaLiiy aiul 
laiiy I'tluT psvi'hic phciiouicpa ali fail nndci the 
•aims i»l mystii'iMij, ami thoiii'h invadcil liv iliailn 
uii''ni, this need not deter anviMie ti nlii ileVf!oj)i!i::. 
is distinct [js\chic [loivet. T.od, the Workl-Soiil. is 
mty and Hariminy W'e stand at tin* llueshohi ol 
lat "hu'-ofl divine eveiil*’ when at tcnjiih “the Uasl 
ml W est shall meet “ 

'I'hesc arc some (d the teachin/^s ol 11ns s'U}.';.'eMi\c 
ooklet, which is well worth perusal, and is suil l" 
nlif a icsptnisivc cliurd in e\crv Indi »n soul 

n. 


in case and ^^acidulness of iliction, and even his-iuotit 
eoiniuon])l!U*c passa/^cs ate endowed .with a charm 
of sole which no urn e.iii witlisfand ’I'liose whe 
love to iclain all that is hest and noliiest in Hindu 
suei.lv I'anuot d.» liettei llian ;;o to the author ttii 
inspji.alion. 1 lie hook is lui’ch jnintcd and lieauli 
fiillN hound. 

I JlM>l. 

! \ M \ I {> ■! \ \ \I.’ V \ MI T -v ! A t, \ j I \ WChi M' I m: \ 

>>v . P'o'i-''- (/u;/*fO ti‘-J I'uiui ud l>\ 

ilii I'n './A I;;‘( */M‘, JI(^di 

//’•. T ■ -u. /. 

Tl.if is a life ol tin loundei ol i he Tata Loinpanv 
1 t,slio\N s In i\\ liomhis smal! he^iumn^s 1 In* luio o 
the Id'- lose lo a vtiv j-tiial position in industiv am 
lradi‘, ihou!;)! hi'* falhei had lelt Imn nothing to star 
with The hiiok is (eitamlv season,-dilc Jls”eLn| 
is cAccllent and it de serves piicour.i/;enient. 
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une ol Ins lij*h!cr piece*- Tlicv are vets inteicstm^. 
ml instruciiVL too 'I'lie i idiculiui.sness o| some ol 


inetiiod I'dlowed is ac tscillint one lor wmIiul' ll^^^ 
'Hie author has made use cl lots td hooks on the snh 


lie aspects of iiiodetu kindeij^ai ten Icacliinp in 
leiiH.ili sc/iools has lieen well exp.-sed , so al<»j tlii 
.'calt side of the I’enp.ih charactei heth in oilhoiiox 
ml educated sneietv. Theic are ilisscrtalions on the 
idiuemms theatucal jierforuiames knoxvii as /.//;o 
ml <jn pcditics in relation to the masses ulm.li are 
,ell wortli perusal. Tin. hmdv is well printed and 
«>und, ami ina\ well form "uj cumpannui ulictewt 
ave au idle half hour to speml, and don l kmnv lio\v 
o spend it. 

Am:i-\m\ - ( Soci.'I Miny \ . /-i '/ti'tii.r >t 

Mohdn S't’ihii A\f. ndfifiV! (inriuLu CV/tJ.Ve;;c,' 
'nti SoHs^ .'r’/, C‘fO .'/ 7 i.////‘ AV M,', Ci^l'ulia. Pi i.' 
V.'. 

ilahn Jatiiuita Mohan Sinlia needs no uitr odueti*'n 
o the public. His is no 'prentree liand, ami his well- 
nown novel, the iflnuiiiiCir.t, is ahctidv in its lilth 
tlilion. ^Iis skctclics of drissa first cstahlished Ins 
uifc as a powerful id)scr\ei and dclnjcat or <d socs-etv 
ritli a commaml of hin/jua.m which makes his 
lictmcs V'cc in the luennnv. .1/n//»a/n.'/ is a novel in 
^‘d-ti some t>( the Inirninu social piohleius ol the d.av, 

, the elevation of tlie depressed cla.sses. llic *im- 
trovemeni id iinal stuiittilion, the leniarnape ol 
lidows, tvc., Iiavi- been disi nss^ d 'I'hc aullicr ns v.oin 
civalixt. in Ins iiltitude, Init lu is not ayamst the 
diicf/tioii ol till- artisans in tlieir aiicestial callings 
ijul is distinctly In lavuui of rural luipioYeiiient and 
te flies lo support his position hv familiar arj^umenls 
\hichlu' howevei presents with a clearness which 
tveals his power <d vi/^orous thinkiii". He docs not 
oiuniit the common mistake ol i<j:no!in/; what is to 
le sa'd on the other side, thoii/^h ’laturally he is 
dionnesl in presenting his own side ol the ease. Ilul 
t would lie xS'ionj; to suppose tliat the novel hefoic 
IS is a social di^.sei talioii in dis/»uise. There xii'c vvcll- 
liawu ei.aractcrs, and a mild touch of humour per¬ 
vades his description of S(>ine M them, c.^., the Vcdic 
[lin/lu who-i* rcpe»'t»i> of oTcuimids comislt. in 
iiOk w.iUilarif) ol iiunus. Noik can excel uur autlior 


ject and Ins ire;ilnien1 is not imrelv Insioneal-- lati'e 
he lia>, JiUci Mricaid.n, im'ule use ol In.s imai^niaLioi 
ami ; 4 iveu a graphic colour to wlmt he iiaii wniteii 
Mjs dcsci'iiitions arc very incc and llu hn-il, re,id 
soinelhinf.i hk - a u'i’»d The ,iiie.it IkiocI the ii'ic] 
luiN l»een dehcrihed in xdl his aspects. In the book \v 
iiijvl hcsnlcs ti v-tv Yaliiahlc n in'otiui lion o! th 
contcuiporrir V Idc. U ,h'‘J' distinct supetioiitv u..' 
all oliieT hoidis on the sul>iect, some id them piihhshei 
lonji .'ijio. We rcniemlKT t f hook puhlisiied • hv th 
Hindi ihin^alnisi < »llice on the same suhiect 'and. 
eoinparison fd the lW'ohiirii»s to lii;ht llie disinic 
sujicnonfx (d liic hook umlei icview in alnio'.t ai 
re.speets Alar^cnmulKt of hloeks and piclnns etc 
.'idol n the book. We would fail Liiis hook on a liu'l 
pedestal of the Hindi hter.atuic ami rveommend L< 
other vviitcis ol lives the int\(liod lollowed in it 

k^ )’\K\i-|[lNM /'i' r-uiii.i S'nwi 
U 2 fii v<f>t /Kvi p/ii t'isiWi/ /■[' l/fU-srs llan-fas /.o.'i 
L’.-'. jof,II.(nisiUi JkohJ, Ci-''Vii /*/ 

j.l>> f'yni' — A'c. /-/. 

This is a tian,*-Iali<in of joliii Siu.irt Mills boo! 
ou llie same subject. The lan^iua/’e of the tianslalio 
is e,\celicnt and t)ic aiitiioi inis made tlie terse oi i 
j'lnal inleTcslinji. We eoiunuml veiy nim h Ihc wa 
in vvhu li the author lias lemJeiid Hit on^itml 'I'iui 
ate a lew’ notes atliii.‘htd to it heie and there. 1 li 
tifiiislation I'f .«ucli iuHiks fimu the Un>;lish ar 
very luccssary for the devrl' jpiiient of the Hindi }itci 
atnie ximl the author cleser\es cneouiai;etuent. Th 
preface also would make a viiv inlerestim^ readiUj 
arid theie arc besides noless llieieto with Teicrence t 
various Hnj^lish and SiUisKiit liooks on the subject. 

K.\l\ I\\MM<iJJAN Ro\, hv V.iiiJit 
Piv! f'li^! by Mi's^i A. //t/r/.A/x (uni 
//(nriAdi: Ciili/t/tu. Ootc// 6':’o. !>/*. /’ror- 

</.N. t 

The ‘oeal Itmr.der of the lhalimo Sxuuaj has bee 
^^i.'pliKali^ dcfccnliiii h\ the tame aulkoj; in th 
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1 iind t^iat ilio pitliliplu-is fnilnw a 
inctluul ill their lives ainl llii^i'sie'illvaiMMiprovc 
.iiicnt upon the ^'av ill wiiieli 1 j\i*s weie wfiUcii loi 
iiicrly in Hiniii. The author lias made use ot the best 
boolitJ on tlie ui Ivii^hsl^ and ertfii 

t'.nirati. Tiic li^jhl of Uie hero Llimuxli everv stii^c 
iind aj;ain‘‘t very mcon^^njoiis elcnients for the*im- 
proveincnl of the connlrv aiid social development in 
it has been iiieelv dcseiilu-d, ami the autlior itf the 
book has j^iven due jiraise to the iiero lor the same. 
A tri cr)loiired block ol l!ie autlior adorns the IVinili': 
piece. Xobodv can detiv the very j^ieat utility ol the 
iioolc. 


.^.iMi\TM\ .Si!T:M' Swvmi 
Ii\ vi:!-| li \/O' 

,Uf, /• Im'm' M'lifI ii:■/ 


\nVAN’\Nl*ll \ 

h'lH t f> Jil.I < 


that the book is v*tv us* Ini and any pi use tiiven i«i 
I' u onM noj li,’ nnu li. . . 


IlUAllM \ ^ ' M. \*VlPV \ /'!' />i(i;iii'>/i4nf/ni, 

/> !Si':i\niv l/eiM's'. Ihuituis nntf (\'.y 20l, 

(\iti\-liy'.. M.V.’Te// ‘''‘X. Pnrv 

— fl.T. 0 . 


In this puldieation tlic author has ilcalt in bricl 
with almost all the as[)ecis nl bralima \’oj»a,— 
theoretical and pratlical. lie has shown how Uu 
aiieii-nl peojile of India tould ua^rk marvels with tin 
brahma ^o.^a and his desenption has the lin^'c ol 
lealitv m it. TIuie is iiiueh Ituth in the slatenieiit 
that ihe science ol \ non was a very inipoitaut om 
in this countiy in ancient times and it actualh 
worked wondei s and llial its discontimiaiiee is to b'l 
lamented This ])ook (o.ntani sevei.il illustratiims 


This a, a Ide «'f 'swaini \ii yanaiidii who pas^vd his 
Id' in pubhe c io«l, loamin'.r about the eonntiv and 
makoiii specili'S '’I'hc liK’ is exhaustive aiid^^it is 
‘.lion u in it how thr Swann u .O'- yen o \ atioim i 
wiuuhcwcut lIl^sju•l•eiu^ iani»e ovei Social and 
I'.bci'njs lojues , snbsiance'- ol^ mov,i ol them are 
-CTTiU 'Hill the wav in which lie was held m revert'ncc 
by ni'ii o( Tarion- u'lail's is also shown from the 
letter^ and otiier pulibeati-ms about liim. 


/1 .1' 


1* \ I M)’ M \ \'i J’l'! 

A/ .1 , /.' 


i /t>.vn mi' /■/> ;•;/ 


\ /'c )/>. /’r,r>h itc'.jnJni M.u- 

/■’ \ i/il/y U.'lji ('-''OV, /jO./m'/O, 

I'rii t - .'.s. / - 


1‘he a.o.hoi of this public'ilion is a lien^alee "cntle 
, man He has made everv .attemfu to eliminate mlici 
than puu’Sanskrit and Hindi words frym the b.njk 
Wlun liiesc words liave been stui, he has j^iven t heir 
translations in braclccis 'Die st<^-v of the novel, 
•*t*fc*mi*h not very interesting, is certainly instructive. 
Tiioui;ii dc'-cribiiijj motahtv ot*avery hi^li standard it 
li.is sijfiu’ tinne ot ancicii^ times and has not much 
i)f rm/letnitT in In an attempt towards the 
l-ittei. llicrc lia.s b»L’n s«mie tneoiiiinious blendings. 
H o .V a 1aill5ul and eliaste wde can do auytbinii and 
can bnnji: to life even her dead husband is depicted in 
' tile b.iok. The book desei ves coiisidci able ciicouraL'e 
iiieiit at least as prcavednipf from a 1‘en^alee author. 
' Some of the descrijitions are iioilly pood and very 
instruv'tive imleed. • 

Ma 1(\TM\ SllAlsH S\l») ny S.iit'f P rdf H.'i nii/.',/ 
nlhi /fiif! r In ,i hv il.‘- Ihi’iP v, /.?a. //.»/- 

'itso/i A’.'.ri/, 'c. A-s 

ii\. (i. 

In this book The life ol flic pwat Persian poet 
has been^vei v ^raphicalU deali with. Almost all his 
best stones have heen reproduced, ihc details of bis 
life liavc been sysleinatieally n-produeed and the 
aitentpi in Hie direction havi’ invohed some re- 
searches. His hest hues have tdso been (pu>ted This 
is certaiiilv an excellent eritifpie on the poet's life and 
we pive the publication a fft-y hearty reception. 


Btf vi'.l^'Ji-llnusii \N' t‘v Mi\ (iii/ttAihn'ii vdh AV;/ 

SldJtfi, A*.cl., //)' ,///(• (i.intr,! p:'::tnK7ltdl^ 

jfPf'f'i'i. Lntoifchc i.ui , CVeren Sv.\ 

triic ■ j. 

, The book contains ver^’ small and sim]dc st<iiies 
meant lor little pirls. The sloiic.^ dcfiict doniesiu- 
b<^^s and are very iimunetive, their ver\ simplieitv 
wil] (e.'ich iniicli Tlivv aie also inleteslinp and. 
Ihohpli ^hort, read hetter tlu^P nr.vels. We think 


.".I V \M \Ti hv 
.1 -i' iHf.i j'nh!I './ i V ! • 
l\.n I'./'fp./, t ’■ Arjtt 


1 .' S/n . i'hyislin<i I*iu\ 

1 /f" ■''rif" A’l/Aor 

{■'f'. ' 1 / /; Prii-< 


This IS a'traiislatum of a veiy well-known am 
well received hook m ibiirali An the .•■■anie suhject 
\t.ry ju'aeiieal ami faillilnl hints as toliiewavb 
which volunteers and students who arc workinp^ fo 
the pi'opiess ol the conntiy slioukl proceed have beci 
pi\eii in thi’ book. 

It IS a ])i oduet of considcrabU'CNjiei lence and th 
very pre.it utility ol the book cannot be painsaid 
,\ll tlic luiporlaiit matters beanii;^ on the point hav' 
been piven in bricl and whatever a yoiinp man ben 
upon doinp some po*»d to his country inipht want ii 
the sliajH* of wistiuclions tnmi his dders has lice 
piyeii m a very handy form. The book imist have 
vciv wide lecejition as it had in the Htijrati c-ripmal 

M’KJI I'Al'll.V S.M’lIAl.T.V /l' JA. T‘{'jU-iixXlii />hd//u: 

.A, u//n' ! tA'll'-h.ii hy I'u e///.., J*/ 

/,! ton i't lh'di(, Ik -noh'. I 'i-'' o/' /Ae/.i. P/f-t- 


'! . i. 

Tins IS .a translation ol James Allen’s “I-'ornulalio 
Slone to Happiness and Success”. The rendering i 
corlainly veiv nice and the style is chaste ami piin 
The b*>ok will be veiy uscju) and the way in whie 
the author has done the translation will make it sti 
uioi e usi'hil. 


• K M.\M \ tl IS’'.I r ry,t7' J\\n-utv d>i ( /a 

li'i.i hv 'h- f's'i'lt- .. ')(>, hi '/k,7.4i A’l/.f. 

I :i,hiOi-'. /< </■ /O /’/•. Pti —>i //. 

This IS a drama whicli re]uo(iuces lile iff theihu 
of :Th,ah Jah.'t.i very prajiliically indeed. Some of ft 
eharaetets are ically tinnpie. The desc^iijition < 
Sophia de.sci ves special attention. It luiS ’.'jin 
tinj^e of aneicnl Hindu charaetei istics of tem.'iles wit 
some aecfctions ot .Mu^almanism. dhe translation i 
the i>‘»ok IS j'rom a lleiipali oiipinal hy Sree bsliim 
Prosa«l Vidyavinotl Tlie transl,it*ji is a very we 
l.iiowij author in Hindi, ilis ))relaee in the bcpinnin 
has made a new move m the Ilmdi publications n 
the drama aftei tlie way in which I’biplish dianias ai 
iutroduceil and it is certainly very well written. Tl 
drama itself is hiphly uiterestnip. Khan Jaliaii hi 
heen depicted as a very bold and prcal Ikalhai 
There .an v.ar fms characters iiithe bo-oK and then 
considerable L;’'aiulcur auuind them. 

, • M S. 

(irjAK.kTI. ^ 

(JoI'M. KrI'IINA ('.oKHMK N\N \'\.'.fvnVAN 

\ of.. J n : 
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11(11 >(f// I'ul'Iishi'i /'I (hi 

AH fu'iid n'!>. Hitli 

Ft'} I. /'vv.'/'./i. c'/'.V/ f">u}uK Pl^- — 

//w Ik ! /'//.'< ). 

Tlti‘> is a ir.'Mi'*! iliwti tW ihc ‘'pooclics m tilf hv liit; 
laic Mi iHilxhali* on Dadablru N’lnroji, Kaninlc. 
Mclii.i, \V i . Honeiii, S K (iii-isii, SisUt Xivciliia, 
11‘jnu-, Sii \\ WedtK't l/urn, anil Lord \i)i th!»r«n»k'‘ 
and ll')inc (‘liarijfs, in iliflcu-nt parts of India and 
Iai'^1 Liid. 11 IS cnibollishfd l)v line pnitraltsnf snnii* 
(»l t licsc ccl(dn il ifs Th'' in-St t ol tliC ]> joU llic 
slioil )>'it ni »st vain il>U' mfrodncti-ni uiiUcn by Mr. 
<'i'iiidln, i«’p1l-u- wiMi ills nTib'»'i:iilv<l adniiriiti m lor 
and dvvotii.n toOokliak* It traces ( be liistoi v ol ilicir 
av*(pMintuMcc wbicli ripened into Incndship, 

Mr. (landhi ahvavs inainLaini’d thru lie looked tipj>n 
ij )Klrilr as bis ni.isu-r and yuidc, and sat at his Jeet 
as Ins pupd. Tbc ti in'-l ition is vvts' well done, and 
Will ‘“'iirclv snppiv a '..anl lonj: Iclt in the laai^iri^e. 


Kwfl \ Km VI' { TT^TTI ) i\ i'/iJ'fipAn 

r/M.'/'.A.o ■/ /<■ ' / / -a'." c7 ',A’ 

/■/<.'/A.Va A' ■o'./i’ F///( /'jui.'.'ir 

]]"('} k.\ A .‘H'd'd!'! I.ii}', ('iU-n.'d. ('(•■■Fi ’'.'Hn.!. 

I'l'. kF. J'}Ui /./ (/o/A). 


riianipsln \'jtiialdas I dcslii i.s loii;r since known in 
this jian of tile eomitiy. llioii;d> he icsides in 
C'.aleutla, bv the vetse eemtiibntioijs he seems to base 
made a point ot seiidniy; to several ina^ynziiics, nulali- 
Iv to tile Jnan Smllia, the ot^’an <<1 tlie Alnnedaiiail 
rrailliana Sainai lliudly a single issue of it is 
publodied wiLlioul some veises or other, tjoo.i, bad. 
oi indilh 1 ent, from Mr t'bainpsbi U niii't be said 
limt lii-i wotU is not of a bi;ib oidei, and in (lie 
volume undei levn-w, seveial liberties taken wdli the 
meeh imeal pan of bis work—i. c , rides cd prosoch — 
woulil I>e found. The (hmnriatin^^ note in his veises 


IS Devotion to t'»od ( }, and in a subsidiarv 

* 

way, Dntnotisin. What we like most m the collce- 
tioii, rather most unremarkable, are the few hues on 
p. N of hispref'iee, wliere he sers «)ul the funciinii f>f 
j)oeUy. 


iNDi: Km.A. ( ) friUi'iPift.i l>v Ihc PUt 

JVii!i}ik<in.' J)i' diid. I>i}i/tif <(/ /Af' 

A’>//'V/ J'f iu.'i)!--; /'na.i, Ali}}(‘(iiiihhl CF/P bdttnJ. 

/•/;: iUH. '/V/fV—Jx. /(■’. {iniF). 

Pridessor liain’s Stories are two well known to 

,«/.«( ....1 'itl.-i' 1... *. 


.siuecedeti m hi.j task, as we bnd (bat bis woiU diics 
not ‘•ni|,;r m eoinparison with ibai of others wli(» too 
Imd tiiin.sk'ited eel tain otliei <d' Piol. Uain's Stones, 
anti who were cijiiijrped with f.ir hcltQ.r educational 
qv.ddiealions tlian he was, who died younj; and with¬ 
out^ rniveistl)' education 

K \\j \k:;imIS \ Kri: \viki i ( ) 

i‘\K’( r. I'x Wvindtlas^i'Dikdi lidlii\haii'id}' Ptuidyd 
I'lFA'iAitJ hy th^ St). u!y fd! ///r Fih dui'iryiPittil of 
F'njp I.i/,! itJ> y o}u! ii; Fic FidOii'Uil 

hlblhC Pl'Ut.'lH.’ /’/(.o, A/i},‘0,/tlb<li/. Cld'h •K>iini, 

/'/> yV/. prb> -A*. / .■o(/0/A'). 

^liiijiit Maliemlranath Mnjita. one ol tin- most 
de roll'd followers of Kainakrislina I’aranili.iijsa, 
has \vi)i.tenso riuieii ihonr the .suiiU and his lile as 
aimo-t to amuuMt i'.i a hiciiitiiic in itst.l(. Tins 
l\ Uliuiin iL nanafes vaMMU«; i ptsodeS and incidents 
in fhe s.iint’.s liU , totp-Lher u o b tin* sentnm'iits and 
opinions I\piessed bv bon I'lict icmnnl one of the 
po;"’ in, .is"idmi\ and loyalty o! Hosvrtll. The 
Lfan-bit n m is S'. !i,'ippd\ done tliat il mestives dl 
the ^piMl o} tin iiicpn.'d, willi ii- unlla;.rpinL' mtiiest 
rile vei \ simjdieil V' .tnd dni" iness *i! i lie nai i alive 
are so well bionobt ont. boti. liy thi avt her .’ouj tin- 
translator, tbai L\en one who is modei.itely edaeaied 
can foil iw ! he irt nd ol ii. 

At>\\All'\ .SuMiiU M:N (.'it'KiM: Da \ Ml VM.VN 
\'l\.Vl:\NV (! 

SiMiiMV 1 : (!a.vi’: hus 1 am» I! . by Ififiiol 

Chh''},iLil Dt'sdi, (■} uiu-.: oJ .In JnJtdn Pi lnlny 

U'o/Xi, AV/.rv/,7i,'<t;. Pdjxt /’/■. fS. AV/. 

Dandii .M.idhusudaii Saraswati has wMilvii..bi 
S.insknl tins ^.iie.it wuik on \edant, and tdl now it 
IS coiisiileted, uispit>- <d vaiioU'* Mibseipient works, 
unsurpassed, in tiic way in which it has tit-.-lcd ol 
this difheult biai.ch of Indian nn * a{di>sies. The very 
laudable eltoil of the present wiUer *. to take the 
(oii.trail reader ovei the wlioie iitound eoveied by the 
Sanskiit work in sewral inst.diiients, tiic first ol 
which he lias pnblislicd for private cirenlalion. The 
Nvh »le snl>jcet is tabm) to the mass in the street, 
lodcss a j;oud ile/il of sp.nle .\ork has Ijeeii done, or 
a.s the writer fiuts a, tme has placed onestll under a 
llnru, it is not possdile to understand oi follow such 
iccondile subject^, so Ihal it is oiil\ those who have 
made some proj^rcss m the path ol Vedanlic studies 


K. iU. J. 


(iLKANiNGvS 


"'Modern Civilisation.*’ 

Tile diseoveiv <d the West Indies, the c.vijloration 
of Africa;'’the navigation of the I'acilie Ocean, opened 
up vast tenitorics to Ivuropcan avidity. The white 
kiur loii;,s joined issue over the exterminatiou of the 


red, yellow and black races, and for the space of four 
centuries p[ave themselves jp madly to the pillaging 
of three great divisions of the world This is what is 
styled niijilern civilisation—7he H’hife SUnw, iiy 
M. Anatule France, p. lokk 



('.LliANINGS 


•11 


■ 

« 

• “The Two Great Civilisations ” 

“ rht'Two Civiljsriiiuus, tiu* velJ'Vv atul the 

white, eonliwued ij^iiurarit «ji •• leli uLhei until the day 
when the Poruu^ncsr, doij!>lf’d the Ca^* ol’ 

(huxl lIo[»e, settled fjowti t'» iJ.uic at 
Merehant'i fiml L liilsiuui unssimiai les eslahlislu'd 
tlieiriselves in CInna, au i niikilij^ril in every 
violence and rapine. The Chinese tolerated them, 

• in tile manner id men .n cnsioincd to wojUs oJ 
patience, and mat vi IjoU'I v' tap.ilile ol cndniMnec ; 
nevcrtlicl ss, ti.ev emi’d oij < ccaston tahe Idewith 
^11 the ictinemeists oi Ci'ueh\. i\ir ne.oly three 
tenhi'ics tiic Jisnits were, in the Middle 
In a si»uu'-‘ id eiuilcss distniliancc*;. In our 
.»'A'n toms, llic t'hrisban .'utpiircd the 'nar'iil oi 
t' mhiii; i'<int 1V or si p if a t'-l v ifiio that vasi Ihiipii'e. 
whti.iiu oidei wasili t ui Ik d, <ohlui s w le < lestouil 
it h\ means ol theft, Jape, pill.ipe, niutder, and 
irci mh.m'-ni, and ol pi«•».at shoi t intti vals 
Aitli the pa> ille penetiaLii<n ol llie eouiiTrv u iLti 
idh'* and L’.nn.'i ^P'* ’**> aimeil t'Idnc-Me'tr «*t 
dv ii nd till), v'ivc^ hadie oi not at fdl, an ! so ili-y 
.'Pi niassaunl uilfi ih'hphlhil t.ieihiv- Tliev aie 
pdde j'lid c eie.'noniotis, mit tfre reproached with 
Cnei jsiTlMi; *leel)ie sen 11 'iienl ol allectioiis h>r 

iairol>ean.s 'flic pM''e\an-NS ^^e li ive .i^ain^l tiieni 
me iM'Mtlv I'l’ the ••id<'i t ! those wliieli -Mr lin 
t-ii.oiJn .'iMiKsIud ills poidla. Mr |)ii 

v'haiiln, \\ iidt in a hn-st, l.t -np lit <• >\\ n itli Ins 
lO^.' il,e moilat Ilf a nonHa. In ils diath, ilie 
Uiiiti was adl p!e‘-s«n'4 itsyontiii to its inisom lie 
tote it Iroin tliis embiru'e, and drap;^ed ii with him 
in a evi;.te '.cross vXltic-a, I n the ])nil»ose ol selling it 
jfi Europe N 'W. i he vonn;' animal ^p:a ve Inm pjst 
eansi.- l.ir coiiiplaint. It w.*s uiiso'-iahle, ami aetnally 
s( ;a \ t d 11 ''i ll 1 ■ / i lea I h. “1 was po i less,” si vs Mr. 

Lliadln, “to eointt us <-vu natnre.'’ We 
complain id the l hinese uufia.i ^,'rc.il a show ol 
leasoim'is Mi, 1 ki Chadlii of Ids pt<‘cilla. 

*‘in/lp'>l. oidei havin'»*in.ei» dlsiurhed at ih.'hinpf, 
the tiuops ol the v e tlieai l’’t.wfrs, under the 
to.iitnand a t-eiinan I'leld Marshal, restored it 
r>v tJa- iiistomary means. Having ni tins fasliion 
...jvered tliernstJvcs uilh mihtarv ^ 

PoweiH signed one of tliv inmimerahie Irc/iiies hy 
which tluv pittarantei the intetriilv ol tlic very 
t'liina whose provinces fliey divide union;; them¬ 
selves. • 

**Pii‘?siu's share was M inchiuia, and she closed 
'area to lapancse trade. Japan, which in l.SPf 
lad beafen tlie Chinese on land and on sea, and 
liad taken ujiart, in lili/i, m t!ie paeik inir action 
of the Powers, sfiw with coficenyated iury the 
■Mvaace ot tlie voiuviims ami slow-footed slie-bcar. 
And, w lnl% the huge hru.:e indolently stretched ou^ 
Is uju^-v.le tow'arils tlie Japanese beehive, the yellow 
dees, •inning their wings and stings together, 
iddlcd it witli bundtig punctufef. 

”‘It is a colonial w^ar,’ was the expression used 
iy Of hS^h-])laeed Kussiiti^ oOicial to inv friend 
LrCfjrgcs Bourdon.* Now, the fiimlamental piinciplc 
every cphmial war is that the European should 
)e more powerful than the peoples whom be is 
jghliiig ; tilts is as clear as noonday. Itisutidcr- 
itood tiiat ill these kinds of wars the European i.s 
.() itttack witli artillery, while the Asiatic or African 
H,of course to defend hinyieli with arrows, dubs, 
Assegais aud tomahawks. It is tolerated that liC'j 
w 

* 'AI Oe irgcs BouriTju, jouuialist, on the staff 
jf Lc 




sliould proeiut a lew anlp]i;ated llini-Iocks an 
eartndge-pouelies ; this aids in n iulering colonis; 
tion fm>i.* gloi ion>. Ibil in no ease is il pormissib 
that should he artned ami nisi r iietei! in Einopi-.i 
lashion. ilis licet ninst coiisi'it ol junks, eaina-s an 
Mug onls.' Shouhl he perchance pnuliase shij 
Irom liuropcan slop >.\\ners, sueii shijis sha 
iiatnraily be uidii loi use. Tlie Chinese who fill Ilni 
arsenals with pMcJani sliells conhinn to tlic niU 
of colonial wuifaie- * 

“Tlie ] ipane-c iikve ileparJcil from lliesoxidoj 
They wage wai in aeeoidauec with llicpnneiplt 
taught in I’lam-e h\ (iencr.d Bonnai. They greatl 
milwi'ighed ilieii adveis'irits in Uni'wledge an 
inlelhgeiiee. While fiiditing belter than Kiiropcfim 
they show U“ lesjui t 'oi e*ai''ecrated usages, aiul .ae 
to a c.Ttrun ilcguc m a la.shi.in eoiurary to lli 
law «tl ii.'Ltions 

‘ ’Tis in vatu lhal ^(■^^>ll•. imlisidtials hi. 
Moiisietu Udmoiitl Tlui\i demoii'-Mi iied to them tha 
thev wiTc hi/iind to be licmen. m 1 he siipt i uir interes 
til the IuMa.pe?in matkcl and m e..nl^«Inu^v ’kNilh tli 
most tirjidv cst.abb'*h«'d eeommtie l.ius. Vainly ^lii 
thi' proconsul <d iiulo Clim «, -Moiisieui Ihmiiic 
himselt, call upon them to sullei, nml at sliort iiotici 
(leeibivc defeats on sea and oa land. ‘What a (inar 
rial sadness would bow down ».ur )icarL<,’ ev'daimci 
this gnait mnn, ‘vvese Pexobfazoh and Alexeietf no 
to extr.uel Jinothei indlion oni o( ihe Korean lorests 
Tli('\ aie kings I. ike them, 1 was a King : our cans 
is a common one. Dh yejapane.st.' Imitrite in thei 
gentleness tlic t opjat eohuiivd folk oyer whom 
leigncfl so gUirinuslv inul.t Mclme.’ In vain l>i 
Charlc'. Ivielu't.’ skeleton in hand, rcpiesent to thei 
that being prognailions and not li.iving the muscle 
ol their c dv«*s ‘.unieicntly dt \alopcd. they were unde 
the oblig.itiou ol seeking llight in the trees when fac 
(o l.icc with the Knssi.ins, wlu) aie Inaidiyee[ihaIotj 
and as such eminently civih.^ing, as was demon.strni 
ed whin tiny diowmd live thousand Chinese in th 
Amur. ‘Bear in mind th.it you aie Jinks hetwee 
monkey ^Pid man,’ oliliginglv said to I hem mv Lor 
I’rofessot Kiehet, 'as a consiipience of wliieli, if \o 
shoidif deleat the Rti'^sians t.r I'inno-l.etlo-rgrr 
Klats, ^t would he cxjiellv fis il nionkess were t 
bi-ai yon is it iiot plain lo yon ''' They liecde 
liiin not. 

‘■At the present moimml. tin- i-inssians arc payinj 
the pennky, in the waters of JaiMii ami in the gorge 
of Mandjuria, mit jmi\ of their grasping ai«l liruia 
poh«v in t lie l^ast, Jiul ol the colonial policy ol u 
Jkiiopc. Tlieyatciiow exiiiatirig. n<»t imrcly thei 
own crimes, bat tln.isc of the wlnde ol mdjfhi^r am 
cinnmerci d Cliristinnitv. When saying this, 1 dfi iK; 
me.'fti t<i say that there is a justice ia the world. Iki 
we witness .a stiange whirligig ol tilings, ;ind brut 
force, lip to ri(,w tin* sole juilgi ol human actiom 
indulges ocensnmi'di v in unexpeeiial puinks. It 
suilden starts a<-ide dcslrov an iijuihbritim though 
to be stable. -And its pranks, whicli ate ever th 
work of sonic hitlden rule, Ining about intrrestini 
results. The Jaiianose cross the Vulu ami defeat th 
Kussiaus in gor-d loim. Their sailors annihilate arl 

«• 

• 

1 M. Edmond Thery, journalist, on the start'c 
/vf Has licea cutrustcrl by M-hc I'reuol 

Government with several politico economic missions 
author ol several works in this c(iiinectton* • 

i Dr Charles Riclief, a noteil pliysieiriti, who ha 
wiitteii plays, and is Ihe aiftli.ir ol several «wo.k 
on pliysiology and soci^ilogy. 
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isiir.'illv fin licit. 1 mnuMllaloU do wc 

that a <1 tliirafrns n«. If it iiuk'Cti 

:xtKts, wli«» crcaini ii '' ll wis not. the ja|KiiU‘'ic 
who sPMijhl .Ml! ‘he Riissians, )i \va« not Ihc vt'llow 
men who iinriic.l lip ihc wootcJ. Wctiicic an<I then 
make the ilmcfivery of a Yellow rVril. Poi inaiiv 
lon.JT years liavo \siatic'=« hern familiar with the 
White PiriL The Inormn: of tlie Surnmor Talaec, the 
innS5acri’« of IhUin;:, Ihclrowntnusof Hl:i;iovestchcnk, 
the dismumhenneul ol i.'hina, weie iluac not criotji^h 
to alarm the Chinese ■' As to tin* f.apvaiiese, ta>til(l 
they hal seemv iii>ili*r the ijiins of Cor! Artluir * We 
ci'drited the While Ceril, Tin* Whiti* Ihoil has engen¬ 
dered tli'‘ Vi-llow Peril We hrua he*e e nieatenations 
ji'iYiiit' to the aneient N 'C'-smiv ^^hIeh rides the world 
fin nt»peai anee ol divini' jn'lice, and must perforee 
a Imiie tin* rvstonisluuo beh i\ i«vu« of that hlitid ijUeen 
of men ami ;;:o(ls, wlien sei-iu” |.apan, ftinmalv so 
ernel to tile Chim'S'" and Ktn<*'ins, and (in* nnpiid 
fii'cessorv to the ennn.’s o( ihiropc ms m China, 
heeome tin* aven^’er ol China, .ami the hope of the 
vcilow r.a 'e. 

"Ii dors not, lnn\V’ver. appear at first sunlit that 
tlir Yellow Peril at wineli Knriipean leonomisls a*'e 
lerrihed is to he eoinpared to ilio White Peiil ‘suspend 
ed ovei Asia. The Cliinese do not send i > I'aiis, 
Berlin, and St. l''.'lers]iur;i niissionai n-c to te.-ieh 
Christians the Fnnj.'Chni, and so\vdis»tder in Pu- 
riijicatj alt.aii.s. A Ciiine.se c \ pedition.irN fore'* did not 
land in Oniheron IPiv todeinindot the tioyernnunt 
of the Pepuhlie CA P a-Pn/C<»j / i/if r. i.e , <d 

trying'hv a tiihnnalot mandarins eases pi-ndiiij^ he- 
Iwoen Chinese and ihiro]ieaiis. Admir.'il Toi^o did not 
come and liomhaid Br^'s! road'4 with a do?'*«i battle¬ 
ships, lor the ]uiri)')se ol improvinu: lapanes'* trade m 
France The flowei of French n itiotmlism, tlie elite of 
oiir *i'ruhhons, did r.i't hesiiiji* in their mansions in 
Avenues lloelu* aiul Maieeaii the ke-^ations id'China 
and ol Japan, rujil Marsha! ('>vam'i ihd not, for 1h<* 
.same ll. a>on, lead the eombined armies of the I'ar 
Fast to the Houhaaid de la Madelcin* to demand the 
punishment ol the fotcii»ner hatTriihli ms. He 
did not burn Verseilles in the nanii- of .'i higher civili¬ 
sation. The armies of the iireat Asiatic Pviwcrs did 
not earrv awav to T<*hi.) and Pekiiu' the kouvre 
painiin^.'s and tli- sileer service oi the Tvivsee 

‘‘No indeed ! Mon ieur IMmonfJ Tlierv liitUFclf 
admits that the vtllow men arc not sulUaentlv civi¬ 
lised to inmate the whites so laith- 
tully Nor does lie f(nc.»'ee tliat they 
Will evei’ rise to s-> lii;;h a inoinl 
ruUnre. lIoweouMil b‘* possible 
IVirtlicP’' to possess onr \irtius? 

'(''■‘o’ aie not thnstmns lint 
men entitled to speal: ( onsidi r tlial 
the Yellow Petil is mine the less 
to be du'fuled lor all that it is 
economie. Japan, and Cliina or- 
^^anistd bv Jajian, llireaten i‘s, 
in all the markets of Fiirofie, with 
a compel it ion fri^'htfnl, niotislrous, 
enormous, and clcfirmeJ, the mere 
■ idea of wliiel) causes the hair of 
the economists to stand on end. 

Thai is why lapanesc and Chinese 
must lie exterminated. There ean 
be no floul)t»about the matter, But 
war must also be declared against 
the VnkcdStntes to prevent it from 
selling iron and steel at a lower 
price limn our nmnidacturers 
less wV’ll cijiiipped in maeliinerv- 


' Let Us for onre aduiit tin* truth and Fir a mnmc.it 
rensr tlitjeiing onrselvcK. Old Fiirope and new 
FiUrope—for that is Amorie.a’s true name—hayo inan- 
gnrated eeonoinie war. Faeh anti evdiv nation is 
wa'jpiig an indit«tri,.il struggle .against tln^ others. 
F-verywhere floes pnidticlion .arm itself furiously 
against product ion. We are displaying bail grace 
when we complain that we are v\ itnessing fresh com¬ 
peting and di'^lurbing protluets invatle the market of 
the world thus thrown into confusion tH what use 
are our lamentations ? That might is right is our 
Gotl If Tokio is the weaker, it shall be tn tlie wrong 
and it sh;dl be made to feel it ; il it i*- the strong-'r, 
right wdl b* on its side, .ami v\c •■'hal! Imveno 
fproaeli to cast at iP Where is the n.ati.m in the 
uorhl entiiU'd to ‘5p<*.ik in flu* name of lusliec ?" — The 
Sti>iic, bv M. Aiuitol” Fi.inef, pp. l.'7-tio 

Japane&c Caricature- 

It has frcipiciitlV been st.ated that om ofthcehiei 
d!'!u .Clef'S lutwr-’fi }apaiu*s<’ dr.av ing and th.at oi tlir 
west is ilial the fonu'M i- i Icahslle Us lines aie an 
outiome <»} Buddhist iiifbienec, living eopied ^rom the 
e irl y relnrious pii’t ufes I' i*. saiil thus to le ‘ 
essential elcmenis »)f earie.atnre, and •.ow Jainnese 
artisi‘; have ever attempted this kind -if drawing 
()ia ot tii<‘ eaihest to *- 110 .v nnv pii'ildcetion foi it 
w.IS tin* Abbot Tob i , and eonsetpiciUlv the J-ipancst 
Mr. Funeli is known as Pnh i-v. 'fob i, wliose ;ca 
n.ame was Kakuen, liad for his fallur Minamnt( 
Takakum, tlie .author or conipiU-r of the Konjvakt 
Moiios^al ai i, a eonertion of Icgoruls. lie intninvva* 
a diseiph* ot (lie priest Kaktiven. ainl inllfil wa* 
made high prb'sl, Iii’ing heail of I he T'-ndrii Sect o 
Ihidilhistn witli lieafliinarter-- at the Fiir\akn(i tfinph 
<Mi Mount Hisei Tob.i was as dislliiguisheil wilt 
ins pencil and brush a-^ lu- was in the pi iesthou-1, • :u. 
indecfl 1 .C now moie fanum-i fm Ins art than his piifv. 

Tiu*sl\K‘ originaieil I'.y 'fobr* was so eec(intnc ri‘ 
to mark the lieginning of c.irieatuie in J.apaiiVsc art 
Some of his art indeed t'tanled Jie world of lbs tiiin 
with its strange tend'-on'les .and design's. 'I'lie most 
iriiporJunt works oi Tob.k are to lu* serri in thi 
T.ikayama temple .at Toganowi near Kyoto. A 
present only four volumes of his drawini^s lemain 
The first two contain catic.atiircs ot monkrys. hares 
foNcs, frogs and so on, wldlc the Uiiid vtdume ii 



Caricature of a Mochi-maUcr by IJokusai. 





la»keu lip with caricatiirts nt lij^crs, oxen, 

hoThcs, ('(jcks It is said the hairtji volume 

•is concerned with human htiu^'s. Needless t>» s.'ii’ 
these aiieieiit^]rawui}4s are now slate treasures ol ihc 
empire. • ♦* 

Sonic ol llio dravviii/'s of lii>;»s wrestlinjj and frli^s 
fi^'hting with hare are as atunsini’ as thev ait-in¬ 
teresting, rev« tiling:, as thev do, a cmisideraliU- 
<»f hnnnuir. A eanealine ol a liaie pieatliui;^ lioin a 
wacrccl l) 0 (dk is wed ijone, while the audiciife ol hares 
listening to th.e si nm- a is w i v supiitst i\e and funny 

In diseitSMim iliis sul-jict. Mi. NaKanuiia I'useisu. 
oM,^* ol theguatest of j.tpan's mt.dern jiaiiiters. *-ays : 
'< of the ijK St Lonspn nous ilvUets i.l japr.ucse ait 
Is its iinpetieet re pii semalioii •)! lards and l-casts. 
as 1 hese are di a\\ u nn.ie hinn iniMninat ion that* h > iin 
Ide lotia, liovvfvti, has 1 he di'iiui. lion of di aw mg 
his .'imm.aK li (.III life, and tluuhne Inswoil; is niiue 
p''ili'ct than tliat ol timsi «.} Ins sneces'-i»is. Dc'is 
indeed realistic as i«» hung out util liic sealunenis 
and sfieeial ohaiaeieM-.! ies o! eaih ai.imal. even llieir 
|ovs and somows, 4''|je and fun. heitig Ircelv 
td hy a line »n tin. light wax Woids l.id l(.>es'.nxey 
the luvMts of the . 1 ' i^.i 'r.dja ' 

“ iieatiiKi.t of luim.iii he^ngs was n liiih- (..o 

I'vu foi nil iiiirn t»isie. as !.*• ihns imt hesitate to 
laite.iluie tin in in tin- nio.-'t i’wkwaid moimnls 
niiiiei tin nm^t pMV.iU- ii'is.idia ntuies Ihs work 
i‘ii( f)i(/\'t'- tliat stiljui*»*. II..t tnuiahle in g(iod 

soiitiy t'l-iiax weic fieelv std-iceis ol jokmg in tunes 
of i^M I )na sueli sul.jeets ajjpeakd lo the piiestly 
paiMtei as fit fni lualmuil in .i iHin.uious way 
show s lli.'it hi* loo was v< r\ Iminan and not ahove 
a]>pt‘.diiig li'ilic I'onmioriidity ol his time Tlius the 
eaihatuiisl (ityneieiil tinies had ,-l ii^nd ti litldol 
humour alisoiiiiely p'ohilnlid tf)*iiav. In one <>i 
Tidia s diaxxnigs net hags aic dt^iicted jis henig 
im^vi^upui the an liy a high wind ; and whin ti/c 
Lnij.ieior w/is si.ow n ti e pniuie lu leiuarketl that it 
was uiniatural toi such iiea vy ohjeeis toaet in sueh 
.1 luni^ar, I/ui hi.iu ihe leplv ol ilic jiaiiioi tlie 
lanjuioi took ihe iiMit llial in t lu hands ol dislioi'isi 
ofljeials lhe'*jiee hags were mn so heavx as Ins 
ivi.iiisix unjigiiirii. 'Ihis genius lor implKal vxll was 
xery <‘hai aeiei isIk' u/ folia It »s Siiid that allei 
seeing llie]m-ture the liinpeioi !iad an luvestigatioii 
Ctoned <iui and the ollieials who tlealt in rice bags 
th.ii were not lull weight Tie had puni.shed, 

(.>ue ol liilia’s pupds, in an*allernpt to injilatc Ins 
inastei, atteiiipu d to draw the piciurc ol iminleriu 
which Die haiul of the assas^n loiloweil tlie sword 
»uto tile victim's biick , and wlicii Ins ma.sler le- 
moristrated with Inm he faiinpiy explained Dial hi 
was adfipting the* priueiple of exaj^eratioii used hv 
Juba, folia, however, coulcudcd tlnit there must lie 
a limit, airt that no thrust, however puwirful, eoulA 
scud the sword into a body beyoinf the hilt. 

ToWa-c or eni leaf tires arc now a coiuiiu’n k atuie 
ofpiesH and periodical litcinliUte in Japan. All are 
the iliscinles ol tlie first master, Tf»ba. Alter the 
Jeailrof loba tbeie apfu'afml no one ol Lonsfiicuous 
genius in ills line until the Tokiigawa era, when 
.ancatuie game strongly jnt(, vogue n.>»ain. vet none 
ul those who attempted u won high fame. The 
drawings ut Oka Shuiiookii and I tngawa lvutnin.>)ui 
attraded considerable iittentiou, though llicv could 
uoE.be legarded as worthy of any special .(iist'inclion 
us caiicaturcs. Indeed l^cy were tio ifoie Ilian 
.lUi’inptH to ^ populati^je the iikiyo-c iiauitings. 

usai and (lyosai did the best woik in cr.'ricatuie 
duiiiig Die period, the Afcct/r/g ai .S/yjs/iz-ga-tcrr;/l,iing 
oi^* of Hokusai's bt>l ilhals in tins di'ieitita*- Ike 
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dravwrg lepresinfs Nniii liska Te}.xxa:4i ami ■illiet 
nobles assembled .it Sbishi-ga-taiu to ibscu'-s how' 1 ^ 
ovei iliiow t he lieike clan, ad vci using it .as •incciibg 
u> talk oxm class (listniclioiii'. all eias.s di>tim-LioiiS 
lot 1 lie time being di'-caided-niul ai! naiung m nictrv 
making Hokn-ai, like bis masUi Tt-ba, Tlid iio; 

#• 


Caricature by Toba Sijj, the firs iai.*..‘^s Ca’toouis 
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iK'sitau-io uiilizt' wliat would be jiow repaidcd as 
iiimvailaj,!e subjects ibr tiealmeiit, tiiougU it cannot 
be said they aie wiiliout line himuuir. 

l*yosai olfen takth Im tie?ituiciit such tlieiues as 
ghosts and fairies, but he was too loud ul the bottle 


to be much in a mood ior caiicaUirc. Mia own coj 
duet naturally lurni^lied Idin with most of th 
occasions used for humorous licatinent. Some of lii 
dra\vin;/s of drunkaids and other disabled iiKinbci 
of'tjic human race are witiv and fantastic. 

^tnonjr ihc nuxicni caricaluri>ts ol Japan none i 
more distiu^iiushe<l than Kcdiavaslo KiyocUiUa. JI 
was a master ot b.ttli native and hmeij^n painting aii 
the first to introduce the occidental si \le of caiicatur 
intci lapancse art. AnolluT artist <»f some distinetio 
in this line is Kitaz-iwa U' kulen, wl’o draws for tii 
famous Tokv(» daily, tlio JiJi SliinjjH) (ikaniol 
Ippci of il)e As/ihi Slnriihun is aiiofher sUiUed aiti> 
inliumoui. liuleid Ihccunii': inpcts <<f Japan s) 
Tisal the liumiHi of wf'uld Ijc caricaturists is no\ 
hgion.^and some of tlicm aie crude bcviuid woiil.* 
not t«) say f'-vlicnuly vtiL’ai (hie lIk* mure sia 
«.c.S'sful of i licse amai*. at s o Mniniil/'ii 'faigaUidio i 
the Vo/o/ii Clu)h<K 'f'lic iiust iiuted c«)inie sheet* 
T<iky.. IS 'J\ilv\u Ih.ck, and fluH is an (fsaka i*uc 
al«n. d he MtiHij.’i aim the Ki^kktt aie als<i eomi 
p.ai'c* • At the l>vummng o| the in. ss Japan ihcu- wa 
l.iit (MU'I’omic pu})v r, Uk' J\hirui)i.,rt) Llimihuiiy air 
now then-au-a <:icat min\. T i-fnrl fhaLmu>?lt. 
theanisls \v«.rkuig bn ilie eiome p<lper^ ate «)fih 
western si'houl sh>/ws how nc' idental art 
mote easih to caricatuu loan docs J ^j•a 1 n.so diaw 
inp '-■JiijKill Aln;^.iy.iilc. 

The Toy Trade of Japan- 

\o depaitmcDl of Jap.'uiesi* indaslrv fois mad 
more |)i ogu“is since the onfbrc.iK of the Ihirujvcai 
war tfian fhe toy Liailt b »ui years ago liic (\jior 
of Japanese b>ys was hn.itcd (»> ,i lew vaiaha's 
such as dulls, tjan.li’io inoiJcts ami on, ti-i tola 
export luing <|UiU msigmlicanl ao\v, however, i 
great change tias taken place ba^t ycai lla* 
value •>! exports in LoVw-> iiom jajinn amounted to ai 
much as S,4 ->.mi,0(mi y e/i, and tin total i*<r ilie yrcscu 
year isexptcteil to ie;icli \».-r 10,0()o,(Iflu ic/i* 'J'liu: 
the rounlty ot ilolls and How ers.. ,as J .ipan has beer 
facetiously erdled, bas snddenlv lu-cn rans/oimct 
info a eounlry making ]daN-lhings of a!mi>st every 
dcsciipLion used in (onigii lands. '1 hose wliu looker 
upon the tiny Japanese themselves as but dolls 
aie now surprised to hud that the country is realh 
the largest source of dolls fui western markets. 

As Labour and maLe*ial loi^ the making of lov; 
arc both plentiful and cheap in japan, it might Iiavt 
been bujjpused that bmg ago Japan would havi 
become ihe laigest source of supply for the toy trade 
IhU until Die lieginniug <*f the present war, whci 
the demand lor t<-»ys increased owing to cutting of 
of supplies from f’icnnuiiy and Europe gcner/dlv, lh< 
.Hipanesc ti^y-niakers uever attempted to cnt';r forcigi 
uiarkels. The toy-makers were very conservativi 
and did not try to ajipeal t<» foreign markets., Tht 
present iiicrcnse ui c^jort of toys is due wholly tc 
the cUorts put forth hy the govertunent aaihoritic} 
t{) find an opening for Japanese toy's hi foseigt 
markets. The olHcials connected with the trade 
tlcparimcuts of the Government soon saw that ic 
the toy business lay great possibilities for Japan 
and they did thcii best to interest the toy-iuakcrs, 
find with what success wc have just seen. It was tin 
(niverumciit that supplied the samples which th< 
toy-makers have so successfully imitated ; and ir 
addition many toys peculiar to Japan have found 
favour abroad. 

It is in the matkcls of IvnpUmd and the United 
States tJiat Japancbc-made toys find their largest 
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s.'Je : and the demand IS sraivtl> less steady in the 
Orient. Tliyto^' market in these n^riims had been 
.mono|>(dlzefi by the (iornians before the war. 
Stiumbited Ijy the shditaj'e after llie cessation of 
supplies fiDin f'lermany, tin* japaiiese tAy-makr-fs 
have ris<*ii t«> t.lie etner^eiK'y ^iiii remarkable f/ieility 
ind elheieiiev, mectintj in a shnrt time the sjuvial 
lemniiils of the western iii.'irkets. In adibtio^t to 
the common toys mnde ot wood, earthenware and 
'Litton, the Japanese now inaKc- toys of lubbcr, metal 
tid ecllnloid ; and are esjiecinJly devir at niaUin^ 
echanicrtl to\s, tliou/^h llie Japanese ni<clianicrsl 
>tis not so durable .as tliat iniule in the West. 

N?itnially with the immense increase in the 
lakinc; ami export ol to\s in Jajian, imports ol toys 
ave eorrespondincly decreased Tl>o tvd l<*win': 
il)lc sIkovs 1 in* pi<>;*ress ol lAptnts of toys dimn^ 
le last live yeais : 


lOl.'J 
191 I. 


V LMN9, 
k‘.n91, 



19 ir, 
191<) 
1917 


d..,');;-., i.sd 

S,i.99,.-»lS * 


In 1^97 the (:;;poiT ol tiiys liom Japan ainonnied 
no uuMc tluan LM'J. 70^ yen ; and iti i9‘»7, 
\v«is only T^dbSVJ iv» ; and now it is inoic than 
.n times what It- was ten vtais ayo. B\[jorls ol 
tiys have tltus orown t!ijrlyt\vod<»hl in twenty 


cais 

'Jiicstviiv of imporlx oi (oy« is in revcisc (Hiler. 
‘loin a v ilne of In.'s,Sid m-h in I90(> (.xpijits 
ecrttised lodH.td)! ua/ in l9Hj, and the tio.nies lot 
he ytnr 19) 7. not \rt acailable. ate nmch 

ss It is s.afe to s. 1 V tliat now la]iai! inriv I'^aid 
efHtllas one of the lending toy eonritne-v ot llie 
corh) And it is a tiaile that may be t .pi. ted to 
pntiinu. In \jnious olhci lines has {ds«> 

H leading place <)ii?ino whether 

iiis jirosperilv will (anuiiiue when eompctdion 
eyivisjiftei the war, is aij^aluT fpicslion in toys, 
lowevC-, it is not bkcly tiint Japan will liave any 
ciiottsiivals dlicfoy trade lias been cicated b\ 
JtC war for i‘apan , but U will not be destroyed by 
he ccssatitni o( the war. Tlie icason, n.^- already 
lijijiestcd, IS that material and labour ate much 
licaper in Japan (ban can be possible in nnv 
vestern eountty. 

Most of the wooden Toys^ in Japan me manii 
artiyed by band in the tiiomdain lej^iims ul the 
iiimtrv, where w'ood is idtiUiyil at low eo.«t. Jnrli- 
.’hhials Ol families make them in their liouse.s lor the 
lealers. The chief centers for toys made in factories 
ire Tokyo. Kyoto, Nagoya and Kuna^jawa. Of 
:ourse the ^reat* increase in freij^bt rates caused 
\v shortnee of tonna^ie has had a bad cllcct oii 
:be trade fti cheap ^joods like toys; and fur tlii? 
reason the Japanese toy-makers have in some eases 
jecn iftiablc to accept orders, lUit they arc ready to 






meet nil demands where thcie is a witlin}.»ncss to jiaj 
for tliem. Ivxports ol toys, tli(*n^trb checked by frei^bi 
coiKiilions, contiime still to increase, ns the abovf 
returns tend to piovc. It is jitobable th.U tlie export 
of J.'niaftCFc toys to t)ie I'l.iied States this year will 
mil be so cxteiisivo aslant \ cai, owin^ to the busy 
war coihlitioim in tliat eoiudty. lint ronsiderabU 
increase is espccled in other iiirections, which will 
compensate fir ilic falling oft m t xpoi ts to Amci ica ; 
and after the \vm, wlyn beiaht rales return to 
noim.'d tii^ures, the ejip‘irt of toys ti'oai J.vpan will 
vasth increase. 

Some eouiplamls have been received as to the com¬ 
parative frailly of JapaiicsL-nnide toys. Ivvcry at- 
tentio i lias been p.aid to re'uc'lvon: this dcicet, and in 
tutuio no *<nch e«>mpl dnts may be justdied. Toys aie 
miw beiii;; made in a more diit.dile maimer and of 
bctler matcMals ; ami j'le.at imjn oyeinent s liave been 
made in dc^iyjis iiml lini'sliinpis The value of exports 
in toys Sent out liy the various ports may be seen as 
follows : 


Vokohama * 
Kolie 
t ls.d\a 


Nagasaki 
< Hhei s 


V i.,in.'i,i9i 
2,999.17U 
529.tM’9 
2,did 
090,VSd 


S,.|.() 9 ,r »18 

Viewing tin desiiuation of ixptuts of toys from 
Japfin tmne in detail it may he saiil that the 
largest snjiplies have gone to the following countries: 
Uiitisli lnili;i, Straits Settlement, Chiii'i, fiuteh bast 
indies, Hngdand, I'ranee. (imted Stales, t'aiiada anrl 
ilic Aigeiitine Republic Aiistr.dia, New Xealand and 
Soutli Atrita have also t.akeim■ nistdei able *piantilies 
ol J ijiane>e tt»ys ; but the hugest e\pfn i lias lieen 
sent to the I’uued Slates, amonnling in value to 
2,4-d2,(ail ten Inst yetir ; and fvngboiU comes next, 
taking a tol.'d value td 1,.'US,‘>2 k >en m 1917. The 
value (d cxjiorts to lltilji-h India and the Straits 
Seltkineids is 931-,9T1 yen and to Auslralia S0.“>,32H 
yen. , 

It is remarkable how the tastes of countries dilTer 
as to ^he kinds ol toys pieferred. The Buropcans 
like bcj^ to import such toys as bumlioo tlutes, dolls, 
criTllicuwares, Ians, wooden toys, cotton birds and 
animals, while tlu* Americans like Chnstmas toys, 
such as birds, baskets, celluloid and paper, ti.»y chans, 
furniture suites, wooden dolls and so on, Australia 
ld\es flutes, leaf woik, glass toys, ndiiier t^)y 

tnirwirs, inus^'a! instruments. I Hitch Iiulia imports 
eliufly such toys as metal leaf ornaments, ])aper and 
celluloid goods. India desires elav dulls, aiiiiu* *'.»uys, 
and South America wants tt>y uiiibiellas, lante/.t , 
banfbou models and dolls x while Cliina prefers toy 
insects, rubber dolls, warships and electric cars. 

-'Jiipnt} Mngaxine, 


liAU'CHlSTAN 


•. Gknkkab FeaTT 1UB8. 

Province of Baluchistan, which is 
1* largest of the Agencies under the 
Government c^r India in the Foreign 
Deilartuient, is bounded on the south by 


the .Arabian Sea, with a smfijl inlet of 
Muscat territory round Gwadar; on the 
east i)Y Sind, Punjab, and the Northwest 
Frontier Province; on the north l:)_v an inde- 
jjcndcnt territory—known in common par- 
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aiico iis ilic \ aiul Afghatiistfiii, 

111(1 Oil the \\'v>t by iVrsia. At the ti|) 
ui llic i orii, that juts out ou the north¬ 
west, slaiais Koh-i-AIalik Siah {MVJ miles 
iroin (Jtiettu), an olluruise unenviable 
desolation whieh enj(.ys the (hmble dis¬ 
tinction (jI l>eini:i the most westerly |ioiiit 
)i all India and tlte nieelinjj^ jilaee ol tlnve 



A hriluchi Chid. 

couulries: Atghaiiistan, I'ersia, and 
iie ludiaii Empire. It claims high rank 
Linong the trouLicr provinces ot' India ; for 
miles it marches with I'ersia, for 123 
niks with Afghanistan, and tor 38 miles 
vitii another independent lerritor 3 ', and 
here are 4-71 miles o! coast line along the 
irabian Sect. It is a ctmntry of contrasts 
nd contradietiems. The traveller who has 
eft l.hcjilains t4 India and entered the pass- 
s of Ikiluehistan, iiiids himself among sur- 
oundiijgs 'which are essentially uu-Jiuhan. 
rhe go'.eral outlook resembles that of the 
rauian plalean, and taken as a whole, it 
3 unatlraeiive, though its peculiarities 
re iij'L without a certain charm. Rugged. 



A hrahui Chief. 
iJei^ht 0 U. o lu. 

barren, sunburnt mounUiiat?, rent by hug 
chasms and gorges, alternate with arii 
ueserts and stony plains, the pfc^vailinj 
colour of which is a monotonous drab 
But this is redeemed in places by fine Icvi 
valleys of considerable size, in which irri 
gation enables much chillivation to be k'ai 
ried ou and rich crops of all kinds am 
various_ fruits are raised. Within th 
mouutaius lie narrow glens whose ripplin; 
water-courses are fringed in earl^^ sumiue 
the brilliant green of ecirefully tcrracct 
fields. Rows of wilibws, with intcrlaein] 
festoons of vines, border the clear wat'‘T 
while groups of ruddv ciiildrcn and eomel; 
Italian-faced women in indigo-blue or scar 
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el Rhifts and oottnn 
shawls eom]tU‘te a pi'mc- 
fnl picture beauty and 
fertilitv. ]'ew places arc 
iiK^rc beautiful than 
Ouetto on n brij^ht fros¬ 
ty morninjj, when all the 
K)fty peaks arc* capped 
with snow, 

while the <late proves, 
wTkcIi encircle the thriv- 
iniT settlements of Mak- 
ran, arc full of ])ictur- 
rs(jue attraction. The 
trou nmf^ rifts and *j:otu<*s 
ill tlie upper jdateau 
make a ticice c( ntrast to 
the «nnlc oi th^ valie\s. 
f'r<«ni the lofiii«r moiin- 
kTUi. - yeaks inn^nilicen t 
views art* obtainable. 
iC'.'U'-u^ Kepoit. Ibll'i 
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ill' Tom , 

’ I lie i arl V hist orv «»t 
the j*M)\in('C is smimc- 
what obsetire, liat ruUts 
of Kalat were never 
iully inflepen(h*nt. There 
xvas always, as there 
s'Cnr is, a parainoinil 
power to whom Hiev 
were^ .subject. In the 
earliest l.unes fluy were 
r.icrely petty eliiets; later 
they bowed to tlie orders 
of the ^1u^^haI Ivmperors 
ol Jlelhi and to the wilers 
oi Kandahar and sutV 
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A ilitulu 'll l:;‘bichtsian, 
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' - , llciffUt •' tect. 

pluM men at arms (N/a) ^ .i,,,• m. 

on flcmand. U was only when the Mughal th,-*t the M,astunu aa.ven.en , \ 
power deeavci that tl.r .Mimadz.ii elhefs Charta ol the Ihahni 

* > . .... « . . .1 __ y,t\ 111 lii‘.'j*fnner IN/o .e wmi 


v»s.v.ii>4.w iiiat Liie aiHiuniA.M vmvio 

ioiind themseUes freed from external inter* 
feijnee, and it was Alir Nasir Khati \ 
tl7;)0-Oi*l) who bei^an to consolidate the 


power. 

n.e fi.-St treaty bv tl.tf British Govern- Agent to ...e I:';.,;"VAtghar 

ment was n.acie with Nnsir Khan 11 in On the cone ns.o.. ' , ^ ' [; ! 

18551., who in 1857 vt-fts succeeded hy Mir War, the d.stneis o I ' ' ' ! J’ ’ 

Kl.udadad Khan. The Khan was at war Shahng we.-e ceded hy ‘ 

j 1 ' j -1 1 .. . , . . --itul 1 It* an mil isir*! LI on lj 


V lull Cc-l i-K'- -- . 

d.-awnup, and in IVeeniber 
t.uatV was eoncltuled with the Khan, lac 
Baluehist.an Agency was c-eated and S.r 
Kobert Sandeinan aiJi-.-miled as 
Agent to the Governor (.eiieral .n 1877 
. .. ..#■ 4l»e> o/i/'/inil Al v^n n t1 


ixiiuuauau jxtian. llicKluin was at war cTjuajo Y' tmi hm o 

withthetrilml chiefs, and it was in ISTo tS 

that Sir Kobert Saudeman came on his (hictta and the * r-.p, t in isS'i 

lifst mission to Kalat. The second mission over from th<-' aL-\eefi made U 

was undertaken in 1870, when vSir Robert Since then additions ^ voWntarib 

,.r..o ^ 1 he* Ae^cnev. by tbe lulKS \oU#ntanp 


vt 1*V4\. A bf.vtv V it 111 J o I ue 11 OIL IX I I'. 1 

Sandeinan was accompanied by a detach- me /igwovy, ..j -tio; 

iilcnt of the 4th Sikhs under Captain Scott nlac.ngphcinsdves a.ul th 

who had his camp near the present cluii, (Don, Baikhrin,/ho . \TV< 5 ir'iha(t Tli 
jwid it was on the 13th July of that year vhnn h*nsinft Nushki and : - ^ ^ a.: 


the Ajrcncv, by the Iriiics voUintard^ 
nlaoini^ themselves under British protcetioi 
(Dori, Barkhan,/hoh and Kohlu) 

Khan leasing Nushki and Nasirahatb 1 h 


4-8' 
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ceded districts were made, in 1887, into 
British Baluchistan, and tlie desi^natinn 
ofthcA^ent to the novernor (icneral tor 
these districts was chanj^cd into that of 
Chief Coinniissiojier. 

Akka Axn IVnnTLATiox. 

^ Tlie total area of the Province is 
6d8 miles, and the total ]t<>pnl£ttion is 

8,34,707 or about G j)crsons to the sqnare 
niile. This popidation has, in the Oensns 
returns, been divided into three j^rouits :— 
Indigenous ... 7,32,304. • 

Seini-Indi^;cnoiis ... 2,54,111 

Aliens ' ... 5(>,8US. 

' The iiliens include 4,210 Europeans, ,1-3 
Aii^lo-Indians, Trans-Indus peo])le 7,1 l(», 
aiKli^^flidents ol'Cis-Indus districts 15,425. 

The principal in<li venous races are 
P^'ithan ... 1,SS,()03 

Baloeh ... 1,GOJOO 

Brahui 1,07,787 

Lasi 27,770 

.l^itt 78,400 

Sayyul 22,lS3 

Other Musahnans ... 82,08r) 

Hindus aiid Siklis ... 1 7,784 

Sikhs immhcr 

, Brief lemarks about the principal 
ndiKeivws races ini^ht be interesting. 

The original home of the Pathansis 
relieved to be Takht-i-Sulcmaii. According 
o the Afghan genealogies Kais Abdur 


Rasliid, 37th in descent lr(uu Malik Tain 
(King Saul) had three sons : ('.hurghnsht 
vSaraban nnd liait.an. Among Ll.c deseen 
dants oi r.liurgluist wc have in JJaluehis 
tan the Mandokhel, Babi, Kakar, ;ni' 
Paul. Tbe'Saraban division is represent 
ed by the 3'aiin, Siierani, Aliani ruu 
Bareeh, and the descendants ol Baitaii cat 
be identilie*] in the Bait.aiiis living aeros* 
the Gomal pass. The imxst numerous anJ 
important indijjenous Pathaii tribes are 
Kakar 1,05,073, I'ani 28,075, Tarii: 
37,411 (including 20,272 Aehakzai) and 
Shirani 8,522, The Kjikars are to ])e 
ff)nnd in largest numbers in the ZIiol), 
(Juetta-Pishin, and Loralai Districts. 
Tile Tarins have two maiti branches, the 
Spin Tarin and the Tor Tij.rin, of whom 
the former live in the Loralai and the 
‘latter in the Onetta-Pishin and Gibi Dis¬ 
tricts. 'I he I'anis are to be found in Zhob 
and Sibi, and the Bargha division of the 
Shiranis in Zliob. 

The Baloeh trad/ition indicates Aivppo 
as the country of their origin, and Mr. AI. 
L. Dames, who has made a special study 
of the Baloeh, comes to the couclusioij 
that they are Iranians. Early in the 
7th century lliey seem to have taten 
up a position in close proximity to 
Alekran and to this day many of thur 
tribal names (such as Alagassi, Dombki, 
Bugti) bear the impress of the localities 


liALrClllST^> 


hich (iit y (jocnpidl in lVi':>iaii ii-ilucliis- 
.n. lirnct* thcv Miad-.* ihjir \v*iv 

« k 

;irvi uiilTl Ml lilt* ir>tli cchtiiry wo Hini 
oni sottk-1 ill Kaoiiln. T!u*v 'no row 
uni in ^Tfkrau. 

nuitrv» X.iHirah.nl ami K it’hln. • i iu 
iportant iriiios i lio ikilooii ;nv ; — 


Kind 

Al.’JtiT 

Man 

W . «.> • It/ 

f h 1 u 11 

i 9.0 70 

■Matiassi 

1 (, < 7 ( 

I toiiibki 

"aTKk 


‘]\i \vhi;ii may ‘bo a(blt-() the k'hi’tran 
■l.l.Xi,' wlujso tiuc'lou^ IS saiM t’'* i)0 I'ann 
niv'tu, wilt) a ot'n-udofti.blo mixturo 

laLl.i aninia,-' tlnaii iita who liavc 
•minaiU a i t .'1.111O.I {!)'• stains i'-{ Ikil* 


iiaiii Lh' \' ro'-;ca'.!)Io o’ ib-os-- wI’.om* 


[St . «ni;- T jio V !' ill. l\^•, ^ 

/it 'jiLtm 'li 'ho Fb.'ltni:- 


''.••'ins o,jj- 




•) 


ibl, Mr. ]b‘ - y ]• 
bra {)‘’'-nnolous 


Mill fb/ihais 


*' p Oi\v:Mi 

iJ; iJi lu., 

\li‘'0 •iLia--; ns 


1 i 


1‘.n 1-7 

."ibyiTu 

i'l from 1 ho vaii.ois tiauitiyiis ourn nt 
noiiLfil'io tiibrs lio ooiuluJos that ilv 
'io.Imis n{ nioilorn tinuo^ ro^ard tlio 
llbwiiiL" aii'l til- iolio\vln!4 tmly, rcinonLf 
fo ina n v t ribo-. as l»oi()nx»inLi| i«> the* i >faiiiii 


« a Iv : iirsi tho 1 ubny* (a mil v t lo* Ainn.idz.o 


o’! aarl JUa^ai MA'*); 

ioti llio ?\litava!i 1 ) an i liio K imbar- 

:a (AMbo) i^boili olosoly oonnootod with 
10 Li!ou;.;h Liio Kanibaraii no 

ni^-or* bask in roi^-otv-tl j^lory), to^^.-llior 
i'litho Ourj^fiari llio Siimal ui 

,*rAb), the Kaian iarani and tao 

U.'iAob 'I'ho ro*r (U the triixs, :i< 
)w oouslituU'd, aio of a hotrroL^onous 
faraoUT aiul.havo a inirCttia- oj ]; 
orsian, balhati. J it(. ;ind ofhors. 

Tiu* ^iriyyids though oomparaf'.-ociy no' 
jsttann:^ iiiimorioaiiy (Al/JUA)) as dihor 
idiL-tonoiis races, arc* ol c. m'>i tor a fil • 
iiportaiico as they arc iiold in iniiofi 
wtri'cnoc by the Ifribosmcn. Tlic most 
nyiortant aiiioni; them arc the Ihikhari 
;.7An)/lltisiani 0/dST), Chisti fT'JOj and 
iiani (400). They are seattcred in ail 
jirls of the A^cney litit .are found mostly 
i Quctta-lhsliin (9,71 f‘»), Loralai (Tp'-sT 
ibi (1,719) and kalat (hlibj. 

, Tkiuai-. 

'Pit'ian, Ikaloc*!!, and ISuLiiui aio all 
I'^rauisc:! into tribes, eaeli havin;^^ a 


midtiuide oi Siibiindsioji'i, dans, socti-uis 
atid ’^nif-scciioa''^;. while ifi S‘nith-western 
ii.iluehistan lio tribal system exists. Tiieie 
is a tiistiiietroa, liovvever, betwe<'n the 
I . liisi Jtution oi the Patlian and that ol 
tlic brainii and lhaloeh, Amon-4 the tormer 
theleoliiia “1 Kuish.ip is .i bond of union 
Jar St!*'lii/er tlian :niion;4 tiie latter, witii 
whan oonnnon bl<»oddond tonus tin* 
coniK’Otinu' link, 'rheoieiioaily. a I’aiiian 
tribe is oonstitut(.d hoiii a nninher (jf 
l.imlrod L'r'Sips ol a'.mat*^* ; in a tew e ises 
o.dV aw small at 1 lelied ;'I■on[»'^ ( U .7 *'//or 
1I, whidi oia not d*.seen(h‘d troin 
Lite O' .inmoa am-e'-t or. < >a tne other hatui, 
the Orahm t r !<al.)di liibe is a p'i]i(ic;d 
entilv. \\aii[)0'-cd (h’ ii'nCs of sef>arale 

o‘i,.in. ePisteriinx r-nuid a head pronp 
known .1'. lie. S.o'd.ir Ulid ta' iheCuRh’s 
Aniorra, t;-" I’af.hans tin- leader 
d'*. ' lai! n -1 r il\- h hd bv h'aeditv. hn 
ih “ ie1 v)iin d a is ^oatr fp-' of aS'^va niiLt 
hknst it . oi.et’. ho.Mwe!, he has 17:11 msi a 
jfosili it IS not dilheiilt lor 1dm to 

mam am it. pi id-d lie reecives external 
‘anjo-at. \diile aaionn the Itihieh and 

I 1 0 

lA'.iiat) ')< (-dice ot t In: elue) deseends from 
talJier I »s.>n,rujd each dan, seeLion and 
• ‘Veil ^nb '‘ction li.as aheadiinta or 

.0 liv. i * 7 dU d. 


t'n.vi; 'nan.^rics 

'I'!)-- b.iih.'in.-. .ire tali, iad)tisl, aetivo ami 
N\wi! i lie:r strongly marked 

t Mlvtes an I heavy tydjro-.\'s nive their 
I iee:^:i sonieudiat s expression 1 he 

eoaH'ie.xion is ruddy ; tiie licard is usii.ally 
\Voiai s’u »rt, a.s also is the hair, d’heir 
i^eueiMl be trin^ is re.sohite, almost proud. 
Coiirane is wiili them the lirst of .virti^vs, 
lnR titey wre erm.-i. coar-e, and piiil'^s. 
They '^l.V <lo 11 )T apj)i-eeiate Idndncss. 

.1 (id e.insider It oiU'Ji i sa^n of wc.i'k. 

leadilv yield to jnassiii'e. 
A''., nurancv- with them is .a pas.doii heir 
eujndiiy am! avaf a'-' are t-xlrenie. 

1 he ila! ell pres. lit s a siron':^ eoiUiast 
to !iis I’alJian m lahbour. Ills bnilA is 
siiMrtra’, .’irnl lie n more spare and wiry, 
lie iias a bo! i bearin; 7 , frank mautier<:, 
and is fairly truthinl. ly the ^niod .dd 
limes while <7)vinK the lial or naws .a 
Jk'doch would td! yi>u (wen ^ it lie fiad 
eoirimiited :i minder, and it yon mm!e him 
swear ])y the beard ol die Sart^ir on 
'-ouid I anytidn^ •'Ut of i.im. He looks 
oa <*oe:a,oi‘ the hiidb’sl- Virtue, .'^mi ( n 
hosppaliiv as a saenai duty, iiy, is an 
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■XWi.'I't fl'l;’ IIK j.4<'C louu; Ului oval 
Mill tii'‘ !in^r ,t* /jaihliv. ' lie hall' waji'ii 
I i!Mi (liv in <nly I'urls and f!.-aniincss 
IS fi.csi hard a niai'k ol Li'K-minavv. A 
Pi il 'i 'i iisfi lily carries a ssvnrd, knilr and 
Sill. id. n<-1 ides to the comhat hut llniith 
an tool, rnlikc the PatlKin, in* is seldom 
» r ii-ioiis hi-ot. The IJrahui is oi'middle 
i 7 .‘\ sqnaie iiuilf! and sint'wv. with a 
di irp tnce. hieh cheek Ijoirs and loni; 
larrov/ cye^. J|is nose is thin and |iniiUe(i, 
ills manner is irank and open. Tlion-li 
.mive, IrudV and rovinn, iie is incoinpar- 
idle will) the Haloeii as n warrior, Ijut iit. 
Makes a i^ood seont. With lew i.,\; eplions 
die Hrah'ii is in..‘.in, [i trsiiu<nn'!ns aii 1 
ivarieions and h ■ is exeeedtnylv idle. He is 
^ledf'itory, hut not a ]>ili^.■r<‘^, vindielue 
ui,' not 11(S'u li'.'Vons, and ^'.‘in'railv h'l e 
roiu rcliujions lii-j^olry. lIis extreme iipua-- 
inee is pioveilhal in the eouiorv side ; It 
;on liata never sc'-n iLtnoiant hohaofdins 
ind monnialn imps, eonu- and look the 
di alnn. 


L\.NM'.vor 

The nidi‘jjennns lanernau^es iirevailinr.^ >tt 

dainehist an are I'aslilo, Bralmi find 


laloolii '.'ensiern : 

Hid 

uesferiu. latki or 

eraiki, J.it 

k'i-Sindi 

and 

La;-i :— 


Pe.-dito is 

spoken 

]jy 


'>'»7 ".r.’* 

Hih 'clii 




- , J.> 1 

Jn 1 ki, Sii'f 

dki ruiil 

Lisi 

• • » 


jadg.ili 



• • • 

51 ,.S7.'> 

tlrnlnn 



• • 

1,15,1>99 

()f t liesc 

Pashto 

.1 nd 

Haloelii 

are classed 


IS li'aniii ; Jatki, etc., asiniian, wliiiethe 

horom^li eiKptity made l)v Air. ihav seems 

o have establi.shed that Pirahni is" Dravi- 

ii;'n, .'ik'in to Tamil and Ttltmu spt.ken in 

he >j:reater part kA s-aitheni India. 

# > * 

•m ^ 

( )i\‘l F*AT ION. 

The oeenn^Mton ot ii)e m.ijor poninn of 
iihJia''‘nous I rihes is aarienlinoN i-oiiodn- 
d in S'‘mei'as-*s with lloeic 04 \nln‘.p Mwst 
' the fkiiiian tribes and fat is are cin^aticd 
n ani iendtnre, while the hrahuis of jhalla- 
eaoi, the Paloeh oi tiie Mari-Biitrti eouturv 
aid those ol Cltat^ai and Kharaii iai^elv 
epei^l tor tlieir snhsistenee on the prodaoe 
it then' sheep and tjoats. Camel hreedini^ 
.nd transport still lielj) some of the triijes 
.sp'. eiaiAv the Lanijav anionuf the Hrahiii, 
n<l the [at, to earn their livelihood, 
lu re -are no arts and manufactures worth 
he iKpue, though in some parts wuolieu 


n.'umLis, carpets, khurjins and Kixiu. 
hlankets and various ariieles' ot dwai 
plam leaves are made hv the Women lo 
d ohiest ie use, a nd not for export. Sf>n) 
fine neeiJIe work is done hy the women ( 
Niehpra. Ihirkhan earpets were wel 
known at (;ne time, hut owin^ to tiie us 
of the .'uiiliiu* dyes their (|uaiitv ha 
deteiiorated and th<‘re is nut much dernain 
lor them now. 


K Klje.iox, 

lift' majority of tin* trih.’snr.m ar 
Arusalmaiis of the Snnm seet, will) th 
exceptionof some of tiie Hnnhki Italoeh 
who own to lielon;:^ to tiie mneii dt iestei 
Shjiihseef. and tiare are l-t,7d.'. Ziktis 
^rllo are t<miid ehit liy in Makran, in south 
western Jiiallaw an and the P.as Ilela State 
Hnt the' hvinn* oclirfs mI tlie trihcs-i--'*’ 
ilisplay a marked luiKnanee oPeven th 
fundamental doetrines oi islatn. A 
_.',ards oiuwani oh^erv:uie'‘s the Pathat 
stands no donht . a faiilv hifjli level 
tor ail his ie;:iurane’e oi tlie inner meanuij 
of his faith and his weakness frjr aneesto 
worship lie is usually .as punetilioiiN uve 
hi^ rny.:t and n/ma r (tasts and ]navers 
(if not over [nli^nma^^e aiu! aims-i?ivine 
as Ins more’ enlijj;htened eoaeli) 4 ioiiis^s 
what he lacks iif doctrine he is tfuil 
capaMe of niakini; np in fanatical ^'eal 
And must oi tlie soeallea] ^Ihnyi atfaek 
were in early days eoniiiiiMed hi 
Path.ans. Thanks to the salutary jjum'sh 
meat of whijipinp^ whivli was provide! 
for in the Murderous Outraj^es Kejrn 
lation of 11)01, we sdd(Jin hear of suel 
dastardly attacks now. U\ most o 
the ikatlian villa itcs ;ind settlemcnti 
there is a innytil and a mulhi in ehart^e o 
it. These tiuiUas come from in> partieula 
caste or class ; the olliee being open evei 
to tlie lowest of the low, who can f[ualif'i 
for it. The Baloch hags far Indiind 
Though there arc signs of religious revival 
ancient I'ustoni slid hohls sway' in th. 
vital ahairs of his life ; to him religioui 
preee[)ts are little ihore than eounseys o 
perfeetion ; religious practices little mon 
than tlie outward and awe-inspiring marki 
of exceptional respectability. And amon;; 
tile Hrahuis a truly devout Musalman 
learned in doctrine and strict in ])ractice 
is rarer still ; with the vulgar mass Islair 
is merely an external biidge that goo* 
awkwardly with the cftiaint bundle 'oi 
superstitions which have them in thrall 
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Iri^c* oil’locust'^, and /j/z/y^iraA'iS \vl:o ctiro 
snal'f ]>itLN, ht.il'K'iwul.t^ who cure dis'*asfs 
[>f cattle and s]ie«‘p, the who 

|)erf(a'iM ii.oeiilatioii against sinali pnx, 
:ni(l other 1 m whom lixer.1 

L-onirihdt !ons in crtsli or kind arc paid 
[)eriMiiiea!Iy I»v cveiy fuiuiy. Some 
-hriias are (‘S]>eeia]ly. nsidnl to llock 
M\\ ners, .as the iinst t ilvcij lioni tluaii and 
sprinkled over a s'ncep or LOiat ill curt* 
illy disease. Such is the shrine ui 
i Saraimzai saint in Manra laair Ziaral. 


/IK RI''. 

Now a lew v/ords a»>oni tin. /dvin-. *i in 
sii.i i laitli i‘'a eiiricms jinnlde of jslain 
in iMiaii it is t he j'ena t ifoi mI M .dianiinadaii- 
isin : ‘'riur* is no (d-d )>ni td.p, ;nid the 
Yialali is his i’vophii’ js the eaidinal 
arliiii‘ id till' taith. 'riie\ ae^(.|d (liv 

iviiran, Init jdaee iheit own int^ i pret.'d / ns 
on st. dliev ‘to Imi 


they liave cnoipi»]i intinenee to eivat'.* 
niisehief: As ina v he expeeted, Llie hii;hest 
]n. reenta*j[e 17 jur i.OUO) fd liteiates 
ocuirs a along Saevids, \N-nile the lowest 
dl per l.uOf)} is among the Rrahuis, aiui 1 
perledOO anion;* tlie Halfieh. i’m! niueh 
i:as oeen done during Llie piasi lew 
It) the v.'av ol' puhlie instruction in the 
Id'itish Adinuilstered aicas, nineh more 
still lein (ins tt» i'v fioa;. At the (lose 
the year llU'dlT tlure a ere m lne 
lYovinee llo scIimmIs ot all classes with 
1 (i] r»‘sehulai s int iuduuj -11 Maklaljs witli 
•Ml pupils. 

I'A ( 'M i.MU; t, J'OK 1 1‘ i. i JM 

'i’iu' hi'i;-)rit v (U the people .ire poor. 
.'•oTo their Idot; ai.'! dress are elu*')' an'! 
simple. Jn inany }; irtt. *■>! tin- eo-antry 
the ncunade ('ven* n-»w ai L eoiiletU all ^i he 
veai r(»nnd with .a /.ooo (?. wooti.n 


times a day and they liold Zlkrini::^ at s^ L 
times when praises of the Mahdi. tile 
tounder ot the laith, au thanted. Ai 
these meetings at hist all i^ ie\erential, 
[juiet and (U(!erliiies:s, Imt the ierviee^ 
soon flegem.rate into fanatii'a! ecstasy, 
iiid end in an uproar d he harrow im', 
tales mI ju'oniiseuit V a l the end ot he 
-eiwieeand ol the dello w ^a ing of the brides 
hv tlie pi ii •''t s seian to Ije ta iu'ieatiolis <it 
[figott d Ml t In nh > ■ y. A na mg i i lie.- eiisl ; mis, 

peeuliai to this stei, it may he mentioned, 
that il the iiridt gromni he at a distance, 
Ihv nnitl:! hreatiies the tiik;ih {the niariicgc 
services) in a sheej) ^diin wliieh ‘is iniiatetl 
in yii? presenee ol the hrid<.‘, and tlie skin 
ij2'sent tc* tlie hridegrooiii and opened by 
iiim. This is considered a suliiciently 
lunding eeremony. 

Sueli ignorance, and sueli snpcrstitituis 
are‘i)aidonai>le, w lum it is borne in mind 
that in every It), (»(){> indigenous Alusalmaiis 
there are but 1-7 who in tlic census ot 
lull were classed as literate -that is 
th(;se wlio I ouid ri'.ad a Icttei, in siune 
language, and wi ite a reply. Tljere a re 
very lew who i*an lie ealJeil ediie«'Pied. 
And ity,.is not (he m;i.ss(.s al-juc that are 
liiiterate, but theie are only a few eviui 
riUiong tie* nnilhi' wdio can lie called 
cduealVd ; tliougli m the Tatl'an eounliv 
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tiuu.'div lor a peiiod t*l ten A<'ai>, arid e\e! 
theii tlicy an. not thiowu away. Wlni: 
they become too old and unht t^> be "•orU, 
ineju'-ees are luu 

lields to .‘c.'ire away );irds. Many mJ •Liicni 
liave no huts, tlnw do mU Know/tlie use o 
bedsteads au(i do not nee-l [.laijis of any 
.'art .MI that tl-ey lueil i.s a uoodei 
ti'iangh- Mver whiehls thrown a blanlaet 
Mj a p.och (mat) t/>;-./.r\e as a slielt(.r, n 
hand nnll 1 o grixid voi'n lor daily use, a i(.\v 
shee[) ;ind goat slMns to keep drinking 
water, milk and g/n', a baking pan and ; 
kw '.V(..'odcii and eaitlicn pots, I'he wliolt 
or the houseln'ld furnituie can be la lien cn 
a donkey when the iainily wants to nn^ve 
Vhe bulk of the gooiis is carried’'liy th( 
W'()m#*n on their backs. But among tin 
st'ttkd atifti ilu* (srmi-sef tle(.] inliabitaiits 
more especially in the area under the direct 
administration of tlig Ib’ilish ('lovcnunent, 
there lias Ireen a marlced improvenient ii 
the food and dress ot the people. 

As to donuslie lile, iJk Ijiirden ol flit 
work, in llie household of tlie middle aiK 
hjwer el:isses', falls on the \vom*‘i*. A gemt: 
liousewife must swtep the house; grim 
daily corn ; flteh water and fuel, lU) mallei 
what tile distance Ijc wasli and st w 
slothes, eoe/i: the hj(.td. spin the woo-l 


iWii I'l ['VKi: t )i Tiii: i’,\ciMc 


;k( 1 in ca>c ot .igricuUnrist'^. assist in ap- 
carryiiif^ trr.tiu aii‘lt*U‘. 
i'hcrc arc jki wasiuTiiiai nor ])ar)>crs in 
he ^.vaiivf part nj' ilu* <*oiintr\* M'h?- 
:hil(lrcn aic sl)avi.'I In the male incuntcrs 
rtlu* lamily, whft als** shave e ich uthcr. 
i he Avoman iiiusl rtlways h'‘ niitJer proter- 
,i<m,—in her elhliMu)')! umit'r her Litlier 
r (»*hc*r male reiatna* , wIkii married, 
juder tint oi hcrlmshand ; and \\ hen a 
L\idc\v. nndtr her sun*-, Aimai;; in<ed oJ 
die triia'S, more esp<-eial!v tlie I'athans, 
lie \v<jnian is a eleiHel; slie p;iveH 
iway la marriage. aKvavs hn* a emisidiaa* 
non, or in e\elian.iie t»'r amdher i.'irl, 
vitlioul lea- eonseiil ; nnniarri(‘d Lrirls and 
■■onu'times imhnrn pirls. are invtn awav 
ti ]ia vinent *ii't-. an;>en^a linn for iimriiei** 
Hid ntiier seri(*iis injina*s, and amnnjr 
lihi'l) and lir.dmi and* same o( i he 
i’atiian iJ'd.es ihi* usual jienaltv l.U' in- 
ideliiv an the part <>1 woman isi.iv<iUi , 
s^duv* r alsf- hilled, hnl ii he maa.ii^es 
''ipt. iie iaa_\' he aide la eauip? umise 
h^. “1^11*^ ii\- ;M\Ja}; li Will in UlalJUit'e La 


the a^ixrieved liushand or guardian ; Init 
tlie wuiu m must alvvays*l)Tf ixiiled . If she 
escape-, the anl\ coinse left lar her is either 
ta Inng herseh -m have the eaiiiUry. 
Among some (*\ the Ualoeli tribes llie 
woman is given in maniage on eoiniilion 
tinit wlien sle* liLeoiuis a widow she 
would retuui to ]\^v parents wiio conlfl 
again <!isjJose of her jnsi as they please, 
'Vinom; nujst ot the tribes, a woman, 
though aiiowed a shate by .sZ/a/aV/t, does 
not inherit, and all that slie eau claim 
ti'oni tile pi'Mpt rty ot lier father, or, it 
luarried ir >m that ul her hnshanig is what 
IS ealled nas and /;os// tliai is lood and 
laimeiit. This must cease when she 
inarrifs again, and among the rathans 
thepiiee to'lie 'paid lor her on lier second 
mania" * must lie paid U>*lier son or other 
gii.'udian, unless the hnsliand sJ^eted is a 
b.'uthrrot the (k\(-a^ed husband, who, by 
thetiii>al em-'t'un, has the first elaim to 
iiu u.:n.; , in vijcli marriages there is no 
:pKst!oii ».l iiearu 

A I’wiAr.i. 
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da /a/dresv lo .Insz/v///// / Lhnsiiua Sn/dc/Jl''. 


d' tile L'liureli is, in deed and truth, as 
t^hnstians believe, the mystical liody 
ol I he L iiiast—Hiat ]h)dv, wherelw 
.iu' fullness of Ills Jimnaiuiy is to lie 
natll^; manifest through the ages, then, 
o Him, till' tiiture oi* tlie child races, 
vliieh h:L\e lar venturies inhabited the 
t’.ieiiie Island^, must be a matter ot most 
ender and intimate eoneerfl. And tins 
ovc of v.lirist, our Lord and AJaster, fem* 
heS(^ peoples eaiiiuk but appeal, with 
;noving power, to ai! tlio^e who are ealled 
hy Ilis Name. I'or such races are like the 
:luldit-n, \vhi;m Chri^V took in His arms 
iiid Ijlessed. In their very siinplieitv, they 
ire akin ItJ those siniple village folk, wliom 
Lhttsi welcf>nu'<i witli apjiroval—wliile His 
iH'ssage was rejeeteil by the worldly-wise 
iiui jinuieiit. 

In this same relathxi the sn\itigs of 
[cMis about ohences done to Ills little 
have a spueial warning for us. 
-11141 tin tJioimse eoiicc'riiing Hie euo ot 


water given in His name lo the vutingest 
ot HisMiseipk s has a peculiar toree. Such 
ae»t<. He tells us, are dime unto Himsell. 
And in Hint Iasi great day ot crisis, when 
Chfist's linal verdict on inankiiid sludl be 
prniKjumeti^, those nations will assured^* 
not escape His evuidemnation who Imve 
oliended these \v(*.'ikt.r niembcrs ot Mis 
bo^Iy. 'the Soli tjl Man sliali deelare in 
that day, “Depart from Ale ... fur 1 was 
an hungered and athirst, 1 was a stranger 
and naked. 1 was sick .and in prison ; ina,s- 
nuicli as 3 ’t' did it not unto one ot the lefist 
ot these, Mv brethren, ye did it not to 
Me.” 

Til nigiits and ineniorie.s ot Clirisl's 
winds in lie Hospets liave hfiunted me,,dav 
aiid night, wliile 1 have been living aiiiong; 
the l!skinders of the i’ucitie, joining with. 
Ham in their simple failh and wvrsliijr.' 
sliari'ig with them in the rme breaking of 
the bread, ibelask iu wliieli i w.^s en- 
gagvd^ was an vinpiiry into the eoudj^ioiu 
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)( iiulcntui'f'i labour in I'lji. Tlu- 

iioimI fvils <.‘<>nncct'tMl \\ itii llic luiufi’atiou 
>1 thi'^ lali iitr lirnl niovrd vorv tUx’])lv 
luU'rd (iif public C()nstMviK\‘in I tulia ilscH, 
nul I was askcvl to out a second time. 
II order t.o see what could be done to reiue- 
iy these. Wlide the eiajuiry was proceed- 
lie, I louud out more clearly, every day, 
low elr>sily this eouiparalivelx- recent 
ndian innnigration liad afieeted these 
liild races, aiul linw tlte reaction ol'tiie 
ite ot the eoidie “lines” in I'iji had pru- 
luoed already amonj^ tliem the gravest 
esnUs. 'I’lu' presence ol the Indian popii- 
ation was altering tlie whole pi'ol>]<.‘in ot 
In preservation ol the iriiligenous rai es ol 
lie I'aeiiie, and was iiuaeasinga hundn'd- 
old the moral dillienlties whieh’the Chnreh 
v.'ts ealleil ipuni lo face in her work <d leu- 
ler sliejihenling among them. 

I loinul out. also, more clearly than 
lelore, that tlie metliod liy which llie 
ndiaii labourers had lieen im]U)i ted. had 
n\oi\eii a eallousiu*ss with legard to the 
[eeeueies rit Ide on tl.e]iart ol the employ 
rs, a neglect ot nioiMl considerations, and 
L disregard ot \vhat is ilue to womanhood 
Liul ehildliood, wlueii liatl ended in moral 
lisaster. 


Something had hap]u-iied in loji akin 
o that whieii took place in lingland, 
indei the toiuhlioiis ot the old l.aeLory 
\stem. In botli eases the evil had lalleii 
iiamly upon the women and the children 
11 both east-s, Clni'^t's wonls about the 
jllenee done to llis little ones made the sin 
>t careless, lieedless men startling in its 
ragie eonsetpieuees—the eruedyiug ol the 
>on ot Man airesh and jinlting film to 
'p(.n sii^ame And under tiie indenture sys- 
1 «a thiTc had b'.en llnnes done \vhieh li '\'l 


still molt.- dvfpiy deg,r.idnig than (wan 
mdcr'iVie iaett'iy system. Legislauc»n has 
lecn passed by respotisible (70\erunients 
vhieh led inevitably to inimora! results, 
'heenaetmeut ol the (Toverniiient of Intlia, 
rst that dd women, tiiul tlieii, later, that 
-O \vomen sliould go c>ut to live, in the 
rowded coolie “lines” in Fiji, with every 
iiindred men, was such a Government 
egidation. The Despatch of the Govern- 
neiit ot India, October dl-th, 1915, reet'g- 
lised this, and declared that then* was 
*tlie gravest reason to fc.ar that tlu* {apr¬ 
ons of Indian w omen are placed at the 
iisposal oi their lellow Indians and even ol 
he subordinate managing '‘daU’." K\en 
d'ter tliis meinoialile (Iec!arali(«u. the 


reenn tnig 


of women in Northern Indi 
went on nidil March, 1917, when at las 
strong ]>ub]ie o]>inion intervened, «and th 
women of India ajiinoaehed the X'iceioy i 
a deputation, aiM he was empowcre<l t 
put a sto{) to the evil. 

\\‘ith cill these fliilereiiees of eireiin 
stance, tlie underly ing analogy bet wee 
tile twf) s\stems Jiolds. The po.or factor 
girl in London, '^inking h)wer an! l( 0 \e 
under overwhelming temptation, and a 
last openly llaunting her sin in finery i 
the Aide ibid Roa*!, has gone throng' 
the same hell as the Indian village giri 
who has sunk at beneath the weigh 

of tunptation in the ei.olie “lines'* ol hu 
and now stares at the f)asser-by witi 
'.rullen laet, her whole person liediiaaRi 
wdlh fuaiameuls wlueli Iv.ne lieeu gaiue< 
by hiring out IKt' bo^ly as a harlot io.th 
w ifeless men. 

I'lie actual eonditiou'-' ol vii'C can hard! 
be drawn too datldv. .\n ejjideniie « 
moral diseasi* ha*- been introduced into ili 
very heart .)f tlu* I’aeilie, more<.leadlv Lii.n 
any cholera »pr bubonic ]dague—a iel 
disease which talas its toll ol deal 
Lhrougli cruel murders ol \v(MiHn i 
])ar(jxysms of se,\ual passion, through mii 
lilatieins, thiv)ugh suicides. To-day th 
little* eliikiivn, wiio have been born aiii 
hre*d and n*are‘d in the* midst of fhis anno*- 


phere td vice in ihe ce)olie “lines,” .ire in 


fee'tmg wdlh the saiin virus the youn; 
i'ljian children 'i he things that aie iiem; 
k*arnl an* uns]K‘aIiable. I w rite of wha.l 
have seen with mv «>wn eyes. 

Surely Christ, wdio took tlK*little ehildrc] 
in Ills at m?, and laid IJis iiands on them 
and blessed them, <1 oes not wisli that ll'esi 
Iiabnniions ot evil rboiild (',n fora da 
longer Ifis words have not lost thei 
meaning-" “W'hosti e.iuseth ’one ol tlie 
little OIKS lu stumble,” “Suffer the litti 
eliildren to ee>tiie unto Me, and forbid then 
not,*' “Inasmuch as 3 'e did it nut to ope ( 
the least of thesi','-Al v brethren, ye did i 
not to .Me.” To the young r'ijian Christiai 
Chiireh, just emerging from the darkness o 
the past, what a tragedy I After its etirb 
da vs of purification hy martyrdom, saeri 
iiee and devotion, thus to be snddenl; 
confronted with the danger of sinkinj 
back into the mire. 


The words of Christ eoneerning tin 


ehoking effect of w'ealth and the deeeit. 
fuhies*; (d liehes sound upon our ears wit'l 
fhe gravest warning when brought iutv 


fU; ri'WRV'. nui wxciiic 


n C(»iu»‘.\'r as ihls.toi 
carcK’ris ol moral 


ii has hi'on 
rost, winch has 


brought till?; danger sw pcril-.nisly luaxi. hi 
Liic past, I liad sonictinics read the'words 


)j Christ willi wamder at their hemhteiied 


ati^iKme—the camel and the needle’s tfcye, 
tluMiiillstone Irin^ed aboiii tlie neek, and 
tfie thirst-ai'onV oi' the rich man in his 
[)laee nl‘torment alter death ; Iml 1 do n<Jt 
wo^ider now. ('or what tormenl eould 
l»e worse than wealth ()h(.airi-.’d hv the 


bmlinjT ol inm»eent ehiMren’s lives ? Jvnd 
ii ever a eoinl'ortah!v‘, wealtliv Chund^ 
.leede.l the worri of Him whose eves aie 


IS dame oI lire, “Repent ' . may 

there not lie sumclhini^ to repent ot here 
m Christian Australia, whete the wealth-.^ 
[Lst company in the land is now ^rown 
rich and prospemiis otd^ o|' this very 
mde^jti.+'ed^ lahoar, with all its teirihle 
lT'uit> oi sexual murder, sniei le, erinie. 
ainl the nun of child lii«.‘ •' 


d'he Indian ^i aernmem 


has taken ae- 


someihinQ at least ot C»h/»isCs own seiisi- 
ti\'eness lo mural [>ain, wc shall hut deal 
snperiieialiv \vitii this livdra-hcaded 
menace ot eoinmereial j^reed, whether numi- 
fested in the i^raspini^ eni[)Iovcr or in the 
i^raspin.*^ lahonrer, who woukl eaeli alikt‘ 
in turn ijia^w rich at the expense of their 
ltdiow men. One ha'd system of sellishness 
will merely replace anothei*. The lionse, 
.mipty. swept aiifl mai'iiished, will he taken 
possession ol hy some otlier evil spirits 
more wiekni than those that went before. 

Itul if, on the other hand, we can 
realise, evtm in some l’eehk‘ measure, tlie 
sut'ferimt ol Clirist niir Lord in Ilis Hodv, 
and can widen oiir rane^e uf thought and 
vision to ill* memliers o! that Ihnlv whose 


race is fiitVereiU (roni onr.own, then an 
uiilponrim^ ul i^enerous love aiul ])itv will 
surely ilow lorth lo all those who, like 
these Indians in laji, have been evjiloited 
(or monetaiy purposes bv th«‘ rich and 
f-ow erliil. 


iiufc' a! i:is(, ;nid ai'kn >wK‘d: 4 t‘d pnblu’L 
the mlirr^ail ni-nal evil ol iht. uld sysKan, 
hidmii mdentured labour will no more be 
reiTuited, Ihit tlcMnisehiel in Fiji has al¬ 
ready !)een done, and u would ^ippear, at 
nrsl ■-■inht, as j 1 notliinic eotjjd undo the 
‘vr'.au:. i'alliatives thert.; are, no d()ubt, 
wineli the Indian and I'iiian tiovenunents 
v.ali ^j:rndual!v iiriim inft) ojieratioii, es[»eei- 
ally Vviien the war is over, and ships can 
rijn (lireeL'onee more iietween India ruul 
Hji. lUit the tide of evil is svveejiinj^ for- 
war.l : the actions ol (‘fovennuents are 
certain Ut ].)e tardy ; aiKl their remedies 
will be more or less^ (‘\J:ernal after all. 
1 hev" can hardly touch the heart. 

v\\iat is needed, is t« lie^iii onee more 
iJie jmth ol j^enitenee Irom the bejj^innin^’— 
trom the [Joint w’nenee the evil started. 
\\ nat is retjuirt'd is to create *1 cleaner at- 
mospiiere, within the Church itself with 
retrard to the res[)ousi!)ilitv of the wealth ; 
TO carry out the trntli to its nUimate con- 
eUisitju that “where (jiie *nembL'r sulTers, 
all the, members suirciiwith it” ; to rise tf) 
the hei^^ht ol the passuinate ntteraiiee of 
the apostle^—“Who is weak, ami 1 am not 

weak : Who is made to stumble, and I 
burn not ?” 

Hntil wc really Icel in ourselves the 
wound dealt to the \).diole Hods when 
Christ’s little ones are made to stumble ; 
unt^I vve really and Irniy sufler, when 
Christ suflers in the wrom^s inllicted on 
the weak and hel[)less : until wc know 


I'hesc iiviiaii [a‘a>ants liavr oimie elos<. 
lo .\nsiiaii-.ui shon-^. 'riiev havei’ome oiu 
as strane.ers t,o a '^trau'ir laud. They have 
l.illeti—partly thruui,^ii their uwn lault, hut 
mainly throii^li the netrlect of otliers. 
d'iiev havi' taken uj) evd habits ol Hie 
wliieh were practically unknown to tliein 
in India itsjit. Now, in their weakness, 
Ciirist, the Lord and the Master, has 
plaecil them before u.s, siyityu, “1 was a 
sirangei' and ye took me not in, naked and 
ye elofhed Me ntit; sick, and in jirisoii, and 
ye visited Me not.” Lett by the waysifle 
of Jife, lyin^' there bruised and wamnded 
and half dead, tiu'v need now the temler 
compassion ol tlie ;rood Samaritan, not 
tlie ai^irressive /,eal that eomiiasses sca and 
land*to mak^ one i>roselyle. 

They know their own failure, and 
they will welcome with j^ratitude tlie hand 
that comes to heal their wound ; Imt they 
will not welcome the Church wliieh vSeeks 
to tak(‘ advaruaere ol their weakness ijy 
proseIytisim> methods—I know* how bitli^r- 
ly the tliinkim: fiortion ot them feel about 
missionary wa*rk of this latter type. From 
first to last, if they are to rise attain, to be 
a biessiiiit. not a curse, to th^Ikieifie, there 
must be in every act of those who gil to 
help them the tenderness and tiK' ;^entle- 
nes« of the Christ—that Clirist, wlu^said, 
“Learn ol Me, tor I iim meek and lowly oi 
heart” ; that Christ, who was so poor 
that He had not where to lay His head . 
that Christ, who would not broak**tlje 
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bnnscil rciNi o] tlic smoking Ikix ; 

1 h-it Christ, ulin Clinic .'lud lived ainoun 
us, in His pavcity, as (juc that sorvctli, 
liavinir comjjassion on the multitude, IhikK 


up Liu* lirokeu-hcarted, and rclcasm 
IfM ij ciipuvify those that we'^re hound. 

n 

• ' C. 1'. Anukhw^-. 


DEA'l I!LESS jUV 


(\ MruiTATiux nv Mauau-ui I)I'ut:.n'i>k*ax\ rn I aom 


R 


^ ¥ J E who nianiicsts Iliinsrll in all 
J fonns oi deatiiless joy 

in tile iKaven aliovc and oa the 
/;irth hcneatli, in (he skv aiul Iowan- air, 
it sunrise and smist'i, those who are triu' 
of lieart, sinecie in mitui, and seren-' in 
•'jiirit, see tio*) evervwdien' r« veri!e*j as 
Supreme lilessednes^‘ and J''y. 

Wlien, w'ith the ijreak oi d iv, eoiiseious- 
.u*s■^ returns to man and beast, and all 
orniless things of the dark take siiapt- 
i^ain in the huht, then (bid’s w'orslilppers 
:ind the Desire of then- liearts in t!u eviui- 
,n^ of tile dawn and the j^lorv oi the sun. 

He, who is the innermost Sjiint, dwell- 
inc^ in tile sun itsell and in all create<I 
Lhin;;s and in our lunnan lives unveils Mis 
[liddeii ^lory. 

liven as the world is unveileil i>dore our 
?yes when the (Darkness of night is [last, 
50 God reveals llimseU to man in tlic eom- 
ng of the dawn. 

.'\h the wonder ! 

In tlie llrsl licams of the newly risen 
mil VAT see the I^igiit oi ights. 

Intlielresli beauty d tlu" early dawn 
A’e . tlu' Beautiful. 

' We o[»eEi our eyes and niet t His gaz * 
estiugujion us: evi'rvwliere present aie 
lis (ioodness and His ('dory. 

W'hen we long for Him with eager 
(Xiging and [iray to Him with sinifile 
rust, when our soul’s thirst ean only he 
died witli His fulness, tlien on every side, 
vhet.her near or far, within or without, 

I IS presenec k made manifest. 

But if our wills and our hearts are 
lulled and blunted with impurity, /f we 
lo not keep ojien the door of our soul's 
(uiipfe, then wdiether wc go to the forest 
ir remain In the crowded eity, whether 
ve fisit pilgrim shrine or sacred place, 
rc ^hall not be able to see (lod. 


I ask jrom the sim “Where is Hi 
;uid liu* sun answers “He is la-re 

1 ask the lonely ti es o th-.- fores 
“W'liere is He an I He for*st answer 
“He is lu-ri - * 

'i'iie S'-rliPuie i 5 made pbiiii winch savs 
•-“11.* i.*- bvio'.v ; 1 ali'iVc tic 

hind ; He belori lb.’ is in liu 
if - e in ihi N'-rth. ' 

In the eaith ind sky atilie liisiiiorv i 
ever shining. '! he ininiorial ever shoa 
i li' presence in toians ot tiealhless jo\ 
Only wiitii we slnd tiie doin- ol the iiwie 
eiiamber ol our liearts the Eight ol light: 
IS nnpereeivcd. * 

\Vlien the shades fii evennigluil therartl 
to rest and the moon rises in the heaveir 
pouring its teiuder h‘ams abroad, wdici 
me silent majesi v of the stars la ejis uatel 
over a sleeping world, tlivu we uiidcrstani. 
the serijjtiirc : 

“He wiiose dwtlling is in the moot 
and stars, and yet" remains apart : Hi 
wiioin the imxjii and stars cannot eoniyirc 
heiul ; He whoso lioily is the moon nau 
stars, hut who- yet controls them froii 
within.” 

I'or it is He and none else who is re 
vealed in the silent beauty ut'lhe niglu. 

But are the dawn and the eventide aiul 
the deep night His on!v deathless cvela 
lion ? 

Nci, our human hearts are also tlie very 
seat ol His indwellTug. 

riie rnie, the Beautiful, the Good arc 
made manifest in the g’lory of the sun and 
the Ijeautv of the moon and stars, hut 
much more clearly still are they to be '.een 
in the love-lighted human face filled with 
goodness, .and in the pure human spirit 
shining througli trank, clear eyes. 

God’s true lover.s, vvliose hearts serene 
overflow with the passion of love lor^the 
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diu' whi) is dearest,—t!u‘y are ilis rcveal- 
ers. ' • 

Ill IJr' UHMtufaiiis, vn tiic Ma, ni the 
moon and stars and sim, ITis pr.^seiu’<'*i'*s 
not so inlly seen as m Mie I'aecs oTtiu* mood. 

Ilow lo\elv aie tlie ihonniits <^t holy 
minds, how austere the seh-(iisei]>]ine of 
fhe riijrhteous, how teiifler and ealin are 
the sjiirjts ot nohie men ! ‘I'hey ai\‘ a 
d\va*IIini.*-(»Iaee dear to f lie inum){ la!. 


Xowliere els-’eaii Hejii^scenso elearly 
ikither in i he llea^^■n^^ nor in Iheeartli 
iv a’ \n t he se.i. 

Tie maiiilesie ilimseh ill ioj'iiis ofdeat!! 
less )ov in I he lae- s i I ;j:ond and hidy mei 
svhi‘ are devoted to llis serviee, 

Le; iv\ lay a( His feet tin !lo\^•ers oi <<u 
love oflerinL!’, an*I •rejoiee i:i tiu* I’ullness e 
t !iis ra re ;d!t of iite. 

( yVaa’.'/a/t’'/ iH'/ii th^ .h'e;;yah’] 


\vi;a\ !:ks aNi) i::"rsrR'; 

• •• 


T lJj' <;'eoLri'oi'*iy ot a ?(';ion ha^e 
oi ispnallv d'-tei mnu'fl the work f>l 
;reoiile. an i ihi*- work in its tmai 
niOrdiirje(* liu t>l:’ve --n the can' hand, and 
the pe.'ph’ 1 hi in-eh **s, the olliei. 

Lii.anje'. how\er Int-ii^ht <n), in the na- 
tnre and evlent of an i nd a\ , ni'ist inevi- 
lah*lv e>'!‘t tia'ie (‘orr'‘spondmtr iidlnejiees 
»n the folk and l ina r eojin t rv. 

home o{ Mr pr<Jiine:'«” of t lie •handlooni 
of U' ne.al ..le still rnnon!! llie finest in the 


woiid er.d tile weav'-ra NnnT th; hulk ot 


xlen t !'n: ie 1 1e i lie p: ^ 


and pri/vifcl 


oyaini^t anv SU’i» Ini nre eloi h* iamines. ( 
/iis‘ temj)orar\ eapaeav as a touMn'y repo 
sentative <.j’ tile '‘v'lia!! llonx* Industrie 
\ssoeialion 1 had oeAa‘'ion la realise th 
<*ondiiiMn of iimal \A'ea\<.‘rs. 'Th 
Su!i-di\‘ision of irhatnk Midnapoi'e l)istriel 
is a hii» liandh'om wea'ana' e utre. am 
the eMsfim^* eondili' ns ilun'e old im, i 
uema'al. linouLdioid henp.a!. 


her*’rndusf nal popul'it ion. M d{ prodnets 
liave repl.ieed all hut t^jose liaudhioni [ua^- 
dnets for whleii there is a pernianenl ])rc- 
('.r-'e’iti.al «l;'nuino on ai'eonnt <>1 artistie 
and t raditioiial requirements, 'fhe suiaav- 
•in,u indnst!y is now seriously tlireatcned 
hy the esmtintT war eonditums. TIk 
present cloth famin«‘»in iTemt.'d with its 
nsnltintt suieides, nnkrfown in history, 
ivemjds th<- present staU: ot the weaving 
industr\v ainl the jreople in tctau*rai and the 
ektpae'ily of the weavers in partieular. The 
Kalniiis, wiio iire mwy oiviin;- tnitelotlis 
in S‘)me <d the v'dlae^es in I'kisl-aai lUan^.d 
tni ereiiit*al 3 OM per eem. inlei\'sl, (h'pviid-* 
iniT their individual ])ro\\ass fur the 
realisation ol llie priic with interest by 
the end (d tin* year, restmt, and th.it not 
vvitboTTT some jnstitierftnton, any disparage¬ 
ment of llie beuclieial service (hey are ren¬ 
dering to the rural ])Opnlation. This is 
yet another recortl, and ought to engage 
llie^immediato attention <d'all eoneemed. 

Such then are the existing eonditions, 
arid a detailed survey t^f tliese is lu'ces^arv' 
for suggesfiiig any eOeetive scheme tor 
.relieving the grooving distress ot the 
wenvers and their industry and to some 
s 


1 t 1 ! \'} A! . 

Ihutv year.*' r.g'i (’.liaial, with its uniipi 
"^itualiou.— t lie navjgalde ii\ar near i)\ 
and nn railed I'oafjs I'aiWaliiig to tii 
diiVeuaiJ parts ol w'slern lieiu-.al, was 
g.real ^ eentre ol la'Iin.tr v anti eoiiimeret 
Aleri'iianls had bin depots, large gran:' 
nes, and silk I'leioiivs, t!ie jircidiiels i 
whuii used tii Tie (-Ai*orteil lo dilfeivn 
pans id India ;.nd abi'oad. lis famou 
iufliisi ries <d‘iiellanetrd, weaving, rami silT 
eon^ribnled incre.asinglv t<» the jirosperif 
of tlu* petiple and fieve!oi>vd skill, naititu 
siai'iiliiie and arlistie .alike, [o a lug 
d^-give ( d' 1 lerii eti'm. 

iiverv lanhiv, i:aa sp-reUve ol eai-ne. grr\ 
iIs own eoUoil foi the wtnneifs spiiniin 
wiu'el, uhu’h h.'id its enlinral ( lieet i 
(ieveloping onha and refinement, in rii 
household, t hie can underst.and why tii 
Spinning w’neei was looked U]>on as 
svndiol ol ihe f loildess /..'lA's/iu;/—the dial 
ol ])rosp( I liy aiid beauty— t^ien one sea 
the Moiiipiir wonun merrily turning tli 
wIiclI, '“wlieie llie old sairit still Itimers. 

l^earing of silk cocoons, \\!ueh w.-t*. als 
anothca* happy family ucenp'dion, with it 
most exaeling demands-nl personal cl^ani 
ness, was very potent in maintainii^g 
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ln*;li siaml.inl m| ^-loanliiiLss alilu' pjisfjnal 
nnd civi(‘, 

01 us ]iasi y nii'l s]»k-inl(nu' 

tlic'iv n-iii.'tnis tin. niiiis ol' oil (actorics, 
descried lioiise^and of tai L:ottcii 

C()tf'i,u^s Ilicsilk industry lor wiiicli it 
Avas otuv jainons is aliriost extinct, cxcc]»t 
lor a lew seittcred individnai small 
eoiuvnis, wdiMSe piodncts arc (d very 
inl<*rior (piality, '{'he Sfnnnin;:;' wheel, once 
an essential household implenu-nt, could 
hardly he seen in 1 lie distiict. I'hc c:dti- 
v.ation ol cotton has been aIto:.^cllicr 
altandoncd. Mal-n'ia is !•ampant all over 
thcdistriei. Tlic earnings oi tlu- wan-kus 
have diiniiiislK\i to an irreducible ininiiiunn 
— tile better skilled silk weavers worknii^ 
S hrs. a dav ;.;et o a^i d pd a. dav, raid 
tinder inrist lavf.arable weather aiid'otlier 
eonditi(.nis can I'ain oiilv b annas a dav. 
The earnin^^s ol other skilled weavers varv 
Irom 1 * as. p. tfj .j. (; p pvrdav aeeoni- 

iii’j^ti) dil'ferent sysieins of or_ijr*inisali(>n. 
With this income they iiave to maintain a 
faiiuly, supply us food and eIothe^, to say 
notliinj^ ot the niimeianis oHu r iieeessities 
which a hoiisi-diolii demands The mteii'^e 
ceonomie stress is devitahsnp^^ the pc(tpie, 
and inereasiiiy^ their indrht'cdness to tiie 
Ahihnj.nn^. This ai>aiii make them easy 
vietiins to malaria. We ean ^tot an idea as 
to tlie exteiii of depopulation from the 
Munieipal report ol Cliandrakoiia ■ 
I'opiilation ill the Year iSTt! dl .dl 1 

,, IbJl .s,121 
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In dl) years deiiopnlatitm—13,1 bO i.o. (12 
lo crown all, tlu* exploitations <d tlie 
l/a/n'//.7n.s are^ doiii.u on nieredeSNly anrl 
tvith ineroasin_a intensitv. i hey are 
‘dmpleit lv impervious to higher humane 
'onsiderations and iinalde to nndeistand 
•ven-\vhat is to tlieir own permanent in- 
t.‘ii‘st, viy.,, t f?e welfare ol the waaivei’s. 
Ml the above eiiaaiiustanecs, iointlv and 
iejiaiately, have diiven the waavers to 
lelpless dcsjKration, troin w liieh tlu*v have 
leithcr tlie eouratre nor the strenelli to 
mert^e, and il somethin,i.r ior their better. 
neiiL be not done immediatelv, lhe.se will 
ead the industry to the only ioi^ieal eou- 
lusion ol its ihtimate ruin. 


, Catst-s. 

Of the causes the first—in order, ina^tni- 
ude, and permanency—comes mill competi- 
lon, wdiieh not only afleeted tlie waxaviiu*- 
^ ^ \ j tin ^ has comjiletely 


deslr<iyeil the spinmn.u nulustry and witl 
»i the eallivation ol cotton. .Next conic 
the railway ; withits establishment (ihat;i 
Ci' ised t o he a centre oi trade and lost it 
prosperit y. The insnllieient ]irovisio 
against lack of draina^jje caused hv th 
exisiiin^ railway emhankments eontriliutet 
itsshaiein making the place malatiouf 
And further, what is not S'-‘nerallv reeop 
nised, tile very tpiielc means ot transit itsel 
ha.s .i;a)ne a<i‘ainst tlie peojilc. In othe 
eouiitiies, time is money; but here ii 
fienyal tunc is plentiful, but the e{u'rcs|K>iuI 
KifT money is not fortlieomincr, Tlie nira 
pojiulalinii, ihrouLrh lack of education ,aiu 
(.>rc!aiiisation, liavc not been aid*/ f<i tvolv 
siidieicnt oceajiaiion tor tlieir leisure 
tlie coiitraia*, iheu' time saved ha; 
meant (mly an cxira item in tliei: 
alreruly iusufli iuil family bud^:;et, owin^ 
lo file iisyeiiolo^ieal fact tlv’t Icistin 
and oppori unities create oilicruist 
unnccc^csary haliits. The inability of tin 
people to eopv with the di.-^ease <if' silk 
wairms witli its eoiiscifiieiiL dclcrlorat.oi 
ol silk, both in (piantity aiul (juahtv, has 
led to til,* jircsciu eoiidition (.if tlie silli 
industry. In addition to the iinmeroiif 
causes mentioned in Dr. Ihaitlev’s '‘K^porl 
on Malaria la Denial." it is further aijr^ra 
vat(d by their old sysiiaii ol ItCmIsi 
planning, livery house had its attached 
]a)iKl, wliieh used td'supjiiy water i(» the 
industrial jicople and Us ' yield c>f fish L( 
tiu^ family; tlirouj^ii jie^leet flicse very 
ponds have now lieeome tlie chief lireedin^ 
places of'malarial parasites. 

F'or the immediate causes we have fl] 
the rise of prie< .s all around, and t he 
eyhorhilant ris(‘ in the price of r.aw' 
materials in partieiil.ar, hrou^lit on by war 
conditions ; and (2; tlie Mulinjnns. 

d'licre are two classes ot niiddlcmen in 
(iliatal, the and the ]*cf).'irjs. 

i lie AL’iIiitj'/tus have eslablislicd firms 
w'liicli sujijdv raw" mat(.ria]s, hiiy the 
fiiii>hed iiroduets, give (I/td:nis (a(i\aanee 
money) and are inhabitants of the locality. 
3'hey are export ag^adts having dL^]T('ts in 
Calcutta and other jilaces. 'fhe Bepnris 
arc small wandering middlem'en, wdth 
limited ea])ital and carrying on cash trau- 
.sactions. They sell the fuiished products 
in the hui and sometimes lo the big 
Mahnjaus, 

'I'he disappearance of the silk industry 
left the Mahnjnm only the cotton weaving 
industry to exploit, from which to make 
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(p llicir total carnin;js, and" tliis, in the 
■ase of C(‘ttoti weavin^r, not bv ^iniirov- 
nt; the fpirilit v n!\<l inetcasimj: tlie {juaiitity 
>1 proihu'tion, but bv the vieif)iis j>i*oeess*(Sl 
niyiij^at the cheapest rate ?ind selliiiLf al 
lie hii^lk st. This hascausedlliciiidnstry 
o deteriorate .and h:o: brought alrout the 
'resent idarining eoudition o! tiie u'ea\ers. 
'he unusual rise olpri^e of raw materials 
las i)eon a I'urther disa.itri' to the weavers 
'ybiim^iim (lieiii eompleulv undei' the 
iuLehes ot'liu Mcihctjau'-^ and diiniuishinjj 
lair eauiin<^ lu uiie tourtli the pre«\var 
letinu’, w liieh now varl(.s bom (> d-d anna^^ 
o O-i-d per <la V. 

In pIe-\v.u■^la^ s, urset a loom \vorkint>, 

L rtqnired ‘a\v mau rials wtn'iii 

di. Ihl l-lp w'liieh the weavers eoiiidV 
(mu'li/\\. fiiaiKifae to buy lor I'ash, and 
lins demand a i'easonai>1K: piiee tor llieir 
alunir. T\o\v lor the same pnrp'.se it 
epuires i\s. 11 -1> wortli ot r.uv materials, 
vhieii ibev eaniiot .il'iord lo buy ior eash 
iiiil aie thus eiM'npeiled ItJ ,m) lo the 
iMi I riw materials. Ti'be aliovt* 
a 4 Uits \\ ere oliiained in November 11)17 
an! a turtliei rise has taken place since.i 
)t'the M:}h:ij;}ii\ pre-war piadiis I eould 
‘ot ^^ei any data. TUit tlieir present jiro- 
bs, even on the spot, are iieTer less tlian 
lO on the tinisiicd |troduets, leaving 
Lside the ecuisideratitm of their jirofit on 
he raw materials they supply to the 
\eaveis. <. 'I'o olitain an nni>rohibitive 
frii-e Imj- till' article, all eoneeivable redire- 
ions are made i>n the reninneratiou 
pv<.'n tor the labour ot the weavers. 

Wlien we eome to Jilhnk (»l tlie existiim 
nethod of ])ayment of tlie weavers bv' tire 
one is ajit to lose jralieiiee ;uid 
ni^'Iit reasonalily ask ior leuislation to 
nintJ: such transaetiom, under the penal 
■ode. Oi lire hanhearned waeres of tliis 
m)Si under paid skilKiI labour, ainountin^^ 
a) d to Pas., per diem, only ;.i part [lay-' 
nen^is maile by the Mnhnj,in ^ on delivery 
‘f the finished products. IJie weavers must 
.vait and wait, somethnes t<n' niontiis, 
jeiore*nu: Mnlh'ijuns s'cltle their aeeounts. 

The \!ahnjuus unusual jiruhts have 
)ecn justified fry s^mic, on the ground of 
die risk they undertake in fYat/ans. I 
iii.'jde exhaustive em[niries regarding 
this finfhtn investment. 1 asked all the 
l/a/aa/ans, liig and 'small (about dc 
Lii'number), 1 came across in (rhatak 
wT^ttinr llicre were eases where tliev 
eo'«]d not realise tlair oA-a/.o; monev. 


There is none in record, exeetit a solitary 
inslanee. aiul even in this* particular cast 
tlie lealised tor 19 yc.'ir> ar 

iiUcrc^t o/7vs. 1:1 per annum ou hj> //nest 
incut oi A's. IM besides !\s. 0 of this invest¬ 
ment I 1 bus we see ihat in tlie course cji 
lb vears lu* ifalistd an mteiest ainountin)> 
to l\s, on his vet unrealistd Rs. 11) ! 

I'or their first imvestnient id duduu they 
have atliMjiiate security betote any 
Imtliei atlvaiKL is made, the fust amount 
m geiicraliy realised lliiongh the interest, 
the terms ol tlie tlutlaii being, tliiit the 
w’eaverw ill always get 4 as. less tor each 
in vds. of el(»th. 'I aking the imiiimum 
avenage (irodueti^ni ot eaeli loom, winch 
is it) yds. per nionllj, we find Mnliuinn^ 
gel Rs. K. a y<ar Ironi e\uh loom as 
inleiesl. On an aveiMgv’ the /Indan yn 
eaeli loom is generally about Rs. dd, 'I'hu:- 
they realise their investnieut in the course 
i»f two vears, besiiles having the ad¬ 
vantage of the slavish oiiedienw they 
secure and e.xaet trom the wi'avers. 

The only redeeming teature in the in- 
liuemv ol the liig Mnhrijiiiis has been that 
they have Rept u]> the standaui of the 
Huaiity ol the product, and this nc/t from 
any noble consideration (d patriotism oi 
ol art, but fur their own profitabk 
existence. 

d'he small Muhuiuii'^ and the Ilcpuris 
wdiose luunber is growing, are deteriorat 
mg tli« ([iiality t-i the products' ver^ 
(fleeti,vely and increasingly. Having neithei 
]>ermaneney, nor established reputational 
men ol business, they are eontinnally ask 
mg, and sometimes dL-fmitelv iiistnietin^ 
the weavers to inaiinlacture eheati iniita 
Lion articles, by using three different^eount: 
ot v*irn in Jlie same labrie in its diffeieni 
]iarts ! 

M (.4-L -.1 H».\ 

()! tliese causes llic .Mill-eoinpetitioi; 
and Railroaelsaie est.iblished tacts, wliieli 
it is neitlier ]>ossible’nor desirable tii d< 
away with. but their efteets eonUPbt 
mitigated and ultima telv. w'ith cducatioi 
rind evolution ot jiropcr oeen])ation 
tliey could be used to tlie best advantagt 
fcjr all eoneerned. 'I lie ’existing ejot! 
famine lias most pifignanliy and elTeetivel> 
IjioiTght home to the peo-jile v^liat is te 
their permanenf interest, And ^ vviti 
pro[‘er initiative and rcpiisite organisa¬ 
tion anil neei’ssary • iniorniaiions^ Hu 
eullivatioii c-f ‘.■ottoii and rwiring oJ silt 


0 
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iilaiiii till \k'si (.‘haiK'c ot rvvival ; 
tlijiic: w ith tliL'Sc, Uu* siiiiiuin”' aii'i \vc.'tv- 
nix ri- s Ia* rst atilislicil 

li.e aitiu'ists as a suppk*- 

luajvai- ‘uciijMLinn, in wliicii as nf nhl 
.h' u Jm lauiily iiia\ uikc Ih-.ir icsjK-chve 

lli-v.' w aiifii, i'lr \vl)oni 
.!;>'u'isat p'c**-wiL aa a’a'Ltii! oociipati'-ii 
li'ta.'/slio V. acL ,'ai'I wha vaunial 

iiuiiT* a ki; a 11 V uUlM'H' ivii'k. 

Hal a^ iiiimtaiiali.' wc nnisl 

sliiHljsd -'OpciMlu c Ci'L’ilU SuLict ii-*s 

l!k' V, lait ot tI k' rlutchcs ot 

niiii tu iiiiprmc tin, c’xisliia^ 

, iMuIitiftns ol ill*; iu'histry and llu’ woi'koi:-. 
ni'l tliii-j Lik't'i a n'dnt'tion iii ilic jci'.a’ol 
ini’U' jiruil lii.MSfj'.-ivtics witli tin; 
allawin,;: .U-!inil- oliiu'ls v-houlu be 
>i^aniMd ; 

yl J 'I'l* nceiiK Viwv H-aUaiair- al tin; 
.divapest rati: . nd sniiply the wurkers 
iiivi'tiy. 

I'J) TitSU])|>ly and iinr.aiucc siu'h iin 
irmed niac'lnnri_\ and n*i|)IciiK‘iiLs as can 
:ii; an wv ]}r(Hnivd. 

■ 'b 'J'*> iiiuodiK'c un(iiovcd jiaUcrns 
uid (k’si;^us of \aryini^ sizes .'ud quaiitivS 
Lt) suit niadcM'n ticniaads, alike liidi.an 
:iiid iurcie^n, lur nselul and aiiislic ]>ro- 
.iuets, and thus seeinv a better market. 

id) Tn buy linished j)r()dLuds at a 
reasonable late. 

(d) To estal)li:,li weaN'lti^ hoTiscs, on 
.oalra^.t lalnuir sysUin, with imnroved 
mailuiiery and nietliuds ol i>roduetion, 
whuT- would be the best nuans tor their 
inlroduetiou amoiya the induidiial 
workers and. hirther. lor jiroviding \voi;k 
loi those v.ea\ers iu \\lioni the L'redit 
Societies eaiimd extend their help. 

• All these ^hoult.! lie done not only joi' 
tile reasons ^iven aliovL but lor the 
iurtliii" A'ital eonsideratioii ot sloiqiin^ 
depojadatioii. I'uless tlie e:-.istin^ eeoju)- 
iiiie stiess i>e relieved by improved 
meiliolsoi prodnetion, Lellei inai'keliiikh 
and sprecul ot eiUieatioiq meie improve- 
mer.t oi sanitation eannot ei'ieei.ively eope 
with malaria, which is, at once, ime ol llie 
■ atiscs and elleels id tins dej.dorable state 

Ghatal. 

Sl'oki. Soe'ii' 1 \ . 

/'V/ya/ice. 11 a jidnt Slock (..'(»iiij>£iuy bt. 
first lormed heie in Calcutta, and delimte 


work coinmeneed, on such a seale as It^ 
snl)seri()ed funds w'oidd permit, loea 
Innds will be torlbi*()n!if;j^, alike tioni tht 
Zamindars, middle-class men, am: 

even the small shopkee]H*rs. The Creriil 
and sSto're Soeierics will mutually hed( 
each oilier. The Credit Soeieiy is ncees 
sary ior ti.e estabh''hn;ent ol the Ston 
Society, ^^hieh in its tinn will ensuu 
better seeuritv foi tiie foinur. 


.< 
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11 qua rn set's and r-upe: visors slioiad uw 
indv be eti.*eient a.ml well iiduritied, e ipabk 
o! oj'UamsmL' ami lUviU riahsiiin idi.-is. ini 
must ]'o^sess real syinpalliy 1’'- tlr 
Y'Oikeis ami their i.eed'^ jind res]is-el fos 
tlu'ii tiadition attd enllnre and tlius b< 
;d/ie to iunnnuisij- all tliev oo. Tin eneru3 
without orunnisation is huile ;m«j aruaiii 
salion without humanity is f.iUtL Weak 
shops should 111 .' ill ei.arue ot an i.‘.\[)eiieneei 
and eonsidirate local weaver. Lvei\^ 
ehort shoui'i be made, Ity pivinu spec'a 
lheiiitie<, to reeniit inereasinuly mendjcn 
from the woikeis thenuseiA'cs, ain 
liius sieuic their aeti\e interest in tin 
Olp-.inisation ami its jjciinaneney. Further 
attempts shOjUld lie made to scenic liie eo 
operation ot even the Mnlinjau^, wibos. 
know ledge ol thecxisiinu Ineal condition 
would be most iuipf.d. If these eomiition 
are assured the Store Society will not lie £ 
losinu roucern. The caste s\stem witli aj 
its limitations managed la keep up tlr 
industries on tlieir tradiiioiiai lines. Tin 
present treulom oi oeeiq>atiou wiihou 
the necessary eqiucaliou which W'ouli 
make peo]de realise ibc oh^yy/M ol L'lhou 
is one of the e£Uise : ol existing eonditi^ms 
Tile existence of Store Societies will exer 
its eductitive inlluenee in this direetioi 
and in orp^ani nation and co-operation. 

, Us reasom'ible rate of prolit >vill Ik- i 
very ellieient clieek on the iVaha/ans. It 
wairksliops will not interlcre with th 
independent weayers’ artistic wmrks. It 
depots iur raw* uKiterials ;nid Htdslie^ 
jiroduets will greatly inereasc the carniiij 
ol the weavers, and with their prosiierit} 
industry will llourisli, the ]>kLce improyt 
and, linally, creative £irt may revive. 


Matiswak Skn. 


)Ai M1-:X r AN1) c kI i Jc is\i i 

rLAXTINl^ 1 iME 

The earth is Iwsy ; it is piaiUiiiji time : 

Slhuc, sun ; danciii;^ rain ; 

Soon will the ?ihia>nfll*{l seed victorious dim!) 

To resurrection tr^im tlie vaiu[uislied grave, 

And life’s liroa.d banners will unlurl and wave 
In summer's eanip^ on shining hil! and plain ; 
kipeiitss will chant its el-Mr, perennial straui 
Ik'ueath noon’s dome and midnight’s starry nave. 

'I'iie earth is warring ; it is plantiiig time : 

Shine, tears ; sing, pride and pain ; 

1 km>w not vviiat^sted hallowed and sublime 
is being sown, with ilarkest sweat o’erstrewn. 

In lidds ol time enriehed wiili eosllij rnin , 
but it will siu'oiif, and the wild urge and strain 
Wdl wave its triumvdi, ehant its golflcn gain 
I'ndei sf.iine tranquil,*.lull-orbet! harvest ukkui. 

Abwei- Si,\MorK. , 


Ct.lMMEXT ANli CKlTlCiSi\I 


A Common Script for Indian Languages- 

I Jtrs.l v\ a •' m ( .'.L ''I llic t w* > rin < >1 

An. OaiJi-Mi!* in Uk M.xi-rij !\i'yu'V\ ()1i Uic ad\»)iO<ni 
ol .'I c<»niui HI St till l.iTijiii.'igcs lie 

tfiiiiU's MmL tlic !>'.\rin;i^n •■eojit i?* ti» 

k'*"nK tlu ».I‘sniuon‘•enpt bct’an'^i'(italic _gr‘-al ililli- 
cull V^il u ritini' i-pculilv tn M'ript and el Uu* 

dillu'ull \ III 1 1.in'-liLcralJi';' tut* inin-pliniRtiwillv 
\\ • il U-n Indian lanunrinc*. hi#- r.cn^als . l.c also sltow s 
ib;U ar^jMiiH-nlv in Us ate* nn re scnlinienlal 

tiia.i iiolit.inan; hdl tiioiiph he thinks th.it tin* 

:i?i--pin >11 of a niJ'-ditnai Uoman scopt lor Ib'n^irdi 
V ouh) lie fi step ill the Tiglil dircclina, hr sccins to 
MiuiRst that the matter slnmld he susp.-ri'le<i lor the 
jireso'l. till the present ehaos <d the Kouian seri])t is 
Set r',t.jht. and also that tlu> latUr m.atter should he 
left to tile I£urop -an nations tkenisel\es. Hut owiiu 
to the nuineions important prohlenis that uonld 
laee Itiem in the near lutnre, rui«l tlic ^reat ihsairiee- 
nieiit amongst the varnais ailvoeates ol ^YldeIv ililr i- 
ent s\sp-ms oj a!}>liahef, we mriy he sure theie is no 
liope ol Its Iicintf sfdvcd hy tlu-m at present Hut if 
we think this pirfdileiii is also ol ^rnportanec lunl 
urjjency to^us, we must set ourselves U) solve it on. 

the lines sii<>‘;e>led hy Mr (han^uli. 

Ihi^adoptioii ot a eommon seiijil loi all Indian 
lnn;^na^es is not siniplv adv£iiit.'^einis hut of nr;^ciit 
necessity to all ol irs (It would also h” (asier and 
inoic ujjiijiil to undertake iimnerliatelv v\ hen the 
.^teat majority ot our people^ue not w't acquainted 
vvitli any kind of seripth It will save tlie great 
\vaste of energv hv Indians in leaining a new senpt 
almost every tune they ai tempt to learn a new vei- 
imeulai in tile country Uiey live in. Many ■<( tdir 
l»ro»'inces liavc a large numher ot sciijits in use. 

Bes'ides the ehiei I»ravidian languages. 

Maralliituid liiiuiusiani ai^also recognised as vei 
naailars ol this, presidenev (Madras), and all ot these 
ha^ tlieir own script'! foi these, onlv Maiatln ii'^i'S 
I re AtiiagT 1 sv ript, ami it?i use is I’onisned to a '.innll 
cor'iKr ol tin* t>rL«idern.\ . a'd the reuMoiing sciipi - 


(ia\e*‘onu pond «ii other ot snpeMiiitv (o jieva- 
n.ignj. Many >itlur piovinces an siUnted hkevvisc ; 
iheadoptioM ol*a eoinnion sci qi( has never hecii more 
urgent m hidia thati now, 

1 lotn ihi pond ol view ol a non-hengali Indian, 

I heheve the adoption ol Uoiin.m script lor 
HeiiL’ah will he ol great henetii to tlie conntrv. It 
would nntnetis'.lv faiihl.iie the learning ol tlie hetigal 
language and hteiatviie l)\ non-I riic ahs, the chui 
nlwt.udein theii u.ns at pies'iit hcing it- svuspi. 
Many ol tlie ioices that li.ive l»een shaping tia. 
I* ilitical,*ti iigi<»us, social and httiai\ I'estmv ol t In 
iounii\ aie still kejit and eonlined in the henuak 
language, and aieonly wry inqxTlectiv let oin intr 
f he rest»o! the 1 ‘onid ry ; aknov, ledge ot ilengalt is a 
gieai assvl to ah (non-Uengah) Indians that can 
all^id ttileain it. This expl.'ims the wide desire f( 
learn rhat language. Tin* greater part ot tliceoiinliv 
has still vov vague coueejition o! men hke Kan 
M'llian Kov ami Sir Kahnidranath Trig*iie. 
nuds# np tor llys great want, the other Indmnioin 
inuinties li.iv Ireeii translating 'omc ol the last 
I'Cijgali uoiks into Lin it respective languages hiil 
at best this arrangement is a verv luipcrlert om-, 
.iml* owing to many causes these translation'* are 
olteii very poor success (some ol them Ining made 
from luighslo. Tire Ihighsh translalroiis that liavc 
so lar 2 ij>pcated tiic more nscinl to Jiiighslinmii than 
to us ami the high priee ol tlrose w«rk‘ 
is also a ]j»mlr«iuc<‘ to ns. To juovulc c\ary laciliiv 
for kaniuig I’engfdi and popularise its literatiiie i.* 
a great necessily for us Indians. As a steii in 1 liii 
diieclitni, theielnre. ! utge *hal the I'.enorihs slnuiK 
come lu a ronclusion iuiniedial^TrT about tin 
adoption ol Jndo Koniraiie sciipt foi tlreir lamurnge 

II this he » lleeted. 1 helreve, U would gn sy.!y Inlp tin 
expansion i»l the lleiigah l.ingnage over tlie rest «» 
India. Its elleets (>thtr\vise akso are lar mvachiiig 
hy llic general adoption ol a moihlu-d I^!l)nluni^ 
M ript the iJengahs wrl) he making orie more aflditioi 
to tiic-ir S' i vi-’es foi 1 he iiplili and uniticuln >ii o# 1 ndi.i 
Jio'v inU' li useful wuk would .dread* ii h<.ei 


Tllh MODliRN REVIEW FOR JI LY. l'Jl,s 



fi'jijc if ilu l.K'ilipn isf.'ii.i I’arisad of C’ali'iilta 
liiul arivtfi rti oi.iIvmilT K.'tiiat.ic sonp! ainJ n<-l 
[)»‘V rj;t ‘thalifu ' 1 trust the oilict Indian 

.•(MlJJiMM il a'« u dl 1 hnu ( Insciv Ii'diJii I .ilso in 

tins .IS tlM\ arc in s'- mam 

icr iischil !I !• )i nis.—pojjtichi’n-u , sot'ial. liicrarv 
iinl ai tisti';. 

\ !.I 

Should Our Young Students Study 
Our Ancient Philosophy. 

Ill tm- Apn) nuiiilur xi Liic M\»d(in K\\icu 
ippcajt.d an aitn'u on llf {‘‘oi’li-r s cunv oim ti< iii 
ipci’cli in xnIih h the wiiiri 'ippiist'd iIk »’l 

a»r(l Koinildsli.iV that Indian jjIiiIi isujjliv should la; 
aii^lit tM oui students vvlicn tiny lost hi’cm tt* 
tinly pliili»s"ph\ in till I'liiversuy. in tin. Ittru.al 
Sioti'S (it liiat nnniljtr also Mane .ui^nna ills wcic 
iiyed a;;auist tin intrt(din'tloij o( Indian p'olos-ijijix 
n the under*'r,ulnaU‘ aiairse it is proposed in 
lus atlndr lo I'.anom hrutiv snan- ol these 
agniJi'Miis 

! 

We sli.dl Ills! w,‘.\ with tin un.aiis ui lla 

^ditoiial -Note*- It liiis ln*i‘n sa.-l . 

'*{) ) I'l. itish sf ud.'-iits I.at n pliiKs . j iiv to in in u ul< 
IS laij^hsh jdnli*sopiiV. oi Anuhi.ai pln)o‘'Opiiv, or 
. Ju ist ian pliilos, ipli\ ' li.tla niodein ‘oeiLs stinh 
n.iinl\ the pdniosopnv "1 nndts, rvlba;,o>. .js, tn. 
le^leetinp model n plidosopliy - " 

The di tic re nee iu t a-een Hie t as^ «>{ a lairopean and 

111 Indi.'iu student oi p)idos,,|,I,y jj, (|n. iMinier 

s faindiai with all tliat i** worth i nowini.* m llie 
larluudai schools of phih.sophv winch wen 

leveloped in his own eomitfv, hut the hit ie»'has no 
den of llie reniai li/ihic achuneinents in jilnhxopliv in 
lis own <‘onntrv niiless lie pros*'eules Ins studies in 
ihilosnpliN lje\ond ilie 11. A. deojyy d ins is ht'causc* 
vhat IS called the General System o) J'hilosopliy is 
ealls the Western or linropeaii phdosopln and 
hoiit;h il takes proper aeciuint of tlu- div»lopnienr 
)j phil<**-"phv in the variou*? eotinfiiefs of inirope. it 
las \er\ little eoncern with Indian phdosojdiy. 
his reason it is neec'*sai v to tench Indian phil-i^ophy 
o an Indian student Ui addition lo w hat is e.'died 
'feneral !dnh‘sopli\ And tins should lu* done in I’he 
le^inninti, lot the first impressions on the mind ao.* 
fcnctally the stroi\t.:est. Otherwise oui student^ 
vi’l lirivv an idea that Western jihdo>ophy alone 
ejircsents a svsteni.iti/ial liod\’ ol Km 'wU‘dc;e uml i:* 
he only pliilosopliy worth stiuKiii.'. 

TheA* ale also olliei le.'uons uliv ^t is laoie 
ni]ujilant lor the Imli.ni student to i-lndy Indian 
ihilosopliv tlian it is, s.i\, ftn- liuck student to 
ttiily ancient (Vreek plnlosi'tihy. lathe first phue 
he development of phiios«iphv in India was 
niich more icmarkahlc tliiin in Irit-tce. or in ntiy 
itlUr aneienl eoiinfrv. In the ne^t j>lr«ce Indian 
ivihi'.atioii has many spcci.al (eatnres of its own 
ind it it is oonsklereil neces.sary that ihvs-c speci.al 
•atnies should not he lust si^iht of in the system 
d education winch we provide for our vounp 
lien, then that s>^steni ol education siioiild include a 
onrse of Indian philosojihv which t hron; 4 :h i elision, 
teralure ainj social institutions lias so ^r'-ally 
itiuenecd our ci\ iIi/::ition. 

It In heeii c onsulcicfl inadvisable <o allow 
tudents to leatl hidi.iii ])hilusopliy heture the 
‘t lineal t.'u'ultv lias somewhat matuied.'’ Apjiar- 
nl Iv (i.e idiject ion is thatllu sludeiir may acctpl 
he do,*»ntics ot Imls.iu pl-.il’)ihs a‘- tine without 


etilieui exaininafion. This ho'vVe\cr is not ]ikcl3' t 
hnp[ien. .Tfie various s\sterns of ijindu philosoph 
entici.^e each other freely. So a study of the variuii 
systems will develop the viitieal f;uuliies of th 
student. ' Ilesi'Jes he v^!U read Ihiiopcan philtisojjh 
.'doin' wilii Imlan fihilo.sopliy and is sure to apjd 
to Indi.oi phdosopliy the metho Is of eiiticisui wit 
whiish he liccoin-js f.'iindiai m the course of In.s stud 
of lairopean philoso])hy. .\j.d a.ssnimin; th.'it it wi 
create ;i hnis, is it ind after all ;i lesser cvi! th;! 
some‘'tmlcnts ruijuire a bias in lLL\our of India 
phijosopln than that the gie.'itcr nninher of slnd'ait 
of philosopliv is kt pt in ij»m.rancc about tlie niUn 
and contents of Indian philosophv 

Am.dhc: ohjectioii lliat llic Calcutta ' io\ar**i5 
consists ..f h. ili Hindu and Alrdiomnicilau sladcu! 
a idil would iif/t !>e “jiiopcr, pindiMit ra expeoie:' 
to make it (Hindu pliilos'ijihs i an oblic.itorv suiu-v 
of stnd\ foi Aioslem students l:ii.jn;jf up pl.iiostiplix. 
rills oincctiiiij could fie ut^etl '.•pialb, apaiu-it th 
inclusion of Hindu fjhdosopliy in tin post i.(iruiual 
‘nudies. It scenis to us hiove\t' fliit tin ic'.liotil 
be no obi'ciioii lor M .ihoaiinc'l.« n ‘‘iinleius 11 . s eai 
Hindu {linlosupliv liuiln jilido'-opi.v .an.mud i< 
Hi-it Uahi'C (ie\ 1 1 >iMiunts in ni.inv impmtani dej»aii 
incnLs of hiini.in ihou^lit and ilieu. is im. reason \vh 
MtiiiomnU'dan stinfi-nts slioiil.f u 't in' .i('|uamt'' 
with (lican. Aj- Indi.i tlic l.md of a'|i»pnon ' 
these \1 ahoinincclaii suci'.nl-il i-' but nt tliat iIil- 
sih>uldknow f he pinlosoph V \H.ieh Ihiuiisju d oi t hi 
Sod if ut Jcnuinher n;:hl, it w.as iliy iimi. All 
Al.a/h.ituI lla'i who in his pr si'lentud a idless n 
the Ikdiai IhoMii.ial Conlci'cncc uinid his ; i. 
relim-misls to studv lliiimi pliil- So[iii\ (whiHi he Inr 
hinist.lt f.mini hi)jhl\ iibKiipL;) .and invited hisllmd' 
couiiLi vimn I o stiidv flu hnioiy ol Islam '1 hu-., h 

.V ' 

>aid. isldolv lo-'pnunole inuttiril uudci.siandini» an 
liood will between lla two ;;ti.at sistei (.ornmuwaic 
(d India. 

It has been said th;it n woidtl not lie easy. U* Inn 
couifitent teacheis ol Hindu pinion.jph3 “whohav 
stuilied if in the origin.d and u .'‘lo at tin same tun 
art eapaijle, by their trainin;^ .ind knowledi^e. t 
luich if eiiticallv, takin.u nollnnp on tni't, pul tin 
evervl)iiii_[> to the test ol rcastni .'.nd expeiu-nec am 
accepting tinly that uIiKhcari stand that te^t, am 
even then not lestini; on it as svMiief hin^ final.*' W' 
.niniit that it wimld.he \civ ilifhcult to iiiid sin- 
ideal teachers, especiallv in tlu lM.*;inni.i^. Hut shoul 
the pre.-ilei purtum id student'^ be liepnved of , 
knowletljic ol the aulmct Itn this ddhculLv W’lui 
seems ntiu.ojary is lh.it the teachers sliould uiidei 
St.mil Hindu philosopliv .ind should l»c able 1 
explain it to I'n. sludeuts Alfei all ideal teatlur 
.lie i.iie in .n)> buiueii i*l knowledi;''. ll is no 
iikeiv that ilic tucher of Hindu philosojdiv wi 
nnjiress upon the stuileiils that the duetniies of th 
vatiuus systems ol iilulosophv au revealeu an 
must not be questioned. Even if some teacher trie 
such ft thinj4, he will not be readdy’ acceptiaj^ ftn w 
oU)ilit to renieinbcr th it he would lie teaehln, 
students wlio have aireadj'^ had some Iraiuinjj in tii 
western S3'stcin and some kno\vIcdi;e of westci 
science. 

11 . 

W'e shaU now examine some of Ihc arguments i 
llie article already referred to. The writer says, 

‘‘Imlui is so oppressed by Hie sense of perfectio 
atlaineil by her uucteiU sages that wc approach thei 
study lint with un open mind but with a levereiitia 
aw'* which ( ‘U-'dindlv slilli's all freedom of (hougli 
in ir , lainiini .md kapd.i ,nid ^au)k.'lla * *'';m 


^uMMENl 

not 'I* t,(';v .)i rii.iu^ht 

imt arc iMuoiji''C(l s< iniJjvine .saints im fju.-Htii'M lliv 

tiulii 111 wiiii'-e woiili) I'e lit 1 1 *^ sh->; t uf 

< 

iiDpietv " • 

it IS (litnciili t«) Imw a «;(ml' iiUof I Iii»ki 

])hilos>'i)hv cat! “ct the i'iva tlial it is iinpiiins to 
ijiu'siiuii tlie until of its iiai'lini;is vA’licn lie liiuls llie 
advocates <‘l e/a li sy^ti lu frctlv criticising tlici^thcr 
hvstenis, As a mailt 1 uJ lacL f tie oi thoilo\ raiidits, 
Uoth m.iilcm and ancient, «rciu-iallv adlieic to a 
jiriiticnl.n .St lined ed jilnlosnphv and coiiMdcr llic 
doctiiiU'S’ ol tlie other s\‘.(enis at* «.l«(eetivc. We 
Kn ov t)mt ' iiaiiaiiva dcilaccd llnit S.injkaja's 
int{*rjactation ni nralima Sntras is jiervcrtcd and 
mideadini; and l)ii> vievv is still held hi mam ol his 
“h 11 ) .vci s” w li ) :iti’ lint ciinsi- Ici <.<] as iinjii* lUs ^ 

X Via t II'ie>.s It isitui'that smia* <ii llu jiinpaiiui 
t Is I ! iliiidti jdi.hisoplu an. held in ihe hli;ljesi lee.i'd 
j'\ 1 )a i Jindns Hut \n hat dot.'* it -Ins th.il 
th> 1 i Ihas 1 - ya I d the. P.-n liiu;.’S . d i!ifs* philovoplurs 
:i' (rf llif liicjnst imp -I !ai'c>’ .and thcicl"ie to he 
ihcMs’iiid iii'^-t I •. vij'‘li!. 'rii'‘ |{indijs lane\ tlial 
ll'< !iO{-Iii",*l ii.d ;u'b'< '.mii'Mit' nt 1 liesi* s t^c'- they 
u ilk* dll I I’l* \v« ti K in;: "I 'h*. I'iviim Spliit 

tlirv heh(\. I j he lie nihiiLiti’ M'tnceolall 
I'umaii at'lI'i'tk's sU* uld tin-, he re;;at-led as a justi- 
lieatcai i-o a ■: tea.him.; ilii-Ir {dido- i(dly ta the 
Mmdii.s ’ S lull do :( n >1 on the i »tlu i ie>nd he re^jai d 
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i.O'd^udl a}';'»rd, fe.r witli a spjjit oT veiieiation tht 
nentrd faeii)tii*s me tm the alert and tin* teacidnns 
-ink dcejily into tin* mind. 

Ahsimumi 111) Ai'vi r tlial tlic liindii has an im]u'o()er 
V nu I a t ion ii^i liisi>»tn {ihdosophy whieli it is iieces- 
to uniovc fioiji Ills mind, the best way ot doin;f 

IS ijol lo kee{) iiini in i^mnance ol tlie cnnLeiits ol' 
ds jihdosojdiy loi iii his lorununci he may e.\a;2i/ciale 
ts It.al worth, ht. L iiim read Ixitli Indian and fXiro- 
pean {didasojihv and f.njii an idea about then com- 
{latati\e value. Ihcresnll ot^tla* {iresent system o| 
cducaLion in wlncli most ol our vounj.^ men are kejit 
in tlie dark ahouL our ;diiloso{yi_\ is that llieri’ is one 
class ol yoiin;; men who liave too ;;iea 1 a veneration 
loi inc ancient s\slcm and liaie is anotliei I’lassid 
Vi'un;^ ” who liavi nothing hul iindisjrtd'-i.d eon- 
temi)t. Tins I'i nt)f a de^iralde stalgol allans lat 
oui \Miim men ste what onr jihdos »]div lenlh is 
We plead Ifn '‘more Ii;iht'' J,eL not the .'olvocatcs oP 
the i<^';;ressive school oiipose thi-i plea. 

Ab will apjiear from the lollo\vin;» passa;;e thi* 
wiiter nnikes a nnnihei ol asserfions loi which sulli* 
cicnt msiil icAlion does not ^xist : 

“WiFi it he denied that 4 \estein pldlosnjihv lias 
always laid more emphasis on tlic ethical side ot 
human relation.s than liastcrn ? We do not loll’d 
that insistence on jiurit^ lias always hirmed a jiro 
ndnenf Ickatiire ol out pldlosojiliy hul has not that 
purjly (dUMi been ol a ceiemonial and incchanieal 
character We know that tlie (|uest of the ilrahiiiati 
IS-introduced in the apliurtsm with a word deiiolinj;' 
after tins’ and this is made liy llie eouimentator 

to covim a ptoluii;;;ed cr)nrse ol spiritual training * 
oufVueh ffiicstions ol sjlintiial growth are lo^^t in the 
imtT^ensity ol its pantheistic alisiractifnis, the result 


\M) CKl i ICivSM 

• • 

ol \\hi«.li IS llu 1 .t.d . Imlii-iun lietwecii what is 
el h'callv goiui and « i Mi ’,dl\ haj, i-- evei v where the 
Ciise in till* 1*10,rms 

W'c niii-.l Ijegiii l)\ adinilimg 111 .it oiir {)lii!nso{d)3" 
iloes not lav jirofier cmpha‘^i'> on the clliical side id 
human relation-,. .And this, though in most Ircatise.s 
on Hindu leligion and {dnlosophy it is laid down that 
III order to make s{)n iiual pt ogress jiossdilc we must 

contnd our }»assiot:> umounce all desire 

ol eni'iMiient eitinr in tins woild or in tlie world 
iuie.ill'r, he niditleicftl to pjrasuie ;ind {lain, and 
reiii.'iiii unmovc-d hv jo> oi stiiiow. I nloi lunatel^- 
fu rsonnl elerinlnicss is also insisted ujioii, and so the 
entile couisc ol tianiiug is condctiim‘d as ‘ceremonial 
ami nuchanical ’ 

'1 He Imt im.t la one msi'ince the {neliminary 
coiiKsc ol ^^)^!itual trainum’ is not explicit in the 
aiilionsin hut is given in detail hy the commentator 
li')'s m »i mat t i*i, loi tin c.niimeutarv is a {i.u t ol the 
:\slcm of jnulosojiliv .iml imlieates its geiicr.d trend 
ollliouglil whiciiis tile suo|eet ol dmc(i<*-hm. And 
suie!\ if i< mif sng.g'sted lli.U elineal ijiu'aioiis iiie 
loilv taken lip lii lhi‘ c •imniintarirs and so aie 
now lu re Io i It* !■ Illnd III tevts uid aphoriMu-:. It* is 
lurtliei slated that ctliieal ijiiesiions arc o\eilooked 
1.. {)anLh(.i*-tu* d'lcmiies. 'the sin.all hut iini>.ntaut 
dilleieiiee I)et'\ e« n ' edaiitism ami pautlieisni is lost 
sight ol. and tin fact lii.al the other svstems of 
r)hil\)s<)p]iv do not even m.dvt* an apptoaeh to {lan- 
l!iei.>m isigiioied. And lilt- whole thing is wound up 
h‘. the stuitliug ass<-Ui"n that “tlieri *s .a 
X 1.1ivision bet ween \\ n.U is e I iiic.allv good and ethical- 
\\ lifid. V i f/V a iV/'i III the 1 ‘uraii.is " So tiieie is iiui 
. me uisi iiu e I n the tiiiiie I'uianu liieratuic where 
Vv h.'il is i epic sen ted as go- si is r»*ally good It sou mis 
alinosi like li.e iieroiatioii o| l)ie bpeicli ol a rabid 
t liristian missionai \. 

It bccms that the wider suiters Irian some ol the 
]«''puhu misconceptions about 11 mdti philosophy. 
()iic such misconception IS that it favours a lile ol 
inaction, -a luiscoiici’jiiioii whu-h has liceii rcluted in 
I lie ivditynal notes of this miinlH’i ol tin* Maga/.ine. 
The wvdei ot the artide says however, “In India it 
(I lnlosR)j)li\; lias taugiil us to pm our ladh lo the 
latalisyi- doctrine ol ICaniia and has taken awav all 
incentive to action by {U'omisjng revv.ard in after Ide.’* 
in«the lirsi {ihice the doctnm- ■)! K.inuu is not fatal¬ 
istic- Then it is not eh*ar hou the promise ol reward 
in luinie Ide ivnds to j.u'otu ile a Idc ol inaction, ( die 
would su]){iose ih.ii a lieliel in our actio^is being 
ic\v<*ided 111 ti^Lurc Ide is likely to he an meeniivc lo 
uood acti)ii-. ni this Ide. 1 lie teaching ol Hindu 
{ihilo.s'.iphv IS iiovvcvci to do what is good . ithout 
any desire loi ilie rcwvai d eiidel in tliis hit- m m 
lies*.. The w I U« r also I idieuk'.s .-moiiiei undenev ol 
Hindu fdiilosophv. 1 1 ui.ikes men lagei to rctiieon 

tiic lulls to medil.ill on lluu ulease. ihi-* love ol 
rcliieuu-iit and luediiahoii v.lueh tin* wnter apjiar- 
ently loidv-s up'-u with dc-lavoiir h, lii)wever, *not 
{leculiar lo lln* Hindu sages. We lind d m the lives 
ol Huddh.'i, Christ and Mahomet,—men wdio have 
revolutionised luinian {irogress. It may he urged 
that tluse I.'iUei ware eoncerned not so much witlf 
tlieir own release as with the tclea.«w'fr l i ftlow- 

iiien. The disiificlion however is not inalerial, for 
unless a man knows how to put an end to hu, uWMi 
miseiles, ln>w can he ttacli his i<*llo\viiJcn*‘' 

The assertion ol Hr. LiiitNav tliat tiic^irdilicaf 
ilepefidence of llindii nations is the nenu'Tis ol liie 
i 'achings of their philosophy should be regarded as 
an instance where two prominent fads are Relieved 
to be related ab cause and eilcct merely bv the reason 
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I iicir ass. irj.'iti'.11 Wi'i.tiaw lliat l'>rri;'n 
an* liKcl\ lf» ruisniMli-, si ID'] Lhc lc;u-hiui;s ni am 
. .;s tli'v liav” Hal tiu* I unit v to 

icara it tirstham!, ami liavo their lnas aiui i«\c«l 
iiolion.s 7 'Jifnj arc also forci;'a f*chf)lars in.ire 
(oriijicti-nt than I)r. Lindsay wlio do mitairicc with 
Iiirn. I 5 tit we do not like this fjuotui'^ ot foreign 
opiin.Mis whither our pliilf»so])]iy is or liad. 

We oiu'ht to see If lor ourselves. 

I.ahorc, 

(lllU\ /.o/.s. IhV^A.\|,\ KfMAK t'M \ r I 

Lord Ronaldshay's Rectorial Address— 
Indian Philosophy and English 
Literature as Instruments of 
our University Education- 

All cdurati'd Indiriii'?, I doubt not, 11111*^! }>c pcrlcct 
ly unaniimais in tluai dissciif lioin Low! kvinald.sliav's 
idea ol ht)w Lntjli*-!! shoiihl he taiijiht in onr Indinii 
rnivcrsilic'i, vi/ , that we -diottld Icaiii tlu* suhjicf 
a sjiohen laiipurp;!., tile ‘■'•jr obi'‘er iieiny (o ai‘|niie 
what In'- I clit‘i;ev r.dh. ‘aw-olan^; l.n wledac’ ot 
I he la mpn . avoidtii;; all eonl-ut and toncli with 
I he vast, in'-pitm;.', [•!n_‘»lisli Id-o aLiirc, a veiitnM-' /.7 
/lor.'n/o, 01 the ‘Is’calrii ol tfiild’, r-s I\cat>'po< ticallv 
dc.^-ei di.*d II,—winch eoiistJtute'^ ih-* pkkI prceions 
legacy o( tlic Hriti'-li i<ici' lor the i nt iidinicut olthe 
hutii'iii mind fm'all tune to coiiii-. Ind.cd. the i<iin- 
iinimst iindei.siandin^ of an In-h.oi stmleni nni'^t 
wonder liow tie- Kictor of tie* pi emur Liuversitv in 
Imita i onlil propound suclj a pre emincnilv or juii. ly 
‘piactical’ tliior> «d' hlcraiy edmat.'on on tile ocea 
sioii ot its eon \ I i-at it HI If seems to me tliat tin 
explanation ot il.is enrmns plu'uonicion i*- to bo 
Itiund in flic dnality o{ tlie n.itit)ual eharaetei ot liie 
illustri«nis speaker. I'.h. {]in*s not Lmeison, the 
saintly tliou^dit-leadei ol Ainei ica, ohseiw e in Insess.av 
on raitilisli literaluic th'.1 there air two nation'^ in 
Kn^laiid—not the Kieh and l!ie Poor, nor the Not 
mans and (lie taxons, tior ilie tV-lt ami tin'lioth, 
but the two eoniplcMons or two sl\les oi mind, vi;: , 
tlie f)ii Cfjit iM' clris'^ and the jtrncticul htinhtv 
clays, the (list in h.ipeless minority, numheriny 
ti dozen Souls, and the second in Iui;'e imwsej^ «d 
twent’i mdhoiis. And it is to be (eared that with all 
his Inwh cnllnre born of an Kn^Iisli Lruversily i-fliiea- 
tion laird Koiialdsliay has seareily ceased to l»o one 
ol llic iiuue finality class’ of hi.; eountiw- 

men,—a '■uciimsfai.eo foi winch pcihafis his L\- 
ccllenc\*s pionomued Inijieiijdi.^tic pohtical cultiand 
trainin;; mnsl be held mainly le-.jiousiblc. It thire- 
foic bee lines neec'-sarv, sttanue ilMnyh it inav scorn 
to many of 11s, to lemiitd 1 he Keetoi 0} onr 1 'nivermtv 
oluhat the nieatest living ICnjrlishman of Icft^is, 
the illtistiions Morlcv, says (and what onr college 
boys read witli appiadiation) about bter.'ilure and its 
timet ton a** an instminont ol tine ediii*.alinii. S;iys 
L orii Morlev in his “Stinbts m Litoi at lire'* 
‘•Jatcratiire is one of tlie instrumcnls, ami <iiic 
of the nit»st [lowciful instruments for lornnng cluir- 
acier, for giving us men and women armed with 
leasou, Infu'od with knowledge, dollied with stcad- 
j.istiiCA'JM....;! • .iv/u'.e.ge, and insiiired by that public 
spiiit'.iiui jmbbe vnliie of vx’hich it has well been ‘!fii<l 
that they aic the hriglitcsl ornaments of the mind ol 
man. Mv notion ot litciary student i.s one who 
thriiugli books exjilorcs the strange voyages ol man’s 
moi al reas'oii, the impulses of tile human heart, llio 
chances and clianges lliat have overtaken human 
idtals id Yiitiie and liappiness, of conduct and man¬ 
ners, and the shitting fortunes of great conceptions 


ol truth atid virtue.This is wliat makes litera¬ 

ture. righily *Jirted and stheted and riglitlv studied, 
n'.t the mcii' elegant liilbng that it is so often and 
S't erroncou>Iv suppn.scd to be, buf a pi«>pct iiistru- 
nri'Mt forr a systcm.-itie training of Die imagina¬ 
tion an<l SNinjiathics and of genial and varied 
nior.'jl scusdiilily. . . .Tin* thing that matters nio.st, 
Inith. for Itnppiuc'-s and duty, is tliat vve stiivc 
habitually to live witli wise tli.mL,isis and right 
ieding«. 1 /itcr.iture lidjis us more tlian oDicr stiullc*; 
to lhi« most bli’.sseil eoiiipanioiidMi) id wise fhonglii.s 
and light Icehngs.” Indeed, we eaniM-t (oo often 
icp-Mf to ■'UiseUt'- the <»lt i|tn!l<.i hut ever iii‘«|tli mg 
Wi'i i,sv,I htaii lines. 


^ ‘‘TlH'tc is 

I hie grerit socii f v .d.me -.n l.ai tl. ; 

Til': iiolih* Living and the m.ble Le.'id.‘ 


It IS n >1 li 'W<v«*r to i'.* 'upji.jsed tint J rc'pai d 
the uitlliod bv wliieii we aic- i luglit- Ihig.lob lit-'V 
atur’ m ■»u: ‘■eh'-.-ls and ei-llrgi-s ;is the tight 

.hiliiM'l. Dn thceomr.irv our st .-Lmling .pniief wjlli 


cmind s\s|(iu of ‘lis nnii'isitv ulncat am is 
th.'il the lit'-i lime .is • iiighl imdei tint Mstem. 
IS not ♦ijhtlv Silled and ii.'i’ted, 01 ng'^hll*' -t 
f-.rihi m.’ulei ..I that Ludert’-t; s-^steh] in v.gm 
w* tio til it Iiletafuri' .is 'th/' m. i--t h gaiU tidling, 
and me pi a-ticalle ..htid-.-I no oppoitunitv ti 
'strive halntu dh. to live Vvilli 'voc th >iiglit', a.m 
Tigiil t.cling* Wl'.it We ;*0' i. liable d t .1 do IS 
intiii'oty to piel; up a set.-ip leere and a sei.ip Liiei'* 
.'Iml ei .'im and stnll our In a i;is t In-i e v. itli in < - i dei \. 
bin sciapsof dipl-»ij:as as pai='.j»nis to sei.'i.d 01 
ihinf s.*ile i >1 w in maica n t ;!.• t‘.ovei imient ..thces 
or at Ijfst t o i!ie h :irn'..d [UoI-ssk-ii'- .\nditis to |»i 
veiy niiiv'li regreticd I h.it 1ms l.i^t conv-icatnn 
.sp.*ei li 1; a}>i to'er. .i!<' tin* MiipiLssmii tliat our iic* 
lu'ci'M would have tltf ambitions and aspiiatioi’s ol 
oui riijver,-itv fn n so.ir no liigliei. 


If IS a conipl.'iMit too fr .jiientlv dinned in r.nr c.'us 
bv cnlies, boLli inemlly and unfin-mliv tliat imr avei- 
age mall iciilate doe.^ not p..ssess Vnlhc e* t kn-ivvledge 
ol linglisli to projicilv follow the lectnics given and 
text-liooks taught in his collegiate coiitse of study, 
A*snming tIlls charge aLpiinsL imr liovs to be well- 
foiindid on facts, tin* ijne.stnm arises—wlio or wlial 
it c'^pCinsdile for this ilc^lotablc slate of ihtng.s; 
■\te the generality « f our hoys naturally deficiiut 111 
brain-power or the faeult v ol leaimiig langmiges, nr, 
is there anv grave difei I 111 llie ‘ vstein of their Leach¬ 
ing itself and the t'‘St ol proficiency leijuiretl of theui 
that accounts for tins deploralilc iCvsnlt ? 1 suppose 
ihciecnn befiuino tud one even among our Lairopcaii 
e.'lih’ationists w-.o would go Die length of marking 
I lie whole el.ass (»f Indian pupils with the Iirand o 
intellect u.al infciiority. SuJi a p\Yce[>ing eon 
ilemnali'iii of a whole rare, if it (o be ser*otisl\ 
hurlid fovDi, will n<»t statnl a moment’s serutiny 
bv 1 h(‘ light of liisforv ami actuality. If seems 
to me evuieiil that Dt^ recent dcprecvicDon it 
the value ol our matno.*;lafes, am) theiefore of 0111 
common run of ITiiversity iirodticts, is due, among 
other allicl causc.s, to the depreciation or rather tlu 
practical evpunctioii of lifcratiire as an instnimcnl 
of feticliing Ibigbsh in the Second,ary (Fligh sclioo!. 
stage of education. Though a large variety <»f buolcs 
are recommetitlcd as models of linglish style to bt 
copied by the yoiing pupils about to enter the postal? 
of the Luiversity, tlicv are not reijuired to study any 
of tlicse books \vith anything like an apjiroacli^to 
thoroughness. .At the examinations however they 
are asked to explain or give the substance of ‘unseyn’ 
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as tl t})cv W'-rc iha^iu-. ut tli'- 

]:Mii!ish ^l vji* afiil vucabula'v The i:r! icsifl: "t lliis 
•imn.iluial i'> tlial tin hi'Vs '»! 'aii 

‘'<'ho**K ni't* (au,.;hL timic nl tilt* l>‘if«l.s tre lyiiii'aiiiijJ. 
<(!■ some <•!' tla“-e aiL* liitrrifl th?. as Iho whitu i*( 
.llu- Icadii'i i^avJcs liiin. m a «’ia iiia i I lia!. not onl •, at c 
the (lUpib i.-'ta whit belief {.luir slinli ■>lih'i‘*(' 
b(M»ks bill Mu V’ laaniiie e-Jiila nje<! stian^ers the 
lijibit ol fka’j) ''ftnlv s > essenti.il in the *bI'*S'>t,l enni- 
par.mnsloir nt v Umu^rlits aii«l flight t«el'.n;i.s' 
‘•piibni '>! by l.ni'i N ii. there! ne. al ail i ‘ 

be w )in: *j I fi a I that llp’Ii.iVS Minpls *^01, • pe I < lid' 
aml.W'e \v*>mIs uMiioj! hanwiap ilu*ra]ipi.ipuat.- 
aM‘! sji.’’iifi.'If'* .i'l'J lai’i-. n. tlie habit nl el'Mf 
.ui'i e iimeete'l l 'iiaK aiaJ < . rr.si .jiieiitl'. tail in lull v 
r I '•]5 ail'! aia 11 1 11 •«t !.<*i • I hna'!ht •> in l ii<‘ .i -1 
\ane'ai sia-r- . ' 'hra t ihiea ' loaa) :-aieeJ ' * 
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•i - 1 ill.; I h«' a I il' ! I .c) u.ie I - .‘.p- <»l e I 'je : la - M I \ 

lii-h.ii I-*v- -..I'l In haaplii uiih i,Ma\«d caiI-. in 
I ia.i '•u'. h a n'h ajit t n pd pd n 1 le lie Iinlians 
l" a liiniiKisb nl iid-'A ni ]aljnt ss, th<*i hiia- 
iid’i '.{ amid aiui ab'-nliUt- ■'ulvnidiintinii -d 
!\i as- •!, {" tl'-e 1 \ \ n| Shas’ f ie and m ia i ant ifi - 

ilv.aihl ihdebi meapaeu 11 e llani fni the u.cd-iii 
I'll i.ienshlfi and set viee n(«Ilumanit v as 1 '.nj in-man. 
'1 c Illy tin lid tlu se a j'ju't i-di^n ftis a t e the otPa* nie nf 
inn ajipreheiisinn nl the luie rhai.ieter and eniis 
(jUdiev nl jjhtlnsofihi'.- teaeiiln^?s. a’-J wed as nt"s.mie 
is min'-In*1 nt lueas as t, > i la* real e/iusi's that lia ve led 
tn nm present inleil -etMtd sei'vtliide. i'nr, iMnnnaii 
rca'Joii pi.sv a dui^miani ivut in an v dep’ifl merit »•! 
htiinnn aehvUu’s, it in the ihaiiai^ nl pinl isnpljv. 
And fni !;^eidtli, ran:;e iid varn. ( y of thoiii^lits eiii-| 
biaeinu*- m it ' rankest Alaieiiahsin ni 

t )iai l%ik t 111 th d( !|li iie nlfiit* Ideali'-'at oI 

^atlkara mi me (Ulier. im n(!4er' e'lniili'v’s 

inlelieetiial niitjnit, aneieiU m nindern, can • ninjiare 
\eilh t)i« 4 *(>i India. What #»thcr .sy.-slt :ns li.rv.' driven 
Iniperd rcasnninn to its la‘H, ne.'*«'ss u y e-MK-Iusinns', 
nnhanipeteil bv doLtmas and tlu‘nl'j;.jiiMl pre oeenpa- 
tion as Ad v\ aita-X’edaiJl a ol Indi i 11 ' the Ii.diaii 
philnsnphv has \*imie tn a tlead half and The student 
ntliiai philosophy has luen.ii: barren’, ai tlie l *aMi'*d 
writer oi the alnresaid .-irtiele in tlic Modern K'cvie .v 
tells us, this is Sv), not Ikvause llial ()liilnsnphv ha< a 
natural ten-lencv to stdl* (►.■i^iiiaHty of thoiittlit 01 
re.aeon, ur is devmd otelenients tli.at inspire iin nta! 
aetivuies, hut liee ruse it is imi prop rA' taught and 
’stinikd at ali I'iie hud*ol' the iuatt»'r is ihai iltdi' is 
not’lhin; like the stai/dk u/ IiultAn in any 


sdise "1 ilu'eNj*...'-‘-n'ii, amniijr i.nr mitlirutadiiate o: 
pi'sL-’.;!.iduale slu'leiits. A,^ t* i*lu* daily <U\indIin' 
}»uuiiM !-cl iHipi!--1)1 cut in-nrljiind indi-'enous seini 
M.'iiii'' -alleii '/(■/ . fni h.eh d ineeri 1 1 ve .arid '-neomii;:L' 
nient as well oppcitnni'y. the ran^e (»t then 

Mudv !-caiee)\ iiaVi-i' be\cn>l tr:..mniat and ^lunril 
and .It bt-l t he .\ t .fi •/ S' • t e'li 

Tile ni'- t.i nee*- d sup- : ‘•Mt 1 >m ^ b. iief iiid reailiiKS} 
Ic bhiidiv b '.V- d‘»\v[' to liafliln-ns .i.>d iinri asnioti' 

snrnd (ti.-.elu'es and '^u 1 -)'I' 1 h’i''« ev'-n .inin,-..' .*niiii* n 
iua edu'--« - I I'd!: el tea 1 . mn ■ ' pi i lenee hy t he wi tiei 

ab ‘ ve nil tl t inhc i) ‘ 11 in In !i le dn-e, lit -t. in a 11 -act mi 
h n'li t*! a puiel\’ t'’* (d.iV sv-’tejii nj edneatinii ut : 
p-nple upnH u Im-'• in'ii 1 iiifciie t h{ spu uual mstltio 
h i.s iieri: liiiJil’bU iJi.printed by then hni" hi'.loiii-.\ 
e\ per 1 -I (•■* .! nd < V' jI'I ! imr .i/id 've.-n-ni! >, lu the di v on 
m. Me- mnieni !' :i‘!sticnd leMCf'ir f.ulh li.nu i In 

li.*)'i cf phd'.snri-i. inie i'cn^hiV speakiMp, lit 

b sr I ■ nil' s^ (i! i ndcin M 1 id .ni.i r !u pf*-i es>. nf pul 11 
l.iem ni cl ; hi em 1 ■ nt i I ludli I . -! b a o e - • ' v:.! hist»nr 
1 VI IIt 1 ' >t h n\v 1 :i. ; i.» M • .11"in i ■ > I ‘u p.ililu al si-rvi 
tilde cl llinaCi l.'in; tl'ai l‘i)I'i\\ed Alahatiiedu 
. >n pies', ih'Uiph t.ilur d'siiH(.f.i .vinisj eaiises bai 
alrc.dy b-ven a’ u-nk \ >p'iv'r '.he v.ay inf that seiVi 


I tn) 

fni till* irrcat spmi'i.-d Uicy-'nient cf Sre 
1 i;ar..aii\a, me bferaiv 1-iriiss.-inei' .and tlie }ii. 
onaii'ii- " nf t he .\avv.. \’\av.i sysle'ii thit aceniii 
p.ini(‘d and l.il’i,. ed ih*- adyiid ..f ii»e frnphet i 
\iitldi.i. and l.i''! h . tie- new in 1 ei pi i lat inn cl Hindi 
p'tdnsnphv and i-.li.'mie: liP-rtmi'- in tli- lij;lit i 
.\[ ..d'Tii Iimiihld p»v< n ii-v i he puai iibpious lerielie 
cl ci'rdav. if'e*Av..ini \ .‘.akai’ in'fa w!m can fitly li 
e died 1 le* S mkai aeUai \ a cl cii; tunes,—.dl tlie!- 
indiea t<- I hat cin au'' I >nL! ]inlilieal s.-rid.mi lias no 
e.)n.pi'iel\ upindid the j"'! ni n| nr iL'inahl \ .and tli 
n.i n VI ne 5 mei ci spii itnah: \ id t a< I Inidu numJ, be 
fnal [lies-, '•till link 1:1 tiu- !u>id'-n d'-pilis >>! thri 
non, I'li-t; ti cpp'Oturniv (■’ spioul Icit 

1 tc mi- ;•!' li i e .n-ct « 'iin ne-ntmnm 


1 ii a i 
i' ill 


hdcs.'t. *1 .ano i-.ai'i'ti- v.'U!nk'*'d 


Mill 


l-e s-.jjne honefnl i • 


\\ ^ dll li\ rl.i 

n 

h', liid'.:-' *'i 'di ^'i'- U'-'i e. »y 1 a'-I—! 

•1 in - -1 1 \ 11 ill a lid M .d.\ ]-.. a’l a 11 u .« l.i ■ 1 

atiV p u'"‘'"phi.' nl 11 li;. 'cns ssi' r» 1 1 m r h.. i v\ h.c 

pioci.nni'. tl>e idenli'.N nt immaa pi‘i'.mialn\ -ai'.ii ()i 
I *1 vine and insisis uji'ni mir 1 ultiv atnu, bv« eeii.'^ 
jiiesi*: dkd pi a^Ue tl 1 1 ainn 'j- ti*e Sviise n| uinl\ « 
niir individii.al souls with (Imsf ol lie- 'titn 
in 11VII > A nd IS till n I nr'll ‘''-ns ■ that tin \ v s 1 1111 

s;;eii an all entiipu le-n ue pliih.-'i'iphi'. i-idtuii- i 


tlie« ndilleet 

.ind tlu hi ai t ini« 

i ! n r jo 

ilie sill If] 

imposed me 

r.al put i‘{ ' ' d tlie 

fill is! i.-i 

.1 tub .ill 

i!u*u 1 "uy '' * 



1 an. It " 

ive tJ.‘* med. in our iireser 

1 e- 'll. Min*- 1 

-s, 1,1 an -[ . .1 nd n.- n e 

'V id; s,[i|i» a 

enlliv 'll id 

We- till! •*' K li' e 

hnt 

the wav i 

\\ iiK h l!.o' 

' n St If i.ee- .11 e 

pin stii-'l 

and Tlie 


•' -d III tin* Wes? 

>ni :ht 1 

0 Serve a 


an e\e-,jpei>vi » • U'-, -nui put ns .m mu ^^n.tid aitane. 
all inih'i’iini sindy <d pliih >snpli;,J*^?Ti'“’'iTr'i^* aifP -T' 
reekU'ss pni' >1 tlu* uiaten.il cienee. .as'it 
b< inc^’iitsind in fill- Wc"!, wjili .'tv retvaenee tor 


" I< tlieie lie any Im enter! amldouiit (o tli 
nlamM s»peri*unian virility -md inph pr.irl le.dil v < 
f. e \ idaii' le teaelini”s. I w- nil -1 lav d t Ins atteidm 

in liarlienl\i i> ‘''\V.anu Viyt kanan-la s (nni l^tuu 

nn T'/ae^iea! Vid.iuta' m his ■‘Jhaaa ^ ; i.’’ ^ 
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rrl^mi)ll^ ‘.mjIi tnai; aiiil lur iji;jiK‘5}t \vi!l-lH-in« 
\V;)jiIs\vortli cxcl'iiiiied ‘vvlial iiiaa lias iiiailc ul 
man” (ii l!t» •-lai*’ \ «’in (.u*-uja v ask —what ‘-eit:nc.- 
has iiiaili-ol nj.itM'i inati ot siu-nte ' “I’Ijc inuluf 
<)l wa"'.” savs iMnor-^on, ol niaa 

nrj rtl! ‘•ah s uiio liatufc iij| lus; hruiijs hli'Mil I t(iucli 
l!u' ai In-^ cve^s si*i* lhr(niiili the }iis oars 

jiii'l ■:tlu- iaiioji fh hcasf ami hirM ami ihf 
‘if iis- <)1 ! h'.- wtn'l, au'l, tlironi^h las svinpalhv, 

ln‘ivo.i ami earth s!i«)ulii t ahc with hiai. lUit tlial 
Ti not “iir seieiice All f)nr ^»cienee laeKs a littmati 
sifle *• “ puls humanitv tu the d.jfir “ ^ wants the 
e aim ‘ion whit.h is the te'^l n! ;^eniMS * “ seieiiee in 
Kii.i^laiifl, in America IS jealous ,,l i ln (jr\, iiatcsllie 
name <>i Ifivc ami im iral puj ' * In tin-ahsence 

n| the liiiilu-st aims, nl'pure iu\e kmiwlclire. ami 
the sntremler to nature, tlieu i. i!j<* suppres'-j m v,l 
tile imajjination. the pi i.ipism oi the seiis'S amlthe 
nmiei^lamlinjj: , we ha\a the laeiiti'n*'* '.I'Steadf.t 
tile n.afural. ta^ti-less expens-, -i^ts ,,j (.imh.rt ami 
tile rewar'lin,_i as an illustnotis inviidfu whoevei 
will e.mtnve one impedimeii! m ‘Ti t<- nuerposc 
hcl ^ oim man find Ills ijhj' et*. 

ri '1 In same antlio' p Mats 1‘Ut il'e^t’venci >1 :1ms 
iiih'imrinit V '|| •.•.•nmc'e ;is ti 11 . »>,'v .M;in is ;» 

shri'wd iiueni ii and < vei t.d m:.! i)a h.ii' .* .t 
mw maehim* iinii lar ..vj. -'.111 iii'., ad'i|.'.iTic 

s<mit‘ seeri'l of lus w.vii .inai«-■:> v in it.ni. uinf.lami 
leather, tu mpiiJed fnii.-tiou in the u.nkut tin. 
wfiihi. lint it IS l<miid mat tlie ni.iehnie unmans 
iheus-T. Uiiat la ^’/dii.s in making tfulli he luses in 
Lteiieral p<MVei.— * * d’he luhust rtual Saxon iJei»erier- 
ates In the mills t<» the la'ieesier si i^ek'n^^er. to the 
mb.eile Manchester spume!,—lai on tiie wav to bo 
'•plileis ami neeilies * *' 'J'lie Manehinetv lias titoted, 
like the baloon, niiuiana;:c'abha ntn! flies away v\i1h 
the aeioiiaut. The Maehinist has wrou^^lit am! 
walt'hi.l, en^imais ami hi-enan without nnmbei 
fiave ijcen saeriliecd in learning to tame and ^uulo 
the monster." f 

< < >:ie sc.iiaalv laipures to he told iliat tlie woild- 


Xow, l<. aveid .a_L>JT*'‘ivaiion "i ‘aich disasiroti 
.'’onsetpienecs t*) Inimanitv and minimise tli.-* existing 
i.til'-, il has alifxidy becoine mennibeiit upon th' 
niodtiti eivdued man 1 u elo^ bitime:'' the reckless 
rnimms Caicer of lids imister that seienee lias com 
to lie, liy linking: him in lawlnl xtedlorl: to the lair 
icntnred Ikimsel of Philos'>pli\. ‘The Imlanced son! 
ol riat(% as Hmerson tills ns, who had the excellence 
of Asia am] Hnrope in Ins brain, viz , the niiit v of ih 
loimer and the detail of the latter, worked out siic! 
a needed Synthesis once, about L’.'oi) ye.ar.s a^;o,—am 
the vvorhl is awaitin.tr wiOi baled breath the ndvoi: 
once more fd •‘uch .'inotlier 01 a n*‘eale» Stnlhcsisei 
A be^inmn:; has alre.adv been tnrnle fiv oiu Pliiln 
st>phei Scientist, Sir l.a^iadishehamlra Hasu who ha 
laid •. he fonmlaf ill n f< n the Xo\y School i>l Jinmani* 
ne sfieiM*.' l»v !It.mdb ;si ml: 1* n[> m tlie ^olid loek ' 
the nnityiii'; Ido.ihsm ‘d A>].l. Anil wiio Ijnows bn 
! )iat ario! he»- Lj 1,1 M1 S ml ina V nui /i 11 s-‘ »ml ■» t ha 
s'let ed soil »■! liii" am'uni I.-um] l,» ami pro 

p-'inid a Now Philosophy o! life, b'f-ed upon 
.diro.idet inU rpii t.il nai ol tlie ver incieasim: fact 
tim.l the procHss ul scii'iiec o t ver\d.i\' brin;tin;c t' 
liLdit,‘‘iieii .i-s i-' \ei lnvi.iHi the hiuhe'*! leath f 
\.m[ 1'“'';**o 11 - roll f r.ei'kievs d Iv Ide'*' an 

wii!.m7s ill p imm 1\ iv, ViveKaaand i nu' 

P I ;a !ii 11 an .11}:, h'lLt ^kaied the »o a ^^rra. 

I ^I'oii b.il .1 f;ii mine Lima il ij.liijsifin of th 
hidden I'udies «ii J iidla n pinlosuphv. li. .1 1 hi <nn; h 1 h 
n.iM'i... siieet pipes oi .\nt;li^.is«’d y’.11Cidnsm-' Id^ 
thii-eof Max XJuller, Paid I'JiisMm, 01 'l iiibaut, !'u 
I hi on:.: h deep ib vine in I ; tin pi 11 nnial S pt 1104 11 ^el! 
m tliL* .s//a‘ iy//a ti-'fi for Ih-. dawli.i.^ ot th.it dn\ m 
eonsuiiunation, 

' I *1 P At.I M XT'-. 

wide oiples oi the politieu miht.it v I’nnniljal-’i.’U ‘1 
(iertnanv have liMinsIied tlie laiest piiM>f i-* ih 
inlinmanity of iikmIii.t seicmet’^, ami of 1 ht irit \ilabl 
u vemac that loll.ws it am) seions to tlueatcn a 
h'lmanity with ,i spiedy lioom 


INMl lX MICinoLXAL IM.ANTS* 


r HlS very valualde work is nenlly pibiie;} on 
tliielv art papei TIii illim’■ r it - an iliai 
and litko^u riphetl on no'iipap.*', 1 he 
folios tire lieantdul 

d'iicre arc alio^efhei l.'b’l Indian niedicina] 
plants dealt witli in tins worli. We have hi.st the 
Ijutanie.il name of t he pi.Mil. ami 1 hen, wlieic: tlitse 
tire unu.vn, tlie Snnsknt and vcinacnlar naine.s. 
riicii il.s habitat is ^iveii. Tiiis is fidlowed by a 

\ 11 V 1 .'.OSIt* 

* /‘Indian Medicinal Mauls’'—Ilv Idontcnanl- 
"oPmcl K R. Kirtikar, k.l s , i.M s. (Retired) ; 
Major U. L’ Rasn, l.M s (Retire-li ; and an I. C. S. 
Ketireil). Published liy Sudhimlranatli B.isn, ,\l ii. 

*' dhoe, Uluibaneswari A si ania, Pahaduri^ani, 
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nUvo parts Pp. Ui;4 1 11‘)-t ii. J'oiir Portfolios 
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scien I ih'* desn iption ot the leave®, llower®, trail' 
eic. Tlie pans used f.n mctlieinal puip-'-es aie the 
imbcatcd Last come tlie inedunnal piopertir 
ascribcil to mein, ami tlicir ir-cs. ‘ 

In a learned inti jilnction the rMitc;r, Major I.L I 
Pasu, dwells, aiming other l!nnj;s, fm the kimv 
h.'d^zc of medicinal plant^s'whieh the aneiPiii Hind 
possessed at diOVrent periods of their histi>rv. Proi 
the intvoduetion it will also be clear tliat a wor 
like the present one was a desidoraluin and it wd 
be of ^leal use to students ot economic bi*ttanj 
medical men, mannlactiiicrs ot medicine, a^rieultai 
al and forest ofliccis and all who are interested i 
the development of the ceonomie resources of India. 

As the Lditor says, the importance of studyin 
the subject of Indian medicinal plants has bee 
aj;ain and apain insisted on J)y many w riters, and i 
is too late in the day to discuss the necessity < 
such a study. “The case and cheapness with whic 


I.NUIAN ^MI'.DICINAL PLANTS 


.lu’Sf an- puvurabK*. t)u iii.npd-Acrs tlial 
tu' annljii(c/| l<i ihcm in tin* cure ul •liilli-rt-nl 
iial-atlieh 1 <y natives ol liuJi.i. should uidiK*t‘ to 
!ivoU ;/1 te llit'if pr ipcriu's .ci'i scTtic lor .tH 

Ih-it claims uti our artciili »'! ’ 'I'lic i»:tlii;cuous 
ruijs ii ivt* ijot s ) fai been cai«'aill\ ami svsfcuiatic-' 
tllv studual, all]ioui,r!i ib. tc an- many v. orl.s ou^tlic 
ni'ilictii'il planis and «lrn’4' o| dillcrrj't piovinccs ol 
lulia. Tile present work viiil be a i:rcal iu-lp to 
aicli birtbci siml\ o! nu-tin r.i il fi’aiUi: a*^ nitist be 
Mib-rtakcuin the rntfieat'' ol y^icacc ami liumau 

Aa.fircM.a*. tlurc no plii i lua.-rtil k- il ‘ocn-lv oi 
*\'!moI of pharmiU'v iu llii'* i- >utbrv lo i.-snclul!v 

.iml lIut-'Ll/'ifC lljC '.ibp-<‘ls of illdljo^ious 
b!l•a^. “ j'Ju- r.-' ■.! sa .!i an ni aitun-'U 

aelilv ‘ iv-*ii a id'' : > also I (t ni-' ni /malicnial jda nl s 

n |li'<- Mav niJiiili'.a •! tins \vi have tilirn-il 

o wbaT is Jlotic at pi-sciit in I'ra’cc ami 

lalamliorm »nia::c Js'.a ir’i: ami in mhilP..iiu'c 
’ t n 1.1 b; 11' i! p] a'' 1 i! Pi u-^ a • i I '\ ha I a ;n ■ tli I a bit' 

1.1 j, 1 jj, .. Is ja ! : ar •' j- I 1 Ik •'1 1 ■) in< •' "io jjat doii'^ 

Ik •-I na liu •«.il [d.^ni \Ii 1 . A. Miller 

■\\\\ •> ja til- .>’iii>a! ‘ \naTi.a#i ! ‘ n.ii m . 1 C'. n f ica I 

, ill « I^f, pji ■; 1 I'i.o tin* lime lias arriv'd 
t'-- vs i:uoidin 4 Ov- tt bm V“ au exact 
'v n 'x '• ami f < •! !» 1 no IK' l la t'oiaiiicr c d p. >s..i lull tit s 
'.I llic a.m.'.oo-u ' * •riu-. in ihc same inamur 

hi; I Cv .1 th ' in .ip,{ ivub uial and oiiicr c'-ou.-nm. 
la a*. 

i'urirtlu pic^ai'l w.o, lu.o'iv druos aiui nudi- 
t anhi' Ik 11 • »i'‘P'a It d lr>.ni ila Uesf, have tUber 
l<.,'•a,l.' \<i\ tosiiv a 'jUiic nnobl onaido Ml iv- 
1 ' dial. 'id. wr'iiij;; o. St'iriiiuic Siiiiplc- 

imni ! jJ J uiiibri IdIT.tni “tfliiciiii' dm.*; pbnit 
cabteaii'' lo a scici sav*. “Ib^t dnm idant 

^ ido \. f nm is I II fi«an t'asV riinl tiie in-iLtiuU ni that 
s\oiU*‘a'i thes. ^utd.il 'm;. m c n'luvlioti \\ ilb sevt'i al 

)o tbif-nnf plants has a tbllieult lash alu-at), but 
• nu 'i\lr.ii m n p.U'" Uh- a' lowarti Anici’eaii 
iin!ej»ead. nee lU tijuc soi.-ikc." The i-abtoi (d Uic 
pi.--’ Ill w or k •avs O' ilie-'one ‘■p'tit that ‘'sciciililie 
ii‘io. anon .d tltm-t plants in this < ouui rv will make 
imba inih pcmient ni diii^ '-utne.” laeur. t-ok Sir 
laouaiil Kooei's IS It pot ted lo ba\e s'lUl before Uie 
In Iran liidu'-tii t'onjinissioji that ‘ uiosi of the drinfs 
iinpot led in 1 o imlia weie .Absolute relusc, ami e-.m- 
bt'UnniJ tiiat one-lnib ol lire diULis in the Ibiti**!! 
pliaiinae. 1(10. i.i kie indiiieiiou-. ii liului ami that 
mosi 0*1 the list eoiihl be I'ulliv'aTeti, there is clc.'dy 
aii ojipoi (unit\ of tlevcltJpiiig .’Ui iinJiistry tlmt has 
bceu almost m';.;leetcd, and d India is lo j;to\v its 
t»wu drugs It musl t«.l(e care ili.it it ^ets> tluiii uu- 
aiiuUeratcil ” A llaknii wrote someltme ago tti the 
Jioi!}h;iy C. 7 ?iKJ/nc/t-coudetuuing the trade in indigen¬ 
ous drug*' as bcist-d on ignorance aiul tram! He 
>ilti : ‘Vln>«e who lKi\e tile tr.iile in their i'tUids at 
present are iiiadetpialely ijiialiti'-tl#t»r the t'lsk. I h-y 

do not know whence thetling'’ file liioaghl, hne 
.iliCN are e-nftiv''itetl, ami wlie-ftn-r tin' iculivi'ln-il drug 
is Uu' s.mie .as il is allt-g'cd to be. Ibey <io knovN 
the ago 4 )i tlia ilriign tin v use, and wiietlief ihev stdl 
retain .itiv ol the nictheuial piopeilies: how inev 
sh-iuld be preset ved and taken ear< of, and >o forth. 
TbCithtdi of this iginn.ujee is th.-at throughout the 
counfl v ijiiite ubele-s ohj medienies aic consumed 
This means iliat large miinbers of p.itienl.sdie wh-i 
wouf'i h.'iV'-- rccoveie-i d go<id drug- were av.dlabk 
The tstiiblnhiiicnt of uiLdauiai biiinsiii ell sele--’. .'d 


loe.ibties will exereisc scientWie* e'untrol over llie 
cullivatum of anel trade ni incriicinal plants. Keg.aril- 
itig till' mlv-mtage*- of I'oriducting a farm of this 
natuie Messi*.. buriouglm Wellcome and t o,, who 
have e.staliHslu'd such .i enie, write :— 

“ 1 . A ilrne' mav be ircaied or ^,vorl^e•d up inline- 

e ■ • 

diately it ha-- been i-'/ilccted. 

''‘J Herbs may lie diieil, it neecssaty, dircetiv they 
au out, brfoic liimentalion and lU ti lU'ral ive 
e Imrigi s !m VC set in • 

“.’t I’leedotn is cnsuied from e.*.|)rt e on I lie part 
i»f c dltcLor-. who, in galhiiing wibi herbs, ,iic \ety 
'blliciilt to eoiiiivd lu tilt III iltei of .uiuluratioj, 
heth meldental .iiid intentional 

“I. Upfi'ritumlv IS piovided to svleet and 
euUuaio that pattkul.ii str.iin ol .i plant which lias 
been I jUIi I by elicmu al and plivsrilogi.'al tests to 
lie fin most .letiw, and whicli gives the most satis- 
fu'loM )>ii pal uti'iii--.” * 

'i'iit-ii au-inan\ « thei eoii-idei-iiions whu b make 
it imp. i.iiive lb.it drui' pbnit-> slaiuld Ik* eubivaled 
s.,-eiiLificall.. The li.ide m iic.bi^emajK drugs is bv 
no means saivdl .'.ml le. ...Ik.olile lb Kaikho'-uu k. 
l m l ieii-ii'}j. 1 it«- ol the inltin Meda .d St m lee, -..ml 
m the nddiess \\ h)<. h II* dihx.i'ed .il tlte montldy' 
lie.■ tin-'. ■»' the llombav Me-iical 1 inon >>.1 liu 
J.inn.iiv t.'is \cai. lliat. “lb. Indt.in . ousumt i s ol 

iiK-''k p. lid tliOsll\ *'11 IkiL- c,i-'V,iii“ \\ dd la 

t h'- I ;»i c.-'ts ill!-- iid.iml ii.i'le >s vci v j.ii g. , i ii t he 
}‘unI lb al' ' iK' ..III! 'uiii i m* io li. ill ,i eioi *- ut i upees. 

'['!ui( aic Ml. ir.v pi.lilts menu bv Hindu ineiii 

cal .luLhots \viii»'b ate ii’*t ja oeui ..ole miv. ; e g., 
Kat.oli, Lvshi: a Ivikoli, .Meiiha, Maha un dna, Jivaka. 
Ki-ablia, cVe latlar the plants h.ive become \eiy r.iie 
oi extii.et, o! ibeie ate no nieans ol identiiving tbi-m. 
7'be liot.iuieal ilesiciijitions and illiisliati ms in tiic 
pu'sciil woiK might to jirevuit oui bi.-mg sight m 
fuliiie ‘1 .inv medieina) planis Ibat an in use rU 
pre-iiil. Ibo'se wineli i;.i\e become rau m the VMld 
stiite 'Miglit t" be si lentilu’/tlls cultivate l. 

Ity ebeRik-il amd^.'n am! pli.i snd.-gical evperi- 
meiUs ilu' alleged uudieuial pto;aities.f jd mis m 
lis. slioin'l be put t" tbe lest. 1 ins will lnl)> in intio- 
<l!K'ing i# w (jjiigs int') the jdiai maeop<e m and in 
weeding out the \'. ultbless from the good 

The sf.ite ougnt to encourage and, where ueevsbat \, 
iiMiiaic new indurtiies Medicinal i'lant l»aidemng 
is such an indii'-lrv. lad'..naturies It.r auatysing 
pbints should al-.. be established by the state Thf 
hinicrnil .ind fro\ineial AgiauUur.d ami l-ou-st 
1 icpaTlm-'iils ol ihUi'Ji India should make u-w of tlic 
uiformation brought together in ibis moiumiriital 
w.nk ITiC Nativi. St.u-s .-iie still tue it-luge ol nianv 
• a pieci.mis hciitage .1 out )mst. Tlurc undoubted- 
Iv a gic.ji de.j! lliai m vaUi-diU in onr aueuuL 
system oj mcuicai iie iumut. Ibil d U is t-.i have a 
faireb.'Uke ;tn<] t.»sumiVi and bo milul. U must be 
made in..giess,Ye and i Ue diug. piesenbtd by the 
VaiiL ami lUlams must be fiesb, gLiiume and uii- 
aduUciated. Heuee all Xatue States sbo-iM have 
medicinal plant gankns and pharimieeutu al iaboi i-. 
lories, ntnl tU.-'ii .\gneidiuial ami , .1.*'. • j • 

imnls shoublbe pr..vuUd with copies of iMiswv'rk. 
\ uv that It has In i-n published, tbe uJmc.led seetum 
"t iIk •pnblu' ^Uoul.l insist llm!alimdii#--nouspliy- 
-i. MU-ol I. pule iind all ilw kMumg )>:i..imm'ituie vl 
t.Kioi'-- shouhl be able lo scicntihcaliy ideiftdy the 
pj 0 , 1 ,S ’-hey US'., 
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Natio^ial Education. 

t 

It) tht* I'oiirsc ot a artidc tuntri. 

lilted to tht.- Scrr.fnl (ti h.ulhi, 1\. ]*. 

[’.(raajpyo iriis if) slio^v tliat tlu* M'in'iUL' 
>1 A tliofiai .'i i ion r(‘i‘x-nl.lv fo; 

:s ini wToiii^ ]n ami 

mpraci i<'ahlc in dflai:'-. Air. r.u'ajpvt^ 
jtdirvrs liniily laat iiiipartni-^r i-dmm 1 i-’iii 
ifrvt'ry kind, i'-, in ilir caaiii. liu-dutv oj 
jovfninjfjit, as tbi- kt-'/pniLj; np o! ike 
joiicc and rv ioia."^ is. Xo jjrivaU' 

nVly fan atiLspia I v ]y undctLala- it. 

riiou^^lt ^vf do not a'.itvf nilh al! t;if 

n(.'\\'S fApivssfd in Uic arlifk- iindrr 
■fvif\v wf ii.a; f no hrsuation in vavnn.r 
hat is a uann] dual ot iiiilh in thu 

oliowiiii; oh.-^urva lioi.s oi' i hu w i ilt i' wiiifli 
.vf foininond to IIk faivhd fonsidrratioii 
>1 iill lliosf who arc* inUrtr'-U't] in Ihr 

d^ruad ol odn ^atioii in India. 


Till-j)t i-si Hi sv^ti >a «.t (ilin.ati'»n js s.i.i) 

k‘i'ii J-.i lIu' FiiiLiJc i)ur})-»--c i't praviitniE' 

li*rkN lut oiinvul. .\n\ i.-snlis tlial may 

ia\i aitsyii <iiu nl it aii' Mild tu liavi' {’-inu' ni spit', 
li i 111’ ^ysl till. \\\* .in .itiaid tli.'il tlia: i>. p.oioi; {.,(> 
di. i-'M ii r.'itujn.'il I’sluiKiti' v.v mii-Hi i 4],i ina» 
UFf'iri’ \ h'’ roMilts as \\ ell as tli.j ( \ il, and ..a, r\ 

easMiiahlr nriii 'vdt I)*.'o nist i an.'’') t-* ‘'as'that tlu- 
DtnuT v.isliy proji'ji.ilt'! ai i' i'.v»n »];i’'-y!d 

fif irni)nalnv •‘-illy ddtct iv*.tiU <d piv- 
ciit svsti'ii nl f-hn-at ion, Ihii tin: Aiadrasi. tlu- 
on. M.-o:illia and i!,c Smdlii <*vi’ii do,lip 
fiVK’-j to i he idt-■. Onu tln\ .iry all rliddrrn ol llif 
aiiR' sod am! lin if nil-nsi^ aw,- tnainlv idfnlu-.il 
ixlv M’^irs .ii'o ' The present^a'm lias its di lVets 
;fi dtjllht, mid aitiinpls ‘iniuld he niadi' ti- inipi'ove 
L ; )mt it \v<ndtl not h-cdoMtabh l o*d.. a\\ ay wilii 
L root and Inaiudi, e\cii il n vi re )M.ssihlo. 

N.itiuiial hdiu’.'itn'M in Ihiyl.'ind has apvavs meant 
duealion nt evt-rv flidil in Oie eonnlry’and , has 
enerallv lieen lepardi-d ai, (hr duty o! the <to\\Tn- 
leiit. 'I'he late Mr. ‘..okhale*'' advi'eani ot free and 
.anpidsory prim.arv otiue.'ilion was in this sense 
ircclcd to seenre naiiona! fdiiention in Jndia Sueh a 
vsicin .)! univia.s'd ediie; tioii e ninot h-* aelm-ved hv 
nv priv.ile a^jenev. howevei einTpeOe, ihoijudiwe 
live u va«l n>;ieet lot theema^y ol Mis. and 

er eo-workeis. j* h.i' ;iot to h--done tin onydi (he 
• i.v.'.T ,s . ami Oiivernnienl ahnn 

‘rivate aueni les ean at the best lie uiifv supple- 
ifutm e to I M«\( ” nineiif, sietipni;.;; in to make n(‘'.v 
\petiuients» l‘« !dl la oeeasi-nial paps and to make 
il) venniieiif la a hs'- its dut a -n. 

Tel h^ps \,i' loiial ikiiii'.ati'-n m;M ficaiut'* tiial the 
diienonp .ie»Mc\ slioid.l he Imiian t inr oiifeet in 
slom: for .a piedonoti.amh liuh.in element is that it is 
id> imii'ins wlio e.m be natUJtdh expected to iic 
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.alx.e.itv <ii M:'i*anl‘L\ Wt on’-liJ l«'t da saii' {h 
('ill adv'ieaev tli-. Kas, ■■•d-iis I-. an . iir i> n'o 
VKov ri-ie-! noi ii.~ ml o t lie Ijaii'h "i tin ^di 

liaiii S'an >d ‘ 


Anollie* ‘'ll tin’ p'ori'i'oa d li. 

I amp.lien !,iv si» nu' li ••In* : ■ da f .h’ leh pon 

ed'i' ill! ai. Xv !i :tt \ »‘i dn im i ii' -o hiiha ip.i 
in i_\ bi\ !l u.i'> n'»t!'‘-i’'., ..i i.iiin.iin n.li aiioi- n 
‘‘n.ii'on.d.’' Ke!i.pon n ilie n * i-p'cd p «pai a en 

of list teini h'”.s lui.n ni.un!\ .-u n.t’ ■ .:i d foi 

• • 

III liulni. dhf'o ..m'dnn.. t iii. a- ois "i i'^.. a; 
the mos! potjait .ml: ji.ili.inal ke’m,; • a - ti-e intio.l ii 
t’lai oi the led -I’ons eiei.iFi t vio'dd j*]‘ i 

oiii enemies betP i than t(.) .ee tli^. ]noj>.{.;anda .dt.i' 
the ulmu.-t >UCeess !' >1 w; *.-. to pk y .idu Ihei 
liands • 

!l is.ipiecal on ad liaiuT tl .d d i* the (bit\ < 
^i(neinment to fdaeaU’ its peoph'. .uul \ei\ iew »••• 
br disim lined to-lyier wilti tiie jiillni pus-tion tlm 
a (Tov'i'inmcnt shonii] yo! aoliiate its jnopei Innilio 
of re^LilatiH;.^ ihecmnalion of its people. Tins dot 
not mean that the t^du'-alnm d svsiem of .i counti 
should be inotihleil m ea-l-iiun nionids. J’-i 
Iheie must be a ptiicial policy nndetly ini; lli 
cdiu ational system, le.a inx pi:v.atc tipenc ics If* mak 
new expernnenL-. ami aujiijlcincnt llir ^aps tin 
must neies.saiily lemam m the easeof.sinh .i\ro 
inailune .o (lovcrnmeut. To say that v\c aie j.;oin 
to have a pnvate cdiieationa! system would* be i; 
iid.a uluus as to say Ti.U hei aiise llicie aie oeiasion.i 
ly liniil ( .ises ol mu nj.ma^euient iii tlie adin.ni 
tralnm ol the inii'aiion* v\'‘*iks in ihe imtntiy w 
idioukl straightway do' away with ,i (mveinmcr 
sjslem of m!i;a(ioii 4iiul stall a complete piivat 
system of nii^alujn wanks in tlie (.onnliy. If \v 
liave f.iuUs to find waih the tloveimnenl system w 
should ni'itate lo i^el these rcniove<l, 

Nobody ico^nises inoie tlain tins wiiler th 
(lelc( is in llie jnesent ** onstitutnin , of oui India 
Tniveisiiies. T'he Tie enl wuierhis tal;cn his p.ai 
in );ctl > 0 ); inn Ihnub.iv ! 'nl^ ei sity -it lea h to ( \pi css 
decided ('paiiou, .idveis'. In the lust piopostd dj<i 
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'■ ic 1 a n.i l.nivrisitv .iiv! u-o !uvc . oii^uKiilat- 
U i ouiscar, on Ihu flu lli.u il,,a liiU -aa-. m->Jtru‘,l 
^inio.4 oul oj rc'co;;niti.m in ,t. „„ t[ .J,ape. Wr 
tl«^ mmmi.hhou. oC nu. rmvr.silu., 

V ^ ‘lUCiccl .ijisj sjinlj t),) ,,|I ur I ait (o •.■oi* i( 

'>H*. ainl \],v ! ’ in v (, m: v h i.s ain-.ulv ni.ulf 

i**' 0,nMi( n-lal.nn-. tn !i !, .-if -i Tins v. c n^aKi a. 
< ^plopri MatL*. i.,n,l'.v- ^^•av nf ahnnP tlir 

of Inti ln.\--iMty piu!,l-:iii in India 
niL-ifiy ‘Ailii .,M(! iiavt' noOnit;; [■, tin V, id, ilu: cKiMiii- 
‘inisalmn.nMc.id ol i.npi.)\ thm, wt- ^l-aM 
>••!>' I’.iirii r.uiN. U't*-,. 

, ^ 'I’’"'''" •> 'i'. ti- t ,;,t’ (li v\lhiai 

->.i:i>mal linxcnsiiN u.n atii.nt an-ulit-r 

At PM .. rni, 

!*• tl'- \ .1! M . vu,U:>.unn., 

' ' ‘‘ ['h. .t .-(.'I 1-0 '^tudcnl u i'.> 

A *11 ‘..al ( !.p \01 V' *v'il Iiavt" lo 

'\-vnpaU !d a -d 1 Miho.; nr- t'ln ... pM-U's-iuiis 

lu n: Me nnisi Ikmo 

iitt.iM. 1 .1 w.tlio-ai 9h 
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Democra*cy. 

\\ in tlio' ] Met) ojt Iiulj.'i iuv 

i . . Vdung ndinits Hint ol all 

urnis ol (xovernnKut pivvaknt at present 
kinoeraey i> t^ie l>est, l)ul pei'haps it is an 
mpussible Jtieal, says he. We read : 

jbe 1, 01 ,( 1 , Kevnlution I.o-an the Inston t, 
donnnaty. Mcjiellian anM h,n ;4 olvo , i* v. a • 
i.striinientaJ 1,1 i ha,j,;.n- ti’o itKainn^ nf (ho >u,m! 
w/M's. ',h«j,cop!oy iMo.n bonn; na,n« ol < 
onpl It hci.-nr.o a uomI of Jionou,'. Mcn'o, t»< *la\, 
Ut'inot rat •/' o r („i .idnrod an liomanabh-’and not 
I oiuiplod fonii ol ^ovonniK-nl , ami ptrhap-. iho 
i'>bl .oiojjio.l (.Klinidon IS ‘S;o\oin,„or.! of ih* 
Cfi)»lo, ov tho jioopio, lor tlu pt'opit;.’ 

#j']io rnitod Stales id Aiiionia m probably the 
losl doiuouatK mnanri; oi liio woiId. liero. pmim- 
''ale luicsseiilial ,, tlio UMi>,.»iaiit la( 1.. aio li*4. tiial 
•<>M" who mal e the laus and ihoK- whrl aioihaMx 
-MJonsiblo fo, tin n o\ot niton aio all . /,(/. 'J Ins 

■ True in !of al, .'ate, and fi'dc-iu! poveiniiitni'-. .Aik! 


bC'oiiil that tlnise who cleit arc siilj damlally th 
nliolc III lie adiilt po(nilali<n». •Neitht'i i>in!i m 
neaUh 'my in in atUuntado ovei anolhoi as hi 

as a voH'o in the i;o\ erniiu'iit ot ilie * onnlrv m i., 
tinned. \il men .m- o.piai. 'Iho [lO-KipIc < 
t*ic< tioii ha!)* oti < aiiioil so ],ii in some ol the i on 
pouetit S'litcs tlia'^as m Athens, ih'* judges lliomsel^'o 
ail' o!o( linm^ Inc I’lt'sdi'nt of tho Loiite: 

Sialos cio* tod by dio wlm!-- po and, tlioipd' ii 

.ippomm Ills own i\f‘-^nTi\o assntinl--, Ins ..ppoini 
nionls nin I !,o appoo.'*! b\ the Senile, wlm h , 
.tseir (lo. '(s| by il,.' t lo. te i l.o-is! ilnios id llie SCUt' 
(*1 llio l/iion AikI the iiovoim i- (d tlic-e Matt'- 
as well as liio l.i yp bilmos, aie a! ,o o)('. {i d. !•'nl 'hoi 
lasiMehiliis iiiav not lie .m i ssi.m,,,] <,f deimn i.u s 
a.ii.o d rill olli m) . • haiu.e a’ oi ei v i ic lion, aii*{ ihei 
I , tin < eioM', no jiennanent ■ m ,| ■ I'lS i «■ rm in the olde 
( 'iiisfnii!*un> i»i i'natopc, or as -n ... .m, 

It will bo . [oat tli-n tho iudiol ladiin 1 il,i> hnid o 
.■'\ounnon1 is that aoMininonl md a niallor o 
liainotl skdl ?uul (\ oidion.il laleni, b-al lhal tin 
(/oliiMiN man miii ho trn.leil. In.lln pical t.ontMnuio 
.1 •. to u hel-o I j,ot ‘‘tho mas-.os’ aro tn be tuis-fis 
(olio w'h'U Is M..;ht and d** 't well, tho Aniciie.i: 
poi.plo dm oled that they .no (.* In' lui ded. 

Niwoitlioio^s^ the tintii of liu' m irtoi m that m al 
h’liiian s.M It ty, w hale\ o, tl'o Ah .n , m ly be, powc 
a'InaUv tends to lie wieldid liy the iow who an 
s.iiin o-niK \ i.;i.'ious and intciested m pnldn afiair^ 
t'-mahoiia o! llic piovadnsi; iildolon, e and defoiemt 
of the man-). And this ha- taken pi.n o oven in tin 
I niusl Slalo- win*,o i itot'iis aie pie Lininenily ireo 
\ If,* Toils, and cnlididcnetl. 

'Dlls i.s nni t(* ' .indemn *{omo-ra(\. Tiy.jnevdh 
s iw m the I nilvd .St-itos t io\ernmrnt an nnrivaib'* 
n.oasuio of flood.im amt a ercal and va!nal)h' stmmhf 
to ihe fa'nltio-i ot tne cit./eii. Sin it icaiefit os.srn 
I! ills *1 enun r ill* b' in. ill .. w on- p.»-.,l>lo iua au-o tlioi t 
w.is a Ijas'sid MO'ai eijn.ii'ly, ima! ’t If-i,pi\ oi innenL 
and wi(k*ly diifnas] o-iinaPon. Ami, no thniin 
those bnn lits aro host ro hn-ved mulot (no dcniooiaLo 
h(a-ni. 'Idu'yia\cst disailvantaoes attendant on tlin 
fill in o# ;;ovrninjeiit^ as so lai obsoMod in hi.stoiy 
aio wnUmpre.id eorniptnui ami m.snrtiia:teuionl, tlic 
e.\i't:-.->no powoi of poiy or-am itioti and the 
^osemmont used not ioi the common welfaic hn! 
foi ]Kiity ^ain. 


'lilt lollowiii^: ul>.servc'itii/ns ( ii 

" Why Men Fail 

oeeitr in an artieJo eontriintl-al t<) Dtat 
tsNeellent tnonUily The Mysruc L'cojiuniic 
Journnl by J,tines M. tiji«ver. 

_To ovpla’ii tho pioMcin of why men fail is a!ino-i 
as ;n,(ioss,hlo as tu pomi o it the loabon why oilr'i 
men '•m ■ eod. • 

aduU'' 1 . .11 iitiau .ind * oinpioro,v-..,. ! 

uio IS .1 iiioio iit.iilo} <)f opinion. • 

'Aoild luIJ of ''cn-'inious ‘ in i o'-'-e-,' r.r thru 
enoimmis Ml. . esw.is_ would !.o haidi', lohialdc. 

i !io\o not tho si!_litost donbt thm 'n fittino 

'inipioMdj w.nld whin owavlMMiy. n.-.ttU. i,., , loaimd 
fAaillylnni not 1'i jal, ihoie.w .1! be i petnhaily ioi!' 
life fo! dx- '•fadnte.” • 


A 
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'rh(:if‘ (.•> U'f u»v.il t(» f.iilLire, snnu* achieve 

f.itlure, ’-.f'fiH* li i\ (' ■' thrust uj)on iliem. 

U iiiu-nt .I'v..IV- h'‘'fallen.bfred that failiwe is not 
ner (t 1 3 > led, a wtnts (lisciMa-’rai^ imieh ai llie 

s.iiiif \v,^^ .i- >ii'e‘.s ll Miiyvrry wvM lit* that l.nliiie 
ni a ' (‘Haiti i ret iiMi i-» Jiifaely itieiiiit li» diivc a man 
tail (»f .1 'uutjj; ;::'Hive into tuie iiiuie itittd to Ins 
( apalaliHcs. 

In \(iv many (ascs “ladiiK’’ |^ rneredy an cxjilana* 
lam t'f h( !n:r b(‘loie one's time. 

It IS (;bviiai ) that ihe reason wliy men fail is 
Iks. they li.i\e Dtiiilled to Ih nk (il the tilivioiis. 
Wli'ie v\<‘ll i‘'time sn;.^t -. are ilnnh'ii^ on the «iuc->iion 
of jtcipetua! lu'ititm, snineliody (.Ise invents the “pei- 
foi.iliiik m<i(liiiu," n-liereli;, yon ran !e<»r si itiips 
(fie*pu‘s, icrcipt-., cU , apail, and hv tins siiniilc 
devit-e earns an ainjile ie\var-l. I forget llje naii.e of 
thi^ penti(‘ii]au, lint I know he ‘Mid bctlci th oi.” shall 
\\ r s i\, Ai ( liiniede''. 

Kailmc caiinm he ladj^ed unid liie fh.pli’ 'd lune 
h is )n''Vfd the e\mil 

111 a /Mif mI sii!;hi,' 0\ lulU'e !; uio,; v.a!l%> of ld»- 
tine ])riinanK to in al>-.eiM c ».! pi*‘e'M}.., \,.! ,Kifi 
minitioiim one -jen--e, oid an .;!»>emc •'! pin-k -ii 
inolii! I. 

Half tile pieat .sin I (,>ses m * imiii»er< » li Idc .at 
n 1 . ie \« '1 ll' nnm u III I n -f no ,u. ite. ooO-- liov^L tli in a 
laK lieel ■•! noO’-;»a])*'i .m k\]' ], the\ no'i 
iail\ ii'iitii*''. 'I’ln'X rn lUe iin H'l •: ll■•l,d ’»iaMv»'tj[ 

\ I Cl t im ^ 1 . 4 ^ 's w ik, 'M i\ '•( K'-< W 01 K • a \ e:ii s 'H k 


md Know viln'i** fhev* .,i< d' ihe JniHi .\p,‘i\ 
.on niav. the piim.pit. is ihe.-noni* Tin lon.iine 
>e ii'ohed iii Mini vo Tl: yar lo-n!, 

lad', tin.on e 


h. o\ 
till) 


The National Evolution of Poetry. 

riic S' t ics Ml erudite arliele*^ Inun llie 
>en mI AurMliiiidM rduKse with tile 

>C(>pe Hud form of tiie liiture poetry still 
'otifiijues in In the May ntfiiiher 

die suiiieet diseussed is the national Ct’oln- 
:ion ol poetrv. Says the writci* : 

riie woli' fif tlie p.iet depends n-'J onl\ on aim* 
cll an.I i:'‘ I'JC l-nl on the men' <.f the n ttum to 

eh. i ll h< hel in .s ; ui rh. sp:i i' .i il, .nle'i"' tn d, 
,esih*‘l 1*" t'adi* t' •’! Old et* \ o ■ i'k 11' \v .... h i re' le 
or lo'i! tt e, not o, h‘ iit-io > •■.t.,' '••• ai,- fii |i ie 
a m • d l-e ( nlio I. ho. ad 111 ' ' h' - ■ oii-htu-n m di,.: 
e Is to eonsidti Inn ;,e)f a. m a von e of the 
.itional mind or hound by the pa.d naiiomil iiadilion 
n -1 dtb.irred iuun b(iikiii^ out a toad of hii nwn 
n n.it'oiis whuh are rctninin^ undet d'fli-uit.e-, lu a 
tioiiu -self-eonsi loiisness, like the Iie.li or the IndMiis 
I the pieseni moni'-nt, tli s n.'ilionahsm in iv lie :i 
ivmp idea and a pouciful inoti\f. And m other.s 
■hieli h.ive had a void ‘olletUve life cxerusniL; .i 
ittiumm ;md iiitmiaic inilnence on all its indouluals 
f’.'iV'tr.f'fi.e*. 'M.-' 71 Si.ive (InMi-ln'd .iii .irute seno* ol a 
reat natiun.i* iiiltme .iiid li.idilion, llie inoie stable 
leiiients (-f il ai iMditum ina\' even .i \ciy (onsi ions 
ilhu in e on 'die mind of the pocl-s. at oin <• helping 
nd liii'tn^^ the x'.eahei s[>iiits. 1 ml vovir.i^ f«. i.eimo 
ti • ( pi.onal pLiwei foi Mi. tann d b' .catv "t u-i :n and 

•. ao-Is Illy pet l» • tion. !*ut 'h;-, i n • i Miai lon- 

aion f ilu- ».:ith ut yi'ea? ]jo(trs. The pOe', wc 


must always reii?'rnber, creates out id Imnsell au 
li.'is the iiuicfeasilih' to follow fioely tiu? hre.it 

(»f the spmt withm him, prov.dod he satisij/js in h 
uoik the I nv of po(*tN beauty. Ihe extern il tom 
(jf his ape and hib nation only pivc iiiiii Ins st.iriin 
pfjintainl .some ol ho nMleii,!!-% and delennine l 
''('ine e.xtent the tourij he liiidj lui the lice play of h 
poets spiol. 

In poetiy, .is m eveiyllmip else that a-m-; at jic 
feel ion, t hn I* aie alw.iy> two tseinenti, tlie ttrrn. 
ami tlie niiK* clement. 'I'henr.i is wind it*,illv an 
.dways inatlcia, It Is liiat whuh delerinme m 

definit've .ippn t i.ition, ou* .ibsi.Ii'ie veid'' in latiu 
(an evsenii ll ;es|)on-,e lo poeti\ A son! expres^m 
tl'.e el*"niai so'i'i of iiiuh .tin! IJca'if^' thiou^’h ''nm 
of the iiifmne \ I'-iation-. of bt.i'ity. with the iv.-i-'d fr 
it.i iMitiirntn!, lli.u is dit-i ai!, wli.o. i!i'; p(ti.i i 

and it Is to ,4 similar soul m tis ‘.(el'nip the saia 
-•pii It and ifspondiMy [i-U that ne m.il.-s’iir appt i 
ll II when we l»i: tlii'- rcipon r* i', pmi an. 

•' a Its Jill I it < 1II e« l .md li» ‘p }i le uf, | av- .il, m in ; i im i < i'.; 
/ u nby of juK-n- ... Ir- ‘.sjks. at n.n i ai< - 


and Mil r.t int 1 n -e 

b ■VC 111 , 

ii\ ^.ss, llie i. 

np. 0. 

r !•) i 

en j' .yt'i 1,} . ; 11 •. e 

be.i’i'x m 

4 

lo 1 e 'P' my 1 

!■> 

dll 

■Kipei..< liiid ■ ! Vatu! 

and mtei p: 

1 iri of b» an; 

m 

dll 

P'H t , t')' t M ill.? 

•Mijicr'.oii 1 

’ '-pjr.t of 'I 

! iidi 

an. 


i>f an! V ' h I{ , T .eekiiip to l \ p es > jisi'if I :ir.in.,1* n. 
pei loni-tlity Did il is ih d whi' h Ini'is 'i-- <ovn xnoo 
and seems iWt’l f'* o a('.‘ m Ins iiiyu-a momtno, o 
m-piiMlioU. 

i ncre al m tee p'n -on i!;is of th'' po(‘t .md tin 
lu rs,in iht y ot ’ i.e iu-aie'. llu- one* liie pit'.} 

■md I he foi III I f tin- ..n- i os. ai i ! \ mI .a. w hilt me oiliei 
delc'jiiiiiies die i li.iia leostn 'ntellc ;<i i( ,ind ac the 
tr md'jnu'iit to'»!ii« ir ns app'ol ariixcs. 'Ilu* nj 
H spomh m c Ol ii;c dis-,(i'iian( e bet ween the t wo. je^Ale- 
the lel.itioii between the pm*! and Ids leadei, a-id oni 
of that aioes wlial is pei.iunisi m oui appret i.itioi 
and uulpintnf of hi.s [Hirin'. In t/os oer-.oM.il ta ti.'ju 
clernent theif* is aiw.iv 5 imn li that isiiieir’lv.i'iideii!- 
al and often latiiei hnnl- and difkats oni im.l!.neni 
lli.in helps uscfiilh to f.nin a i»n( .ip.ol f;om tlii.n 
there! :dwa\h oniethiny eb:-enliai to onr present 
perw-cnaluy winth h.is a ophi to lir.iid. I'oi we aic 
ad of us sO.lls devr hipiiT. "i ,4 . ;»n lint cndeavour to 
pel ini(j maty w;dr ihe ipioi 'n inr. im.iuyi il** many 
foini-t.ij niaiidest.ition .md on m ujy (iittcteni lines. 
Ami as theae ‘ > i.i 1 nih.ii ’> ■ >/, i ( pi oii.ipla til a : 7 n 
Oiuefl.iup oi rlit* imu'c hatt p-01.1 ol a min’. uatUK* 
in.il d-tcima-uM by ■ h.irasleoslu ^ liib npht 

I'j tills 01 dial way ol ‘i o^^.i, 01 union, winch, wdiaiO’^er 
i(,s mcnio or its hmilaaons, is his riyht way because 
u lb inoil helpful to him personally, so in all our 
activities of life and mind there js ihij. ptiiii.ip’*. of 
tidhUcaru. 'l*hai whi'Klone can apprcCMie m poetry and 
sill! more the wary nr whu h w-e apjireciat** it, is that 
in 11 aiui Ub wimh ib most l.(ili>ful to us aiul tlTeiefoic, 
foi die lime being at least', iiglit for us in our atiemrii 
to get into union with the unucib.d or die trans¬ 
cendent beauty thicaipli the revealing ideas and 
motives and leveahng fmiiib of pnelic creation. 

'I'his IS the iiidix iduai a.spei t of the pciMinal or 
tiuie element. Hut tlieie is also a latger movement 
to w'hnli wc i'cUiiip, botli'fiiirsclveb .'iid the poet and 
his poelo And lliM geiivi.d moxcmtnl we sec woiU- 
m;.f iisdi •ml oi ddkiMit fuiiii and on (htt’ereni hues 
tin oUgh iliO iouk «'! d'C liu'un .uu’ ]iei'j-k-: who 


!'oKf:ii'.s im;i-:i() 1 )IC;U,s 


i 


hi.’c arn.r.) \\ a .rii . iHr ih.i’. 

■i>( liu* tiiin 1 . lit and i a’Mu'li’ .ii'-i r', -e 

d'< tM» lU'lnO'i [.‘i :i ti.- '’It '■ ’’i' 

1)1!, n» ev'(»!i .i‘> liH'y d i n 111 ik ‘ III' th*' ii- r< * -i 

Ilf''-I'T lU^ p * ; ih -\ i nhci il*> lm;licst 

p-)inl^,'-or tin* wiili fh.- cv-'i’i/ti-Mi ihr 

spintuil. Ill ihc (t* V nitiTi-, tii.it li.tv'f* p^iwcilully 
d ‘vrl jpc.l ‘h-' spir!!'iii I’H >: ivi'Inn— mhI hi fhcfti we 
Ijest nce tin.* .iHiiM ' h ir.i-liT aii'l ann oi lii.if imf' id 

lllP M»<i\ (Mlif'Dl 

\’i-i v nfii II a n.iti-’.i in ii •-.< It i * ;n'C-»'■•!«» ) is linh 
!irll)crl .u'll I '*.'!i p li.i-, h ♦‘!i IrP ki'liiikl in'll) 


i’l’ f''ui‘Uiiir. .‘I i pa .! ''’.’ii ‘.. iiiih. d)‘n] yc 

’.•.-ih • * 

‘r"!' 'I'll '•! the I'-ioL nni\’ 1)*^ :i st ir .ind ilwe 
.ijMii , ficiiv i'f i" ik ni..\ -.M'jji iK>(. innii'lv .1 van. 
lion fioin f>'H .1 icvdIi ai^ainH iIh* linntafions id tli 
niti Tiai niiml. Ikit stdl tli(‘nail', nt lo*. p<?ir»on.il!i 
au‘ ihnic hi spint and men Iik xariation ami revol 
.110 an .illonijii h, linn.^ onl s.>n)i‘tliin^ tlnu i 
I iti'Ut and ''Uppr(‘sad oi ul liM-.r s'lm^Hhin/ whirli i 
tiN’tii.; lo iifi l;o*n ilic .oi rol .d! lOiil into tin 

'oul {'>1 tu cl tin nation 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


India and lli<?\Vesl. 

In tltf rotifer o1 ri vt'rv .h l>)t\ sniicr rnid 

.'irtiiK' Ponli’llintffi t" ilir 

11 Ititfn^ih/nicr t:i Walter linuteiu* 

set’^l'iitfh llie .hpUk'^ ciiU’iiis <.-1 the 
tn varl'His o{ le.iniiiiju, 

ajni analyses. ii-i '-iiinll anidnnt n1 

sneec'i'', tite oi iiilterener lielween 

the Mindti asui ilie Westetn otithink on 
life and nieiltn-l of thinldii^. .says he ' 

i*iK* H;. ooiy ol SaiisKiit .i! llic ond of lln* 

eieli toon til < entnr v inoani ilio m .i overv id a now i on- 

t'lH'nl in oai woiM < ms* loii^ues'- 'Dio In iiiipoiiant 

ftlM'i'l llro (I'M fu \ w.is no! (ho dfvoiopinont id 

(\»5'])a) H!m**KoIi;.;ioii I»':t t!* i! of (annpaiativc Philo* 

Io_;y. .S.in>k!il j>!o\oil lu )u* a lan^iui^c iloscly 

M’l.itoil lo the li.in'an, t irook, Latin, (lonnai)U', Slaoo, 

Ccllir. and ilio oiluo Ar\an 1 mf^iMpo'’. nnd :n many 

pai lioiilai s picboi \ cd oilier lin’.^ni^tic fmms than dnl 

nnyol tlio oihor Ar>an Ian^u.w,;os. rmtluM, liom iho 

M n'ni.iit pom! of \ icw i!v‘ San Krit alpliabel is a 

pcihv-t one. • 

As oaily as d.so li t . i1u! ^nnlu^ h.id made .i rair- 

Tn) slndv o| the v..iy m wlm h s(>imds .'tis* f.ninod l»y 

the '.no.d nipans^ .^nd Ind di-s'i-ljod the proi'f*.s so 

well iImI mdv ntllon the Iasi ijelfei.Hon h.ive we 

siH jiris,{ mI^ he limdnsttiiL of nlinneiirs. Onlv wiihpj 

tlie l.ist ' enfmy liive we snipas-,ed the anaiytie 't»ulv 

ot ip,?nnii.xi .ks depM led m llie jaanjin.'Hnal master 

picfoid 1‘.Him' '.(-.a. 400 IJ(D • 

'file iimdn faded latei m niiinta ninp he; jxosiijve 

srieiu es .and in applvmp ilil^yi to \xoi]«JIy olvjecls not 

Itom anv hu Ic <d ahjiitv lint liernuse liis .»( nle ivind 
•• » 

tinned to other ihiuj^s and lost interest in the progres¬ 
sive romjnest of Nature. 'I'he: scienre*' biwame 
sDi.iIasth . Moi<* etFoil ivas spimt On tli.dei'lii', on the 
eoii^posifon of romnn'ntanes. siiper-comujcnlarics, 
and bnpor-siipercommciU.iucs than m fnrilier orii’itial 
pfodurtioii f 

.India at an early d itc ilevoted murh attention to 
malhemalit'S, and iii p.otiCLilir developed .al^^ebra and 
itei^'netiy to a remarkable degree. The \ei y figure.^ 

we nsed to cxnress our nurnbiis were invented b> the 


f*indn.j. ■] it(‘y wen b )tr*>\»fd bv ihe Ai.dj>. .ind h 
them wtHc liken lo (viione .is the yi.i!)!. {.timer.d*- 

‘bici.Tllif I,’Pi.:n phiilo'.d sv’-lcm' amis I 
• .'(mill’s. !i,i' jiuc. .,e-, .a 1 . t rin.tk kMile n 
‘l(.■pcn.l^ll!!\ 1 .‘i!.i;dom i .v'-i’ ' '.m ol I-a ma! iom 

■fi\ -mi'l o !>• Hh -A' . im ■' ai; . ai m hn 

■ a » i. wt: io^i ■ ba^ ed. 

Ch-'. . ih*. ,mu-’ HI’-. I ■O’'’ ol 1.1 j.amO). c 

1 :i«.ii.»n 01 U’.u. it ‘.as i.il-eti Pi-t'ii m the ..'M 

«eiHm\ Aib,.anH iiuM;,’hr li-o ll.iielo h 

! lie Ah'M .. 

Meiji ,sH'. iluHo'i .lint )»oet;'.povcinment 
lie--:* i bvd in liu* re pi'H'. d' .covcicd K uildH.i Ailhr 
' .ill show liic s;ime k(en!v an.i;yl‘‘‘.d f.irulty. 

In India tin- donim.iiH nole is an inw.-iid, deep] 
rel'L^ionone Indi.i lias ne\et »'enle»e«l Us tln ujl 
'111 man «nd suboi'hn.iteii the uiioerse to him. Tli 
mvste.nons poweis of Xatme, winch ;oc ad on 
^1 indcr .sr.ale and unne nve« wlndming in Intlia ilia 
in tiie •\v’esl. aie in tlir rentre of thought. Iheie 
;il\\.'iys in India a l.iige < onthmk on hit*, 

( onsi'int tendein y lo iin'.vei-..il./e, a suhoidmation i 
])ia. I'c.d xrdut’s. Tl.e Wc**! eni'phasi.'cs llie rc.dil 
and ll e nnpoi kinfe of the in.itciial woi Id. ^ind h.as 
Keey hi'^toinal sense. In India ilie kiiden. v is*i 
sninini'-'' t'le iin)»oil.in< e 01 tl.e maten.d wnld, t 
wilinh.m I'ojn 11 uid lU htlh' spn^i^le*, to;\,ud 
nnivM .d wim h iies 1 ). M'IhI. IIisluiv p!.i\s -t xu 
s n«dl p.ii I .11 N,.nski U ht« 1 dm e 

Idle ID Ind a (‘cnJies in llnnn^hl .and rnn/tion, n( 
)>i dt 0(1 and .n t. (din>le h.is weif siimninied up tli 
Wt; ■ tci n point of V lew nj tl)c sen tern c, *' I lie end < 
lininan a( ii\Hy IS a det d not a llvnudit, thongli ih: 
ihoiigljf he the nolde.st.” W'c se<d{ (ontentinci 
llm ueh the {iii.nnnienl ct our tlesiies thiongh posse; 
sum. To the hr.i flmdu l!u»ag]u this has alw.n 
seemed t.dlaii'm*., lur desHC siiffeed^- .D' 's.... 
ending sm I'ession. 'Dieie is always somethiog'iiior 
the .ut.immoni of which is sine to make us liapp 
K-asi 2 rn ethu s seeks contentment throik^i the liuiii, 
turn of (lesiie. To lie sure the K.isiern ide.il^has ufie 
been e.inieJ to an tibsurd evireme of asretinsni; hi 
h.ive we not often carried onr Western ide.il to ju 
as absurd .in extreme of inouglule.ss a(.tivi{\ .nftid res 
less m'ition. Thought and helmg are dce^ei 


I'Hh MOIJHK.N KKVIBW h\)K IIM.V, lius 


.1 C.Dulil v.’Q juit in ilu* 

.[ I.nlf Iiiii.Jii sitiij)lnity . 111(1 in tlic 

l.i' f’ I./ <1 *( 1 r Kin .UHi »in smnl 

r** lit lliiilii .ill N.ilnrn .ili\(*,inri .imii itu, 
1.111 (.nIV -III iiUnjM.il jKiH «»f it; hul !)"y.nirl imilj 
If Mou'u s .»f 1 nthli-^^ncss -incl of in 0 x 1 hill 4 hlo f(‘ilihly 
liii !) innn.in l.iljoi (.'ninni cnuli-)!. .ilnin*, lil;o 

lO'li'if' .il .il'Jioinv,'Mil jiiu nianin toil'h uifli tlu* 
i'rit(-‘i I'lri 0 of ,\a;«nc Uv •.•iipt shmn.’m nioin>. or hy 
'iclHisin < ivoi il.c \o. iKl, Ii'Miii'fnl .'i'^ ii ni iv bo, 
npond- ,in inn‘nilroll.ibic, {jciuorfiil sonK'tliini^, iiko 
10 ‘>rmo •]'' of <booK ii,i';r(ls'. In Iinluinail .uul 
LoiMtiii o yon will tin-l noi '=vo imrli an t \|nf•^slon of 
iv.-Kiv 111 .iU i.n-!n,irii];4 rncivi. ^ !'»'oily is 

1010, Jill l.<■ou!v Hill onioyoil hoculv . bn! llu* bo.inly 
nduirs only .i niv.inoul, .iiul tbtni—. It o- tlio 
lion i illirr lli.in tho imw llnit lioiiblo''. 'I'lirWr^i 
' pi o«>c c'Upit cl Vvi'ii tbo lifiv 'I ho lliiuln i-. bl.o a 

i. LU in intMnbmn-J y.mlon ulnno « l.il.o pl.ioe 

ii. it bo (Iocs iiol tpnlo MtJiU 1-.taiul llo '-I'lox-. lv"enl\ ; 
i\it soon .1 senso (»f Ununinly, <>f .n\’slor'. st'Lllos 

upon liuii. ios nnilh .tinl ploi nic imn to bo- 
.ildoiriiotii .iml inn.is.tK In Inda it i*. lin 

oiuinono-i ihin;^ in tlio ivoil-I for a <»r il- h man 

o Imd lb i( w oridlv plo.isiir(“. jiali, lo wllnli.iu a'; a 
oinnt jfilo ibo biio-l lo niodiMlo. 

Sia-.kiii 1 ; i .1 iiUiituio '^loaloi m c\iont tli.n, 
h.it of < iiooi o .md Uoino tojp’tboi , and in.mvofjbr 
.'orhs aio woitbv of (oinpiMSon wnli ibo uoils cii 
ny ollioi liui.ilUH' in {ho woild in p'lttsiv.; a 
alu,il'(*n iipiiu anv liloraiy woil; wo niM:>l lool; fen 
Iota- tlnn,;-.. !. M'opowei of boon ob'^i v.il-.'n and 

oolm^. Keotuios'-i of ilijiiu;lii m iinkiip’ foyniiier 

In'so sonsr ini]nt*s-,ionmto ideas, 'j'lio .ibdily 

) ( omniLinioato flu'so foohiij^s. Ihon^jhls, and idras \i\ 
Ytii.lir wnidf. and jihraios. 'J'ho llnul of lln* o 
nlon.L lovoals .il otn'o tlio j^ira! '-tionidk -iJ^d tin- 
rmvi o of wnaUni'ss i.f Indian bl(i,«lin(\ Xowhi-io in 
he woiM has ilioio h((n tbvt loped a lc('tMier ‘onse of 
iieartistn us'-* of woids, of \iilnosiy tn flio use of 
ani;n.i,;o ■ I nil in the I it or w-n }-.s t Ins \ orlial let hnnpio 
)oranic .m end in it .olf, and tended to stifle obsenai 
ion, fe(*liMo., and ihonj^ht. 

In India rib.Mc^n :■=; ;i iniu li morn inoUisive to*‘in 
ban It is in iho West. Ii nn bulea many things 
vlmlilousaie pniolv so( i.il, Reliipon the key¬ 
note of ‘lie whole* vKiil siiiKtuie. It enters into 
eiy .KI of d-idv i dc. d’hrio i no in'liblosoino • ^ap 
nlw'ecn s.'iokhI and p’ Iluulnism (an bo 

lefinod otdv as ilie ^am cat' of thv -n ! ■» and In-l'tds 
if two bundled and sovoiiioen nnllion of llie ilnei^ 
lundied and fifteen indlion people of ln«b i. Il is*not 
i leli^Hins oiyrmi/.Uion, foi it is as inm h six lal as it 
s icl’Kioiis. Il any ori^.mi/ation is to be found it 
mist bo siMiLjlU on tlio so( i.d, not on tin* leb^mus 
ode. Hinduism i.s .i ‘onirdoie retUniion ol the culuc 
:((• of the whole people i ailed 1 Iiudus. 

in Indi.i. even amonj; the masses^ tlieio is a 
leiv.idin^; sense of mvslciv, of ulliei-wairidiiess, ul 
' ■ *I'he Kieat ibftercme between India 
ind I’ac West IS iliai tbs nivsticil expcnciHc has 
nod to soeiab^e ilsdf in the West, while in Ituii.i it 
las tended t() withdraw fiom sut lety, lias bcc'oiYie an 
‘Tul m It* “If. 

In llic West tlie ^'ener.il teiulenry is to rn.dce 
hannoni/e wilh the woildof mailer. In India 
lie w'orld ol iiiallcv is made lo !iarnioni/c with 
ailh. 


UnfoitunaicI) truth in India lias imiaincd lo-s 
uiui h in the luleileo!, .ind lias f tund too hlflc pLu'C 
ni .0 Ol (I pi I (0 e ’I’lif liosi in n 1 . Ii iv e w itlnb .iwai 
themsfbes to'in the <s,n>iij-.iti 1 le and ii.ii. e lietd an 
ide.d iif*’ri|)att. To.'M';;id .1 Imo lias liecii diMwii 
between tin-enlightened rind thr iinonl';.;htened. li 
s.i ni^LiU depaitinents of Indian thou,hi things h:iv( 
become stcieotynccl. bc'oine men* foims 

forimil le, md symlnd •. from wlm li .iny In an; me.in 
niri lia-> lieeu hist. IihIm btn .iiiu^ .i -I.iv( not l< 
things, to 'll.del i.di'^n^ bn* l<< l'*ims .ind leiemoii'es 
In tin*, i espe( l Ind'.i h.is b en I oc 1 \ me.li ((tv.d. 

I liave no paticm e with ttio..? wli ' bl.mdv sp(*,d 
of du* t oinplete supermi n v ( { the Is I'-i, a '> d'* a f-v 
11 lid a*, wlm-a* pn le II is pi >• I' h'*.-n .n oust.d b> tin 

uiipt st ( I)! i> I -.ni of 1 1 !i lU's 1 11' Im’i , M W‘ih * ho - (• w hi 
ill'll a-, biiudlv pr-«>/ l.ori thr i oii'p.c’lc* sipiei im .'.v r 
t!;e We Wind n'.c la ed r; ina ])bu>l er.ihn-i.'ai 
and. p'uin.m spun Init un.U i-.t.in iiin; .n d lU-Upnen 
nd jici si'.teii! woiI. . ii.)i ( Io.{U« ii! (all. a ,•! Um 

iS'Uision Ml 'dc.d- .Xii'.ti.iM ideal. dom ..le 
weak f liUni.d'on oil w h . il pi It ii’ ; !'p a n*.,. il and , 
1 1 \’"a hi", w or l«l , ! ii! »i* ' i a- i u - n w 1 1 lioiU ide il is n' 

brttei. if .. d'oti ill li'i- dr i.nr'l to in:.:. way !o 
lut' 1 n itioii.ih an. »i’c I id mu.I pi iv i .'>ii ''U'a'il' 
p.ii 1 ' n i111”.. >* >»! hi i e^;! ne. 


The Beneficent Comparison. 

Tlic has ait iiilcrcsl nif», artiil 

w hivdi ossato ustATjavt Litv‘ psvdholc iri 
r.1 man \vlncdi enaldes liiin to liibl tmnsr 
lalloti in hi,*? iiiisefv il lie liiiils aiioilu' 
nioic mistaablv. AVc rca<l : 

It r. a coiiiuvin I 111 1*'of liumLiuhiC”- sli it iheieai 
pe.>pl(* w orse olf lli in o'd. i 1 *. r^. i n tla. <u v t la* poa: 
of view i-s an odio”-. one, Init n pr.e tn ( Iniw c t nl 
We pet on withnnt the lieip of tin.’ liri.X Ir c id ( mii 
p.irisou ddir incvM.d'ir ''‘lublmns of life .'o r j ci 
d‘red mol e UM epl.ible b\ M. U is wiePhed to h 
petliii^; (iidrT .it sm ii a p u e and so nm'easiii”)] 
Now and llnm we are rdl ^icatfy l‘(•|)ll ssiu] t.v th 
tluniplit, .ind jiiubably.s.e .lii hiui a reit.on lehef i 
thmkiiip of some ji-irtuiilii fiicnd who is olcUtr std 
We wish him no haini If theie wcic any chance ( 
his fuiilinp lilt: sei ret of \ontb, we should not stand i 
Ins w'ay. All the ‘-.oiic, if lie f(mi!d it. one of t!i 
llionpbts will! li console us in our advanre lowaul 
de( ay would be pooc. W't* do not waul Inm to J4( 
johl ; we oiilv' w’anl Inm lo piove to us rhat wc ai 
stdl yonnp. W(‘ (oinpaie ourselves uilli Inm an 
take (onif'ul. Vn y mm li the same ilumd is due i 
lieallh. \'riy muc li tlie same ihmp is tine when 
pciveily is (.onrerned—so loop only as it dues not p 
too far. it Is of n(( use o'l a man wiio has' lost ha 
his income lo leflert lli.il .ill ihirips are .i matter t 
lompaiisoii. liui if his ne\l door neighbour Ims Im 
thieCMjn-irters of lus income, he docs, without th 
least lil n iture, feel a little belter able to bear u) 
Ihty fni hns neipbl)our would oveicomc the thoiipl 
of himself. As it is, if he is a decent man, he doc 
not feel the sb^lrcst pie.; sine m another m.in’s mis 
fmtune, but the si^ht of it msiantly reduces ^h 
volume of Ins sclf-pily. 

There is a form of (onscious stupidity from whic 
the si^ht of worse stupidity lemovcs the stinj;. Th 
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h ! ' i'l I' ' 1 '! n i'- )f I' ,\i;! Uf'vi'r In* < 'in- 
t ' 'I' 1 iii . (■’ I 1' of .1 f(' :i wija h IS }s r,,i' in ll I') 

1 l ;il'' I' M >>1 - 11 ' i*'- S' f. Hi.I lint Is ih.' Umi i>i 
> >!a' ii :11 iM' I 1 rii ? |i u * .III' 1 j).ifI •{ hill mu 

u.ti'll. ill'l ' llMi.-'.t! l.l-fl.l'h' ltf‘l 


RosTianlicism an 3 Piagmatism. 


, Till- suTw'sstiil rai’cs of tho 

niiictoc-iith cuitury usotl t(t chrtrac'UTi/c 
Ihr hit- aii.l tliou-lit of Lhi.* (Ims : 

“ 1 hf* of Liuli.t aiv' il(*vwi‘i of 

oiUT.u'y, iiulolciit, amTliiiJ of iiiriod imhj:, tin 
oijtlujsiasm. Tiicy havi* iio luaftiv'ai 
oortxiiion ;inil I'l ro fuiilictotl lootlioi'- 

\votIiiy SL‘niiuu’!it-.\ Thov arn indiff toiU 
to tlic actualities of real life, and are 


Lrovernc'i hy tIff* pessiiaislie j^hilosophy v 
despair.’^’ 

Hcfioy kiiinar S irhar s jcee.ssidlv relidi 
this idea ni the e uit se of an art jeli-cot 
tril)aLed to (he llhi lii-ifli StiiJcih 

Says he.: , 


Tiu* cvidciiiv i>f Inin’s iti’liiovciiuMUs wi sfcnlar 
oi-lo.-iv )Lir Jirul Ins n Itu mshril hv Llic r'>rui;4iu‘sc, 
I'n'iiL'l), iialuiii, jiuil Ivtu^hsh tourists anil tmU-is 
who caiin* to Imlia (lm*iii<4 tlie si vLec-ith, sc-vt-uiomih, 
aiul ri^aitecntli cnil lines. Thiw whololu-aricJIv 
ai.liflircil the iuiinicip.il ;ii ruj^cincuts, tile nenerul 
h<;nlth .'iti'l cconuiiiie prisp ntv of’ tiie pcouli* in 
town ami eountiv, as also^the vast nvet-ttvilh/riii'i 
du* cveelleiiL niuils jia.I e imU The eit v of .Moorsliula- 
!>'i(l,\vus hinrhtcr and sanioiry lli in the l.ond'.n 

"f l^iose days aceorduiir to Clive !’» ilta? 11 Soivv >s 
th* Vrernh o}>s:rv-T, wrof.- ev'v’i s) lo'o as isjt 
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th.it tile Indian :-m vessi^fs ^Acre more (lural)h 

u'. ) ■ h I,,. di.oM i-■•••' ‘M ).>• Iv-iah hi iml I'o-iicli. 

ll u i. ill \ i V Hindus will', oil the other 
lian.l, uiote and 'i‘»:n‘Oitid the ‘‘1 

“Ved.Kit.i/' (he I’h.ikti (rjevoli ni) sliaslras, 
''Hedi t *1 ■ i.m,i }‘hlosxiphv. etc. li uais Ihesi 
verv lleidu-', in.Mivis o* the rn'ilcn.'d arts, whi 
pr.telami i! t'e- iiil-ni )i i l v of a meie Id'* in tlie iK'sli 
.HI i of an e i.uii-e i‘oiiientid \v»Oi the here and tlu 
now 

'I'.i'- li'‘-'w.ie ll (.oilli, theieforc, is tli.it the lluidus 
t !’! lhi»r fv-s L-iuiilv on hofb winu.s of hninaii 
hi”.—tliev .i[ipr o.iehed il,-‘ piohliin >jl i he iiiuveMt 
v.iih ih •‘.one sv:npciili\ ir.nn jjoili .antjU’S n| 
' 'Sn ei i! indn ■ nil u; .• V. .0 ,0 nineii 1 iu eniliodinicnt 
‘5 rin I'l'.o iT'litnio .-ep M iue ol the eonerete, 
jsi'-it'Vi iite. as t h< i\;ii«soi'ii .'ils') ol at!ior‘in;.d 

h,vjr--p* ainils‘-*so! ilie in'.D'id <0 the Iruiiseen 

(ItiiOil itahlns. It \v is m • !»ort n svnIhi‘sis id ihi 
V.ii'l I s I ' eru.il p- »lai.O' •' 


IM’OM I'n^ MJI- ■«> noi ’ewOl’V, Il.)^;e\•o, (h 
!*• o{*!'‘ o! Imlii \\ eiv' d., >ieed peiJoi;i lr.*in th 
xiiah.'iii' lafi'i.'-t-. .Mid f " ft isilnla les m i v'en 
I<• I'I ' ll v\ I a t * 

i iie i I an hi > .1 •. In . jm 1 > > i .i -1 'ude inisninleislooi 
Jh. o.i-it ol ih ' pae.ioi;.!* r-eo.. Xt.ianta air 
• liiei p'ol j) ll.";'. } ‘ . m 1 i]i”ii Iruelallieis 

i ‘le ] i 1 .1 i U'^. ( I i 1 i - i hi. 11 ■ ■ J i.' 11 d-*) (j oi, ili/ed as t iic 
hiitoheiiv p'.e.or'i. m .’u ui'i 1 uei s, ])i)}f'ilai ixei 

.1 t ;!*•'• do. 11 M»' o* ' iii.'ii I' 'i " W'>, id as lUu 'ion' 
wilisoiil undi i si i iidi i'l; tin S'-ii'i (u eonlc\t oftll 
I nyinid pi op. mmleis r!u*v thus ij.-lpeil to tr.insfori 
Mie t'ouni ty uflo aiirrolii-n oi im'.'i|».1 1 'les, a land ( 
\eoi-( .11 iiii; .anitn.iieuif':, ..r of meie sioeSiS an 
‘-lone'- The wondei is ih.al this alisi nee ol verteln.' 
Si.i -ni wav evdi teuMrded hy tiiein a*- a fioint c 
I'lorv. 


dims siiii.ated, tin peopli.* of India liei'anie to th 
I ur-Ain'aKan o|)v,,;i-v( is ui” vtandniu^ example ( 
siotliuil p.isso It \. p. ssaiiisiie iiuhliei entisn), an 
'•iinmiso >nistii 1 .•nde.ie.es ejumuu tfie past fioi 
tie de;ii.y It I at I pi e-:.*-! (, tlu seliof ai .1 «*1 ICiu'ope atr 
\'iuiiea 1)1 ean to mterpiet I lie wliole ])revion 
111't ll \* atid Int r.if ure ol the Uindns as a tI’eoi d i 
HJ a o 1^ . ..lei noM , suhfe.-f ivn*. .n, . ith •! v\ rii iiliines? 

!'■ 1 Ins nnsm ILI pi e t a in >u n.as liu-n pi rpet n •* t e 

t )» t h” A of 111 IP I ije w 11! nies. Iio xv' vi : im i i'. lU .11 
on 1 aiivi ir. - 'und-, ot Mix ') nl,' •! an I die in 1 . ih i'msi 
wil l li.Ov f •!’ri%xe<l in nis w.iUe. I'ne nu'MueriX' 
Ihidtis nn i .‘.I'Mid ih.aL proh il»U tlie West xv.'i 
Ihn.-^* eiilop. o.^ the h'isi The seii-jiars of Indi 
iull.iwed suit, and inieijireied the .lelueveinents « 
»ln‘ii a:nestoi-‘ e-ielnsixt-ly as marvellom espioii^ i 
[I icill*.ii*,“aiiiins.i," i e , non-lvillmp.ind non resl^tano 
ualit \, and sell reah ' uiofi. 

l-'ort nn.'delv, new e.i'niij have of late exeietse 
tins hvp'iotisiii in.] nijlitniare of jnent..d lliialdon 
Tji'* y''un;; imli.L of die t \\ ent i-d ii eent ury does no 
pride in (lie iinhi-cirLi fneid inlo 1 he inlellceiur 
eonseioiroie-.s o* dn* 1 ist thiee ;;cnfrati ni.s hv ^ldv•eI^ 
eircmnsianees. 

Tlie Voinm In.lm tif t.id.iy is like 'is illustririi; 
]iledee.:ssoi s ol mediaeval and aiieient times, .at oik 
iileahstic .amt piaeiie.i! Wh; are “1 om.L...Lisis ' 1 
s.) l.'ir as we fiave li-en eidtivatiiiij onr veiiefntiii 
for die p isl i;)orv, prot lainjin;^ l lie xisums of 
nnpiifv hiMire, .anil iiislttutnu; the .\.iiure-eult ^ 
tre'-doiu ami siaijilirity I’.in p issn, we ^.ive bee 
ni ikin^: the [neseijt, t.ic here am! tlie now. tmu 
h ' ■'> ia a ihoiis.in.l and title m.ivs We ha\ 
i.l.Ji'SS-d oiliseU'es ('/ die' jiKSstm^ piobf^iis 
‘•Y tv due pnhh.' )ia. Ixui d eons'rn ti m, ele\ Ci > 

of l ll” I*.. I) . I 1.1. 1 * el !«««•.. s.». •! '11 .*.■ I • .r I )»e w i-i I •! i 
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THK MODBKi^ REVIEW POR U’LV IV)1S 


< tlu’iu'iss{“«, niKl i>f tnan-niaKiiij^ i'(lnc-atl<in 

vv nl ihi' j»rui‘i(>.il [>’.ui!v‘» lu V«nj!ij; Iii«iia*s 

■ itai’jah'it Miranda 

riR* cti' 1 ol ^ ■auiL' Iniiia liavo lirtrj ouan./ia:; 
Ilf ct-niics of Licativc woiK iiiTo and ilicrf and cviiy 
.dicrr throijpli'ml ilu- iatiiJ. 'riitS''ui'.htnJ a>iis arc 
lie L'an.;M^>nh' I'rlls I'd posivitisin wliloli pcivadc the 
aiitc l>‘id\ palitiO. Wainms iji'i vtaii'm i liave l)eea 
liiis !r.ct rjii foot tocopf witii tli * current concerns of 
fe. 

liesnlcs, inslancc’^ of aiici-a’! Ilnilu aMiii-VL'inetd s 
I si'ciilar civili/ition, ol India's t*onl rdnitioti''’ to 
lie “exaci” s*.ot liindii snecessin, ni mdust!^, 
olilics and wai lai e at *' Ik-hij titieai t hed li\ arcliri'*o- 
Punao the njn"leriuh cualm\ tlie jn-ople 
f iiidia ns'*l to read iii tiien JnsL'’'\ oi.le tlie 
:*i*urd of spiiiUi:d ad v in'c I h' N’oiiul!; I^de 
I the twmiMeth ceiitiirs' linds in the sain-' 
isioi'v tile tradition of slalesmansiii[), Imshidn, 
aniaiiis'ii, in iteilali'-in T!ic w'K.ie trend of n.ition 
I e Vi da t ion is 1 ) •uij^ pt esroiii-d i ij an alt - lu a her novel 
I’hl ll'iidn enltnif is hoiii' Si K'ntiiV’aiiv re-oned 
om t lie incnlm> of i ii^i epiva iU.it i-m and inii^nit ei • 
aetatioii. 

Tne mentalit V .iii 1 p’ld is i)>hical ii ndein u ^ of t hiiS 
ouii;; India ate akin to u hat (s I).'1111; i ilh-n “pr.ij;- 
iali*itu” Ml the Wesifrn vvtnld. Tm inethoil ilony 
nd nu*s<aoe of tlie pTat'iii itistv would iiiits snit 
he lile and disjiosition «»f 4 nir eountrvinen ii i- 
ccoi diiiiilv t‘» prat’inatie ideal-- llint N ounc lad.a 
as heeii ni niiilinu its nitnie 

Vtiiin^ India’s rittitii.fv’ is piaetical a id cicative. 

I isntduiii;i the world { nees and 'exatniniiiii (lu 
esults nchie\e<i. jl does not heliev.* in t lu h*a<ier 
hip of one Jiidividnal in indnstiv, jadut 's. liteia- 
ure, oraii. It does in-t loleral** tne anthoiity of 
.nv one institution, or the monopoly of any oia- 
lovenient, or the despotism of jnv one pimpan.anda 
I does not tnink of n itioiiai energy m tlu smt^uhir 
tiinlier, tail in terms of'm.inv leaders, diverge ideals, 
lullipl: orj^.ini/U ions, .and vaned eonsuinmat ions. 
*la “I of this life in Vinin;; Indii uonM he 

mnd m the writin;os tjf Wdli an janies, the Ametican 
[ihilosupher. ' 

The Sway of Internalionalism 

The llindfi^ihnncv Siufh-nt piihlislics tli:' 
bllowiiii^ nl lines irom t lie 

lediv'orotl to Iliniln sUi 1 . iiLs in Chicago 
jy He. Ktuvena M. Mann. 

“The modern nation ha*, ineot pointed taiiolv 
eil’on Its orjxant/Itn>n Ihn it ha-;r"n- f.ir li \on(l 
he liliiod (ie 111 Us various mst 1 1 at» »!i ; and iiitt i('«!s 
o that the state of tod.'iv w ill li Mii 'oj ,.or.'ited in an 
lUcrnational 0!;;aiiiy ition. 'W lodny witness the 
nafltijuaev of the state as a final organization of the 
ijlCiests of man. I'or this state is an ilIo;;ical 
lositioii and out of hanuonv with tlic facts of 
lie actual life of llie peo[)le For human cxjR’riencc 
lassfs beyond the frontiers of every nation. Life is 
nternational.. .Not onh’ onrj^reat modern pro^jrc.ss 
n art. jilnlosophv, science, commerce, lubor, morality, 
eligi.m, .arc of intern'ilional se.ipe—-none of these 
hinq^s belnj: the excdiisive possession of any one 
lation—but the purely linm.aii experiences—father- 
lood, iii'.*therho.»d, qricf, j >v—i^*ll us Ih.at w’e .arc 
nade of one blood ami that the spit if of man is one 
vhen held in the bond of pe.ace. 

“The- present war registers the f.iilurc of srate*^!!!^) 
o lli' ih internationallv The obscurest life in the 


prairies tjf Aimnca mav well Ik- <lej» inleiu on a 
pi • dess )r ,)! ine.Iicine m \'icntia. ()irliv«*s aie far 
Hi 'u an mlernalion.d possess’m rliaii a national 
oije. 'I ins siiiirition rieials to h- .u knowhalqed and 
reco^oiiz'.ij.... 

“With wh.it tci 1 ilile 1 iilimacv fi ilitics stand to our 
personal life is shown by t he .suit ;rini:s and 1 1 a vail 
oi tht [K'ople <»t tin* woirld at pre-enl. With greatest 
rcsp'vi and hoonr for tlie a(diir\emeni s id the in 
teliecL ol iu;in in history om- appallm*; oversiqlil 
amon>r statesmen f.ices ns It is ihc irulv st.'iiis^er 
Ml'..' tmii^-si.in iiiMMi” the I.isf f.)il\ \eir'. ol tin 
erection (d tin- iiitiTtiatiinml orq^.ani/»i lou 
care foi tnlcrnational inohh nis < )ii - l.tct v.ilh lU 
tremeuilfnis stntpiin i-' h." n overi'JoU'ai iii 
m 'del ii --l Uesiii ias:is[i It is i m- Im-l ^d t h" ^i.i\\ 11 
<d sen.-ii.'<- .imf iiie j) irtienl ii .•jcmevemeiM >>! eom 
mumcUiofi I’lii* *• luinhc'uiee .d eoinnMim'-ati.ni i' 
the poiiu iuM e Tlu or Jiilm ami t'tun: 

au willnn tin ranjt. id ipii'I: i .nnuMimcati n 

wliu !i w'ld i >. .^o", • I’ I Met. t e.ifii.-t, k hr-ijuj vvU li lime 

) e M'liist \ 0 Ims* li'* II it n 111 d !)■ .imd .i i le-. c.in si, • ii< 
hil.iii- tlif« (a< I ■»! tlie Mitel ..n oiiiy ''f Ima.nn ih-iimlU 
t'ultuti will iM.eoiiii- lll•'U nm'.itni, miLional h.nin 
d.aiuswdl hiVf }•■ s M*»p iriance, i '.e e < • . i.p"'an m • ■ 
nation*, will he f an, ! ni-ii'* iMiiiful th.m ilair ttni:' 
I dl\ ridi ul' ms li' **.1 du a ... . ’ 


'1 ll-.- 4 tiolriL's' (»■' olhcrwi'^l f»l 

Discontent 

It'ivo i)C(‘n ahlv S'd fiirLh Lv t wilior i»i thi 
A'ru W'c lu-ikc ;t few cxfrdcts; 

'i'htie hi ‘hi«n t.i 1 md'i' jn:;. •* ol (on'iid 
'^I’i'crc has .ih.f> her n to’.i nui' h )n.M-.e •'! dioiiieri 
iioth of (iicin liavc been ire.ittd .i** pnimirv Mime- 
< onieni, it mu i be adiiraetl, :•» nr aiei a \iitue 'hai 
the othc:, ju-.t a.s a ^oo.i I impk**; m is ju'-fciab’e t' 
a bad one. 'I he rni,t»-ni lli.il is ht'\i l»v the ih 

m.an to the poor, lv>\ve\e*i, m be tlic bi.; Kmpne I' 
tiic‘•ubjm t nation, is li d a \!iUte at a!i, Imf. a pie 
tt hse. It M like a in omnu tid.ition to [) iinl the qlo' 
(if he.iith on riijc’'. f.'L'X with .i biusli. ’I'lti'n* is ir 
\4ilne at eirlici coident n ebsi onienl e\i (*pt m sofi 
as tliey :ue S) iijjdoms <d he.tUh 01 ilis< ase. d o jo 
Slime contentment \*.'!,-‘ii llte (iicnm .tanecs d'* nc 
vv.M r.int it. is like I > I a ", to one-iCif 01 t*) il‘e doi to 
• iboiit an illness I'iieie is no (picstion that the pe^ipl 
who d-> not [>e.-.lei c . with ih^n .ii'jncnts are the mo'; 
looifoitaUlc iH'io'pboLiis. We fi>r:.;i\f lliem liieii pla) 
puling l>e' msc \vc uouh! i.ithm- lie be.I to-than pet 
luihed. Stiil, if't is anvone in whoM* f.ite we .n 
iiiteiesled, v’.e rc-.rnt a lo.y fin rpt.on tint may lea 
to f.ual t arele-sm-s... . I'oi vtr inns (>f the dise.isc * 
po’. erty and 1^1101.ini e, to icmnn wilhn^ vutims o 
su« h a disease, would 1)2^. to cunsctil to become th 
a^.’ents in spicadm^ ;in nifet lion. Hence we at 
inclined to be gialeful for the innumerable discontent 
and nnie-its and ladjellions of history, d’hey were llr 
growing pains of the r.ice. At the same time, \v 
cannot agree with those in whose philosophy disQOi 
lent IS the supremely holy thing. Thcie is uudoubl 
cdly a ‘'divine unrest’* which docs m.ike the spirit r 
man rise m lebcllion against lii-j suiroundings. I.b 
finds the will of society or of the f.uiiily or tin* clinri 1 
or the school seeking 10 imp >sp .a mech.inical ohc'di 
cnee on lum. lie fimW himself askr*d to ronforr.i't* 
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I p.iUf'in latiicr tluin tu liv U) ul*,y he was 

})tim Aiitl lu iiv<‘.11 i^oidiM^'ly. ){« [■> ])n.l .^tept the 
< \|'i 1 ifin e ' rolder atui v\iser men ili.<n hiin-^clf a 
-nhsiiiuie forVxpt'iieiiM-;, of l.e. own. lie may ej^n 
he a .ked *0 feed las pa-^-inn foj experience* on aoine 
sncIi empt)' .'dnameiue as not hieaUm.; tlie SaMialli. 
We (annot fnul imu h fault wiih ilie jnslim ts of a 
youth ul;<» (eels that iheM- is nioie ui life liufli not 
l^re.ikinL; the Sabh.iili. IJe, disi •intent is lusiitied, 
IjCt aii'-c It L. a ie\ olt of liie sp.n aipiinst for mail. in. 
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i'hc' ‘••lau ' ri'j'.i ta# tin (leaf!, nor ( .in it endow a 
tutu '\5}h ^eu'ii-. o! le mtv ot eiiiuoi. if lie i.ii L •, 
[('••■.I tlui'>“t . h's [Uiuul “ I ;.’oIilKa!, 


dc-iinv. I’ieicaie oil.ii (tuUis of h.tpnmcss, !no^• 
ever, wlin h the Mali lau Tn^tiie lu him. It «ai 
insiuc to h:in .itid lu » (It Idieii opportiiniUub of life, ol 
ednc.i’ion, of Irnel. of dwdluii^ m a roomy houw 
.s'inonndcd by .i ^.irden of doners, ff rcadin;^ uhellui 
fvu w'sdmii Ol lor enteji.nnnu nt, of catuiit well ami 
tpe.ikiiv^ well, of ^eeinit pk'luies other than the 
('inMii.i, of heaiim.; musu other tlmn the ste.on oij^.in, 
oflearnmu. liow m oiv lolouis tiuue aie in .i ].iy's 
pluiJi.ipe, of 1 ch-a->e ft';m‘ uoilc foi a month at a time, 
of -.'.Msuinin^ m llie .‘'C.*, ofir.idin.;, lU fine, the hfe o| 
.1 -eiiiieman, .i )Joel .lud a ‘.ihohn. It is folly to 
pi ((I lid III it the di. I onieiit of I lie poor m.in w ho 1-I at 
pKseui ‘ l.Mt oul as l>y a doom fiom liiese del'plit> 
eithei will 'll (uidit to (oine to an mil until he lias 
Inokcn down I In* door th.il .-scp.o.UCs him fiom tiieni. 
t ontmitmuiil V. itli tlu. so* i d oid< i ot i-nr tune wouhi 
l‘tr .1 d'Mtiai e to in fi aiul pool .dike. Contrul ihi 
ideal foiidilion of 50< .ely. 1 lu' i^iealv't s<.i lal pio 
fdeni 111 the woild—indeed, (lie whole sro.d pjohim 
IS how In * (Jiisti u- I a Mate in whu.h it wdliit 
po-'Sible loi .1 .Icent iii.m Im be •« ontent both ^YUh In; 
own lot .ind die lot ol In . m-ij^l-boun. • 
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k'wliicn lioht ut tlu* early tinwn luiti 
itisL tiuu’licd the tartli, wlu-n two 
timirvs ai»pcafeni^ on tia' hank oi a 
latuH poinJ. f hie* was' a tin* otlu-r a 

sniall ))oy^ who \v is edaspiro ilu* tiinj^crs ot 
Ihs sister tiy^htlv. Mis innocent iacc hoic a 
stroll,ir n*st‘uiljlaiut* tti this hcailtiitt] aiul 
pun* (lawn. 

SiuiiUnly the* cliWd Uinvcil ruiuul and 
asked eaoerly, “Sissy/ lio'.v were these 
pretty llovvers made 

The sister smilingly answered, “(di, 
that’s a long stoiy ; 1 shall tell yon at heel 
linu\” * 

'rile ehdd iiad to he eemtfnt, Imt all the 
day lon^ he leioked forward to tlial time*. 
As^oon as il was evtning, the eldest sister 
was eapliiretl hy her e'*iger pmiots and 
taken to tlje hedrooin. She imist tell tin in 
now how tlie heautiiul white flower u as 
made. 

It was a large and hare room, the tmly 
(urniture tieing a lamp-holder ol brass. 
The bed was spi t ad on the lloor. T.be 
children drew the eldest sister to the 
iniddle ol'the bed. aiu^gatlured Mnnid hei 
in a close eiiele. The small Ijoy put his 
head in iu:r laj) ai-d looking up at lier taec 
w^h his large eyeS; sauJ, “Now tell a.-' 


about the llower." The sister patted lii; 
eurlv locks and began thus : 

Long loiig ago, a wte little girl wa; 
horn in the midst <d' a huge dark forest 
Her hti^iuTifuI face slume like the morning 
star pi ti-.c black <Iarknt.ss. it was a hleal 
winter’s morning and ttie sun had not ye 
heen*al»Ie to penetrate the thick curtain o 
gnev mist which hung lanind tlie forest 
'the withered kaves were tasl dro])pini 
d(.)\vii from the tiees and the keen norti 
wipd went aliout slirieking like aiT angi*; 
sprite among their l>are skeletons, AH tlr 
world was shivering, livery thing heaiiti 
fill and green had hidden iiselt under 
gnuind as tl in fear ol the tt rrilile winter. 

The nio t lu 1 ’ i'* H ei rd litT inf ant wa tli lu 
si. II f, wild' (lie iia I ciU -s winter w ind hlev 
over iu r own unpioivited iujdy aiuhll) 
mist clung to the wa\y masses ol her It^os 
hair iu large tirops. The baby was tpht 
warm and etanlurt.ahle under the cover <! 
her mothers shelttring skitt, hut in 
motheiT h(dy grew gradually lianl an 
rigid with cold. Her hreatHiing gre\ 
ditlicidl , still even wlien Iigliting lyr il. sli 
lansLuilly pul haek hi r skirt oi er he 
h.'diy giH. Hut tlie eoki heeanie nioie an 
more mien-e and at lahiieaiing her i>ah 
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al(MK‘ ill llh'ii (Inik, foic.sl, she 

tK-]inrU'(l f'>i .![> iiitKnovvii l.'inM, Avhert']H-r- 
]>rnt;tl Sjfiii.;: Slic hir^ot lu'r 

suHi'i .111(1 pcrlinjjs a]s(» ]ifrj<»>s. 

1 liv I'ltu* ^ail iiiuIl'i St (Kill noihiii^ (J lu r 
a vk'ii K'li ‘, she }niL oiu’ (i( her liltlt' 
iiu,ue‘!.. l()()];e*| iiKe a ilower lind, in 

iier Hionth .uui wer l on siniliiiL: as lielai'e. 
Wild lieasl s t'a iiie lu (le\our llie Ijodv ui 
her inotiu r lull tliehu>k in iIk' hahv’sevt's 
iiUTied their (oMseity into and tluy 

went away. A lieid (her, passiiiL; bv 
that spot found liu- liaiiv, winn'i- evas 
wen* just like (leir own, hind h.ai r-- 
(Tiilly lost hei fawn. Slu e ; rued * *1| I lie 
bain to liei o\\ n home. 

1 he wndei passed (dial Iasi 'i’he ter 
der .^reen leaves and the biaot.- (*lii‘-sh 
jj^rass, \vh«» were ii!djn:.i in le'ea ii-^an to 
jH'ep uut and lool-. 'thoul them t<- hud ( ut 
\vhethei their dreaded eiuniy was siii) in 
'rh{‘ wood nymph-, reeei^ed news 
Ironi l he lilac, kbii ds and eu.ktios ihat i he 
)oun;j i^fid (j 1 spriiJi^ was eomiuL'. to pa v 
iheni his annual 1 hroimhout ilu' 

winter till se damsels liad lemrined wiih 
their lair fae(.\s hidden under \eils in 

aii.uer a^izainst tia (j]d wr-.ii \\ nuer. Tiie j^lad 
news made Lheiji at onee throw (dl Llitse 
Llisiiiiurin^ eo\eis and steji oui into the 
fresh tii'eeii woodlands in all tlie I'merv ol 
siiimmeriny "nc-ji dresses and oniaunatis 
made of bri^ilit ;;o!d. No sooner had tluai 
tender white feet touelud the ei ael, ed d ry 
eartli than it beeame e(»\ered with a eai- 
pet ^rassv tureen, Liie winur io^ was eliased 
out oi tile world by the suii'^hine ol their 
^hirious smile and the forest Idled with 
lii^hl anci lan^liter. d’lje sleepiui; liirds 
woke up at thesciini'i ot their inerrv v(»ices 
and carolled out a oia*! welecmie let the 
advent of siiriiyi.:- 

Tlic httie jjjirl had now ^.trown up into 
a beautiful nnaiden. In the day.s ()f louij 
ajjju, people did in*t take so miiL*h iinn* to 
”row up as they dci now, tluvdidiiin 
(piite a short lim*. At the time of Inr 
hirLh, deep^ dariaieus reigned (weiywinre, 
but tlie baby's face shone w i! li huld. So 
they called her Li.itiit. Her eves were like 
those oi her icfster mot her, the liiiui, and 
luT'ffdr skin ^Iinunered like tlie fiearl, w hieli 
lias just been released from its mother’s 
womb. Noliodv had taUL,dit lier to put 
her liay' up, so lier curly Jocks ahvavs 
jila^ed about her Ijcantiiiil face. vSiie had 
} 4 i ow 11 up amon.u the fawns rind had 
learnt ironi ihein their quick In^^hteiied 


ways. At t-'.ie sli^hte^t noise she used to 
dart iii'to a siielterin^ hiisi: or liehiud 
s'Jine lai'i^e tiee. Wiiile ploying about 
rnnont’; the wealtii ofspriujj hies’>oms, she 
looked iite ,a \eritali'e \ (unije wo(kI uyiupli. 

So 1 lu‘ days wojeon. laeht liad inav 
Ikcome a siqierbiy liLautiful maiileii. Slie 
had no need ucwv to entreat the wild w<jod 
birds to ])]uek lier i.ivouiite flowers f(.)r 
lier, slie could d() it herself e\'en Ironi 
lar^ic trees. She loved flowers dear’y. 
She liad no tn'iiameuls td mdd or 
jew’cls, So she used to deek le. i 
fail' sbni In^U witii bic ssoins and lender 
i;rLen lea \ es. Ihil w h/cn he jil.i vmI ab^mt 
am-'nj. ihe lawns, iscr ore* n .-*101 1 stieam- 
in;.’ in tin* ai*', wltliis w’'ea t h of i: j 54 ra id 
i.iMnmes eiowmny iiei dailv head and 
eiiains of IhoVvi'^ ivun'o- lu r luaiildul 
arms and ankle.s_ \ou would liav^ agreed 
that jew'c h- '\eie nf‘ match for ihuCers. 

'i'lu* raiin j-c iscm mav appioaebed. 
The skv btwnn-- overe.is; with mu'-ses oi 
deep ]nirpK- clouds .ind showers fell in- 
evssanlU. Ah ilic nvers and iak<s be- 
eainc lull to tludi bnm'-, and ihc hnvsl 
treiublol every now and then with tlie 
deep roar"- (jI ihc 'inni^' ihmidii' j.;o(!. 
ilut stianj.:e L(i sav, the deei who ^ot 
fii^j^htemd a f tiie slight cst sound. did not 
evince the least alLirm at tiie deep r'olls 
of tlnuuler. 'J'hev came out in heiils and 
irisked and plaseef aI>out m i^reat joy. 
'J'liey were of ddieienl Volinvs, some 
i^olrien, some d.'irk blue and scune pied 
like the tiaisv. Some had ^reat branehin^ 
antleis and some weie eiunplctely witli- 
f)ut them. I he heial eimtaiued j>reat slaj^s, 
wlu) were swift as arrows and had 
eyes like sjiarks of fire ; on the other hand 
then*, were the small fawns, witli larL-e 
iri;;hLened eyes iind their Ixitiies 
covered with thick j^olden down. Light 
was great friends with them all and all 
)v>ved her dearly. The spring torrents oi 
tlie mountains liad become greatly swo’Ien 
with rain water, they tum'nled <iown the 
locks like .-^lieams of imdlen stiver, all 
white with foam, fdiing the woodland 
witii ileep bocmiing noises. Light emdd 
not cross them now, so tlie big stags came 
and carried her across on their backs. On 
the other hand when the gieedy I'Llle 
fawns tried in vain to teal up the fresh 
green grass witii their weak teeth, Light 
(irew tliem intc* her arms and fed them 
with liandfnls of fresh grass. 

t >iic night it rained and rained. The 
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(lay l)r(»kc ; still ilwas clotuV and daik 
and the rain went on iiattcrin mi ih^’ 
forest k‘ave:i. The deer liad come nut am^ 
Li^ht was with tliein. She played •al)ouV 
for a time, bat after a u Idle irmwinu tired 
(d'the sport, sal down under a laivc tree 
and imsied herself won viufz a i>;ariand wTth 
flowers and ;^reen ferns. A fawn of iier 
foster mother, named Kajla, laid itself 
down liv her side and fi om t ime to time 
nibbed its head apdiist her. 'I'here was a 
slnj,'ht somul ana ideht hadved np inslant- 
1e' A beantilid idy was standinu: before 
lier. Iduht had seen h resell refleeted in’ 
the lakes many a lime, So sIk knew at 
(fiiee fit;;! tin's siraii.e^et* bore a eh.se 
iesemi)lanee to Lei. Ip lo tins lime she 
ii.ad lived with aftlmais aJoiie, s(j siie ‘cU *• 
\(rv eilad a.t llu*siuht of a I'leaiuie some- 
•wha like heist!! and ask^d, “Who an* 
yon, please 1 lie Lidy smded sweetly 
and answered, “You won't know me 
d(-M- even if I 1< 11 Vvat. yon hare never 
seen me lieioiv. Ihtt 1 have come with 
the* .\piess pnifiose of pa\m.i; you a 
^'lsil 

Liehl aslad ea-^dlv, “W'iil vou live 
with me ‘'Ns*,’’ replied the I.'uly, “ytiu 
won’t see me ajjaiii with your eyes, Init 
JieaeLhnth I will ahvavs re^iiain near 
you. 

l.ipht's smile died i^ut at oiiee. If she 
was to .Lp' nwav so sjion. wliy did she 
ei-me at ? 'fhe lady looked at lier 
ilis'ijipomted face with a smile, tlieii 
hvjldiiit' u[) two howers in her two liands, 
si;e asked, “I>eai\ I am tluinu to ^ive you 
mie, whieh one will yi4i Iiave f" 

Li;^ht looked up. The beautiful lady 
liad a lar;ze white llower in lier rigid, hand ; 
its inside was rosy ud hkc tlie h« art of a 
ednehsheli. Ils sweet perfume had 
attracted to it^all the bees of tlie forest. 
The forest abouiuhd with flowers litit 
never had' Light eonie across one so 
beautiful. Tiie fh^wer had a stalk, very 
long and green as the rfiew leaves of 
Sjiring. 

• d'he olhei llower, v.Jiieh the lady lield 
in her left hand, was totally different. It 
wa.s of a deep red t“oloiir, like fresh spilt 
iihaid, it made the eyes aedn*, if one looked 
at’ it for long. Its smell was sweet hut 
over-])fnveriiig and poignant. The llower 
glowed like aearbunelc in the midst ol the 
dat*k forest, the pollen ^grains whieh its 
filaments were shudding glitferetl like 
spafki^ of fire. LightV eyes weie riveted 


on f he red llowa I. she did not turn to tlic 
white one any more. Tlie red flower had 
a stalk, l hin and hard, which shone like 
Imrnished stet 1. 

l,ight liad m>t an>were‘i the huly , she 
was intently looking at the llower. The 
lady asked again, “Wliieh one w ill \ on 
have, deer ?” Liglit .merely stretched out 
lur hand and took tip the red flowet. The 
strange lady's cmntenaiiee hceame .sad 
all ol a sudden, her eyes filled with tears 
as she saiii, “Idglif, 1 shall a))pi ar you 
once ag on at the time when you will 
lu-ed me most." So saying slie vanished 
at once among the dense mass rd' tre(‘S. 

Light saT down with tlie thiwer in her 
li.ind. Its bittersweet perfume fiighteiied 
the law n Kajla, who darted into a ni-igh- 
bourim; thicket. Light diiT not notice it. 
she had eyes alone tor het flower. .Xiglit 
came on, the deer retnnud to their wood¬ 
land homes, but none apiiroaehed Jaght, 
who still held the fire-eoUmred Ihnver in 
her hand. 

I'rom that day forward, LighI lived on 
alone, none of her old comrades came near 
lier now. Ndne eovild eiitlure the llower. 
but J.ight had no time to grieve over tliis, 
the red flower Imd completely usurped her 
attention. U seemed to be griiwing decjier 
in hue every tin}', as its jietals oju^ned out 
more and m<»re. it showed not tlie f/iint- 
esl signs of fadiiig. She walked about tlic 
forest all day long, with the liower in her 
hand. ^Wherever she stood, the place 
beeame lull of a lurid glow and the air 
became heavy with an over|)ow*ering smell. 

The rainy season gradually came to a 
close. One morning suddenly the sunslune 
tore a hole througli the dark blue eiirtain 
of ekmd an^l flooded the forest with its* 
radiance. All thelrecs ander< (*])ers seemed 
lo laiigii out in joy and raised their Iieaifs 
to drink in deep draughts of the hkssed 
* light. Idght was walking along a narrow 
toiest prith. suddenly a jneee td golden 
sunlight struck the flower in lur iiand, 
whieii began lo glow aiul sparkle bke;i 
cup full ol lifjUid tire. 

l^ight felt gteat pleasure at this novel 
sight. She tlioiiglit, “What a marvellous 
flower I haw got. It w'as su]ierb even 
in the dark, 1 don’t know wliat it will 
look flke in fidl daylight.” 

.All of a sadden a sweet strniu of »nnsie 
tame lloatitig in the air. What was that ? 
Light stood still to Irsten, ilien a.-ithe 
strain seemed to eonie from somewlierg m 


f 
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(rnjil, ^ii('riil\.MK'r'] in llint ilirecltnii. At 
last sill-at the hank of a Miiall 
nvt*r wliii h MUt'I its oris^iii to a witaraot, 
whii'li eame su irlin^.^ iluvvn the niMinUaiti 
sule. 

] hieJv hiisiies ai inountain fir hail j^rown 
on both ^i(K s of the liver, Ai^ainst this 
tlaik arten Ijaek^iannir! a youth was seen 
siltuij^r. IJe was siii<:ine: ahanl in a sweet 
\oiee. fa^^ht saw tliat he w.as more like 
lJeJ^eli than the animals- of the forest, lie 
wa-- alike \et diilerent. vSlie eould not 
fnnl out where the* vliilerenee eame In hut 
slie likt'tl him all tlie better for it. Wlieiui* 
had tljis hi'autiiul creature come ^ lie 
ajipeand to he of a similara^e with I/iLiht- 
\\ hei\'had this hiir \t)ut h heeu hithnn >** 
lonu; ? 

1 he deer of tlie forest wen standiim 
jouiui him in (."lose eiiele. lisleiniiu 
enlraiie'td to his nulodions voice. Kajia 
was lyin^ .at his feet. I or some nnknown 
leason Light resented this, she wanted 
the youth to hersell alone. 

Slie went and stiiod near Inm. But his 
singing stopjied the* very instant heeaiight 
sight oilier and he remaincii staring at 
her with wondering eyes. The red flower 
was tlien Ihiiden niider tur mantle, init 
the (leer ran oiTat its poignant smeil. 

j.igijt smiled and asked the > 011111 , 
**\Vi»o are y<m ? iiow did you eome 
heie ?” ^ . 

'T have hetn tiav( llniL! ahont l(.)r a long 
time, and have arrived here in eourse" of 
invjoinney. I don't know wlio 1 am. 
no!»(‘dy has ever told me that.” 

Ligiil was a little amazed as she asked 
again. "Wliy do > on always travel 
hbout ?” 

I am in seaieh td a most heantifnl 
llouer. 1 have not toiind ii yet, so I am 
eonstaiitly vvaialering about.”' 

‘‘U must ])e my nd Ihjwer. that he is 
seeking,” tlionght Light, “t heie can Ik- no 
flower luoie lieantilnl ti,an that But 
how haiidst'iiie lie' is, shall 1 ^he*vi' Iniu mv' 
Ilowei‘ ?” 

Sl;e tO(tk out the flower jit^m niKhr her 
iimntle and holding it nji, saiel witli a 
smile, “Now have a g( (aJ look. Is this 
the ll(^\V(.r you are seeking? If vou 
pi omise to sing to me every day 1 shall 
let y(»a see and touch it.” 

rhe youth lookid tip, tl.m smhlinlv 
eovi itii his mee with 1 is l.and*; and cried 
out, “N(*, no, it is not tl.-e one. J want. 


(io .away wi'lh your flowei. I deai’t waant 
1 o s<’e ii 

- Liglit felt bewildereii ftir ^ moment. 
1 hen she liecame angrv. So tier beautilu! 
flower was not to the ereaLure’s taste ! 
But somehow', she eoidd not long remaii 
angry w illi him, so she ailvaneed a few 
steps more and said, “Now please, looL 
earefidlv. it must lie this one. Coult 
any liower be more iicautitul ? See wlial 
a swtet smell st h-t^ got !” 

Bn* th<* youth’s lace became ternlied 
he itKiVtd away fiom her and eiud oui 
in an .agonised voice, “lio awava oh, gi 
awav i do not want lo ioijk al vou, il 
is hurl ing my eves. Please go.” Bui a.* 
Lighi still stood theie. hc suddenly dartef 
into the dense fore-t and was lost to siglit 
Tears began to flow d(>\va Idghl's elieeks 
Wlivilid the V o-'iil il beln'u e in that wav 
She look the way. alone w hieli he Inn 
flown. She went on and t/ii, (dong wood 
l.Liul tracks, by vhe sides ni large lores 
rivers, through smooth valleys and densi 
niidergrowti.s ; still site tound no sign: 
of him. Night eame on with h'‘r starri 
mantle, Light stumhkd in tlie daik, thorn: 
pricked her feet and tioi.'es of wild animal; 
trighteixd lier. still she ke]»t on tier wear^ 
way. The desire t(» turn and tly liai-l 
rose again and ‘again in her mind, i)u 
the nieniory of the youth’s fair taee niafh 
lier again go forward in the wild dail 
night. 

The night wtae on and at last a tiiigi 
ot rosy reii crept into tlu* eastern sky 
Light looked aliont and found the youtl 
sieqiing a few steps -belore her l^y the sid' 
ot'a great lilaek lock, on a bt.d of greei 
leaves and niossys. She went and stoof 
by liini. A shade of' grief still lingerei 
(>n his slec])ing f’aee. He laid not fouui 
the flower yet. 

The youln woke up at the sound of he 
footsteps, and sat up. LiglU tunut 
away in fear, lest he should again ran oi 
at Hie sight of tJie flower. Bait strange ti 
say. he did notlung of the kind. He sa 
still, neither did he' speak or sing. IJiu 
lie then got over his unnieauiiig fright a 
tlie flower ? 

Throughout tlie night. Light had no 
even onee glanced at the led llowt r.. sh 
liad completely forgotten it. N(jw sli 
looktd at her own liand. Oh, hov 
the flower hful eliaiigcd in so sliort a lime 
Jt had bce( me black, ils jietals had wilhei 
eel and weie ciiiinl}ling>. Itsbittir v-Ate 


F]KST Lol i;^ 


j 


trnjjrnnce h:nl i’omplrti'h v.'iin^liofi. IJ.uUt 
could not undo:sfitnd tlii^* cony 

ai)()iit. SlK*did not Know tli.ii it was Jitfc- 
own tears droppiiiii: <)n the llo\Ver alt 
throntrh tlcit l)K(ek ni; 4 ht, which liad 
causetl this. Slic throw away the witlioi'cd 
u<^ly ilower. v^Iie tlid not now fei'l the 
slitrhtest j^rief Icrit. so i^iad she was to see 
the youth attain. 

ISut still he tlid ina speak to iier. He 
I'eiiraiiicd sit; iui^ as Iteiore, with !iis eyes 
lived on the forest. loLdit. tt)o, eonld 
utter n<i WtU'd, hut stocui liit-re *;peeehress^ 
terjis eiiokijii^ her voiee 

Alter a while, with a si^h the ycnith 
stt-od \ip and ])e^:a!> to move towards llie 
loiest At this lai^ht eonld no lonuvi res¬ 
train luTSth hut thro^\sny htr'^ell in ins 
\v:ty. si e (‘rual oiTl, “\V!iv are ytni y,oiim 
aw.'tv '■ ,[^ h : ve t hr()wu awSv that tiower, 
So \ .)ij ir ,•.! lira Icai'.” 


'Pile you ill 
rv-maininn h-n* 
i\u<l 


said. “W’hal i- the u^e ol 
■’ 1 'in ' e ill in V dower to 


laL-’nt sidl i>arred Ills V-ay. as she said, 
“I'lease tion'; <rrt, Teji nu \\l:al Kond oi a 
n 3W(Ttliit is. I >hnll iind !t lor \ till," 

“Ji IS •; !arm- white Ilower,’* he sadd. 
•‘hill Os lieart is losy red. Its stalk is 
►sljiidi r and ureen, its sweet sniell causes 
it to he always surrounde'd Iw ihe honcy- 
he-in^ hoes.” • 

It was the vei:y Ihiwer la^iht had semi 
in ti-(‘nnh^ hand td lhal heaiitilul lady, 
Alas^ alas, why <lid she ehoose the red 
^I'Wver 'i'he ipiest tij' the vouth would 
iia ve ended aL lier side, il she had eiioscn 
the white one. Iaix!it*tlirew herself down 
on the yroiind, SiPohimy at her own mis- 
tortinie. 'the unknown stood tlu re fora 
while, then slriwly vanislea] into ilie 


Idrest. 


liotv loiytt sli6 had lieen lyiciri iliere, she 
had no id^*a. Site did not know that tlu‘, 
day to its close, dusky cven- 

in^i had come down and the moon was 
]!eej>im.^fi()in behind thedei^se toliuL^' of the 
trees. Saiddenly she Inward a voice, ’‘Li^Iit, 
look up, I baye eonic." • 

Lip^ht sat up and saw that beautiful 
lady standing Indore her, but she had no- 

tirinpr ill liquid 

t 

“Why did yon not britij^ tlie white 
llfjwcr wdth you ?” Light wailed out in 
des|jair. ' , 

‘1*1 have not got that tlowcr now,'’ 
repT^ti,^] the lady, “you dii^ not want it, so 


I gave il .‘iwav to anotlu'C girl in a fa: 
a\va V ( ounl r\ 

“Then wii.al am I to do,” /i.-^keil Light 
“where shall I get the ilower ?” 

*‘\’ou sliall Iiave to create if yourself 
thc*re is no other way.” 

Light eagerlv asked, “Tell me how tr 
do it. 1 don’t know the way.” 

‘i shrdl tel! you* but will yon ])e e(jual 
to the task ? It is v<*rv hard.” 

“However hard it miizlit be, I sliall cer 
tainly doit,” replied Light Inauly. 

I'lie lady drew Light to her and whisper 
ed something in lier ear. Her fair face 
grew whitens lurirble, her lips began ti 
tremble. Imt still she said, “1 will do il.” 

“ riien ecauc with me,” said the Iad> 
.Old led the way through the fores’. Ligh 
followed hei* Unhesitatingly, t'orat bouhl 
era had been lou'-ened by stoinis and bar 
eraslie<l tlown into th ’ iorest river. thereb\ 
impeding its C(.nr^^‘and larmmg a smal 
lake at one place. Light and lici 
companinn e.one and stuod on its bank 
'file lady sai<!, “Light, tiie time has conic 
now once again, dn van tiiinl' \n>u cai 
doit ?“ 

Light leli (idwn nu her knees by tin 
waterside and sluit Iier eyes. Her wiiol 
Imdy trembled bill ^ti!l shesjiid, “Ves, I wi1 
do it.” She seenud to see even wiili he 
(wes shut llie .^ad face of that f.iir voiiHi. 

The iadv said, “Ojicii your exes am 
look inK> the v\ ater.” 

Light opmied her exes Tlie moonligii 
was Jhiodirig everything around witl 
molten silver and hrr own beautiful fae 
snfiled lip at her ironi llie l»Iue-dep1h ol th 
lake. Suddenlv a cloud drew' a veil ove 
tiie moon’s face and at tluat verv iustag 
Ligkl lost all eonseiousness. 

Wlieii Sfie crime bade to Jier senses, i 
was on the xerge of dawn. She was sfil 
lying by the side o\ Hie lake. She lookcf 
t ownrds the lake. t)h what a xvnntiiTfu 
sigln ! A large white llow'er on tende 
green stalk had risen out ol the xx ater ag( 
was slowly nodding its liead to and fro ii 
the morning !jrecz(\ Its heart xvas as ros^ 
as the chcck.s of the lilushing goddess o 
dawn. A swarm of Idaek liees had alread 
clustered round it. * 

r)(^ you kiiow' whence tliat iifjwcr lia( 
sprung ? Just from tlic very spot wher 
Light’s lieautifnl face had reflected * itself 
Th ■ I>hK' water had kept thr-it imag 
treasured ut her heart, and now it*iia< 
lilor)ine(l out as a flower, • 
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In Lhr l«isl ;;ro\viii ;4 il.'i 
)okcfl Hnwii iiiio tin ap;nM. Her 

i('t‘ was uti(nl no more, all hfi* l)canty 
,' 1(1 v/iiuslk'il, all ]ia»l ^one to create tli<' 
itwer. She r(')S;‘ trom the water’s edi^e 
ml threw ln*rse]l clown under a hirtte 
rce. 

Hut suddenly the youtii appeared on tlie 
iver bank. He went into eestaeiesal the 
ijj^hi ot the dower and spiMUcr at once int(i 
he water. He plucked oil tlie tlower and 
lien risiii.ti: fuit ol the lake went away 
eith it clasped to his lieait .and siat^in^ 
lyously. llis lace was shiniitL^ like the 
Uftniiu; snn. 

Ihit as soon as he had phu'ked oil ilie 
ower, anot h'M* jimt like it bhtntued on tiie 
Mine strilk a^ain. these llowers woulil 
lever eoiue i o an end I Ihey would hhu)ai 
eitli tlu’ llrst break ot dav and elose tlieii' 
letais as soon as liu:ht vanislu-d Ironi llie 
artii. d'hev woukl n<‘^’er smile williont 


lii'.lu, beeau«iv‘ lattht luifl brnuLjht them 
to tills e »rth 

■ J^ii^ht was intently at the youtli. 

Suddeiivy J^he heard a voice, “Lit^ht, are 
von content ?” 

Li^ht could uot see any one, ljut she 
knew wlio it was. “Ves, 1 am content,” 
slie answered, d'he voiec^ eanu' attain, 
“Ivven Ihouji^h another totde the tre.'isuro 
vou won by saeriheiiux your more than 
'life ?” 

Lii>;ht sUvod Up and answered, *‘\‘es, it 
is b(!eanse another took it \iiat I am con¬ 
tent.” 

'riie lami.) was dyiiif.^ out :.s the 
ehildrcn’s m dlier e ime into the room aud 
said. ‘‘\o more stories now, daihmjs. It 
is loiu^ past IkmI litiie.” 1 he cairly-hciidrd 
iMiylmpe*!, “Mamma, we’were h^temnL' t(j 
the la.uhl dlowe'l's ’-lorv.” 

Si'i'v CiiA I 1 ras’ji:i . 


NOTI'vS 


How the World Goes. 

It is very depressing trj Ihitd; that nine- 
enths ot tile population oj' the \\ arid are 
ow at war. The Iinluui HVt/iess (piotes 
he hillowine; to show tlial such is re,ally 
he e.ise : 


“Male- di.'in Ii.lH die (ifivcrnnu-nl nf the t-arlh aic 
siMiiiiik* ui |)ies<‘iai- c’ivili/"iM«)!i, or 
[1 ve ill oKcii '-H it 1,111' ms \\ nil (>1-1 rnan\ ami her c> i 
M »iieis, 1 .il lie iisiie 1 li;m oiii- I hill! i( in am iieiit lal, 
lul 11 lost of I liese ale 1 he small Sl'Mes .viiieh an. ]He 
LMiU'd hv I hen po'*! I e m {i om i nt4ai,MiiL: ni the eoall'ia, 
r wli'ise nillneiii-. wouli) he uilli'-ui i Heel 

Kecapil tila f loii. 

At war. til States 
Kel.'itenis liroKi n— 11 Stales 
Atili-< -.an Si ale^* 

C‘.*“rniame Allies- I Stales 
,\eutral^--l‘l Slates 
W’orhrs po|iiij.ilioii, ."a States 


i.:MO.*Jjr.,nno 
Jl.sTn.tinn 
l.aiii’.nu.ia'nu 
iri(>,r)T2.n‘ >n 
i-ta,'.Mi 1 , 1)00 
i.iiii:*.(»as.oou 


Civilisation has lUil yet en.ahled men 
o settle international dis|)utes or keep the 
rieUedly ainhition.s under restraint ex- 
ept hy bloody warfare involviii;^ the 
eatli of iiiillions and untold suHeririj's for 
lore, «Hut thou^di all this is vety sad, 
here is somethin<>; that inspires hope, too. 
Vdiatcver motives may actuate diplomats 
nd statesmer, there ivS uo question that 


numiiers of men are li^ldin^ for what 
tliey consider the ■cause ot freedom and 
rij^hteousiiess. When a I'etter way than 
war dawns on tiie minds of sueii men lor 
the saf'e-<j:ua:diii,q of ireedom and civiliza¬ 
tion, they will surely lie jirepared to make 
still greater saeritiees, d possilile, than 
war involves, 'rhel'ein lies the ho[je ot 
luuuanit V. 

Idealists and Practical Men- 

We d(j not want to laydown the law 
lor idealists and say that they ninst not 
try to lie practical, What \ve expect is 
that they will uot seek to lx- practical at 
the expense of their idealism. It is the 
jiraetical man who must try to eoul'orm to 
the ideal. Idealists must he ju-epared to he 
lidieided as uiipra(''tieal. 

As regards war and peace, statesmen 
nifiy not at hrst be able to beyond a 
tjfrcater recognition of the ide.ai than what 
is expressed in the foliowinj^ extract from 
a speech delivered ly Marquis Okuma at a 
meetin^^ of the Iiulo'Japanese Association ; 

Will it he peace or war tliat will iloininate the 
world in iuture ? Will it lx- power or will ? N< ; a 
hanuoijy between tliciL- will alone prevent a^ylure 
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.I'jii iiisln''! 'rh« .'iiid luV’/ 

'K s\{i! h:ii Mixiiu.' jI. r'lnl vvr ini'-’ rclv iij* ui * i 1 j;: n'T, 
• lof I ti'J iij^f iiu-iil, \\))u'):i‘ I licJicV'., tht ti t'.;] < ilfi* 1 1 
' il III ». . ..{Ill- vs I 'I) ) ' . i’».) I'll! < »l '.‘Vil 1 ' 

IIS !*. abMii'i.m Ms I( •. t .‘ht I 

: “T!'" K'riL"! nn “t lliavrii !•* .it li.in'I l>ut 
• Ii'iiiiv'i in' we t > w.ul fi'f i(s cuttiint; 

\\’<* 1* r/t- \ :n:')\ »\ .'i" e'l I'ji* it*. mipI/ it j4i'.'-nt 

! Ilf K.ii-'s even ii-*e n ‘‘'mmI’* jui hi-* ossii 

\ '-liH'IH t'. 


jtisl I'lS pwliiv ri5-«* nrccscwy, tljoui^h 

an*'.IfULiuxs >'1 i’;t|)ri‘Ssion, 
so* arfiiii’*. are rivtv ss.ai v Ihevau* 

oiicr. t') eoijqiuM Mini op]>rv‘ss. All 

-woni'S < -uiiiot JiosV I'.c tnnu'il iiit^o 

!>] • inai)‘*Ma t v's. t l)oiii»l}, ip--: , 1 liey 

siioiil.j i)i- },' ifiio ]*loi,ohslian‘«. The 

iv'! power must !»e sLiiPeiae iti <»rtK‘!* tliat 
■Till'. a»,iv HI its plaev ; 

• -si • 1M1 1 1 1 ; M s 111 • \ o 1:!. 1 a 1 1 .*«:•-) I}: a I 

'•.'.■pi'i iir*i 1-| . • , ih-' MPI. •'••'iliini 

• li 1 • i-jau-. • 


Why iutcrnfc took Opium? 
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I. 


|.o 


I *! I 
‘ * ; 


;i' V ’• ' ip.-il! Ii i!“!j - ■■! 

tit,- M, ! (i^i, ; . : j M1 ! I ra 11 lU‘li I to w hi-’ll 

iiMi'i'..ev"*'. ai'M Slate prl'-optis have 

i.tr has hieii piihlished I’nt 

' 1 I'.i’-i iu;-- .O’l'-Miio 'll ilie .>1 

I I j-t 5 ^ •! pi I a»ii u', 11 <. {^'i j riciilai iv 

in The !.’’// /’.itnk:i. io jn.stilv .a 

(h‘ti»aiio !o» . 11 ) iinlepeinh nt |eoipi’ils. 

SI oil o' ea'oiiiv into tin-* \\h»‘le snhject oi 
the liealiaej)! (} pohiiv.ii suspect.s, in- 
tern-.e- aiui stal prison<.r>. T'or it eruiMot 
he ii’Jionlhar liieie liav^ lieci], ainona 
lie* iis .a ml s t m te jaisi reieases (lea th 
I roll! ;lisease, sniv ale, a I tempted side ale, 
insaiulv, leaving' t.l plaei* oi' doiiiieile with¬ 
out ]>eniussjoa a ad inlriiieemeiit ol rid-.s 
Vvhieli .are iaTpassihlc very dii'licnltto 
oh'-.erve. '1 lie'e, like al! other phenomena 
oi tin* world, ate Util wiifiont eausta 'I'ln- 
thiiv <.)f .a I'ommi.ssion ol (an|iiii-v sliouhl i-e 
to iind out the eaaise tu'(ause- and sii^^t,us( 
the remedy. The KiU-r jirhiied In low 
oi'iers a»i<litioiial nia.erial liu* eiipnirv. • 
We |ttil‘hsli it to eii.ahle (fovernment to 
aseejtain the truth, .as we^are uiialde our- 
seUes to iind fait whetluc it' Is wholly 
halse, entiioiy true or*y.artlv tiue. It is 
prmtial as it lias been received, without 
any omission i>r .aller.aiiou, except that in 
Miiue sentences initials have been sidisti- 
lirtcd tor proper names. 

“My iiitcMinienl life ^rew lo be e\f rcni'I\ intolei- 

■'ib!t/.Jill lhi> led iiiv-lu art'niiit (nn ihi LMtli •\pnl 

li^^') to do avv/iY with Juy l.fi Theie/iievanoiiseir- 
en.'i-bni'C's (.leeiin in,e Iroin ll«'« tl'iy ol inv ane‘*i u|i 
1 (^'■J tiiae and vvliieh* la.-rlc lev lil.* nnbeat/d')■• 

1 iliirij^he ioiiowiiJg fact.s will ^Icai U}! evervlliit-e, 

^ 11 


■ iJ.Pi >1 ‘ i‘i, ifi < *i' I V.' iS .'i 11 li t« .1 r fi \ ‘ t iiileiit <>} 
,lu »llea-, t.denM.'i. me! o.'si'i.d in a tiia- 

iu*'!i''ol llIl’^s. la '\(M. Ib'Id, I \> .'I'• ;n re*-n d 
1 . f»iii t lia I ak , I-,' a • M'.- I' -■ jjec (1 J .idia 'W'l \ b er 

in \ .'ii n si I v\ .1" I • ).i ii 111 t in- (\ vd Si 111 i M. 1.15 i Ih'-c 
mid(l-e!e lontaid in n s. In;ii\ eoil. ’! w^* d/.vs I 

p.isseil I In 1 e I no m.1 t !iis f-i ■ i"{| I \\ ;e- ei ven no k od 

evet'ML .1 'evv ' i.tss‘s o: w/uei whin I encdi-at in 

tlnisi {..I v.afM 1 l'( s" two d.iv*. I \\ .'is pat (•> 

eMtetne inluie-.in laiiird louiin- 1 v\/is whipped, 
ku-i.iil .'iiid Iih'Wid *1 '*.'!* <--aiipil!id In niifleip:<» 
s.-nie pe. id..ii aiid ve- ' ilillniili Irjufts I »r tiaiuie. 
f vi.ts .d'.» Kipl sr.iii.ini'/ .-ill Miedp wiOiinv hands 
In d kp (■' 111 e on I - 1 ill .ad. 0,,e .\i 15 . a i . 1 J) 

I 'iih'ci . ! I - It n I ol nie in the ale -ve wavs. He aK- < n.sed 
s.c’i'- vrv .ilaidve lo■:/aa:.’l^ up-m ine i/.- s.nd, 
•'N'-ni -.v-la < oil'. .’S iviivihtna "i 1 kdl von” 

Win n 111 c‘\l 11 iiu I ■ ii: an- J v i e d onl, ” I dn , I die,” lie 
in ntijrn ■\'s da ilk. tlu- .so'iiiei \om dn 1 he^ 
le I ter , :I \ on d'e Mk a I in- < I'O-' ; null in IS 11 Ii- \ < d ol 
«-tieiii\. V. eil. n .s ill.-oilu f ii i\ tlial \\e I died a 
. 1 . II! hi I e.aiavlo: me. what h;- 'iie Mrovetmiien 
il.iix'- n- u- 'iNh i'.'ve pi ' i'iis..»i iii tima thi fhiveri; 

iiiioi ;.ii •iiu!'- '."H dl :■*! .'I'lk "‘•loji ■ 'tile! rTt*'. 
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e.inst <pi. i.Mv I It.’vd t" lo th: ikina/indeouic 
b.u k III! ojaipef iii’i .1 p'lW nev ol '-n n-it-s a d/iv. 
Thi p-iiryev I >()k Ilk flu wdtolediv .md .iNo a p/n t 

ol ihe nii.li^ ^ ihi.s i i-i id J not lain- jnoji'-iiv mv 

meals ♦ml als'i oviilired eviiv «)a_\ 'I'lte jotiriuv 
wasiiJ^I- .'i (lI tt.r 1 .1 me. N’oi to sp^.;,k dI le.ulm^ 
r.i'd wMont.' 1 t'"nld n-'l eveiiei'i-pv s.I'md / let [> II 

eai* h'O { asds on* uv- *1 u li;i t ti 11 ible <1, i*. s j p.-jsst d in 

m V h'Skn-ir.iiT nnu a. ! saw .-thirs sjuddimi te.iis 
P.i nie. In tin'll M.ili' .also I iiad (]■■ spei-ite thoinjlit 
abinit mv lue. 1 tiled a ptOlion lo tlsi Siit-r lai^, 
I hi V'-^iH'k'id id ,iU ne.'il, to till-- clke' In 11 ply J po; .i 
(.• i\el nu'c'U > r-i’-i ti-ai rn-'te.id id ooine t>. iiie I’a.uia 
d.idv 1 nii^hi if i liu-ie 1 \\ iec a well i'lit imn-e- 
(ii.H(IV n!I‘ r tIlls ii'l I 1 !•(i‘( Ivi'd .« M,Icrnai. Ill tirder 
.liitnoia; me i pioeted t i ' lo 11 oai, .'ind tluti fo 
K lit abdm iimlei P. est , -t t 

'■\l e lilt 1UL" I s-I s p u'.dle lie enve/t 
v\ nt ten ol der dn let ni.f an I- flavin (lit I'oli.-t* Club 
until lit pri\t me i be ^<' -■ mi >nd-r, 1 u/m m the efub 
lt»r .about .d wells ri'ere I wa< pivin only two 
nn rds dailV';in<i no lilhn. I in.'ule/i {ktiiu-n to S. 
to tlio (iKet my lii/d’.h was bu d.ni^ down 

otadualh and 1 oipnied ‘■nine allowani'e lor niy othii 
111 ei-'.'-.'ii V .}-ef!.!''.uf“ sneli ns titlomS:!' Pnl 1 loiI a 
nc'j.'tive /Miswir, tlu- S. P aNo ni/nie .a evn'c.dre. 
ni;p 2 , ,'’M.ove» ninetP i. n-d j-oiir p.iunts tii.af they 
siioiiM spoil.1 iiium V liffiit and lift tor e'lnp.ais ;,nd 
luYuiv " lids i.ply sijiprisvd and siK-need*iho and 
Cl, lu j .'1 jjieat Jin.n.vaiu-o in mv iiiiiid. \i'tt .1 
w'lhsstav in the Poli-'i: Chd.> I w/is liioetcd b\ tin- 
.S P. to tfo til IviifniMlia. At Kiitubdi/i 1 w .a-, idf 'w i d 

t'l llV»‘ 'jdv '* 4 l.«•’«••• ' 
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nHct n stiijK s, Tirit-jot ti i - , luhl • l jia^al i ^ uiilnu m. ut 
inr SIX ; and hr w f)u>>>^ij lii‘had 

.tlunr thrhaid<-'*t \v<»th t‘>i tutm’.lisan^ Iwid |i»H 

I>iy wanttfl lali'an . M .lu t vn . a!}' r mx hi- nfth^ 

\\«rc'.\rt, ^ir. Mnn.iv iiuii t^aTur 

t - isk ami 11 .!( a*i !U ■] Ijim w it li (. aha jirriarijl • 'I *•< atcui'r. 
HI ra‘'f III- w oulil 'r/iihr a: iii' Thus roiujit lliil 

laui tit (ii) the task This rasr v\as j'-lutvyd I'V 

dU'ttiu’i Tljr Mira wri'- latlrtn! t<' {.'iurU j.'rass ami 
uliai thr y ml ‘ n a ^i.rj'hn. Ihit as Sun'i iv isa 
It •tin lay. t lu \ U lij -rtl L' > d ‘ ' t S’ > st \ rii lU' U n ri l 

l»'iiusiu il—IV, I * Nvi<l, jImcO itinnih's srj'ajatr riirtiiu 
It in 11 amt li rr '.v 1 1 li simi »iit)i\-- hai -Iri in s a Ji'l s» ji i r^i • r 
r'H'.fija-au'nt ami iiivalal dul. I hr nirrt <.< tlir paiiisU- 
m ''I Miav he uatiristotKl hy' uirreta’r to ihr irroids 
i.hrt IS ;» vrm S|,.irt .1 • wliu it dor^ sail‘d 

i\ l hr htiTiyn o) ,'ifi a \ v f man aot 11» s|i* aK ol ija 

ij' Sii>ii 'l<i ii» ■ III ('(’ll»imioim htiimn lor ja-. 
oi'-ilhs miilii ••rpaiatr o. iiliiu niriit rausi-s 

tniilljr hh'ltirilt MOij\ illMl'l, that ts lui- 

tlirf iirlj.tii h', |i’- I'ltmati M'. Ihutv w.'S'hln- 

mniril that a 11 l; ^ jimi sli -"do !i\ r in s- p.ii a11 » o^ 
I'Umcat tin! In h-ti lu* •t-au- iiii t a rtu il h i :i» Ii r.x r 
h is ol.|i t { ) I t)^ > \ c - la I ‘ ai iti' r.l It 1 1 t lir iiu II a ml 

k.‘>i t lu t|' |it}i: |sii. r { 'n j Is MIL.’* I n‘ U 11« <1 M'. I it 111 Jl 

>"inrt 111);hr :'!vr u'oiist ni<l<rs hr ih hil' 

(• ya W'llv ai:‘ M iiu\ ilm'sItliLs v. r i r ji’am'dit.'! 

11 h ''I p Halt r«oil!.,L ill■' i‘t 

111 n .'iitii'ic the Hcn_r/h'cc ^iives 

fi*h]uionctl ijiiiM'nhii inn • 

W'r hav’r ir'riiitl lo IIk'.ix. l Idiai I'luin Snii.', 
■\ pv'litual i-niK ! t .i in llu' l.a.lintr (.<»U- 

I ,'s* J’'ia! Id.rin sjn^h wa*- ahu'-tii hv a 

/at 11 >11* a I, w a'' h t. m.'I Ii” p a i him liable iti I h" s.iiiir 
ii'tti ill- \N as Cii.iiiil I' l iii'-taiiit riaii)r»ri ami wa*' 
ptjtnsliid ^vitl: sm lu. a i im’ ha t ■ IrM st j-at a tr roti 
hiUTUpt .’Mill ii.\alnl 'I'll Jitijiinitlv Mr. Ihri\' 

list J to sci- iuni iiihisnll < im i la \, Ir a I m*-!;! hin. 
ami \i'as ali'.istii pj uiaiii.^ ]jr ;:a\i ('r<i«,is lo {lu- 

r(m\ic{ i.lhr'ts {,> trarh him a h'-si.ti At ri’.’ht ir. 
tiu im aiamyt hr;r •,! ]niir mrii riitnrd ins <,<11 am) 
S(;\ri;.}\ I'lal him liiit Mr I'anv aLiaiii rriiii" at im 
mr-thipaiiicil !i\ a i{o/'< n hotlv of Haiopraii 

waidns, hrr Imlmji \vai<!rts. jamadais ami 'I‘imi<ls 
rtr , rriiiovrd Thai lihaii ^ni"h 1 “ tin caj.:r rrll ami 
thru* III- w as hiTitriu Plu^i I'liaii ii is allr^td, 

drsprrafr umirt tla iH '^rasiti” {lussiirr ot ihr 
ttraimnil tlial hr rmivtd lU pumshrd a^aoi 

xviLiihai l<.if<rs till Itirtlum oi yn s ri ml vva.s toirtuaMi 
in a raiic-rrli. Arroidmjjr lo laii infoTinruiou tlu* 
•trratrncnt told tiji'ia Ins Ijvalfii and lie' had lohr 
ternovrd to liospit.il 'I'hr harsh tr'.‘<itiiuiit actordcl 
to him i()ii<((l life* indi"iiation o!^ othn Doliliral 
pnsoii'T.s Somr ol thrill slimli vvoik ; aiui i\iii 
s| .n t« (j ,1 ft uni'l l ' t ‘ il.i. hiiai Uha n Siiu:h’ > t < »nd 't n 
l-.-tld to hr a -iii;* /toiu hi'l to wiu* Ih n m 
ht»spit;j| ;nii| hu ttlh.r ptj-on-!‘. au S 4 Jui to hi 
fiyvaitnit* hi> lair \\ itli ‘nnra-vft\pr«.tanr\ ' I't'sir*.’ 
tlie haidsln]>s and mninvnnrnrrs t»' whuli pohlu <»l 
pris’O: ris'nrr sulijrrtrd. in^triv iilork S'»mr Irii or 
<\vrlv«' ]i .[.tiral pruainris hvr am! work loi;tthn. hiK 

lJu’v an* ih)( alloV'.Ml to tails. l<» r.'icll otlh i Is if 

liumaidy ju'ssdiic foi Irn iw twelve (rir.id t*' lui 
t“,i»nhrr ami vet md (<* lallc with rru'h other ' 'I’ln' 
IS what the autliontirs woild tht«acr with a 
Severe punislmirnt hfi its inh in^rnniit l\.'ri’nti\ 
s*inu’ ol tile men wn* ]min->h''<) with lia’ litiifs 
p‘’tatr i oidnicinnif ai.d n^'aliil‘lirt Minp)\ ti>t th- 
mnliial rxrhatn-. ::n-riiii"s 'riu- iirnau 

j’linislu'd hn ibadiny liool^'- 'll * ' ■ 

prJsoun.s ait allown) 1 '' h'A hn ! tht . uil 

A 


I" rniil.im!< irmiii.o hnol»s when Mr Tnrv ran; 
n.ii, thr lili.tk. '1 iu last ease, tlyn .J llliai \ad1ia 
Silly:!'. ‘1 ‘ "i.lv a u.oinh ami a l»alt ay**. Mi 
IhtriY lainr ii.i" i lu* hli'k at a 1 nm- w Iti n hr w a 
m>t <. .\ pt i’t( (I, ami fi'im'I l.nn iradniy liih In ok ai 
d..'*tanrr. Hr was e.-yrd ami ptnnshnl wiili si 
imnit lis’ h.\i -h ‘1 ills, s'l pai at r rouJi m mrti t fin 
ji)\ali*l ‘itet. W'ha* i UM'i'h- puimhmrni lot 
triihi’.y olh.iM'r, d it I'r an "ilri’rr tit all ' Winlr 
man is m '<paiai<‘ roulimnnul I'r is m<t alh-wr 
Ins hrildiny wttlan ;!*«■ ‘iD m*r r.in li,- li.ivi. In 
liiaulot ro.n. X-’u, is it po -ihii I -j .inv man l 
!i\r in t};r i.di! :ras<,n winch loaimm hn npji 
months ni fii'.' \r.i; in a mikrd iill witii an .diiais 
m.k'd ‘muIy Soinr >/l fl'r m<.i: ulmiii to part wit 
then hhiukit roat, hnt if was h’f.ihlv uikrn awai 
ijliai Rulla Sinyii when hr yo( lr\ii w as i .pa <^1 d t 
tlu cold foi Ihur ila\s, h-r lu roidd not pet hi 
hlankrtaoat ill !u-i ir!! a remit o! roaiiiuu 

r \ poMi I r hr n ju.m m ihi* hir.'.si and hin.'ii wit 
hi yii 1 \ r; u In. h has Imk*!! *. di m )' p( d mi Lo p!i i lasi 
S'.; •-11 Ions is ki*. lu-.ilt li a. . l li iJ hr i' a- i s rn 1 1 .i ii; 
frirrd to tlu. 1’.; mhoi .1 j ( I) > al. wliiu phlhis 
]).i t K a is ari kipt 'iiuii li.u" ?>rrn'’',o'\ o’luirasi 
in whir’ll \'oi»: ii.ij! n m jiai a ti* ■ .nd,ura.i a!, li.-n <{ w m 
i ml 1 hr* 1 ' ri* *‘i o! tlu .aiilioin'is h.i\r ii-ulliil i 
I ai • di‘-r;,Ms .M.mv ii.'Ut’ hi-'-u sh< i 

<” 

siphlul . oi’a man. hl'..''i hh'.l.i Sniyh, is dr*, i Iw 
mriu 1 ‘diai Hhan Snicl. a; ii Ih ai hd.oUjSnmh, ai 
sulhiii'u li au piitliisi.., , l;]iai .\.uul Sim.’ii .nul K.ii 
>:u a n ha \ poi S{j.,(u].i . i’andit J.i"at I'am h.'is yf 
nriira--ti.ani .m >! s<. vri‘d ot in i > h.u. o..ci. uliuc 
f 1. MK h ‘ IJ nils 1 h. 1L t 111 \ lav .'r iic »au th* v n'inusi 
pi r{)r thill I! {St a SI Ail tins is fine to soli tat \ srpatal 
ronUtiLim at. 

TTu* lirsl Lhiiik: tlint (/()\* riiinent shunli 
(it) iiih] do iniiiK-vliaUiy i'- tw liuld au ujK* 
aih! sfurcliiut; cminir}. Tlio K'snks rd ‘hi 
(‘iUjiiiiA should he puhlished wiiliuttL an 
avoidahk* dL-la\, ami. il an\ rdijcers at 
h)und tiu‘v should hr lAuioYed aih 

fithcMvise puuisliul. Hut liiest* wouid 1; 
Miilv palliatives. A lom and hrancli rctiu 
dv is nH{nh\’d. 'I hire is al prespm, n 
ctvilised o*)\rriiuu'nt wliielt luaiuiains ; 
peuai seillentciil lil'.e llu' Audaiiiaus. T'hc 
are t'lstaul aid:'.* Ir'-ni the seal of tli 
(i{)^vernuieul ol Iiuli.i aad Inau ifie lii*p 
\\a\sol the \'vO;hl. Woikiuof u irorutli 
piihlie t^aze and \tilhnut the wiiol'.s<)rn 
re'^traint. rxcrci'-tetl liv ihc eisjis d nop 
ollieial \ i'-it <d>. t he ho! auliuiiiies iu ilt 
Xt^'lamou*. ului.iih* u<'<<n:! Aultv o 
\vrouo.({i,nte lie, p<. n ‘ 1 s. t (icpu in in t h 
Atuhiiuaiu: iiiit'd, 11-' itl-rtf', he aholishifl 
.'lud iile er)n\iels ai;d luito lenu eouviet 
should he lu'jit ai s<uiie otiie; ]e.-:s ohjeetioi: 
able place ol coiiliueiiieui. 

Heroism and Cowardice. 

When penple hully the e eaU ami pla 
tTe hicth'y'M t iu tluir midst I-ul ai*‘ mnpl 
iiatory heu tltey )ia\c lit deal with ih 
.‘Uf'dit:. tluA aie realjv emva.ids tiu/Liyr 
Diey give 1 heiitS'jl'.av' the 
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ntfi tiK' u'eaU ovtii know tlRit Uicsi.' men 
iff not hei ocs. 


Is India Directly Represented ? 
hi intrivi»'\v with KenUr’s rcpres'ii- 
.'itivi ni LonJtjii the M-tharnjri v'l Tatirila 
s3'r|)oTte*l loiiavesnid iliat “India was 
jl-asi'd tl'al siin'e l.isl veai she was at 
(■nuth lilrtetly reun>eM*al l>y dek^^aU'S 
li the mini;.! anti jieopk* at the 

;icat coniieil oi tin hanpnv “ It »s, no 
lonht, ina aiUiont slaraticMuec that India 
las no( I'teiient rvlv 1*ten or/.uin ai-d. 
ihit Jieiiln-r kisi verii* lujr llii*- vtao wert 
he nihna j>r33U\> and ptoitk th hniia 
1 ‘^kfd t'' iln ir dtk^ahts d lie 

■\ia lia I; j.» 1 .{ r., I :da , Me IIS'- |-i e.’'' oi 
lie M:. I .o i.t • Ihl-.■■ <;n , is ' a a m: aije-v. 
il the 1 1 ! i\el anient ol I'adi i, aini Sii S. J*. 
sinha }*> aiso a i.iovcriiJiieiit litnninec, 
l):.’sid('s hchn.' a thivernmeal sei'V '.nt. As 
talive^ ot liidn. the_\ in their |ti iv.iie eajja 
rilv liavt* a ic()iVv<t‘ntaUve eliai.u'ter like 
inv «>ther Indians v/heii tlu^v tr\ eonseieii- 
lit»usi\ to ;*ive expiassion to tlie hitter 
rinnd ol India, tint apai't ‘lana tins laet, 
they eaiinot elaiin any repres,eiitati\ e 
/hara‘‘i«:r. d'hev are no! onr delegate^ 
India IS not diieetlv rcpresenied by tlieni, 
and 'a e au- in (>(» way h^-iuid )iv what they 
may sr«y Iea\e nn.--aid ; thie.mh we are 
bee ti* sniijairt any riydiL and just opimoit 
wlneiithe> may yive expiessiaii to. Hut 
that liiiisr depeiui oa tiie merits ut tiiese 
I jpniions, not 0)1 tiie assumed represeiita 
tiyi' eharaeter f»i the t'rowaninent m)mi- 
uees. 


Afraid of Speeches ! 

Hntish .‘-oldieis hxkI ^eiieuads aie not 
atraid 'of the latest weiipoiis oi ofleiK<* 
ineented by tile Carmans; Iml sf’nne 
Hritisii 1 tareaueiats in India arc mi;'htily 
afraid ot spec, lies ! 'Mu laUst syinjitoius 
ol speeehopliolna liave biaii rejiorleil Iroui 
hedhi. The Chief t •'nimissimier of that 
])l.iee has otdereil IMr. Asiif All an<] I'nndiL 
XeUi J\am Sliaima. two pubhe-s]jirtled 
ueiitiemeii of tile Impeiial t.ity, to refrain 
frtjin ad(iressin ;4 public iiuetinus. How 
biaye a.ml statesmanlike vSotnc <tt' oiu 
bureaucrats are ’ Wliat makes tliem so 
timid ; Cou'-eienee ? (Jr stdl'-intcrest ? 

\ 

Pagodas and Europeans’ Shoes. 

'I he Huruia taoaannn at have taken 
d»dim1e av‘i,.,ri leuatdnii^ tile recent actua¬ 
tion of the Huddliisl Conieuuee lield at 


lh‘ Rangoon Jubilee Hall at winch were 
passed : • number of resoluiLousecmdeinning 
t!i*'wa-ariiig liy h.uropiaiis ol boots and 
sijbes V. it hill the jn'ieinets of i'ayodas. 
In eoiuiiiiiaiealing the orders <»f tiie 
(bivernment to llie Ciunmivsiciiier of 
Police, Ivaiigoon, tiie Chief S(.crttar> sa\\<, 
inter ,ilin : 

\‘-Uu inid.tl (•'> 1 . j ; il • l.» t i>l ! fu’ ('''in O'S IT'O l.ulV 
J« jul I' / luf .i lit'S *'1 I tif 1 • i“\ ^ '1 iM ’ • '•i mi ' i: 
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llu po uiL'*a i>l p..;';cla.' .oi.! lie*, m- 

i |J|-i^ t ii t liri'- i-'i an ■uii'l'. iu.f i 

1.11M, il liin U'L’ ii t ii.a } 11 iv > 1 hs il»n«Oi<‘I 'i .11!\ 

ji.ci-'WtT mI IJk- ‘nirl'lli:'.! lifi.su'ti ‘n ni". I'.e. l i- 
IPiona. I;: i lo’-mn • t .i i < tli-t ; i''•>11.1’* i n •< 

UU' illn. OblJ ..11 UlUlO .a Iv'll 1 

l.j j'l.u'iv'-, M. lu o *11'•! ?>' I'iii” 11 .M-1 

Thv «4n;iii|.{ 1 - iii'i hIsIs'’ *i.‘ eiMivaii'Ji -i! fin 
knui as the l.n i Iv -MM.pnniuij 

.imt uiit'ifoiij.iU .in-j tiic i.ii-t ili.n li.i (jm'-lp-r 

lion oiool .viu'H il nf nwc-ia unpi’j ta'n i lim 
ihiilwnii : lii’n!*i !i'‘ il-jm' \>‘hi'.‘h wiii ti'iiil in .ivens 
< .eial k-tiini' niiii liistnih Uiu h.iin.ntu \\iiKli h.i 
hhliti'tn lifcn ii> adihiinMi a lIkji .tilt ns Lk uI thi 
jiiu\itiCf, Tni:.>*l tiiOiV .i'.mhl on itic Unim Oi 

i'on\cn»)is aii'l iiii'iniitn•- ol (In* iiicctinp* mi‘1c :jctn.i{i.'< 
M)k-]s hv itili^inus /o'd U 1’' uii'UM'-tuui ih.it rt 

lj(ni\ (it paeiuia iri'sti’o. or liunnlu'r of •^iich Ixmy \\a 
jjtiri V to till' rosulunun find tlie loc nl («o \c*i luncnt Jm 
tmcivi'd uihiiniaOun th.>l thi* di’wlopissiia ol ll'i 
I’ontni\f■-y Jias'’.'Lcn ticcoinpann**! l»y attemjns t 
ifiliiind.xU- icspuiiMhlt IriisLccs nl p.i_:,'odas and I 
\-uiijpi‘! thuiij liviiiiciu-. ut si’itiMJ-s iM.DSojm-i.cos t 
ihinisctvc.s (o lakf action wliioh tiny* li.ivr left .iiicii. 
no rcliyiuus ijhliyalion to lake. A hicai’li lu lli 

iiarnioinuiis rclaliun^ which ha\»' Intiualo jircsailo 
would ])<• dtpluialilt' at ,my turn.. In die jiusci 
Onie of war lUitliin^ ItkeV totlleet sin.Ii a hteacii ca 
he toleiaUal. 

'rhcBunnaOoverninent s letter eoiielude 
thus 

h’or these leasons die Ouveounenl cfitinol eoiit 
tenaiiee aii\ alteinpi to r.n ry into pi aeliee resoli 
Inuis that weie passeil at the iiieetni;; and wi 

pioiaeii a;;aiMSt any jie’is' ii who in tiie des:i« t 

A1 o'.f.el ( o t lie'ie u ‘.•ulv i n 'iis shoiiKI he iMidl y o( ‘n 

la^vM•iaet^ -I loiec ui inLinudaOon. Tlie LjeiiKnan 
ttoscniui ill nut mi iijik,'i Cinjeei ntd with the liiotio 





S, > 


anti iiiLv’nlious nl ttU’ va.I'Hi'- ^hji vain >!>• 
totivclii’d ;hi ‘1 a'ldirs***’!) l)u iii'‘ct‘n<4 as •with ^tla 
■pri)l),ihK- ellvris al »hf aiM-in r«’i'oiit'iuanjf(l The* 
fiiKillv*.. 'nrhj'hs !j\ .is'-nri:'” Mu- tvi'i* =-I 

]ML:'>iiah of the* ‘'12 |i;h»m Iroiii l<K-a) 

aijlhorifii s ruju i ju-ts'- f h, t. l»in^lJs^t tjjor *'f jji-iuL' 
ti' LOvc ihi.' li i!*'loc',s .'1 :!'c >huc<i,ij; >'i jja‘:"»Ia 

.'iNV or asM'*t aia <■ icijiiioil foi ilu- pix 

be’JV.'U! at of .aJiT ni tlu* ji;)’* >d ^ ptvvuiol^ 

• 

"'Tile j)n's>cut tiiiK' {'I \vai'’JU!isl ila (hUy 
litre, too. 'i'hc i'linua Tiovti'nineMt |>ro 
to l.M* aiiMtais t(‘pri. “hreaciies 
oJ the jfOact.” 'i'liat ohjeef eoalil jiave been 
•j.suu'd hy that (iov' i luiitnt a'[ 
Kurfjttan< n^'t t«)<atti ' has ut pa.Lto- 

(ta ;^!*aa(ls witit ihtij hoots wr shots <>n, 
a.iiii lilt loiropiaas lo)]o'Aiii«j lhai a<l\Kt, 
!aM !.'■ I t>i I u i. lUitM ht iii’pos'ij 'ai 

! ‘a. Jilo \ t DicUl s • wl '“t In '-Uj 'v. t f a I at V ' nj a 
'.>M <,aetri.l t oaiM# \ lli^iioi iinlis}K‘iisah 
]\ tor tlu s<tlfatioa. physical 

uclhhthT;e, UKitMi'tl jit i>vjK*rit \\ ]at(-'!L‘c- 
tna* pioorisv^ Moaal wtllart, and carihly 
iiaj'}iOji'S'* <•! KaroptaH'' in l>nrina tliat 
tJit'v s{}imhl i)o able I" A\tar boots anil 
ivitlan iht laacintts ol pai^odas. 
\\l)v then tins jnsisicncc on the])raclicc 
a‘' il ii were a politicai })riviii'.ut, or 

njoialt-5 Itt.'il ri_i.;ju ' X») iloubu ]ieia erled 

and nioii-iii idtas of ]nvsh;^e tvhdre ih.it 
■nhe snjnaior race” shonid iiY coiiijiicied 
‘contirji.s be able to s'atislV c\aii thcii 
whims aiifl ca]niccs i^<»\vcvcr tiiese in i\ 
tl.islj with lijL notions ot otlitr people. 
Ihit ii ss ,n(>L t^ne Imsiiies.^ of f iciverninetit 
to lt;u) eonntcuanee to these perveritd and 
►inoilhd notions and seek to peiiahs’e iJie 
obiveiions ol ilmst who do not beloiiLt lo 
ihc lavoiired r.iei. • 

li is asserted that '“lhrout;IioiU ifie 
\\lir>le pt'riod since Low^.‘r lUinna beoauic 
pari'ot the British Hnipire the jhirinese 
Hnddhist coinmiinMy as a whole lias never 
taken exeepiioi^ to the practice ol'Kuro- 
peans wearin<i lioots-and shoes within tlie 
jireeinets*ot paj’odas and that no protest 
a^aiwst the practice has on relif:i()us 
^.iroiinds been raised durin<*all that period 
liy any antlioritative inenibers of tiie 
Buddhist hierarchy in a^y part of Burma.” 
In the first place, this is the bureaucratic 
version of a jieiiod of tlie history of the 
aamt ry, which may not be correct : we 
n\ist ji.ive the people’s version, too. Jn 
he secimd plaee, any membei ol 

ht Buddhist hierarcl|\' reeojitiised by 

iU| Iniixauoracv as “.tjii Uoritrite” inav 
U't Juua* jirotcsted t but tbd no niejiibei. 
m-aiUhoritaiive ii *. pja^test 


Or, mav it md l>e tiiat'tliose uliouiay 
have protesud have liecn, ipso /a-efo, 
eoijsideivd unantiioritative '' But let us 
suppose Iht' facts are exactly as staled in 
tiie olileiai U tier. '^lay it not be tnat 
liithcrlo the Bm tnese jieople have been so 
atraid of tlic wlntc man that they have 
not [irotesK'd, a;id now that there has 
been a racial and nalioiial awakeniin^ 
tiiroimhouL the wtirid. particularly mi 
view ol llic declaration t)l llie Allies that 
thev are fi,^hliiu* tor the ri>.:hLs of 
nations, tli'- Burmese pe<t])!c have mustered 
eoiiraue tor tl)C fusl i nnc since tlieir loss 
o! iiiilepcudcnce to ;;ivo iiltcranee It* the. 
ifhaioas scniple which was in liicirlieait 
It U be a*bict, of which we aie iiol .moc, 
!i't b>Klv of (>ap'..da intsttts oi 
nunibt'r <>f sncli b idy was party to the 
restiiution,” ih.it was‘luile natural. for' 
nowhere in tlie fiast tun e the priests or 
peojile lik<- tlu’in been anions- the iirst to 
lei'I the proinp'inc'^ ot national si-U-respeet 
leborn. it ni.y\ be olijceted tint lliere 
(iUjiht not to be aii> eoiniecLam belwcen 
the re-liirlh ol nati'-aal teeliim and reh.^ion , 
but that is an mneasoiia’nlc oStjeetioii. 
I'or the Ki'<>w-Lh ol natioii.al consciousness 
makes everytlninj; iiaLioiiv'd dear to tiie 
peojjie,—relij^ion, art. literature, dress, 
customs, style o! livint*', (S:-.. 

But su[>posin^ that tlic resolutions ol 
the itiLCtiu^ do represent aii iuno\.s tiou, 
arc not 'the jieopK i>f a emintty entitled to 
make ' an innov.itifm as regards tlieir 
reli; 4 i<*tus notions or scruides,—p‘a rticulai ly 
when the innovation does not eiiciaiaeh on 
any political, leital, commercial, edtica- 
In'mab intcllec!ual. relit^nuis, or moral 
rip^ht ol any lorcii'ii people f The hieut*- 
uanM ioven.'or ol' Burma is playin,Lj the 
stiami; man cpiite uur.ecessardy and un- 
wisily. It IS ridiculous to siie^^cst Ihit 
in order to maintain liarmoiiv iiciweeu 
>\]iites and nou-wdiites, the whites mu'-t 
have their owm way even in wliat is non- 
essential to them and the non-whites are 
to yield even in matters which they 
consider, it may be mistakenly, of vital 
importance to them. 

As repuds wearing shots fu* lioots 
within the pncincts ot Burmese paj.:o(las 
<me may a>k to know what the Burn.esc 
ihefftscives rlo : iJo they take off, llieir 
Ijoots or shoes or other loot-w’car when 
i*nt pagodas or pati'oda ^roumls, nr 

do they not if ihcv tlo, there can I'c no 
oucslio'i t'f wliat licy really ktl in’Mic 
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jnatU'i'. As Eiir >]uruis aIV iiiniijm l)t‘iii^s 
like iiuia and as huKtpt'an Imots mid 
sli'icsau !n>l IkjIv ol)i(.vls any nuirc than 
Hnrnii'sc nHd-wcar, all rail lad’u'S and 
jaaMluu-.n rinionjT; luna .pcruis wlm know 
till IJiitnas- pcru-tire f-lnudd eitlarJ sjjon 
taiU’onsK and icaddv ronloi-in t<' it nr vr- 
liain Irani visilini;; pa;/«jdm-- IT, however, 
liie Hnnnese iiave I heir fool-wear fni in 
piiirodaj^. they un^liL not to expert others 
to do wlia t tl ey IIieiuseives do not do 

Bargaining and Having a Motive- 

Indian Home Rulers have insisU'd tlial 
.thi'jieople should he eidraiieliised or L;jven 
a delmile piafiiiise of eniranehisenient so 
tl'.at lliat may art as a nioti-e for tia'ir 
enilmsiastHaily vniistint’, in thr army <'r 
hei])in^ othrrvMsv in thr war. 'i'hishas 
hrrii rharartrrisrd by ofliriai and noi]- 
oflieial Anjilodndians as hart^aminu or 
wisliiii.Li to have terms, 'i iiese Eiiiopean 
sojourners expcet niittiveiess or Tji^Iui/tiu 
aetion I’nmi the people of India. iJ(>w 
reason.ahle such an expeetation is wdl 
appear irf»ni the (olhjwing e\traet fmnj 
Aiay dl, regaidin^' Ireland, whieh 
is far more Irce than India ; 

Tin-di'-i-ovei \ f>( t he l-'eiti plot wa'- iujiiieijirUi 
)y siu'eeiMU ‘1 l)\ till jiraeoeal aljamlonnienl t‘f \ un 
.‘•rnplinij in Irelainl. atnl the aii"pli'ii. n, iis ]»laet 
tii e.\ii aoi flinai V iniUicLmenis to voluiu.irv eijhsi 
inent M i'. I.lo \ tl (fctipec is hopt I'nl I liaL llu- resp-inse 
will he Wdrlhy of the hesi aiitl hi^'licst tiaditionv 
ol lulaiui, hut i’ewillle iloouivd Lo ihs.ippiniitineiit 
it lie laiJs to I ct p Ins i<' «he losh Xat a nalisi s 

MaiJ\ ktuid'in p.'ifjeis are mp!ii;.r lain to do so 
W'ltlioui delav, and one vvtmtiers if In* wdl he stroiii^ 
eiioti^h. Tin position i/l the lns|i Nationalists is 
suinnud up m a le!t<r sent to the Press hv Air. 
W allei I>’\lt,.n, nl 'I ippei'irv, who was onee a 
stroll.:: .I'nionist. J'lic le.\t i«< woih (piotin^' in 1 he 
interests of lair|ilav. <d wlin h eoniniodilv lieland 
^icls little in tins eonntrv 

"The Civil Wai <jJ XnnMiea <-lteis an insluielue 
pjirallel to tin jiresent situation m Irel/ind. In that 
war the hlaeK nun wtu Jii\ited to Join tin r«inKs 
ol holh ruinies, In e\ai\ lase ihi pniiLtple of 
luoloin he’ll*, j-phiiir* was i». 11 ij’ jh:.!*] without 
• liustioti. 1 111-, l^ \tr> eliaily ‘■tatid hv I’lesidenl 
I.nieidn, a‘idr«‘sinu tlie porjiU •’! Illinois m JSti.l. 
in the einii-’-e of the .i;reato-t pi oiioitiuuneiU of all 
Lincoln’s caicer :— 

• > 1 ’' I' * k'lii I'ai- i.i ill i , till I 

... ‘ I'f 'I ' II,*“ I *>' 'U * V\ t.<. 1 Ji'ii. >!■ \ /111 

1 . 1 1 I ill II I. .1 t "• in 11 ll'« >, l. I > ilii II 
‘Ol . 'll, I . ill* \ U'U I !■' )r'i tnlll' li il . M'-ll, 1 1 • M .11' • , ♦ V • ' i I) .• 
I''' ■ ' ' III' ,!i III. III ill* I'.,•!Ill'll . i' n* "i.iili I'lii [ )>• 1 . |.i. 

t 

Mav we nut o-inineml these tteneliaiU leinatlvs 
to our •lailish inlets Z liaeli one o( tln*in is as old 
and as eieep as linnianity ; ‘MoUve’ theie nnisf lie 
d jieoiile ao'Ti’t fools Soniet}nn;i» is lavu }L;i\en f«.r 
noihih^. Liie, the erealtst j» sstssioti, is imt staked 
cAetpt Jur freedom ; ami, last of all. ‘A ple•Ul»^e■ onee 


inai^e must he l.ipl.’ <H«;onrs'. fromancxpenenee 
that seetnr strani!f tu tlie ie.'*l ot Cue woiiel, Imi not 
lon-v. \vc Ititdnneii Kiu*w that liujiland denies tdl 
thdie jinnciphs, ami espioialK the krf \Veij.v'iti' 
In r to enMV lu i denial |o I’liviiU nt \\ dson, and to 
fell ion; thai Ahrahf.ni h’lu <*)n. tin ido! of Anieru'an'-, 
w.IS all wroi'i' .*if. idleru.Una 1. . tliat what is true 
am! »i I'oneiidahle in }eu.U‘» to tin mihh* iie^io 
* aioj'it p‘.s'‘iil\ apjilv 1* niLie Insiiineii 

lu Uir pMssut^r printed ahuve in wry 
small type, sidisti'ulr Indians idr tirL;rocs 
and ihr Ilriiish Ivntpirr fur tlu l-uinn. In 
thr rrrnainiiiL' jiurliun oi thr rxtrart suli- 
stilittr h;dia \ot iiviaud, ludl.'ins Uh Irisli- 
iKrn. ard Indian for 1 rish. 

if hurraue'i ats in hidia want ri niru-ly 
mnvrnarv annv, tlsev I'lujuld make trni['t- 
in.L; ('her'' ut |>av. alluwanors, piuspe-rcs ol 
; rumulitm. pmsum ctnd lairirs. It llje'y 
want als*a an mtluisiaslirai un (d riti^'ri'iS, 
llirv imisl rinifi r rili/rn's ri,t;lits nii th<- 
jK’upIr nr at It'a.-^t uiakr a drlinite jirn- 
nnsr nl surli n^ht^, and make llir Indian 
ri<i/rn snldirr's slaliis rfjual to that n( thr 
whiles riti/rn ^.uidirr it is ah.^uid and 
tiselrss (n cxprrt wliuI is practirally nui- 
tivrirss ariion. 

Why America is Fighting. 

ArUon i‘>rurrrd fruin ni'>t.ivrs. and these 
may hr alt'aiistir. st'U-rr^anhn.t:, ur srlhsh. 
It inusi hr ronrrfird tlial. no nallon \ 

i ... 

fi^ht'iiip^ (ally from altnhstjr im»tnrs. 
It is aflmitfrd < n\ all liands tliat 
Anirrirti's motives are nnar .aliniistir 
than those of other hrlliaricnf roirntnes 
Hut even her motives are not entirely 
altniistir, ihoipi^li she tlors not wish lf> 
add to her trrritorya 'rhr (ollowin.i^ 
passaj.::e is tak'n^, from an article in thr 
Sorlh Aincrlain Review :— 

lint, as we haw said ovet and over annin, what 
we me (ightiii ;4 fot is iiol to make ll.e world i ale 
lor Deiiiocraev hut to make the work! sale lot ns. 
Ihneed into war hy (jeinianv. who violate’d laii 
riphls luthless?'. as slie did tliose ol Belgium, wa 
oie lighting a wm of .-.fit defence. We aie lodnv in 
pud T*’ av'vi ih/M pud wa lia\e taken up mins. 
Wi an lighoi'-: to dilend mui wivis ami e'Uildieii 
iroiii the tkfihf.’ ha,'id *d (In (jt iin.an. .\Vf aii* tighhng 
to pioleel ioii li.ones from a hrut<' who knows no 
nuaev, a litule who-e hmt is destincliou ; we aie 
lighting to prest’vc rlic i istilmnins we love, the 
liberty we el'ensli. tile freedom fie.ar to us. We an 
liglif-ing ill i'ranir hecouse it is there we ran sliak' 
Llic* enemy, hut it we are defeated in I'rane* 
we siiall he eoia|Uered in America : no longei 
shall we he fieuiien init tlie slaves of tlu 
nmsf met(aless am! Inutal task master the would lia*- 
known Oui daio-u-is ;rrcat, and only our cnntigi 
and detei mtnation can avert it 

t \ 

Tluit is not tlir (udy. Ameriraji opinion 
tvhicli rlrrlarrs I’hal with Anirrira it is n 
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(lolciisivc* war. A/j/y/scr'" is ^nc 

of the i'orcinost and most widely eft'etilaied 
Amerieau .iTJoiithlics. Its editor says|in 
the April iiunihcr : • 

• Anicncru'S arc MaluraJlv a poru'c loving 
tile horrors of ihe juixaii liattlo-ljelds in Luropn have 
arousi'il II (lieaiJ of war greater than evei rsii-'ted 
liefii(lt. W’lieii i\nicnean \viv(s. and mothers aiid 
sisters read tiic easnalLy lists of the Allies, wiili 
loSM's i‘* tiioj'e ihnn thirtv iliousanil in a‘'ingle week, 
fliev tjI’Mihle lur !hi. 11 lo\td onc'' and aie ]a'i>in|nef! 
to a-'U wlit’herU is ail wo'lii what it (."Ms in tin 
‘■aei ihee of Itf'e and hnili 

;i ilhv will "ii]\ letlect aliille, thi.> \Yill,reali/».- 
lIm! V e have no (hoiee lull I" light d we W 'uhl 
u 111.1.1) !iei. 

\ofa>t lia*- In V ij inureileaiB’ asea-itanied eotutrn 

ina. tile |»]an^ ot t lie jinpei ..<1 anloeraev that g«o >'ifis 
1 oM man V lii.mi 1 lie Mif entioii t o domin.i le tins imiiiui v 
. fiiei dif'-Mtinr f r.i^(> and 1 '.gland. 11 the 
det { well on: ■ *i t he iva\, ( k m'mi. n.ie al ;.’,nns W"uliJ 
he l hiiMiti !i.; I '!i L n^e’i11 a Ml !■ to Xi'W ^ »a K hai hoi 
III li Ll'.ii. a f >i t ni!' ii! and ! ne«l lUU *! Stale's w -nlii 
he eoniiull’P -1 topnv a hiig.e |i"rliijn ol tl i e li-.n'i 
ircii 11 ed :! V ' n r m iii\ .ii < 'isl.i' mg tla w M 

11 1^ err I am as ail ' 1 i ]ia! it t lie 'I'eii i oim aut" 

I I at \ IS ')•. i I a 111 u 11 iM li (Ik i en : t "i ia ’• 1 n ainiia i u s oi 
OeyaaiM,' to tie eoiti j ul.*- 1 ''n "f I tie A dies CM’K’i'-ed im 
Jmtopi Of atid III Ivniojifin waieir, ihe liejinan 
r.iiei and n.i val 1-m C' i!) nil oiiaieh i:nng tin wai to 
‘‘ineiie.i 'll.'! w I siial! h.'ve l" fight them ’*:airhMg 
jii I h'* ihna.s of on I i..\\n ’notiies ilowtvei <aie iiiav 
(i'lireeatc »vai, it pr*. fei.'thU to Md>)nt!i.n . and it 
IS liii nail ol vMsdain t leatiy on w.ir lu rranee and 
r!aiidi-i> r.'itliet liian in >iur <<\\n imifl, wlnre out 
•u^amn and eliddren woiil.l Ji'-' esposed to Mieii 
alio''iiV'i u'' lia\e helalleii ilie ^'leiieh atiil iJelgiaie. 

W’e.oe waging v. loit ;> if'aHv f"! fis a ilelensive 
waitaf*’ iindei eoii^'Mions nio'-l hi ntlieiaf to the 
1 "inni'I ..ii'*e, hteaiisi niosi hefpfid to oui Allies, 
iial at tile *>.11111' tune Je.ast mninoi.'s to mil own 
ynople. iiieaii.se .ill women /ind eliddren aie not 
.inpe I lied. 

lively AineiiiMn ■'oldiei ui tin lunehe.'' m I'ranei' 
IS deiending ilie 1 nited .sTali*^ agairsi 7 inp(’nali‘'li(’ 
iggrc.'M -n JUSt as !rah as la vvmil.j he U serving one 
'■! the gieal guns 01 tlie hat lea le* .it Samh' Ihn-k 
and hijiig at.atmimaii 1] i’ in tin- "(hng \i’e are 
itgditiiig Ui hiiiope I • preveiii liwMnan nnperiali'-ni 
I' OUI (•. iTeoining ns in 'X mer ii a 


1 r Anj;]o-ljid*i!i ]mrc.'iiicra*ts sny Llial 
intiians •ni.uiu to it) preserve- their* 

presmu state of dipeiideiut* on Hritaiii 
lifeatise it is better tlia.u, tlepeiidcncc on 
(bj-jnany, vve may ask, WJiat becomes of 
lijc declaration tiiat *tJic present war is 
't war for tin* fiectioin of the world 
(minus liidia ?), for demoeraev find for 
establi'hin;^ the rig^ht of self-determina¬ 
tion of nations ? And why is not Ireland 


Lonfont to fif^ht to preseiVe lier present 
status which is far superior to that of 
IittUa ? Why is she st«vinp: to win Home 
l^tire ? Is human nature dilferent in Indi: 
rorh^’hat it is in Irelari^l ? 


/ 


Future of Poles» Cs^echo-Slavs and 
Yugoslavs- 

A Keuier's Ule^ram dated London, 
June 5 reads : 

'l‘!u* I*tc**s Hiircau anmn.nc**: that the Priim; 
Mim.sU'is «1! tiii-al Itiiiani. I t.inei- and Itrtfv at a 
mettiiig at W-rsailh-s agiosd t" tin- l"ll"\\ing 
dfclaratiiins . ^ * 

I'li'ith , mat llu- ri'i atiiiii uf .1 ui.iU'd independent 
ruhsli Stale w ii li lice aei ess |i> the si a e"nsO t u IfS 
mu "Itlu emidaiiiMs nl a s"I(ii and just juace .iiirf 
I l.i r lie i‘f i ig!i( in Lui "pe 

See'in{li\. tliai Orvat I'a'inai. hraiiee ami lialy 
a.ss'iei.ite fhcinsilves with Ahiin.-a lu the evpreSMon 
III earnest v\m[iat!.v l.>i ii.iO’■ nriljsl je aspu.itmns 
{"Wafds 1 lie fieedmii uJ t!ie ( />•, !i.)sla\ ami \ iigu- 
Sl.i V peoples. . 

Iseedfess to say the i'oles,theC;^«.eho- 
Siav‘< and file Vug'^o-Siavs in vnIxisc future 
the I'limt,- mmistejs of’ (deal Ih’il/pii, 
I'ratjce and Italy nresn s_\ mjia* la lie.dly 
.iiieiesletl are not, luvet weie and are 
never likely to la* the •b)ro[)c'rry*’ of 
fvrti.nin, I'ranoe and Italy. 

}*n>ba]ily thv prime ministeis of 
I '.t riiinny. A'istna and Turkev are expres- 
sniiilar eoncrrji tor the future of 
Indja, AnaUi and Tripoli. It is a eom- 
furtiible oeeupatmn,—t<' dispose of other 
peoples' ]n'o|)erty. 

'ihe British peojile wfjiild do well to 
consider what others tliink oi llietn, c. 
ilu' lollowing passaga- taken from Iin/ia 
(Lotidoii) . 

Ill .111* interview granted to Mr, Aifiiur Rfinsmm, 
fill' ’■ daily News * eorrehpondeiit at I'etrograd, M. 
*l'i()t^k>’. liehue leaving tor Itresf Lii"\sk, Miid, 
l.iiigliii^., >- 


Mr. Kansoim piuUsled that we unde iwilhuig 
IP ol India ‘ M. TiMisky ti jihed - * • 

We have no positive rensam.s lor 
doubtiiiLT the sincerity oi the Allied prime 
ministers'eoneeni for the futnri’ of Boles, 
Czeeho~Slavsai.il \ iic^o-Slavs. But if these 
.statesmen are tiiorout.^liiy liberty-loviiig, 
why should they seek to liberate only the 
subjects ol enemy countries and not those 
of tlieir own countries, ti»o ? With regard, 
to India, we have heard it saiil that it is 
so very diftienlt ti) give India a bttle 
internal autonomy that statesmen must 
pause and j'ause and jiause before “takiiif^ 
a leap in the dark,” and probably 'nd liy 
pausiiikt* As for eouutries or peoples held 
in subjcelion 1 ) 3 'enemy ilations, whv.dt 
thccas^est thing in the world to makejJiem 
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iinncdiritflV luJcnr. 'I hispresnpfiosrs 

li.'it raoi's (k‘]>eii fciit on cin.‘iny n.itidiis 
lavc li.ttl a 1 rthi traimii<r m >vt'rii- 

ijcnt (hfi'inv lluhr pt-ruxl wi suhjcclion, 
iiakini^ tlKaii tit hn' iaiinc'tHalc iiuk'p(Mi(k 
ncL'. than huJiaiis have had iind<’r Ik'ilish 
iilc lor thu piirjxiscs oi a lilllr inlfnial 
iitoiininy, — v^■ Inch tact has as indit 

ar takiatt the- lust stcjis in st‘lf-Lro\a‘rn- 
!u*nt. Should it ho c«>iitoni 1 od lliat the 
hiiv pi.au pooplos ^vlu) arc now sought to 
•0 luado iiKh'pondciit rofjnirod no Irainin^ 
a soll-”ovt*i ana in, liaviii^' Ijcau aKva\sht 
or iadopoiulonoo, tiio (|;K‘stion would arise 
low thov lost It ; lor, acoordini; to the 
iviliyed predatory politioal ideas hithorltj 
iinoiil and wiiioli have not >ot hc\miii 
o 1)0 considoied harharous, litnos'^ lor 
iidopondeiK'o inoludos iho puwti to 
jrosorxo indojjtndonoo rmaiast the attacks 
)f pow (Tful rohhor nata ui^. 

It aiav ho o.hsorvod in passiim that 
lioso prodfitorv ]»(>Iiiu-al ideas, a apnlioii 
I' piivale tiio, would aiaoum to this, that 
mv man of troaiu^', poet, soioiitist, artist, 
aint, scholar, inventor, eeoiuimist. cap 
aia oi iiuinslry, etc., who was unable to 
ictend his hearth and home and properry 
(jiaiu<l rohliors, would lie consiiiercd unlit 
o lemain a Iree man. and his enshivcincut 
)V Iho robbers \v(>uld be considered jicr- 
ectly jnstihalde. 

The Bombay War Conference Incident- 

Hv calling in question the sincerity of 
oino Home Kulc loaders or ol the entire 
Jomc Rule bcaj^tue paity (it does not mucli 
natter who exaelly were meant) and 
:astin<j: other aspersions cm lliem in his 
)]K*ninj> speech at the bombay War Con- 
lV( nee, Lunl \Villin;;(lnn did nf)l display 
ithcr uamllcmauliness, tael or statesman- 
;hi]). To in\ itc pcdpic ami then to take 
hem to task is not frood manners, aocfird- 
to any crtde of etirjuctte, western or 
astern. II does nf)t indicate the ])osses- 
lon ol an elementary knowledge ol iiuman 
lature to think tliat the best way to 
leeiire the eoaqx'ration ol' tearless patriots 
s to take them to task; though timid 
may h\ iliat w'ay he made to 
‘co-operate.” ’Therclore, what the Govern- 
>r oi ISomhay did was olivioiisly iin- 
iiatesmanhke' llis remarks on rfome 
fioinc ■'Ride Leaguers nr all Home Rule 
.^eap:ticrs were entirely unnecessary, too, 
or the puri>nses of the eonferenee, and, 
.hcr'Torc, irrelevant and supcrtluous^. 


dt may lie liiiat lu' did not and does no 
wain ‘he eo-operalion ol Home Kill 
ie.ri; 4 ucis If so, wliv did he invite thei 
Ic'./ders ? II the invitation was sincere, h 
<lid w’ant their co-operation, and, tlien 
lore, oujrlit not, il only ns a matter ( 
policy, to have insulted them ; if the in^: 
talioii w’as not wdiolehearled, lie ought ti 
have been tlu* last j)t rson to (‘all in (pua 
tion the sincerity of otlicrs. 

IJis Exeelleiuy sa.id with reLOinl to th 
Home Rule beagueis . ‘T camiot liciucstl; 
feel sure ut the sincerity of tlieir siipiiorl 
imtil i have come to a clear undei'slandm 
wirii them and I ha\'e tianldy e\pM's>ed t' 
them all timt Is iu mind. ' 'I’iie liest wa._ 
to come to a clear understandmu Avil! 
,,nv men i- lo lioid with- them a smal 
pii va le eoutc! I nee, w iicre hotli p.i rt ea.: 
and ^imuld It.ivc a Inii ojiportumty * 
Irankiy cvju'es'-nnu .d! -Iini i< lU Ihci 
inimN : tlu w.i_\ I > ea!i a 

c.^nleienco im trankiv e'q)i‘« wUd i- n 
voui' miiid .ind at ilu ^anu lime to pri. 
\ent the other party bom iiaviiur thei 
«av. Lord Willingdon’s conduct ('ipju.ar 
all the more I'epreiien^'dde owing l«> ill 
fact llial /'dear Mi’. Kelkai” li id beei 
assured that there wouid he “fjpeii disem 
sinn” at ll.\ Corifereiui aiul that "aiy 
erilieisni or suggestions which speaker 
may make in llie course of diseiission wi: 
reeei w ea refiiI eonsidera t ii>n of ( h. vern 
meat.” 

It has been said that Mr. I'ilak and la 
Irieiuis, instead of leaving the meetm;j 
miglil iiave stayed on and spi-ken to tii 
second resolution as Mr. Jmua was allow 
ed to do iMid did \\ilh great i fieet. Hut i 
it quite certain that laird Wilhngdoir 
somewhat changGl attitude towards Mi 
liiam \vas not due to M r. Tilak and hi 
Vrieiids leaving Hie meeling at an carlie 
stage ? ' 

Lord Wilimgdmi stopjied Messrs. Tilal 
and Kelkar on the grouml that they lira 
begun to talk polities. Ibit he hru 
hiniselt set the bad exanqile of talkinj 
jiolilies, and allow'od the Maharaja o 
K(dhapur, Mr. tSetalvad and Sir Dinshav 
M. IVtit t(^ talk i>olities. But w'e forget 
]jro-hiireaiierat jiolities is not polities. 

[n the eyes of Ins lordship the grea- 
offence of the Home Ride Leaguers is tna 
thev wish to have terms. This thei 
le.'ulers deny, say that tluy wish t( 

have definite assuiance of citizenship ii 
order that citizeiyike enthusiasm for th< 
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( H' •» St fff t ai 

runii 

Tlic W'-iM.'f.'* i lirUl j.ai’ I.!Tti’i. ' .i; .’, 

Vi f‘! usu .'lia. 

T(* '! !U' \V< OMi : ' 'f 11 .! j , _ 

\\ 0 SI I'll \ • .n ’jv.jim'J's f'.iii. M..' w . nil i» «t 
A It si 1 all a U !' Ini >a lu .ai 1 m i i i.v \\ (' i.. ; ‘u { f > - ; k 

\ on, \\ «'iiu i. < >[ linlia, i-.a’. I.ilpf.l i< ;u • ' oi 

ah’lilt’ \vi"kf(J nnifuttiif •-.x'.ifrn vfliuli was in 
ojifiation ni ila •-isnat jilanl.it ions ol Uf iiavf 

hv'.ai fill- <f a t! !i la 1 i^iin11 -m ami h.irinr iai luaii niir ol 
llif •'•nli-'niiL''' nrai tn-N oti<-in] t'> !ln.s< jiior 

women til l'i|t .ami ji.uf lilt it i.i lie a (.ill {,, il^. 
womaiiliooij <)| \ list r ali.a, it m rfi< In' i «m ma t n (In n 
ifhoi. \Vf .arc i.'lml in ci' aMr to ifp ni i<. \nn tiial 
two of inn VVivi .\iisn.a!i,tii aonua an- on 

llifir v\a\ li. i'lii lo l’clj'.--orn. as a if.u'hf! «}h) tl-- 
oilier as ri iihi o-. 

Wi-havi u.ail w n h iTiaai ailmn :i{ ii Jii lii' iimjin nn: 
aj'i'tai to ilu p.iinotrin • .1 y.air peopie 'Irlivead l>\ 
Mrm San.iiiii Xanin .ii Mlahal.ail, nml wr aif 
IiIIimI w iih uialiinili am! -,M\ tollnnk iliat \ on have 
lieeii alik lix timj *s iieip (o fireotnplivsh so nnu'h. 
TluMecanla noiloul.t that llnmaUini'- cniu-r.- llm 
wotiu ti a 11 • ■ V. i the xv IM I(I 1(1 Man'! tojji 1 1n i a'^ a 
nmU'Mvoiiv l-'r ili. na>ra! am! spi-:in.i] \\«.It c'e ol jiU 
'• 1 stei s w lio li a v< 1 1 'f n di'ini 11 t ]n i \ ilf^t s \\ ht, h we 
oiirsflvi s eiijo', \\'• h.iveli-'fii ihnJle'l at lln/^rfai 
response ol tmlia in tins woilil now when Imliais an<I 
Aii^tialiaim ha\( }>((,. h-jliun^ s'lde liv side ; and 
.Aiislrajiaii ''lonifii join with jndi.'iii wonun m ilv 
universal wish tlirii ii ni.iv sooi) emne lo an end and 
ill'll peai’e, on basis ot ti^titeousiif*,*;, will l»e 
est /'blish< d i!M‘vt i' ]>a 1 1 o( 11 a* winh! kmiwin^ as ive 
do that rif^hfeotm: e-s alone ‘‘i-adlelh a tiation." » 

V'»iir tr'cmi-. in tlj,- L»tea‘ l an.se <.{ tiod, tfoim- 
; > • 1 11' I: n a n n \, 

I iliaii Mfleall, 

I'lv.ddent. 

I h>ieiu'e ifere'^lotd, 

Ibm S.v t \ 

Wc rqn o.liu'i' lii n- il,.- ;>lw)t oj^iMpii!, o! 
Miss !)i.\n!i ;iii.l .\Ji,>s I’n.'sl, w'-,., li.-no 
<;()nc imt lo Fiji (n iK'ip ihfir IikF-ih sisurs 
,'iik 1 wliost'coil! .on- :niil s|ii-il of i Irci IuI 
sacrifice arc appaiciit from flic extract 
from Miss Priest’s letfer (pioled in our 
last nuinber. 

“Disgraceful.” 

A Reuter’s tele.s'r.'un dated Loudon, [uiie 
;{, appeared lu tlie daili.-s last month to 
the lt)IIowin,i> elleet : 


I I 

In iju House ot Lonunon.^, iepiyin;,( to ifUcstioiis 
In .\li* los'.-lh Ififks and ibnun.it i’aije Ct«dl viith 
it’U ii' l L') the letter <»(' hir Sidiraiuainy.i Aiyer to 
IbeMlonl Wi'son, Mr. \lonla.i>u said , “The uupro- 
piiuyottiub (bs}.;raeelul h’Ucr is all the moie iii- 
e\eim dile owin^ lo the position of ilie wuter. The 
asset Lio'-s in the lettei aic too wlM and Iviseless to 
i‘-onii'i'or leeeive noliee fioni the respoiisdjle author* 
ii\ Xo aclion ha> as \el Ifen taken reyardinr; the 
m,liter and I am eoncninueat ii!-; wilh the Vieer<U’ 

^ir 1 1 >. Kees asktd ‘'I-' ,'di. Montayu aware 

tliai til author wl tie htlei is seventy seven am! 
t h.' • lIps wa« A sfnic pt o'i ut 11. »n 

\Vc w’.Ii c->nsii’or h-'m vartwns poiiHs ** 1 ' 
view whether the I'.Ttvr was nisnjraerliil 
ami im])rt'per. 

11 nvv V rtitsorpppfiil, 1)111 OH i lu- eoittrarv 
very Hilt tuai and la an no o I do, I nr ait v pvuple 
lotrv hv rfL^iunuis iiK an^ to he free or i veii 
}ree aiid liuhiMiulem. 'I'he 'ihjeet cd llu 
leiierwas tnh.iN'o Aniei tfa'shielp in L;eltin!4 
lloiiie Kale (ttui’ip-iepetKleiirt*) lor Iiiiiia. 
Sn it was nviilier iniprnper ivm' ilise^raeefnl. 
Anieriea is ait alli'.‘.l eounlrv, and il 
is widldxUMwn and was adniitled l)v Mr. 
IJovd t*‘-‘a'4e in the House ol I'oni- 
inons (iuriii^t.^ the drhate on the Man-power 
hill tru/e pj). r)PvS-f )9 ol tins Keview for 
Ma;, this that P vva> 1 it neees^arv l'* 
Ilonu isiilt t ' Ir.’lai'i as eail\ as 
[ipaet leaide n- (a’der, ainouL' otlier reasons. 

sa i.dv Anu'iie.i .\s Anier.ean s\ m- 
jjatiiy and pressure were openly admitted, 
witiioni ati\ ol (krojuaet v 

laisvil, as liayin^i a'laed p» t lu nrire'es' '>t 
i]b‘ Irish ilotui knle prnlilem, it wao- ma 
jinpropi'i or disu'iaet fill for Imliau llnme 
kuiers to seek \:nerii‘in s_\ inpatIte ami 
sii.'porl. 

,\Ir. Jo'so I hllun. mdv the ](‘ader oi Lin. 
Irish I\'i(iia iiientarv J’asiv.in fits first pult- 
liespeioli ,t- ieailer said : 

I pl'd^* M‘\sed her' to-d.iv, hiioie \'.u Nafnm- 
f!i«.ts of I Isti a il pjsliff, mill tin* fullest iiicnsutt* 

ot pisliee, Is n a ineUd <inl to lh«, liish piople, and 
the X.uioii.d .i'j^..;ui ms .>! lubunl tnllv satisfied, I, 

x-nir name, xxill si.ind in the path ol Enfland, 
and xvdl “.li.nue tier before ifn Xadoiis ot llie world 
Siiexdxiiij; t.n ;s united Irel.md, I xxill appe/il to 
XmeTK'a and to the I’lesident of tli^* 1'nited St ales, 
and i xxdl sax * “'I'ell ifnu she must, liefoie 

she eau piiieml to carry m the war for tin: n;»hts ol 
ah Nalions. l'o lioni-' ami set her liotisc in older ” 

Has an_>- Ilritisli minister dared to call 
this disj^rnceiul or im])roper ? It is a'so 
known that at a public meeting held in 
Dublin it \vii< resolved, if nec-.ssary, to send 
a depiitatitni to America to tell the people 
there how lin^tlmd was dealiiij^ with 
Irelaiifl. Nobody Iris called this disp^raec- 
f'td. ■ 

riie letter not sent liy Mail but 


NOTES 


01 


throujh SiMiio Aim-tiian A-ytli.' 

letter was not in fnI•tlH'ra^u^‘ otanyVon- 
■ipiracy, as it was aililivsseO t-> •tli' llVad 
:■)! an Allied i**ivt i iniu at, .md it sent 
^y Mail, it Wf-uld have been stop[)ed 
hv the censor, there was no improorietv 
or disgrace in st ndinij: it in liie w.ay it was 


tl one. 

It has next hi. considered wlictlier 
‘the pO‘iiti(jn (.i'the wri'.cr” ol the letter 
tnakes its “iniproprud v” “ah the more 
inexensahle.'*' It hy ih-' pti'sition *)l tlie 
ivriter is meant hi*^ he mi:: a t i tie-In dder jfiid 
:» pen i'-iler, v\('.‘onoi thin* It is unprop'.-!- 
or ths;.'.ra'elnl l-'f a I itle-ln »!<!•, r or pen. 
done! to St e‘: fr. edojn (or In^ cunntrv. 

1 ilh-li tiders ;m I f)ensiouers ai’*,- n a hoi??l- 
^l;lves. Uhv p^)sOn>n r''(\-rem‘‘* w.ismmle 
to tile hiuii pidjeial the t\ rliei- liad 

iield and tae wnineui’p ol pnhhc 

[la'hisliip \ iia ii hind's, thtsealso 

woiihi not ni.'ihi a n mi her u i-" [»ropcr and 
tionorahh* lettei mipmjK'r, i .n'xeii m hie or 
hsLOoet tul. Ot eonrse, d anv letiei ware 
le diy iiupiaiper and dis^iMcefni, it would 
eirlamly he all the more itje\eusahJe il the 
^vrite^o^:t were a man oi the, intelh-et ual 
ealihiv and [ni^itiou in judilie lite ol .Mr. S. 
snhraniania Aiyt r. 

As ret’.ards the eonVents m 1 the letter, 
Mr. Momopinion ^^•as • “Thea’-ser- 
taons m t lie letlei'are*t o ) wild and hase- 


ie-'S to r^eipiirv or r<-eeive noliivltom tin.* 
ri spfn'sii>ie anthrji il> ” We have real ihe 
Ulte^‘ thriee, and we eaii sav that no 
statement maoe m i! is tmtirely ho'sideSs tn' 
iK'void of iinth. ^^ane ar<* entirelv and 
hteraUy tine. some •ate snhstantirdlv 
thmit^h not literally rru". and none are 
wit-iioiit tile kerne! ot tlaitli. Ihit, t-aklm; 
it lor ^n'anted that ilu* letter is “wild” 
Itritisli ami Irish politieitins and pulhie 
men write nmfsay lar w il.it f tliim^s witli 
out heir^ called to account lor the sanu* 
The letter is eoura^ieous and patriotic and 
was very tiim ly. But we must also say 
that we iiel that it wmilct havt' hten hcltcr 
and nn^rc elective aiM useful il Air. Ai\(r 
liad written it, not fi\ tlic style ol'an 
orator or a rhetorician, hut iii tlmi id'a 
iudjxc and a statistician comiuiu'd. ii 
wiiilc writing il he had fell tliat the liri- 
tish bureaucracy w’crc on tlicir trial, tie.t 
he was' the judge, and that !iis letter was 
the jndgincnt, against i w hich ihcrc w ould 
lie* rin appeal to inloilmd ])ul)lic opinif-n 
alt o\ci tiic civilTscd \a nrld, he, we '’.e 
sure,*' could have prod)iced a document. 


entirely nnc.wcp tinea! tie and i neon I rover- 
tihle We ,iisM thud; that he was rallier 
optimislie in his estimate ‘il’ tlic number oi 
f'emits 'Al.ieii the immediate j)roinisc oi 
Home kale would bring in Uirccandsix 
months, kroniisis ho\e been broken ere 
lUMv. ( hir opiililiK is 1 hai tliat would have 
nunie iveMiitmeift somewhat brisker ; hut 
it is the in'tn:il eijj.>\'inent ol' libertv lor 
Sonic a[>pivcial»h period ol Mine whieh 
tmn.i' men-pai t-ii Ipa te m a light for iilx‘rt\% 
sneh as tile ore -t n war has been declared 
to be. 

W luni Mr. Mold om proceeded to say, 
“No ael dm lias as \ rt Ijtcn l.akea regard¬ 
ing the ma i Ut and 1 am eoninmnieating 
w'itli Hic X'i'.'ci fyv.” did l.i‘^ immiory plaj^ 
him laUe. making Inm lorget tliestf>«’mv 
interview w hi'-a \i:-. Aiy.-r had witli him 
ami the \'ieeroy, whei; Hie iailer rebuked 
Ml'. \(yer in his ]na sene* , or doe^ he not 
know that liu Chiel Secreiarv to the 
M tdra-(r )\crfmicnt wtoie tiu* lolhuving 
if tter to Air. .\iyer in I-cbruary last ? 

M t'li.i'-, s L', fats. 

1 » '» 

I'l \i Sn, ' ’ 1 1 *-1 \ tlic I r'<v.‘rtiuT-in-'v''Hinci 

Ij IS u'cvuUi h-TH pkiO'-l III ol ponto: 

C'lp'cs <<l a U-ltit jiujp.ipnc to liftvc been scin 
bv \ ou ii( till' ail'he'-is ».} the I’l i-'-hIciu ot Itu 
t nil I' i Stairs Till- If 1 1 cr is ij-io .) t iio -’-j-l !i jnne 1 a I 7 
;viul e'oit.iii.s tin slnteni'T.t licuC traiisinilliM 

tbnmcli I II'’inienri .n Mr :ui * M iPerirv llotchnei 
(who atr lviu)\\ n ti» ' Icti Ituo.i ivithui a few davi 
nl ili»‘(latei, nil liiemoiiii'! ifiat it wouk! never h.aV' 
reael.Ml the a-ill I essee “if iP. Ijv .M.ul " It bas brei 
iniiin^ied t * Ili-- KM'':lleju*\-ia-Coiiiieil tfiat lbs P\ 
ccileuev 1 he \'n -i ix .ua! ttie S etePirv ot State per 
s*i)all\ ipieslaHU (I aiui tebuki-.l vou lor voui fnu'iiie 
if ibis riialtJf In t hi se eu .-uiiotaiiees !lis Kxe«lhi)v'v 
iii-Coiineil has deci led to take no liinhei .letion 

\ finis tub bbillv * • 

• • f'Sd ) hnviiel Paeid.son 

.Sitin'’ Chiel Seeretrirv 

t)r flid .Mi. Montagu pl-yv the dis- 
ingtmuoiis di])]otnaI in his answer to Mr 
Joyson Hieks in onler to p| icab-a certain 
party ? 

Actit>n has a bead \ been taken in that 
M r. AiyiT was I cbid\ed by the Viceroy in 
Mr. Mont mu’s puscnei- .md in that “His' 
lixoelletiev-m CNiimeil | ol Madr.as] ha? 
decided to take no lurther action.” li 
however, to salistv any anti-Indian paVtv 
Ihe^MU''s*.nm he le-npened. Mr. Aivor 
piep.aud tf) sutler, am! he aiiils in^ liis fa' 
Ihe wht)lc spirited and dignilictl ro[)ly te 
?Ir. Montagu ; 

3 do ii.»! i 5{ \ iHoiiicnl iiiii'iifl 1'. ei iiiM :iuv e\enip 
tif’J ^ th' ■'•v.tiie I)} tli.o lei.tei bom .Miv-^.ielloi 
wlik’n niav be taken in l-jrlhi ranee -.I* ilie Sci'rel'jjs 
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St.'iU's .iiHU’-r nil till- ;>i(] iiislant. I waive all 
ipdsifnai t .> Midi luuirv ai-t dip if anv. I go hmluT 
1(1 >>n\ iliiit I iMiiiL it til'll tagt-riuraid 

leerilv loiii nu liutv (o iIid Mnlla'rl.iiKl ilcinaiKi 
me, It !•'‘'iijii iflu MIS lo s,iy tiiiit tlic ease iiivnlves 
‘iiujg jjcixMKji, tliai nj\ (aiise is the causr ol 
e u iii !( I niiPt I V la luuiKianee 1)1 that cans', all 
at IS iiiita —ia_\ panu. ii,v liln-ily anil i V'jr\lliin;; 
<- inns: Ik- saciiliciol .iin]' wilha^iv sacufuTd 
liiniiwir or cxternnieul, iliijnrtalmn and tlu-like 
ve IP. (.1 j or to; 111 . , aud.iiitiis innc ol inv hie, 
th ll•o(,ll^lll\ <‘\|)ei’lali<iiis to lealisc. 1 lerl I can 
U’IP* Hone L'lnrioiis late to nnel in jmtsuaiue t)l 
inip;* ho'iu- Rule ioi India, than to luioiiif an 
el oJ (dheial it raiiij\ 

Renouncement of Titles- 

TIk* rtiioiiiia'nu'iit of iiis titlfs liy Air. 
Siilirainaiii.') Aiwr lias riaisal our nn* 
laiiiud adiiiiration anti respect After 
U‘insults iieaped'MU him iiv tlu‘ head of 
le ('.('veinnient of India in London he 
nild noi Avitii any sell resjieet eontinne 
i“eiiio\” any lionors proceediiijL^ frtim 
lat anlhorilv- 


in rich woiintries like America have all 
^rai^es td education provi-ied for them free. 
On'fliis si.ljjtet the Conuiionwcnl says : 

Ajioloinsis 111 the lUireaiUTacy me ^enerallv 
accustomed to icniaik that in iudi.i the ]mblic 
give jn'ael'e.*llv no assistance in liiillieiing ihe cauhc 
ol tdueaOou Let us see to wlial exlenl that acciisa- 
lioij home I'Ut hv facts Wlieii tlic War hegan, the 
coiilnlintp/ii lioni ]j?ivate luinis as actually yl per 
cent ol the (iovcmnieut grants. Three yems alter 
the War, it was acLuallv S 1 per tent, which sliows 
that llie le^p"tlst‘from tfie jiuljhe to tie* demand foi 
educmion ha*, tnuirove-l in s|)i!c ol iln. linaueial 
stringenev eieated !>v the War H«ie is moie 
toiiMusive i \ iileuce ‘ The lollov\nig figures gi\e the 
eo-*t ol edneating an Indian child on an average lioiii 
all souicc- 1 n rupees 

lUl-1 Id Ihl.’.-lh IPlh.I? 


i'iom ])rovincial u'veiuie d f d 
lYdin funds ol local hoilus tl-la) 


t\ «• It /> ^ 

• I .i i 

L>.s.p 


I'l oiu jn ivate souiees O-j ."> J 'J o-Ci-l 

Total h ojii all sources^ ..iU 11-- 11 l-‘_* ll-Ci-S 

It will he seen that tl'e i oiU rd)ni joii lioni jinvatc 
sources has a!t\avs liecii ueiulv half llie lolal cost. 


f >iir ctuUeniporarv proceeds to observe : 


Indian Education During the War. 

Ill ;i special siipplcmeni to the 
vul it is s:nd 

'liiedadv nevvspapeis leieiillv lejpiiitid a sOilc- 
•nl «•! Ml. j-indlav Sho t .is to tip. i Hr. [ that altei 
-• sliam ol llie last h'\ \eais, Iheie ha> hum no 
ideiK'y to slacken tlie rate ol juipiess. A stnd\ 
the sati'^Lies does n h indicaU anv evidence in 
ppoi t ol that viev\. In fact the gt.jpijs with whicli 
has jiKlaud his descriptive .'ua ount provi that 
was lot.iilv mislal.iii in making s.j ilelinite a 
itemenl ihu .tic 1 Ite hguics su[)plicd hv liini'*cll 
d let U'' sec wliat thr^- ii verd. 

n\ laklis of rujua s 

ii)ii-i'-> ima-id lint; 17 

L.s()emhtuu « 

1. lioip puhhe iimds -Um; 2 nir» 

'J. horn jjrivatc souuts . 'ISlf .”11 

V fi on* all'•ouiccs ... Tss lOor» llUt' 
Thus the ipcicasc in e\peiidituie tioin pultlic fvuds 
I mg 

the two vcai'^ h(l..:e llic Wai . Ill) lakhs 
tile three\(.ais alui tip-War dd lakhs 

In otlu-t uouls. while hefoic the War the tiovein- 
.oil gave for education 1 ir, lakl-s n iwu vears or 
, laklw III 'Mil vcai. tliiy laded to giant ivcii ih.it 
it’|i IP tlie thic. M.iis .dui tlu- Wai hegan. 
r, 'h'mdl.ix Slim .os i uiiMdcn.d wlial (his inean.« 

Anglo-liidiuii JouruMlists l^a^’e olUn 
dd ti'at ()ur cliiidrett *;et education like 
rpliai'S aliiiosi tutirelyal liie exjHiisenf 
iC^ilale. \\c have ere now the 

.Isthuoil t)l Mieh statements, and liave 
lid that even if our children’s education 
ere eu‘irely free and at the expense of 
le Stale, that would not he anvthing^ to 
cas^iriined ui, lot Uk- nioi.cv in the State 
easury i- irdian money, not money 
rought liom Ungland, and boys and girl's 


What IS more note \v<it t hv i rv la live iiicn ;isi 

Ihiiipg the tiiret. veais the co'*l ol cdmatpinfui 
p'lpil 111 Ihe countM has gone up hv ilcun annus, 
.uid this mcn.’ise i*- luade up as f.»llo\\s : (;o^ernu^cnl 
o miuas. local Imdics 2 annas, and tlic puhlic h annas. 
Tims the hnmt <*1 the increased cost of education has 
heen Ijonie hv ilicjicojilc li'*m ihc {niv/iU’ funds 

Airs.. BcsA^:t’s weekly ex|)oses another 
curious misrepi esejitatioii now pn valent- 
in the count ry, i7>., tliat the tniveniiiient 
have given a great’ imjietus to primary 
education, greater titan to secondary or 
collegiate education. 

Tins a pure iiu til. Ilcicarc the iigures. sliowing 
direct c\pen<liliire m lakhs mcmrid hy OouMimu-ul 
undci various hcmls 

PK 1 Hi 11)1(1*17 peiceiitngc 
'• olmcicasc 

Lullcglate . -IS 71 47 

Sccondarv ♦... liOS HID oH 

Ihiumiv' 1.’07 2\Kl 41 

Total including otlicrs ... rpl-O 7Dli 17 

'l ljc increase under jiriniarv education is Ibua the 
hiwest, and hehuv 1l)c average ' The Coiiiparisou 
viiKIs a woi'u- pcicciit.igf* it we take into account the 
liguirs Ici oi:I\ the Wai years. Inning tlie 
truimiuni following IDIH-M. tlie gciieial use in 
edumtion.tl espi i.diyjie was ID per cent, whereas 
that iiiukr tlu piimaiyluad was oniy 1-J per cent. 
^’c( llkic has heen no limit to tlie extent of tall talk 
in him am I a! ic cueles onplic lu m ssily lor ciicouiag¬ 
ing jinmaiv tiiucation 'fin I iovernineiit seem to 
have dicidc I to imivcrsalise cleiiientaiy education hy 
reduc’Jig the piopoiiion addiliomtl giants given to 
tiial dcpaiTineiil ! 

Educational Developments in Warrinfif 

Europe- 

ihe wnr has aZ/ecltd the belligerail 
countries ol Europe inoie closely than 
India, but edueatit 11 lias received givater 


NOTES 


i) 


jttcnLion llicrc during' tlie war tl*:Ln htydiL* 
the war ^wlieroas in India before tlie War 
education reeeieed ni^^ardlv trci*tinenr^l)y 
tlie State, and tlu* grants have diminished 
durinf^ the war. W'e learn I'roni the Apiil 
'American AVr/ew at Reviews th?it a 
reinarivable chapter (d the etirretit 
Annual keport fit the Tuited States 
Commissioner nt Ediieatitm, prepared hy 
Mr W'.S. jesien, of tlie Divisifm of h'orei^n 
Hdiu'ation, deals with the recent liistorv 
and present condition of the schooh-.of tlie 
helh^crent counti ies ol Hnrope as aflected 
by tlic war. The gist of the chapter 
is 1 o t!;e eiicet that, in spite of material 
losses and temporary dislurlianccs, <’duca- 
lirin lias, on tl»e whole, received a strikiiTo 
impetus and Was undei^one important 
developments t hal iniuji* have been lon^ 
deterred if tin war has not happened. We 
ean cue here only In'iei iVatrnumts oi this 
inlcrestinc article (Chapter IV of tlie first 
volume ol the leport hu' H)17), Liie whole 

wliieh is eommendeti to the attention 
ol persons wha are in (piest oT data to 
sUlJport the thesis that tlie war is by no 
means an nnmiti>*ated ealamityi. 

77u* Amcrlcnn Review Reviews (|notes 
from the Keport : 

\ ’vurlil wido iiinvciiii’tiL * l(> iK.*ik’et thf a\ 1 icj 1 v 
t-i Mt’uu’of paklu: ecliicatloij is rosullinc frojii the wai. 
TiH' I'H’t Lijol fliis niovi'tiiojlt is carrit'd forward 

tjvv'ii whili’ tliL* n.itions arc enciil^i'd in llic cxliauslinc 

I’l‘uliict sljof, s tlie clianci'cl conception (d' the social 
\ 0 'rll) (d education Tfie time is past wlien cdtiea- 
I'oii could he ef)nsidcrc<l ti national luxury : it is now 
tc;j;aidcd as a (iiiinarv neer.ssitv ot nationa) hie, and 
(Ilf uujst stiilvin;* illustrations ol tlii'' new coueeptiou 
an ollciefi hv the events piat Iiavc taktil plaee 
duiiiiji the present war. 

I'raiice and linf'laiuJ are cneaged in a simultane¬ 
ous •reori'iinisation «>t their respective systems of 
piihlie edueatioii, and the continuatifm school pro- 
feels mn\ pendin;; in flic jmrliameiits at Paris ami 
hondon are esseiyLially identical. They I>olh in 
trodnee universal eoiupulhorv continuation sehoolin^ 
of ”enera(^ and vocational character. The UngH.sU 
hill pr<»vldes. in addition, for an extension and perlec- 
tum of . Unientary sclmol (wunpulsirm. 

^ About compulsory education in IZnghind 
It IS said : • 

'^u ■ ’i'education hill, lutioduced in 

the British Utiuse ol Coiiiimnis j)n August 10, 1017 , 

ptovuks, amon^ otln-r llnn;.s. tor univeisal compul¬ 
sory continued education fiom the completion ot the 
fK'iiieiita 13 ' school coiii.se to tfjc of eighteen. Mr. 
jesi^i lecoids this as a uiomentuus event,’' since few 
nntions have liitheilo extended school compulsion 
beyemd the elcinenlary schoij. 

.As regards 1^'ranee—I 

itilTanee compulsory C(ii\iuuatioii education is 
pruvidl-d, 111 a pcmlinj.* hill, fi^r boys to the a^c of 


twenty and for Ibc af;c ol ei^litccn , tli 

classes to he held on WfU'kino da\s and pul’erfdil 
onl-.ide ot winking hours. I'liv'-ie.i! Irainin;^ is Url 
j;i\en on Suiidavs Duimt: a pni t td tin* coniimi.ilin 
c.'ujise tlie ln.•^l luel ion will occupy diMl lionrs .j yen' 
and duiin^ the lemnndei l!i)U liotirs. T):e ie(|nii( 
uicnts d(* not apply to youths who arc puisuiii 
studies of a hi^lier i;radc- tlian tluise in the coniinuti 
turn schools. 

('Terniaiiv, Russia and Roland have m)1 
been idle. 

In (•erniany the “UinheU.^chulc” iiiovtment, aimiii: 
at a deinocr.ui/ati H) of llie .seliool s\stcm of tha 
coimtrv, li.'is m.ifle im)st inipoii.'iat pin«,ires.s tliiiin 
llie war. In Kns.si.-i new schools are iuiiiy organize 
ivcrvw'heie In Il.il\ t he i. lenient ary system is umlei 
^oiii^ ex tension, and pi"Visioii has Ihui made 
instruction f>l'illitei .\tc adults. 

Of speci.d ,hite« esl in tins eoinncfion aie the event 
that have taken place in Iloland snu*e Us evaeii.atio: 
h\ tlie olil Ivussiau hiireaticraUe m.u lune. The. firs 
use tile Poles made of Ihnr tempuraii tieidoin ua 
to iniroduce compuN n v elemciUarv sciu)*d atleml 
aiice, noiu xistent under the old ie;.'nne. New school 
\\»ie eslai)hshr*d with such /e.'il that in i»ne >ea 
(lUlo-ld) tlie miinhc-t ot xeliools inercaseti lie 1-7 pe 
tent. Jn Warsaw .•d 'nc U)0 new eli iiientai \ school 
and t'»rt\-seven imlnstnal i onlimialivjn sclu»ols wer 
i‘•lalilished in that ye-ir. 

In aihlition to tlie jircsent activities,extensive plan 
for ediieatinn.'il reconsti uelioii and leforuis afler th 
war aic mulei eonsideraHoii in nil the waniii; 
eoantiies. In these plans Sivcral features appea 
with siiikiii^ simdaiity iii Llie dilieicnt eoiintia-s. 1 
IS, j<)i'example, llie eonsi-nsus of educational opiniui 
that iinprovcinenl must lie sonfj;ht in itrhnieal am 
yocationaf rdueatioii, in niodetn lan^uat^es am 
einnniereial suhjeets, in plivsieal and cliaiaete 
ti aimii;: 

Thc’’bclligcrciit countries have iiol Ijcci 
content siiiiply witli liatijig one anothci 
duriwg the war. They continue to learn 
one anotlicr’s languages tt> facilitate inter 
course lifter the war. In Great Britain the 
Modern Language As.sociatioL' says : 

It is md jiossilile togiveanv exact (oueast ot*h' 
eoiifnieieial rtfalions rd biif;land and lieiinnnv alui 
the war, hut w liatevcr foiui they may assume then 
IS no doubt tliat a knowhdj'c of (hmian anti iJciinai 
coiidUions will be re(|Uirtd fur etmiinerei.-d pin poses 
In the fuf ure it will he evtn more necessary tlian ii 
the past tliat there sliall he in resjionsible ijuarten 
peojilc possessing an adc»juate knowlcilgc of tiermai 
and all iliat the study ol tierman in llie widest sens< 
should 'imidv. . . • The study of Gcrnmn ha: 
iuevilahly .mdUrtd ihirmg the war, hut \\c aic o 
opinion tli;it to allon any furllur diminutoMi to tak< 
place. <'i e\eii to aeeejd the piesmt reduted scale a- 
pumaiieiit, would lie to tlu iialiumd disadvaiilr.g. ' 

'i'hc Gerninn nttitude in this matter 
said, to be rejiresented Ijy the following 
(luotation Innn the Maniiheiiii G.'ii'^^tie : 

The modern languages occupy a piominent piisi 
tl 'u in our real schools and higher real selu'oh 
aIherrealsehulen). No npriow iniinls will ttemam! 
their curtailment because ot our unpleasant jjxpexi 
cnee vvitli the Ficueli and the lan^Iish. (yn tlu 
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f>ntr:nv, ih' lviujwle<3>?e o< tlicsc is 

bsolutvlv iifi-'fssMrv to US, espejially llial »>l liiijilisb. 
•juMiamr »if .t toicij'n lauj^tia^i' <»r «>! a ualioii 

> not au (.Kiii'Ut >j 1 strcn^lli, ljut <>f weakness. 
Icsiilis, <»*■» uiJtuy lias ii'> inlriilioii iil isulatiMi^ lui- 
I'll IfMiu t!ic rest oi Mie worli] wlicn tlic war is over, 
lu does iii)t want l«» wa^ie war alter the war. Slie 
tiives more than ever U* |)eiietralc into the \voiltl. 
....Tlie iiKjdern lanj'ua^^cs iniahi to lie Riven nmie. 
ot less, lime than lieietolore. 

The stmly t>f Kiissi.-iii ii.'is iiiafk* inaikcrl 
iroRjrcss in (kvat Britain, l^'aiu'v, Italy, 
ml (fcrinanv. 

Zan India show a Qualified Electorate ? 

It has been fibjccled tl.at IbwiK* Rule 
annut lie driven to India bt-enuse then* 
annot immediately lie a sntHei' iitly large 
ind (jualitied ehrtoratc. We Iiave met 
his objection in 7on'a/v/.s Home 
'art 1 (Bnd edition), pp. -Jo-oi) We will 
n this note sniipoit out ct^ntcnlion by 
iting the exaiujile <d jajj .n. The 
l///g;/;c//;c writes : — 

I'nder tl.e iidinence <d stmii ii mi\<‘itHn(s aoioad 
liere IS ti RTowiiiR riRitalioii in ifmu foi extension 
I tJie oRlit <>l iraneliise Out >f a (><>piilation id 
oinc liO.O(K)/l(Kl in }a])an not imoe tlian l,('>0(i,Onu 
lijoy tlie ri«lil to vote ; and it is now (elt bv an 
lereasiiiR niiinhet rd Ja|»anes‘’ eiti/eiis lliaL Japan 
lioukJ tall into liiK with the lU'»rc advanced eoniU l ies 
ml extend the vote to all tlie more iiitclliRciit n/ 
Cl sniijeets. In eonneetion with a nieetiiiR lielii 
)!' tlie Inrtluranec of this 4>hject in Tokyo some 
line .’iRo lour men were ariisted liv the police loi 
dvocatiiiR nniveisal snllVaRe, on the ground that 
neh llu-ooes savor ot S'-cnilist propaRanita. The 
lochi Sliitnhiin, while m*! roihr so far as t ) propose 
mveisal snllr-iRc, .slroiiRly advocates an exiension 
{ the franehise. So loiiR as no more Lh/in 'J pei 
.nt id the Japanese popnl.itn»n have anv voice in 
he liovcriimeilt of the nation tlie llochi tiiinks it 
npossible that japan e.ni enj«)\ representative 
oveiiinient. It is to the interest of the eonntiy 
h«t the jiaiiehise sliall be Riven tti as many intelli- 
(■111 citizens as possilde Tliis is the vinv ot Hr tish 
tatesrmn, and even in (uriiianv it is beginniiiR 
ml advocates. K Jnonn going to leniatn belnml 
hesc countries ? 'i lie Kensrikai Party has limmiia- 
imI a bill for the e.\tensii»n of the frantliise and 
resented it to the Imperial Diet ; and the Uochi 
(>[)es that nil parties v\ ill sink (heir dinereiiceb and 
upport the bill. The llochi ascribes tlie increasing 
•lid widesjiread Ciirnijitiim in Jajiancse polities to 
he very limited number of vott rs ami the facilities 
ffoiilrd election eanvasscis foi bribery. If the 
aln>n is to expect any develofnnent of Ikdifica! 
.r •■'•.btv, the grt>wtli of constitutional ideas and 
he jiutifieatioii of cleetoiates the lianehisc must 
le e.’i lemlcd. 

St) in Jnj^an c^ut o( a total population 

GO iiiMlions, only 1,000,000 or 2 i> per 
x'nt. are voters. In countries where 
;)opu1ar government prevail.'^, there is 
.‘itlicf universal manhood suffrage, or the 
:raniiiiise is enjoyed according to educa- 


s 

tio^ial or^property rjualifieations or both. 
In ihe ease o( hidia, taking only the test 
ol literary, we find that there are in 
Ibiiisii India 10,500,2(>H literate males of 
20 and over. They form S-G per cent, of 
the oitnl male population and T'B per 
cent, of tlie ti.tal male and temale 
population. ITms the literacy test alone 
will give an eleetorale to India of 4*3 per 
cent, of tile total population, against the 
I'lrosebl lajianese electorate consisting ot 
2 t) pvreent. of ife loLal Japanese po[)ida' 
tion. Jt cannot be jiretended eitliei tliat 
the Japanese are more intelligent than the 
Indians, or that n prescnt.itive govern¬ 
ment \\as more prevalent ifi Jaiian than in 
Ic'.dia before the late Pauper >r Aleiji gave 
tlie Japanese a constitution some hftv 
years ago. i 

War work of India and the 
Dominions. 

Wliat India has done during the war 
is well-known ; and she has done it at her 
own expense. In addition sP.e has made 
a “tree gitt" of om lunidred millions 
sterling to the liritish ('lovernmeiu in 
(ireat Britain. The Dominions are also 
doing their |‘art, fnU their niotlicr coiuHrv 
/las, ateording to Mr. Honar Law speak¬ 
ing in tlie House of Commons on June Ijsi 
on the new vote of cTedit of 500 millions 
sterling, iein them /!uv> h mdred a/iJ s/x 
inUlions i^ierUng. 

End of Kaira StruiTS'le- 

The struggle of the jicoph* of Kaira hat- 
ended in their gaining their object. The 
vow which tliey took meant that as 
there had been a failure ul i ro])s (govern 
merit vsbould suspend eolleetion oi th( 
revenue I’roiii the poor; and in that east 
the w'cll-to-dy would jiay *'he assessineut 
due by them. I'o this (.Government would 
not at first agree. But early last month 
Government ])fissecl orders on the lines 
asked tor bv tlie passive resisters. 

Messrs. M. K. Gyndhi and V. j.Pate 
say in their manifesto to the people o 
Kaira : 

We ate i‘bligt'(l to b.i\ with sorrow fliat althoiigl 
the struggle lias come to an etui it is an cmil \vith(»u 
grace. It lacks dignity. 'Ihe above ordeis hav 
not been passed either with generc'sity or witi. tli 
heailinlhem It veiy much bxpks as if the order 
have been passed with U e greatest reluctance. 

All liononr to *he women and men o 
Kaira for their ^Tearless and pcacefii 
struggle. All honour to their leaders.' 
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Mr. Gandhi's Gospel of Pearlessnesi. 

In tlu^ course nf the Kair.i stru^^lc Jlr. 
jarulhi liAs niruJe inaiiy spccdivs whicli 
leserve to he ivscued trom the epheincral 
‘olumns td' newspapers. In a previoius 
ssue we published select passa"<'s from 
;liein. Tlie following is from a speech 
vhieli he made in village nanietl Khan- 
Ihali. 


He* said that llit* first tliitij; to do tti any stsu^i^Ij 
i Satva^iralia is li» stick to Odtii. li wc juak** a very 
uhtl** dchnitl'Ui «'r truth, it iru-luili’s njaii\ iliimis. 
(lit hecausi* uui dchiiilion of tniih is ratlitr iinruiw 
.’c an* roinpi‘llo'1 to add a litilr to it. \n lt\is 
trtii 4 ;'lc \\c arc- nor to (»p|»osi‘ aiivhody. vi<‘ art* not 
o aluisc anyh< h 1 V. If lli< afui'^rs ns, wi* 

ive to tolcrait’ it ]l he lOvcs a lilotv to us with a 
ticK, at* liavt* to hear ii wiflioiit a )>I< 

A rcliii n. •• 


‘Al.W V« S S I ICK TO rKrTlI." 

Sci-oiuilv, a SalvatiraliJ lias^lo lir fearless. He 
as only to perfoini )n.s (hif\* Von know tlial so 
niii as vvf sOck to trutli, ui* icinaiti ahsohnelv frr 
roin fear. \ on \i>ll aK\a\s e‘t pi • dcvtioii il y-uir 
i-ahtij^s will In i f i aioJitf/u vvard When wc are in the 
rronji, \vc fe-i-l Yrr\ lu i voun jilioiii n?. 

* Also \ he lollowing : 


Real la a\ erv h'*' in r^ccivi.iL' jmi lu*r t han Ml .ci viiij^ 
lows. \ IS I I't d.a\, I was- r»*adinjj »uv fJita Thcio.n 
sa .V that on*.- “< the cUa« aetoristies of a 
, as‘Wpal 11 .Miaui.” ii nieans Dint in ;ae<-of d'iu;»er 
. Ksliatii.\ I does not fall hark, lull, o'-^ilie contrary, 
iu'ks to Ins p-)St If mir (lovernnu-nt vvdl not h^tht 
eifli the (h'ini.ins as it does now, li our soldiers jro 
aid stand iit-iore then) wenn«'nless and will not use 
xphisivi-'- and say, “We will flit* of your hlows,” 
hen 1 am are our L'tovci ninent will win tlu- tvai at 
iiUT. r>nt sftch an action itcpnres “sanskav'’ ; and 
n’h'i possc'*si-s most of u. Tin- vet;etal)Ics that 
:row in Itulia wtll not grow properly in Cnehind. 
'he seeds of “‘•un.skai” will flotmsh in India, f’urt 
ira vei V lies in tilt* po-A-ei of cndutancc. It is leal 
hif \ ayraha. It is inoan*to run awriv mi fact* of 
langer.” 


Cloth famine in«Beni:al. 

A genLlemnn writes to ns (roni a tf>wn 
n the Central Provinces : 

“Tliffloih iainiiif in iJcngal liaf hreoine a rc.'d 
nenat’e*. (•^c*ry<lay one re.'uls soinctlnng or oliit-r^ 
ihontllic growing divtu-ss in tlie eoiiiitiv—li.'Uars 
ire looted, w.iyfarers an- rohhed, women au* stripp- 
t! iwiked of their elotlies—the'-c t^nd similar items of 
lews are iiKliealiee of flit* distress of the people. Tlie 
vorsl Jin'* iilso happened* men and women have 
mfUinitted siiienle to avert# the sliame of nudity, 
joveriiinent have shown coniincndahlc i{uiekiie''S in 
iui)I)rt‘SsiMg crime, hut have done nothing else. 

1 liry have acted like an empiric in trying to suppress 
lie extei util symptoms of the evil without atti nipf- 
ng t4> reach tlie rotit of llie evil itself. Hence cverv 
veek some bazar is looted, though the men arc sent 
.o jail the next week with rigortms imprisonment. 
.'ubUc men and journalists ilave suggested various 
emedies, but they have fallen|on deaf ears. Natural* 
y prfojile ask, has LancffshircVmv thing to do with 
he trouble ? ' 


I'll- *< i'' anoiluT aspect ol» lii'.* iroubl- win a lia 
evaded ilie mMice of the goveinmcnt and people ( 
TU* ngd 

“Why’is it that on** heais most ;diout the cdoll 
famine in Kcngal Is it that Hcngnl is economlcall 
worse off th.in other parts of liulia, or is it tlia 
Uengrd is more dcfii ndciil on foicign cloth than ^>the 
parts ol Iiulia / In the (.Vntial I’tovincvs. which i 
umloiibtedly nin* of tho^ ]io<»test paits of Indin, th 
distress ol tlie peoph* n«jt so acute because th 
jioorei classes and specially llic womcn-folk arc stil 
aeeustonu'd lo wear hoim--spiiii cloili Jt is a piL 
lliai Ueii.i'al w It h hei latgc population o» wcavf*»- 
should 'ad l(» make tie* most of it. 

“Tlieilut s <il the go\einiiieiil, however, is clear i 
ihe piescul Mluati m. Soiuelhiiig of the nature of 
elotli -'DiilrdHer should be impi ovised for the situalio 
who should take son-k of the avadalilc cot (im fabric 
in tlu* market and pi event coiuenug fiv unscrupulou 
tradesmen oi ■•apitrdists. Th'* stress on the marke 
(-an also be ii*lie\'evl to siMiu- extent by the riche 
classes going in for the comparatively dearer stu 
made in tliccimiitrv, alhivving the p »orcr pcoplii 1 
purchase the cheaper fiMcigii varieties. Meanwiiil 
ichef ccnties should be opened witluiut delay a 
suggested in tins review* last month. 

Since \vc wrfftc last on liic subject 
more cases of suicide due to cloth-fainitic 
of stripijing and ndihingj of women, o 
llieft and roh])frv of clotli, of poor schoo 
I)oys abseirting: tliemselves from sclioo 
owiuig to want of proper clotliing, havi 
been reported in the newspapers o 
Bengal, and l.u'ouglit together in the page: 
of the .'ls//ff/ 7 / number of the PrrthnsL 

Pre-occupation with the War. 

L>mdon. June U 

In the House i>( (amimous leplving to Mi 
Wlntcliyuse Mi. H mar I.aw sttited ih.at the (oiveit 
ineiit was consuls ring the ipiestion of the posulo 
o! w<mton with rvSjiect to election to the House 
C<mimoTis.—“Keufi i.“ 

This is an example of entire f)ro-oeenj)a 
lion with the War. Another example i 
furnished by flu* following : 

A m-M<>nii.is.\TioN seuivMi-*. 

Ifitluslri.ul h'vi net mii, 

l.,<'n(Ion, May i?‘.k 

rii<' militar\ aiith uiiies and Mu' kalioiir Mimstr; 
are eim-iged in iieileclinga demdidisatnm scheim 
U has fai -rcaclimg i ainttieat n ms including eightee 
dispetsal depots in 1-^ iil'ind, Si-oilaiid and \\ afe? 
I lu* bfisis I'f the selieme is imJustilul reconslruclioi 
nol.mibtaiv eonvenicnee. It is uinfeislood lha 
sohiicrs vvitlioul • leciipii1 1 ’'IIS wid have the optiu 
of leniaiiiing in tlii* aimy a litHe longer than tlios 
wh'i in*ivc. Many may dc-ire to reinam vvith^th 
colours ami willi lliose il may be necessary * t 
g?itrison India reukieitig men there who aic anS.'.'ou 
to gel home.—“Keulcr.” 

Indians have no reason to feel proud o 
the use of the phrase “to garrison India.’ 
To garrison means to station soldiers loi 
thepuri)OHC of hohliiig i i boiitlage a sir!>Jee: 
population. Indians are expecting b< 
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p.'irtncrs iti tlic Hnipin* ; hut the idea of 
k.•cpiuii them under as a suhjeet poi)iiIa- 
tion appeals to he the iflea still nir>st 
])revalent in the minis ol the British 
people or, at any Kite, the British govern¬ 
ing^ classes. Another meaning of “to 
gMi rison” is to station sitldicrs for defence. 
Caiinot Indians he trained, eipiipped and 
trusted to defeiul their country even after 
the war ? 

A third example (d'utter prc-oeeuj)ation 
with the war is furnished by a |)retty hmg 
ix'euter’s telegram dated London, June UO, 
of which the opening sentence is : “The 
ivport is published ot the Committee 
appointed l)y the Boanl of Trade to eon- 
sider the position of shipjiing ■ and ship- 
hnilding industries after the war." 

A fourth example is furnished by another 
longish Reuter’s telegram aunonneing 
that “ivord Haltonr of Burleigh’s 
Committee has piesented a tint her rei)ort 
on tra<le after the w.irf' 

Otiier examples axe to he lound in the 
fe>Ilowing :— 

Af'iiik TUI- Wak. 

Cnviniiloymcin 
Loii(lt>n, M.i V’ 

Mr. Hi'iyes I'ihluT, I’lcsHirnt of thf Loc:il trovcfa- 
n enf Ht»ard, speakiM*^ at ?»a itldiistiia! council dal 
[]ot anticipate any uncinplovnji iit Irotildc for iirtnv 
vcais after Llic v\ar. Hr ainici) at huil'lin.if at least 
tlirei* hundreil workiiu'n’.s liwcilin^s witlnn a year 
>1 tlic declaration of pcaec ^ 'Reufer," 

IMI'KKIAI VS < rie 

iijii frynl. 

London, May ‘JO. , 

The .annual tn('otini» ol the I'oloiiKiI lustiiutc 
lasscd a la Solution on the in(»tion of Ivarl Biasbcy, 
uging tile ‘'epar.ilion of the eontrol of imfienai 
natfeisfiwtn tlie donie.stie afl.iiis of tlie Motherland 
Old that a setllciiienl of the future constitution of 
iij; rnited Kin^^doin is essential preliminary to the 
liseussion of tiic future Ciovcrnmeiit i»f the Linpire 
It the Special linjierial ('oul<rciice to he ■‘umnioiicd 
ifler the war. 

fhese ;ire in addition to other examf)Ies 
loticcd in pn vitnis issues ul this Review^, 
;uch as the publication (d‘ the report ol' 
die committee ap[)ointcd to consider the 
‘eforin or reconstitution of the House rif 
vords, the attempt to reform tlie Angliciin 
■liureh, tK:e. 

^ A most significant proof of the fact that 
he' British peojilc and therefore, British 
italtesiiien are tliinkiiig of many other 
hiiigs besides the war is that Dr. I'isher’s 
wry progressive, comprehensive and 
ilniost revolutionary liducation Hill has 
leen re-drafted and is being discussed iu 
he l>ritish Press clause b}' clause. In 
cotraiid, we read in iht Times Bducix'tionul 


Sitf.plciuent, Afiril I, “Despite the wat 
the average of educational activity is be 
ing tuliy maintained, ..ihke liy universities 
teachers, and local authorities.” In Wales 
we learn from the same paper, tiic repor 
of the Royal Commission afipointed t 
consider Welsh educational jirobleins wa 
publislicd on the eve of the colleg 
vacations. 

Limit of Admission in College classes 
in Allahabad University, 

In a ebeular which the Registrar i; 
the Allahabad I'niversity has sent to it 
constituent colleges, it is said that “wliil 
the number of students in a class slmuk 
not exeeeil 00 in any eireunistanee, pivfer 
:ii)Iy it shonkl not he toer i.*.” it i; 
said that this has lieen doi'e in piirsiiarie< 
ot a syndi‘‘ate re.solution, idir years pas 
in iin pruviiuv has tlier.* been a Inudei 
outcry ai^ainst want ol aecommodatmn ii 
Colleges than la tlie L. P. And yet here 
not only have no new Colleges boei 
opened, Inu l!ie classes are going to in 
made smaller. In lecturing to classes 
to is as good or as bad as (Jfl ; and as foi 
paying individual attention to students, it 
i? as iinjiraeticable in a class of 4-5 as it* i.^ 
in one of bx). Moreover with its smaller 
classes, can it be sai<l that gradu ites or 
undergraduates of I he Allahabad dniver- 
sity are mentally better efjuijipul than 
their fellows in the other Indian Pniver- 
siti'-s where the classes are not so small ? 

Oi r. P. Colleges which have tlie 
smallest classes, Ckicen’s College at 
Benares, a State Coll'‘ge, is one. Accord¬ 
ing to the theory that the smaller file 
College class the better the teacning, this 
College ouglU to show good results. Of 
course, the peiventage nl' success in e.va- 
minations is not an ideal te-L of ellieienev 
for a College, but it is the only laugilile 
one. Now, in this year’s Allahab; d B. A. 
lixamiuation, tlie percentage of siieeess for 
the whole University was as low asm. 
But Oueen’s College shows even a lower 
percentage of suecessi viz., 27. Some other 
small colleges which showed bad results 
are : Christian College, Lucknow, 24 -; 
Jaswant College, Jodhpur, 10. On the 
other hand some large colleges with full 
classes also showed bad results : Agra 
College, BO ; M. A.-O. College, Aligarh, BO. 
Though no eonclusibus can be drawn from 
one year's results,! the above figures at 
least show that i^'tudents can be badly 
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I)oth in small I'lnssos as *vl* 1I ris in 

cL'i^sscs. Its oppusitc, luunely, that 
itmlciits can he taii.e^ht \vell ill^ smalt as 
veil as in big i'oile; 4 os, liii'is suppor t I'roin 
Ik* results f>r col[e;j;^es which passed a 
lighcr jiercentage than the rniversity 
ivenige, which was .'11. Take some large 
'ollcges : Aluii* Central College, IT; Can- 
ling College,'ir>. 'i'ake some smrdler eol- 
eges : Isaliella 'I'liolmni College, (>l) ; Si. 
Vndrew’s C<dlege, (lorakhpur, 50. riiesc 
igar<‘s are taken haan the Ee/a/c'-. • 

'Du* V. C. leaders have not yet sneeeeded 
n indiieing Coveniment or tlie I ’niversity 
-o raise tlie limit ot admission in college 
lasses. They should earnestly try to es- 
.al>lish more oolleges. I'his is being dol^e 
n provinecs libe the I’anjah, Hengal and 
Bombay. Clas‘'es in tV.mbridgc I’niver- 
lity number Irom loti/ooo. At Harvard 
Jonic classes are very laige and some very 
miall. Ti'ofessor iriussig’s class in cco- 
roniics ilicic nnmbcTs in some years as 
'iiany as .500 students. No floubt, .'it tlicse 
inivcisilics iIkmc arc tutors m cliargc ot 
unall groups ot stiulents to look after 
;heir iiidivultial needs. TiUiirs may be 
ippoiiitcd in Indi;i, tiio. \Vhv expect 
professors to p.ay attention t.> the rcipiire- 
nents of each student •iudividn.ally, when 
his is im])raeticabk^ unless their classes 
.‘onsist of, say, lO or 15 students each 

WKat Soldiers are Paid in India 
and Abroad- 

Before the acceptance by the Viceroy at 
the Delhi Conlcrcnci^ot the suggestion that 
the Indian soldier’s pay'*slioul(l be increns- 
al, the very idea was scouted by Tory 
\ngIo-lndian journalisfs. Wlicnevcr our 
pa])erH raised the (jucstion, they said that 
they were trying to get the highest price 
or ‘*Ioyalty/’*or soifie such ^'(pially stupid 
thing. gBut sec how British riiul Irish ami! 
American soldiers .arc treated. A mes¬ 
sage to the “Daily Express’* from Dnlplin 
says that recruiting in Ireland will be 
.airried- out on the lines of the General 
Election with extensfve distribution ol 
caliets dealing with the pay of soldiers, 
■ilhtwunccs to (Icpcndents eiiuj provision of 
Vi/;r/. In spccakiug on the Irish situation 
in+he House of Eords Eord Curxon said 
the promise of hind grants to Irish 
reennts was exactly |tlie same policy as 
P^sued in England liir the last tw'b or 
LhVee years relating Vo soldiers* small 
Holdings. So British and Irish soldiers 
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are to get small jntflr^. Their pay als<5 
lias lieca iiiL-rjasial during the war, and for 
soldiers .ml sdiwrs llic income-tax has 
i)ccn specially rctluccd. The o))ening [para¬ 
graphs of au articb: on “I'hc (b)vermnent 
and the S pI'm-ts* I'amily” in 11 k .l//K77tv//] 
Review of' Ri'vlews or Apiil liy S. M. 
J.,indsiy, I'rolessoi ' . Social LcgisI.Alion in 
Colnmlpia Ibiivcr.'^it v, runs thu.> : 


bvTtv nirxii. W'Miirtii t»r uhil'l, wlu) 

'‘nut’:* 'v Lo “P ' Ins hu’ t > iic!)! \vu\ this Wfir imist 
i‘\|.v.vt i'» iitaiii--'Mil • iro'ii-•. l •) ilo witlioiU munv 
thing's will 'll woiil'l j}f (.••iiiMilciVvi (»r(lii!ai ilV ncccs 
•-jirv .iiiil jjr-»]iM, ;iii*l l«> suiiLr mans hrinlships. 11', 
ho.Yi'vcr, \''»it Know \vli'> has alrcaily uuuJ 

Uu‘: real sai.'i iiiYi- ol giving up :i l.'Uhci", hushaiiTl 
sou, hi'oihcf, ur near iilativo U> the exirji liaycai<hjn> 
“acMvo servu-H*’* <»f the iniliLnry am! u.'ival forcci; o: 
the I o'liitTv, aii'l is at til'’ s uiic* tiiiio sullering waul 
ui distiess joi i.-uk >1 r shell i winch nf^nuw 

e.'in hiiv in Ins m*i hliouiho iil, the Ihircaii ul Wai 
I'lsh liisiiomce in tla 'rivasurv Pej):irtiiu*tU a 
W’ai'hiji^jt on w.tnls i leai n vi n or Irom sncl 
pel sou «!ii 1 el. 

A pist ami geneious "rnincnl through th< 
:u hoti ol :i pat 11 > it le • 'oi n .-ss lias plan neil to p re vein 
ami uUeYiaLe siieh suloniig, m»t as a matter r> 
eh.mty Iml ol tiglu, not vrars .aUi'f-eard, ihrougl 
the pohtieal insoiifism »l jicusioiis, but at <mee hy i 
new seieiith'o apfihc.iii 'i o! tlie pniuxples il' socia 

lUSlu'i* 

rile r.overuim'iu expiels every cnhstcil mao to (h 
his fluty not only to In-, couatrv Imt also tf) lit 
iMinily and th ise dep"ndciit ujion him for support 
Congress ena-'fed m the soldiers’ ami sailors’ insur 
ance law' ol Oelolier «», 1U17—cnlaruiiig the aetivitie 
of the < fovenmu'ut Imieau ol war nsk insuraucc i 
i lie Treasury Oepa: tmeiM —the most generous am 
lar siglit'-fl u'Lve fd Siieia! legislation that nn 
Minlrv lias yet put Jorlli. it contains three grea 
divisions (1) A jnovi^ion tor Ixuii compulsory an 
dnut.'uy allotments (it [My, and lainily allowance 
granted and paid liy til rrovernment to tb 
milics’ ami depemlcnts ol'all enlisted nieii (incliidin 
womeiil in the militarv and naval lorec?# ; ('J) pai 
ment hv the tlovcrnmenf. ol C(jnipcnsatii>n 2 fciul imj^ai 
iiities for fle.ijl disalnlity resulting (roiu persom 
injury siiflTed fhsense eontraetci] in tlie line * 
datY, and not due to w id miss onduei, fiy any e«m 
mi'^sioned olTicer‘ir any mlisted man or memher y 
the Xnrse t'orps (lemale) *. (Ul a provisi m l.>r chca 
(nsuiMiu'c which commissioned iliiccrs. enlisted me 
nr mcmh.as id the Xnt se ('ot ps (Icniakj may takt v(/ 
Liritanly .as added proticlion. 


.In America “on March 15, ove 
1,500,000 j)cn;t>ns in tlie military ant 
navail I'orccs were insured for over twelv 
billion dollars ( $ 12,000,000,('00 ) an! fw 
an average of over $ SOOO [per 
“.M.any ol tlie largest units of the niilitar 
forces .'iiv more thrin 00 jjct* cent, insured.- 
\Vc arc hirtherinformetl tliat “Cong’^ess laii 
till* riglit foundation for this | Si)ldict> 
and saib.prs* insurance ] law bv /vi/sWjg lit 
pnv oi thc cniistcil men in (he nrn^'nut 
n.'ivy, lu.ikiug the nniiimnm ]K<y (ur nearl 
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all in Lin'st'rvicv $’'U) a month, or dauhlc 
whnt il u'//.' hcfarc hi most and 

hij^hcr than that ol any other army in tiie 
world/' 

Lord Ronaldsay on the War Loan- 

While wc siipimrt the War Loan, (hetv 
arc some points in Lord Konaldshay's 
speech on the snihi-ct which re’(Hiirc com¬ 
ment or eluci la I ion. IK said : “First, for 
the moment lei us coiwi-ler wiiat is the 
ilnancial aid wiiicli India has promised to 
the Ii;mj)ire/' It is not India which has 
piomiseil, it is the (K)yenimeiu ol India. 
Ihe people of India and ifie tlovcrnment 
of India are iiot identical. Ills lordsliip 
also expressui disapprohation ol' (lovcrn- 
niciiL olli:iais ov an\I)‘>dy else brim^inf 
‘hmdue pressure to bear on these people 
( /. c. tlie masses of tiie people) to subscrilje 
ti) tile war loan.” Xn j)ressnn‘, due or 
undue, onifht to !)'• l)r()ii^iU to beir on 
anybody, rieh or pt) >i\ to siibsea’tb/ to the 
^var loan, llis hxeei!et;ey also said that 
by sul)setibiu;.r to the u.ir loan the people 
L-oiild kee|> the interest (j)aid t.oai the 
[)roeeeds of extra taxition) in the eomit ry. 
riiat is true. Mat, in iiem^al for inslanee, 
the people who .'u'e siiliNeribimj^ largely are 
the foreign exploiters (like tin* jute Aliil- 
owneis) and their rn’oUers, middlemen and 
retail trailers the Marvyaris. 'riie bulk id’ 
the people only pay tlu* taxes from the 
proceeds ol’ which the interest is to be 
[laid, they are unable o\vin<^ to ])over|v to 
siibseribe and thus ^jfet back a part of the 
taxes in the slia[)c of interest. ’ 

His ILxcdlency observed :— 

Much of the inonry wliicli is used tor war 

.uirposes is einpiuvol to jjiuvlia'C coiuirroiliues wVich 
lit oiu* Lime woio iin|jortKl ioun countries 

uit wliich fire now [»einix in.ule in over nicieasin-^ 
jumhors iu India itoll (hear, hear and applause)- ^ 

And he named boots, hides, and tanuiiii^ 
materials as some of tiiese thinn^s. Ju the 
bif^ advertisements, too, ol the War Loan 
appearing- iu the dailies, tlie followinp^ 
parai^rapli is to be found : 

” u, tl) Ai I. MoNhv vSi'KNT IN India. 

i»ud)nh!y the i^reattsl udvaut.a^e to India of the 
[,,oaii will lie spent ui India. The iin^ucv will l>c 
used to pr(i\idf Wlieat, Kiee, and otljcr toods nils, 
lute. Cotton, Tea, Hides. Hof>ts and Slioes, Tents, 
S:c , tor the use ot the Arniv and the Allies. Tlieie- 
oru, the cullivaLors, tnaiuitneLuo*rs, merchants and 
rvery ctuumunity iu India will I cuefit. 

Ge\U'rally speak ini', this is unrioubtedly 
an advauta*/e. But we have to see who 


are 'the people actually benefited. In his 
evid^'iu'e before the hulustrial Coinmissior 
at Bomlyiy Mr. Karimbhai Adaniji I*ir 
l)hai stated the well-known fact thai 
factories or concerns owned by Huropcarn 
•j^ct all unduK' larj^e share of Goveruincni 
order.s, soiiietinics in excess of Lheii 
eajiaeity to ])r<)m]>tly execute them 
whiI:U eooeerns owned by Indians do iiul 
.^ 1*1 as maeli patroa:i<.,^e fis their produeiiii. 
e ijiaeity entith's them in. 'this slatemeui 
has not lieen eoiuradieted. ti >verinne!i: 
should j)u!)lish a list ol'the firms wind 
receive orders lor manufactures and tlu 
])rubable value of the orders, to ciuibk 
the public to estimate the extent of tlu 
l>_<ielit to tile natives of tlie eountry, O 
eour-^e, even if European firms in tin 
eountry ;j^et mn^t of Hie order.s, somi 
Indian laljourers, artisans and clerks i^e! 
their waives ; but that is a small part o 
the profits. 

As lor foolslulfs and eommoditles liki 
Wheat, I'bee, Jute, Tea, \:e., we have t. 
s:iy sometiiitiLi about whac is produced ii 
H**ni>'.tl and Ass.am. We do nol see ho\-\ 
the HeiiLtal enltiv.ators ol jute and rice aia 
b'‘iielititn;-. i'ar froi eiito\'inL( aiiv uii 
usu.al (irosj) -v’ty on account of the war ni 
on aeeomit of tlie speiulin,t^ (.>1 the w.ai 
loan in In iia, they are in such distress foi 
want of cash that many of lliem eaimoi 
pay or lully pay^ their reals .nnd Iniy elotl 
lor themselves and tlieir families. Tin; 
has affected the landholders, too ; man^^ o 
tiiem are in straits lieeause of the non 
realisation of rents from ryots. .As foi 
most of the *ea-gardens beloim t( 
Hnropeans. In Assam, wiiere most o 
these i^ardens are situated, 519 belong t' 
Europeans and only i>0 to Indians. 

Elxcess Profit? 

t The Goveruincnt Statistical Dep/irtnicn 
lias published lij^nres sliovviiif^ the profit: 
of i-2 Jute Alii! companies during the Iasi 
four years in jiountls sterling. Tlu 
following; are net proiiLs : 


Year. 

Net Profits in SI. 

191 I 

823,000 

1915 

4,001,000 

191 () 

0,155,000 

1917 

4,089,000 

Total for 4 years 

CIO,288,000 ... 


In pre-war years.the net profits general¬ 
ly amounted to one million pounds 


NOTES 
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innually. On account of tho* wart Oio 
utc Con|p;niics ^rot huj^c orders for lra!;s, 
vie., and thus made enorinoufi proTUs. 
H) l)nt for IIk’ war the profits would have 
)cen d- udllions in four yertrs. lienee 
I12,2SS,()00 represents the exeess pn fits, 
u linjj[L'nul an(j other hellii^erent countries 
xeess profits, durinj^ the war, have ])eeii 
axerl iroin 50 to KX) ]jcr cent. To he 
)recise, let tis quote the scales ot the 
excess Profits Duly from the Daily Mail 
car lU)fjk \<)V lUlS. 

This (lutv is' hvitHl oii ihf* ftniotint b \1iicli 
rojits inailo m btisiui'vscs lv-i\vccn l!u- outl at tif 
lu’ war an'l August Isl. lUlS, exeirdol bv in<»TL* 
liait tlu’ sfatMl'iT’iJ ut ]ji-lilts ina«lc* bifuio ilu* 
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If the Jut'* Mills liad h-. cn taxed (uiiy 
)0 per ceut. of their excess protits (h>ver!i- 
nent could have j.pjt iii d-ye*jrs 
)00. 'I he Cotton Miiis and many other 
■oncerns also have made liu^eextra jiiadits 
!viiin<x the war. Why did not Sir William 
Ueyer, or ralUc‘r the Covernmeiit of India 
|ave the'eonraitc and the fairness to tax 
iie rich owners of these eoiieerns, iiif.lead 
)f taxini^ the [xau* m.an’s sail, raiding 
he 1 ‘ustoms duties, and increasin^LC rail way 
ares and Ireiijjhts ? * , 

Advisory Convnittees- 

Advisory Committees to consider the 
:ases of detenus and slate juisoners lia\e 
)ecn appointed in Bengal,•P. P. and tlie 
f*anjal>» and jicrJiaj’S in some other pry- 
I'inees, too. We have already expressed 
)ur opinion on the degree of usefidm ss of 
iliese Committees. We shall be giad if in 
::oiJsef]fieiiec e)f their labours, any j)oHtieal 
mspeets regain tluir* liberty. No judge, 
liowever ea])able and impartial, can, gene¬ 
rally speaking, arrive at the truth by 
,'onsidering merely cx jutrlc and untcstcti 
e\^dence placed behu'c him by the ])olicc. 
No lawyers are to be allowed to apfiear, 
and tliere will be iijo examination and 
ei^tiss-examination^ of witnesses. Ibomthe 
fact that no jniblio nediee or noliee 
to the j'crsoiis eoneeiiiVd has bceit gi\Lii of 


tlie sittings or mode* oY procedure of tin 
Bengal eommillee, we d(j not think that 
tlie detenus uiii iiave the opi>oriunity oi 
producing lebutling evidence. Thtii 
memorials will, no doubt, be consideied. 
But if they are not told tkfinitely (ui what 
grounds they have lieeii dejuived ot their 
liberty, about dr against what are they 
to stibmit memorials ? 

Tlie committees are merel^^ advisory ; 
their findings will not be binding on the 
(i(tvcrnnRnt. 

LhuUr al! these eireumstanees, it will 
not l;e just to eonclude that those who 
may remain under restraint alter tlfl* 
eiunmittecrs linve done tlieir work, were 
really guilty of any offence. 

As lor Ihe inipaitiafitv or tlie freedom 
from litas or inx jtuliee (A the Government 
servants or jiensioners who rire on the 
eomniittees, we ilo luA lik'^ to say any¬ 
thing regardiijg them individually^. Speak¬ 
ing generally, we would ask our readers 
to draw their eonelusimis from wluit look 
place during tlie eleliate in the House e»l 
Commons, cm Afay b, wliieli followed the 
juibiieation of (iencral Maui ice's letter on 
some statemcaits made by Mr. Jvh>yd 
(icorge about the armv- Mr. As(|uitli 
said : 

Till* (b)vvrmnna li d fubnitlcd il» »t Ukto wa'? r 
crisi 7 ».iriii'd t]jc ]n*.j).»sal llial t\Y( 

jiid; cl *- 1 ) 0111(1 iiolil siieli aij cn<|uirv ii 

''ticli tai'LH s as uiisalb'el('TV. Siieli i 

w'.iuld be ipotent itniet-s n loel {a.UiUon 
l»f-\\eis, fnul lie ^5ll_L' sled a ii('i)-i»*irly eoiiur.iltee o 
ItM* rfuiiiliits (' tile lionet* (il Comui'*n‘-. who coiiU 
ni'ob.'iMv leuii i di iMoii V iiieli \s uiiUi he rchpeetet 
itv tlie lloioc tl) eouiUiy in two or tlucc days. 

lie proceeded : 

Any I'luveninienl slatiiuent of fin.Is •wonh^ ]i 

•p:.ii U‘ tinfl made in ibe abM.me oi ll^u^e vini lia« 
iinjm^ned Die accuracy ol jirevious stalemei.tv. Mi 
A.‘-(jinDi ui>i(d Dial idwa^ m Die liomair and intueF- 
<d llie (ioYi'inmciil, tbc tliC Aiiny. tfie nutioi 

and the Allies and tlie anli.'iinpete)] prosecution o 
the war. to tslablisli a tidmaal td cnquiiy wliiel 


lU PUS. A,* t,kj \ ^ 

iij^timeiil in bt\onr ol an emjuiry .-•”'1, 
ieh luiljody <.ould suf-ptet ol paitialit' 
piejiuiicc (J^aiifiblcr, in which Mr. lioiiai Lav 
juin^-dj. 

Mr. A>-<|uiih, turninj* to Air. hoiiar Law, askc) 
whetlicr Mr. lUmar Law ihoii>')ii a Sclce 

( otiuuillte ol the liou-e was not an um-inpectei 
Oibniial. 

Mr. Lonar J.avv replied th.'.t evere incnil^i ol ih 

Iliui'i: C(HPinnuL' was tul Lr iiiendlv "i Miii-’ il!!-!! 

1-' tlK Oi-vcrMiicnt and ila.jvh re ptikU-'icwl. 
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Mr. AMHntli lotoi"I am very surrv to liear 
he leader <>l ilic ll'at'lhere eaniiol l>e 

jve inemlier*- <,{ (Ije House of Ooiiiui()n*i who are 
K)t so slreiK’d in jiarly j.-reiudice that 1 hey e.'in not 
■)e tru'-led l<> .ItKitre a issue of f/ut. 1 Itaveu 

The rcniicr is to bear in mind lliat Iktc 
the Irectlfiin from jtri of .Enfilislnneii 

wlio were eiLlier llis Alajesly’.s Indies or 
Members of I'firlianieiii was the sidijeet 
under consideration. ?ind some of tlu nien 
wlio were pronounetiiL: o]>inion on it were 
men <d Cal)inet rank. 

It may also be pointed (»li1 ihat when 
Llie Sinn ('em leadei's reeently arrested aiul 
interned were asked wliether thev woidd 
:ijj:ree to have their eases, not tried, but 
simply investigated Ity two Court 

Indies, their answeis were in tlie nefiative. 

Reported Suicide of a Detenu 

A ref)ort ha*^ readied us that a deieim 
or state prisoner iiaimd Jvasik j^al Saikar 
who was eonlinrd in Kajsliahi jail has 
eommitted stlielde by soalanir llis eU-tlKs 
in Kerosene oil and setting hie to tliem. 
We earnestly reijiKsi the Cjovernmenl to 
empiire into the matter and make known 
the true tacts. 

Rigorous Imprisonment for Kutubdia 

Detenus- 

The IT Kutididi.i detenus wlioojieidy 
left that jtlaee, after a])jnisin,L> the Tocal 
police (jI that tact bel'orehand, to lay their 
jirievanccs beiore tlie Alagistrafc, have 
liecn tried and senleiieed by a sfieeial tri¬ 
bunal to two months' r/j'o/'ons iinjirison- 
nicvit each. This is an excessive jnmish- 
niciil hjr a merely teehnieal ofle^iee. Tllat 
the (/e/enn.s liad real i^rievanees, and that 
the Suyierinttnderd ot lh)liec did not for¬ 
ward many ol their lele;4ra|)hie and ejiis- 
tolarv complaints to ('lovcrnmciu cannot 
])c denied by any one who has read the 
rc]K)rt oi the trial in the AiuriLu lUiy.fir 
The trilnmal says tlial they weVe 
over-sensitive. Ideas dilfcr. TIkw were 
■•'o^convicts (and even convicts ha>’C good 
watcf supplied to them in jail) and for 
theiii not to have good drinking water (to 
take only one grievance) was a real soutcc 
of inconv enience and possibly ill lieiilth ; it 
docs lujt re(fuire any extra sensitiveness 
to think it so, TJa- tril>nnal disbelieved 
the aflegations td tortiiic in IHilhinda 
Housi^ on what grounds \\edo md fb"\v. 


t Fre&h Disabilities of Indians in 
South Africa* 

\Vritinji to some Bombay papers, Mr. 
M. K. Gandhi draws attention to iresh 
disabilities jmjiosed on Indians liy the 
I'liion Government in South Africa by the 
recent introduction of railway travelling 
restrictions. He says, Indians would 
liave been content it tlie existing colour 
jirejudice was Id! to work ilsell but 
instead of the Union (iovcrnmcnl feeding 
the prejudice by giving legal recognition 
tf> a anti-colour campaign. Mr. Gandhi 
urges that the pendency of the war 
cannot be used ;is an efleetivc shield to 
ctjver fresh wrongs and insults. He 
ajipcids !() Ivnglishmen in India along 
witii liuiians to lend ti.eir valuable 
support to the ' movement to redress 
the wrongs, lie liirtlier ])t)ints fmt that 
the A11 ornev-t nneral has obtaineil a 
ruling iioiii the Xalal Suiiieme Court to 
the eiftet tliat the subjects of Native States 
are aliens and not British suljeelsand are 
not entitled to protection so far iis 
aj)])eals under a pectdiar section ol the 
Immigrants Kestiietion Act are eoneenicd. 
"J'iuis il the h'cal court's riding is correct, 
a (juarter ot Indian settlers in South 
Africa who arc subjects oi Indian Slates 
will be deprived of tli*’ security ol residence 
there for which tliey lon^iit for eiglit 
years and which they thought they liad 
won. 

'1'Ik news is very serious indeed. In a 
letter to the SLatcsmiiUy Mr. 1'. 

Andrews writes ^ 

Mr. Ahnu'ii Mulianniiad Catrhalia, fit leader "I 
the Indian c»nnuiuiiif v, has caliled (and the calile hat 
jiassed the ccuscn) llia't new statutory legulata n^ 
have been passed imposing a colour bar againsl 
Indians which iievei cxisled bclnic in the eyes of tin 
law, and that these ttgnhitions (which have beet 
pinmiilgal<d in war ‘in.e) have broken right acr<^si 
toe scllleinent re.'U'hcd l)y tJeneral Smuts bclov< 
the war btgan in June, l‘Jl t... 

1 know Mr. ( achaha, the imlian leader, personal 
Iv. lie is a nuulist and leliriiig man, who was o 
the greatest help in Ininging about the settlemen 
ilFclt hv his uasonablc views, lie has letiriit, in f 
very liard school of snneiing. what a tragedy i 
w'oiild l)e, il Jriihaiis weie obliged to take up tk 
\vlK>le struggle once iiioie He would never do s< 
except as a last lesoit. Vet it is he who has eatded 
that Indians td all classes—Hindtis, Mijhainiiiaclans 
J’aisees and t'liiistiaiis—arc unanimous in their dt.ci 
Sion, that tins js the only hononiable course lef 
open, if thcbe new lestrictions aie not removed. 

Srish Chandra Vasu. 

It with (hop ptiX'iiiil b^ui'ttw (hat w< 
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put on record ihe pMssiiii; away irom Uu:^ 
world ofliiat larj^c-Iicartt'd sclinl.ir, Halm 
Srisli Clunuhvi Vasii, a. a.. ^'i^K•anla\^'l. 

Rai Bahadur, rrtin-d Disiiivd. and sessions 
on Sunday tin* 2.'>rd junc Iasi at ids 
n-si(if*ncc in Allalia]>ad. lie was lilcf- an 
elder Ijrother to ns. Mav Ids i^reat soul 
ever have the tM)ni,eni.il work and t!ie 
union with tlie Supreme Spiiit lor wldeli he 
hmired ! 


“A Moral Equivalent of War ’’* 




Prolessor Willir^n James Ims said that 
liie ^reat lu'ed ot'our day is a moral eejui- 
valent ol war. 1 Ids is tim* in many senses. 
Those wh(j lyv, estal>lisldn£j: a Leayaic ai 
Nations or oilier means are seeking to 
put an end to war. havi* ^o liiid out this 
moral etptivcalent of \Var. Men li.ave 
1hou.i:]il it just to wa^e war to win free¬ 
dom and indepeudenee, to maintain Iree- 
dom and independi lU'c, to d( lend hearth 
a«d home, to ahidish slavery oi’ all sorts, 
to help those wlio li.L,dit tor any ol tltv* 
above eanses, and to halll'; the evil desi<j:ns 
of the j^ixedy and the wickedly and)itious. 
The leaders oi humanity have to iiiid out 
a inoial e<jujvrdent ol war vvhieh will 
-sufliee to aehievc all these oojeets. rurthcr. 
this moral ((|uivalent must he able to de¬ 
velop those (pialities*ot vduinuUer wliieh 
are associiiCeil with heroism. Peace must 
HOC lead to tffeminaey. Me*ans must he 
^ lound tomakellie world’s \\ orla rs ashardv 
and indelati;zahle as war makes soldiva's. 
The hijj^h (jualities of^‘oiira.u:e, of devoli(ui, 
and ol readiness for th« utmost saeriliee 
at a moment’s notice or no justice at all. 
are too j)reeious to Ije losft. As in war, so 
in peace, they must he made to endure. 

It is a lii^h and ditlieult task to f'md a 
moral ctpiivalejlt of war whieii will sufliee 
for ail tli^se ends. Hut men and women 
live for high tasks, not lor slothlul ease. 




Brahmananda &inha. 

In ]^h\\ Hrahmanatula Sinha, M.A., tlie 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudli have 
lost an unostentatious and puh!ic-s|)inled 
worker who tof)k pains to keep himself 
weU-informed about everything that he 
set his liands to. lie wiis lor some years 
I)rineipal of the Ram|)ur State High 
Seli^ml, and as an edneationisl edited and 
•])uhlishe(l an edue:rtion-il monthlv. As a 
.i'ujriialisf Ik edited li* ;:onu rears the 

I 


hidiun Pa/o/i at Allaliabrid. “lie was ; 
careful .oei talented writer to wiitim,” th 
f^endrr savs, “(he Leader among otlie 
papers wa^ imlehtnl.” lie was for sorn 
\ears the secretary of the U])per Jndi; 
Coujier i’aper .Mills, Ltd,, laicknow, aii( 
sul>sequentiy a-'sistaat seeietary ol III 
Hill.Ill I'liiA ersit v'Soeiety. He was ehosei 
pTCsidt III of the [iroviiuM.d industrial eon 
icienee held at Meerut in 11)1 f, and ai 
Mieh delivered a very able address. 'Plus li 
w ts able to d.» lieeanse of Ids special sttuh 
ol industrial sid jeets. He was noted io 
his r.'Avlletit eliaraeter and mild and affahl 
(lispi)sil ion. 

Percentage of Success at University 
Examinalioiss- 

« 

It is said that 1 his year ."U prr cent. ( 
the eaiulidatcs for the Calcutta iMatrieiil-i 
tion liav<‘ been suecessliil. 1 liis result i 
uoise tlmit that oi some j>o \ ions year.' 
lhj( the readts of some e.xaminatious a 
Madras and Allahabad have been la 
worse. In ,fact, tiiest' latter I'nlversitie 
liave been for ve<irs past famous hu* Ih 
large ])ropi>rtion ol lailnres in thei 
examinations. Neither high peieetUage 
of lailnres nor (d successes can I) 
accepted as proot'; ni the im))arling < 
good education. Hut this can he sai 
u it bout iniustiee to anyliody that tlios 
who are teachers and examiners alike an 
eoiilrv'l l>oth teaeJiing and txaminalun 
are eij^her b id teaeliers or had txaminei 
or l)()tli, ii the gliimni <d llieir Universil 
laVgely i.dl to pass its examin.itions ; b, 
Indian bo^s are not dullards. That i 
the CalcutLa University, even afUr tlj 
Cm;/a)ni()n wew regulations, theia* has mi 
hitherto been any narrowing i,| oj>porlun 
ties for high education or any abiiorm. 
increase oj’fadnres has been gieatlv due I 
Sir .‘\shutosh Alidviieiji's inlliUMiee. 

The Reform Scheme in England. 

Thoughlhe .Montagu-Chelmsford refori 
scheme lias not yet (June 2H)heen pnhlishe 
in India, manv persons must have come t 
know its details in Ibjgland. I'or 
Ramsay Alaedonald and others have a 
reaiiy pronounced their opinions on i 
Various lorecasts have been ])iii)]isli*^d hen 
Tlie Curtis scheme is being made mueli < 
ii England. Many articles on Indian ii 
loinis have been jniblislud there, Svdei 
Itauiitfs and other an ipiite hi ely ifoin 
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:ljcir ln.sl lo oppuso Indian aF|iirations. 
Lulcr ihv drcuinstanocs, the cann llinj^ dt 
he i»assj)orts ol tlic Home Rule dtle^a- 
ions lias hotii unjust ami pasillani- 

lions ;—]>usil!aninuins, hecanse it iiuheates 
1 panu'Uy ail'] I'lidty rcmsdonsiiess tnal 
t wfmid l)c (liflien]; to. laec even a ieu' 
lulian advijcalt's of IIonu-MOile in haiKianii 
vilh fair arminu ^its. 'J'he Aladras tioveni- 
iicnUs dcftiux* til tile ^^rantiiiir (d a pass- 
Kjrt lo Dr. Nair is ol the Hiiusiest charae- 
er and eaiiiiot l;ear n niomenUs examina- 
ion. Why eaniiot men in responsilde 
ifhee ket']) silence when tlieir ease is 
otten ? 


Back Numbers and Yesterdays. 

H lias lieeome the I tshion for some 
)i‘ 0 ]>le lo speak sneeriiijidy »>!' sli.uhHnnly 
)t liaek iniiiihtrs and yeslerdav'' Winle 
ve cannot indiseriininalelv sweai* he or 
jliote the anthonly ol either liack or enr- 
ent nninheis, we ninsi reeoejnse that 
iianv liaek nnmliers are valtia!)Ie and 
[lany lietler than enrreni ininiiier.'.. 1'he- 
[ict of oil'' Ik in”'a enrrent nninher is i ot 
n itsell a claim to re'^jieet. l.et liiin or it 
land the test ol time as niaiiv i»at.k nnm- 
)ers iiave done. As h>r A'esterdays, \\'ln , 
Iiev are not only the predecessors ol‘ 
Podays, hut otuai tlair pro^/enit ors. too. 
A’e Iiavi* ne\er l)eloii”(d to nahu Snixadra- 
lath lianerjea's party, Ijiit x. e do not 
hink it serves any nsclnl pnrpost to 
nil him down in season and (Jtri ol 
eason, tlioneji nolujcly should object to 
vell-hnmdcd and infennud critieiMii. 

1 he he a haelc nninher or a Acstei day, let 
lira lie 6n the shell'; why raise tlie dust ? 
le did i^ood work in Ids clavA We eOn- 
ess we have not followed tin' elmi^es 
evelled against Mr. Ikanerjea, or apainst 
drs. Annie Hesant either, and tf> that ex- 
cut xxe aie ourselves a hack nnnilier. Mr, 
I. W. Nevinsoii has ohseived that the 
)co])le (d* India lecjnire an accession ot 
curate iiioie than of intelli*j:enee. Who cAn 
Icny that Mrs. Ilesanl’s personal cxamjde 
ajg niailo many journalists and platiorm 
])ealiers htdder than ever ? That is an. in- 
sliinahle service. 


*1 


Bare'Facts and Emotional Language. 


t King s Commissions for Indians. 

Jn his t(H:eeh at the Dellii War Conferene 
t hr \'ieer(iy said Hiut Kin^»'’s commission 
would he liberally planted to Indians 
d he publication of the comunnuifu 
annoniieiiyi:; t he decision of His Aiajestv’ 
('•oveinniMit on tins matter lias aroiiscc 
little enlhnsiasiii in iJje eounirv, om 
reason ff-r whieli is lliat liheralilv is no 
inneh in evidence in the document. Ii 
fact, o/the vaiions kinds of commission 

10 he ”iant<d, no iinmliers arc given 

11 is only saidihat ten Indian gentle 
men will 1 k‘ iKiuiiih'iit'd annually during 
liie wai' for cadetships at the I^oya 
At’lit ary Uolleue^ Sandliurst. Consider 
ing the vast ])opnlation of India, jiik 
tlie vast nnmitei; of Indian soldiers, Hr 
figure reii is insignflieant. It is only riel 
men’s sons who ill he able lo proreed t\ 
Itngl.'uid and eim t! ihnte, as reejuired, 'J.'k 
tov'ards tlie ('ost ol nnifcn'ins, bracks, re 
erea tion, etc , and a o()eket iiionev .allow 
aner not exceeding Aoha Acar. Xomin.a 
tion lo' tlie local L:overmneiits or jadilica 
administra 1 ions, is made the oidv door o 
entr.Mu.aa ') his aeluallv means that pliysi 
eal moial avid inlidN'ctind fitness alon 
v. iii not sniliec. A young man’s guardian: 
mnsi he in the gond hoolcs oi tlie fmrean 
( racy, and we Knou- what tlial means. 1 
nominatitm must he retailed, it should hi 
by the heads ol ednealional insiitntions 
'i liev are to attach due im[iortanee ti 
leadirslfip in sports, athletics, Xrc. J 
miuh l.iiger mimlier Ilian ten should h 
nominated in tliis 'a-.'iv, and ten .‘'hould h 
eht'Sen out of them i)y means (T competi 
live tests. 

A Royal ^Military College, like that a 
Sandhurst. sliouhJ he est.ahlishcd in India 
and all olliee'‘'S, liritish aiid Indian, re 
(juired lor the Indian army, should h 
tr/Mne(I here, 'the ad vantages of British am 
Indian cadets being trained together ma; 
he secured in this way. 

We are not told whether the pay ant 
])rosp(e(s of the Irdinn nfliecrs are-.to 1) 
e(|ind or infei ior to lliose of British oHieerf 

Iksidt'S the ten caelels to he trained a 
Sandhurst who will qualify in due eonrs 
for Kii'g’s cinnmissions, His Majcst 3 ’ tli 
King-Ihufieror has decided t() grant : 


'fhci hare facts relaUiig to India are 
n tln^long run moiv telling’ than language 
uiehatg(d with rmcition. 


(I ) A ret Inin tinnUKjr (if ‘■nli?! ni»t i vp Kin;;’s Can 
np|^slt»5l in 1 li(‘ atniv (f> liidi.'in <»lln‘irs v-Ji 

have Sjj(«-Killv 'ItsliMLMiislii'd IliciurcI\cn in tlie 
vv ai 
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I'J) A certain number ol Kin,L;’s ComuMSSionsv-on- 

• fciTinjj llonorarv Rank in the Iniliim annv t«) seleefeil 
lu'lian ulli-'fis uh'» Ii.iv.* jviiku‘il bihlin.miiivhe<.l 
service ii'it ncecisSarilv' (Jumiil; flj<' piesent war ami 
who ou'iiii' t») a;|c <ir lack «»1 eiiue itioiial ijuabbea- 

Syliniis aie in^t eliLiibIc lor subsiac.live RinL»’s t'omnns- 
\ionp. Such Honorary Coiii.in-'‘-aon-' v\ill (ariA with 
iheni s«])eei.J aovautr-L'e-i in rcsjKei of j)av anti pen¬ 
sion. 

I.*’) \ certain iOuiib-r ol teiujioi.o \ lint nii- 

live Kin.;'s ii> llie huh in at'' \ lo 

selei'tcal i ateli'kiU'S in »i t e.l potlx Ir n. im v i! lih’ 
aini p 11 ll\' If » 5 ! tile .innv Those • ulede I H ■'iii ei\ it 

Ide w il! be iioiM*! o / ,| i., Hi- h’. a iii.mc' I lie 

oil tli*‘ rec‘o:nM»eiii].'t !■'ll id He, i vetlleiK’V H.i' '\i' ' 

iiiaii'ler IP t'lii'. I aiil lla lo a 1 o v( i nnno: iin-i pi li 
tieal adn i aslrati. ns v. -Jniiiieil TIn v inn-l Ik* 
lictween the a;ies «•( ]p aii«l and will bedtawn 
b oin faiiiilics wlic'li b.ive u-ndir^d j'ood laiviee to 
OovennnenL and ni ae i‘^pi.rjailv tln se vvhi. h have 
ac! 1 vt i V assisted in i ei inn sn” diit in-; t he jii tsenl w ar 
'I'Inn.e selected b on»the aimv must also I-.* latween 
llie (il 1‘.) ;snd ljr> ami \\»d«*ie inniiid 1»\ lits 

Iv.eeiScnev I'le Virero> on t)ic iee.nnim.nd.ilion ol His 
IvNCell-niev Hu; Coinm.Uider-tn-C‘liiel ami the p.encial 
oili'-ers in wliose i-..intnam|s they aie scivins/ In 
makiULT Si Icetio'is pielcienee will b- shown to ollieeis 
or non coninn.ssioued olhccrs wli-) b.|4'e di.'-plaved 
sjfc-'eial apt!' m!e as le nh i and in^ti uctois. 

On t he rnanal i<m of tliewai ii rnporai \ ollieci s 
.apjioinfe-l nndet tins‘-.•heim* ulio bcxenrovid iliein- 
^eives i llicient m e\<.i\ reeput aj.-l \.'lio desin lo 
make the annv Uu-ii projes-ioa will bi^i-nisidei ed loi 
peimancML emnmis'a-ius Tli-' lemaimhr will be 
luLiie-l on a j^i.Unity witii pcrmi.’.' on lo wear the 
iiiiilonn 'll the lanU held al llie nnie ol retirenienl. 

I. ' • 

“I’liosc selected Irorn ei\il life will ie 
noiniihited by His Ivxeeliei-ey (iH‘\’iecn>v 
on the reeointnendati ut ol His 1:xei*;leiK‘y 
ibe Coihinrnnler-in-L'liief and the loeal 
, ‘governIll--nts tind ’jjolitieal administrations 

eoneeriied. 1 h- y. will be drawn iVoui 

tainilies which hat e .tendered ^ood aerviec 
to (ioveriiinent and niofe esjiCeitilly tliose 
which liave actively assisted in recruiting 
during the (Jivsenl waT.’' Ivvcrvonc can 
xindersiand the inner meaning of these 
words. It is iHit thus that liritish, Cuio- 
iiifil and American voting mt*ii are chosen 
lor conuyissions. It is not in this wav thal* 
Hrilisii college stiideats arc adniilted to 
the ()incors' I'raiiiing Corj)s in the Ibiivcr- 
sities. 1 he arts wiiieh ciuililc men to win 

• graces ol t’a/linreaueracy in India 
arc »m the best scifoul tor d).velo])ing 
those (iiuilities of inanlujod and leadership 
wliieh make lor success in war. (loveni- 
inent may and oughi to reward service 
wiHi honors,or money grants; bnt it 
is-a pernieiou.s idea that any posts, civil or 
military, should be given, not solely or 
imwnly tor fitness tor .the same, hut'asa 

‘ reward tor some oilier kind ot service. A 
successful recruiter woilld not ucccssarily 


make a sure ‘s.sUiI oiliccr. What similarity 
is there belweiai the art ot recruiting and 
that ot leading men in battle ? Is it rceog- 
nisetl to be tlie right prim'iple in any 
civilised eouiilry that prolessors, judges, 
engineers, iVe., are to lie drawn only from 
iamilies whieli have remlered good service 
to governmenl ? Whv then aie military 
oilieers 1 (> be lira w'li only Iroui such tanii- 
lies? <i.>venimenl will not get the licst 
men Iroiu such a narrow held otehoiee, 
Should the men ilius chosen Jail to givt 
silislaetion, it wouKi not be just tor 
(jovernuient lo sav in tuture, “ludiam^ 
cannot make good olUeers.'’ 

^Ve recognise that ('lovernment ha? 
made a beginning and . duly ap[)reeiatt 
tiu* value (jt tlic beginning that has beer 
made ; but we cannot say that it is a gooc: 
beginning or that it is oue which is lull o: 
promisi*. 

The Calcutta University Commission. 

When the CalciUta rnivei'sity Coiiiniis 
s’on w’as a[)[niinted and the names otiti 
inemlieis were announeed, u'e irankb 
eiilieiseil its uii'lalisl'aetory eoiistitutioi 
and poiiiteii out its deieets. We paiti 
eiilarlv poinLed out that there ought ti 
Jiave !)eeii m I lie Coniniii^sion some indiai 
m-mberor nu'inbeis aeipiamied with tiu 
working ot the C ileutta Hniversily )ju 
not l*eloiiging to the party ol Sir Ashutosl 
.Miiiclu'tji ir dependent on him tor aii' 
kind (d piilronage or tavoui*. I'or ihu evib 
flu er.niieali on ol'which was undoubted] 
one ol the objects ol the L'ommissirjij, wer 
to a great extent the outcome'ot tJi 
'ra;nmai.y Jlall meUiods introduee<l durin; 
his loiig term td X lce-Ci-aneeilorship am 
eoiUinued during his sueei ssoi ’s legim 
lieeause ot the tn’crwlielming numbers c 
his creatures and lolh/wers in the L'nivei 
sity. J^'or the eradication ot the.se evils 
the Commissi<m ia<juir(‘d lirstliaiid in 
tovmation j)i(>eeeding troin a source othe 
tlian Sir Ashutosli or his party. Jiut tlier 
is no (me in the Commis^io^ who eai 
siipjdy such iiilormation. The pnsideu 
and memliers ol the Commission have ti 
depeiitnbr ail detailed inionuation on Si 
Ashutosli. There is no (>ne to eiyreet o 
coiitradictdiiin. Jvven as regards what tli 
j)eoi)I<i ot neiigal want or do not want, h 
is the only auth<»rity in the Commission 
Wo luive never denied that he iias^lon 
nnich for collegiate and univetsity cduca 
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tion, ]5iii his work Irts hceii ol a very 
mixed qnalitv, in which perhaps the evil 
has preponderated. In any ease, lie is 
iieitiier intnllildc nor unliiassed. vSoine 
corrective was needed, hut was not nro- 
vided. 

This state of tilings coidd have been 
partly remedied, ii‘ iiKiepcndent witnesses 
had I)een called to t^ive evidence !)elore Llie 
Coniniission. Ihit truth has been soinjjht 
to be shut out from the Commission in 
varif)us ways. 'Fhc defective constitution, 
already referred to, was one such means. 
Next, the (ineslions iramed by the Com¬ 
mission were such as diverted attention 
troin the cryintr evils of the jn'cscnt system 
anrJ method of administration and dis- 
sipj^tted attention over a larj^^e exjiause of 
other tletails. Then, the (piestions weie 
sent to earefuHy selected persons, to tlie 
exclusion of rartain tjther persons. To p[ive 
an ex.'iniple. Tlie editor ot this Rcvi(‘w, 
which has ]mblishcd more Notes and 
articles on t*duealiou and higher edneatiou 
than all the h'n^hsli newspapers and 
])eriodieaIs in beujral eoiubincd, did not at 
iiist f^et the (luestions. In fuel, he never 
ttoL the questions from the seeretarv of 
the Commission, ilep^ot them, later than 
1 hose wlio ut>t them direct from the sec¬ 
retary, from the Commissioner of the 
Ih'esideney Division, wIkjsc jiersonal 
assistant was a irieiid of a friend 'of the 
editor, who besides bcinjj: a jonrnrdisl has 
liad about a {piarter of a eentury’s educa¬ 
tional experience as a professor. We do 
not know in what other ways unwelcome 
evidence was tried to be excluded, and 
evideuLc was sought to be i)aeked. 

After neeivinj.; the (iuestion«, we criti- 
ei>ed them in this Review and in PtnhasL 
We also t^ave a sumnmry of the eharties 
liron^lit against the I'niversity. We sent 
marked eojtics ol al! the mmibers of 
tlie Modern Review fmblished in re¬ 
cent years which contained any criticism 
of tlie luiivcrsit^q tlie H<lneational services, 
tlic present Cniversity Commission, etc., 
:to the jiresident, the secretary and each 
member of the eotiimission. These copies 
were sent by repstered jiost, and the 
jiresident, the secretary and some ol the 
members aeknowledj^ed their receipt. We 
also sent answers to the (lUestions and in 
due course j?f)t a proof for correction.' Oiir 
answers contained some of the charges 
agaii-st the nniversity and criticism of 
university methods which had appeared in 


onf n-view. So the Commis.sion cannot 
jilead ignorance of wliat is said against 
the university. We do not know whether 
tlie Commission at all paid any attention 
to tlifSe things, or whether they took 
tliesc charge's and criticisms seriously. 
they did, did f hey find them true? If, on 
the other hand, they dismissctl them as 
frivolous, we do not know on what in¬ 
form Mien they did so, nor why in that 
ease they did not ask llie editor of tins 


Re\-ic\v to appe ir before them as a witness 
to substantiate at K-a'-a those allegations 
whk'h lie had made in his journal and in 
his answers on his own unt;horit 3 \ We tin 
not know defiiiitelv whetlier the Comniis- 
s'fon orally examined any witnesses at all ; 
if they did, who are they ? i iu* firesenl 
writer is not the* only person wlio might 
have been but was not called for examina¬ 
tion. More (iistinguislied persons can be 
named, but we refrain. 

The Public Services C'ommission exa- 
niined a host ol' witnesses. The mam 
qnesti(ms appeared in the p.ipers, and the 
summaries of the evidence (d' the jirineipal 
w’itnesses a’so appeared from <lay t(» dav. 
JMneation,—rnivorsitv Commission, is, 
wc sup])ose,* not a trifling tiling. The 
]mblic S(‘rvices are recruited bom the ranks “ 
of edneated men. 'I'liere would lie no 
public life and public spirit without edu¬ 
cation. It is the cilneated young men and 
wonuMi ofthecnuiitrv wIkj are to become 
our future leaders and exemplars. Such 
bring the case, it is surprising that the 
Calcnfta Indian dailio.*; have not attached 
nnv importance to the Pniversity Com¬ 
mission. H.alms Motilal Ghosc and 
Surendranath jlancrjea are and jiosc as 
leaders ol op]>osing parties in Eeiigal. We 
ask them to say what the^’' have done in 
this matter in their j)apers. We charge 
'them with grave dereliction of public dut 3 \ 
Not onU'ha VC tliev not themselves done 
what they ouglit to have done, they have 
not even jfntronised the present writer liy 
reproducing or commenting on aljything 
on University afiairs which has app'cared 
in the Modern f^eview. Once indeed when 
a grave charge was brought against the 
Univcrsit\^ oflice in this review, an edilori- 
/?/paragrn|jh in the Ben^tdcc threatened 
the yiresent writer with criminal prosecu¬ 
tion, (at whose command let the reader 
guess), it he did not,withdra\Y the charge. 
He did not withdraw the eliarge, but no 
prosecution followed, Babu Surendranath 
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Bancrje.'i lins a colkiji’. Tbnt mny have 
(Icuiorrilised liitii. ns the varimis means of 
patronage and injurv' at llic disposal ofSir 
Ashiitosli* has dennjrnlised eoiuuderahle 
iiiiinhers ol‘V-diien(od” men. Hut what is 
he matter with Balm Molilal I'rliose ? 

\'o, the i)iibiie press ot Ueng.al has not 
helped the Coiiuiiissitjn as it ought to hnvc 
done. So if the labours of the Commission 
and all the ])iihlie money spent t»>r it do 
not hear much good fruit, or it the evil 
eonseijuences outweigh the good, the 
piihlie of Bengal and their h'ailers must 
bear no small share ol the blame. Afier 
alia pt'ople get what they deserve. We 
shall gel what we have deserved. There 
are those who sup()ort and even admire 
ulial we have written all along ; hut few 
there are who \|ave boldly lent ]mblie sup¬ 
port to a man w!j(»eani^n show exam n 
liidioek earl in toIiLU ol His “position’* and 
“iespeeta!>ili!y.’’ 

H'.sivles formal meaiis and cdiannels of 
inlorniatimi available to tlu‘ Commission, 
11fLU'e was also till eliannel ol social iiiter- 
camrse. Dr. Sadler, tlie president, lias not 
negheU'd this elianne! altogetlier. It is 

but seldom that men I'die liiin and s<)me of 

# 

his eoiiengnes eonie out (o India. Itw’ould 
have b» I n ol iiuieh advaiitaie to India, 
»not mereix tcir Die purposes (d’this t.‘om~ 
mission imt in otlar wavs too, if ;it least. 
In- 4 (»uld have mixed,' moit‘ than he lias 
louiul ojiptirtiin*ties o{ <loing, with Indian 
ui*'n of indep(Mulent and non-jiartisan 
,views. This was more pos^ilile in a small 
place like Darieeiing tlian iti a hig city like 
Calentta. But inm^rtunately, we hear, 
in 1 ).arjeeling, where ke spent several 
months, it so happened or it was so 
arra.ng<d that eonong his^luman surround¬ 
ings tiie Indian eknienl had a miiformifv 
or nuniotfuiv of a certain nniwrsity type 
which remained^unvaried fron^tkiv today, 
and w’as^the same e\a‘u in the t'lovernor's 
garden party. 

Wastf of Paper. 

It is^aid (lovernment intoml taking 
steps Jfh cheek tlv wa»te of paj/er. Let 
them begin with tbeir own ollices. In tiie 
next place, let Die extravagant wmste of 
exercise liooks in schools be jmt a sto]i to. 
The*number ol siieli books wliieli poor 
parents have to buy for their sons and 
iianghters is u great and unnecessary hanl- 
shiji, For most of the woi k done in class 
By pujiils, slates arctpiiCe as good as and 


far more economical than paper. In on 
.scliool days and long thereafter, slate 
were used for working out sums in math* 
malics, for dictation exercises, and lo 
various other fini poses, including even th 
improvement oi liandwriting. Tlic student 
of tho*^c days were not worse educate( 
tlian their present-day successors. 

The late Professor Homersham Cox- 

We are sorry to record the death c 
I'rolcssor IBunersham Cox at X'izaga 
palam. He belonged to a family of math* 
niatieians and was a higli Camhridg 
w'rangler. He was firofessor of mathe 
inalies in Muir Central College, Allahaliad 
He was a' very good writer of EngHsh 
and was one ol our most valued coutri 
hutfiis. He had studied philos*)i)h 3 '' ti 
good purfiose. Arabic litt^rature Am 
theology wL’iv aiiumg Ins siihjeets of stud^ 
and though he was not a Christian h 
had extensive knowledge of bililiea 
criticisms an*I exegesis. He was a man u 
liberal s^anpathies and liked to cueourag* 
]»atriotism atnong young Indians and ok! 
1 n Allabaiiad he wvas known as a kind 
hearte*! Iriend ot Die pof>r and niaintaine* 
a tree school lor poor liovs at his owi 
ex]H‘iise. Ivnglish was taught liere accord 
ing to the direel method. Ilis view's re 
gardiiig educiilion and the manning an* 
i-untrol ol the Education Department coin 
eided largely w'ith those held by eultiiri't 
and wvli-inlorm*‘d Indians. 


Ancient Indan Shipping- 

The attention of Die readers *>1 th 
Moilcin AV-r/eir int**rcsted in aneieii 
iiulian Shipping is drawn to a Br.dim 
inscription and a diagram ov* i a cave a 
Duwe-Daia in the Tamankadiuva di'^trie 
in Cevlon ])nl>iishe*l by iVlr. M. C. D 
Ikll, C. C. S. (Ketired), late Archm'ologica 
Cominissioiu-r of Ceyhin, in llw Ccyloi 
V :nuf hihr/uy A'cg/ster, X’tdum 
ID , Dart Di (p. liOl, plate XX., Diiw^ 
r,al \ N*>. 1 ). 1 rejiroduee what h 

writes :— 

“ \ 1)0 v<’ t Ik' hi*') w’ 1 *1 e:lvo N*''. 1. 'Thi< fn nl 

or “iwctseii writing,’* noortl nl 1 1 aU^luitas 
iiiM'oired in tlial older lortii oi I* C. “Cave Dmr.icier 
in wliK’h ihe ru is wavy ami the palatal strol 
bent ovex and drawn down Uvcl with llic bn)t ' 
ll’c lettrh Ac of A’/i.'i is the oiil\ letter not reversi 
from right to left. * ** 

“Xlie iptainl (aitline diagram, lift loin li 
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It). ) (’ar’.'L'il h> (jf t)ie ri’Cord, dcpsots a )»rir<jiK*, 
i>fh (.t pn-u .ind stern, with mast, vaiil, >hr!iuds, 
ml a |)r()n;^L‘«l dovife al the niast-iiead. It «eenis to 
liistralf the cpitlu-t ILir.it/i, anil to coimcct llir 
nddhisl oremiio with the eontiMcnt ol In-ii;.. 

Ti.xr 

I'-n ra fa Sa -a Ka K. ta >a h- :ie 

TKA\SLA'fIO\. 

Cave of San^lia KaKhita of Pharala flmha). 

Mr. Dell adds in a note, “ 'fi/initn': 
uit uiuantmioii in eave in.‘-eriptions. .Mr. 
Mrker transiates ‘ruval nies^eiit^H-r’ : 
lerc t'le ‘ship’ tlcaion may well implv 
I-at tlic nionk_canic irom Iiidia - 

iicmitn 


A tracinj^ of the outline diagram i 
p;iven Ijdow. 
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Lovi: 


What is all worldlv wellarc without love . 

HiLth places,']K)\ver, clij^iiity, respect ; 

All these fall short ol the one i-rowninp; joy 
Ol love. It is this blessed <rilt alone 
Ib'in^s ])crfect peace into ntir yearning ,ii-'a rt 
We may pursue anibition'.s perilou's patli 
With restless eagenie-''^, and swelling pride . 
lUit all is vanity ; it fi is no joy 
To satisiy the cravings ol onr sotd ; 

One kiss ol hu'c, or elasp ol friendship’s hand 
One warm ciuhracC*, or even kindly smile 
Showing that we have really won the love 
< )| wife, or child, ol broiiier, or of friend ; 

This cheers our heart, rmd gives us inward jf,'V, 

And is worth more, far more, to us Lliaii all 
The hollow flat Units the world can give. 

They are of eartli ; but dro[)ping liown from he iveu, 
Js the sweet tenderness f)f heartfelt love. 

Axukkw' 


Printed and pnhlished by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the Ih M. Press, 
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LORD \VILLI.^M HlvNTlNCK’^ I\1)I.\N AD.M IX'Is TKATION 


L ord William TScnlinck had scr\t.Mlas 
riovenior of Madras hut was rccalliMl 
aRi'i* the oiilhnaik (jf the Mutiny at 
Vellore. The dis^Mce was rankling in iiis 
breast, and so he :fl)pii(*d for the post of 
fb)\vrnor-rrenera] of India ^ffer the retire¬ 
ment (d Lrtrd Amherst. The ef)urse whieh 
lie adoj)tcd was an nnnsiial one. lint it 
has been justified on tiie <^round tiuit 


“iU' wi.slicil tli.'it tilt' i-oMiUrv whicli Urn! Ik'imi Hit* 
;cincf)ll»js undcsci vf'l iiuniilifition, slionid also lie 
111* senu' ^ oi lijs ndiiuniNtralivi* liiuniphs. Thest* 
■onsuKraiioiis must Ik- taUui into kill aoooiint, if wc 
A'oidd (tirni an fn’cuiate estimate of the mc>tivea 
.vhlch induced Lord Willmni Menliiick to aiipear as a 
'andidate lor llu- oflice.” * 


^Sir William Kaje, fron^ whose article 

ihv Cnicuttn Review the aliove extract 
tias lx*en made, nientions^rtic special fpiali- 
ications which Bcntinek possessed for the 
Indian administration, lie write.s : 

“Wheii formerly ('.ovtrnor of Madras, he had 
Icvoteo his active mmd with ^neal ardour to the 
dudy of Indian politics. Jle had made himself 
Uaslcr ul every subject coiincfted with the internal 
cononiy and vvoiKini? of the Guferunjent. He had 
letched out many plans lor the improvement of the 
idminisiration. In his ea;^ernes« to carry tliosc 
fjcwji^nli) cflcct, and to prevent their heiiiK subvert- 
1 authority, he hid, in one instance, 

adopted the extraordinaiv step of ouithni? his 
uvn presidency and prtieeeding to Calei»tta.” \- 

But no Ijjdian having any sense of sclf- 
espect^ and not altogether wanting in 
Jatnotism, can praise Lord Beiitinck for 
ill the trouble he took for making himself 
master o^very subject connected with 
he womng the govA’nmcnt, during 
■he period of his governorship of Madras. 

I rue it IS, that during this period of iiis 
governorship, he was tjuick enough to per- 
ei\T the benefits which Muhammadan rule 
UKl conferred onthenatives of this country 
Lnd which the Anglo-Indian rrovernment 
\ that day from the very nature of 

* Calcutta Review, VoJ. I* p. \\ 

Ihid, p. 340 . * ^ 


its cojistitulion was pre-dtub d h um doint; 
lie wrote ' 

“III m.'inv rc<ptrl'4 tlu- Mali..nu dans ‘urpn‘sr 
iMM rule . ilu'v sftlUd iu (lie <*.luiitru -j v\ iia’Ii iU- 
coiuiutMcd ; tlicy inlfiiiiiM d ami iiitennai ru-d -aiI 
tlie iirUiv.s , iliev ailuiitleil Muiii to ail privilr^is 
tile iiitei^'^.-ts and ■^YiupaHtirs >>i llic m'L'jueroi'.liu 
tile eiaujin-red nlujttlietl. Oui [)o}u-v, <iii 1 } 

I'outraiy, lias lieeii lla- levii'se d} ( in«;^ -Cold, mill- 
and unlei'lij)”.” 

It was easy for him to diagiiosi* tli 
disease and mention its symptimis. lb 
knew tlic remedy also—tiie remedy whiel 
was calculated to cure, the diseased But Ik 
did not propose to apply tlic remedv. I 
was during liis governorship that one o 
the inemliers of Iiis council at Madias, bj 
the name of Mr. William Thackeray 
penned a minute from which the lollo\vin> 

extracts are made : 

« 

“It N very proper that in Ivniilatid, a j'ood shar 
of the pnxhK'e ol tli^ earth .sliouM be appn.pi i.i In 
to supjiort certain families in rdllueiice, l.n jiroiluo 
senatois, stipes, ami heroes fur the sv-vu'e and lieieiu' 
of tiit.*state,....,.Thc leisnre, independence, ami hi;^d 
ideas, winch the cnjovineat of ihiH uul affords, Im 
enabled them to laisc Ibitaiu to the pinmicle o 
l^lory. Gon.LT may they enjoy it hut in Imlia.^tlm 
hau;j[htv spiiit, i^ulepeiidenee, and d.e]) tliomdit 
which tlic possf-sion of >;ieat wealth soim-rimc 
^ives, oii^ht to he siipprissed. They are liincth 

adverse to our power ami iiiLcrest .Wi do no 

want j^nier.'ds, statesmen, and le^i-lalors ; ,c w/ini 
industrious hushandnien.*' 

Referring to the above, Mr. Digby truly 
observes 

“Air? Thackeray was without excuse. Lon. 
Williaiu Kentiiick, who of .set purpose seheted Mr 
Thackeray as his mouihpieee, they Indding ideas it 
tvinuuon, is eveu more wiihout excuse.'* 

{I'loFperous ILitisli India, p. *tl^. 

If we remember the above facts, we 
shall able to unilcrstaiid lk•ntinl■lv'^; 
policy when he iicld the oiricc of (iovcwku*- 
Oencral (M India. I Ot course, he was not 
popular |vith tlic Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity of lii^ day, because lie disturlied the 
allowances of the civil and military 
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OS 

iQiccrs. was dcnoancod by bis 

'hristinn couiitiyjucii, lit^canso he touched 
heir pockets. It is on this account that 
iic memory of Lord William Bentinck is 
icld in exocratit)!! in the annals of An:>lo- 
ndin. Even the paid historio;:;rapher of 
he East India Company, Mr. Thornton, 
uid no p;ood wonls* to say of Lord 
lentinck. The reader is relerrcd to his 
listory of British India for the estimate 
1 C formed oi his lordshi]). “ So fair-minded 
L writer as the Honorable Mr. 1^'rederick 
ihore wrote of Lord Bentinck : 

“But what has l)eeti the p;eiu*ra] result oi i.onl 
Villiain’s govcnuiiciit ? Wiiat lias heoiunc of his 
letcrmiiiation to (lo hi.s Ik-sL lor the interests ot the 
►cojjIc over vvlioin he has lieen pUiccil ? I’rcjlessions,, 
ti alniTulancc we iuive liiul ; it has been a ^overn- 
nent oi jirolessions, w'hieh has ijcjrnn an«l enilfil in 
vonls. U may have been iiis intention to have fiil- 
illeil tlicm ; but he ioi^iot lo mhi the c|uaHfyin;; 
u'oviso, that liis j^ootl intentions were never lo 
nterfere witli the main principle oi tlie Briiish In-liaii 
ioveriniient, profit to themselves anil their masters 
it the expense of till* people oi India ' * Tlie abo- 

ninablc system of purveyance and forced labour is 
;till in full force. The eoiumercc and manufactures of 
die country are daily deteriorated by the vexatious 
lystem of internal duties which is .still preserved— 

.the people are neither happier nor richer than 

;he 3 ’ were before—iniUed, their impoverishment has 
iieen pro|(i'cssive—ior while the evds enumerated 
lave continued in full fon’c, the levcnue screw' has 
icaicely been relaxed halt a thiead ot the many 

hundreds of wdiich it is comjiosed ;.while the 

natives, the Ibist Indians, and the Ivnjilish settlers, 
lie iouud equally nuirmuiinj* at the littit; which has 
lieen practically done to imiirove their condition.” 

(Notes on Indian AiTnirs, Vol. II,, jiiw U24). 

But because he was unpopular with his 
own countrymen, it docs not ncccssiirily 
follow tliat he wanted to injure them. No, 
lie was their true friend and well-wisher. 

• “It reniaius only to state that^e (Loid I^enliiick) 
quitted India in May, 182.“, having held the office of 
(lOvenior-Gcneral S(>mewhat longer than the ordinary 
period ; but having done less lor the interest ol India 
and fur his own reputation than any who had occu¬ 
pied his place since the coiuinenceineiit of the nine¬ 
teenth centurv, with the single esception of Sir 
George Barlow'. His besetting wealciicss was vanity 
—the idol of his worship was popularity', and he 
sought to win its behests by an unrestraiued sacrifice 
to what is called the ‘Spirit of the Age.’ Economy 
was ill fashion, and therefore Lord William bentinck 
was an economist. It was a period when showy and 
noisy pretension was permitted, in many instances, 
to carry' oft the rew’ards and honors which were due 
only to deep and solid attainments, and LorA William 
Pcntinck challenged praise for a system designed to 
work In accordance with the popular leclirg—profess¬ 
ing to foster merit, hut, in truth, calculat.'d to foster 

only undue inllucncc. For all these i cts, charity 

its«.lf can assign no motive but a weak land inordin- 
at“ appetite for temporary admiration.” Yob V. pp. 
235-20. 


Every political and administrative mcasire 
that he carried out in India wa.s tor their ■ 
henelB tind calculated to do luiriii to the 


laitives ()f the soil. 

By Indian historians in general, Lo',u 
William Bentinck is considered to have 
been a peaeeloving (jOvcrnor-CIcneral. It is 
true that he did not involve India in eostl 3 ’’ 
wars like those of which liis predecessors 
like WVllesley, Marquis Hastings and Lord 
Amherst had been guiltv. But then the 
fiuttnees of the couiitrv were in such a pre- 
’carious condition when he was api)oinled 
to the high post of Governor-General that 
he could not indulge in the luxury of any 
costly war. He had to carry out retreiieh- 
nients and so he was obliged to touch the 
pockets of his o wn eo-rciigiouists and com¬ 
patriots, for hi eh lie was so uni)opnla?’t 
with them. 


However, there was one war during his 
regime by which a large province was 
made to lose its independence. Coorg was 
coveted l)y Anglo-Indians, because it ap¬ 
peared to tlicm almost a paradise on earth. 
Says Mr. L. Bowring, who was tor some 
3 'ears Cljicf Commissioner of Mysore and 
"Coorg. in his “Eastern Itxptrieiiceb'’ :— 


“I'V'w parts oflmlia arc morf pu•turc^(jue than Ibc 
Utile liill priA'iiK-e* i-.f Coorg, ami nnwluTc can be 
found a more gallant aiul loval lace tlian its inh.i- 

Pitants. ift former days, wlicn to a nrUivc 

niitid, the merit ol a territory was its inaecessibihtv, 
few States enjoyed hiich an iimnunily from invasi'Ui 
as Coorg, the oidy aj)|jroaches lo it being ihrougli 
den.se tangled woods, or up the face ol steep moun 
tains, elotlied with forest trees, and cut up by stony 
water-.'ouiscs.” 


It was to liffc the punlnh of and anne.; 
this f)eautiful land, that Lord William 
Bentinck mad# a war on its sovereign. 
The princes of Coorg were always friendly 
to the English. When the latter went to 
war with#Tippoo, the* help which they 
received from tile then reigning prince ol 
Coorg, made them conclude a treaty with 
Coorg in 1790 with the following stipula¬ 
tions ;— 

“1. While the sun r.nd moon endure, the faith u 
the contracting parties shall he kept iuv olalc. 

2. Tippoo and his allies nre to be treated as com 
mull enemies. The Rajah will do all in his power U 
assist the English to injure Tippoo. 

2. The Rajah will furnish, for fair payment, al 
the supplies his country afiurds, and have no Conner 

tion with other ‘topiwallahs.’ 

4. The Company guarantee the independence o 

Coorg, and the maintenance of the Rajah’s interest 
ill tlie ease uf a peace with Tippoo. «• i * 

5. An asylum uni eve^ y hospitality is oneicd t< 
the Rajah and his frmily at TelUcbcrry until the cs 
tablishment of peace. 





UniU WILLIAM JiEXTiNCK’S INDIAN ADMlNIvSTKATn)N 


lUl 


(r')tl, b>un, Moon and liirdi be Vtltnesscs !*’—The 
)paleutta Review, September, isr»(i, p. ISS, • 

But as tiKiial with tlio East Inilia Coiri- 

f )auy, their clealinr^s with Coor^^ wVre luU 
air. It wouU] seem tliat Lord Bentiiick 
bent upon annexinj^ Coor^ b.-caus*- he 
knew its value to the colonisers of his race 
and creed wlicn he was Governor of 
Madras. No trouble woulrl liave occurred, 
had the Coort^ question been properly 
dealt with. The claims of the last Rajah 
of Coor^c were not well lourdcd. Revd. 
Dr. M(Ci:liii^, in his history of Coorir, ^>111^- 
lished in the Cnicutin Review lor Septem¬ 
ber IHoO, wrote : 


"Tlic po'seut b\'-RMi;ih "^lU'ceedi'd. llo was ac- 
kn-'UIfd.i^cd by the Ibiosl. (.b^rernni.-nl willioul any 
dillieulty, b appears? 1 Jevanunaji’s elaiui*?, ainl (hf* 
pjoinises of ihe Sui^'ome • »oveniment j^iven to Ijti 
f.ilhcr were overlocki-d. The rc}«^>lution of tlie Me.r- 
i|nis of lla'^tni'^-, tlirO tlu' Coots? <picati(jii should be 
investi‘^.'ned when \’irjiraJ‘*rnlra’s ilauj^hter would 
rcaeh majoiify, seesns to luixe )K'en lori^otteii.* 

1 he Raja was represented (or mis-repre- 
sei^ted) to be an incarnation of the Devil, 
^uul it was said tliat he delighted in murder¬ 
ing iii cold blood liis lelalives ainj subjects. 
Adairs reached tlie clinnax when the Raja's 
sistir Devaniniaji anti her husbaiftl fearin" 
as'^assinatioii at the hands of the Raja 
soiij^ht ])roitetion of the Resident ol 
^Alysore. It does nut seem iinreastmable 
that s]ic ded to the Cwiiipauy’s territory, 
in order t<t draw the attention of the Com- 
papv to her claims to the sovereipjnty of 
Cot^rj^. It 11103 ' that she mij^lit have 
f:oneoeled all the stories of the cruelties of 
her brother iu order lo gain her own end. 
d3ut the Resident and Coini)an 3 ' not 
only took her and her husband under tkeir 
protection, but they wanted to coerce the 
Rajn. The Raja as ftii independent sove¬ 
reign resented this interference. lie was 
irritated be 3 n)nd,xneasure and^ it is alle|;ed 
that he indulged in mad schemes. 11 he 
did so, hi% conduct was not unjustifiable. 
Rerhaps, the authorities were seeking for a 
pretext to annihilate tlie •sovereignty of 
^Coorg fiijd so proYoli^d the Raja to lake 
"those pleasures which were necessary to 
maintain his tlignity ami salcty. 

This was just what the authorities wire 
longing fur. War was declared against 
the J’taja. An expedition under British 
ofliecrs was sent to hi.s territor 3 ^ The 
Kaja never meant war and so it was not 
difiieplt for the British force to occupy his 

• 1'. Tj(b 


eountrv. Even the Revd# Dr. MoegHng ii 
forced to sa 3 ' that 

R;ij ;li, iiicitcil partly !)y the hope.that t 

rec'jneilialion was vet p-JssibK-*, partly I^y the fear 
that he «iui]jht lo'^e al', it matters went to extremities 
mjiL imleis prohibt;m;' the Cuoi;^.s from cncotnitcnnfi 
t'a tnt 'p-(it the t.‘-)inj)a«)y. T.# tins vacillation oi 

thcKaj.ni, lh‘* sc'vcinl divisions of tlic British cxpc' 
ilium, ili-ii iiMrciiiiig jtlio (.’oorjj, viefe more indebt 
cd for tljcir MU’Ctss and (■^en safety, Uuin to llic sktl] 
and talents ot their coniniandors.” * 

The Raja submitted. He was dethroned 
and sent a captive to Benares. Had Lord 
Bentinek been an honest man, here an 
o])portunity presented itself to investigate 
tlie claims ol the princess to the throne of 
Cooi'g. He ditl nothing of tlic sort, but on 
the etmtrary annexed the province on the 
ostensible jdea that the people ofCoorg 
unuuimousfv desired to Ijc pit'iced uiidci 
the firoteetion of the East India Com- 
jiany ! We know the signifieaiioc of this 
dii)lomatie declaration.! 

The following Proclanuition was issued 
to annihilate the national existeuec oJ 
Coorg. 

“\Vhcicasit« the unanimous wi->li of (he inhabi 
(ants «>f Coorg to be taken uti.k-r tlic protection o 
tlic Bnti'.h t'.overnmciit, liis Ivxcc*Hciicy tlie Rlglu 
llonouiable the Governor ticiicral has been pleased ti 
icsolvc, tliat flic territory bciclof‘»rc governed bj 
Virarajeiidra Vl^de3^•l fthall 1)0 transferred to tbi 
linnoiable Compan.v. The iiiliabitants .arc* hcrebj 
assured tliat they shall not again l)e subjected ti 
n.'ilive ndc, that then civil and religinns usages wil 
be vesptcle.l. and lli.it tlie greatest desire will in 
vaiiably Tie shown by tlie i)^lti^h CTOvcrninent tc 
augmenU^hoir secuiity, comfort and happiness.’' 

i\Ir..l 3 ovvring writes 

“file province being one of tl.c very few BritisI 
pns'es'-iotis in India wliicli has become such not bj 
coiU|Ui st, but by the free consent of the population 
Perhaps owing to this fact, the government to whicl 

* ll)id, p, lUtK • • 

t 'I*liornton as an apologist for the armexaiiuti ol 
Coorg writes :— 

"i he aiuieNation of the coiujuered territory lo tin 
British dominion'' i.'^ imt, on tin* fiist view, so cicarh 
, justifiable, but a vci V few words of explanation wil 
shew that, in this instance also, the riglit course was 
taken. The Rajah was childless [this is not tiuc 
as one ol the Rfijn’s ilaugliters was married to ai 
Ibiglisli geiitleniai) I. and Iu* had taken cllectua 
incafeUUb to Iut oil all pieteiiMons to the successioi 
not diiivcd Iroin hiimtlf. The vacant throne \va 
williout a claimaiil, and the power wlucli had cccu 
pied the country was called upon to provide in souii 
manner for the ndmitii>tration of the governiftcnt 
A slrangcr might ha\c been placed on the nuisnud 
but tbtie XNas ii<j icasoti lor the cxcicisc of sucit sell 
denial ou the part ol llie Butish Cfoverninei^t, nior 
espicialll as tlie pck-plc manifested a strong desiie l( 
became Wiitish sJl'iccts. The existenee of such i 
dt'siu'ni^ovrd every pietfi'Bioti for lie^itatioifc, * * 
(Voi. V . t^p. lilBJlr.k ^ 
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licy iuin()uncu>l their adhcbion in iSdl-, has, uut 
.iLlnuit p)(j<l icason, slwiwn them conslnnt indul- 
<iue, and an ex<*t’|>lion?il deference towards their 
.'clin;^s anil prejudices. I^'or inst auee, the slau^^htcr 
te.itilein C'n>rg is, and is likely to remain, fur- 
iiidcn, sf» lon;» as the ])eople deprecate it, imr wuuld 
. hepiudc'nt or just to i^junic tlieir leelin^'s on the 
idjcct, in the iacc ol a distinct promise given to 
hem l)v' thiloncl Fraser at the time ol annexation.”■* 

11 is admitted that is not a con- 

jueivd province. Its inhabitants arc not 
hen bondsmen of England. But do they 
njoy all the rights and privileges of tree 
itixens ? 

It was solemnly proelaiincd that the 
ivil usages oi the inhabitants of Coorg 
vould be respected. But this solemn j)ro- 
iani.ilion was violated l)y the hbiglish 
vhen e.ish ]>aynu*nl was demanded for 
and assessment. The Revd. Dr. M<cgli!ig 
; id tes ; 


“rndei Uie knj.is, the assessment had l><-en paid 
I kind. 1 he t nllcetor id Mangahirc, lunv flcniaiidcd 
cish ]>iivmciit i thih was coiisidcied a. grievance, as 
ic laiuurs were laid under tribute hv the money 
lianneis.” 


d'liere was an insurrection wliieh was 
jtiL down with ;i high hand. 

This was how the civil usages of the 
nhabitants of Coorg were respected ! 

Jyonl Bentinck should be held respon- 
;ible lor the ill-treatment that the Bx-Raja 
veeived at the hands of the B. I. Company 
tnd to obtain redress for which he went 
)ersonall 3 ^ to iingland. The wrongs of the 
vaja need not be dilated on here. 

Coorg was annexed because it was cuu- 
ddeied lit for colonisation l)y English 
icltlers. The number of Englishmen who 
uive settled in Coorg as coffee-planters is 
i very large one, as may be judged from 
dielactofits being the largest coffee pro- 
luciug i)roYince :n India. According to the 
\gricidtural Statistics for 1U04-5, Coorg 
las an area ofacres of land under 
:offee cultivation. Mr. Buwring wrote : 


“If the progress ol ctilightcniiient among the 
)uorg8 lias beeu slower than could be desired, their 
uuterial progress has been remarkable. This is 
u{iud\' owing to the extensive operations of the 
;ullcL planteis, who * * began to eolonifi the 
lountry, the splcudid forests in which promised a 

*ich reward to the enterprising settler. 

“Frcmi the lime when Kuropcaus began to settle 
11 the disuict to plant codec, the forests, with which 
.heVounliy was covered, began to acquiie a new 
kLilue. iiut, at first, any applicant received iierinis- 
don to commence operations in woods not klaiiiicd 
jy private individuals, or regarded as sacred foicsts. 
k'ery btllc troulde was takeu ubivit steurir^? pro]jer 
rrmits, permission t(; cultivate c^llee on iijyiueiit ol 
lie Coveruuicnt excise being iJcemed sulheiiAul.” 


After thit need one wonder why tlu 
inhabitunts of Coorg utianimovsly desiret 
to place themselves under the protection o 
the Eiiglisli !* 

It is true that excepting Coorg no othei 
province of India was annexed to tin 
British dominion by Lord Bentinck. Bin 
the ])olie 5 ' which his Lordship pursued ii 
the Political or Foreign Department wa: 
such as paved the way to the annexation o 
the States ol several independent oi 
feudatory princes of Hindustan and bring 
ing Ihcm under the direct administration o 
the East India Company. The manner ii 
which he treated those i)nnces was no 
calculated to make tlie relations betweei 
llicin and the hnglish pleasant. 

Take the case of Onde'. Lord Bentinel 
meddled unneeessarily vVdth the interna 
jjolilies of iliiil ■ Kingdom. His visit t( 
Oude in iN^n (lid not forebode good for 
that Kingdom. In his report of lith July, 
liS31, he wrote : 

“1 thoiiglit it right tii tltcl/irc lo his .Ma;-sl\ 
licforchatul, that the opinion i sliouid ollvr to tiu' 
home authuiiut’s wouhi he, that. utiU-bs a (iccicicd 
icfonn in the adiuinibLiation shouM take place, there 
would be no lemcdv lell except in the diiect assump- 
Itiui of the ihaiiagciueut ol the Oude territories by the 
Hrilish Goveinmcut.” 

It is a well known fact that this mimiff; 
of Lord Bentinck strengthened the hands 
of Lord DaUiousiL, anti tlie Directors of 
the Jinst India Company who were bent 
upon annexing Oude. 

The King of Oude was alarmed hy the 
hostile attitude which Bentinck assumca 
towards him. He intended the dispatch 
of an embassy tr England to represent his-* 
ease to the authorities. But bow this was 
frustrated by •Bentinck is not so well 
known as it ought to be. A correspondent' 
under the pseudonym of “Veritas’* wrote 
to the Indian Exuniiiier and Universal 
Review for April lb47 : 

“Some ten or twelve ycarb ago, it was generally 
btUeved, ami publicly spoken ul iu the Calcutta 


• The deposed krua*of Coorg went (in lb52) to^ 
England to represcnl his case to the ''lutboritics* 
there, and to obtain redress,;(possible, for lUe wrongs 
inflicted on him. Be took with him his only daughter, 
w ho was converted to Chrislianitv and married to 
an English gentleman there. It is needless to say 
that no heed was paid to his repicseiitations. That 
laird of the Pen, Lord Oalhousie, insulted him. The 
Kaja’s case was put before the British pulilic'ina 
pamphlet puldished in 1S57 by John Butnpns, 15S, 
(Jxiuid Street, London, and written by an olliuer for- 
merly iu the service loi Bis liighiKss Veer Kajunder 
Waddetr, Knjah i>l Cifljrg. 


***Ljc. Cii, p. 2t7* 
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journals, that the East India Company would depose 
Vbc then rei>»ning sovereii^ii of Oudli, lal<t 1, is rich 
L'iJiintry and treasury, in whicli he had ciioniifrus 
wealth, to thetnselves, and pension the kinji, as they 
had niany other native princes of liiiHa wh(*se 
possessions they coveted. The king, greatly alarmed 
at the prospect of losing his kingdom, and becoming 
a pensitJiier of tlie Bast Imha Company, i esolvi^i (Jii 
sending an embassy to England, in order to create 
a sympathy in the British people, and avert, if 
possible, the wrongs likely to be done him. 

“Having come to this resolution, his Mnjcsly 
selected for the embassy Colonel du Bois, an intelli¬ 
gent, talented geiillemaii, who then* held a post ot 
honor in the king’s service. A native gentleman, from 
the Court of Omlh, was also to acconipanv CVhmcl 
du Ibns as joint representative td his MajcLsty,..*.. 
while these matters vveic progressing, the Kniircnie 
Government ol India became alarmed at the probable 

rcsirlts of the mission,.determined at once to 

frustrate the king’s inte:Uions, and to ruin the em¬ 
bassy iinme<liately.« A ])b>t was accordingly' laid foe* 

this purpose, in wlniji a lady,.took an active jiart, 

and drpiived it of all its power. Charges of con- 
Sjiiracy against the Bast India•(-oinpany's Govern- 
inint weie buiught forward aganust ('oloncl du 
Hois, as the cndiassy was on the eve ot departiire 

loi Ivngland. Eveiything was earned on in secret 

against Unn, and before the matter was brought to a 
eoyelusion the ship sailed, am! the embassy proceed¬ 
ed, in opposition to the tbivernmcnt,.The Govern- 

imnt arbitrarily compelled the King ol Oudh to dis¬ 
miss his faithlul servant, (‘oloiieldu Bi'is, on these 
absurd cbarge.s, brought forwanl for the express 

purpose (*f fiustraling the king’s ifitentions. 

Gt»b)nel dll hois, tl'ough aware, previous to (juitling 
India, that he was charged with conspiracy against 
the Bast India Company, ycjt conscious of his own 
innocence, never supjmscd that he would be injured 
bv it What, then, must been his horror and 

astonishment, on receiving his dismissal, which had 
Ixen wrung from the King, his master, by the 
sii|jren*e Ciovernmeiit of Bengal, and sent after him, 
in hreatbless basic, and without a nuiment’s delay. 
.On t.’nlonel du Hois being^ dismi.ssed from the em¬ 
bassy', they had notldiig to fear from the iiaiivc 
gentleman, who was lef% in a helpless condition, 
friendless, and in a strange cotmtry, w’heie he knew 
not a word of the language, consciiucntly not in a 
])ositiun to gain many in his favour ; and, after suf- 

levMig great anxiety of mind,.he became depressed 

in spirits, ill in health, and ultimately died at Toouah, 

on his way back to Ids sovereign, at bueknow. 

Colimel du Ifois, iimJing he could 4 >btain no redress 
from the Bast India Company, eventually S( iit his 
wife jMad^ue du Hois to Calcutta, to seek an intei * 
view with Lord William Beiitinck, and to implore 
him to redress his grievances ; but the Governor- 
General was inexorable, for lie flad himself concocted 

the plot, j‘or the beneiit i*f bis masters.After this 

piece of Injustice from the Bast India Company, 
Colonel du Bois retired to •Brauce, and would have 
held a post of high honour in his native laud : but 
Lord William Hentinck had returned from India, 
und was then in Braucc, and in addition to the 
signal fervice he had clone him with the King of 
Oudti, now prevented the King of the B'rench from 
conferring this post of honour on him, by reprcscnl- 
ing that Colonel du Hois had eiileied into u conspira¬ 
cy, against the Bast India Company’s Governnunt, 
.though he knew at tl;e su^ie tinuw that it was one 
of the foulest plots ever eouc-Yted to luin the charue 


ter (if an honourable man, and to pervert the eoursi 

of justice,. "’—The Iinlinn i'\nA 2 iiicr and f^/i;rc/.sa 

A’ev/mv, Apnl, IS-IT, pp. 

In this CDiincctiun must also I)e men¬ 
tioned the op(josition i»f Lord Hentinck 
to the oinhassy of the Kin*^ of Delhi to 
England. The celebrated Hindoo reformer, 
Ram MohunKoy, was selected by the King 
1o represent his grievances to the authori¬ 
ties in England. As Kani Aiohuii Roy was 
his ambassador, the title ot Raja was 
coufernd on him to exalt his dignity. 
Lord Hentinek was mncli enraged at the 
pruceedings of the King. To mark his 
displeasure with the conduct of His 
Majesty—-whose vassal the East India 
Company, of which he was the represen¬ 
tative, was, he diil not see the King when 
he passed by Delhi, This act of positive 
diseourtcs 3 % if not disloyiilt 3 % of LoVd 
Bentinek must have rankled in the breast 
of the King and ot his lekitives and loyal 
subjects and was proliably one of tlu 
contributing causes of the Indian Mutin 3 
oflS57. 

I’erhaps the fact is not so yvell known 
as it deserves to he that Lord Bentinek 
wavS the author of a [ilot which had tot 
its object the extinction of the Mahrattn 
Drincipality of Gwalior. Writes Mr 
John Hope, a iormer Superintending 
Surgeon of Scindia’s Contingent, ant 
Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, in hii 
brochure “I'he House of Seiudia, a Sketch,’ 
published in ISGH b 3 ’' Messrs. I^ongnian 
Green* Longman, Roberts and Green. 

“Hut if these tlanger.s surroiuuJed him [Maliaiaj, 
Ju«iko Scindeaj in his capital, he was threatened will 
IK) less danger from the council <ii Calcutta. Secre 
dehberutious were there being held, v\ithaYiew I 
discover what profit could be made oiy. of th 
ttoubles of thi^ weak but most faithlul young prince 

.dcmi-officiul Utter was wntleu to the Ke.sideiK 

by the Chief Seeretarv ol the h'oreign IKpartmeul 
desiring; liim L«) learn, at a private inteivicw, by wsr 
of a feeler, il the Maharajah, encircled us he was b 
serious ttoubles— lroub!cf> iimiiily cuui->ed by vu 
guvcrnwcal —would like to resign ; assigning ove 
the country to the Hritish Govermuent, aud receivinj 
a liaDdsomc pension, which would be paid ou 
ofUis own revenues. There can be very' little doub 
that this demi-oflicial ducument was of llie genu 
niyst/c, and that no copy »»f it can now be foun 
among the archives pertaining to India. Mi 
Cavendish, than whom no BnglisUnian ever attaint* 
u greater ascendnucy' over the minds of the ulitivc 
with whom he haJ concern, declined to make sueli 
suggestion, aud bis answer threw a dum() upuu lli 

hopes of the annexationists. The g^veriiiuer 

(.Ihcmlil wcie of imhiisc extremely angry. The pres: 
almostlcntircly nippurted by ihccivd and unlilar 
bti\Kes|which arcamiueustly beuctitcd by aiim^.ilioi 
was abusive. I'lestiitly another dtini^iUtu 
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t'tlcr arrivid ; tliis time from the Uepuly Secretary of 
:he l''orci^ti dcijartmcnt—a 'mystic one we may he 
:|uile sure—stroii^ly cxpostnlatin^^ with Mr, 
L'aveiitlisli upon h»s proceedings, and coiicludinj^ with 
this si^ndieant remark:—‘Von have thus allowed a 
avourahlc cliancc to escape of connrclinj; thcAjjia 
to the liombay i^iesideney/ Of course tlic Resident’s 
loom was lixed, though not just tlicn declared. A 
cw iiiontiis altcrwards, the Governor-General grati- 
jed his feelings <d resentment by removing Mr. 

Javendish to another native court. 

“Lest it should be thought by aiiv one.that in 

ihis little sketch of his (Lord Wdliani licnliiick’s) 
orcign policy, wc have given cvui the sliglitc.st touch 
d colouring, we will relate, by way of illustration, 
\\\ amusing anccilotc, which is known to three or 
our pcisons nf>w living, and which sutlicieiitly con- 
bms our statement that, in respect of the rights ol 
lative states, his lordship eiitiuly overlooked the 
enth commandment. It happened that M.'ijor 
Mithcrland w'as selected to fill the otlice vacated !)y 

Mr. Cavendish.He Iherehjie wailed on the 

-'rovernoi'-Gcncral in C’alcutta, to learn what tlic 
|)olK:y was to be at Gwalior ;—was it to be intciven- 
tif>ii or non-iiUcrvcntioiJ ? Lord Rentinck, whose 
lispositioii, like that o( Lord I’nimerston, h/ved a 
oke, ijiiickly refdied : ‘Look here, Major,’ and his 
ordsliip threw back his head, opened wiile his luoutlj, 
ind placed his tliumband linger together like a lioy 
ibout to swallow a sugai-pluni. Then, turning 
to the astonishc'd Major lie said: ‘If the Gwalior 
State will (all down your throat, you nic not to shut 
^our mouth, as Mr. Cavendish did, but swallow it ; 

LhaL is wy policy.’.To 'the traditionarv old 

Indians,’ the objects of so much scorn in these days, 
this doctrine smacks of petty larceny. Imagine a 
iiingistratc o! Low Street to say to some smart- 
looking man, with a cloak hanging on his aim for a 
;)ijrpose, 'J)oirL piowl about the thcatics at night, 
picking pockets, for that is larceny: Imtifyouscea 
person drop his purse, keep it ; a traditionary old 
beak would call this petty larceny', but I tell you it is 
ill right I’ In a uioial point of view, wc think the 
two cases exactly parallel.” 

The Arglianistnn imbroglio an6 clis- 
asievs of ISGD-IST'J, the snbset|ucnt u-n- 
juslifiable wars in Sind and rniijitb and 
also the annexation of those two i)ro- 
vmets ‘were in no small measure due to 
the part whieh l^ord beiitinct play-eci in 
the scheme which was exiphoniously 
called the navigation of the Indus.* 


* It was Moorcroft who firstsuggested the naviga¬ 
tion of the Indus. Captain Cuiiuiughain, in his His¬ 
tory of the Sikhs, writes 

“The traveller Moorciolt had been impressed with 
the use which might be made ol the Indus as a 
ebaune) of lUitish commerce, and the scheme of navi¬ 
gating that river and its tributaries was eagedy 
adopted by the Indian Government, and by the advo¬ 
cates of material utilitarianism. One object of send¬ 
ing King William’s presents for Runjeet Stiif’h by 
water, w’as to asecrf.'iin, as if undcsigmdly,’ the 
trading v;<Jue ol the elai'5-iial stuaiu, ai d the lestdt 
of Lieutenant Bvuiivs' obseivatioiu. eunvii.eekJ Luid 
William llcntinck ul its MipciiontyJjovei the fjanges. 
There seemed also, in his Loidship’s opinlcii, good 
reason to believe that the Great Western Va,Mcy had 


The real author of this schciiic was Sir 
John “Malcolm. Its genesis was the 
'“Memoranda on the Noi'th-Wcstcrn 
I'rojitier of British India, and on the im¬ 
portance of the Kiver Indus, as connected 
\vi(Ji its defence, drawn up by desire ol Sir 
John Malcolm.” This docmncnt was con¬ 
sidered by tlic authorities ot the East 
India Compan 3 L as well as by Lord 
Bentinek. Some extracts from this State 
document which was pregnant witli such 
momentous consetiuenees are given below : 


“S'iiould ever an enemy appear on our .\.-W 
Fronlicr, the posseshiun of Sinde will become a point 
ot the utmost im(jort'iiK ’0 to Hiitisli inteiesls ii 
India, as cninmnmliui^ thv tmviyi'iiiioti ot fhe lutin'^ , 
n position, in case of such an event oceniriiig, o 
vital consef|Uciue to the defence of the coiinlrv. A 
"perlectly unrestricted c<iiiimunieatinn on tliis nver 
can never be expected to be cone^iled us by tlie C ourl 

of llydrabad.. The possession ot Ilydrabad ina\ 

conseijucnlly liccome llie olijcct of the Hritisli 
(LiYcrnMicni—that ellcCted, it is presumed, that 
very tllicient measures might lie taken to sccun 
tlie'fiee passage of the Indus. Tiie execution wouh 
not appear to present any sciious diflicullies—tin 
routes iiiioii llydrabad (as will be shewn) are very 
practicable ; the fortifications of Uuit Cajiital an 
insignilicaiil ; “The Scik” is Hie mily foreign adjaLcnl 
powei—from the oig.ini;jatioii of ids (Mivernmcnt 
the disposddlity (»f his t<uce, and his jiolitica 
discrimination, whose jealousy of our encroachmcnl 
wc need fear, oi propiti.ite ; and the disjointed textun 
ol the Seindiaii Force and Govcinnieiit, while il 
prevented union in tluise who ofiposed us, woiih 
aftunl us ample means of coercing any udractoij 
chieis, aud of converttTig many into grateful allies 
by substituting a liberal and lieiichceut rule, for ihi 
grinding tyranny ot the .\mecrs.” 


Of course, the annexation of Sind was 
plainly hinted at in the aiiovc document. 

Lord Bentinek played tlic part ol 
Maehiavclli in the’ Navigation of thi 
Indus Affair. Sir Chailcs Metcalfe as 
nieiiiber of the (council of Lord Bentincli 
raised his voice of protest against thif 


measure. 

Ill a mim^te dated October 1S30, Met¬ 
calfe condemned the contemplated Surve} 
of the Indus. Tie wrote : 


“The Fchcinc of surveying the Indus, under th 
pretence of sending a’ present to Rajah Runjeet Singh 
frctms to me Ingldy ohjtctionable. 

“Jt is a trick, in mv opinion, unworthy of on 
Goveiomctit, which cannot fail when detected, a 


at one time been as populous as that of the hasl 
and it was thought that ihc judicious exercise of tb 
paraujonut ii Hncrcc of Ih-e Iliitish Goverumeiil 
might icinove fhote pcdiliial ohslailes which ba' 
banished commerce fit 111 the livers of Alexander. 1 
was therefore resolved, in the current language of th 
day. to open the Indps to, the navigation of, th 
world.” i 
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i)iv>l)al>l>’ it will he*, to exti((*^lu*jealousy ami 
[mli^iiation oi the powers oa whom we pluf it. 

“It is just §uch ri triek as we ar.* ofLcn falsely sus¬ 
pected and accused of hy the native powerj ol Indyi, 
ind this coiillrmation of their suspicions, fjeiierally 
unjust, will do us more injury by iuriiishin^ the 
Truuiid (A merited reproach, tluia uiiy advantage to 
uc jjained by the measure cau compensate. 

“It must be remembered that the survey of the 
Indus or any part of the SituI count ry may give us 
llie-po wer to injure tliat Si ate. may even assist us 
Hi coiMjueriiig it, and in the course of events, is as 
likely tf> lie turned to use h>r tliat purpose as f 'r any 
other. Tile rulers of Sind, thercKire, have the same 
tighf t<i be jealous (jf our surveys of their iiver and 
Lhcir territories that xu»y power of Kiirope ^las to 
()iot<el its fortresses from the inspection of foreign 
mgipeeis. 

“It is staled in n l.itc despatch from the Secret 
Committee that we must not permit the iulers<jf 
Siml to obstruct oyr lueasu'es ; in other words, that 
we are to go to wai w‘l!i 1 liein t o compel siibmf?i' 
«ion tt» oui wishes. •W'jtli flel'erence I should remark 
tluil snel: an assumption (loes«not seem to lie war¬ 
ranted by the law of tuitions.but the assumption 

is an cxem]>lification of what 1 have oflen <ibsei ved 
in our eondiiet towaiils the Native Stales, and wluit 
appears to me tie: greatest blot in the c'naraetei of 
rnir Indfaii f.ohcv, aUhough 1 am not aware that it 
h/ts iitlr.iCleil anv gt ncral notice in lingland. How¬ 
ever mueh vve may predess moderaihm and non-inler- 
fetenre when we have no particular infertst of our 
own concerned, the moment wc discover any object 
of pursuit we betotne impiilient and^ over-bearing, 
insist on what we retjuire, and cannot brook denial 
or hesitation. We disregard the rights of olhers, ami 
think only of our own convenience. Submission or 
war is the alternative whiclf the other party has to 
:hoose. ^ 

“Thus at the present tinu^becanse vc have taken 
alarm at ihe supposed designs (»f Rii'^sia, it would 
seem that we are t(i compel inleriiicdiafe States t o 
filter into our views nr submit to our jimjects, al- 
thongb tluw cannot compiebcnd them, and instem! 
of entertaining any apprehension of Knssiari designs, 
are more apprehensive o^ourowu, our character for 
encroachment being w’oi^e thiin that of the Uussians, 
because the States concerned have a more proximate 
sense of it from the result which they sec in actual 
operation among the realms of India. 

“Among other uncertaintic.s of this great (|ucstton, 
is that of wdiat our own conduct ought to lie when 
the expected erisw shall ari'se. Whether w'C should 
tiiret till’ r rieniy half-way and fight tHe Inttlein foreign 
countries-rwhether we .should defend the passxige 
of the Indus and make our stand there, or await 
the foe on our own frontier, and force on him all 
the labor, ami loss, am! ri.s]^ ot coming the whole 
distance before w e attack him—must depend so much 
on the disposition of iiTtermediate countries, and 
other circuiijjitancos of t^ie time, that it seems 
utterly vain to determine even our own course at 
this remote distance from the event. 

“If, therefore, 1 were xiskcd what is best to be 
done with a view to a Russian invasion, I should 
sajp that it is best to do nothing until time shall 
»how us what wc ought to do, because there is no¬ 
thing that we can do in our present blind state that 
would be of any certain benefit on the approach of 
that event. 

“The only thing cettainV, that we ought not to 
want only to offend Interlaediate States by acts 
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caK'ul.ited to arouse hostile feelings against us, bu 
ought rather lo cultivate a Irietidfv disposition . 

“No rulers have ever shown tlieir jealousy ofu 
more decidedly tlian the Ameers ol Siml, whicl 
feeling we are about to stimulate afresh by an ac 
which will justily its jiasL existence, and perpetual 
its continuance. 

“If the inforni'ition wanted is indispensable, anc 
cannot be ubtxiined by fair and open means, it ought 
I conceive, lo be sougl^tMiy the usual mode of sending, 
unacknowledged emiss.'iriis, ami not by a deccilfu 
ap[)licalion lor a pas«age under the liotitioiis presenei 
ol one puipose, wlien the rc.al oliject is another 
which we know would not be sanctioned.“• 

In a minute dated June 2,1S33, Metcalfe 
wrote ;— 

“It docs not appear to me tliat the cstablislimen 
of a liiitish agent at Caubnl is n.i|iiisite or dcsiralil 
ill any point ol view. 

“Tlie profe«sefl object of the proposed is th 
improvement of commerce. 1 b lieve that commerc 
will lake c.irc ol itsrlt best witliout our direct inter 
lerence in the form of a ConitiKToi.d Agency ; :in*d, 1 
we snughi to remove e.xisting obstacles, our ellort 
would be more needed elsewhere than at tkiulm] 
where tiic trade wdtli India xdread^' receives ever 
p<issiblc eiicou! agemeiU. 

“A commercial agent would unavoidably become 
from the lime ol his creation, a political agent 
To the extension of our p ditical relations beyum 
the Indus ihciK* appears to me Lo be great objections 
From such a course 1 shoiiM expect the probabl 
oceurreuce of cnibarassiuetUs and wars, expenslv 
and miprofilable at the least, without any ctjuivalcn 
benefit, if not ruimuis ami desLiiietive. 

“ The njip iiiitmcnt of an agent at Caubul wonl 
of itself almost amount to an interference in Lli 
political affairs ol Afghanistan. 

“As a commercial measure, I consider the ou 
proposed lo be unnecessary ; as a political om 
uudesiritblc ; and tln'iefoic, on the whole obicclior 
able.’L 

Kaye writes that 

^ “The survey of the Indus and llie Commercif 
Agency at Caubul were the /im/c^go/newa, so t 
speak, of the great epk* of the Alghan War ; an 
Metcalfe, in Ids coirespomlcncc both with Lor 
Wdliain Lknlinck and Lord Auckland, atgued j^ii 
priAested, w^lii cqu{\! sagacity and earnestness 
against ineasuivs wtdeh ctiuhl hanllv fail to cntangl 
us in such a manner with the Trans Indian State 
as cv* ntiiallv to evolve a great and ealaniitous wai 
lie left India at a most unfortunate conjuncture. IJi 
services were never so much nerded as at the tim 
of his departure.” >. 

Mctcfilfc wrritc : 

^‘\Vc could mit long e.\ist in a stale of ade(|uat 
preparation, as wc should be utteily ruined by th 
expeuse.”Jj 

The navigation of the Indus wai 

Kaye’s Selections from the Writings of Lor 
Metcalfe, pp. 211-217. 

i 11 218, Kate’s Selections from thc^Vritlngs c 
Lord Uctcalfe. I 

i p. , 

§ //$«/, p. H'>9. 
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)Stonsihlv unilt'rtnkcn for the piirj)Oj;c oi' 
)reRcntin.u -'i t'oru'K and horses to Malm raja 
tunjeet Sin^Ii. Writes Prinsep : 

“Jt was rcsiilvcil to make llie transiuissiou ul tins 

resenl, a means of ()))tainiM^ intormalion in rej'ard 

o the Indus, and the facilities, or the contrary, it 

light nller to navigation.Tlie dray hftrsc.s were 

ccordinglv sent out to Uombav, and the Supreme 

lOvernmcnt instructed Sir hdm Malcolm, the (Tover- 

or ot that presidenev, to take measures t() have 

liein forwarded under eliarge of an intelligent and 

Tudeni oOieer, in lioats up the Indus. Some demur 

ras anticipated on the part (d the rulers oi Sindh to 

llowing tliem passage through the Delta and lower 

art ol the river, Inil it was assumed that the 

overning .\Iirs, situated as they were relatively to 

unjeet Singh ()n the one hand, and the hritisli Gov- 

tnment mi the other, would nolfreadilv incur the risk 

f offending Imtli j) iwers, i>y refusing a passage 

Itogellier, if it were insisted upon." (Origin of tlie 

iklj Piover in the Ihinjal) and Politie.d Idle of 

lahrirnja Kunjeel Singh, < hnplei X ) 

% • 

But Lord IL'ntinck had his (lcsio;tm on 
he provinces of the I’unjal) and Sind and 
o he paid no heed to the warninj^ voice oi 
iletcalic. 

It was because he had his eye on Sind, 
hat he stood in the way ol' Maharaja 
iunjeet Singh’s attempt in adding that 
)rovince to his dominions. The treaty 
vhicdi was concluded with Kunjeci Singh 
)y the Government of India in 1S09 ex- 
)rcssiy stipulated that that sovereign was 
lot to be hampered in his operations on 
inv country beyond the Sutlej. So Lord 
Bcntiiick violated the Treaty when he for- 
jade Ruiiiect Singh from acquiring Sind.* 
The meeting ntKoopur, of Bcntinck with 
[tunjeet Singh, was a covert attempt to 
ipy 'out the military strength of Runjeet 
Miigli. Runjeet Singh threw all precaution^ 
iway and did not hesitate to meet Lord 
dentinclc at Koopur. Qua previous occa- 
ddn wlieii he had sent presents to Lord 
Amherst at Simla, the British Conimander- 
n-Chief, Lord Combermcre, wlio passed the 
^arm season at Simla in 1S28, desired to 
procure an invitation in person to Lahore, 
mt then Runjeet Singh evaded compliance 
with this wish.! But the Sikh Sovereign, 
xddicted to hard drink and debaucherr, 

« * Gaptain Ciiriniiiglmm in the seventh chapter of 
lis liiatory ol tlie Sikhs, has dwelt at great length on 
his subject. One of the causes which provoked the 
nUh War wa.s the fact that the Buglish to po.sses.s 
iind themselves had, during the Govcrnor-Oencral- 
ihip of Lord Jlentinck, made u.se of every 
itratagem, artifice and excuse to frustrate \i inject 
hugh from aerjuiring, or extending niis powcr;ovcr, 
!ind. " t. 

t Prinsep’s Kunjeet Singh, Utb Chapter. ' 


was losing fiis strong common sense for 
which he was noted and being easily 
set! need by the presents received from 
Bentinerv, unhesitatingly acceded to the 
latter's wisli and met him with all the 
pageantry of the East at Roopiir. 

It is said that Bcntinck was not very 
favorably impressed with that Sikh 
sovereign and hence the contemptuous 
manner with which he treatcil him and 
the conspiracy laid during his regime ol 
sulivcrting that Sikh Kaj. Of this con¬ 
spiracy, we read in the evidence oi Captain 
Alacan before the Select Coinnjittt»e of the 
House oi Commons on the allairs of the 
East India Companv on U2iid March, 
1S:52;— 

“liiO All idea has been b 7 /)acljod that greai 
addiliiUial security would result td dui Ikistetr 
empire from the exit isiou <»f uur Irontier to tiu 
IfuliH ; is that a subieet \ou have considcied ?—Ves 
I liave fu'({'iU‘titlv ciuisideitd it 

‘‘l4-t7. What IS tlie le-^ull nf yemr opinion ' — 
have heard many nulilriry men say that the Indu! 
was our ii.'ituu'd boundaiy in India t but it lias 
proved l)v late and iornuT wars, that a river like tli 
Indus is little or no ohstiuction to a well-organisei 
invading army, and if we arc to have a defen'-ilili 
boundaiy on that side, we should (hi more thru 
stop at the Iiuais, wc shottll push our posts into Ih 
hills, fastnesses anti passes wliich are beyond tha 
river ; l)ut I hold that the etuKjuest of the Punjal 
(which is the country. bctwtvii tlie Indus and tlu 
Sutlej, upon which latter river our fn>ntier po.st 
are ufiw stationed) w(wj.l be highly impolitic am 
unjust. We already possess more lerrxtorv than w 
seem capable of governing well. The chief of th.a 
State has been on amicable terms with us .since th 
treaty made with him in 180S, the cause (»f tha 
treaty was an attempt on his part to eomjuer th 
SciU Chiefs cast of the Sutlej, and the purport of i 
(which has been faithfully ob.served by both partie 
since tliat period) was,*tliUt he should iiotinteifer 
cast (}{ that river, nor we to the west of it. Th 
consecjuence has been, that he has gradually extcude( 
his con(|uests over the whole of C'ashmcrc, Mooltaii 
and latterly Peshawar ; his tertitory is extcnsiv( 
populous and fertile ; his army numerous am 
eflicieut, perhaps the best native aViny in India, wit 
the excepiion of the llritish. Again, it would be im 
p^ditic to extend our frontier in that quarter, as i 
would bring us in direct c(>llision with the Afghani 
one of the bravest, most bigoted, and fanatical c 
all the Mabomedan \ribc8. Now, it is well know 
that the Seiks are neither Mahomedans nor Hindooi 
but admit converts of both, though their religion ba 
lofinltclv more of the’’Hindoo in 'Tt than tli 
Mahomedao ; they are therefore a powerful barric 
between us and those fanatical trilics, with whoi 
if we were to come in collision, it would iinqucstioi 
ably have a dangerous influence on the religion 
prejudices of our Mabomedan subjects and troops.^’ 

Of this conspiracy we read in Baroi 
HugePs Travels (p. 334), 

"Several articles had a*"pearcd of late in the new! 
papers of Hindusthan anr of Calcutta, which went t 
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->lunv tli.it the Knfjhsli must ol ncoes^ay soiin march 
\io the Indus, and make Uial liver Ihe^ Western 
liDiiudary ot British India, .and I (aiieiial that Kunjeet 
Sms'll liad de.il ol these aiLieles.” 

Lord Bentinck did nothin^j^ to fillay ilie 
* alarm into which Runjeot Sin.c^h was 
thrown hy all these writin^^s in IheCalc^atta 
p.apers, which were of course all insi)irc(l 
by the (bivernor-(it*neral or his subordi¬ 
nates in oilicc. It was the policy of' the 
Company of which BeiUitiek was the 
representative not to make any rtlliauee 
with Kniiieet Sinp^h, for Baron Hup^cl 
wrote • 


‘ A tieaiv (UV-iisivi‘ .and defensive with t!ie Uritish 
{'» )v»?rnm'au, liavami .a mianudet- for the iiue^rrily of 
lijs ddsscn^i >n«. wa'i the onlv Ihin;*^ that could ensure 
the d Jininion <»! K.inju Si i^li. Bui tins would have 
jucveuUai liiD’iand Iroin laUin*-* inunediale .adv;mta;*«» 
(.1 .anv sudden net^iiicnee 'vdueh ini^dit (all out." 

( 1 *. urn. } 

Such w.is the furei>in policy then of 
Lord Bcnllnck. lie aimexcd Coor/^ ; lie 
interfered needlessly with the alTairs ot the 
kiii‘j:d(>in of Oiide and his Minute on Oude 
w^as made use of by tliosc who f.ivored 
the extiiietion ot that kingdom. He 
unnecossa 111 \ humiliated and in>ultcd the 
kiii^jj of Delhi. He tried his besjt to exter¬ 
minate the indeiHmdent existence of the 
Mfihratta State of Gwalior. He approved 
ot an<] countenaueed, * 101 * he made no 
protest aijainst, the navigation ot the 
Indus, which laid tlT^ foundation ol all 
the troubles in Afghanistan, Punjab and 
Sind. 

I In the face of the above-mentioned faets, 
it is Iravest}’^ of truth to say that Lord 
Bentinck was a iieacc-loving, honest and 
straij^htforward man iifhis dealinj^s with 
the Native Powers of Ilindoostan. 

.In addition to his pT)sL of Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck was also 
Coinmander-in-Chief in India. The Mventt 
Utiivcrsul Miiiflixiiic for in rcviewiii)^ 

his eareur in the latter capacity, wrote a;^ 
follows 


‘■A more unfiL person f»)r a Comniandei-iiuCliicf 
tliaii bord William Bentinck ^it would have been 
diUieult ft^r any Ministry t#) pitch upon, nor does it 
rcllect credit upon the Cfuirt of l)ireetors, the 
Board of Coiftrul, or his • Majfstv’s (Jovermnent, 
that for the sake ut'enecUn^ a saving of some six or 
seven thousand pounds a year, tlie welfare and 
discipline ot an Army,...should have been risked, or 

their interests sacrificed. 

‘^‘Tlic first acts of Lord William Ilenlinck on assum- 
iifg the command of the Army were taken with a 
view to fell *et disgrace on the rule of his jiredccessoi 
—aivl in patstiancc of this system all descriptions 
• of ciomplaiuts weie iiot^onlvveciived but fostered at 
headijuarters, sipiabbles I^g 5>ct at rest wtie 
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carefully r.aked iiom their ashes—nourished into 
representation, cmiuirlcs and crusts martial, and the 
curious observer will find, that a large majority of 
the causes submilleil to the dccisiou ol the military 
tribunals, were manulacturcd out ol disputes that 

occurted in the time of Sir Edward Barucs.His 

Lordship loved to live in an atmosphere of com¬ 
plaints, and so long as he received a due (juautity, 
coiisidcied that the Army must be progressing to a 
state of improvement,...^.. 

“With a man so'Singularly lauded for benevolence 
and humanity as Lord William Bentinck was, it is 
extraordinary how'many acts we find that would 
lead liie casaa/o/xscreer to a belief, that his Lord- 
ship was swayed by a selfish disregard of every one 
but himself or Ills immediate parasites :. 

"Lord William is very fond oi Kupeca—Lord 
William loves the Rupees." 

Ill the administration of domestia 
affairs, Lord bentinck did little to promote 
the interests of the natives of India. Indeed 
some of his measures were best calcu¬ 
lated to make the natives miserable and 
keej) them in subjection. Before his time, 
the executive and judiciiil functions were 
not combined in the same individual. But 
he combined tlicm. That this measure has 
been a great curse to the people ol 
Hindustanis evident from the fact tlia1 
the Indian National Congress from its 
very Ihrth has been ])raying for the separa 
tion ol Judicial and executive functions—a 
rt(|ucst which that astute Irish Viceroy 
Lord Duflcriu pronounced to be *‘a couuse! 
of perfection.” 

His great aim in the administration o 
India was to anglicise and denationalisi 
the natives of India. He did not concea 
it ; irecause he came to believe that tli 
aiigircisation of India would be of materia 
fpdvantage to England. With this object 
among others, in view, he tried his j)csi 
to introduce Bnglish ns the court Ian 
gunge in India. (Vide passages*quote( 
from Ijltie books in the Modern keriew fo 
I'cliruary, HHO, i)p. 177-179.1 

Knowing the views and opinions o 
Ikiitiiiek, Macaulay also did not hesitab 
to side with the Anglicists and wrote thai 
minute which made English the medium o 
liuitruethm in India. That minute eonsi 
derably retarded tlie growth of the verna 
culars of India. 

Lord Bentinck did all that lay in hi 
power to give imjictus to the settlumen 
and colonization in India of his co-rcligior 
ist^ and compatriots. The free resort c 
his cfuintrymcu to India would lead to th 
angliLisationlof the natives, which wouli 
lic .idk'antagel)us to England. , 

llei is considered to be a great philar 
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hropist Ijccausc lie passed that act which 
jrevenlcd tiic i'minolation of widows 
:no\vii as Suttee, 01 course it was the rij^ht 
to do. But the ^J^rouud had been 
)aved as it were for him by the writings of 
<aja Rain Mohun Roy. If the credit 
s mainly due to anybody for the aboli- 
ion of Suttee, it is to Ram Mohun 
toy.* Beutinck was oblij'cd to him, 
or it was not Bentinek but Ram 
dohun Roy who was tlie object of 
ibhxiuy and the target for ridicule and 
ittack of the Hindus, for tlicy knew that 
A'ithout the powerlul aid of Ram Mnhnn, 
h-nlinek would not and cotdd not have 
a'litured to enact the abolition of Suttee. 
5ut such was the sense of j^ratitude pos- 
;essed by Bentinek that he put obstacles in 
he way of Ram Mohun Roy’s proecedinp: 
:o Euf^land as amluissador of the Kinjji of 
)ell)i and did not recognise the title of Raja 
which the Moghul King had lionoured him 

AUth. 

It is said that Bentinek was a friend of 
,he natives, because he recognised their 
daims to the more extensive eKijdoyinents 
n the service of the State and for the jiosts 
oi Deputy Collectors created during his 
regime. It was not from an}’' philanthro- 
)ie considerations that the natives were 
more widely employed. It was finan- 
:ial necessity which obliged the authorities 
to resort to native agency the same 
necessity which led to the curtailment of 
thebattaofthc civil and military adicers 
and which made Beutinck so unpopular 
with his countrj'men in India. 

biciitcnant A. White, a contcnipnrarv of Ram 
VIoliun Roy, writes in his "Considcratitais ()ii the 
slate of .'British liulif," pp. 60 -(U :— 

'•'‘This enlightened Hindoo Ranv* Mohun ^ has 
rendered a signal service to his countrymen in cx- 
)osing the eriulty and injustice of llic prsictice 
Lvhich condemns a widow to sacrifice hcrsvlf on the 
uncral pile of her husluiiul ;.” 


By right,* all the appointments in the 
public L-ervices of India belong to the na¬ 
tives li^cause they are the children of the 
soil and also the taxpayers. Even if Ben- 
tinck employed them more extensively, wc 
do pot sec any reason why he should 
be thanked or considered a philanthro¬ 
pist for merely meeting out a little justice 
to them."^ 

iLsliouIdbe remembered llnat Bentinek 
was no advocate of high education in 
India, 'fliis will lie gathered from tlie fol¬ 
lowing from tile Minute of Sir Charles 
Melealfe, dated the Ibth May, IS.'i") :— 

“Jlis bt)rdsijij) (HfiiLinck), however, sets firjiliei 
danger in the spiead ol kimwkdgc and the operalioiu 
of the I’res". I do not, hr uiv own part, aniieijiatt 
• iaiiger as a certain consttjuence f. om tliese cause'-.’* 

That Bentinek’s seven ^'years’ rule from 
1S2S-]S'>3 wasiCMi the whole benelieial Ic 
the natives of the country i.s a inytli. llifi 
loreign jjolicy was aggressive aiul hii- 
domestic {)ohcy was desti active of the best 
interests of the children of the soil. It liph 
been good for both Ihigland and Iiiditi 
that the b'ast India Company’s attilndt 
towards the Indian States was not per 
sisted in after the Svpoy War. 

M. 

* Prof. H II. Wilson, in liis continual ion of Mill’ 
History British Imib. in a footnule in Itook ill 
Chapter VI, writes :— 

“Regulation V., ISBI. Tlic credit oi this enact 
nient has soinetiiucs lietMi given exclusively toLoii 
W. Bentinek ; hut this i.s an injustice. That his Lord 
ship unrcvscrvcdly atimitted tlie piineiplc, and zealous 
ly carried into practice the cniploviiienL of respcctabl 
nativc.s in tlie adminisitvition of jiuhlic ali'aits, i: 
undoubtedly true ; hilt the justice and necessitv o 
the measure had been fully recognised, both in Indii 
and Lngland, long behne Lotd W. Benliiick’s a|i 
poiiUment ; and the provi.siims of tlie Regulatioj 
iicic cited were liased, as mentioned in the Regula 
tioii, upon (lie Suggestions and t)rders of the t'our 
of Directors, ptjor to the arrivfd lu India of th 
actual I»ovei iioi'-f'ieneral/’ 


AT IlOMii AND OUTSIDE 

By Raiundkanath Taookk. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

NhvIiil's Story. 

9. 

ARAGRAPIIS and lettep again|3t me 
have begun to come oint in the local 
papers ; cartoons and 'lampooj s are 
to fahow, 1 am told. Jets of wiv and 


humour are being splashed about, and th 
lies thus scattered areconvulsing the vv]hol 
country. They know that the monopol; 
of mud-throwing is theirs, andthcinnocen 
passcr-ljy cannot escape unsoiled. 

They are sayinfjj^ th^it the residents ii 
my estates, from tl^e highest to the lowest 
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.arc in favour of Swadcsli^^ Init they 
ejare not declnrc themselves, for feat* of me. 
Tlie few vv'lio have been brave enou^^h to 
defy me have felt the full ri.j^oui-^ of my 
persecution. I am in secret leag'tic with 
the police, aufl in private eorumunicaUon 
with the maj^istratc ; and these frantic 
(fforts of mine to add a foreitrn title of my 
own earnini^ to the one I have inherited, 
will not, it is of)ined, ^o in vain. 

On the oLlier hand, the ]>apcrs arc full 
of pr.uie for those dcvf)tt*-l sons of tlie 
inolherK'iiuJ, the Knndu and the CliaTvr.a,- 
varti xuniiridrir.'^. If nuly, say tlie^^ the 
e(jnn.trv had a few mon* (jf siieh staunch 
patriots, the mills of Manclicstcr would 
liave had to sound their own dirge to the^^ 
tune of Afnlcininj, 

'I’hcn er)iiu’s ;P letter In blood-red inh, 
giving me a list ot the tivTitorons zniniu- 
cl,'irs wiujsc treasuries have been burnt 
rbnvii becansi* (rf 1 heir failing to support 
llie Cause. Holy I'ire, it goes onto say, has 
beyi aroused to its sacre.i function of pnri- 
iving the eonntrj' ; and other agencies arc 
also at wiu'k to see that those who are not 
true sons of the motlicrland do cense to 
encuinher her lap. The signatftre is an 
ohvions noiu-de-piiimc. 

1 could see that this was the doing of 
, our local students. So 1 sent for some of 
thent and showed thcm«U)e letter. 

ihe H. A. student eravcly inff>rined me 
that they also had lioard that a band of 
desperate ])atriots bad been formed whf) 
tvouM stick at notliing in order to clear 
away all (distaeles to the success of 
•Swmlcshi, * • 

“If,’* said I, “even one of our country¬ 
men succumbs to these tjverhcnring dcs- 
•perados, that will indeed he a defeat for the 
country I” 

“We fail to /ollow you, ^Maiiaraja,” 
said the histtiry student. 

“Our c^iuutry,” I tried to explain, “has 
been broiiglit to death’s door throujjh 
sheer fear, from fear of tl^e gods down to 
fear of the police ; and^f you set up, in the 
*nanic ot Ireedom, the fear of some other 
bogey, whaA-ver it may be called ; if yon 
would raise 3 ajur victorious standard on 
the eowarilice'ot the corintr^'by means of 
■ dowpright op])ression ; then no true lover 
of .llu^ eountry can bow to 3 *our decision.“ 
“Is there an 3 '^ count it, Sir,” pursued the 
histgry student, “wliere miimissinn to 
■goveninieiit is not due t%* tear ?” 

“The freedom that ^ists in any coun¬ 


try,” 1 replied, “may bt* measured by the 
extent of tliis reign of fear. Where its 
thi*eat is confined to those who would hurt 
or plunder, tiierc the government mav 
claim to have freed man from the violence 
of man. But if tear is to regulate liow 
people are to dress, where they shall trade, 
or what they musEeat, then is man’s free¬ 
dom of will utter! V ignored, and manhood 
destroyed at the root.’' 

“Is not such coercion of the individual 
will seen in other countries too ?” conti¬ 
nued the history student. 

“Who denies it ?” 1 exclaimed. “But 

in every country man has destroyed him¬ 
self to the extent he has permitted slavery 
to nourish.” 

“Does not this rather show,” interposed 
a Master of Arts, “that trading in slavery 
is inherent in man—a fundamental fact ol 
his naiLire ?” 

“Saiulip Bahu made the whole thing 
clear,” said a graduate. “He gave us the 
example of ITarish Kiindii, 3 n)ur neighliour- 
ing yMtiiiinhir. From his estates you can¬ 
not ferret mft a single ounce of foreign salt. 
Why? Because he has always ruled witli 
an iron hand. In the case of those wh(] 
arc slaves by nature, the lack of a strong 
master is the greatest of all calamities.” 

“Why, Sir!” chimed in an iindergradn 
ate, “liavc you not heard of the obstre¬ 
perous tenant of Cliakravarti, the othei 
zmniwlnr close by,—how the law was sel 
on him till he was reduced to utter dcsti 
tutinn*^' When at last he was left will; 
noj:hingto eat, he started out to sell hi‘ 
wile’s silver ornaments, but no one dare(: 
buy them. Then Chakravarti’s nianagei 
offered him five I'upees for the lot, •Thn 
wen* worth •over Hiirty, but be bad It 
aecejit or starve. After taking over tin 
bundle from him, the manager coolly saic 
that those five rupees would be crcditcf 
• towards his rent ! We felt like linvin^ 
nothing more to do with Chakravart 
or his manager after thut, hut Sandij 
Babu told us that if we threw over all tin 
live pcojile, we should have only dcai 
bodies from the liurning-grounds to can¬ 
on the work with! These live nicig^h 
pointed out. know what they want am 
how4o get it,—they arc liorn rulers, 'fiios 
who do not know how to desire loi;them 
selves,^ must lil'c in accordance witli, o 
die by virtue J)f, the desires or such a 
these. iSaudip Bnbu contrasted Lhc^n,- 
Kundu and Chakravarti.—with ,foii 
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Maharaja. You, be said, for all your good 
ntcntioiis. will never succeed in planting 
iwndeshi within your territory.” 

“It is iny desire,” 1 said, “to plant some- 
diing greater than Swadeshi, I am not 
ifter dead logs but living trees, —and 
Jicse will take time to grow.” 

“1 am afraid, Sir,” sneered the history 
;tudcnt, “that you will get neitlier log 
lor tree. Sandip Biibu riglitly teaches 
:liat in order to get, you must snatch, 
riiis is taking all of us some time to 
earn, because it runs counter to what we 
A’erc taught at school. 1 have, keen with 
ny own eyes that when a rent-collector 
3t Harish Kundu’s found <mc ot tlic 
tenants with nothing which could be sold 
itp to pay his rent, lie was made to sell 
3ik young wife ! Buyers were not wanting, 
ind the zawindnr's demand was satisfied. 

I tell you. Sir. the sight of that man’s 
iistress prevented my getting sleep for 
nights together ! But, feel it as I did, 
:hi.s much I realised, tliat tlie man who 
mows how to get the money he is out 
br, even by selling up his debtor’s wife, 
s a better man than I am. I confess it 
vS beyond me.—1 iini a we^iklinp, my eyes 
ill w'ith tears. If anybody can save our 
rountry it is these Kundus and these 
Zhakravartis and their ohieials !” 

1 w«as shocked beyond words. “If what 
^ou say be true,” 1 cried, “I clearly see that 
it must be the one endeavour oT my life 
to save the country from these same 
Kundns and Chakravartis and officials, 
rile slavery that has entered into oiir 
eery bones is breaking out, at this oppor¬ 
tunity, as ghastly tyranny. You have 
been ko habituated to submit to domina¬ 
tion through fear, you hkvc come to 
lielicYC that to make others submit is a 
dud of religion. My light shall be against 
Lhis weakess, this atrocious cruelty !” 

I hese things which arc so simple to ' 
ordinary folk, get so twdsted in the minds 
of our n.A.s, and m.a.s, the only purpose of 
whose historical quibbles seems to Ire to 
torture the truth ! 

10 . 

I am worried over ranchu’s sham aunt. 
It will be difficult to disprove Iier, for 
though witnesses of a real event may he 
few' ottf even wanting, innumerable proofs 
of a thing that has not'* happened can 
always he marshalled. TlJ'e object of this 
mov'e is, evidently, to get Hie ^.ale of 
Pafichu’s holding to me set aside. 


being unable to find any other way nut 
ofit, 1 Yvas thinking of allowing l^anchu 
to hold a permanent tenure in 'iny estates 
and building him a cottage on it. But my 
maHter would not have it. I siunild not 
givnin t<j these nefarious tactics so easily, 
he objected, ami oficred to attend to the 
matter himself, 

“You, Sir !” 1 cried, considerably sur¬ 
prised. 

“Yes, 1,” he rcjjcated. 

I could not sec, very dearly, what m3 
niasfer could do to counteract these legal 
inadiinations. That evening, at the time 
he usuallv came to me, he did not turn. u]> 
On m3' making iiujuiries, his .servant said 
he had left home with a lew tilings jiacked 
in a small trunk, and ' Sfune bedding 
saying he would be bac'Jv in a few days, 
I thouglit he hivght have sallied forth tc 
hunt tor witnesses in Uanchn’s uncle’!! 
village. In that case, however, 1 was sun 
that his would be a hopeless quest. . . . 

During the dav I forget myself in piv 
work. As the late autumn afternoon 
wears on, the colours of the sky become 
turbid, and so do tlie feelings of inv mind. 
When the gloaming deepens over thu 
world, like the g.aze ot tlie dark ey'cs of the 
beloved, then inv whole being tells me 
that work alone cannot be the truth ol 
life, tliat work is the be-all and the end- 
all of man, for man is not simply a serf,— 
what though the serfdom lie ot the T^tie 
and tlie (b)od. Alas, Nikhil, have vou for 
ever parted company with that self oi 
yours who used to he set fret: under tlie 
starlight, to pfiinge into the infinite 
dejiths of the night’s darkness after tin 
clay’s work ^v^^s done ? How terribly 
alone is he, who misses e'onqianionship ii: 
the midst ot the multitudinousness o 
life. 

The otlier da3^ when the afternoon had 
reached the meeting jjoint of day and night 
I had no work, nor the mind for work 
ror was my master there to keep rat 
company. With my empty, drifting hcarl 
longing to anchor on to something, ] 
traced my steps towards the inner gardens 
1 was very fond of chrysanthemums am: 
had rows of them, of all varieties, banked 
up in pots against one of the garileii 
walls. When they were in flower, it looked 
like a wave of green breaking into irides 
cent foam. H was sometime since I hac 
been to this pair- of- the grounds, and ^ 
was beguiled into a cheerful expectancy a 
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Ihc thought of meeting my ic'hrysanthc- 
after our long se])aration. • 

As I went in, tlie tuli moon had just 
]icepcd over the wail, her slanting ra\ft 
leaving its lo{)t in tkep shadow. It seemed 
as it she had ecjiiie a-tii)toe Ironi beliiiiil, 
and clasped the drnkness over the eyes, 
smiling niisehievously. When 1 cuine near 
the batdi. of ehrvsantheiiuims, 1 saw a 
'figure stretched on the grass in front. 
My heart gave a sudden thud. The figure 
also sat up with a start at mv tbotsteps. 

What was to he done next ? 1 was 
wtindering whetlier it would do lieat A 
]>rceipitate retreat. liiinala, also, was 
douljtless easiing ahoiit tor some way ot 
escape. But it was as awkward to go as 
to stay I iiefore 1 could make up my mind,** 
Bimala rose, pirtled the end f)f her sari 
over her head, and walkctj aH towards the 
inner apartments. 

d'his lirief pause had been enruigli to 
make real to me the cruel load ot Bimala's 
misery. 'Ihe ])Iaint of my own lile 
vanislied from me in a moment. 1 called 
out : "Bimala 

She started and stayed her stejis, but 
did not turn back. I went r4#und and 
stood before her. tier face was in the 
shade, the moon-light leil on mine. Her 
eyes were downcast, her liands elenelicd, 
“Bimala," said I, “vfcUy shoukl I seek to 
kc'C]! you fast in tliis closed cage of 
mine ? Do I not know that thus you can¬ 
not but pine and dr<jop ?” 

* She stood vStili, without raising her eyes 
or uttering a word. 

► “I know,"' I eontiiTueil, “that it I insist 
on keeping you shackled, niy whole life 
will be reduced to noticing but an iron 
chain. What pleasure can that be to me?” 
She was still silent. 

1 con^duded, “1 tell you, truly, 
Bimala, you are free. Whatet'cr I nia3'' or 
may iiotMiave been to you, I refuse to be* 
your fetters.” Witli whieli I came away 
towards the outer apartiULMits. * 

No, no, it was notii generous impuise, 
uor indillerenee. I had simply come to 
understand \liat never tvoulcl I be free until 
1 could set free. To try to keep Ibmala as 
a garland round my nei-k, would have 
uieynt keepiug a weight hanging over mv 
heart. Have 1 not been praying with all 
uiy strength, that it ha]jpiness may not 
be mine, K*t it g{> ; if grief needs must be 

• my lot, let it come* bni let me not I>c kept 
in bondage. To clutehliold of that which 


is untrue as though it were true, is only tc 
thrtittle oneself. May 1 bJ sAved from suel] 
self-destruction. 

When J entered my room, I found my 
nifister waiting there. Mv iigitialed led- 
ings were still heaving witliin me. 
“Freedom, Sir,” I began uneeremouiouslv, 
without greeting or. inquiry, *dreedoin is 
the biggest thing ’for man. Nothing can 
be compared to if,—nothing at all !” 

Sur()riscd at my outburst, mv master 
looked up at me in silence. 

“One can understauil nothing from 
hooks,'* ,1 went on. “We read in the 
seripturcs that our desires are bonds, 
fettering us as well as others. But sucli 
words, l)v themselves, are so enipt^'. If 
is only when we get to the ])(unt ol letting’ 
the bird out of its cage that we can realist 
how free the bird has set us. This is jus' 
w'liat the world has failed to understand 
They all seek to reform sometliing outsid( 
themselves. Bijt K-forni is wanted onl^ 
in one's own <lcsire.s, nowhere else, no 
where else !” 

1 was suddenly reminded of my master': 
absence during the last few days and n 
my igniirancc as to its reason. I fell 
soniewiiat foolish as I asked him : “An( 
where have you been <all this while, Sir ?” 

“Staying with Bancliu,” he replied. 

“Indeed !” 1 exelaimed. “Have 3^01 
been there all these (lavs ?” 

“Ye». 1 wanted to come to an iindei 
staiuiyig with tlie woman who call 
hersd]' iiis aunt. She could hardly b 
induced to believe that there could b 
sifeli an odd character among the gentle 
folk as the one vvlio sought tlieir hospital 
it3\ When slic found 1 really meant t( 
stay (Ml, sliubegan to feel rather asliam^ 
ofherselt. ‘Mother,'said I,‘you are no 
going to get rid of me, even it 3'ou abus 
me ! And so long .as 1 sta3% Banehu stciy: 
also. I'or you see, do a'ou not, that 
cannot stand by and see his niotherlcb 
little ones sent out into the streets ?' 

.“She listened to mv talks iu this strai 
for a couple uf(la3's without saying 3a* 
or no. This morning I found her tying u\ 
her bundles. *We arc going back t 
Brind.aban,’ she said. ‘Let us have- 011 
expenses for the jounuw.' 1 knew she wa 
not going to Brindaban, and also that th 
cost o.f her ^vould be subAantia 

So I have com?' to you.” 

' Tlic requii'cd cost* shall be paid,” 
said. * 
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“The old woman is not a bad sort,” 
ny master went on musingly. “J*anchu 
vas nut sure of her caste and would not 
et her touch the water jar, or anything 
Lt all of his. So they were continuall3'- 
>icl{crijig. Wlicn she found 1 had no 
)l)jcction to her touch, she looked after 
ne devotedly. She is a splendid cook ! 

“But all remnants of l\'mchu’s respect 
ur me vanished! To the last he had 
Iioiight that I was at least a simple sort 
)fperson. But here was I, risking my 
astc without a qualm, to win over the 
)ld woman for my purpe^se. Had 1 tried 
o steal ri mareh on licr b_v tutoring wit¬ 
less for the trial, that would have been a 
lilferent matter. Tactics must ])C met hy 
actics. But stratagem at the expense of 
)rthodox3' is more than he can tolerate ! 

‘ “Aiwliow, 1 must stay on a few days 
Lt ranchu’s even after the woman leaves, 
or Harish Kunflu may be up to any 
:ind of devilry, lie Iiris hccii telling his 
latellites, that he wris content to have 
iirnished Banchn with an aunt, hut I have 
^one tlic length of supplying him with a 
athcr. He would like to see, now, how 
uany fathers of his can save him I” 

“We may or may not l)c able to save 
lim,” 1 said, “Init if we si ould pcrisl* in 
-he attempt to save the country' from the 
-housand and one snares—of religion, 
:ustom and seltisliness—which these people 
tre busy spreading, we shall at least die 
iapp3\” 

Bimala’s Stoky. " 

1 o 

Who could have thought that so much 
AMudd hapi)cn in this one life ? 1 feel as if 
L*have*'passcd through a whplc scries of 
:^irths. Time has been Hying so last, t did 
not feel it move at all, till the shock came 
.he other da3L 

1 knew there would be words between 
IS when 1 made up my mind to ask ni3'' 
msband to banish foreign goods from 
nur market. But it was 1113'^ firm bejicf 
Lhat I had no need to meet argument by 
irgument, for there was magic in the 
rcry air about me. Had not so tremend¬ 
ous a man as Sandip fallen liclplessly at 
ny feet, like a wave of the mighty sea 
breaking on the shore ? Had 1 called Ifim ? 
No, it was the summons of thatjmagic 
?pell ot mine. And Amiiljla, poor dear 
^t>y, yvhen he first came toTme,—Iiow the 
current of his life flushed with colour, like 


the river at^lavvn 1 Truly have 1 realised 
how fugoddess feels when she looks upon 
the radiant face of her devotee^ 

With the confidence begotten of these 
proofs of m3" power, 1 was read3" to meet 
m3' husband like a lightning-eliarged 
cloud. But what was it that happened? 
Never in all these nine 3xars have 1 seen 
such a far-away, distraught look in his 
eyes,—like the desert sk3',—with no merciful 
moisture of its own, no colour reflected, 
even, frfun what it lr)oked upon. J slumkl 
have been so relieved if his anger had 
flashed out ! But I eouhl find nothing in 
him whieii I could touch. 1 felt as unreal 
as a dream,—a dream which would leave 
onl3' the blaekne.ss of night when it ^Yas 
‘ V)ver. 

In the old days I used 'to be jealous ol 
niv sister-in-law. for her lK‘aut3'. Then I 
used tofeel that Jh'ovidencchad given me no 
])ower orm\ own, that mv wlmlc strength 
lay in the love which my hnslnind had 
bestowed on me. Now that 1 h;id drained 
to the dregs the enj) of pow'er and could 
not do without its intoxientiori, I vSucldeii- 
ly found it dashed to i>icees fit 1113* feet, 
leaving me nothing to live for. 

How feverishly 1 had sat to do 1113'- liair 
that day. Oh shame, shame on me, the 
utter shame of it! My sister-in-law, when 
passing by, had t;,\i;laimed : “Aha, Junior 
Kani ! Your hair seems ready to jump oil. 
Don't let it carr3" your head with it.'’ 

And then, the other din* in tlie garden, 
how easY^ mv husband fomul it to tell me 
that he set me free ! but can freedom- 
empty freedom—be 'given and taken sc 
easily as ;i!i that ? It is like setting a fish 
free in the sk3*,—for how can I move or live 
outside the atmosphere of loving cure 
which has always sustained me ? 

When 1 came to my rooin to-dii3q 1 saw 
onl3' furniture—only the bedstead, only the 
.looking-glass, only tlic clothes-iack—noi 
the all-pervading heart wliicli used to bt 
there, e)Ycr all., Instead ol it there wmj 
freedom, only freedom, mere emptiness 
A dried-up w*atereourse with all its rocks 
and pebbles laid bare. No iceling, on)i 
furniture ! 

When I had arrived at a state of uttci 
bewilderment, wondering whether any 
thing true was left in iny life, and where 
abouts it could be, 1 happened to mcc 
Sandip again. Then life sliiiek against lift 
and the spaiks flew in the same old waj 
Here was truth—impetuous truth—whic 
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'ushed in and overflowed all botiiids, truth 
vhicli was a thousand times truer*than 
.he Senior Rani with her maid Thak<j aud^ 
ler silly sonj^s, and all the rest ol'*thein 
.vho talked and laughed and wandered 
ibout. ... . 

“Filty thousand !” Sandip had demanded. 

“What is fifty thousand?” cried my 
ntoxicated heart. “You shall have it !” 

How to got it, where to get it, were 
iiinor points not wortli troubling over, 
vook at me. Had I not risen, all in one 
uoment, from my notliingness to a height, 
il)ove overytiiing ? So shall all things 
'omcH'it my berk and call. I shall get il, 
j;et it, get it,—there cannot l)c any tloubt. 

Thus had I come away from Sandip the 
itherday. Then as 1 looUeil about me, 
where was it,—th? tree <if plenty ? Oh, why 
loos this outer worlti insult file heart so ? 

And yvt get it 1 must ; how, 1 do not 
rare ; for sin there eaniiot be. Sin taints 
only the weak ; I with 1113^ sh-ikii^ am 
be3'4)nd its re<ieh. t)nlv a commoner ean 
1)0 a thief, the king coiupiers and takes 
his rightful spoil. ... 1 must iind out 

wheic the treasury is ; who takes the 
money in ; who guards it. • 

1 s[)Lut lialf the nigiit Standing in tlic 
outer ver.andali [leering at the row of olllee 
linildings. Hut how to get that Us. 50,000 
out ot the clutches of tlmise iron bars ? If 
b_v some numintin I et)uld liave made all 
lliojse guards fall derul in tlieir places, I 
would not have hesitated,—so iiitiless did 
J*leel ! 

Ihit wliile a whole gang of robliors 
seemed dancing a war-diwiee within the 
\\hirling hniin of its Rani, the great house 
ot the Rajas slept in peace, d'he gong of 
the watch Sounded hour after hour, and 
the sUy overhead placidly looked on. 

At last 1 sent fvr Amulya. , 

“Money is wanted for the cause,” 1 told 
him. “Caft 3'ou not get it out of the 
treasury ?” 

“V\hy not?” said he, with his chest 
thrown oijt. * 

Alas, had I not sajd *\\hy not’ to 
Sandip just inVhe same way? The [)Oor 
lad’s coufidence could rouse no hopes in 
my mind. 

“How will yon do it ?” I asked. 

The wild plans he began to unfold 
would hardly bear repetition except in the 
pages, of a jieiiny dreadful. 

• “No, Amulya,” I.sai?, severely, “you 
must not be childish,” * 


.vn 

“Ver^r well, then,” h« •said, “let me 
bribe those watelunen.” 

“Wiiere is tlic money to come from ?” 

“1 can loot tlic ha/.ar,’* he burst out, 
without blenching. 

“Leave all that alone. 1 have my orn.a- 
ments, thc3^ will serve.” 

“Hut,” Said Anndya, “it strikes me that 
the cashier cannot lie bribed. Never mind, 
there is another and a simpler way.” 

“Wiiat is that ?” 

“Why need you hear it ? It is cpiite 
simple.” 

“Stdl, 1 should like to know.” 

Amul3aL fumbled in the pocket of his 
tunic and i)ulled oul, first a small edition 
^of tile (lita, which he yilaced on the table,— 
and then a little pistol, which lie showed 
me, but saitl nothing further. * 

Horror ! It did not take him a moment 
to make up his mind to kill our good old 
cashier !* 'fo look at his frank ojien face, 
one wotdd not have thought him capable 
of hurting a lly, but how different wore the 
words which came from his mouth. It 
was clear that the cashier’s place in the 
workl meant nothing real to him ; it wiis 
a mere vacancy, lifeless, feelingleKS, witll 
only stock [ilirase.s bann tlic (jita —WJw 
kills the iiody kills luiui^ht ! 

“Whatever do you mean, Amulya ?” 1 
exclaimed at length. “Don’t you kiujw 
tliat llie^dear old man has got a wife and 
children and that he is . . . ” 

“WhCiv are we to find men who Iiave nc 
wives •and chilrlren ?” lie interrupted 
“Luf>k lierc, M;il)arani, the thing we eal 
pit3" is, at bott(mi, only pits' for ourselves. 
We cannot bear tf) wound our own tentlei 
instincts and so we <lo not strike at* fill,— 
[lity indeeti I •The heiglit of cowardice !” 

To hearSandip’s phrases in tlie inoiitl 
of tiiis mere boy staggered me. So delig^lit* 
fully, lovably immature was lie,—of tluil 
^igc when the goo{l may still be believed in 
as good, of that age when one really lives 
and grows. The Mother in me awoke. 

h'fir myself there was no longer good 
or bad,—only death, beautiful allurinj; 
death. Hut to hear this stripling calmlj 
talk of murdering an iuoflensive old mat 
as the right thing to do, made me shuddci 
all uv'fr. The clearer I saw that then 

The caskter is tlie tifTioal who is most in toucl 
with the ladies of z.i/iimdar’s household, dirwtl; 
takiii)' clieir rc(|uisitfions tor houselioM stores•ani 
doia.i* th< ii|shoppintr for tlicm, and so !)ecoiiu*s u^or 
u member of the family than others. —2r, 
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w.'is no sin in heart, the more horrihle 
ai)pearctl to me the sin of his words. 1 
seemed to see the sin of the parents visited 
on the innocent child. 

The si^ht of his great l>ig ejx’s shining 
witli faith and enthusiasm touched me to 
the (|uick. He was going, in his fascination, 
straight to the jaws of the python, from 
which, once in, tliere was no return. 
How was he to he saved ? Wliy does not 
my country ])ecome, for once, a real 
Mother,—clasp him to her bosom and 
cry out ; *()h niy ehiid, my child, what 

prf)rits it that you slioidd saveme, ifs(j 
it he that I should tail to save ?’ 

1 know, I know, that all Power on earth 
waxes great under euinpaet with Satan.^ 
But the Mother is there, alone though she 
be, to contemn and stand against this 
ieviTs progress. The mother cares not it>r 
mere success, iiowever great,—she wants 
to give life, to save life. My very soul, 
to-day, slretclies out its hands in yearning 
to save this child. 

A while ago J suggested rolibery to him. 
Whatever 1 may now say against it will 
be put down to a woman’s weakness. 
They only love our weakness when it drags 
the world in its toils ! 

“You need do uutliing at all, Ainulya, 

I will see to tlie money,” 1 told him fmally. 

When he had almost reached the door, 

I calledhim l)ack. “Amnlya,” said 1 , “I 
am your elder sister. To-day is not the 
Brother’s Day * according t(j the calendar, 
but all the days in the year are really 
Brother's Days. My blessing be with you : 
May Oo'J keep you nhvnys,^' 

These unexpected words from my lips 
took’Amulya by surprise. He stoo l stock 
still lor a time. Then, co nihg to himself, 
he j)rostrated himself at my feet in ac¬ 
ceptance ot tlie relationship and did me 
reverence. When he rose, his eyes were bill 
of tears. . . . O little l>rotIicr mine! i 

am fast going to my death,—let me take 

• The dfiu^lUcr Cil llic ln.>U!5C occupies a plucc uf 
ipccially tciulcr aOcctioii in a ^cll^^'lli lic)iicchol(i 
perhaps in Ilimlu houscholils all over India) because, 
)y diclalc ol custom, she iiuist he )*ivcn away iu 
narriage so early. She thus takes correspunding 
iicinf)riea with her to her husband’s iiome, where she 
las to begin as a stranger before she can get into her 
)lacc. The resulting Icelmg, of the mistress of her new 
loinc for the one slic lias left, has taken ceVcmonial 
orm at the Brother’s Day, on which the btuliiers are 
nvited to the married sistets’j houses. Where the 
lister is the elder, she offers hei £ blessing and receives 
.he ' broLhePs reverence, and wee vcrsii. Presents, 
ralpd the offerings of reverence (or blessing) are ex- 
:hangcd. —Tr. 


all your sin' away with me. May no taiui 
from the ever tarnish your innocence ! 

I said to him : “Let you^ oUering c 
rcvcrchcc be Lliat pistol.” 

“What do you want with it, Sister ?” 

.“I will practise death,” 

“Right, Sister. Our women, also, iiius 
know how to die, to deal death !” wit 
which Amulya handed me the pistol. 

The radiance of his youthful counteuanc 
seemed to tinge niy life with tlie touch of; 
new dawn. 1 |>ut away the pistol withi 
^my clothes, ^iay this reverenee-ohering b 
the last resource in my extremity. . . . 

The door to the mother’s chamber in m; 
woman’s heart once oiieiied, I thought i 
^ wouhl always remain open. Hut this pati 
way to the supreme gt>otl was closed whe 
tlie mistress took the jifdee ol the mothe 
and locked it’'again. Tlie very' ne.vt day 
saw S uuli[) ; and madness, naked am 
rampant, danced ui>on n:y lieart. 

Wliat was this ? Was this, then, m 
truer self? Never! 1 had never biTor 
known this shameless, this cruel one witlh 
me. The snake-charmer had come, prt 
tending to draw tliis snake from within th 
fold a\ illy garment,—but it was neve 
there, it was liis all the time. Some denioi 
has gained i)ossession of me, and wlrit 
am doing to-dav is tlic play of his activit 
—it has nothing<c do with me. 

This demon, in the guise of a god, lia( 
come with his ruddy torch to call me tha 
duv, saying ; “1 am your Country. I ai 
your Sandip. 1 am more to yon tlian any 
thing else of yours. Maiurain ! 

And with folded hands I liad responded* 
“You are my religion. You are my hcavei 
Whatever else is mine shall be swept awa; 
before my' love for you. Brtnric Alatnrnm ! 

I'ivc {lifiusand is it ? Five thousand i 

shall be! ,You want it^tomorrow ? Tr 

morrow- you shall have it ! In this des 

peratc orgy, that gift of five thbusaiul sha 

be as the loam <jf wine,—and then for th 

riotous reveb! The immoveable worl 

shfdl sway under'Our feet, fire shall flas 

from our eyes, a , storm slnill roar in ou 

cars, wdiat is or is not in froAt shall bccom 

equally dim. And then with tottcrinj 

footsteps wc shall plunge t’o our death,- 

in a moment all fire will be extingnishet 

the ashes will l)e scattered, and nothinj 

will remain behind. (To he continued.) 

( 
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A U- jrilR FROM 1'KANCF 
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r HANK jou so much for 5 ''our letter ! 
It was deeply intereslinp^ reading?, 
especially your remarks about affairs 
n India. Thinfjs iiitlced arc p^oine^ 
orward at home and it is a iov to me to 
:no\v it. We cannot absolutely" aftorcl to 
ose a single minute. Wo must p4ish 
orward with all speed and energy^ IniL wc' 
nust.take both dee[> and (juick thought, 
Ltid see at each stcf) that we are going 
orward on right lines. . . I am so glad to 
lear that Delhi‘has determined to secure * 
•ompulsory priuftiry education, and I 
lopc ev-ery munieiprdity# India will 
nake liaste to do the saaie. We must 
trive to the last l)it to get that ! And now 
vhen England itself has acknowledged the 
t^ood ol soijn<l education for it.s own 
,ons and daughters in sueii a marked 
Jianncr, surely she cannot and ^viIl not 
lold it away from us, who need it so 
irgently. I am riglit glad to hear this 
lews, away here in France, about com- 
nilsoiy primary education, and I wish 
a)d speed with all iny heart to all such 
lealthy and legitimate efforts 1 

But you are rpiitc right in saying that 
ve aiecd careful and clear thinking, if we 
ire to go forward in a healthy manner. 1 
five learnt that lesson out here, 
lirough seeing the hospit.al work. Clear 
Jiought, and the wist fc^IIowing out of 
>ur thoughts in action, can alone make us 
Lvoid the great dangers ^liat beset our 
omplex situation in the future. God 
Crantto us and God grant the Government 
Icar sight in ^this most vital of all 
natters ! * • 

I kft Rt)nen on Wednesday with a 
>arty of Indian Cavalry ofheers who were 
nvited to visit Paris. Everything liEfs 
>een done for us free pf all cost and we 
lave been able to see the places of intercsi 
mder the bcfk auspices.* I have also been 
nade quite at uomc during my stay herein 
he intellectual, and artistic society of this 
jreat city. Only yesterday I attended a 
ecture given by Professor Herillon of the 
*ans University, who is said to be the 
[icatest living psychologist of our times, 
.went to his clinique^for^ervous diseases, 
fhea I heard his lecture^ in the course of 
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which he paid a very high tiihute (o th< 
ancient Hindu philosophers and thinkers 
—especially those *\vho \\t.fked out tlu 
\'oga System c^f thonglit. He said that 
liiose great men of the past l.ad really 
worked out the Idcu : Ih'il he and tin 
men of the West were mere erallsiiieu and 
apprentices applying these old principles, 
wiiich the Hindu thinkers di^eovernl, 1 r 
]>i\'ietienl icsults. 

He spoke so clearly, and he used such 
•simple, words that I was able to follow 
bmi right Ibrougli while he spoke on ij: 
h'reneh ; and it w,is a most deliglitful 
lecture to listen to. he language wa? 
heautilul, tlie illiistrations were apt and 
attractive. The style was simple, and a? 
ele.'ir as sp^lrkIing water. There was also 
jusi: a light ripple of mirthful comment 
and observa4:ion which made the whole 
subject pointed and full of charm. 

i'hen 1 .also heard Madame Berilloti 
lecture to a class cd FTeneh ladies whe 
were coming forward to helj) as nurses at 
the front :ind behind the lines. It was 
a great ])rivilege to be at this lecture also 
and it was so kind of Aladame Berillon 
who gave me a special invitation. Paris 
is really fascinating with its intellcetua] 
and cu^turtcl life, and the I'rcnch people 
are so free and afiectionatc, especially 
tow*ards us Indians. These people indeed 
know how to live and to work. 

Amidst all this wealth of music,^ art, 
eolouj*, one s^es the more serious side oi 
France, in the Lecture rooms of great 
teachers like M. Berillon, and ai.«o in theii 
modest and cjuiet homes. The home ol 
,tlic berilloiis is in Rnc Ma7.zariue, one oi 
the older parts of the city. It is on the 
tliird story, the rooms are of ordinary size, 
quie^y but re?illy artivStically arranged and 
cleanly and tidily" kept. There is no 
servant,—a war economy,—the girls, boys, 
aunts and wife of the houfc do the whole 
menage. They all know English as tl>ey 
know FTeiieh and are thoroughly interest¬ 
ed in flieir country and in the deep things 
of the w*()rlci of ^bought and science. ‘They 
have taken a very great interest in India 
and its people. many French families 

here in Pans they have thrown tlicir dopr? 
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wide open to the Indian officers and men 
W'ho have conic to tlicir cit 3 \ There is no 
stidness or aloofness at all, and no cold¬ 
ness. They arc simple and homely, yet 
hij^h and great at the same time. 

In all these experiences lean never forget 
the villages of dear India ! Since iny con¬ 
tact with the army ! have been drawn 
more and more strongly towards our 
villages and to the people who live in them 
rather than trjwards the cities. It is in 
them that our own simfde and ancetiuniite 


Indian life *iics and there is wonderful ii 
tclligcnce aLso. And when one conics t 
think of it, the village world, of India i 
leallj^ihe world that must count when w 
look forward to progress in the future. 

Jiut jjersonali^' thei*e is no doubt- no 
the least—that before 1 really begin m 
own work on my return, I should ge 
through a thorougli course of stiff studies 
I am not too old for it ^-et and I am b 
no means down-hearted. 
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T is said of Themistoelo.s that liis father, 

to dissuade him Iroiii accepting any 

public cmplo^uncnt, showed him some 
old galleys that lay worn out and neglcet- 
cd on the sca-shore, and said, “Thus, my 
son, do the populace neglect their leaders, 
when they have no farther use for them.” 
Ever^'^ student of IIistor\^ knows how true 
the prophecy of the father turned to be. 

This story of riutarch has a significant 
bearing on the life of modern social-workers 
in India. \Vc cast oiir social-servants out 
of employment in their oki age, when the 
best portion of their lives have been spent 
for the cause of society. They liace little 
saving to fall back uiion, and to enter into 
any new profession, when the^- are jiast 
their prime, means a good deal of unlearn¬ 
ing many habits and learning new things, 
for which their weak brain 'and body are 
least fitted. 

There is a wide-spread tradition that 
corporations have no souls. Rut of all 
soulless corporations, our educational 
institutions proliably have the smallest 
compassion, so far as the question of 
dealing with their servants and devoted 
workers is concerned. Few of the business 
corporations areas heartless towards an 
old officer as a very largo proportion of 
our schools and colleges arc. None of our 
modern institutions have ever thought it 
their .duty to maintain the old servants 
who have worked ceaselessly i'or the 
benefit of society. Our schools and colleges 
shoVild not divest themsclVcs of a.humane 
duty towards an old or worn out teacher. 


There is no doubt that our private institt: 
tions are under no obligation to establisl 

general and ]iennanent sysUan of retiriiv 
allowance to the supcranmiated workers 
but “the obligation lor a service perfornici 
is one thing, and the (|ucstion of taking ai 
obligation lor service to be performed i: 
(juitc another,” 

Pensions arc in vogue almost all ove 
tlic world in tlic military department 
Governments jjoy vast amount of monej 
to comb.'ilant, and non-combatant officer 
and privates, disabled soldiers and widowi 
of soldiers. Besides these many hcreditar 
Dukes, Princes, and Rajas receive no in 
considerable sums from tlie pu])lic treasun 
in recognition of so*ine half-lorgotten pas: 
services or some dubious claims, not o 
themselves but,, of their ancestors! Vas 
sums of t>ul)lic money are thus every jeai 
spent in many mouarch.al countries, li 
England and America tlje pension systen 
had had to'hc recast after each war, Bu 
the Old-age Pension System, foi the silen 
millions, who work in the offices of Rail 
w'ays, Post ard Telegraph Departments 
Dockyards and Arr^enals and a thousnm 
such departments and those selfless silen; 
people who woik in Schc4jls and ]}as 
away silently without the world knowing 
what a life of untiring work and goot 
wishes they have borne, is a very rcccn 
growth. 

“Modern Pension Systems appctired In the niu< 
teenth century and have shown rapid prowth. Thei 
extension to all orders of society has been a fcalur 
of the opening decade, of the 20th century. This r< 
suit is due ebiedy to ffwo facts ; first, to our (juickei 
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id sense oi humanity ; secondly, to life clearer a^jpre- 
.ialion that such Imnuinity means more •etketive 
>civice and un improved coiulition of society.” 

It was Gennaiiy wliich first a]ti)earc3 
in the field of statc-contiH>llod 
System tor all superannuated workers iu 
the Empire. Other countries were not tar 
behind her and followed her in this most 
humane work. It was only in lOOS that 
England fully realised the efmditiun of the 
working millions, and enacted a law, 
which, must be admitted, was a very per¬ 
fect one. • 


But in India the condition is cjuile 
ilillferent. In Euro[)c, America and other 
more fijrtunate countries the peoi)lc and 
the slate arc identiiicd. The interest ol the 


jovernment is not in conflict with that of** 


j^ociety. Hero tlfe ci^iintry belongs to the 


British, but the British^]1ul)lic are not 
resj)onsiblc to the people of India. Thus 
ihere is a distinct line of dcinarkation 


between the work of the GoYcnimeiit and 


that of society. Here soeiet}' and state 
work at loggerheads and ])eoplc and Gov¬ 
ernment, if not |)ositively jealous of each 
other’s work, look askance when one or 
the other is suddenly roused to^^ctivities. 
Co-operation, conlidenec and a right 
spirit of enuilalion are totally absent from 
tlie field of India’s social and political 
activities. Scff-Governitig countries have 
responsible GovernnieiitvS and the State is 
there responsible for the \Yelfare of the 
individual. This care of the individual is 
\he duty of the State, wlien socict^^ has 
been dead. The underlydng f)rinciplcs of 
nnociern legislation see1< “trecdom, not for 
some men only, but for all men.” I do not 
know whether people ha^'c been happier 
than before or worse than ever, but their 
sufferings in old age have been a little 
mitigated. In Germany 


“Insurance against oUl age and invali'iity com¬ 
prehends alf persons who have entered upon their • 
i7th year, and wluj belong to one of the tollowing 
classes of wage-earners : artivans, appicutiLCS, 
domestic servants, dress-inakcr.^s,* charwomen, laiiu- 
dresicf*, seamstresses, hoifce-keepers, foremen, en¬ 
gineers, journeymen, clerks and apprentices in shops, 
schoolmasters, \choolmistrcsA*s, teachers and gover¬ 
nesses, provideu their earnings do not exceed tlOO 
per aunum. The yisiuod arc ai ranged in five classes, 
according to the amount of their yearly earnings, 
^7 10.*!. ; £27 lOs. ; £47 lOs. ; £o7 10s. ; and 
VlOO. The contributions alfixed to a “Pension-Hook’' 
m stamps arc payable each week and amount in 
linghsh money to 1 *45(7., 2*3r>(/ . 2 82i/, :f30J. , and 
•P23f4 Of coutribution one-hall is paid by the 
tniployer uuu the other,hull'^)y the employee, wliose 
duty it is to sec that the amoitnt has been propcilv 
tutered iu the Penslon-ilouk. The Pensions iu case 


of invalidity, amount (inclmlivg ett state sulisidy ol 

lOs. for ca.di) resjiectivefv CS H.s., Cl I os. 
C13 lOs., Clo los., unil £18 The Old-age l*cusioi 
(beginning at 70 yeal^) am )uut Co 10s., C7 ; £8 lO.s. 
ClU and £11 10-’. The old-age and invalid insuranci 
is carried out by 31 large tcriiturial ofiiocs, to whicl 
must be added nine special unions. The income o 
the i-0 cstaldishiiients was in 1003 £8,500,00( 
(including Cl.700,000 , imperial sulisidy). Tin 
caoitiil collected was -upwards of C5U,00o,O()0.* 
[Z:/jcvt7o/>.i‘JAi liriianuicn, lllh l>d. German}'. [ 

Besidfs this insurance against old age 
and invalidity, 

“I’ndcr an imperial law of 1SS3 and amending 
acts (codificil in 1012), woikmcu must be insure< 
against sickness, and must themselves pay two-third 
ol the roiitrdiutions, their employers paying one 
third. I'or accident insurance, under an Act ol 188 
and ameiulmg Acts, the contributions arc pai( 
entirely by tlic employers, and they lur mutual prn 
U'Ctioii have united into assucialiuns according U 
the nalnre ot the iuduslncs in which they jjr 
engaged,” “On Januaiy 1, 1010, tlic number o 
peisons insured against sickness, was 4,747,013 mei 
uini 4,010,301 women; total 8,707,177.” [States 
man’s Year Hook, 1017, pages 011,012]. 

In Euglaad uuder the National Insur 
ance Acts, 101 1 to lOlG, provision ii 
made lor compulsory insurance againsi 
loss of healt^i, for the prevention and cun 
of sickness, for compulsoi'y insuranci 
against uucinployuucnt. The number o 
insured persons under the Ilcaltl 
Insurance Scheme at the beginuingot 101^ 
was about 12'fi millions, lucludinj 
t^GUjUOt.) deposit contributors. The numbe 
of unemjiloyineiit contributors in February 
1017, was about 2,100,000, exclusive o 
those ^icrving with the Army or Navy 
aiul ot the munition workers, etc. [States 
man’s Year Book, 1017], Among he 
eolouies the Commonwealth of Australia 
the Dominion of New Zealand, Nov; 
Scotia have introduced the Old* Ag 
l*eii5iou syst*em iu their respective states 
III Nova Scotia, “a pension scheme is oi 
operation whereby- teachers under eertaii 
conditions receive an luinuity.” In Fraiici 
it was only in 1010, that the Old-Agi 
rcusiou Law was fully given effect to 
there contributions are jiaid up to th 
GOLli year of tlie worker’s life, and th 
vSiate contribute 100 F'rancs. This sun 
is increased by one-tenth for every insurei 
worker who has brought up B children c 
the age of IG. On December 31,101:-: 
8,011,13S persons wore registered unde 
the seijemo.” |S. Yb B, p. 830]. « 

It is needless to add here that almos 
all the civdizi^l States- have taken soiiii 
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ami modern lojiislations have brought 
them unto. The Educational departments 
luive all been keen on the snlj-ject of 
pensioning the old teachers. 


“Pen.4«>ns .'irr justified upon prurtiiviih- two 
poiimls: tiisl, llmse ol a l;ir^i:r soiual justici- ; 
econdly, as a iji*ces'ary condiLioii t(» au tlhcieiit 
seliDol sysicni. TIi'Tfirst ol reasons 

ipplics ill inaiKcd measure tn pensions Met* that ol tlie 
cacher. Socict.v, as at pie^eat orj^auizal, desires 
o pjeL the best service it can out of the vaTjous Y*)ca- 
ions and callings into wliicii men arc iintmally 
listributed. Jn sonic of these eaninj?s ^rcat piizes art* 
o be won, and lliese serve as incentives for hit'll 
leiformaiiee. In otlier caflinj^s, liKc that of the 
eacher, there are no loi);jrtr prues in the wav of 
lecuniary reward (it would be a \vi-e tiling in 
oeicty to create such). SocUly desires t4i t>btaiii <jt 
he teacher a service ijuUe out of proportion to tlie 
»ay which he iceeivc‘5. Iii'a Ibpciicc, flcvotion, hi;'!! ' 
haraclcr—all are ncccs'^aiy. and tin- siafe sceKs In 
ifitain them at an avcranc salary of $500 [or 1.500 
upees] a ye.ar. It is clcai lliat, if tJic State is to 
eceive such service, some protecliou for <>1 l-ayc and 
isability must be had, if the best men and women 
.re to be induetMl to enter upon sncli a calbii:» as a 
ifc w<*Fk. Secondly, from the stand[>oint of (Oiciency 
1 or^^anizatu)!!, whether a governmental one or 
usiness one, tlierc must be some nuaiis lor retiiitu;, 
ecently and justlv, worn emt servai?ts. Jn the past 
i'C luivc in must cases turned out men aiji) women 
o loniicr able to teach, Init tlie conscience (d our 
line does not peunil such aclntu. Uulwoin teachers 
c*main to the direct injurv ol the pupds theniselve*^ 
s a matter «>1 ellicicney, sfiine buinaiu- means of jc- 
Irement lor public school teaeheis is nece^Suirv ” 
[/vVporf oi the C*a//Kv,oV l'oumI:Uiou.\ 


The above passago is as true of India 
IS it is of the United States of Anieriea, 
he only difference is tliat t>ur School- 
nasters would be content witli five 
lundred rupees a year, instead oi l)eing 
liscoiitented with ath) dollars in America, 
n America i;-5 of her States have already 
iiade^ State laws lor the pension of 
?eaelicrs. ^ 

The first individual who felt the crying 
iced of a reform in tlie education depart- 
iient in this respect was Mr. Aridiew 
'arnegic, the owner of the biggest steel 
rust in the world, who made a munificent 
louation of 15,000,000 d<)Ilars for the pen- 
ion of oltl ])rolessors of colleges and uui- 
ersities. He clearly saw that able men 
vonld not be drawn to this profession un- 
il a prospect of decent living and an 
lonourable rctii'ing allowance be given 
hem. lie in his kttei’ to the trustees of 
he foundation for the Advancement of 
\*ach?.ig, wrote thus : “Al^e men lv:\sitatc 
o adopt teaching as a career, and many 
lid jirofesstjrs, whose places should be 
cci^lpied by younger men) cannoC be rc- 
ired.^’ But it is a pity Mr. '.larucgie made 


fi 


this jarovision only for college and univet 
sit}*- Professors. The President of the saiU 
Foumpition in a report, in considering th 
problem of seliool te^ichers, say.s : 

“liut il' there is a justilieatioii far pensions b 
Tenchcis in enlletjes. there is a still stroP^'er jnstilic? 
lion for tensions for Icaelurs in J’ublic Schooli 
wheie salaries are lower, work is harder, and tli 
conditions of serv’ice are in every w.nv most difTieul 
One of the jrreatesL weaknesses of our [Americar 
Public Scliool Systems tr>-day lies in the fact thfi 
only a small number of men <*an be induced t 
undertake jiermnnent careers in it. before wc ca 
hope for the be.st residts in education, in e must mak 
.*T career for an ambitious man possible in the puhli 
schools. To do ihis di;^mlv and security must 1 
^^iven tf) Teaciier’s eallm;' and prohably no on 
step could be taken whieli will be more inllucnlii 
ill includiii;' able men and womtn to adopt tli 
'prtjlc'-.sion t)f the teacher in the' public schools lha 
to atlaeli to that vocation, tlie security whic 
Pension brmus 

In India the schools in lower grades an 
filled up by most worUiIess men, of ennrsi 
there are liniiourable exeeptious. The rtasoi 
is not far to seek. Teaching is indeed ? 
fine art ; but the fact that it is :in aiT i; 
not a suilieient incentive and consolntioi 
for young men to join this service, Ver 
often people dis([ualificd from other servieei 
orunsuecessfiil in <Aher Incralive prolessioni 
have leeoiirse to teaching at liist, as if tin 
least degree of qualification and minimtiii 
amount of knowledge are the prerequisite! 
of tins profession.*' I'eachiug is no fine an 
to them, it is merely a means of subsistence 
To others in India, it is a stepping stbiK 
to liighcr stations of life. I do not knov^ 
if there be a single gradutite working ti 
office or pleaders practising in the Bar 
who has not, olicc in his life, done somi 
teaching work. It is not infreijucntly thal 
a barrister or A High Cout Vakil is ap 
pointed a professor with his one hand ii 
the pockets of his clients and another in tin 
coilege office I rixesc ])e‘oplc, as soon as 
tliey have a good practice, thr.ow away 
the college wox*k. Teaching is indeed a 
stepping stone to them. How can we hope 
for efficient tedching until and unless wt 
can draw people, who would gladly stick 
to this line of wotTk ? And the only meam 
of attr.'ictiug efficient men, ii to pay them 
decently, I do jiot say that the profes¬ 
sion should be made wealthy'by paying its 
workers lavishly ; but its members should 
be protected against want, anxiety, neglect 
and bad conditions of labopr. “To dc 
his best work one needs not raeiely fo'Iive, 
but to live wdi.’\ But* our school masterj 
and “Native'^ professors live in eternal 
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poverty, l^overiyin a society whcrejtvealth 
iM held in ^reat honour, is a crime. There 
can be little doubt that ittiless a tIu)rouuh 
reorjranisation in tlie Educalioual (h‘part- 
meat in respect to pa Vi retii in”' allowance 
or provident fund or ])cnsi')ii system be 
made, little have we to expect in the line 
of efiicieney. Let us see what peroentaj^e 
, of the teacliing population reap the bene- 
iit of pension in the Hdneatioaal line in 
India. The followinf^ j)ass me is ((uotcvl 
from the Ihlueation Rejjort lor 11)07-1 U12. 

“At llic ijiiinqucuniuni tlu’rc arc 10 tltrcftors **l 
i^uhlic Instruction. Theic arc alt*o (cxcluilin^ the 
1-1 in cliici’s <-<>llff.'.csi ITTi olliocrs iti tiie I n. S., 

the avrra^^e nioiithlv pay is 7S,') flchs than the 
actural by reason o/ the lact that iii.oiv ollieers li.ivc 
not readied LOOf) ^ratle). Orthev 1 arc Itidian-’f * 
Thcte are “.Si) •lilicii's in tlie provincial servure (of 
whom l)L^s are Indian:? and ^oine the other 
members ot t lie domiciled comiflunity) : the avera'rc 
pay is Ks, ,“.1S a moulli. Tlie suli.irdiiiatc aini 
b>wcr suli'inbnate services contain 7,sll olliccis 
(of whom 200 wcr<. Huropeans) drawne^ an av'-'rauc 
pay of KvS. 0.7 a nioiuli. Tlu-rc arc also !.(».”» nneraded 
poWs (fd wliiclt Mi au' held bv linropcans) on an 
averri^e pay oi somewhat over 7,7 a iiiontii ; 

ami lo-l pn*,ts whicli Crimiot, be classilied (of which 
00 are hcM bv lairopeans) on an avera^jje pay of 
slii'htly over Rs. 1.72 a monlh, 'I'lie ntimboi 

of oiheers HI these sci vices is I'nus .S,0l,7.* 

“ These services, however, turn bnl a sm.ill secti'»n 
nf tlk host of Temhers, who number 217..71 S (»i 
t!.c:5eonly 7,.'.ON ate in C»ovirtunvn; service ; .71,070 
are iii emjiloy ol I'oaids ; 0,121 in that of municipal 
bodies , and l,‘l't»,S20 beloifO^to piivately urinated 
schoiils. The conditions ij]n)n '\ hicli last thice 
' lasses 'voiU are less favourable than in the case of 
tioverument servants. 

• “lUit the principal dist|iiaHtieation is tIw j;encral 
want of some provision for old at’e Government 
servants look forward to their j)en'*ions. Uul, 

•jieneralb' speaking:, those fftichiirs In ]>rivale employ 
liuve no prospect of pension and no contriliutiou 
fund. Tins is a matter in which reform is ur^entlv 
called for.’* ITp. :il,ri2) • 

in Europe and America inueh storm has 
blown over thetpiestion of the adaptability 
of contributory^ ?iiul non-conU'ibut ory sys¬ 
tems ot pension. We cannot think ol intro¬ 
ducing non-contributory system iii our 
Education Uciiartment until an Indutn 
Carnegie comes forward to pay for the 

• poor teachers. The fondition of schools 
and colleger in every ^ase, is not solvent 
and it woull hardly be possible for onr 
institutions .to grant pensions or any re- 
t'ring allowance once for all without the 
uon'4;ontributory method. In the Herman 
l.^nivcrsities long before the state had 
taken tha burden on its own shoulders, 
the pensi^is began wilh the contribution 
of the prolessors thcnuselvcs, and only after 
a long discussion on trie economic and 


moral questions involved *in it. was tin 
burden of these ])ensions shifted from thi 
shoulders ol the teachers to the treasurj 
of the Government .'d-led organic ition. 

It is needless to add here that in India 
the diderence between a School-master anc 
a Trolessor or a Sehool Inspector or hi* 
suburilinates is vaV great, riiis difierenct 
is not merely in the amount of salary they 
draw, but also iii the degree ot roeognitioi 
ill society. In Germany, the salary'' of i 
loireetur is from to CfOO per aunun 

anil ot a leaclua- trom tVM) to C230. Thesi 
salaries, however, carry ]>cnsions. (Ger 
many ol Today% ])age li-l), “On the wholi 
the universitv professors are not highly 
paid. A prolcssor in ordinary', if he be o 
great national importance and higidy r^s 
pected, may in i'russia be in receipt of .ai 
inconv* amounting to about CGOO ; thi 
average salary in I’riissia is about C350 
to wliieii shotdd l)e added lecture fees 
which iu certain instances may amoun 
to jtnidher t'lOO per annum.“ (P. loo). Ii 
India, we luhve every reason to -believe tiui 
the whole struetiirc of Education is to] 
heavy; one S't of people are growing fa 
at the cost lA the pcoiile, whereas anothe 
set in the same sphere ot work are on th< 
A*erge ol laniine. This anomaly should b 
done a wav with ainl let us hope tha 
some day the socialisation of work and pa; 
would J)e introduced in the department. 

The^ specitie things that I have to pre 
[)Ose beftjre tlie public are the following 
(1) a lair retiring allowance after r>5 year 
ot*nge or the benefits of a prtivident fund 
or (2) a disability allowance after 25 y'car 
of service as a teaclier, in ease of a failur 
in health complete as to unfit him fo' 
his *work as a teacher ; (2) the paymen 
to the widow of a tcaelicr, who has hai 
25 yx*ar.s of service, of a pension efjtial ti 
one-half of the allowance he would hav 
been entitled to at 55. Hut there is on 
great dilliculty in its way in private sei 
vices. For there is no co-ordination c 
w'ork and noco-operalion between sehonh 
It, sliould be the duty of the University t 
improvise certain means to meet thes 
difliculties. 

1 believe, it would not be out of plac 
just'to mention the great financial am 
actuarial difT'^ulties which some of th 
Banks and Insurance Companies in cor 
ncction with pension system have , me 
in tho Unitti States of America jUm 
Australia. J 
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“in Niiw Soutli" Whiles the (»t)vernin<*nl had to 
ij^hl hanj uitli uncertain i;u (F, unreliable data for 
■cars and af last in Ui()3 tlic tcrjuoniic disaster, 
vhicli the expert actuaries repeateillv' warjR-d tlic 
hivti'ninent ot, came <lnwn with a claslt ; the huper 
mmuition aa tjunt has lu^ lunds lett in its treasiirv. 
)ver 'Jt,00(1,000 had been contributed {(»iL (Iuri?ijj^ 

(s CNislenre, but it was all j^'ine. It i i calculated 

liat in 1030 tliis drain upfm the treasury will have 
eased finally.” 

SiK'li flisMStcr iKd'cIl many of the Pen- 
ioti Funds in New York. Onr tiinieiilties 
ind dc'ingers in this direction arc trenien- 
lous. We shall have to work hard with 


such p;;ol)lcnis as longevity', expectation o 
life and a thousand such other questioi 
ct)nnec(cd with the Theory of ITobahilities 
'1 he time is ripe for our society, Oovern 
ineul and the universities to join hand 
for the amelioration of tlie dreadful an< 
wretched condition of the most useful c 
social workers, viz., its teachers. 

City College, rnomiAT KrAtAK MuKiiEiqui 
Calcutta. 


THAT PERFUCr OMi 

A Mi-IMTATION nv MaIIAKSHI DkIIEXUKAXATJI TA<i(iKIi. 


‘Know IhnL I’ctfcct One, who is win thy to be known, 
o that Oeath may i=;ive you no pain.’” 

NOW llic Deathless. Then Deatli will 
give you no pain. Take shelter in 
Him, worship Mini, know Him who 
s wortliy to be known. 

Death’s eruol image is ever before us. 
rhe world itself is Deatli’s symbf)] : 
■everything dies that is born. Tlie j'estless, 
leeting imagery (jf life, the changing, tran- 
;itory history' of man remind us ineVssant- 
y of Death. Death is all iiroimd ijs and 
ihout us. How can we eseaijc ironi.its 
ears ? 

We are freed from all fear by taking 
^heltcV in tlie Deathless, hi this world 
dicrc is tear, l)ut there is no tear it the 
Iwclling-plaee of immortality'. In this 
voildthe piings of death m.ay overtake us: 
t'et even now, by taking rduge in the Death- 
ess, we may get courage and win hope. 

How wonderful, that iu the midst ol 
)eathw'emay know the Undy’ing ! Ilow 
vonderful, that we ayIio are so Iceble'can 
.ake shelter from our terrors with the King 
T Kings and Lord of Lords ! 

Aniid all the varied happenings of the 
vorld, man alone can consciously tuHil the 
gracious purposes of God. 13iids'' and 
^castS( fish and fowl, live and move and 
lave their being all unconscious of the 
lindjy care of tlie Creator. They do His 
vill, but know it not. \ : 

liut man has this suprem^ gift of know- 


leilge. Of his own free will he become 
one with the gracious purposes of God 
Living in tlie initlst of death, he rdom 
r.ttains the Deathless. Dwelling in tin 
regi(ni of fear, he alone takes slieiter in th« 
Jwarles.s. 

When thus we learn consciously to dc 
pend upon that iVrfcel One, we move iu ; 
new world; we can never lose the joy o 
our soul. We may have suffering to en 
dure, we may have danger to encounter 
we may have sickness to overcome, but tli 
joy of the inner spjrit will remain un 
(ILienelied. Taking refuge in the dwcllin; 
place of tlic Immortal, the terrors of Deatl 
cannot affright us. 

Therefore, so long as we remain in tin: 
world, with all its fears, let us not tun 
away, but draw near to tk-eDeathless. Tin 
scripture says,—“Let me not tqrn uwaj 
from God ; let God not turn away fron 
nu; ; let there he no disunion.” 

Ai)urt from God, all life would be wast( 
and void. From God flow all'Our joys 
He never forgets tif? for a nion;eut. 

Utter ruin would be ours,' if God wen 
to forsake us. So the scripture say: 
again,—“Who could move on Jive, ifthi: 
being, whose very name is Joy, filled noi 
the infinite space 

God is the Giver of all joy. .From oui 
birth He has nourished us with His love 
He remembers us/at all times, that w< 
may not become forgetful of Him. 
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IIovv can it be possible loj: man to for¬ 
sake Him ? Have we not cares, aiviictics, 
suHerin^, Repressions of mind ? Can we, 
then, ])ear to live without Him ? It'ive we 
not tears and terrors ? Can we, then, 
aeq^lect His haven of Peace ? Have we 
not sins and stains ? Do we not need the 
ihcltcr of Him who can make [)urc the 
lefilcd ? 

None but Ciod llimself eaii j^ive peace 
to our restless hearts. Xotie but Cod 
[limsclf can drive awa 3 ’' our fears in this 
ear-haunted world. If we forsake Uiin, 
kvc lose our hiijliest "ood. Our l)est dec(>s 
)eooine selfish, our purest enjoymfait he- 


•omes un;^raeu)us. 


In our times of joy, let us remember the 
iiver <)f jov, hi takinf? our Total, let ui* 
?all to mind the Oliver C)f our tlaily l)rea(.]. 
In our repentance tor sit^ let us come to 
the b'ountain of puritv. Let us surrender 
:)iirselves to Him, and attain the new life 
jftlic soul. 

Some maj^' ask for instruction as to the 
niTinncr of His worship. The worship of 
[lim, wdiosc lender care we enjoy, needs no 
nstruction. The love of Cod, the f^rcat 
iiiver of Cood, cannot be tan^ht.by rote. 

(lod Himself is the Teaolier of teachers, 
Lhe Father of us all. l<et us come simj)l_y 


to Him in childlike adoration. Worshif 
will be natural to us, if \Ve‘are true to oui 
nature. Oidy let our inner life grow freely 
and wc shall learn, each in our own way 
to worship Him. 

Those desolate countries where God i* 
not worshi[)ped, those destitute homes 
where His Name i,s never uttered, those 
vacant hearts wherein His seat is no1 
sfiread, are the dwelling-places of despoil- 
deney. Therefore from toalay take sheltei 
with lliiii and begin 3 a)ur inner worship 
Bring your thougiits and actions, youi 
faith and conduct, into harmony. 

As a cliild runs to its mother’s arnij 
without (ear, so enter fearlessly into llh 
presence. Oppressctl with sin, take refugt 
in Him with tears of rc|)entancc. And He 
who is teiuler to the desolate, will give ypi 
freedom. Worship Him, who is King o 
Kings anti Lord of Lords. 

If an^’' have the knowlerlge, but lack tin 
jo_v of worshif), llien let them iierscvcre ir 
earnest prayer for purity of heart. Surely 
they too will feel His goodness. 

At last, by all, in tlie inmost licart, tlu 
scrijiturc will be understood,—“Cod doe- 
not forsake, me ; let me not turn awa] 
from (iod.” 

(Ti'i'inshitcd from the Benfjciili. 
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V. RltiTITS ANI) OnUOATlONS IX Pl'ACK 
Skc. Ik Alliances and Treaties. 
GENKKAL CoXSIDEKAflONS. 

T was noted in the last section how 


alliances and treaties were among the 
^ most important funettons of ambas¬ 
sadors. Jn this an Attempt is made to 
consider the^'arious caiises, characteristics 
and kinds omlliances and treaties. As has 
been already ^seen‘ there were political 
units of orJ«nisation ol different grades 
and*of unequal strength and resources in 
tlic various ages of the ancient history of 
India. Naturally, there arose the necessity 
for - consent intercourse among these 


j 


See Mod. AVv. Jvinc 19*8. 


st.'ites for various purposes and vvhat ii 
modern technology of international rela 
tions are known as alliaijce.s, leagues 
confederacies, ententes and coalition! 
Ijccanic absolutely necessary. 

Alliances, variously st^ded Hf^T, 
an^ arc reckoned by all writers 

secular and religious, as forming a separat. 
dcfiartment of statecraft.* It is definei 
as seeking the protection of another,“ £ 
means b^' which even the weak may becoim 
powerful. * The works on polity placi 

1 'l^)e six auiibutcs of .siatecraffc are Sandhi, 

Samsraya, Asana, Yana .and Dvailibhava. 

2 Kautilva : pnhasasira,' VII. i. 

3 SflkranitI, V. 7, I. 472. 
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p:rcat insistence on the kcepinp: up 

the *bahincc ol’f)o\ver* among the circle ot 
states that snrrountlai him A 

vinmh'iln consisted of twelve kings of 
different altitudes and varying relations 
to each otlier.^ It was to the interest of 
a state to innni[)ulatc tl.e relations wilh 
others in such a way. as never to allow 
itseh to be ovi rwhelmed'. It should have 
round it friendh’, hostile and neutral slates 
arranged stj as to secure the saieU^ of its 
own position. A balance of power was to 
be aimed at and there was little elianec in 
such a case of the particular state being 
invaded by hostile armies because there 
-were the other intervening states wlio 
might form coalitions to resist the invasion 
on the princif)le of‘self-preservation.’ The 
wi^c king shmdd thus make liimselfthe 
inibhi (centre of gravity) o( \\\<i nuimhtin 
and make the surroundiiig states the 
iicnii (spokes) of the wheeb ' In this 
K.'iutilyji and the rest t(MU'h on the 
importance of constant alHanees and 
counter-alliances between tlie various 
jjowers. 

Thus, alliances were frean the beginning 
of our history of gre;it necessity and im- 
poitaiicc, considering the multiplicity of 
the nature <and tlie number of states in 
ancient India and the divergent tendencies 
aiul opposing principles which characteris¬ 
ed the dealings ol a ruler against the rest. 

IIisToKY or Ai.liancks. 

Alliances are in evidenee even in the 
earliest ge of the histt^ry of India. In the 
Kig Veda-* we find that some of the Aryrtn 
tribal comnmiiilics entered into an alliance 
with each other and with the non-Aryan 
tfibCvS {o form a ‘confederacy’ Vil ten trdies 
against the most powerful Aryan political 
organisation of tlie Trilsus under their 
leader Siid5s. The result was the ‘Battle 
of Ten Kings’^ which is made mention of 
in some of the hymns. The ajipareut cause 
for the formation of the conledcraey was 


1 Atthasastia, \'I. 2. 

2 'fhese wtie besides ihu King in point 

’wfTfirw, 

ftiw, tnftnf ^iT'Sr, ^Tfq!f^nT5gTT, and 

iffTTi ' r ' 

Aiiliasastra, VI. ? ; See Manu, VII. 155-157. 

41 ibasas! ni, V11.' 2. f 

4 juici s Kig Veda, VJI. i8. 23'dor c\ uuple. 


the desire op their part to check the 
growth ofSudSs. 

In the Ii])ics there are many jnstanees of 
alliancc^^ actuated by different motives in 
difierent cases. V^e read of the names of a 
good lielt^ of Aryan and non-Aryan 
kingdoms that took sides with the com¬ 
batants in the Alaha Bharata War. The 
‘alliance’ was for ofiensive jukI defensive 
pur])oses and was formed with a view to 
crush one of the rival powers and to lead 
to the rise of the other. The frcijuent 
quarrels among some non-Arymu and 
.Aryan tribes ol’lercil no doubt another 
opportunity for some of the alliances of 
Aryan and non-Aryan powers that arc in 
evidence in the age. The alliance ot Kama 
?*iul Sugriva*-* as against \Tili and RSvana 
is a case in jioint. Another instance is met 
with in that of (h'' l’3ndavas and the king 
of \'iiSfa against the Kauravas.-' These, 
we may say, were formed to kec]) up the 
bulanee of power or to uphold the cause of 
the righteous against the wrong-doer. 

Ctmiing to later limes, we find, Magadha 
and Avanti were for long the dominant 
states in Hindnsthan and naturally enough 
alliances were formed between tlic various 
smaller states to thwart the growing 
ambitionofthe.se Imperial states and to 
yireservc their own integrity and indepen¬ 
dence. Tile I*rat’jnayaugandliara 3 \ana* 
of Bhasa illustrates how king Pradyota, 
Mahasena of Avanti was trying to realise 
‘the w'orld ideal’ and how he tried to 
overcome the I'rince of Kausamhi who 
alone had managed to be independent. 
An earlv example'' * of alliance in the 
histor}' of Magadha may be seen in the 
confederacy of the eight Lichchavi clans. 
The coalition these clans was formed 
in Older to act as a bulwark against the 
growing aggression of Alagadha which 
was trying tb stretch its arms on all sides 
especially under the reigns of Hie most 
pow erful of its sovereigns Bimbisara and 


1 Ch)ef of these were the Uttarn Kurus, Utlara 
Madias, (iaiulharas, Bahlikas to th^north; Angas, 
Magadhas, Kikatas to' the east ; Piojas, Andhras, 
Saivas i-n llie sruih ; Nichyas, /‘.pachyas, Bhils, 
Kanibho)a8, and Tangaias on the west- 

Mahabhaiala : Bhishma Parva Bhagavatgha 
I’arva. * 

2 Rnmnyana : Kishkiiulhakanclani, 17. 

3 Miiliabhaiata : Virata Par\a. 

4 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

5 V. A. Smith: Enly History of^lndia, page 
36 citing Jacobi : Jaina Sutras. 
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Vjatasatni. The latter is Siiicl to have 
iifeated this coalition and acquised for 
limself a kirge tract of territory. A 
ittic later there is the alliance Ijetwcen 
Jdnyana of Kausainbi and Darsaka^ of 
^agadha which forms the historical 
background of the Svapna \'asavadatta.^ 
n the same period we read of Chandra- 
jupta Maurya Iiaving displaced the 
♦Nandas from the throne with the help of 
the ‘Jaoid and the ‘Elephant’." Tlicse 
alliances were actuated cither by- the 
desire of ,'iC((uisitioii of kingly power •and 
territory or to prevent the danger of 
being overcome by more powerful enemies, 

Caushs i*or titk Formation of 
, AlUANCJ'S. 

Prom this biict sketch of political alii-* 
anees we arc enabled to gather the causes 
that led to their fornuitiflif. The occasion 
for these varied apparently in different 
cases. But for the most part they were 
niad(‘ for defence against the aggression 
■ofr other pt/wers ; and as l\auti]yn ' said 
.‘whoever was lacking in the necessary 
strength to defend himself sought the 
.protection of another/ It was in certain 
cases to prevent the dangerous overgrowth 
of one particular state or to thwart the 
designs of the eneni)' by .show of combina¬ 
tion and thus attain one’s olbject.* (Jther 
causes for alliances a^jpear to have been 
the desire fi)r the acquisition of territory 
oF for keeping up the balance of power 
tamong the states in ancient India. It 
may he noted, in general, fhnt thealliances 
were cntcrctl into nioftl 3 ' for the purposes 
* of war against others.* At other times 
the ordinary rules of statecraft'' and the 
attitude of one state to*vards another in 
normal times regulated the conduct of the 
states to each other. In the latter case there 
was no special «ecessity for tjjc formation 
ot alliancjc’s. In fact all states which were 
not enemies, either natural or artificial,* 
Were allies to one another. 

Natttrk of ANb Necessity 
* FOR AujXnCES. 

The follc^ing points may he noted as 

1 See Sv ^navaswadalta : Triv. Satisk, Ser. 

2 These fvere the emblems respectively of the 
kini^of Simhapuram in Rajputana and the Gayapatis 
of the south. 

See Indian Antiquary for 1916, 

ArtlAsastra, VII. i. 

4 ManiPSniriti, VII. 16S. 

^ See Ante for April and^May 1918. 

4t-17V4, 


rcpnnls the iinture of and necessity foi 
alliances. • • 

“One should nlly om-h. ir with u king stronger tha 
one’s neighbouring eniniy. In the absence of such a 
ally oneslmuld ingratiate oneself with otie’s iieigl 
hour. There cati be m> greater evil to kings tlui 
seeking prolretion with a king of enormous povve 
unhss one is actually attacked A kiog situate 
between two powerful kings shall ally himself wit 
the St longer or with llM?*ni«)rc reliable or with botl 
un e(|tial terms. lie may make alliance with 1 
iKutrah Ol two powerhil kings friendly to cac 
other a king should choose to seek the prolcetion (i 
tile one who likes him most and who i? lil.ed hy him.' 

This, says Kautilya,' is the best me 
thod of'making alliances. 

Kinds of Almaxce- 

AlHaiices were of various types —oflcr 
sivc and f/e/en.sjVe—the former mostl; 
during war, the latter in peace times a 
well. A second type is in evidence in fh 
alliat’ccs on cqua/ or uiicf/vnl terms’* 

and or‘ftsr). Apparently in the firs 

class both parties that entered into th 
alliance had equal advantage, while in th 
latter case, from its \tiy nature the les 
powerful sfates of the filliancc were bourn 
to the larger states in various ways. 1 
fact, any alliance Ibctween greater am 
smaller states, where the initiative is take: 
by the latter, being hard-pressed to kce| 
up its own existence, 'w\'is, generally speak 
ing. an instance of the latter class c 
alliances (^»nsT). In the llarslia Charita 
wc nicA't with an alliance of this kint 
entered into by Kuinarnraja, the king c 
KSmfVupa with the king. The position c 
ay ally corresponded in a way t 

that of the feudatories to the suzerain 
They were bound, it would appear, ‘to d 
suit’ as is indicated ])y the order* tha 
was given by Harsha to his ally. “1 desfr 
you to come at once to the assembly wit! 
the strange Sramana you are entertaining 
at the NSlanda convent.” The subordinat 
character of Kiimarar5ja in relation ti 
llarsha is clear from the place accorded ti 
him in the procession with the imag 
of* the Buddha as described by Yua: 
Chwang.' 

I Arlhnsaslia, VU. i. 

j Matui, VII. Tf33 for e.^, 

3i Clnipier, VTI. I am indebted for ibis sugges 
tions \p Dr. Banerjea's ‘Public Administration i 
Anciem India.’ « • 

4 Yu.'in Chwang : 'Buddhist Records of ih 
Wc'iern World,’1. 216. 

5 U)id, I. 2 If. * 
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The duties of n subordinate ally roughly 
sf.eakiner were os follow :— 

(1) To agree to accept the superiority 
of his ally, and 

(2) To leave with him in the main the 
MiU^liiet of the afinirs for which the alliance 
was formed. 1 

(tl) To give him help in various ways, 
providing him with ineo, money, etc., and 
giving him all auxiliary I)clp.^ 

(li To attend on him wlien called on 
to do so.=^ 

(r>) To be bound to abide hy the terms 
of the alliance. 

Alliances mny again be either voltuitury 
(iv purchased.^ The lonner depended on 
the good will of the parties and were cer¬ 
tainly more stable def)ending on mutual 
good understanding. The latter were in 
the lace ol them mercenary ruul intended 
to stand only for so long as the object for 
which the alliance was formed was acliicv- 
cd. These, it is held, were not alliances 
proper. Alliances with tcuclntovics and 
v//ssa/.s' were in evidence, though they were 
not considered quite desirable, as is clear 
from the statement in the Sukraniti' to 
the effect that a king may make peace with 
feudatories in order to conquer his ene¬ 
mies. Throughout there were not only 
the alliances of the Aryan or the non- 
Aryan states among themselves hut also 
of mixed nature formed of Arynn and non- 
Aryna powertt. The alliances mentioned in 
the Rig Veda and in the epics are eases in 
point. 

xMaTKIMOMIAL AuJANCKS as SnCTMOTY^ 

VOU POUTICAI. Aij.ianct-s. 

Very often a political compact was 
st’-engtliened by marriage alliances bet¬ 
ween the sovereigns. And here we are 
reminded of the system of 'Dynastic Mar¬ 
riages’ which prevailed in Europe in the 
KUh and 17th ccnlurics. To cite only a 
few instances. Vatsa, the country of 
Udayana, is overrun by his enemies under 
the arch rebel Aruni. He is compelled to 
jke and protects himself in LavSnakii for a 
time. In order to win tl.e support of 
Darsaka, king of Magadlia, a marriage is 

I As is implied in the vci y definition of the 
term. 

'Z Afiir rnian.i, 

3 Yuan Ciuvang, o/>. cit. 

4 Sukranili, J\’. 7. 1 . .578. 

5 JV.d, IV. 7 . 1. 481 . r, 


contrived* h^v Udayana’s skilful minister 
Yaugandharayana of his king with Padma- 
vati, the sister of Darsaka. “The mar¬ 
riage ,was of political significance to 
Udayana as it meant not only Darsaka’s 
abstention from activity helping the in¬ 
surgents in the Vatsa country, but prompt 
aid in putting the rebellion down.”^ An 
instance of a clifkreul type be seen in 
the .alliance between Seleacus and Chan- 
dragu])ta where the latter is oftered the 
hand of the daughter of Scleucus.'' 

^TkEATIKS A.VI) THRIR rOKMATlON’. 

Alliances were made to dcj)cnd on trea¬ 
ties as to the jjiirpose, duration and object 
of sLK'ii alliances. Those of honour were 
certainly the most praiseworthy.* But 
there were, as we have seen, other kinds, 
e.g., those that concluded the wars .and 
those that were"secured by ]mrchasc—in 
the case of which s[)eeially there was the 
necc.ssity for the stipulation of the terras 
on which they were concluded and possibly 
also for the mention of penalty in case 'of 
breach. The treaties in these eases were 
necessary to keep up the subordinate 
character of the less powerful of the states 
of the alihniee. These were concluded hy 
the ambassadors, or other accredited 
ministers of the sovereigns or as often- 
times happened the kings met in person 
and made the agreements of peace. It 
would appear that though the general 
terms of tlic alliances may be settled by 
the ministers appointed for the purpose, 
the sovereign was the final treaty-making 
and ratifying authority. 

CiTARACTKRISTrCS OF TrHATIHS. 

A treaty lias been defined as that whicl 
bound sovereigns in faith to one another.' 
Those actions 113 ^ which the powerful fo< 
becomes friendly constituted a treaty,' 
A treaty fur its observance generally de 
Dcmlcd oil the word of honour wq?r) 

Securities and hostages 


1 See SvapnnvasavatlaUa of Bliftsa^ ojf* cit. 

2 Inii. Ant.^ 1916, op. cit. 

3 Smith : Eaily Hist, of India, p.' 19. 

4 These were the only honouiut e and prope 
forms of alliances. This idea is probably implied 1 
the statement in the Sukraniti : ‘EverythiiiK eh 
other than alliance implies a species of gifts.’ D 

It. 476-7 ; & Arthasastra, VII. 17 

5 Kaiuilya : Aithasaffira, VI. I7- ^ 

6 Sukraniti, IV. 7. 466-7. 
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vere demanded in certain cases of doftbtiul 
nlcntion.^ .As the Sukraiiiti holds, gifts 
vore given according to the strength of 
he adYC^sar 3 ^ Sometimes one had to bind 
incself to do some service ; even to part 
cith one’s children, wealth and pro- 
lerty.'** Ascetics and nobles sometimes 
tood as securities to avoid the breach of 
reatv obligations. In cases wlierc there 
eas the lear of breach of honesty, one 
tarty exacted Irom the other an oath by 
ire, water or the sword.Accurding*to 
he olderteaeliers, says Kautilya, ‘ a treaty* 
if the.second and tliird classes was eonsi- 
lered stable while one of honour 

vas unstable (■^«). SnkranUi which comes 
iter lays down that without gifts there 
s no (good) of agreement.-’ 

Caulilya, however, holds "tffc view that a 
reaty depending on ?rr^irtj3i was nutre 
termaneut as being useful not only during 
ife on earth bat also in the world beyond, 
mite the latter kinds which served men 
mly in this world.'- 

Di K.NTION' UI' TkI'ATIHs. 

A treaty was generally in i’orce"Until the 
ibjeet ior which the j)Owers had treated 
uid the conditions staled therein had been 
leeomplished. In the casc’ol .alliances and 
ireaties between unet|uaI»j>owers, the lesser 
;tatcs were placed in less advantageous 
positions and possibly the penalty inilieted 
jn them, in ease ol a breach of the terms, 
A*as heavier. The breach of the conditions 
aid down in treaties proved one ol the 
tmrious causes ot war on *thc state that 
lid not keep its word. There was the 
diance of the defaulter-stj^t^^ not only in- 
.’urring the odium of being untrue to its 
A'ord—the most serious violation of the 
rules of Dbarma.and therefore a great 
itigma on the state that was not — 
:jut being blotted out of existence by a 
.Tombination of other powers to assert the 
;ause of the right. Securities* were necessi¬ 
tated becayse, as Kautilya- with his usual 
practical wisdom said, the state whose 
power was rjtoidly inerAsing might at 
any time breaythe terms of the agreement. 

A^thasaslrn, Vll, i'/. 

Sukraniti IV. 7 430 f. 

Arihasasira VH. 17. 

Ibid. \ 

IV. 7.47rJ>. 

Arihasasira, VII. 17.* 

Vo, VI. 17 . 


In this connection wc are reminded in a 
way of the spirit with which agreements 
and treaties have been safeguarded by 
some of the European nations of modern 
times. It is a sad feature to note that the 
high sounding guarantees of safety and 
Security were given •effect to by some of 
these only so far as they served their o-wii 
ends and il they had no mure prospect of 
gain the nearest opijortuuity was possibly 
taken hold ot by tliem to deal with them 
as no more valuable than scraps of pa[)cr. 
Instances are apparently rare in Ancient 
India ol breach of the terms of the treaties 
entered into. But in the ease of‘treaties 
depending cm promises to pay in future 
* large hu:irdes of money, there was the 
p<issibility that owing to distance and 
owing to its having been kept long the 
amount of the tribute may sometimes fall 
in arrears.’ Also, in the case of agreements 
to pay more thnu the land could 3 deld, 
where it was exacting more than one 
could manage, there was the possibility 
of the promise not being lulfilled. In these 
oases a reasonable peritjd of time cither 
stipulated or not was allowed. There 
was next the possibiIit 3 '' of the evasion ol 
the terms of the agreement, which had to 
be allowed, under the ‘plea of loss of re¬ 
sults from works. 

, Kinds of Treaties. 

We have next to take note of the vari- 
(>us kinds of treaties recorded in our 
literature, and among these the most 
eonfmon were those that concluded the 
wars. Kautil^^a*-* mentions t|uite a large 
number of these. They have been roughly 
elassilied tindty* ;— 

(t) iJandopanata.offering the arm^'. 

(2) K dy opa n a ta.... t rea s u re. 

(3) Dos-opanata.territory. 

^4) Suvarna.amicably settled 

(peace with honour). 

(1) Under are mentioned 

{if} ’snunfkTst—^Agreement on the under 
standing that with a section of the arm} 
or with the Ilowcr of his troops tht 
sovereign should i)resent himsell.^ 

{h) —‘That made on the condi¬ 

tion that the commander of the army ami 
the crown prinf;c should present ihem- 
selves.’ ‘This kind of treaty is conducivi 

1 Aiilkisastra,/lI. 3 (Sec/////-/)- 
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to SiU'-prcscrvation as it does not require 
the attendance of the 

(c) —‘The one made on the 

agreement that the kins or some one else 
appointed should march with the army to 
some place as required.’ ‘ This form is con¬ 
ducive to the safet 3 ^ of the king and the 
chiefs arm 3 '.' 

(2) Under 2ii't?ihr«T7T are 

(a) ‘When by the ofler of wealth 
the rest of the elements of sovereignty arc 
set free.’ 

(b) —‘When peace is concluded 1)3’' 
offer of money capable of being carried on 
otie’s shoulders/ 

(c) ‘When by offering large 
atnount of nione 3 ^ peace is concluded/ 

(3j has the following subheads :— 

(n) ‘When b 3 ' cession of a part Ol 

territory the rest of the land is saved/ 

{h) ‘If the part ol the terri¬ 


tory ceded but devoid of ;all resource 
therein/ 

(c) ‘By which the land is set fre 

on the understanding that payment wi' 
be made of the produce thereof/ 

(fJ) ‘Agreement to pay luor 

than the land could jdeld/ 

(4) ‘When between the partk 

making the treaty there is the umicabl 
union of hearts.’ 

The last was by all means the mos 
desirable form of peace-making. Wherea 
the other forms depended on promises 
cede wealth, land or forces, in the last th 
'cessation of hostilities or the settlemen 
of disputes depended merely on the won 
of honour of bjth parties. 

This chapter closes the section oj 
Rights and Obligations in Peace. Th 
next chapter will begin with the seetioi 
on War. 


NLWhl’AlU^R KUruRTERS IN TIIK GALLEKV 
or IIIE HOUSE OE COMMONS 


J'iY Batu: Lai. Slu, u.a., Bar-a^i-Law . 


D F the London repc-rters, the most 
distinguished are the men in the 
Oulkrv of the Ht)use />f Commons, 
rhe Press Gallery is tlic height of repor- 
Lorial ambiLiou, and the Gallery men are 
Ufitly named the OE'inpians of this depart¬ 
ment of journalism. A visitor on his first 
irisit to the stranger’s gallcr 3 ' in the House 
jf Commons will sec the long gallery 
iibove and behind the Speaker’s head, the 
uccupanls of whicliarccontinually nujviiigq 
IS, after ever 3 ^ lew minutes, one of them 
rises and is at once relieved by another. 
The iaet that the oecu])ants ol this 
3allcr3' .'ire continually nnn'ing and 
lilligeutE' wrilingis sufiicient introduction 
Lo ll)c visitor, and leaves no doiibt in 
bis mmd that they are the Press Reporters 
who are there to report Parliamentary pro¬ 
ceedings, speeches, etc. He V ill at once know 
that they are not meinbt rs of the House 
or its state officials, but representati\€B 


of the Press. “The Times”, being the lirsi 
newspaper in the United Kingdom, enjoy; 
the privilege of three representatives it 
the Gallery—Chief of Staff, reporter, anc 
suminar 3 '-writer. Other leading papers 
such as “The Daily Telegraph”, “The Alorn 
ing Post”, ‘-The Daily News and Leader” 
“The Daily Chronicle” have the privilege o 
one representative onU', Many papers d( 
not send rejiresentatives, and depend fo 
their parliamentary re]>OTts on the Presi 
Agencies, The editors of the iicwspaperi 
too occasionally come into the reporter? 
gallery when important delates arc goiof 
to take ])laec in the House. ^ 

The right-hand corner 'Cof the I’rcs; 
Gallery is reserved for Hansard. - Hen 
sits the representative of Hansard. Th 
reader will naturally ask at this point 
“What is Hansarjl?” The answer is tha 
Hansard is the name of the official recon 
of the proceedings in Parliament which an 
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published every year in a bulky volume. 
These records are most useful to a* politi¬ 
cian for relercnce purposes, especially i^o 
a member of tlie House of Conimons. 
Hansard is nnined alter Luke Hansard, 
a printer, born at Norwich in 1752. In 
his early days he left Norwich, where he 
was a Printer, eame over to London, 
and found employment with lluehes. who 
was at that time printer to the House 
of Commons. His employer died and he 
succeeded to his business, and soon aetjuir- 
ed reputation as an accurate printer pf 
rarliamcntary proceedings and papers. 
He died in 1S28, and his business in the 
House of Commons was eontinurd by bis 
family. In thc.eigiities Hansard bceam^^ 
a pu1)Hl' e()mpaiyk% and since then its work 
has been greatly increased^and is carried 
on by a large body ol staTl. At iirst Par¬ 
liamentary rc])orts printed by Hansard 
were olten modified bv the inemhers of the 
House of Commons at their own pleasure, 
JKit the eas(! of Stoekilale versus Hansard 
(LS.'iD) jmt a sto[) to tliis sort ot jiractice. 
In that case tlie House of Commons had 
authorised Hansard, its [iriiiter, to publish 
a report whieli contained a* libel upon 
Stookdale. Slockdale sued Hansard tor 
libel, and Hansard pleaded in justilieation 
the authority of the House of Commons. 
It was held that the ^It)use of Commons 
cannot, by its own resolutitni, “alter the 
law of the land so us to legalize an other¬ 
wise illegal act ; and Jurfcher, that a 
resolution of the House declai'ing its 
privilege would not {prevent the court from 
inquiring into the validify or otherwise Cif 
such privilege.” In consequence of this, 
and in order to render 4dansard immune 
from the consequences of libel, in future, 
an Act was passed in 184-0 which provided 
that in such ca«es a certificajie, signed by 
the necessary officials, to the effect tha't 
the publication was by order of the House,* 
would operate as a stay of proceedings. 

The history of the •reporter in the 
Gallery* of the Houfie of Commons is as 
fierce and steady in fight as the history of 
the fight Icj' tlie freedom of the Press. 
The Hoiis^( Commons at first did not 
look upoupthe reporter as a desirable 
pei;son, but for years—nay for more than 
a century—looked uiion him as a “stran¬ 
ger.” First of all it was Lord Marchmoiit 
in -1762 Vho used to yike a special delight 
in'insisting on 4,he imposition of the 
Btatutoty penalties on the newspaper men 


who would mention the. name of any 
member of the House of Commons in the 
report of a debate. In 1793, Wyndham in 
his attack on the newspaper men described 
them as “bankrupts, lottery-oifice keepers, 
footmen, and decayed tradesmen.” But 
this abuse '.vas so keenly felt by Sheridan 
that it led him to the ehampioiiship ol the 
representatives of the Press whom he 
described as “men ol' edueation and even 
of literary disuiiction.” But the Benchers 
ol Lincolti’s Inn tried to pass a resolution 
that no man who had written for a 
newspaper should be admitted to the Bar. 
But in this they were oi^posed by Janice^ 
Stephen, Master in Chancery, who 
supported Sheridan, and thus killed the 
resolution. In fact, James Stephen him¬ 
self had been once a reporter for friic 
“Morning Post”, an<l eould not stand his 
amaLCiir prcjfession being thus dogrfided 
In 1833, Daniel O’Connell made ar 
attempt to clear tlie reporters* (iallery it] 
the House, hut lailed. Then he tried t<: 
adjourn tijo sitting by tlie traditioiial 
remark, “I s[)y strangers.” But this tot 
eame to nothing. In 1875 Mr. Biggai 
attempted to clear all the galleries. lit 
was successful in so lar that all thost 
]>resent, among whom was His latt 
Majesty King I^dward the Seventh, as 
Prince of Wales, exeeiiting the members o 
the House, had to wiilidraw. But Mr 
Disraefi condemned this strongly, ant 
“movtd the suspension of tlie ordei 
rctpiiring the withdrawal of strangers wlu 
tbereupon returned, the ihiuce being tin 
first to re-enter the Hoii.se.” 

The reader will be astonished to know 
that thouglk Parliamentary reporting h^.; 
he«ti goin^ on for more than a century 
past, it is still illegal, and is a breach o 
privilege of the House of Commons. Boti 
the House of Lords and the House o 
Commons have Irequently declared bj 
passing resolution lhat the publicatiot 
ol debates of either House constitutes a 
biKeach of privilege. This privilege was 
strictly enforced liy the House of Common! 
till 1771, and if reports of Pa’dkimentan 
debates did appear now and then in th< 
pafjers, the names of members were eitlie- 
noU given or they were given fietitioui 
nam^^. For instance, Edward Cj^ve, wh( 
founded the '‘Gentleman’s Magazine” ir 
17-3d, and who is considered to be tin 
first man to wublish reports of spee<flies ir 
the House offcommoas uuiJ who enjaget 
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)r. Johnson lor the parliamentary work 
n 174-0, for two years, till 3 738, 
lis^uisrd a s[)faker’s name with a blank, 
■iiit when in 1738 the Hcnise threatened 
lini with its veii^eaneo in e<ase he went on 
vitli his impudent practice of reporting 
»ar]iamcntary speeches, lie becaiiic more 
areiul and ado]itecl ' fictitious names, 
.hough made his reports fuller liy giving 
-hem such titles as “Debates in the Senate 
A Great Lilliput.” But the chief credit of 
iringing the system of parliamentary 
eporting to perfection belongs to William 
Voodfall, editor (d the “Morning 
'hronicle”, and James Perry of the 
‘Gazetteer*’. The former worked Ironi 
nemory, as it was then jierilous to be 
ecu taking notes in the House, and the 
atter organised the system oi relays ol 
eporters, and thus piiljlished the parlia- 
iientary speeches on the very morning 
ollowing the debate. In 1771, the House 
if Commons sent a messenger to arrest 
diller, a printer of I'arliamcnlary debates, 
liller gave the messenger into custody 
or assault, and the Lord Mayor and 
wo aldermen eommitted him tor trial, 
hough releasing him on bail. Lpon this 
he House of Commons at once caused the 
ntry to be erased Ironi the book of 
ccognizauccs, and sent the Lord Mayor 
,nd two aldermen to the Tower. This 
iroused a feeling of indignation, apd the 
louse waived the right to restrain publi- 
ation of its debates. But, it should be 
loted, this right is still jierniitted ujjon 
ufl’erance only, and the House can still 
xercise the right of punishing the oftendcr 
f he wilfully misrepresents its dcbiites. 
Iwt it Ivas the case of Wason ' V. Walter, 
SG8, which decided that “faithful and 
air reports of parliamentary proceedings 
dthough containing matter disparaging 
o individuals, is privileged ; though the 
lublication of a particular speech mala 
ide, with the object of damaging an 
adividual, would not be privileged.” 

But the I'arliamentary reporter is uovV- 
L-days declining in importance. There was 
L time when the famous journalists waut- 
d toj^ct into the Gallery of the House ol 
'omnions, and the public used to attach 
[rcater importance to the Parliamentary 
cporterilhan to the ordinfjry reporter, 
iut with the advent of modern journalism 
mported from America, the parliamentary 
eportJng in its entirety ha! been prac- 
iealiy abandoned, and the miajority of 


Loudon papers now content themselves 
with a lively sketch of the proceeding! 
and a full report of two or three im 
portant speeches in the course of the whoh 
session, which speeches can easily be pro 
cured from the news agencies at a sinaf 
cost. Now-a-days the Gallery is eonsiderec 
t(^ be a fuie training-ground for the mat 
who wauls to see how things are don< 
and who wants to know the leading 
pt)liticians of the day. But it is no placi 
for the man who wants to be known as £ 
journalist. Moreover, the payofaparlia 
mentarv reporter is rather mejigre ii 
comparison to the pay of a man win 
works on the staff of a leading Londoi 
d/iily. The fact of the matter is, that tin 
glory of the man in the,Gallery of tin 
House ol Commons has, practically speak 
ing, gone. I am, of course, referring to tin 
parliamentary reporting and not to tin 
sketch writing. 

The sketch-writer ul parliamentary pro 
ccedings, etc., has come to the fore. He i, 
at present in great demand. He is knowi 
by what the journalists call “Lobbyist” 
His duty is to ])ick up gossip conncctcc 
with parliament and its members. Hi 
walks up and down the lobb 3 S and inter 
views the members of the House upon air 
suliject of public interest and thus picks U] 
any item of parfiamentary intelligence 
Before the sketch-writing of parliamentan 
intelligence came into fashion, “Thi 
Times” had its daily summary, but it wai 
really an unjiictiiresque ailair. It was Mr 
(now Sir) H. VV. Lucy of “The Daily News’ 
(now “Daily News and Leader”), “whosi 
delightful letters made the actual dram£ 
of Parliament a living thing for news 
paper readers.” No other English journal 
ist t,Mr. T. r. O’Connor bracketted) ha 
done more than Sir 11. W. Lucy to enlight 
en the Londoner on affairs of tb.e Housi 
Of Commons. P'or many years he was thi 
rcprj^sentativc of “The Daily News” in th 
Gallery oi' the House of Commons. R 
also represented that paper in the lobby 
Even when Mr. Lfibouchere, p.t onetim 
proprietor of “The Daily Ncw(”, appoint 
cd him the editor of “The I>Mly News” 
Mr. Lucy was usually seen in-iftne Gallery 
In fact he was not at home in “the chair” 
He, no doubt, as an editor wrote Icadiuj 
articles, but it was his parliament? ry lette 
in his paper which \vas much up^jreciatei 
by the public. His portraits of Majo 
Gorman, Sir PatricK O’bricn, and Mr. Toe 
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Collins arc still fresh in the mind^ofthe 
•cader. But his pen pictures of Mr. Olad- 
toiie are dimply delij^htful. Ajiother 
iiiglisli journalist who has done more 
han others to make the parliamentary 
ftairs most interesting^ and cliarminjr to 
he average Englishman is Mr. T. l\ 
)*Coiinor. lie writes regularly ever 3 ’' 
veek fur the “Reynolds Newspaper’’, on 
*arliamentarv affairs, and 1 am siinplv 

:oing jnstice to him and nothing more- 

mean no flattery-wlien I say tha^as 

leseriptive writing of parliamentary 
iffairs, I have not read ai^ytliing of its 
:ind ill any other London paper. Tome 
ic seems to he nf)t one of the most 

versatile, cxperierv'cd and original writers, 
IS journalists say^ Imt one of the fastest 
leseriptive writers in Loijdpn. In addi¬ 


tion, his account of parfiaoientary affairs 
is always unbiased. Of course, he is an 
Irishman, and is, therefore, naturally and 
honestly inclined towards the Irish people, 
and is one of the strongest advocates of 
Irish Home Kule. But this fact alone does 
not detract from tiiCi value of his being an 
imoartial and .couhd critic and writer of 
affiirs in general. Anyotie, whetlier 
Britisher or I'oreigner, who wants to ])c 
aeciuaitiled with Parliament, its members 
and its affuir.s, cannot do better than 
read Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s weekly article 
in “Reynold’s Newsprtper”. No wonder, 
he is called “ever-green” W P. O’Connor, 
as he is always so fresh, original aild 
jiaturuh At present he is away in America. 

Lcindon, • 

2tul Alnv, 


tup: monuments of sanciii 


“There is a stern round tower of other (Tuns, 

I'lnu u** a fortress with rts fence of stone, 

Such us an artn\’s h.'-jltlod strength (lelny«r, 

Stjtndinp; half its hattlexuents alone. 

And with two tliousand ycrysjof ivv grown, 

The garland of eternity,—where w'ave 

The grecn leaves, over all hy Time <i’erthrown. 

\Vhat treasure lay so locked, so lud ? A hermit’s 

grave.” 

• —/h'/on. 

HILB all else,—battlements, for¬ 
tresses, anti palates t)f ancient 
India,—have been completely swept 
uvay by Time, without leaving behind a 
.^estige of their existence, some of the 
lerniits’ graves may still be met with 
iuiidst the ruins. .Such are t\\% principal 
nonuments of vSanchi. 

Sanchi, a*small village on the saddle of 
1 low hill in the Diwangunj Suh-Division 
:hc Bhopal State, has corm; to enjoy a 
world wide, celebrity on* tiecouiit of the 
tnalchless mc^iunients in its neighbour- 
lood, iinivcrsaKy recognised as the most 
Tiagnificent examples of ancient Iniiian 
Architecture, ^'his place now oecuj)ies a 
Kmvenient situation for a station on the 
I, P. Railwmy, and stands intheen- 
srirons of the once populous city of Bidisa, 
the ancient ciipital of Eastern Malwa,— 
well-known to Samsicrjta scholars as the 
K!ene of a drama of Kalida^, 


Verv little information about these 
mumnnents is, however, available in 
atieicnt Indian literature or in the writ¬ 
ings (d the Buddhist Pilgrims from China. 
(b..‘nerai Taylor, ol the Bengal Cavalr 3 % 
eneamped near this place during the 
eaini)aign against the Pindharis in 1818, 
was pefha])S the first British ollicer to 
visit lhl‘se monuments. The discovery, 
tlui't lelt entirely to ehanee, brought in its 
train more ravages from the hand of Alan 
tiian from tiiat of Time. Many hgisty 
excavations, Vy bungling antiquaries or 
greedf searchers for coins, precipitated 
the dilapidation of several important 
structures, which had been still in tact in 
the beginning of the last century. An 
ftiseribcd stoue-|}i!Iar, set up by Asoka, 
was broken into pieces bv a local Zamindar 
that he might utilise the shaft in a sugar¬ 
cane f)ress! Thus continued to perish the 
mimunients, which represented the art 
and achievements of the people during an 
epoch of nearly fourteen hundred years of 
tlieir unrecorded past,—a past which 
approximately synehronised with the rise 
and fall Af Buddbisni in the land ol its 
birth. 

The first service for the preservation of 
these ancient monuments, carried out 
the Government fof India, was, however, 
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partly insufficient nnd unhappily incfficiont. 
To the penerositj’' of the uoble-mitidcd 
Killer of Bhojial, the celebrated Nawab 
Sultfin Jt'han Return Sahiha,—and to the 
specially skilled exiici'icnce of Sir John 
Marshall, Director (>eneral of Archaeology 
in India,— is due all that has at last been 
done in a scientific method to investigate 
and preserve what still endures of tliese 
interesting and instructive memorials of 
the past. This work has indeedbeenone 
oi' JirnocIfJharny rightlj' eulogised in Indian 
literature as more meritorious than 
original construction, conferring greater 
blessings upon the restorer than niion the 
builder 

(i) According to the Devi Puranam— - 

(ii) According to the Ilayasirslia 
Pancharatram— 

These texts, testifying to the devout 
interest once taken by the Indian people 
in the restoration and conservation of 
their public monuments, have now been 
more than amply boriH* out 1 ) 3 ^ the actual 
discovery of undeniable ])roofs of reperded 
restorations carried out by lliem ' cYcnas 
late as the latest mediaeval period. Tliis 
meritorious wa>rk, wliieh had fo be*un¬ 
avoidably abandoned and allow'cd to 
, remain neglected during the long continu¬ 
ance of Mahomednn Rule, has now once 
more been resumed during enlightened 
British Rule with commendable earnest¬ 
ness and superior scientific skill. It is a 
happy sign of the times that not only the 
Begum Sahiba of Bliopal, but also anothei* 
xMahomedan Ruler, IDs Exalted Highness 
the Nizam ol Hyderabad, have generously 
condescended to push forward this praise¬ 
worthy act of Jinwdrlbnra or restoration 
of ruined monuments of bygone days. All 
India must remain grateful to them and 
to Sir John for the timely inauguration of 
this .scheme of archaeological excavation 
and conservation. Aneicirt SaniskHa texts 
not only recommended such work as a 
pibus act f^or ordinary individuals, but 
also in an indirect mannei laid down the 
duties of the Ruler of theVcountry in this 


behalf For, according to the Yisnu- 
dharniottara, 

■ 1 

II 

These ])urports to lay dovvn the maxim 
that the kingdom of the Kuler, who allows 
temples to fall into ruins, falls to pieces 
like the buildings in question, lii the 
absence of more definite information, these 
texts give us a glimpse of the ideas and 
asi^irations of the Indian people regarding 
the preservation of tlieir national monu¬ 
ments. They will, therefore, lie instinc¬ 
tively delighted to appreciate the modern 
endeavours in this behalf. 

A guide to Sanchi by.Sir John has just 
been j)ublishcd to givc^ us a refreshing 
chapter of information about all uptodatc 
investigation,'which is destined to throw 
irscful light upon the earlier writings nl 
Cunningham (1852), Fergnsson (18(58), 
Cole (1882), Alaisey (1892), Burgess 
(1902) and others. Alore than ordip'iry 
interest is. therefore, attached to this 
latest publication, which places in the 
hands of the general reader the cream of 
the Official Annual Report of 191;M4‘. 

In the short compass of ir)4])agcs, the 
author has very thoughtfall 3 ' ^ inserted 
maps, plans and photographs in fifteen 
wtll-exccutcd prates, which have undoubt¬ 
edly enhanced the value f)f the puhlication. 
The letter-press has liccn divided into ten 
chapters, supplemented by a short Biblio- 
graph}’and a brief sketch of the life of the 
Buddha with parfteular reference to the 
scidptnres ofSa'ncht. 

These monuments consist chiefly- of the 
remains of Buddhist Stupas, Gates, Pillars, 
Temples and Alonasteries, some of which 
have only been recently unearthed since 
1912. Five years* judicious and pains¬ 
taking labour has thus made Indian 
Arcluxology justly^ proud of this praise¬ 
worthy achievement. 

In one respect these memorials are all 
unique,—in that tione of them is in any 
yvay connected with the lifqor acts of the 
Great Master. This may/to some extent 
account for the absence tJ reference to 
them in the ancient writihgV. of coun¬ 
try, which may be excused for taking little 
notice of this isolated neighbourhood of 
subordinate sanctity* Yet the,pulse of the 
people throbbed^,here yvith m.) less vigour 
than elsewhere, inasmuch as tueir devotion 
left behind thefa lasting monuments to 
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bear eloqueut testnuoiiy notf>nly to their 
but also to the culture of whfch that 
faith was an outward man!rcRtatio!i. 

“It is indeed a strange eoincfdenccr’^ 
observes Sir John, “that these remains 
should be at once tlie most inag iificent 
and the most perfect examples of Indian 
Architecture.” (P. t*) This might as well 
be due to the circumstance that this j)arti- 
• cular area enjoya'd a freedom of etjnstruV- 
tion which was unhampered by any primi¬ 
tive sacred models, like tliose which had 
been hastily set up by the faithful iif all 
places sanctified by the (ireat Master him¬ 
self. . Situated far of! from all sneli places 
of pilgrimage, Sanefii and its neighbour¬ 
hood had to I)e satished with the eomme- 
moralion of the ’devotion of lesser person-* 
ages,—the saints*and te*'ichers of the faith. 
Tfiis was eontinued to be* done during 
a long epoch of gradual develofmicnt of 
art in a province, which, by ilsgeogra- 
Iihical situation, enjoyed greater facilities 
loj; enlarging its angle of vision th.an tlic 
tradition-bound insulated middle couiHry 
(Madhya desa ' of India. 

The real key to the exceptional magni¬ 
ficence of the matchless monimients of 
Sanehi must, however, lie iiuried in its 
local history of which hardly anything 
more than the bare outlines is clearly 
visible in our day. In tfiws state of limited 
knowledge, the earlier writers shouM Iiave 
done well to remain more satisfied with 
their actual discoveries than with plau¬ 
sible interpretations which at first sight 
might appear to account for everything. 
Caution in Archaetdoify, jis one ol its first 
principles, was more ignored than recog¬ 
nised by most of these ^earlier writers 
wliose attempted explanations, extremely 
fanciful in some ease.s, did, however, sti¬ 
mulate research qnd lead to discovery. 

Time has now come whe^ we may 
look forward with hope to an early puidi- 
cation of the jiromised spc’cial montigraiih, 
which is to be issued both jii Englisli aftd 
m French^with numero<is plates illustrat¬ 
ing the who]e series of these remarkable 
and richly decorated siructures. Mean¬ 
while the smJl “Guide to Sanehi,” already 
before us, de/'«Ves a hearty welcom * from 
ail students of Indian History, 

Clfapter I — ropographical—of this 
Guide book deals with the old and modern 
sites.. “ rh\ hill on wh^u the monuments 
a^e clusten-d is not^ in'any way'remark¬ 
able.” (P. 2) But near k grew up the 
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remarkable citv of Bldis'^, yvithits flourish 
ing communiiy of Buddhists, to wliotf 
the hill sU(>plii-’d convenient spt>ts to biiilf] 
Ih.'ir monuments and ninnasterics,—“lai 
from the in.adding crowds' ignoble strife,” 
yet close oy to attract hosts of flevout 
wtirsiiipjiers. 

When did these Iwiilding works actually 
commence was a problem of local history, 
which could not be satisfact‘>rily solved 
without scarcliing c.xcavations on the spot. 
VMiilc only a few monuments were hitlierto 
yisif)Ie to the eye, most of them were 
“Imrii-d in such deej) accumulations of 
debris and so overgrovn witli jungle that 
the very cxisumee of tlic majority of them' 
had not even been suspected.” Recent 
excavations hrivc, therefore, opened a new 
vista through wliich j^osterily may hope¬ 
fully look for reasonable solutions. Tlie 
name of Sir Jolin Marshall is thus tlestined 
to be inseparably connected with all future 
invcstigaliiiiis regarding these memorials 
of the past. 

Tlic m liu ancient apprt)acli irom the 
city, shewn’in Plate XIV, will have to he 
looked upon as an important guide to 
oil to[)ogiMphy, as it was by tins 
approach that the pilgrims from the city 
reaciiL'd the Great Stuji.a as it stood in 
their day. It came “direct from the 
nortli-east” by the edge of an old lank, 
which now goes by the name of the 
“Puraiitia talab.” 

Chapter 11—Historical and Artistic—is 
the m' 4 St interesiing eliajii or, in which an 
account of local liistory lias been interwoven 
with liic author’s views on the (irigiu and 
development of Indi ui An. This chapter, 
however, siiff\;r.s from extreme conei^mess. 
itiasqiuch as it raises many important 
issues for a full discussion of which one 
must wait till the puhlieatioa of the special 
monograph. For the sake of this concise¬ 
ness, tile long history^ of Sanehi has also 
been compressed into three periods only'— 
“the first extending from tlie reign of 
Asojv'i to the ovcrtiirow of tlie Kshatrapa 
power ab )Ut t-OO A. D. by Chandragupta 
II ; the second from the advent of the 
Inip*rial Guptas to the death of the 
Emperor Harsh i in (>47 A. D. ; and ’the 
third^embr icing the late mediaeval period 
down tf) the close of the tA'clfch century.”* 
( P. 7 ) 

In this first or carlv period the name of 
SaiicLi is not, known that of another 
])lacc Kakan£?JJa is known only irom 
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ascriptions ; while that of Chctiya|?iri 
rom the Mahavamsa,—the Buddhist Chro- 
liclo of Cevlon— weis once supposed to be 
mown. The authority ol this Chronicle, 
rc^ardini^ the origin of the nioniimcnts 
)f Sanchi, is not, however, free tVfnii 
loiiht, inEisniuch as it rests cntirel 3 ^ ujx)!! a 
;radition, which has been fotuid to posses.s 
norc than one version. He thrit eis it may, 
iic archacolo<>ieEil reniEtins have induced 
>ir John Marshall to declare with some 
lefmiteness that “the histor}' of Sanchi 
;tnrts <liirin" the reign of Asok.a in the 
liird century H. C.*’ ( H. 7 ) Burgess in 
lis pa]>er on “The (Treat Stupa at SEinehi- 
fCrmakheda,’' ( published i'l the J. K. S. 
1902, pp. 29-IT) ) cEiine the same eoiiclu- 
non, Eiltough he thought th.at the (ireat 
■^tiipEi itself ( .as it stEinds in our day ) be¬ 
longed to the reign of Asoka. He evidently 
overlooked the eircumstanee tliat the 
present “eounned and .awkw.ard positions 
of the Asokrt-]nllar in the .angle of the 
lEiliistrEidc* by the side of the south 
gateway,” \vould make his supposition 
liighly improbaI>le. It had l)een discovered 
as early as 1S22 tliEit “the core of the 
structure was composed of solid bricks 
laid in mud.” The addition of the stone 
envelope increased the diameter of the 
Stupa to over 120 feet Eind its height to 
about 54 feet. It is, therefore^ clear 
that this addition of a stone-eneE»sement 
was made, as an net of restonition, 
after the pillar of Asokri luul been set up 
near the original brick-built Stiij);.'. The 
history of Sanclii must have, thcrefqrc, 
started with the construotiou of the 
original Stupa of bricks. \V?iS it before or 
during the reign of Asoka ? We have 
liardly ;iny written record Lo“Einswer, this 
((ucstion. 

Here Sir John has ver}^ cautiously ex¬ 
pressed an opinion to the efleet that tlie 
original Stupa of brick was most probably 
built by Asoka at the same time as the 
column was erected.” (P. 31) This opinion 
seems to be chiefly based upon the av/.n of 
the bricks (IG" X 10'' X 3'^) which “corres¬ 
pond approximately in si^e with the 
bricks in other strnctures of the Mauryfi 
epoch.” (1*. 32} In this connection the 
text of the iiiscripHon on the pillar .«ct up 
by Asoka might also h.Mvc been tak^cn into 
consideration. This inscription proclaim¬ 
ed the same pious commands which were 
protlaimed atSaroEitli and K<iusambi, viz., 
monk or nun wh'* shall cause 


divisions irv the Sangha shall be compelled 
to puc on white robes and to reside 
ajinrl.” (1*. 03) This may cndicEitc the 
cxistciicc of a Sangha near Sanchi, like the 
SangliEis at Sarnath and KEiusamln, of 
suflicicnt importance to make Asoka 
anxious to select this place Eilso els one of 
the neccssEiry sites fi)r the prochiiiuition 
of his edict. It nniy, therefore, appeiir 
more probable tliat the Sangha near 
Sanchi had its ccnti'c of attraction in a 
StupEi of some sort, witli which must luive 
started the rcEiI history of this locality 
from before the .age of Asoka tii.in tliEit 
Asokii himscif luid caused tlic first Stupa 
to be built. In the Eibsencc of direct cvi. 
dence to sii[)[)ort the erection of the lirick 
StupEi by Asok.a hiinscll, this jirobability 
seems to be further strengthened by the 
fact HkiL StujJa-building did not originate 
in the reign of this mvin.arcli. The division 
of Eishcs of the Buddha, for being enslirined 
in Stupas Eit dilfercnt pkices, imlicEited the 
[ircv.akijce of the pr.actice even in the dgys 
ot *1110 OrcEit MEistcr. If we have as yd 
met with no such structures of tindoubtee] 
j)rc*Asoknn period, \vc Iieivc at kaist good 
grounds i.o siu)])ose tlml the^^ actu.ally 
existed and that their ruins may 3 ^cl bt 
discovered. But in our present state ol 
knowledge one need not seriously dispute 
the tentative oplii>on of Sir John. In this 
connection it may, however, be noticed that 
Sir John rEiised an expectation by theob:;er- 
vation that “there is good evidence, as wt 
.shall presently see. to show that the Bud¬ 
dhists cstEiblished themselves at SEinchi foi 
the first timcdui'ing the life-time of Asoka’ 
(pp. S A: 9) ; but tliis expectation has not 
been ade(jUEiteiy.fulfilled in any subsc(|uent 
portion of the Guide-book. 

Tlie discovery in Stupa 3 of the relics o 
Sarijnitra and MahamagEiUina, two dis 
ciples and eompEinions of the Buddha 
who laid down their earthly frabies befon 
their Master, might Icjid to elii iulcrcnct 
tluit their relicsf were enshrined near SEiuch 
as soon as they luid departed this life. Bui 
structural proofs could not support suel 
an inference. The core of t,he Stupa 3, ii 
which their relics lay enshrined, was no 
composed of bricks like that of the Grea 
StupEi. It was “homogeneous throughout 
Eind composed of heavy unwrought block: 
mixed with spark” The enshrjnement o 
the relics of these fiisciples of fne Buddhi 
cannot, therefore, be, ascribed'to an agi 
prior to that in \vhich this stonc-Stupi 
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w.us built. It was built evi(Jcatl>* alter 
A'soka, almost contem})oraiieously with 
the encasement of tlie uri^^iiial •('rreat 
Stupa ill stone. The ensliriiienieiit of tlie 
relics ot two persons in one Suipa natur¬ 
ally tenrls to show that their relics must 
have heeii collecterl from two urijj;i:]al 
contemporaneous Stui)as now buried in 
Aiblivion. If they existetl anywhere near 
about Saneiii, the Sangha of this place 
would justly claim a greater antiquity 
than tluit of the age Asoka. • 

Even il the history of Sanchi he taken* 
lor tlje sake of eonveuionce, Ut have started 
in tlie reign ot Asokii, as surmised by Sir 
John, we have in its interesting neiglihoiir- 
iiood many reinatns o( In iian .arehitcclure,* 
wincii go back tn*moie than twn tlious ind 
years. It is no wonder,* tiiierrtore, that 
Sanchi lias come to eninage the earnest 
attention ot the learned world for the 
study of tile fU'igin aiul development of 
Indian art aivl arelute<'ture in stone. 

The ri'al origin cd Indian art is, however, 
still buiied in (jhlivion. Ndahing deserving 
tlie name (.11 n woik rA art has yet been 
di.^e(.>vej(ai wliieli can he reterred with eon- 
iidenee to a time ]irior to that ot Asokn. 
Vet it must he admitted that his lather 
^ind grandfather, nay, iifany others who 
ruled over the country Jidore them, must 
surely have liuill pakices, yiuhlic olliees, 
ami devotional edifices suitable to their 
dignity, and projiortionate to their atlln- 
Cnce. 'J'liat no trace of them seems to sur¬ 
vive may best be exyilained ))y tlie supposi- 
^on that all such earlj* w(irks of architec¬ 
ture must have licen constructed of perish¬ 
able materials like wood, which was so 
easily available in ail jiarts oi India. 'I lure 
'S yel another reason to rely upon the ex¬ 
istence of an earlier art. Tlie art ot the 
Asokan age is a ‘^nature art,'**rv'hieh tends 
to show that Indian art had an earlier 
hivStory. Prof. Percy Gardner observes 
that the art of Asoka was^'dn some res¬ 
pects more mature thau the Greek art r>f 
"the time, fhough, of course, far iiilerior to 
it, at least in*our eyes.” |.\s it is now im¬ 
possible to tr^e in detail the stages of the 
growth oi tl»s!* art, we must be content 
with that Girwhich we can lay our hands 
with •certaint}''. They belong almost ex¬ 
clusively to the age of Asoka, during which 
the ad optiJ^n of stone asithe most suitable 
mattiriul seems to have^bcen made. This 
might be due to soim.^ cxtiiul to that noble 
monarch’^’ommeiidable 3cal to leave be¬ 


hind him mouinnciits iutemfed to last as 
long as “the Sun and the Moon shoidd 
endure” in the heavens ; hut it might very 
largely be due also to the living examples 
of iiioinorials in stone tlieti existing in other 
countries to wliieh .Asoka sent Ins mission¬ 
aries. Art as an exponent of a natioifs 
ideas and asjjirations, must, however, be 
neecs^arilv indigenous.” Sub.stantial ori¬ 
ginality o'f Indian art must, therefore, be 
accepted as a general result ol examination 
of all foreign innuenee. That lorcign exam¬ 
ple made wood to be gradually rejilaeed by 
stone would not mateually afVeet the case. 

I'rom remotest anti{|uity, the Indian 
]>eople liave alwa\'S been |)rimanly noted 
•for plain living and high thinking. 'Ibis 
was more so in the earlier epochs oi th^i 
history. Their arfistie conceptions were, 
Ihereion:, naturally maiiilested more it 
minute ornamentation than in any form o 
ostentatious building-work. '1 he gold' 
smith, the ivory-tnoTiger, and the wtiod- 
carver ()raeticallv lei^re^enled tlie clue 
agency through the exert ions ot wliicl 
Indian art eontiniud to dcveloj), g!vin|j 
rise t<) what m;:\' beealletithc harly indiai 
School ul Art,' As soon as their art 
instinct received a new impetus to manilesi 
itseli in ostentatioiLs building-works, tlieii 
iii st attempt must have remained satisfiet 
for a time with 1 lie imnn'diate need ol tin 
age. The origin <jf Indian architecture wa* 
thus pi;imarii> indigenous. Its lorms hav( 
long b^en recognised and admitted to bi 
particularly Indian. It was eomposec 
eliit’lE' of wood and Ijriek in the earl}^ stag^ 
ol its development. As soon again as ai 
active intereoyrsc e;une to be cstaijishec 
with^the ouUr \Yurld during the reign o 
Asolia, Indian art received a fresh impetui 
to develop iiself with the help of a new 
material—.stone—to suit the recpiirement! 
,ol aichiteeture and sculpture oi a mun 
lasting type than that which already exis 
ted in the country. Even here the earpeu 
ter’s devic 's continued for a long time tr 
inlluenec all work in stone, as may b( 
noticed in the Gate.s near Sanchi. The arl 
of this age was no doubt eharaeterised bj 
its “frank naturalism,” giving us a reHec 
tion, ;is in a mirror, of the social and reli 
gious [life ot India, which it prinmril; 
attempted to iifonortalise in stone. •Put ii 
also betrayed from the first some teudenej 
to lapse ultimately into *an equally f4‘atd 
idealism. ' • 

‘•The indigc'uotis art in the time o 
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Lsokiu” olwrvcB Sir Joliu, “was still in 
ho rudinientary state, when ibc sculptor 
ould nwt .i^riisp more tlian one iispcot 
I his suhjtct at a time, ^YhoIl the 
aw of frontality’ was still l)inclinj? 
pon him, and when the ‘luemorv picture’ 
afl not yet ^iven place to direct ohst rva- 
lon of nature.” (I*. 10) This opinion .seems 
) liave taken it for ^^rauted that in the 
L'i^jn of Asoka the trae sculptor had 
Iroad}' replaced tlic tiine-hoiiuiired wood- 
Eirver of Indiii. 

The only authentic example (d Asokan 
rt at Saiiehi. which may be cileci without 
esitation, is, however, the Hdict-bcarinj^^ 
illar standing near the south gate of the 
ireat Stupa. It cannot hear (Jiit the ' 
i?ovc observation. This pillar is of 
cculiar iiitcicst both f(jr its matcrijil and 
I'oi iiinanship. The sandstone l;loek, out 
i which it was carved, “came from the 
uarrics ot Chunar, several htnidred miles 
way.’’ The task ofslhfting so poiidcrotis 

mass and of hoisting it U[) the steep 
ill-side of Sanchi “wa.s one, ol winch any 
iigiucer might wall he ])roud.’‘ (F. 9^1) 
fhcii inlael, it was about IL' l'e< t in 
eight, and “consisUd ot a round aiirl 
tiglitly tapering monolithic shaft, with 
(ll-sliaped capital surmounted by an 
bacus and a crowning ornament of four 
ons, set baek to hack, tlie wlioJc tiiicly 
nisbed and polishtd to a icmvirkahlc 
istrc from top to bottom.” (P. 01) it this 
illar was the jiroduct ul indigenotis art, 

: could not have been “still in the rudinicn- 
;iiv state.” 

Sir John is, however, of opinion, like 
ome *other Eurojieau scliolyis, that this 
illar is the handiwork ol a» iVrso-Circek 
:ulptor “wlio had generations of artistic 
Tort behind him,” (p. 92) so that its 
sislencc in India could not be inconsistent 
ith the rudimentary state orthepuicly, 
iidiaii art of its age. StAtral tiicces of a 
tone umbrella, ])roI)al)ly belonging to tlie 
riginal Great ytupu of brick, founds l^y 
ir John, have been described b 3 ^ him as 
i)ccimens of exceptional aitistic merit, 
displaying all that exquisite precision 
hieh eharacloriscs every known specimen 
f the mason’s cralt in the J\lauryq,,age, 
nd which has probably nevei; been 
irpasscd in the stone carving of i\ny 
yUiitr 3 \” (P. 32) This cxcelletiee of the 
mbiella has not, however,, Ikcii ascribed 
:) foreign woirkmaiiship. li is, therefore, 
ifficult to reconcile the praise bestow'cd 


upon it wMth the opinion that “in the time 
ot Asoka, indigenous art was still in the 
rudimt^ntary state.” The other opinion, 
tliat the pillar is the handiwork of a Perso- 
Greck sculptf)r, seems to be based upon the 
Ibllowing (lata :— 

(i) Persian or Greek iidluencc is, indeed, 
appanuit in every^ feature of the monu¬ 
ment as w’ell ns in the edict incised upon 
it. It has long been known, of course, 
that the decrees of the Aehaunenian 
nioRarehs engraved on the rocks of 
behistun and elsewhere furnished models 
on which the edicts of Asoka are l)ased. 

(ii) It was in Persia also that the beil- 
shaped capita] was evolved. 

’ (lii It was ironi Persian originals, 
specimens of which are still extant in the 
])lain of the Murghab,—at Istakhr, Naksh- 
i-Kustam, and iVrse[)olis, that the smooth 
uiillulcd sliafts ol the Mauryan columns 
were cijpied. 

(iv) It was from IVrsia again that the 
craftsmen employed liy Asoka learnt to 
give so Instrcjus a polish to the stone,—a 
technique of wdiieh abundant examples 
survive at PersepoHs and elsewhere. 

fv) Lastly, it was to Persia, or, to be 
more precise, to that part of it which was 
once tl)c satrapy of Hnctria, and was at 
this time asserting its independence Irom 
the Hmpir(* ol the Seleukids, tliat we must 
look lor the Hellenistic inlluenee, which 
alone, at this epoch ol the wu)rld’s history, 
e(juld have iKcn responsible for the model¬ 
ling of the living forms on this pillar at 
Sanehi, or on Ijie Still more magniiieenf 
pillar of Asoka at Sariiath. (P. 92) 

Tliesedata, taken singly or collectively, 
w’itlumt any dispute as to correctness, 
ma\' raise a presumption in favour of an 
inlluenee of foreign examples. The^' can, 
however, hardly supply* umjuestionable 
premises for an inevitable conelusiou that 
the jjillar “is the handiwork of a Perso- 
Grtek sculptor^” unless we arc forced to 
acknowledge that .the tridy Indian art 
of the period was ‘kstiil in the rudimentary 
state.” f 

If it was rcall 3 ’ so, there \v.puld be every 
icason to accept this conjeetvtiy? as almost 
inevitable. But adc(|uate proof has yet 
to he disclosed and discussed. In the 
absence ol such proof, this conjecture may 
be accepted only Upon the ai^-hority of 
the varied experience of the learned author, 
in the hope of met/:ing wdth more elaborate 
exposition in the promised monograph. 
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On the death of Asokn tfic of 

he Maury^s fell rapidly to pieces ; and 
iltimatcly their throne pas.sL‘<l J:o the 
)unp;as, whose power endured for a little 
iver a centiiry^. Kepjardin*? the art of this 
leriod Sir John is of a different opinion. 
It is,” he savs, “essentially indij^enous in 
haracter, and, though stimulated and 
aspired by extraneous teaeliing, is in no 
ense mimetic. Its national and independ- 
nt character is attested not merely by its 
iiethodical evolution on Indian soil, but 
>y the wonderful sense of decorative 
(cniit_v which ])ervaded it and whicli from 
irst to last has been the heritage of Indian 
,rt.” (I\ 12) A curiosity naturally arises 

s to what contributed so rapidly to such, 
yonderfiil advavicemcnt of Indian art, if 
t was only a few dcc^di's ago “still iu 
he rudimentary state.” 

t)n the decline of the ptjwer of the 
iungas, the Andhras arc known to have 
xtended th^ir sway over eastern Malwii 
r>r two or three decades before the 
Mndstian era. “It was under this 
[ynasty/'says Sir John, “that the early 
chool of Indian art ai'hieved. its zenith, 
ind that the most splendid structures 
if Sanchi were erected, viz.—the four 
:ateways of the Great* Stupa, and the 
ingle gateway of .the third Stupa.” 
F. 12) 

.The materials for a critical study of 
his cti.rly school of Indian art are barely 
ufiicient to enable us to do more than 
ay down the outlines of its history, 
inbject to modifica>ion^ in the light of 
very newly discovered example. A few 
pecimens of this art have survived the 
avages of time, while a great majority of 
hem, in less durable materials than stone, 
oust have perished for ever. The remains 
jf Sanchi are,* therefore, oft peculiar in- 
crest; ior, it is here that, from a careful 
tudy of what exists, we may make a* 
casonable guess regarding the detaUs of 
he stages through wjiich* art had gradu- 
dly advanced. 

In this cRnnection a further observation 
)f Sir John^ill be found to be interesting 
ind instr^4vc. “That Hellenistic and 
vestcrii .Viatic art affected the early 
ndian school during the Andhra even 
nore intimately than it had done during 
:he Sunjja period,” saffs Sir John, “is clear 
ro»ti the >nanv extrartous motifs in the.se 
■eliefs, e.g., from the familiar beiUcapiial 
ft rcrsi|f,from the floral designs of Assyria, 


or from the winged monsters of westerr 
Asia; and it is clear ab-o from the indivi¬ 
duality of many of the figures, e.g., of the 
hill-men tiders on the eastern gate, from 
the syoninetrical char.'*ctcr of some of the 
com])osilions, and from the ‘oolouristic’ 
treatment, with its alternation of I'ghl 
and dark, which was peculiarly character¬ 
istic of Greco-Svrian art of this period.” 
(I\ 14) ' 

These descriptions relate more to the 
letter than to the spirit of the art of this 
period. They have, therefore, been supple¬ 
mented by a considerate observation thiit 
“though western art evidently played a 
prominent part in the evolution of the 
early Indian school, wc must be careful not 
to exaggerate its importance. The artists 
of early India were (juick with the versa 
tility of all true .artists to j)rofit by tlu 
lessons wbicii others had to teach them 
but there is no more reason in calling thcii 
creations Persian or Greek, than there 
would be in designiiting the iiKjdern fabric 
of St. Paul’s Italian. The art which they 
practised was essenti.ally a national art, 
having itsrootsiu the heart and in the faitl 
ol the])eople,and uivimrclocpient expressior 
to their spiritutil beliefs and to their deef 
and intuiiive sympatliy with nature. True 
alike from artificiality and idealism, it« 
purfjosc was to glorily religion, not bj 
seeking to embody spiritual ideas iu term: 
of ibriu, as the mediaeval art of India did 
but By telling the story of Buddhism oi 
JainiSm in the simplest and most expressivi 
language which the chisel of the sculptui 
ecaild command. And it was just bccaus< 
of its simplicity and transparent sincerity 
that it voicAl so truthfully the sou^ ol tin 
people, aiul still continues to make at 
instant appeal to our feelings.” ( Pp. 1*: 
cS: lo ) 

It has not, however, been clearly demon 
strated how or why' these observatioui 
cannot as well be applicable to the Ixidiat 
art of the Asokan period. The “roum 
afid slightly tapering” monolithic shaft o 
Asoka may agree as well wdth the defini 
tion of a Alahastiimbha of the Vritta typ 
as laid down in the Vastusastrani, Ther 
is eviilently no special feature in this shape 
wlfiiih may be deemed inconsistent wi.tl 
pureVv Indiaii origin. Wooden pillars wer 
already iu use in eonneetiou with Vedi 
ceremonies. Indeed the evolution of ih 
shape of a pillar in the land of palm*grove 
might very .haturally adopt this sBape,- 
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round and sli;^4;tly tapering” towards 
;ie lop. TIk* “dcdi-sliaped” capitrii, ascri- 
rd to fon iijn imitation, docs not disclose 
10 real sluipe ol'a “Jt. is soniewliat 

ko a boll in shape.” as noted bv Cunnin^'- 
:im ( Bhilsa Topes, p, 194 ), "but with a 
reator swell ivair th** top.” K this was 
le shape ofliu* ffhaiitci ( iiell ) in those 
ays, it could not have been unlainiliar to 
le Indian artist. It rather af'rees with 
w inverted Patliua-kuniblia, regarded as 
1 auspieions vSvmbol troni hoary antifpjity 
nd reet)nimen(led as a suitable ornament 
I pillars. Tlie lotus ( ])adina ), llie natitni- 
I dower ot India, is responsible tor the 
solution otso many fantastic conventitJii- 
I types, that this tyjie of capital may 
isiiy have been one of them, Tlie line 
nish and polish ( due to the application 
r a paste, the Vajra-Iepa, described in 
etail bv Varalm-Miliira 1, appear to be 
lore Indian than toroi.un iaasmueli as the 
ii>:redients are mostly iiidi>^enoiis to India. 

1 may, therelbre, be premature to call it 
ireijTU betore ilie injiretlients Iiave been 
roperly analysed by eonipeleiil expert.^. 

The c:i])ital ot llie Asoka-iiiiiar, like its 
[latt, is monolilhie. It is composed ol' 
iree mcml)ers,--ilu‘ eaiiital projK-r, an 
baeus above it, and a erownin<: piece at 
.s top. The so-called "belhsbaiied" 
icmber had hardly anythinj^ in it 
diieh could surpass the skill of Jndian 
rtists. Ihit the abacus li.ad sometbinsj 
I it whicii could not be succes'siully 
secutcfl by a foreigner. It was deeoiated 
n its edj^e with has relief desij^ns of purely 
ndian orii^in. The erowniui^ piece, a 
L'ulpture ill the round, represented either 
eaered symbol like the \Vhcel, or a 
vmbolical animal or j^rou]) of animat^'',— 
he Elephant, the Bull, tlie Horse, and 
he Lion, 'llie ability t)f an Asiatic Greek 
0 represent these Indian animals so well 
jay very well be doubted. This doubt 
uluced Vincent Smith to hesitate to 
eeept the conjecture of Sir John that the 
om]>osition might be the work of an 
.siatic Greek. He was accordingly obligeil 
o modify it Ijy another conjecture,—"that 
le brilliant work lA’pified by the Sainath 
Capital may have been designed in its 
lain lines by foreign artists acTng 
nder the, orders of Asoka, \v’hile all 'the 
ctails were left to the taste of Indian 
/orkmen, much in the same way as long 
ftcrvvaVds the Kutal) Alinar was designed 
y a Xlahomedan arehiteet aLj built by 


Hindu,ALisoiis\ under the orders of the 
Sultan lyaltimish ” It is hardly necessary 
to note,That thi.s conjecture is more clumsy 
than reasonable. 'J'lie skill with which 
the Indian artists incised the beautiful 
iuseripiions of Asoka, either on native 
rock or nii artificial stone-pillars, would 
disclose their dexterity in manipulation 
which might also be credited with an 
ctiual capacity for carving out the pillar, 
even if the main idea had been actually 
suggested by any foreign examjjle. 

Tlic development of Indian art may be 
studied from anotlier standjjoiut,—the 
dcvelopinent t>l Indian life ratlier than 
llie facilities of intercourse with foreign 
lends. The archaeological remains of 
India, gradurdlv unearthed»aad illustrated 
wiili eommendabl** skill, are daily placing 
before us valuable materials for an in- 
de[»endent research from this standpoint. 

The rule ot the Andhras in eastern Alalwa 
was finally overihrown h\\ the great 
satrap Kudradamana, after whicli Sancl'ii 
and Bidisa remained in jjosstssiou of 
the western K^hatrapas until tlie close 
of tlie fourth eeutuiy, when Malwa was 
annexed to the Gii[>ta Empire. Here then 
was a jjeriod of foreign occupation during 
which an active intercourse was maintain¬ 
ed with nurih-we|?tyrn countries, for a 
longer period than in the reign of Asoka. 
Indian art did not llotirisli with this 
foreign connection, nay, it remained ail 
tiirougli these centuries "at a relatively 
low ebb.” Budiihism showed no signs of 
low vitality to aegpunt for this stagnation 
of art. 

The rule of the Guptas came with a 
new spirit. Itiiiaiked the most brilliant 
ej)och tjf Indian history. Thceliect of the 
intellectual vitality of this age wascou- 
.s]heuous and .far reaching.' Tlie Imperial 
idea, lying dormant since the downfall 
of the Alaurya Empire, was once more 
resiu'citaled ; and the whole of northern 
India, us far south ;is the Narmada, was 
once more consolidated into a powerful 
em()ire, marked by a re-awakening,—a 
true Renaissance. In dealingic with the 
history of this epoch, Sir Jobij observes 
with genuine appreciation, that '*‘the new 
intclleetualism was reflected in architecture 
and the formative arts as much as in 
other spheres of knowledge and IhfjughtT* 
(L*p. 19-20). !. 

This Reuaissauge did not, however, 
eoiue quickly to tiu end with the bi'cak up 
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r the Gupta power, althougti for a time 
:)rtheru India lay Ijlcedimr under tftc feet 
the blood-thirsty Huns until their 
•spotisin was elfectivelv shattered by 
le final overthrow of M ihir i ^raln. vSn- 
>hn has ri^litly diseovered that here 
lere was a ])criod of (luiesceiiec during 
hich the ])eoplc rclaiiied sulheient vitality 
hieli only needed the agency of a strong 
itional central power to make them 
hat they were, liarsha made an nttem])t 
i that behalf with jiartial siici’oss nu' a 
'bile, after which came the gradual*falj 
!id inevitable stagnation. It w is eastern 
idia, the kingdom oi llengal, which made 
subsc(juenL attemi)t in tlie same diree- 
on, Imt it had ikj eonneetion with the 
isiory ofSaiiehi. 

Tims it may afijx'ar almost scM-evidont 
nat the real secret of the tii^tory of Iiulian 
rt, of its rise and fall, lay in the life of the 
eople monr than in any extraneons infUi- 
iiee olforeigu example, liicrc were two 
i^werful f')n»pii\'S,— one of the AJanryas 
nd another of the Guptas. The first en- 
>ved a greater extent of ternt(U*v and 
irger spheres «d inntienee in foreign lands 
han the second. Vet In<!ian a.rt'advaneed 
lore rapitll^’^ in the second liiau in the 
rst. May it he that the jife of the jieojile 
1 the first had less siiontaneous national 
wakening tlian the li(e*of the people in 
lie seeoiul ? Time has lunv come when 
IHndia will look forward to Sir John 
darsh.'iii and to his learned eolleagues to 
iscover in their promised joint iiioiio- 
rrqths the real merit of Indian art from 
he standpoint of the li^e of the Indian 
leoplc as evidenced by their literature and 
rt. " 

W’hafcver impetus Indian art might 
ave received during the reign of Asoka, 
t was, like the spread of Budtlhism, praeti- 
ally dominated by the strougVvill of that 
lenevolent autocrat rather than by the 
latural upheaval of national life. 1'hc 
irst efforts of Indian art 4:0 manifest ^ts 
Lchievenn;;nts in stone licccssarily received 
ubstantial encouragement from Uuddh- 
and its great supporter. vSide by side 
irith this ths/e^must have existed artistic 
nanifestatioJi?; in older and more perish- 
ible inatenlds than stone in Hindu and 
aiiid architecture and sculpture. That 
he carlie|t available examples relate al¬ 
most exclusively to B4ddhiBai need not 
leccesarily*raise aqy ’presumption that 
ndian art owed its real origin to that 


faith. As Buddhism was, a growth of 
Indian culture, so Buddhist art, as it is 
loosely called, was a development of Indian 
art. In both there was a natural tend¬ 
ency to adopt everytliing which was not 
fundamentally inconsistent with tlic new 
doctrines. 

The S luehi sculptures, examined from 
this standpoint, mav disclose the ado])- 
tion of many well-known traditional 
symbols. The" universal chakra (wheel), 
the trisida (trident), kalasa (pitcher), 
and the padma (lotus) are there. The 
volute ends of the architraves of themagni- 
tieent gates may be easily recognised as 
instances of the adoption of another well-* 
kiifiwn ans])ieious symbol,—the St ivatsa. 

• The sacred animals in the ia)und, jilaced in 
the open sj)aces between the uprigl^ts 
separ.itmg the architraves, indicate the 
same purpose. All these symbols have not 
as yet been exliaustive'y t xamined, while 
some hOve hci*n sought It) be explained as 
]).‘CUiiarly HLuhihist. 

Thes ated f inale figure, Hanked hv two 
e!e]>hants ]'onnng water over her, hitherto 
ideiilified with the im/igc of Si i, the god- 
dcNS of prosiierity, has now ec.me for the 
first time 1 m be disctivered and recognised 
by M. r'oiu'her as an image of Mayadevi, 
the mother <'f the Buddha. 

In this latest attempt to interpret the 
seulpture with a Buddhist leaning, the 
er itic lids been obliged to siijiposc (i) that 
the two elc[)hants really represent the ttvo 
NagaSf who, accotding to the Buddiiist 
Scpi[>turcs, Iiathcd the new-born babe ; 
rind also, to suppose (ii) that instead of 
doing that duty, these Nagas, “in the form 
of elephants,V were pouring water o^r tl^ 
mother, becAu«e, up to the time of the 
erection of these gates, the figure of Ihe 
Sou had not come to be reprtsented by 
human form, but onl^* by symbols, such as 
, his foot-])rints, his seat, liis tree of know¬ 
ledge, or his Stupa, to account for his 
presence. In this connection it may be 
interesting to cn(|uire whether in the age of 
the construction of these gates, the tradi¬ 
tion about the Nagas bathing the new- - 
born Buddha had gained sufficient cur- 
r iicy. It maybe ecpially interesting* fo 
eiupure that while tlic Nagas ap[)earcd as 
N.'igaslin other scenes, what artistic,reason’ 
made them appear in the form of elephants 
in this particular scene.; and that why 
Mayadevi was represented in a sPated 
posture like Sr- instead of in the standing 
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me in which s^he was well-known to have 
fiven l)irth to the Buddha. 

The allejjed figure of Ma 3 'a may Ijc exa- 
nined in the light of the flescriptioii of Sri 
IS noted in the Matsya Puranani, cha])ter 
JGl. I he reproduction ai thisscenehy i*rof. 
'irunwedel agrees Better with the IViiira- 
lika description of S»i than with any 
mown description of Mayadevi. There is 
mt only one but several h)tuses, it» various 
tages of development, to indicate tlie 
hvotiritc environment of the lotus throne 
)f Sri. A pair of fooL-print*?, a single tree 
vith or without a seat under it, a single 
lorsc, and a single Stupa, niav very well 
itaufl forth as happy symbols of the 
iresence of the Buddha. But the loins to 
ndicate his birth is not so self-evident. 
Jven if it were so, multiplicity of lotuses 
tear about the seated female figure would 
lefeat the proposctl purpose of the sy nbol. 

The ideii* dieatiou of tliis scene witli 
he pictorial representation of tlie I)irtli 
)f the Buddha, wdl appear to every Iiidian 
LS a far-fetched on iginatioii,— nore inge- 
leous than suldimc. For, tliere would be 
piestiouable artistic reason to indicate 
)irth by an after-l)irth incident, akliough 
leath might be ver^' appropriaicly repre- 
tented liy the funeral pyre or the sepulchre 
aised over the ashes. Birth to the Indian 
s a happy expectation wliieh looses its 
esthetic charm bv a realistic representa- 
:ion. 'file Gandhara-style was in this 
■espect decidedly non-Indian." 

the study of Indian Iconography is 
kill in its infancy. In the eag'-rnos to 
irnve at an interpretation it is still liable 
:o lead us astray,—sometimes Vv-rv far off 
jidccd fiom the real basis of idealisation 
ipon which the refircsentations were 
)riginally based. However fantastic the 
iltimate development may appear to us 
n the present age, the original conception 
lentered round an initial idea wliicli was 
lot only simple, and primitive, but also 
;elf-cvident to tlie people. 

% 

* This gross rcaliHiie rc|)rc8iMUation ol the hiiih 
if the Huddha was modified iu rouisc <d it.s Indianisa- 
ion by the Hengal school of sculptors as may be 
lotiged iu u specimen collected and d( posited in the 
duseiuu of the Varendra Research Society. The 
dother there stands in the coiiveulionaiiscd pi «ture, 
Villi the right baud cutcliing held oi tlie bra^ien of a 
rcc, nnij the lelt placed round 'the slioulder of a 
emule attendant. The child is shown on the right 
ide at the level of the waist of the mother ; but the 
^ctuatptucess ol miraculous delivery is not shown 
X all 


The ineonography of the reliefs, inserted 
in the Guide book, is based upon a note 
sent to the author by M. Fouchcr whose 
brilliafii labours have placed the meaning 
of the sculptures beyond dispute. But 
there is in some cases, as in the above 
instance, still room fordonht, which has 
to be cleared up. 

The abacus-reliefs and the crowning 
figures of Asok.'in pillars, though slightly 
diftcrent in difierent specimens, appear to 
])!>ssess a symbolic character, which has 
not as vet been adcciiiatcly explained. The 
abacus <)f the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar 
is “decorated by a row of fiying sacred 
"'■esc.” The abaci of the pillars at Allaha¬ 
bad, Sankisa, and Kampurwa “exhibit 
elegant designs coni])uscd ()f the lotus and 
paliriettc or honeysucicle.” The Sanchi 
pillar has on tue edge of its abacus four 
pairs of chakravak Iiirds ( Anas Cusarca ). 
A horse once crowned the pillar at Rum- 
miiidei, thr Lumbini garden. The Sankisa 
pillar exhibits an elephant, now unhappjly 
badly mutilated. The two ])illars at Ram- 
parwa bear the buU and lion respectively, 
rile S irnatli and Sanchi pillars iiad four 
lions sitting back to back. Vincent Smith 
offered an cxifianatit)!! that “the elephant 
represented the guardian of the cast, the 
horse of the south, the Inill of the west, 
and the lion of the .lorth.” All these four 
animals are, however, carved in relief on 
tlie sides of theSaniathabacus, riieydonot 
appear to bear out the above explanation. 

The lion was identified with Atman 
( ) in the Rig Veda. It was subsequent¬ 

ly used as a symbol of the Buddlui, probab 
ly by w.'iy of an adaptation of the Vcdic 
s\anl)o1ism. But, tl^^ *at Sarnath 

and Sanchi could hardly have been used as 
symbols of the Buddha. The Sarnath 
abacus may in this connection suggest a 
clue. 

liven in our own day the piCiia (pedes¬ 
tal) of the image is suppo.scd to rest 
ulfunatcly Uiioci eight legs, four of which 
are placed in the directions ot N. E., N.W., 
S. \V. and S.E., and arc represented by 
Aisvaryaiu (afiliiercc), Vairagyam (attach- 
mcntlc^Siiess), Jnanam (km wledge) and 
Dharma (religion . These jffistract ideas 
arc respeclively represented by the mate¬ 
rial forms of a black elephant, 3 ^ellow 
horse I?), green lioiyiud red bull.^ Thus,— 

xn' ^ i 

^ I 
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^ f^*rTfi> htstN II 

—Prapancbasara, Vk 20. • 

Here the lion is a symbol of kuovvledprc. 
^'rotn a verse tjuotecl by Heniadri in liis 
^ratakhandam ^chapter!) the lion would 
ippear to have once stood as a sjmboI» 
^ot only of knovvlod^ye, but also of the 
hree other abstract ideas noted above, 
rhus,— 

May it be that tlic four crowning lions 
>r the Sarnalli ])illar indicated the same 
yinbolisni as W)c four animals on thft. 
ibaeus purportuii to disclose ? The posi- 
ion assif^ned to these ^lyiiials on the 
ibacus should be studied in this connee- 
a^in before the surmise oi Vincent Smith 
'an be accepted as satist^iclory. 

The evobd^ion of the ultimate shape, as 
j^idenced by the (ireat Stupa ofSaiichi, 

,las yet to be accounted for. Even in our 
;>\Yn day, in places far off from the Ganges, 

I piece of charred bone from the funeral 
jvre is carefully secured by the orthodox 
[lindu and kept buried in his courtyard 
inder a small tumulus of earth until suit¬ 
able arranj^ements arc jnade to consign 
the sacred relie to the hoi}' stream. This 
iiumble tumulus of earth appears to have 
supplied the primitive model which led to 
the gradual devclopnieut of the full-grown 
Buddhist Stupa. U came ultimately to 
:onsist of a medlii (^a h^h terrace) rising 
[rom the ground up to some height round 
a loity auda (dome) ncfirly hemispherical 
in shape with a hannika (pedestal) on 
which stood the umbrellas. Ihe two 
paths, one on the ground level, and an¬ 
other on the terrace, intended to facilitate 
pradakslyna (going round from left to 
right), appear to have been subsequent* 
additions to the original model. • 

The august simplicity of the lofty dome 
as well a'S the scries of umbrellas appear to 
suggest their symbolic character. Alay it 
be that theioriginal snape of the Stupa 
gradually dcytloped into a sacred symbol 
to indicatiL: the thi'ce worlds and the 
Nir\mna-loka of the Iluddhists by the four 
distinct architectural devices of the medhi, 
and a hArmika, andj chhatravali ? The 
original object of enshrining a sacred relic 
in a simple tumulus of earth might have 
been gra^ally associated with the further 

6-;19|4 * ' 
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ol)ject of developing the Shape as a symbol 
to represent tlie faith and its particular 
transcendental philosophy. As divine ar¬ 
chitecture in ancient India was the htiud- 
niaid of religion, it must have been more or 
less symbolic in its character, which left 
a limited freedom to the artist to follow 
the unfettered dfctatc ol his craft. liis 
a])parcnt incapacity in any respect from a 
purely architectural point ot view might 
have been due in a groat measure to this 
unavoidaido obligation to supply the 
n't|uircments of the creed. Before these 
points are ade<iuatcly cleared up, the real 
merit of Indian ancient art will remaiii 
liable to be under-estimated by a mere 
comparative study with the help of speci¬ 
mens from the different parts ol the civi¬ 
lised world. • 

The real work for which the name ol 
Sir John Alar.shall is destined to be associ¬ 
ated wUb Sanchi is not, however, one of 
interpretation, but of discovery, which has 
thrown much new light upon the subject. 
With his j^'aried experience and consum¬ 
mate skill, Sir John has happily combined 
a sympatlietic frame of mind, which makes 
him take a genuine interest in his work, 
with a scru])ulous regard for accurate pro¬ 
cedure. This work has been not only 
arduous, but extremely diflicult, retjuiring 
utifliiichiug resoluteness to bring it to a 
successful termination. In the absence ol 
written reconls, these remains are now the 
chief iflaterials lor constructing a history ol 
ancicitt India. The discovery ol these 
tiftigiblc proofs of a nation's activities in 
successive epochs required more discrimina¬ 
tion than mere manual skill. It is here 
that Sir Joint has given proofs of Ifis ra»e 
abiKty, whieli has manifested itself in the 
remaining chapters of tlic (luidc Book. 
The work ol conservation has been no 
less painstaking than that of excavation. 
Most important and most diiUcuIt ol 
achievement, which this task entailed, 
have been “first, the dismantling and 
re(?onstrnctton of the south-west quadranl 
of the Great Stupa, which was threateninfi 
to collapse and to bring down with il 
south and west gateways as well as, the 
balustrade between them ; secondly, the 
pres^btvalion of Temple IS, the ponderouf; 
columns of wl*ich were leaning at periloui 
angles, and had to be reset in the perpendi- 
cuUir and established .on secure founda¬ 
tions ; and thirdly, the repair of Tempit 
45, which had reached the last sta^fe ol 
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Jecay, and was a menace to any one 
entering its slirine.” {P. 29) 

“A small but adequate niuscimi*’ is 
ilrcady in course of construction for the 
jurposc of “protecting tiie numerous 
tnoveablc anticiuities wiiich lay scattered 
ibout the site,” where the visitor will find 
sculptures, inscriptions and arcliitectural 
rragments to assist him in the study ol the 
unique monuments of Sanehi. The im- 


AUSTRALIA 

‘T is time that the legend current in India 

about Australia was exploded and in 
^ this article 1 shall do my best to bring 
about the explosion. 

The legend brielly is this, that Australia 
is just as bad as Soutli Africa in its trctit- 
ment of Indians. The truth is, that in this 
respect there is an entire psychological 
difTercnce between the two countries. 1 
have lived in both places in com[)any with 
Indians and 1 can speak from personal 
experience. In what follows, 1 shall relate 
what I have seen with my own eyes and 
heard with my own cars and 1 eaif vouch 
for its general accuracy. 

Before proceeding, 1 should add that in 
South Afi'ica itself, which is a vast 
country, a distinction must be made. In 
Capo Town and throughout Cape Colony 
tjierc »:ire much fairer conditions than in 
Natal and the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State,—just as, 1 believe, there is far 
greater friendliness to Indiaus in the l^ast- 
ern States of Canada than in British 
Columbia. If I may judge from wliat I 
have read and seen, it is in the southern 
part of the United State.s, in British 
Columbia, and in South Africa, that Che 
colour prejudice,—which is a direct (Icnial 
of our common humanity,—exists in its 
most repulsive form to-day. 1 feel certain 
froili what 1 have seen that it would be 
wrong to add Australia to this list, -j ^ 

In spite of very harsh economic '‘exclu¬ 
sion laws, I have found in Australia very 
little arrogance .and prejudice in the 
personnl treatment of other races. I do not 
wish to give more credit for this than is 


provcn^ent ahd l)caiitification of the area 
around tlic Ureat Stupa by “roughly level¬ 
ling and turfing it, and by the j^lanling of 
trees ahd flowering creepers” have now 
made tlie impenetrable foiest a garden of 
])leasure,—a fit environment of the remains, 
whicli testify to the aesthetic culture of 
ancient India. 

A. K. Maitka. 


AND INDIA 

deserved : it is probnbl^^ due to an almost 
entire lack ol eontaot find not to ;un 
speckil iimale virtue. If the ‘i)rob!em o 
the negro’ had been present in'Australia tU 
acutely as in America. 1 could not vouet 
for what ^YouId have liappened to kindb 
human sentiment. The earlier treatmeni 
of tl»e Australian aboriginals and tli< 
ruthless exploitation of Kanakas ir 
Ouecnsland have left stains upon the 
history of llie colonisation of the Sotitl 
racilic which cantRiV easily be obliterated 
And the Itrutalitics of traders in Ihi 
Islands arc by no means merely a thing o 
the past, Ihougli public opinion is nov 
ranged strongly against them. 

Yet, in S|)itc ol very much that is sti! 
unquestionably dvil, I would repeat tha 
the personal attitude of Australians, oi 
the whole, lowAvds members of othe 
races is neither harsh nor intolerant 
There is a rapidly growing sentiment ii 
favour of huyianity and oqual treatment 
Witli regard to the aboriginals this senti 
incut has taken the form of almost indis 
criminate charity. Once 1 travelled will 
an'^abanginal a^id his wife, who wxrc ver 
helpless and destitute and by no mean 
cleanly, and I saw how Australians be 
friended them at tcvery turn,—paid thei 
fare, sat with them, gave them tea aa( 
food at the different stations’ ^ They wer 
treated by every one almost like spoil 
children. In New Zealand I have sceri th 
Maories (who are a far supcj’ior race 
treated in a similar, manner. I remembei 
lor instance, on *he. long joifrney fror 
Wellington to Auckland, how ope Macr 
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who was quite drunk, kept vvAlkin^ up and 
down the passage between the seat^, barj^- 
inp: and knecking against the passengers. 

I expected to hear a chorus of aiTgry re¬ 
monstrances, but it was all tolerated with 
Ejood humour and there was not the least 
sign of resentment. 

Hut to come at once to salient facts 
relating to the treatment of Indians. First 
of all, 1 met Indian soldiers in Australia 
who had been accepted and welcomed into 
Lhe Australian army on exactly the* same 
.erms as Australians tlicnisclves. They 
were receiving the same liberal pay (nearly 
1 fO-jnpees a month) ; they were dining at 
Llie same mess and sharing the same tents, 
riiese Indian sol'iiers obtained exactly the 
jaine pension ruul invtilkl allowanees, in * 
:ase they'vere wounded or invalided, and 
hey had the same opportutiity for getting 
•ommissions in th.e Australian army' with 
Australians themselves. 

I had .ample time to talk with tliese 
liidian s<)kli<?rs, privately and separately, 
ind they wta'c warm ia their praises ot the 
.■(jnality of tre..tment which they had 
eceived. One soldier whom I met was a 
nan oi propert 3 % owning seven* thousiind 
icres of land, and when 1 told him about 
ioine Sikhs in Fiji who were old soldiers 
uul desired tf) go to tlie Iront, he at once 
ifhreti to bring theifi n)ver, at his own 
xpensc, and enlist them in the Australian 
wmy. He would never have done tliis, if 
.e had been dissatisfied with the condi- 
inns of the Australian army service. 1 
ound, in New Zealand, that the Maories 
lad been enlisted in 111*0 sftme w'ay. Once, 
n a mess room of rcturnecl Australian 
loldiers, 1 a.sked about sijnic ilistnrbanccs 
vhieh had happened in lygypt among the 
tnzaes.—“VVhy'^ !” said one of them tome, 
‘they started caying oiir Maories ‘niggers’ 
ind we wasn’t going to stancf that 1” 

I do nCt, of course, guarantee in anv < 
my the accuracy of this soldier’s state- 
nout, but the speech and U)nc were sijfiii- 
icant agd the othel* soldiers present 
loddcd tlKy heads and expressed ap- 
iroval. Agaiii and agaiti, in the streets of 
iydney and /Melbourne, I have seen an 
^straliaa stdf) and shako vigorously by 
he hand sonie bearded Indian in a turliaii 
ti memory of the days when they were 
ighting side by side with the vSikhs in 
■raucc or at Suez. ()u4 I watched, out of 
unosity, twid saw this Ihappen three times 
ti the spay; of a couplcjq^ hundred yards ! 


To turn to the more fuadamcntal ques¬ 
tion of ccluc.ation. 1 found in Australia 
Indian children, the sons of indentured 
Indian parents, who luid come over from 
Fiji. These were receiving a free educa¬ 
tion, side by side with Australian children, 
in the public schools. They mixed with, 
played with, madcMriends with Australian 
children in the ordinary', normal school¬ 
boy way, and were treated without any 
race distinction. I found that the same 
was the case in New’ Zealand. At 
Tamaraniii, I spent tlie d.ay with a group 

Indians of the Ijibouring class,—such as 
would be called coolies in India. These 
men were earning 250 rupees a month 
t heir children were allowed to go to the 
public seliools : they themselves had votes 
and full rights of citizenship and were 
admittctl into a L:iboar IJnitin. They tc)kl 
me how^ the Member of Parliament for 
their district had come down specially to 
visit them and to solicit their votes. They 
spoke to me, in Hindustani, with some 
amusement, concerning the elTorts of the 
two rivjil caudidates, at election time, to 
win them over. 

During the visits I had to make in Fiji 
I met grown-n[) Indian men who w'crc 
sitting side by sitlc in class with little 
Indian children busily oeciipi*nl in learning 
their alphabet, so that they might quickly 
obtain the very'small amount of reading 
ami writing necessary to gain admission 
into New Zealand. 1 saw a letter sent to 
Fiji l*v the New Zealand (iovernment 
autiiorities stating, with regard to the 
admission of Imliaiis into tlic country, 
that there was no necessity for the steam¬ 
ship eompank's to take any' £100 botid og 
security', I'nrThcre was only tlie one test, 
namely', al)ility to sp<’ak and write 
English. One t)f the finest Indian young 
men in I'iji had been .sent to New Zealand 
for his education. His lather was wealthy 
and had sent his Ijoy to the best College in 
New Zealand, and his second .son had gone 
lat«r to tlie same College. 1 had the pri¬ 
vilege of seeing some letters about these 
boys from tluir tutors and they w'crc very 
pleasant reading. 

I think I am right in saying tliat there 
has *i«\'er been .any restriction against edu- 
ealfd lludians jn New' Zcalanil, 'I'hc ques-' 
tiun of any laigc iullux of Indians into 
tliat eountiy has never been acute and 
those Indians wIkj have settled therc^iavc 
become readily absorbed. Hut in Austmlia 
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the problem, cluriiig the time ol the old 
indenture system, was always critical. It 
was one of the j»reat issues between labour 
and capital. The capitalist was ever wish¬ 
ing to exploit indentured Indian and 
Chinese labour for his own ends, and the 
Australian Labour Party resisted this to 
the utmost in order to ai7oid the reduction 
of their own standard of living. 

How great the danger of an influx of 
indentured Indian labourers was, in 
earlier days, I myself experienced in a 
somewhat dramatic way. 1 was invited 
down to Glenelg, near Adelaide, in South 
Australia, to spend the day with a very 
old man of 82 jxars ot age, who had been 
one of the pioneers of modern Australia. 
In the afternoon wc had a long talk about 
the conditions of labour under the inden¬ 
ture system in Fiji, and 1 noticed that he 
listened intently to what I had to say. At 
the end he turned to me, in his invalid 
chair, and said, “Do you know, Mr. 
Andrews, more than twenty years ago 1 
was on tlic very verge of introducing 
indentured labour from India into 
Australia myself. 1 was Chairman of a 
large Syndicate established for that 
purpose and we had got permission from 
the Indian Government. But, at the last 
moment, there was some hitch in the 
business arrangement and the plan fell to 
the ground, I’m an old man now,—over 
eighty years of age,—and looking back I 
must say I cannot be too thankful that I 
haven’t got tbni to answer for to my 
Maker when 1 meet my death.” 

1 made full cmjuiries in Australia and 
it became more and more dear to me, 
that if^he Labour organisations had not 
:xerciscd their influence very‘stronglj-in- 
leed, indentured labour from India would 
certainly have been introduced in the early 
years of the present century. And, at that 
time, the Indian Government was so 
supine and Indian politicians v\ere so 
lielpless that tlicre would have been no 
;erious opposition. Ail the moral evils *of 
Piji might have been repeated in Australia 
m a tar larger scale, and a racial scuti- 
nent similar to that in South Africa might 
lave grown up,—a sentiment of contempt 
jnd arrogance. 

But fortunately for India and* for 
uinianity the democratic elements in 
Siustralia came to the front and these have 
nfluenced the politics of the country ever 
ince; There have been evils,—terribly 


serious evils,-^undcr democracy, and selfisl 
things have been done. The first Kcstric 
tion Acts were of this selfishx'haracter 
and the ‘White Australia* cry has le( 
again and again to coarsely brutal acts 
The Chinese have suffered from these oi 
more than one occasion. But there hai 
been nothing so brutal and inhuman a! 
the evils of sweated labour which thi 
Australian Democracy has swept away. 

The first Restriction Acts, as I havi 
said, were almost wholly selfish. Thej 
gave the power to the people to cxelud( 
every one belonging to a foreign race, anc 
they were specially directed aguinsl 
Asiatics. But one of Australia’s greatest 
statesmen came into power,—not himsell 
belonging to the Labour Party, but full ol 
keen sympathy with tlic poor,—a mar 
whom I can never forget,—Mr. Alfred 
Deakin. When Mr. W. W. Pearson went 
out with me for the first visit to Fiji, w< 
had an introduction to him. lie was ir 
shattered health, owing to a ncrvoi|s 
breakdown from over-work, but tht 
moment he heard that we knew the Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore, he put on one side 
his doctor’s prohibitions so as to meet us ; 
and again, on the way back from Fiji, we 
had long conversations with him and he 
wished us God-speed in onr longing desire 
for the complete and speedy abolition ol 
indentured labour in Fiji. He wrote to 
me from time to time in India ; and on my 
second visit to Australia 1 was received by 
him with a warmth of affection for the 
Indian people which touched me very 
deeply' indeed. lie was a complete invalid ; 
but his interest in India and in the Fiji 
question was vivid and keen. It was Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, and others with him, who 
were able, in spite of opposition, to intro¬ 
duce the modifications of t\ie Immigration 
Restriction Act in 1904. These permitted 
Indian merchants, students and tourists 
to enter Australia freely, without any 
restriction, provided they did not claim to 
be permanent residents, I have the actual 
documents with me, in my owi^ possession, 
which show that Inom October 1904* there 
has been no barrier at all on tbe Australian 
side to the entrance of educated Indians 
into Australia. 2'his has heeu the actual 
Law of Australia ever since that date. 
There were two points in thes-i Regula¬ 
tions on which 1 wished for information, 
and I went to the Dlpartment of External 
Affairs in Melbourne about them. The first 
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)oint wiis as to the luiture ol' tiic passport 
v.hich the Indian Government gave to a 
tudent desisous oi going to Australia for 
tudy. I asked the Minister, Mr. Glynn; 
ind his Secretary, Mr, Attlee Hunt, very 
irecisely, whether this passport was for 
iny other purpose except attestation that 
be immigrant belonged to one of the 
hrcc classes of merchant, student, tourist, 
rhe answer was ‘No.’ It was pointed out 
o me that without such a passport it 
vould be easy for Indian labourers to 1)038 
hemselvcs off as students or tourists,™ 
his danger had already been a very real 
me in the case of Chinese. The aim of the 
lIW was to give perfectly free and unres- 
ricted access to Australia in the case of 
hose educated fndians who wished to' 
omc over for if special ])urpose. They 
vere anxiou.s to welcome ftKlian students, 
»oth men and women. 

The permanent secretary, Mr. Attlee 
lunt, who was in ollice when the Act 
tsglf and its» new modifving regulations 
vere drawn up, gave me copies of the State 
)apers and asked me Yer 3 ’^ earnestly to go 
tack to India and make the true situation 
mown. J^oth he and Mr. Gl^mtt gave me 
verA" opportunity of talking the whole 
natter over and entering into every 
yarticular. Thc^^ were genuinely surprised 
hat so little advantagpi.* diad been taken 
>y Indians of this ofier office entry, which 
lad now' been held out to Indian students 
*y Australia for nearly fourteen years, 
they fully realised that the restrictions 
ig'iinst Indian labourers must cause sorc- 
wss among Indian tlnnk(?rs, though they 
visued that Australian economic difli- 
■ulties with regard to tl^e cheapening of 
abour could be taken into account. But 
vhile they acknowledged that their Rc- 
itriction Act wi^s open to serious olijec- 
ion, yet they had done theif best, they' 
laid, to nfbdify it as far as they felt they 
rould go safel 3 ^ Nevertheless, they found, 
ifter lourteen j'cars, tba^ not a single 
Indian stpdent hud taken advantage of 
;bc modifiea^on I Mr, Attlee Hunt asked 
nc, again and again, this boycott of 
Australia by/Indian students had taken 
dace. 1 could* only answer that every 
ndiau student 1 had ever met was igno- 
■ant bf the Law of Australia on the sub- 
ect. The Universal opimon was that Aus- 
:ralia was a closed ccumry—as tightly 
slosed to edmeated Indialis its South Africa. 

[ told hiq alst). uuitel limnklv. that this 


false impression had neve^' been dissipatei 
by the Indian Government. 

After this, 1 had many opportunities o 
talking with the leading statesmen o 
Australia on both sides of the House 
Their assurances were positive. The law! 
of Australia clearly and definitely admittec 
Indian students. Jf, therefore, ludiai 
students came, in 'accordance with thosi 
laws, they would receive not only a wel 
come, but all tiie hospitality for whici 
Australia is famous among westen 
pcojiles. 

As the question is so important, and a 
the same time so novel, I think it will bi 
best to co])y down the exact words of th* 
Australian Commonwealth Regulations 
they' refer to Indian merchants, studcuti 
and tourists • 

“On arrival in the Comnaonwealth th< 
Education test prescribed by the Immigra 
tion Restriction Act wdll, in these cases 
not be imposed :ind such persons are to hi 
allowed to land without restriction ; bid 
in the event of their wishing to stay lougei 
than tweivchnonths, an application for a 
Certificate of Exemption fur the desired 
term should l)c made before the exjiiry ol 
such time, stating the reason for such ex- 
tended stay.” 

In this last sentence occurs the seeoni] 
point to which I have referred above as 
needing explanation. 1 mentioned to Mr, 
Attlee Hunt tliat an Indian student witl] 
a live liv six years course of Medicim 
would .hardly embark on such a course 
unless he were assured of his certificate ol 
exeniptitm at the end of tlie lirst year. Mr 
Hunt staled positively, in answer, tliat the 
only single reason lor this clause being 
adde^ was Hit same as the reason for tlu 
passport, namely, to make certain that 
men were not coming in as pretended 
students and then at once starting as 
^hawkers or pedlars or small tradesmen, 
If this guarantee, that the student was u 
!)onalide student engaged in his studies 
could be obtained in any other way, it 
wH^uId serve the purpose of the Australiai 
Government just as w'cll. 

1 proposed that in the ease of studenii 
the clause should be altogether canccllec 
and iwrangement should be made wherebj 
the Registrars of the Universities shoult 
be responsible* for certifying that tin 
Indians, who were on the rolls, were bona 
fide students actually in residence. H'lu! 
l>rf)posal v\ms favourably received and J 
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lifivc little that it would he accept- 

L'd by tlio Anstralirin (xovcrriment as satis¬ 
factory. Tlure could then be no need at 
all lor an_y certificate of exemption. 

I asked Mr. v\tt]ce Hunt the ]>oii.*tcd 
:juestion,—^‘Could an Indian student stay 
on ior six or eight 3 "ears, or even longer, 
|)rovidcd he was a boini fide stiideiit ?” 

The answer immediately iullowed 
‘‘Most ccrtainl_v. Whj'’not ? That is what 
Lhc Law ini[dics.” 

In the face of all this information, which 
was given with frjinkness, openness and 
fincerity, 1 wa.s startled to read the folluw- 
ng paragraph in the 'Tndian Dai!^^ News” 
of Calcutta. 

“The Madras Govermuent, it is sUitul, 
lias nothing to do with the refusal o( a" 
[Kissf)ort to Mr. jeenarajadasa . . When 
lassports are app’itdfor l)y Indians/he 
tivoccilurv in the fit si insinucc is to refer 
[he nuilicr to the (iovern/ncfit of the Coni- 
monwenUh of AiisivnUn :uj(I tjnlv a/icr 
*}wir npjtroenJ docs the Mndins Guvern- 
nent issue passports, if the^ Australian 
jovernment objected to Mr.' jeenaraja- 
lasa’s advent, the Madras tLivenuncnt 
lad nothing to do witli it.” 

The paragraph astonishtd me. If there 
lad been an atom of truth in it, then all 
hat I liave written above would be shown 
it once to be mere idle words. Ihit the 
iclnal telegram of Mr. Glynn has since 
leen ])ublislied, and iteompktely discredits 
his shamelcvSH fabrication. 

One point, wliich 1 liavc italicised, 
iccds careful ciuiuirA*. If the Governinyut 
)f India is still adojd.ing llio eumbersome 
>roccdure of sending first to Australia 
)cfor« granting any }»ass})(>rt, then it is 
ligh lime that this should *bc givcp uj). 
Phe Government’s duly in the matter is a 
'cry minor one. It is merely^ to certify that 
uch and such an Indian is a bonafidc 
tierchant, student or traveller and to state , 
he probable duration of his visit. It is 
lot their duty to act the part of (band 
nquisitor, nor 3 'ct to send useless letters 
0 Australia asking the Australian Goveni- 
nent if they Jirc vvilling to receive one 
vhotn that very Goverumeiit itself has 
Icclarcd by its own laws to be eligible for 
idmission. , , 

1 wish now to show in some dctjiil how 
)ur Indian students have been dei>riYtcl, 
)y this remissness and lack of interest on 
he ‘part of the Indian (jovLrnnicnt, of 
ii'iv*ileges which would have helped them 


in the midst of their desperate struggle, ii 
face of poverty and privation, to get On ii 
the world. « 

1 vOited Perth in Western Australia am 
slaved there for a considerable time mal 
ing enquiries. There is a rising Universit 
at Perth, in a perfect climate. This IJni 
versify charges no fees at all to its stt 
dents. It is within OV*; days’ sea voyag 
from Colombo. A deck ]tassagc aeros 
would not cost more than £ or £5 and ; 
second class passage from £10 to £ 12 , am 
the're were large and comfortable fort 
nightly steamers running before tiic wa 
licgan. The University, though in its ir 
fancy, has already obtained a voiw abl 
stafi'of liuropean Professors, especiall 3 ' Oi 
the Science side. I met tliem, one by one 
and liad long, ioisurely talks with ihei 
discussing llic whole problem. 1 hev ex 
pressed fl)c keenest interest ii weieomini 
Indian studenls, if only tie v were read^ 
to come o\a r to Australia. Later on 
saw the Ciiaaeellor, tlie \'!ce-f haneeho 
.and the Kegistrar, and they were equal! 
willing to W'ticomc both men and woinei 
students from India. I saw also tin 
Labour Leaders of Western Australia,- 
for Labcair now w'ields imnicnse power ii 
ail political aiifl social inalter.s. These 
incltiding tlie cditois of the Labour new'S 
pafiers, gave me ».h*iir support. Last of al 
I met the diflcrent esL Aust ralian Wo 
men’s organisalior.s,—and how ardentIj 
fliey .^'Ufiported the prop'is.i! ma 3 " be easily 
judged l)v tlie lett*'rs which have appearet 
irenu them in the Indian Press declaring 
Ihiir S 3 'uipathv * with Indian women, ii 
their struggle to abolisli indenttirc. Or 
both subjects,—^^he admission of Incliar 
students into Australian Universities and 
the amelioration of tlie lot ol Indian 
w’omcn in Piii,—I liad frorp first to last th( 
strongest support of the women in Austra¬ 
lia. 

[T must add in a ])arcnthesis that evei 
since the attitude of Irdian leaders 011 that 
which was iiiAustfalia tlie onq supreme 
issue, viz., the abolition qf indentured 
laiiour, has bcen« known by the Laboiii 
Leaders of Australia, they kre willing tc 
support the admission of Jiidiaii students, 
They have no wish whatever to shut tin 
door of knowledge, however niucli'they 
may wish to do,sc tl;e door Jto ehcaii 
Indian labour. in&iC'ir attitude from first 
to Inst was: ‘Tbu pledge us that-you 
will send no cheap dndiaii labour, and wt 
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)leclge jou we will not object to*,voar 
nrlian students coming hero to study.”] 

I discusse*! with the Science Prolj^ssor* 
a all the Universities the openings for 
tudy in their dintereiit sulijects, 1 should 
tate that the standard in Science is high, 
.nd some of the most brilliant men are. 
arrying on research with eminent success 
n Australia. One of the Science Professors 
it Adelaide obtained quite recently the 
-lobcl Prixe. This will serve toshowithe 
:tandard readied. 1 gained the following 
nibrmation :— * 

At Perth, West Australia, niiningengi- 
lecritig, electrical engineering, and drv 
arming in agriculture, were s[j.*eial sub- 
ects in wlncli Iv-lp could I)e given to 
aidiaii 'Students. • 

At Adelaide, there >^a/e admirable 
ahoratorics for ehcmistiw, ])hysies and 
mginccring. I'liere was alst) a good Medi¬ 
cal School. The Professor of Chemistry 
A'OS espceiallv* keen to receive Indian stu- 
Ictfts as his jn* pils. 

At Melliournc, all the ehietsciences were 
represented. 'I'he Aledical Course to(jk a 
liigh ]>lace. Haeteriology was specialised 
II. Mechanical engineering was strong, 
Diis ranks with S^dnej' as the cliief Uni- 
^ersit^y. 

At Sydney, Science in it^ main hranches 
has been a S])ccial feature of the University 
from early days. Medicine rivals that of 
Md5)()unic Univensilv. * Indeed, in every 
way. Sydney and Melliournc are the Oxford 
and Cambridge of Australia. 

^ I was unable to inalae fujl enquiries with 
regard to Urisbane Lhiivcrsity, because it 
was the Long Vacation when 1 visited 
that city. It stands with Perth as among 
the newer Universities of Australia. 

Every one of these five Universities is 
open to Indian students. As«lo the rate 
of payment—while Perth is free from all 
lecture and Thiiversily fees, Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, Sydney and Brisliane liaiic 
moderate charges. Thcj^e aft: scholar.ships, 
which would be open to Indian students, 
and there ate possibilities of earning 
money, by the Jicalthy open-air life of fruit- 
picking, during,.the Long Vacation. Ordi¬ 
narily, tuition fees do not come to more 
than /ibout £20 a year, or 25 rupees a 
month. Good lodging and board can be 
had very clfeaply and if I S|udent is econo¬ 
mical-lie should be able lo 
cApeifses on* 100 to *12 rupees a month. 
To give an^xamplc, I (ed myself at a 


house close to Adelaide fjmvcrsity when 
the food and aeeommoclatiou was ampk 
aud the people of Llie lioitse were most kind 
disposed towards Indians. They woulc 
be willing Lo take two Indian students a1 
GO rupees each per mensem. It should b< 
understood that, though travelling and 
hotels in Australia are expensive, it is 
always possible to live in one’s own hous( 
very cheaply indeed, on account of th( 
ahiuidant supply ol IViiit aud vegetable! 
and bread and milk. 

One fuiTher point needs to be emphasis 
cd. The eliniatc of Australia is probablj 
the most healthy in the world. This vas’ 
continent, with its deserts, is very sparsely 
•inhabited. The air has never been conta 
minated with disease germs to any grea 
extent. The sunshine is almndanl, an* 
yet there is a bracing cold especially a 
night. The peojile themselves are i 
healthy jjcople. From an Indian point o 
view, 1 can imagine no liie more trul] 
health giving and invigorating than i 
student life* in an Australian University 
It is a land ul briglit days, large opei 
spaces and keen fresh air. 'J'he physica 
stature of Australians is remarkable and 
feel certain that Indian students woult 
eumc back after live or six years ii 
Australia with a new physical vigour tha 
would stand theni in good stead for tin 
rest of tWeir lives. There would be none o 
the terrible depression which most India: 
students feel during the dark cold fogs an< 
sunless winter clays of England o 
Scolland. 

When 1 saw the hospitable wcicom 
which Auslralijans of all classes were r^atk 
to give to I^adian students, 1 confess i 
was ^itb something akin to indignatioi 
that I rcmeinlK'red that all these facts hue 
been known to the Indian Goverimicn 
and yet they had been so remiss as not t< 
\nake them widely and fully cauvassei 
among the Indian public. I began t( 
ciuestiuu with myseli',—was this mer 
slackness, or was it intentional ? Was tli 
atmo.spherc of Australia too free, toi 
democratic, too ‘advanced’ for Indiai 
students ? It was a significant thing, thu 
withouta single exception Australians win 
taikeef me w^erc of the opinion tlia 
Home Kule shcfuld be given to India 
“Why don’t you let Indians govern them 
selves ?”—this was a question repeatodb 
asked. Just as every one wished Irelaw* 
to have Home Kule, so also they wishec 
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ndia to have Home Rule. In this they 
vcrc eousistenily democratic. 

1 return i'roin this discussion of the 
dmission of students from India to give 
me or two more personal experiences, for 
hese, after all, will make the picture most 
ivid to the mind. 

In the city of Perth, West Australia, 
asked a group of ladies if there were 
my Indians in their home neighbourhood, 
)ne of them described to me an Indian 
^ho lived near to her own home so clearly 
hat 1 can remember her description still, 
phe said to me : “S'ou shonkl just see 

dr.-coming down the sireet with the 

liildrcn hanging on to him in tlie morn- 
Qg as he goes to catch the train, and the 
aothers looking <jut oi' their doors as 
(leased as anything. And he generally 
(rings something liack in his pockets for 
hem in the evening. lie’s a rare one for 
hildren.” 

1 stayed many days with a Chinese 
graduate of Hong Kong University who 
vas a clergyman in the Church of 
Jngland. He liad the pastoral charge of 
Australian congregations, and just before 
left he was asked by an important 
)arish, where the parishioners were entirely 
Australian (not Chinese), to become tlxeir 
larish priest. 

Again, on hoard the ship, coming home, 
-there were six young Australian mecha- 
lics who were going out to Singapore to 
vork on the tank steamers. When we 
cached Macassar, on the Dutch is‘iand ol 
Celebes, wc all went ashore. That night 
Dn returning one of them said to me : 

“Mr. Andrews, we’ve ^ seen a sight 
:o-day that we’ve never seem before in all 
>ur lives. If I was to write home and tell 
ny mother about it, she wouldn’t believe 
lie.” 

“What was it ?” 1 asked curiously. 

“"Why, there were natives all over thd 
place actually dragging white men about 
in those rickshaws, as they call them,^and 


» 

the white men were treating them just as 
if they were slaves or animals, ]ust fancy 
being drugged about like that! No, Pm 
never going in one of them things! Vm 
an Australian !” 

He spoke that night with great excite¬ 
ment, Three weeks afterwards I met him 
in Singapore and asked him : 

“Have you ever been in a rickshaw 
yet ?” He said to me ; “No ! and I’m not 
going in one either. I’m an Australian !” 

1 felt that there was something great 
In a country’s traditions of manhood and 
freedom when the 3 ' could make this young 
Australian artisan refusefiteadlastly^at al! 
costs, ii) use as a kind of beast of burden 
his fedlow man. 


After rending over what 1 have written 
I do not wish to minimise for a moment 
the dangers that lurk behind the cry o! 
‘white Australia,’which is itself an instill 
to other races. This cry, started a.s n 
purely economic watchword, may at an 3 
hiture time become a fanatical and un 
reasoning religion and create a subtle 
enmity and dread, in Australia, of al 
Asiatic iicighboan-ng races. There wx‘n 
signs in Australia that this was beginning 
to take place, and T heard on the Doinaii 
at Sydney speeches by Socialist Laboui 
Leaders which were appeals to anti 
Chinese prejudice, pure and simple. 

But, all the same, here to-day is Aus 
tralia stretching out her hand to Indit 
with an offer tl^iat is both just and timely 
—the ofler of an open door of welcome foi 
Indian students into her Universities 
For Australia’s own sa^e, as well as fo 
the sake of India,—1 trust that this oppor 
tumty ol liuman fellowship Will not b 
lost. 

Shaniiniketmt C. F. Andrews. 
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Gkkmany’s lost Colonial Kmpirk, by John //. 
JIawh, London, 

tThis is a rapid review lor the busyman, who has 
ittle time to spare, yet is anxious to know the extent 


of the colonial territory lost by Germany in tl 
present war. This has been illnstrated by diagran; 
which make out f'xtcnt to be five'times that < 
Germany. The bi *thKof these colonies was due t 
I*rincc Bismarck, ^Jpha and O nega” of whos 

f )oHcy was “a place itwthe^ sun” for the surplus popi 
ation of the Patntri*'.nd. It will, however, appea 
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Tom the lecture delivered before thetioyal Colonial 
institute by Professor B‘)nn, that this attempt did 
lot succeed. l)f that as it nwiy, t)ie attempt changed 
;he aspect of the country and the prospect# of Use 
iriginal inhabitiauts. A writer on African afiair has 
Icscribed the result in three sentences : (i) “tlie 
lative has his ultimate retort” ; (u) “it is a final 
>nc” ; (iii) “he just dies,” Those, who have not (IkmI, 
jave, however, found better friends in the allied 
powers. 

A VlNniC-tTION OF AUUaNO;!!?:!!, hv Siuh'ij Ah. 

^ Professor Jadunalh Sarkai’s History of .\arrin;j^7.vh 
nppears t«> have prompted the piibHcation ajI this 
]'in(Iicntion. It rests partly upon the autlior's 
doubts regarding the genuineness of some and crcijj- 
bility of other proofs on which is based the current 
[•stunntc of Aurangzeb's character as a Man and a 
Sovereign ; but it rests mainly upon \vha( llie author 
calls “a dillerence of npini«ni”. This ililferencc is a 
noticeable IcaLurc o( the book. For, accoriling to the 
author, “Akbur’s ifiarrviiig Fajput ladies really 
sapped tile foundations t>f tlie lufry edifice of hi.s 
empire” ; and l>aru was an apos^ay? and infidel, wiio, 
“according to Muslim f^aw deserved puiiishmeiit of 
death '* Tin* value of Mauueci’s Storiu iJc Mo;*or, 
and Ilernier’s Trnvch, as well as the character aiKl 
capacity of their aiitliors, arc, arcording to our 
author, very low indeed. The genuineness of some of 
ihe^ letters of Auranp.zcb, which evidently stand 
against him, has been seiiouslv fpicstioncd liy the 
author, who enlerl.ains “a (.hflcfcnee of opinion” 
about tiiem. In rine portion of tlie book the author 
(juotes fnun an Indian’s accf>unt of his^estimate of 
I'reneh ehaiacfcer, which should liardiv find place iu 
.inv decent publication. This \'w(Iic:iiioti has, how¬ 
ever, found favour with a sccHon of the Young Islam 
of India, who have been taught \o look upon Aurang- 
2 cb as an ideal Kuler, tar superic^r tf) the fireut Aklnir, 
evidently because he could ^ay his prayers before 
every political murder and could “quote scriptures 
too.!’ Witli his well-known •thoroughness o| acthin, 
Attrangzeb did not overlook the necessity of his 
^indication, lie himself wrote out with his own 
hand the viudicati(jns of bis acts and adtlrcssed them 
to tile sufTerers, as may be seen from his letter to his 
qUI father while be lingcrecT as * state prisoner of his 
son. He too entertained “a dinerenec ol opinion” 
even in his own dny. 

Maiivkana Kumbha, /y f/.,r HUas Sanhi, 
f.h.S.L., Ajmcrc Scottish Mission Imhisirics Com¬ 
pany lAmited^ ^ 90 ' 

Kumbha, the schdar, soldier, a#d sovereign of 
Mewar rightly deserved a biography, and rightly has 
It been compBed by Pandit Har llilus Sarda with 
^e help of all uptodate information. Krc long tliis 
1 mice of Rajputana was known to the Pandit* of 
Bengal as the author of fiasikn-jjriya, a Saiiskrita 
^commentary on the of the Bengali poet 

jayadevn. Lol.^fod published in his nionumentat 
work valuable materials bea|riug on the life and 
achievements of Kumbha. Since then historical re- 
j ” Rajput^a, though still in its infancy, has 
added many interesting details. The anthor has 
made good u#c of them. Kumbha, constantly cn- 
gagedtin wav.—contjuering new territories, building 
forts, strengUjiealng the defence^—fouud time to culti¬ 
vate fine arfs. Kumbha as Ic^cholar is the titk -- 
the la^t chapter of the book may be studied by 

qur lgndlord8|with profit to iliselve.s and to their 
country. Pandit Sarda’s* be lis interesting and 

T-iW 


instructive, ft furnishes not onl^ gliinulatiiig reading 
but also sujiplies a nucleus for an oullinc ol Rajput 
history. It has not, however, been cast in the shape 
of a moijografdi for the scliolar, but as a narrative 
for I he euligliteuinent ol the general reader. The 
six illustrations and the artistic gel up and silken 
cover of tlie honk will make it an attractive volume 
for presentation. 

• Maitua. 

MAII.MtANA SaN(;A, IIIK IllNUUPAT — 
f/uKihihis Sitrehi. ( VubUshed by Scotti'ih M/xsion 
Indm/n'i'x Company, Limited., Ajnwr. 

This small volume is one of the series of biogra¬ 
phical studies in Kajj ut history uiidtrtaken by 
Mr. Sar<la. Mr. Sarda’s method is most 
uptodate. His facts are b.ised on contemporary 
records, inscriptions and olVrcial chronicle«. Being 
a gentleman of the Rajput country aud fully familiar 
willi the living traditions of history still current 
* in that country and with Iiido-M aliumcdari histories, 
lie occupies an unrivalled position as a Rajput 
liistorian. IIis wi itings liave the further advantage 
of being products of a pen used to judicial weighing 
of f.'icls. Tod's wtirk is classical and ran never he 
sttpciscded. but since Tod’s time new materials 
have come to light. Manuscripts and inscriptions 
are being discovered every" day. For instance, the 
great soldier Mahaiana Kumbha who has left 
at Chitor that* ‘‘Pillai (if Victory like that of Trajan 
at K«mie but r/] iivticr taste as an urchticc- 

ttind ohject liian tlie Roman example” (Fergusson) 
and ^^hJch ‘tells of deeds which shoutil not pa.ss 
away, and names which must not w'itlur' (Tod] 
and wlio built one ol the wonders of Indian art, 
that Jain temple of i\ampiir at the cost of a millioi: 
sterling inlaid with mosaics of cornelian and agate 
has now to liis ciedit mannscrijits of eight work* 
(.11 llitiilu architecture compused under him (sec 
Mabutati^i Kumbha, p. 1)4, by Mr. Sarda), Kumbht 
the great general, on the evidence ol iuscriptiom 
and imyiuscripts, is disclosed to be rin equally greai 
K'holar,^ an nuthority on Hindu music anc 
Dramatuigy of such eminence as to win the lilh 
ol •‘Modern (abhinava) Bharatacliarya” from hi! 
contemporaries. Inscriptions recording the event! 
ol the reign of Maharana Rai Mal now explain thi 
historical inisfit^ in Persian Histories wilfq 
falsihcution of^iacts, turning disastrous defeat 
of th« Sultans of Gujrat and Mulwa into gloriou 
victories. Mr. Sarda takes note of these new mal 
erials and labours ol scholar.^ and brings the ac 
counts ol Col. Tod tiptodatc. 

“vSang'a” (popular form of ‘Sangrama Simha’; 
• is a small bo<.‘k of 15S pages, but on account of LU( 
subject matter, it is really an epic booklet. Per 
sonalities vie witli each other in nobleness, valou 
and sense of honour. Tiic mind becomes awe 
striclccn by stories which arc more romantic thai 
the greatest romances. Their virtues thrill the hear 
and clectiily the soul. Take for instance, the caree 
of Frithvirrija, the elder brother of Maharanj 
Sanga or of Tarabai, wife of Prithvifaja, ( r Surajhial 
unelc of Sanga aud Prithviraja. From the age c 
l-k, u^ftV his death at about Prithviraja dn 
nothing‘but conquer. With two companions li 
went and redeemed the Rajput principality of Tod; 
which had passed under an Afghan conqueror. Hi 
wile Tarabai was the most beautiful xvonian •fhc 
time, she was one of the trinity who confidenU’ 
jumpc(i amongst the enemy, paralysed aud killcU thi 
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[awab auJ coiKjuered back Toda. The elephant 
/hich bnrred the way of Pnthvirnja was driven 
way by an amazon bhjw of the sword of Tara which 
lit (>(T clean the trunk of the monster. The honour 
fshootin;^ down the Afghan intruder, also belonged 
o the heroine on horse-buck. Turn not only claimed 
he Hindu right of being the half-self of her husband, 
ut she actually shared liis ri&ks and glory in this 
atriotic anusbthnnu ot ‘redemption.’ Suriijmal, who 
ad turned a rebel to the throne of Chittir fought 
[anaUaiMal (Pritliviraja’a lather). The battle being 
idecisive the two armies bivouacked in sight of each 
ther. Prithviraja, whom his contemporaries called 
:lie winged’ owing to his mctcfn*ic marches covering 
t times 150 miles a day, had suddenly appeared on 
he Fc<*nc and had retrieved the day iur his father the 
/laharana. At night Prithvirnja went to his niiele 
iirajmal and enquired after his health and wounds, 
le told his uncle that he had not yet seen his father, 
'he uncle whose wounds had hardly been sewn got 
ip to receive the Crown Prince and declared himself 
icalcd hy the pleasure of seeing the nephew while 
o^ne of the wounds were actually Imrstiiig bv the 
xertion. The uncle and nephew dined from the 
ame plate anrl wished good bve with the hope of 
meeting next morning on the liuttlc-field. On a 
•iter occasion, when the uncle and nephew were 
varriiig against each other and dining together at 
he same time, the household of Surajmal being 
ick with their continued exile and struggle, put 
loison in the food which was to be sei ved to Pritlivi- 
nja. Surajmal suspecting it, proposed to dine 
rora the same plate as tlie nephew, whereupon 
he household was confused and the food served 
vas huiriedly removed. In an instance Pritliviraia 
cad the whole situation, and moved by the sense of 
onour of Surajmal, he resigned his future right of 
uccession to the throne in favour of the uncle 
iumjmal. Surajmal proudly replied to his ‘child’ 
nephew) that he disowned even as much claim on 
Miitor as to drink water in its territory. He retired 
o the wilds of Kanthal tf) found the small state of 
)eolia, where his descendants still reign.i For the 
^winged Pnthviraju” it was a sport to capture 
dahomedan kings on the battle-field. Rut he would 
kot destroy their life, he would bring them captives 
o Chitor, keep them with (nil honour and restore 
hem back t<» their homes. 

Hisuyounger brother Sanga, was called ‘Hlndupat’ 
ir the leader of the Hindus by hiii contemporaries, 
le had the same valour which charactcristd his 
louse. It cannot he better described than hy a 
Icscription of his person when he closed his eyes. 
He exhibited at his death the fragments of a 
varrior.’ ‘One eye had been lost in a duel, one arm 
lad been lost in the battle where he defeated the 
^odi King of Delhi, a cannon ball had made him 
Lirther cripple,’ ‘while he counted 80 wounds from 
he sword and lance on various parts of his body.’ 
Fod) His rival, Rabar, dreaded him on the battle- 
cld and paid tribute to his sword after hi.s death. 

Sanga lived at one of those junctures which 
listory produces for itself to take a definite turn. 

Afghan power had been broken hy the Hindu 
lower arising from the sands of Rajputana, encircled 
lII round by Mohaniadan kingdoms. The' Lodis of 
)olhi had been successively deftfated, the kings of 
k/lalwa and Gnjrat had been made captives and 
iiierated in actions after actions The moinent was 
iwarting an empire>builder. The battlements from the 
hores of Gujratupto Delhi and Jaunpur were wait- 
Dg Tor a new standard All eyes turned on the Hwda- 


pat. Sanga was going to bethe lord of all the Tlindus 
The flag of Suryavamsa was goingto be hoistec 
again over Aryavarta. Time demanded a change. 

‘ Sanga^s deeds and democracy marked him to carr 
out that change. .After hi.s greatest victory Sangi 
rc(iucstcd the nobles and chiefs of Rnjpntana h 
elect a new king out of themselves to occupy thi 
throne of Mewar and Hindu leadership, for he hai 
lost a limb and become incapacitated in the eye ci 
Hindu law. Only when the princes re-elected him, h 
ascended the throne of the Maharanas. The deed 
of valour inspired under liis leadership filled the Hind: 
world with pride and enthusiasm. At the stormiu) 
of thr '-fortrcvss of Ahmadnagar Kanh Singh Clinuhai 
‘rushed to the gate, covered the spikes with his body 
and invited the elephants who had been refusinj 
to force ^^hc portals against the iron spikes. Kan 
Singh nullified the spikes by the cover of his body ani 
urged the elephants to do their duty, “hira.sclf l)eiiij 
impaled ' (Sarda, p 81). Ko sacrifice was toi 
great for the Hindus to make under the banner c 
fh.at 'fragment of a warrior.* The Hindup.at, a 
Frskine rightly says, “inspired all his countrynici 
with hopes that a eh ange of dynasty was about t' 
take place ; and they hailed with joy the prospect < 
a native Government of India ” 

Rut an incident that occurred on the Ifith ( 
March, 1527, made history take an iinezpectei 
turn On account of that incident, Sanga missei 
‘the crown of India’ (Sarda, p. 50), which in' th 
language of Tod, “might again have encircled th 
brow of a Hindu” and occasioned the transfeieuo 
‘of the banner of suprernacy’ ‘from Inciraprast 
to the batvlements of Chitor.’ This incident wa 
the fatal mistake of removing the wounded Muhs 
raiia from the battlefield. 

Mr. Sarda perfi>rms the function of real historia 
when he appraises the ijualities of Babar in word 
rightly due to that,^ man of destiny, ile wa 
“Maharan.a Sanga’s e(|ual in courage and determine 
tion and not inferior to him in personal valour. Am 

if he was inferior to the Mahar.ana In chivalry....'. 

he was superior in circumspection, perseverance, judp 

ment.” “Sanga was a greater hero and u raor 

chivalrous leader of men, Rabar was a greater politi 
cian and a more skilful general.” Probably Mi 
Sarda regarded a discussion of the military genld 
displayed by Rabar at Khanua beyond the scope c 
his work. VVhea the army under Babar had lost fait 
in themselves, fantied death staring at them an 
were praying, Babar was conceiving a wonderfr 
stratagem. He adopted the Turkish turufftni 
massed all his guns in one place under cover, fire 
them as if of ot.c calibre and broke the tide of udvai 
cing Hindus. The same method, used (>a a giganti 
scale by the Germans, annihilated the Russian arm, 
before Warsaw. 

‘When Rabnr and his companions were suing fo 
peace and gaining time, when his army evinced, a 
Babar himself says, “universal discouragement,’ an 
“total want of spirit,” Sanga would not attack, fo 
the enemy was not .‘ready to accept battle! Th 
Rajput ethics of war differed from the code of war c 
his ancient forefathers as much an the religion of i 
decadent period differs from the .religion of th 
founder. The spirit was sacilficcd to form. The ide£ 
of the Rajput had come to be “to die well in battle, 
"not to win it.” It//as glorious but i^* was a forr 
of glorious deget^ra'^y, the epitaph of which i 
“Rut fur repeated i|(:8l^ces of an ill-judged humanit; 
the throne of the M^ogfig might have lieen complete! 
overturned" (Tod).'; ^ r 
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llHudged bumanit; is a sure feaftre of decadent 
aocicty. • 

The Maliajana missed lus imperial crown aud 
Hindus their liberty. In the place of liberty to Uie 
Hindus the Maharana Iiowcvcr won and bequeathed 
to them that moral empire of his name and honour 
which time will not destroy. And wc must thank 
Mr. Sarda for reminding us of the same. 

K. P. jAYASWAt. 


* Tm Fiu.sr IhuNcirLics oi thk Jaina I’Hibo- 
SOPHY iy liiravhand Liladhar fhaveri with an 
hilroditition by /. J). Barmliy Af.A., Litt. D. 
{Lifmloii)y Si-amd Edition, Fp^ Pt'iu As.^ 

This little boi>k forms the oth number (jf the Jaina 
Viviilha Snhtlya Sbnsirawala^ and ollVrs in a suital)lc 
w^ny an outline of tiic Jaina Philosophy. 


SrIKRISHNA, TIIF SoPI. of IIUMANITf, A 
•ritivat study of lii^ /if and i'enius^ by A. * 
Ramaiah, Editor P/vcryviou s Rcinetvf’ pub¬ 
lished by K. A. H('bht‘i\ Frofriftor, I'he Kanara 
Fress, Aladnis. Fp. .xvi j{>*y. Frice One Riipa'. 

We arc uol ^^lad to read it. 


VlDrirSliUKITAHA IUja'itacharva. 


SAXSKRlT-ENGldSIl. 

Yhoic RiADiiU For Studknts by Arthur 
Ani/wny Mai done!t, AI A., J‘h. D.* Boden Fro- 
ffy\or nf Sumhrit Fellow of Beilliof College, etc.,, 
eft., iontaininy_ thirty Hymns yf the Rigveda in the 
original Samhitet and Fada Teats with Trandi- 
ter at ion^ J'ranstat ion, /‘Ja^htnatory dVotes, fnlro- 
dtaiion. Vocabulary. Humphrey Mitfordy Oxford 
Umverslty Fress, Elf liinstone Cirde, 

Bombay, lo KsplanadCy George Town, Madras, 
Fp. xxxi + j6j. Frice Rs. 4. 

The author is too weU-kiiown to reijuirc anj' 
ntroduction. Readers of inis firview may remember 
hisc^*ellent VcdicGrammnr for Studentb uoticed by 
us. This reader is meant to be a companion volume 
to Ills aforesaid grammar. Wc hnownoVedicChresto- 
mathy better than it. In every respect it is good and 
leaves nothing to be desired for the students. 

V H^HUS U EK n AK A B D ATT A Cll A RY A . 

• Sanskrit, 

Bhasa s (i)Svai*navasavai)atta (2) Mauhy^ma- 
vya^ga (3) Pancharatra rtfith the commentary 
of Pandit • T. Ganapati Sastriy Editor of the 
Jrtvandrum * Sanskrit Series, L. Ramaswami 
Managing Proprietor, Shidhara Printing 
House, Trwandrum. Price Rs, j~S' 0 , o-6*~o, 
i-o-Oy respectively. 

o discoverer of the lost dramas of Bhasa 

r'aodit y* Sastri is now well-known lo the 

overs of Safsknt. Wc wdeo^Khis new commentaries 
wmeh arc worthy of him. lej^wdl greatly help the 
wide^clrculation of Bhasa’s orVs. 

^ Vu>BUS&B A BhATTACHAEYA. 


Sanskrit-Hindx anp Hindi. 

(lANDHi llAuiitiiAi Dicvakarna Jaina (iRANTiiA 
MAi.A. No. I. Artiiap. akasuika the Comment 
ary in Hindi of the Mokshashastra by the lati 
Pandit Sadiisukhaji Kashtivaly pp. Price foi 

NonfainasRs. jO, for Jamas Rs. g-S, No. 2, 
IIarivamsa Purana translated in Hindi by Pandit 
Gajadharlal Ayayatirthay pp. J 2 -k^(jy, Pi id 
for Konjainas Rs. for fainas Rs. 6. Editea 

and published by Pandit Pannalal BuklivaJ Gen¬ 
eral Sec^etarVy Bharatiya Jaina-Siddhanui Fraka- 
shini Samslha, fjy Vishi'akosa LanCy Baghbazary 
Calcutta. 

In Juiiiism and particulaily iu Jaitia phihisophj 
Tuttvitrthndljif^iiinu-Sutrus hold an uni(|uc place 
One intending to learn Jainism must read it. It lia! 
many commentaries in Sanskrit. The present worli 
is a cumiuentary in Hindi of those Sutras. It it 
elalioratc and will undoubtedly be very usehd tc 
Hindi read*rs. • 

Jaina Puraiias in whieli Uarivatusa is included an 
important not only fur their e.\poundiiig Jainismin iti 
various aspccis, liut also fur the difl’ercnt versions o 
many stories and tales found in Brahmanic Puranai 
and Bpies and other works. Among other things thi 
book before us describes the family of llari or Yadus 
hence it is called //.ir/vYim.sa like the Hrahmanic one 
The story ol Charudatta in Hhasa's Charudatti 
iiniuka, or Sudraka’s Mricchnkntikn differs verj 
widely Iroin that found herein. Students of History 
will have ample food from these Jfiina Puranas. The 
Hindi translation of tlic Uurivamsa under notici 
reads well, but owing to the waut of origina! 
Sauskrit wc cannot Stiy how lat it is accurate. 

VlDUGSllEKHARA liUATTACHARYA. 


Marathi. 

Na'IYa Uamawn and Naty.i Bharat, Makaiiii 
I'.ouKS S & 2 OF UOLK\R SaKK\R llOOK SkKIKS, tf) 
.’Ur, Vi^udev (Juvind AplCy B.A., Edtfor Auaady each 
si^ annas. lUtblielh'd by iJw Maiuiger Anand, Boone 
Cify. 

The books arc an attempt to put the stoiies of th< 
Kamayan and ^the Mahubbarat in the continued 
dialogue form/The iucidcuts are aptly chTisen aUd 
desetibed in an interesting maimer. The dtumatiisu- 
tioii of the Bible Stories and events in Bnglisli His¬ 
tory has secured a place in Bnglish Juvenile Litera¬ 
ture long since but the expenmont .appears to have 
succeeded for the first time in an Indian language in 
these books. Mr. Y. G. Apte’s labours for providing 
suitable Marathi literature for young children arc 
well know'n, and these new books of his would go a 
loiy^ way towards adding to his reputation. The 
get up is gt)od particularly in view of the present war 
conditions and the price is moderate. It may be 
possible to illustiate the books with pictures in nor-, 
mul times wdien they will also be more useful. 

D. BuR. 




Hindi. 


Gareebon-k/vi>ociou, in Hindi hy Mr, OopiU 
Ramcliandra Date, Vakecly Jamner, East Rhaudeish j 
price Rs. 2. 


“Nccui llakecm, Khatre jaii”—“Half Durtor la 
Danger to Life," could not be better illustrate^ than 
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•y this hofik. Tluj.autlior dt:scri!)t;s tvsclvc druj's find 
irocerds to ahow lit.w thcv can cure no less than 
liiiet.vthree diseases. Whether these lists exhaust all 
ciiowii aiifl diseases would be too jiuieh to sny 

or a layman iior can iiutcli be written about the 
fhcacy of thr preset ipttriii<^ : but the at1eni|jL to 
oin|.r<ss all Uii<iwl(dj;e «.f the inediefil science in two 
mndred and odd paries is apparently too bold, 
'he Ianjjua>;e can nioie definiulv be (hscribed to be 
ery bad showing; coniplete i«m>raijce ol the writer 

Kith of the idiom ?iiid the grammar ol Hindi and tlic 
tvle is cumbrous 1 hese may Keep off readers from 
he contents of (!ie boolc and serve as the thorny 
edj^c wliieii pr<Heets men from ialiinp^ into a deep 
Itch of diily water c<ivcred over with diied ^russ. 

I). B. K. 

AKASllliANI Ihnin otnl 

nnoiaied by Mr. Shi ibindii. L^nNiUud by the ^hri- 
nidu Mitvti Mdudii!iioentfspiir. Cro'ivn tivo, />/', 
Frier y. 

1 iiesc aie some poems lit foi bein;^ siiij^ for eiiier- 
afnnicnt. The notes to tlie poems ma\ be said lii 
e learned and exliuu'tive. 

MK.S. iU-.bAN'l KA ANIIM 1‘AJKA, />nMi^./ied bv the 
/ome Ku!e Lai^yte (t//hr. A. Jt. b\uid, anvuporc. 

rowti iivii. />/>. /s. J*ncf— (n;nii to/r. 

This is a Jfiter written by Mrs. Besant iust Id-fore 
cr mternnuiit. vSlu- lell this letterbelnnd. vshile 
to see the Governur of Madras, feaiin^: that slic 
ni*ht be interned then and lliere. T)ie contents of 
he letter are very well known. The translation is 
aiLhful and good. 

ClI.\Kt' Da-Ma, by Mr. ytr,,/ Aa/ h\A. 
lid printed by the Dvntui J-idiieatmmil /'m.v, Auar- 
idi, Lahore amt to he had af J/iAiri. utmaram and 
L'ooksclier^^ Lahotc. Ctown deo /»/». /Vae— 

A. y. 

This is a short novel. The plot is not very good, 
hit it has got some anti(|ue taste abimt it & nil ihere- 
ore will not be found niiinleresting. Tin; deserip- 
luii here and there is w’uith perusal. 

UJ’ASAN.V Kii.'\N1) by ShI ima!! Ka/rani, C-o Shri 
A// Xaruin, i'afal^ 'jlunibi. Ihiny d^'o. /■/;. 
'V/Ve-j/r** ‘ * 

This is a coinment .jii seycial selceU'd lines ol Tulsi 
las’s Kamayan. Tlie eomiuents are very iiistruc* 
ive from the stand point fioin wliieli tbev have been 
iTritten Thcie is also an CAliaustive disctiuisc on 
he part of the anthfiress in winch many (juotatioiis 
rom the Kamayan have been given. The \ii vvsof 
he book may be said to be old-lashioned, still they' 
ieserve attention. The modern wavs ol females have 
icen criticised In must of the reflect ion.'s, the 
riticisms are partially correct. Cousidefing the 
rent value of the bo«dc, its price is very low. 

SAN.TIliANI HoOTI, I'AUl I, by Mr. Satyadern. 
^nhlhhed by the jVanat^er, SatyuMruntha-Mata office 
\Iiahabad. Crorea Sva pp. ij6. J'riie-~iis <). ' ' 

Another of tlie wtlbknown Imoks of Mr. Satvadeva 
n which there are not much of his political aud 
locial views. It is meant for yomig boys and most 
>1 the pit-falls which impede their progress have been 
^raplneally poinud out- The name ol the hook suits 
t weM and it would feallv w(‘iktlie pait of nectar 
ot theJuvemlc leaders w)i<j might ha\egoiie aslrnv 


or who might be on the path of going astray. Thi 
descripti^Dn is characteristic of the author and needi 
no comment beyond what has been sajd with respec 
to hi.s p.rcviuus books already revised. Its gct-u| 
is nice, 

Balika-Vinav by a Jaiu-Mahild and pt(blii>he( 
by Kumar Devemiraprasad Jain, Fraim Atandtr 
An ah. Croxvn i6mo./tp. Price'-in. 

These are short and simple poems meant for bcinj 
ice.itod by small girls. The style is nice and suitei 
to those lor whom it is meant. The poems are uii 
doubtcdly very inslruclive and range over all Hr 
necessary subjects. They are about IB or 2(1 ii 
number. 

», SoochiPa'I Ka af the books exhibited at the Sevcnfi 
IJuidi-Suhiiya Samnielaiy ‘Jabba!pore and pablishei 
by its /u'cepfion Committee. Crown Svo, pp. 
rriic—us ihrci. 

This is a collceliou of ihc names of the books tha 
\vere exhibited on the 7th Hiiidi-Sahitya-Sammelai 
which was held at Julibalpore. To those wdio migh 
desiie a good Cidlcction ot Hindi books, the publicu 
lion is invaluable*. "All the necessary infoimatioi 
lias been given .and there are very sliort u views also 
It may be said to be a soi t ot catalogue giving al 
the necessary rletaibs A publication like this will b 
veiy useful for lihiuiies. 

KuMKbll C'jianiika nurjA, pitbhshvd by Fani!i{> 
Onkarjiafh Ihypaty at his Puss at Allahabad. Crowi 
Svo. pp. JjO. Friie as.J. 

This is a life ol Mr. K. C. Dutt and a very wc' 
w ritlen Me Indeed. Wc find that the series ol th 
l)i>uks is very useful and wdll supply a long-fel 
want. There ought to be a large number ol sue 
biogiaphies in the held. Wc give the publieatio 
all possible cucoiirageineut. 

Books on tuic S\V.\KAjVA Skuiks published b 
the ’‘‘Fralap'* offhe^ Cuwiipore. Frites of the truth 
annas three^ tw*\ and vni’ aitordin^ io the size. 

These arc several booklets of the Swarajya sciic.' 
Most of tlicm have repiodueed thoughts ol promiuen 
Indian leaders. The tracts Nos 2 and i\ reprodue 
speeches ol the Iki>n’biX; Mr. Chintamani at tb 
Jliansi l*roYiiicinl Couldeiicc. The tract No. 5 iu tfi 
same way reproduces the view’s ol JBabu Auibic 
Cbaiau Ma^umdai^^ ou tSwarajyu as set lorth iu th 
thirty-first iuUian National Congress which was hel 
at Cuckuow. The tract No. 0 similarly gives view 
of J’andit Jagat Narain. The tract No. 7 gives th 
inemoiablc speech of the Uou'blc l^uiidii Muda 
Mohan Malvina which was delivered on the 10th t 
August 10J7 at the 1). P. Special Congress siltin 
held at Keliibc Am Hall, hutknow'. The tract No. 
giV-ii general views on the subject of sell-govcrnmeui 
The tract No. 4 it. a coliectiop of very nice soug 
which arc meant for beihg sung at national meeting! 

j M. S. 

lil’JAHATl. 

VaDuDAKA N1 SUARIKIK SuUUAlOVNA AN] 

Akogva Mandik ( ^ ^ 

) h /'t/f (r- y- Maiipprao, prinie 
{y'over only) ai the hdtmond Jubilee Printing Pres^ 
Ahmcdahad. Pa/rr [Cozrr^ pp. Co. Ufipricei 
(z^rd). 
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ihe writer is tbe director of a wcll-lniown j^>mna- 
im at Baroda, and is known all over Gujarat as 
e devoted to his art and profession. Such a person 
not necessarily a >rood exponent of his art 

paper, nor can he be always to th^ point, 
le book furnishes very discursive reading? ; its 
:tin purpose, the cult of physical exercise, takes up 
ily a small portion of the contents. 

IIlNIJU Dharm ni Balpothi ^ 

) hy Prof, Anandshafikcr 
'hntVii, LL.B., of the Crujaral Colki^e, 

hoitJahad \ rtihlisheil hy the Dualor of Verna- 
;lar Education of IL JL the Jl/aharaju Gaehvad 
■Barodo. Cloth Cover, pp. 126. Prhe 

The’Govemmcnt of 11. 11. is to be doubly congra 
ilated for the selection of tlie subject, and for the 
lec tion of its expounder. The book is a primer of 
indu Religion, inttfluled for juveniles, a subject of* 
tal ueec'JSity and interest at all times, and the 
tpounder is rrof. Dliruva, than wliom no other 
ujaiali could have done better.fuAice to the subject, 
y a skilful arrangement, lie takes the young slu- 
fiil, from the very primary and simple elements of 
ur religion to its highly developed torm, Vedaiit, by 
iieb easy stages, and in such an intciestmg way, 
lic 4. one hardly that one is slowly gliding into 
lie stage froiii .another. Hindu religion—or rather 
eligions—because Buddhism and jainism also fuid 
, place in tins l»ouk—is presented by him in its coti- 
ervativc or orthodox aspect : as in daily lite, he lias 
efrained from a.ssuming the necktie aiuf the collar, 
o heie too, he luis deliberately rcfiained from alluw- 
iig liis exposition to be diverted in any way by the 
iifliienee of modern times, and lias avoided the 
;ishion of the West. Being fully saturated with his 
ubjeci, and being in additio# a*Scholar with a highly 
Icvciopcd genius for assimilation, he has been suc¬ 


cessful in vviitiug a book, which, though avoiding all 
the pitfalls of a crude writer, * while preserving 
intact the corpu.s’of his subject, explains the alleged 
and obvious iiupos.sibilities of several Hindu beliefs in 
a very convincing manner. The book requires to be 
read and studied to fully appreciate the worth of the 
\\titer and Ills abilitv to harmonise things. In our 
opinion I’rof. Dhruva has greatly added to his repu¬ 
tation lor sobriety of tiiought, originality of think¬ 
ing, and ability to say \yh:it he has got to say in a 
veiy attractive way, by this book. 

( 1 ) I’nni'.N'oT.ot.Y, /')' Narmadashanker B. 
Vandya, printed at the Sural Jama Enfine Print- 
Press, Surat, Thuk card board, pp. lod. 
Price As. /a(/y/7). 

(j) Physiognomy, hy the same author, printed 
at the Gujarat Printin'^ Press, Ahmsdohad. Cloth , 
hound, pp. 2S4 PrliC Rs. 2-0-0 (uiii). 

• The study of Iioth Ihc^e sciences is lascioating, ami 
it is iughlv creditable to Mr. Paiidya that living in 
sucb an out ol the way place as Songhad Vyara wul 
serving in tlic Postal Uepartment as a Postmaster 
there, be bas fuHiid letsuie to pursue this hobby of 
liis to such an extent as to publish the result of Ids 
studies in these two books. We arc sure that to any 
otic with leisute euougii to look into the practical 
side ol their contents, the woiks will luiiiish a reliable 
guide. The pictuies which illustrate the writer’s 
theses luive nn^ come out well, but then it is open to 
every student to select Uis own model- 



instead ol “who.” 


K. M.J. 
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Child Education in India 

Uv E.*Agnes R. HAIGif. 

The iiatiAnal life of a people is embodied in the 
manner of its education. The schooling and appren¬ 
ticeship which it evolves for the training and di^ipip- 
bne of its youth are a mirror*refleciing national 
ideals and .aspirations, nafional aims and beliefs. 
By looking to fjie system of learning under which a 
student grows from childliood to maturity we 
discover the material from wllch his thought is fed, 
the purposes and relative values which his mind is 
trained to accept. The ideal education is a cmiti- 
nuou.s dcvelc|micnt, building up the firm chain of 
succession, ^tablishiitg harmoniously the sense of 
causation npd 8e({uence, the strength of united 
purpose amfaction, and the faBie and importance ot 
combination. Where natio .iXlite is normal and 
consistent, we find cduc lioilal methods corres¬ 
pondingly cputlnuou ahd lalpral, expressing, as 


well as forming, the temper of the people. Accepting 
this view of education as a national hmctiuu, we 
recognise that the principles of education must be 
constantly challenged, its practice constantly revised, 
according to the changing demands of the times. 
The lessons of recent experience have emphasised 
this necessity foi vigilance : and the problems 01 
education must be faced with equal regard for the 
needs of individual self-development, of vocational 
clTiciency and of national service. 

The need of wisdom ami fore.sight in inaugurating- 
revised educational methods in India is proportion¬ 
ately more urgent than with us, as the difficulties to 
be met are fuore iiitriealc and complex. The system 
of sAool and college education which has the 
authority of ofii*al sanction, and constitutes the 
direct apVroach to public life and office, has hitherto 
been built up on English umdcls. Hence the tendency, 
among thos*’ to whom the task of cdueatioj^al ai- 
niimstrati m in British India is entrusted, has been 
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o discuss its proble ms on lines almost parallel with 
hose of motlorn England, to assume similar 
lifliculties and no others, and to search for siiinlar 
iolutions to those difficulties. Here, in England, 
he educational questions of the niomcnl may seem to 
»e debated almost exclusively with Jt view to school 
rurricula and university courses, but it must be re¬ 
membered that the years of ‘nursery’ and ‘kinder- 
rarten’ training, when Imagination is most vigorous, 
abservatirin most acute, iiieinory most retcntiv<^, arc 
provided for by an inherited discipline which political 
problems have never touched, and by a development 
which our national reawakening, coinliincd wdtii the 
more scientific methods of the modern teaching art, 
has splendidly enriched. The policy of education in 
India, which has accepted an exotic and arintrary 
scheme as the basis (d school and collegiate learning, 
of necessity' precludes any continuity of mental tr.'dn- 
ing between the stages of childhood and stmlcnt life ; 
and the prelimiuary period of cliild development has 
been, as a result, almost entirely neglected. Now, 
this period is manifestly of the highest importance • 
for all subsequent grow'th, since during these early 
yeftrs, the faculties of sense must be avvakeiiecl and 
disciplined, perceptions and powers of discrimination 
developed, direction given to mental habits which 
will determine the course they take during adolescent 
and adult life. What the jireparing of tlie soil is in 
horticulture—and without it all later effiwt may be 
in great measure unproductive—that is the training 
of the child, at home and in the class-room, in lesson 
and in game, in the higher culture of human develop¬ 
ment. 

Experience and observation of the particular 
needs of child training have led, in practically every 
country of the West, to similar eonclnsions. Lessons 
of obedience can begin with infancy ; and a wise 
mother or trained nur.se can encourage in the infant, 
even before it can speak, rudinientarv instincts of 
regularity, method and self-control, as xveU as 
intelligent response to ceilain outside influences and 
impressions. Recognition <»f the rights of others can 
be implanted hi babyhood, system may be observed 
in games us well as in the daily routine of living. 
In tlic next stage the child’s restless mcJtal and 
bodily activity is rcgulatid and developed by occupa¬ 
tions that interest and hold the attention. The 
most recent cultivation of music as an active ex¬ 
perience—a rediscover)' of the true ami (jrigtiml 
rmrpos'x.s of the musical art—is now becoming re¬ 
cognised as an aesthetic discipline'' and culture of 
the widest influence. Eye and ear arc further trained 
in drawing and nature study, and manual dexterity 
is acquired in many practical branches of handicraft. 
The vast literature of childhood, ranging from the 
simpler stories and rhymes of legend or fancy, 
through epic talc.s of valour and romance, to the 
striving, suffering and accomplishment of saints or 
heroes, peoples the child-mind with ideas of per¬ 
manent value, gives uiidcistanding of human nature 
and conduct, and implants the conception of honour 
and self-sacrifice. So trained, the child of, say, from 
seven to nine years of age, wdio may, perhaps, have 
learned no actual lessons, has progressed far in 
culture and education, bus acijuired a standard 
(though not yet conscious) in ait, literatarc, and 
• conduct, and is truly prepared, in the coming years 
oi ichool-lifc, not merely to learn out to discriminate, 
select, and use bis individual judgment. These arc 
critical years of iufaut and child life, not mciely In 
the houses of the wealthy but, more or less, in every 
repr«3cntttlive class of life. The teacher may be 


mother, nurse,^-governess, or scbool-mistrcss, but the 
lessons fare of the same kind. 

Now, what is the provision mudjc for the corres¬ 
ponding years of childhood in India ? The course 
and roiJtiiie of childhood is necessarily determined by 
the conditions of home-life ; and the life of the Indian 
home is distracted at the present day by a tremendous 
unsettlement. There exists no uniformity in upbring¬ 
ing, no accepted standard, no common aim scienti- 
fic'.ally pursued. With few exceptions, the only 
children trained systematically in infancy and earlier 
childliood (apart from the scattered units wlp) 
attend Christian missionary Institutions In their 
earlie.*it years) are those who are brought under the 
influence of certain reforming bodies of recent growth, 
wliieb wisely seek to disseminate their propaganda 
ibrongh a social and religions training along 
national lines. Until recently there existed a very 
definite idea ol home-education, more adapted, 
perhaps, to developing the qualities of reverence, 
dignity, patience, kindness -the time-honoured virtues 
^of Indimi cuUiire—than to training individual powers, 
or imparting knowdedge, other *than the traditional 
lore of the ancient epics. Hut this tradition has 
become less and less operative as the home has come 
to be, within the last generation or so. increasingly 
out of symp.athy with the aims and methods ol 
scholastic training along Western lines, and with all 
the factors that determine success or prosperity lu 
modern active life. At the presetit day, the best 
|.j,pi.3j4jijitative traditions of the iHinic have been 
largely undermined by bewilderment and indiffer- 
ent^—the failure of the past to deal adeijuately with 
its own problems, and the apathy of the present, 
where security imposed from without has robbed 
the people of all incentive towards national growth 
and progress. Among the poorer agricultural classes— 
the vast majority of India’s population—whom state 
educ-ition has hardly touched, aud upon whom 
their own traditional dulture is fast losing its hold, 
the child grows up in utter ignorance, neglected in 
body and mind, unreasoning and unthinking, in¬ 
fluenced mainlv by the cruder superstitions of past 
ages, the bonds of caste, and the baneful custoniJ 
of ancient and tyrannous convention. 

The old Sanskrit and Koranic learning, which 
formed the guiding*'priiVclple of thought and b'c 
source of mind culture, which Inspired the ideals and 
moulded the mauners ol every age and class, was an 
influence of more ronsistent and universal appeal 
than anything which our briefer and more chequered 
history has enabled us to develop. The advent ol 
new ideas from the West would not, by themselves, 
have dispossesrd this ancient education, even though 
its vitality had sunk to a low ebb ; but the new orica 
tation which an English governmcilt of necessit) 
brought with it, introducing new purposes, new 
me-thods, new values, into every department oi 
human life, meant a hopeless break-up of th« ole 
reKirac Moreover, the experiment of modern West 
ern education, imposed upon certam sections of thi 
male population, between certain stages of then 
development, iiitroduefed, as it was, partially, arbi 
trarilv. and with little reference .to the events am 
surro'undings of daily life, was bound to lead to thi 
present chaos and confusion. Thus t^e homeconti 
nues to reproduce the life of a bygore age patheti 
cally robbed of purp>jse and raeamni^', btc&nBG un 
related to tbe needs Li-day, while education widen 
the gulf, by impaxiJng to the schoolboy Icstous o 
which the subjects I'ickj that harmony o‘ sequence am 
the method which coii^ give them a living meaning 
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iparUng them, moreover, !ii a forcian ^tongue, 
hich he but seldom wholly masters. The language 
his infancy remains to him. therefore, more f)ften 
an not, a mere patois for domestic neodsunnd tlic 
ngnt.ge whicli he acquires !n sclif>ol-iIavs. and for 
iblic life, niav be no more than a pedagogic 8i)erch 
lapting itself but clumsily to the expression of his 
oughts. In such surroundings the Indian child of 
ic present day can have few of the bencHts of 
odcrti system, of scientific or psychological expe- 
cnee in its early up-bringing, while the old-fashioned 
seipline of traditional culture may scarcely be 
gardctl as an active or a living inlluence. 

In no country in the world, perhaps, cvce])L <ndin, 

wc find this strange anomaly ol the Old nmj the ^ 
cw continuing side by side within the same lioiis^# 

10 same family, often the same individual (for early 
illueficc is strong), separate, unreconciled, in perpe- 
,ial silent warfare one with another. Moreover, 
inflict and antagonism between the affairs of the 
utcr woiM of worli and business, and f he ndminis-^ 
ration r»f the hfjmc, with its ceremonies of religion, 
s maniage customs,^its complex social structure is 
»fund to persist so long as w»incn live .a life apart 
litutored and untrained The problems of India’s 
iture progress are necessarily bounrl uji with the 
ducation of its women and must find tludr ultirnate 
elution insi<le the home, liv men and women In co- 
ipeiatioii. The,true tratlitions of Indian woinan- 
will icadilv cnnecdc to woman Iwr plan* in the 
Y<»lntion of intellectual and spiritii/il <ultnre;and 
nstorv confirms it ns the revival of a lo«-t idc.'d, 
caliscd in the days of India’s greatness, and firmly 
stahlished in her social order. If inimany education 
iccame unlveisal, the same for hoj' .nnd girl alike, 
or rich and poor, f^ir every caste and communit 3 ', 
issiinilation would Inevitably take place, and the 
uLnation might become norma*^ almost within one 
'cneiation. Hut an cducat|^mal reform on so large 
1 scale is a matter for legislation, and lies outside iny 
Lirgument, 

Meantime by what methods can Indian reformers 
best counter the prevalent disorder of mind and 
Spit it which pervades the home ? How can they best 
secure to the infant life of to-da 3 ' that robustness 
and sanity of development so vitally necessary to 
ftie generation which must * solve in practical 
experience the problems and theories of to-dav ? 
Hor India is no longer helpless, passive, inert. The 
restless vigour of her new avs^kening has made 
trial of its forces in countless diflerent experiments 
during the last decade or more ; hut the gradual 
rise of the spirit of nationality is now claiming all 
these energies for single united ^urpo.sc. Every 
department ^of life and thought is stirring to fresh 
uctivily ; and the vitality of its promise is most 
surely proved by the spirit of devotion and sclf- 
^critice which the new creed everywhere aroid^es. 
The movement Is alive, beyosid ali question ; among 
its leaders •and supporters are men of the widest 
range of Ihouglit and study, advanced thinkers 
at grips with probims and difficulties by 
which we of the West are never laced—men who take 
a passionate pride in their country and the great 
heritage of its past, who 3 »el reali*<e the obstacles it 
surnioult before it can become emancipated 
and play its I^rt in active modern life. 

Above allfit is necessary tJ^^cure that continuity 
between past and future witl|[)OT which no effort can 
boast*a stable foundation. Tihc necessity f<ir continu¬ 
ous growth ^nd evolutionIhaa not always been 
recognised i| Europe, but Eiijs never been defied 


with Impunity. In India the growth 

from within is even more fundamentally important, 
by reason of her long anteceilent civilisation and the 
strong instinct of conservatism in the life of every 
class. Tlie New Renaissance ol tlic liast is a move¬ 
ment of the widest possible scope. Eicrnents of the 
successive waves which came to Ivuropc in the advent 
of the New Learning, the Reformation of the I6th 
centurv, and the nationoj revival of the IDth, are all 
present in the quickening tjf Young liuiia of today. 
The com sc which this nifivciiient will take is as yet 
undetermined ; we only know that everything which 
India’s ])ast civilisation has accumulated of literature, 
ti^t, music, and S{)iritua] culture, has fell the stimulus 
')f new life, and will play its part in the moulding of 
New India out of the present turmoil. 

The practical icsults ol the modern Nationalist 
revival iu Buiope ate now incarnated in the educa¬ 
tion oi the child ol this generation ; and the lessons' 
of national growth and evolution are thu.s secured 
to future generations by being implanted upon the 
child iniagination during its most impressionable 
3 ’ear 8 . The influences of childhood are, irithmit 
ibmbf, the most pcnnanciit and indelible. Even 
accidental impicssions received at this period have a 
Undenev to d< minaic subconscious tliought and so 
tr> dctcrtninc action, as morh-rn psychology, eonfiriii- 
ing the old Jesuit a<lnge, li'is recognised. The need, 
tiiei'Lforc, of a rhildhood training which shall embody 
llie nation’s ideals is clcailv of the first necessity for 
India'.s future progress. This nurtuie and training of 
the child is miniially 1 he province of the home and 
propeilv the weak of women. Hnt, until the home 
is prepared to perform iis part, dcv<ited reformers 
can do much to enable modem educatioiiul science to 
nlilisc t)ie resources of India’s national heritage for 
the mental and ])hvsical culture of young children. 
There are signs that such a change is already 
coming 

In recent 3 'eais, and for the firsi time, a children’s 
litcratnrc^is slowly growing tip in Bengal—a literature 
of Indian tales anrl legemls iiiustrutcd with Indian 
pictures.* Hut the beginnings arc still small and 
local, and the need is national. Tliis task must not 
lie poslfioncd to some more convenient season or 

leisure moments ol busy men, to be 
dealt witli when the claims of public office and ol 
affairs have been satisfied. Tlie mind of the child is 
unceasingly actiye and receptive, his hun^r foj 
knowledge al)opt the world he lives in is con- 
stantpand should he wisely fed. The world of his¬ 
tory, literature and legend is full of incident and 
movement, adventure and romance. The stories they 
yield must he told with skill and sympat hy, simply 
and v\itli sincerity. The wonders of nature, the lilt 
# of forest, plain and river, of bird and beast, of tret 
and flower, .are the intimate comrades of childhood 
Vision and understanding are needed to interprei 
even the outer meaning of these, to explain theii 
forms and phases, their purpose and development 
and their relation to human life. Colour and song- 
innate expressions of Indian aesthetic genius^ant 
the rhvthm of ordered movement as well as of sound 
have been too long banished from so-called prartica 
life. These iimst become considered agents lu awaken 
ing aftef training the ptreeptions and faculties c 
cliildhrurd. All th^* elements, in short, which wi 
take their share in the social reconstrnefion of th 
future, must be brought togeihcr in harmonious com 
bination to form the environment of the child 4)( ti 
day. 

The narrow pedantry of the 19th century, whicl 
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au^jht by rule anti rote, by weary meinorisiti;? of 
ead formulae, together with the Spencerian doc* 
rines and materialistic codes of the period, have 
jased to be a danger to us in the West. A wave (if 
lellrnisni, which always brings with it a return to 
ature and new life, has delivered us from that parti* 
jiar bondage. Ilutalate outcrop, transplanted by 
lacaulay and his catly Victorian associates, still 
(jurishes in India, in school and college, in tlie 
iiougbt and conversation i>f the ‘literate* classes. 
eUverance must come to ludia through her own 
lort, by an ardent cnltivaiion of the ancient arts, 
lie ancient learning and wisdom, along the lines 
rhtch modern educational and psychological scien(;e 
as discovered for our use, in such a way as to sow 
lie seeds of a sturdy and stlf-reliant national growth 
I the fertile soil of childhood's training-ground. 

Hy such means is it possible to awaken living 
itcrests, to appeal to inborn instincts and inherited 
ssociations, and thereby to train a character which 
lall discover b«>th purpose and inspiiation in the 
ind of its birth, I'or each nation must inevitably 
ad growth, direction and energy from witiiin, before 

can realise its true destiny, and bring to the 
amnion treasure-house ol the worhl’scivrlisatiousthe 
ift of its own particular and distinctive genius. Por 
tree generations, or more, under the security of the 
’ax Britannica', the national art of India has 
ecliued, education has been perverted, activity dc- 
ected from its normal course ; thought has become 
trophied, culture is suspended. The chastisement of 
ur peace is upon (hem. 

The civlHsation of India luif dwindled, during this 
eriod, to a meniory, its cults and ei rcnionies to a 
teless observance ; the motives and practice of daily 
le aie sought from wUhont. But for tlie jealous 
jstody of their heritage by the women—at ail (lines 
nd in all countries the nntnral guardians of national 
jlturc—cvcn the meiriuiy might have taken its place 
rith the history of tlie past, and the links of the 
liain have been severed beyond all pnss!bi[ity of re- 
Titon. For the effort to revive a disused speech of an 
bsolctc custom has never yet produced tu national 
[isult ; its utmost achievement is to stimulate inter- 
st and research among the learned, and t() provide 
laterial for antiquarian discussion. India's ctvflisa- 
ion, however, is not dead but dorninnt ; and the 
^icll ot its long sleep is at last being broken. The 
pnnis^ance of the p’^esent day scekp insjjir«;tion and 
uidance at its source Bnt with th^ reaction against 
he passive inertia of generations comes a certain 
anger from emotionalism—the mesmerism of bygone 
lories and the tendency to perpetuate past failings 
ncl ignorance because they lonii a part of sacred 
radition. As it is the province of woman to guard 
nd to preserve, so it must be the task of enligliteiied* 
mmen to .select that wliich is worthy of preserva- 
ion and reject all that is no longer relevant. It Is 
Heirs to save and defend the vital element in trudU 
ion, the living heritage of faith and understanding, 
le special aspect of truth and beauty which finds 
iparatc embodiment in every people, grows with 
aeir growth and progresses with their progress. 

\Vitli the awakening of a national consciousness, 
le motives for national reform have now become 
isisteut. The outw.'ird expression of these lAtftives— 

hymptom of all pioneer worI(.—remains hitherto 
dated and spasmodic. The tendency to theorise 
nd debate, to discuss political actions and reactions, 
0 d^al with symptoiirs and externals, is still some¬ 
what exaggerated. It is in the nurseries of to-day 
iiaf the forces must be fostered and organised which 


will hereafter Svork out the regeneration of India !n 
harmody and co-operation ; aud this child-nurtutc 
should be made the 6rst and permanent charge upon 
the time, energy and expenditure of all the reforming 
zeal w liicU now seeks an outlet. 

I'iually, we must remember that, though the 
buildir g up of India’s future in the light of the present 
iKitioiui! revival must incontestably be planned and 
carried out by Indians aud for ludians, the experience 
touches not India alone but all mankind. The world 
at large will be not mily spectator but partaker of its 
results. When the light of Classic thought and Classic 
culture—the rediscovered treasures of Hellenic genius 
—dawned u]ioii the darkened understanding of 
mediaeval Europe, the day of a new era was born, 
^11(1‘■modern civilisation came into being. So, to 
ebinplete the cycle, the impuKse of modern thought 
and modern progress was earned in the last ofniurv 
to the Classic East The normal eilects of such a 
contact were, for the time being, delayed through 
artiricc and experiment on the part of Anglo-Indian 
'opinion. The ‘Orientalists’ wijiild hear of no con 
taniiiiatiiui of the new-found '•.reasuies of Eastern 
learning ; the ‘A.nglicists’ liad ni> thought but t(» 
cleau tile slate and inscribe upon it the wiiting of the 
West In the event, India has, to the outward eye, 
Iain dormant under the imposition of an alien culture, 
substituted for her own, but never .adapted to hei 
needs Vet the fruit of an unwilling union wa,' 
maturing, in spite ol conflict and reluctance ; anebthe 
rebirth of to day, however ardently national in form, 
owes its incentive to the direct influence of the West 
upon the East. 

Throughput all recorded history the great civilisa- 
tiems of East and West have held singularly aloof 
from one another in all their inmost experiences. 
Conquest, invasion, and trade have effected an inter- 
couise between the t^o in external dealings which has 
but deepened the inst,incts of mutual le.servc. To-day 
vve must learn a new le.^Soii—that a freer interchange 
of thought and ideas between different people.s endan¬ 
gers nothing of permu.ueut value, and obliterates 
only those characteristics which accident has foster¬ 
ed, while enriching the elemeuts of their sever^ji 
strength. In its response to the stimulus of an out- 
.side influence, the culture of a people, no less than the 
character of an inditiduu*!, cun best realise its ov'ti 
purposes and power.*«, and achieve its highest self- 
development. Therefore, if the destinies ol East and 
West arc knit togeit'er at the present day, and for so 
long as the partnership may continue, let ea ch see to 
it that the union may be productive of the best 
results, without compromise of sentiment or of con¬ 
viction on eithf.r side, and lay the ^foundations of 
a larger development and a wider achievement than 
the world has yet witnessed. * 

• (JitutUrly Review, LoufJoUt April, 1918, 


Rai Bahadur Sris Chandia Basu* 

The subject of this sketch is one of the most 
emiiienL Indians of our time. Ilis'*tnany qualities of 
head and heart are inherited from his father, Babu 
Shama Cliaran Basil, who soon after f^ie annexation 
ol the Punjab in 184f> came to Lahl^re and, after 
filling the Head Mastji^fShip of the schcf'il which was 
started under the t/isjftices of the .-Vmeiican Mission 

there, entered Government service,. 

Rai Bahadur Srrs yiiandra Basu il/as abotit six 
years old—for he wttsjbi rn on the 20tb March 1861 
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-when his father died. Uis cdn- 
trition, therefore, had to he 
h)()kcil after "by his mother. In 
bis bovbood he gave proof of his 
remarkable intelii^jence and his 
aradeinie career was a very 
brilliant one. lie passed the 
Entrance Examination of the 
('alcutta University held in 
December 1876 with ^rcat dis¬ 
tinction, standing first in the 
►runjjil) and third in order of 
meni in the University and was 
awarded a gold medal, books 
\v<<rth 50 rupees and the first 
selmlnrshi]! in the province. We 
prosecuted his further studies 
(n (»fie bahorc Ooverninent 
f vllege, frnin which he passed 
the I'irst livnniination itj Arts 
m ihe first divisiyin in ISTS, 
'standing again fust in the pro- 
Miiee lie took his*U A. deyi'-e 
ui the first iJivision, in |aniia«^Y» 
and then iuined the 
Tiaining College fot Teaeheis 
wliitli iiatl lieen then leccnllv 
established at Lalioie. Me pass- 
td the Filial • Examination—an 
ef ainiiialion corresponding to 
the E T. Examination fit our 
universities in these days—in the 
first division in 1SS2 and was 
iquiointtd ofhnating «<icoi;d 
master tif the Lahore Dtstiict 
llu'h School, fioin which he 
ha<l passed the Enttance Exa- 
mnmtion of tlie Calcutta l^ii- 
versit y. While serving a 

f'achci in this school, he studied 
la\y and appeared in Jaiiiniiy 
ISs*’, iu the X’aUilsliip • Exa¬ 
mination of toe Allahaliad High 
Court, which he passed with 
distinction, 

fvarly in befoy; the 

result ot the Law Ivxaininatiftn 
xvas out, there was established 
a Model School at Lahore, iu 
connection with the Trniniiig 
College of which he was ap¬ 
pointed Head Master. His 
success as a teacher, and the 



respect shown to* him by bis • 
pupils polluted him out as the fit person for appoint¬ 
ment to tins pri'/.c post after only a few months', 
service in ili^ Educational Department. He tvas the 
Master of the first model school in India 
Wiien the result of his law examination was out, 
he left tla* Eiiucational D partment and came tei 
Meerut to pri^tise his profession. After about three 
years’ practice iu the DIstJfct Law Courts there, 
he came to Allaliabad in 1886, to join the High 
Court bar. In4iis student days, Mr. Sris Chandra 
had learnt Mr. Pitman’s system of shorthand and 
phonograplft^ which stood him in good stead at this 
time, for UT was due to ii that he was appointed 
Judgment Reporter in the Court. As a short- 

reporter, Rai Bahadur Sris Chandra was, 

• was in practice, singularly adept. Regarding 
hia"cmctenct in shorthayd ^^rit^g Mrs. Annie Besaut 
„ fjfllowing testimliLv/:—“I am indebted to 

«abu Sris Chandra Basu, Benares, for the 

8-21V4. 


wonderfully accurate report wliich he most kindly 
took of the disc.mr.sc«i. 1 liavc been reported by the 
best London men, but have never sent a report to 
the prc'^s with less correction than that supplied by 
mv amateur fiicnd.” 

'•Babu Sris Chandra always has tried to master 

the subject he has taken iu hand. When he made up 

his mind to master Hindu Law, trauslations in 
English of a few Hindu Law books did not satisfy 
him. He turned to the original authorities to study 
the subject, lint the difliculty that he had to 
encfSuMcr v\ as Ids Ignorance ‘if Sanskrit. When he 
settled down iiL practice be commenced its study. 
11c louud out for bhuself wliat Ibe late Right Hon. 
Professor Max Muller wrote to him many years 
afterwards, namely that “jio one knows Sanskrit 
who doe.s not know Panini.” 

He took, therefore, to the study of Pantgi. The 
difliculty of Panini is well known to all Sanskrit 
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holnrs. Stu<leius oi. the sulycct at Benares 'spend 
dozen or mf>re years in rnastcrinf' it. In 
hile still pruclising at the Allahabad High Court, 
e published tlie frrst chapter of the first book of 
anini witli its Knglish translaiiun and a commen* 
iry and copious explanatory notes. The publication 
as welcomed by leading Sanskrit scholars all over 
le woild. Professor Max Muller who had then 
■own grey in the study of Sanskrit wrote to the 
ithor 

“Prom what I have seen of it, it will be a very 
?eful work. What should I have given for such a 
ork forty years ago when I puzzled my head over 
anini’s Sutras and the commentaries 
It is not necessary Ir) give the opinions of other' 
ell'kiiown Sanskrit scholars of Europe and 
mcrica. But he found that he could not complete 
ic self imposed task satisfactorily, as the prac* 
cc of his profession stood in his wav of doing 
). Either he should give up Piiiiini or the 
ractlce ol law. The edition of Paniiii, which he 
as bringing out, was meant to pave the way 
)t only to the study of Hindu I/aw but fjf all the 
iglwr branches of Sanskrit learning. Keniembering 
lat no great cause has ever been achieved without 
icrifice, he gave up the practice of his profession and 
jtered The Provincial judicial Service to which the 
overnment W’as pleased to appoint him as a second 
rade Mtinsif and posted him to Ghazipur. He i<dned 
le service on the 11th April, 1892. 

The Publication of his trauslatioii of Panini 
as delayed by many causes over wliich he had no 
mtrol. He did not find that leisure in the service in 
le expectation of which he had given up the 
rofession. At Gliazipur he had to try a very 
■implicated case of Muhomedan Ivaw. f’an the 
t^ahabis pray in the same mosque with the Bunnis ? 
hat was the dispute between the litigious parties 
rho sought justice nt his hands. Extensive reading 
f almost the whole literature of Mahomedan 
irisprudencc in the original Arabic—for wdiich he 
ad to get hooks published outside India, in 
lahomedan countries such as Egypt and Persia, 
Dok him nearly a year to decide this iniptirlant 
rise. It is a decision which is of great value to 
ndian lawyers, lor it ha.s settled, once for all, a vefy 
loot point of Mahotnedan Law. 

In the beginning ol 1S9G he was transferred to 
lcnare.s and here he saw mote prospect of completing 
hf translation and publication of Panini’s Grammar. 
Tie work was completed towards thV close of^^the 
ear 1898. IVofcssor Max Muller sent his congratu* 
ations to the author in the warmest languagf. He 
vrolc :—“Allow' me to congratulaU; you ou your 
uccessful termination of ranini's (Grammar, ll was 
t great undertaking, .and you have done your part 
if the woik admirably. I say once more, what 
hould 1 have given for such an edition of Panini 
vheo I W’as young, and how much time it would 
lave s.aved me and others. WTiatcver people n».iy 
ay, no one knows Sanskrit wlio does not know* 
^anini.” 

A portion of this work has been prescribed as a 
ext-book In the M. A. Examination of the London 
-niversity. It Is the only instance of an Indian 
luthor’s work finding a place in the curricul im of 
dudies in the highest examination of an European 
lUiiversity. 

The Siudhanta Kaumudt of Bhatiojl Dikshita in 
Evhich Panini’s aphorisnis are rationally arranged, 
8 studied by some students of Sanskrit almost all 
3ver India. The translation of this important work 
ivas taken in hand by the late Professor Horace 
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Hayman Wilsoit, the first Ilodcn Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, and it was advertised by the Oriental 
Translation Fund as under preparation more than 
three quarters of a century ago. But it was never 
publishedf Kai Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu, by 
completing the translation of this important work, 
has placed Sanskritists under great obligation to him. 

The study of Hindu Law not only demands a very 
cfrjcient knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar, but also of 
Hindu Philosophy, Upanishads, the Vedas, the Pura- 
nns, and even the Tantras. How carefully Rai 
Bahadur Sris Chandra Basu has studied these difier-* 
ent branches of Sanskrit learning U evident from his 
“Catechism of Hinduism” which was published in 
1899. yflic “Daily Practice of the Hindus" from his 
,'cji ah’fO is an evidence of his mastery of Hindu plii- 
losopiiy and learning. 

At his suggestion was started the important and 
well-known series of the Sacred Books of the Hindus 
by the Panini flllicc of .Vllahabrul and to this series he 
has contributed (lie translalioii.s ol l.sa, Kenn, Katha, 
•P/.asna, Mtimlaka, Mandiikya and L'hatidogya I'pa- 
nishads, with llic Commontafy of M.adhva, the 
Wdanta Sutra wit.h ^hc ('onimcntary nfifaladcva 
ainl two scclions of Viijiia-ValUa Smiiti with the 
Commentary known as .Milaksbara and notes from 
the gloss Balambliatti. All tliesc works have been 
very favtiuralily spoken of by competent Sanskrit 
scholars ol the East and the West. 

Although Sris Ch.aiidra Basu’s great ambition wjs 
to achieve a thorough mastery ol Hindu Law in 
which, as shown above, he has remarkably succeeded, 
the study of religions has been very dear to him. He 
has devoted much of his time to the comparative 
study of religious. Like the great Raja Ram Mohan 
Koy, he has studied the religious scriptures ol the 
principal laiths of India from their original sources. 

A thorough master <*f Sanskrit and Arabic, the 
study of the Sacred Bonks of the Hindus and 
Mflboinedaus in the original did not piesent any 
dilficnlly to him. But he had to learn Hebrew and 
Greek to understand the OUl and New Testaments of 
the Christians. 

His creditable knowledge of Latin, French and * 
German shows the interest he has also taken in 
comparative philol(»gy. 

Serious scholars are* generally known to be devoid^ 
of what Is called “wit and humour." But his “Folk 
Talcs of llindusthan'* .shows how cleverly he can 
wield his pen for waiting stories interesting and 
entertaining to the old and the young alike. These 
stories have been published by him under the 
pseudonym of iSVj?ji7r Chilli. In reviewing them, the 
late Mr. Stead rote in the Kc'. icw of Reviews for 
October, 1917 “Stories of a type that recall the 
dclighlful romances of Ihe Arabian Nights." We 
may safely predict that like the Arabian Nights 
cnter.*ainmciit8, these stones will be eagerly read in 
ages to come by all ‘ classes of people. These have 
already been translated Into Bengali and their 
translations in some other vernacular.^ arc In course 
of jireparation. 

Rai Bahadur Sris Chabdra Basu has also done a 
good deal in the cause of education. ,\Vhilc practising 
his profession at Allahabad, he found that there 
was DO school for the education of V^udian girls 
there. The only school jvhich existed that time 
was conducted by theicnana Mission'^hose aim 
was conversion. A giiisv school was urgently need- 
ed and he worked bard to establish it. It was 
opened on the New yea s Day of 18^8. It was 
the first school of its Allahabad ,and is still 

in existence. [ \ 


Nlil’AUivSE 1JFE AND FHOliliUT F 

He was Sub-judgc ol Uurcilly \vli*n His Majesty 
ijiiii'Hmperor Edward VII breathed his laSt. Asa 
ijting niemorkil to our late beloved Sovereign, he 
iigecslcd to the public the efstahlishiueiU o^a school 
jcaiing the Emperor’s name. He has been instru- 
iK’iital in bringing this school into existence. 

Sris (Miandra Basu takes great interest in the 
Iciilral Hindu College, of which he has been a trustee 
likI a member of the managing committee ever siufc 
is ioundation, and his connection with the 
licoRophical Society dates from 18S0. 

Uis “Easy Introduction to Yuga Philosophy,” 
Shiva Sanihita,” “Gheranda Samhita,’^ “Three 
'aillih (jf Theosophy,” “Compass of Trutli*” and 
Dtjodialions to Mr. Ram Prasada’s translation 
*t Sutras of Patunjali, and Mr. Ernest W^oud’ 
Iall^ial^<)n ol the Gatuda Puruna show how tiis 
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active mind is in eager pursuit ,ot reuUsiug the tru 
natuie ol the higher sell. * 

Puliiic honours and distinctions do not, as a ruk 
come to tliose wlio do noi set k for them. Vet h 
has l)ccn theii rceijiient without in any way solicitin; 
for them In IPOU. lie was ihi/iiinated by Governmen 
a l*\I!ow id the Allahabad rniveisity. In recognitiui 
of his servicc-s us un able juflicial ofticer, he wa 
created a Rai Italiaduv by the Gtivcniuient ol Indij 
on ihr Coronation Day.At llis Most Gracious Majest; 
the King-Eraperoi (U’orge V’, He is also a recipien 
ol llie t'oronatitni Durbar Medal For a man ol hi 
utmng ualiirc, a scholar ami tiiiidver, these distiiu 
tiiuis sln>’v the esteem in which he is held by ill 
'tiuveinment wlumi lie and his iamily have nius 
Inv.ilU sei\ed loi two generations .—The i'ioacc/ 
Deecmbcr SJ, lb 12 . 


NEPALKSK LIFE AND TlIUUGlil FKDM THE 

BENGALI STANDPOINT 


•Ni pal is rMlAPlTEU »Y MANY NA'IIONS. 

r"^lKST ul all, ii by tilt word “NcpaleSL” 
wo mean simpU'' an inhabilaut ol the 
territory of Nepal we are ([uite eor- 
[tet. But it by tlial term we unclerstuud a 
loinogencuus {)co])le witJi one religion, one 
aiigurtgc, one set of manners tind eustoins 
ukI the same habits*of lile and thought, 
;vt are seriously mistaken. In Bengal and 
i’l'per Indiii—in faet'in almost every pro- 
^ nice of India—the si>ukcn dialect dillers in 
liilerent districts, but it is understood all 
Liver the province. It is diflicult for one to 
bGieveme when I sa}'that an inhabitnut 
of the Nepal territory may very^ often have 
A neighbour not a sylla^^le of whose con¬ 
versation he is able to understand. Thus, 
the Liinboo, whose home lies between the 
Meein and the* Arun rivcrij in Eastern 
Nepal, I^s a dialect diflerent from that of 
the l\iratis who occupy the Irans-Aruii, 
region. And the Newars, the Alangars^ the 
Jurfmgs, the Yakhas,(Sa«skrit Yakshas), 
the Suuwars, the Tamangs, &c., have each 
A separated dialect, a separate form of 
worship, separate maimers and customs 
and separate habits of life. There is 
course a lingua IVanea fur the whole of 
Nepal wlieh is understood all over the 
Lcrritorjj(E This is tie language ot the 
Brahmans and ChhefrNs, usually known 
a.s*Khas Kura or the dialed of the KhSs 
^FChhe^is, , i > 

The flollowing of physiognomy 


are found among the dillcrent c.istcj of th 
Nepalese 


A. '] IT'L pvuh liju.; eyt 

and Ldl stalnvc) 

1. Ht.ihiuan (Lpadliy.iy.t) ^ 

2. [ujby Brahman (a iui.\cd t.iat) | H lylitr c.tsu b. U 

3. Tluikurj (a liigli cla-.'i Clihctn) j n.ol drink wine. 


•h 


5- 

r,. 


Clibclri 

Newar (Cdetk and U.tdci) 


Muldb* in rati 


I :uuiai 

I and lI 


/• 
f * 

i>. 


lean caste, 
Umicau I iwt 
< D .If.'. 11 r III 

u me. 


Kaiyi (Sunlld 
bat hi (Cobblei) 

(T'aiioi) 

D. • MEPfCii 'i\ rr c-vdii imsc, -ind stature iii 
U^nnediaie bePveti) type^ A .nici C). 

1 . Mrmg.u (Sold-.ei- in Ncp.ili . 

2. Gutungry (hlippherfD) r U^iXik wine 

3. Tamangs (Nepakic r>huL'al j 

C. Mongolian TViL (wuh flat nose, siuall 
(jue^eycb .and Jliort stalLirc). 

1. Limjno ] Of K.ibtein Ncp.tl. Cleai 

, f-abUb. D.n.U w,„o. 

3. \aklKi (Saiib. I iihbha) ) 

MliSTAL ANIl CIIAl4\t IM’.J ales (> 

1 Ht VEUl'LL. 


A. 

hUtlligeni. 

• Enterprising. 

Shrewd. 

Thrifty. 

2--5 able leader, huldnig the hi^di oflKe.^ il 
Nepal. 

Language same e'.vepi that'd the Newar-. 

B. h) The Newars aie the au-st intelligeniy 
this type, (id All the urjclean caaleb (i.e. thoic whus 
water is not drunk by the higher castes) are nicluUei 
in this type. 

Tj'p^ n. ' • 

Intelligence inferior to that vf type A, • 
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ryjjc A of the Jvcpalesc. 



Type n (jf t.|je NopalcSf, 


Kntcipiibiny, 

Improvident. 

Alore Ii;pdy thaiv lype A, 

Jiac/i oj tkese hiiA a separate dialctt. 

Type i\ ' - 

InlelliKence inferidv lo tliat of lypta A and 15 
piisin^^. * 

Improvident. 

\ ery hardy with a spiiif, 

Kach has a separ?iie dialed. 

Intermarna^e (ijluwcd between i ?. 


r ACTORS OF LaNITV AMONO TlIK KKI»ALJifc 

A foreigner is therefore likely to err 
us cstmiatc of the tone of Nepalese life ai 
tnoiiglit, even when he directh’ conies 
contact witli t^eni, as he is liable to gem 
iilize from specific instiinces of one class 
Nepalese. A et there are some j)rcdon3ina: 
tacti^rs tending to unite these rather het 
rogeneous races.--Lef, us notice them i 
bricny as possible. 

(i) The political factor. 

In the year ITGDiA.D., a Gurkha chi 
of Western Nepal, named Pri.thinarayai 
conquered the valley of Nepal tlien occi 
pied by the Newar kings. He sulAjequenil 
cxlciided his conquj^t to EasteiSn Nepi 
bringing under sul^ction, after a cont 
nuous and severe struggle, the brave an 
hardy Kiratis and iLimboos oft Easter 
Nepal. Khas Kura.MV- the dialecl of tl 


. Type C of the Nepalese. 

'hlictris, has ^^auied currency in Nepal 
iiieeilicn. , 

(ii) Common religion. 

•The evolution of Ilincluisiii in the Ne])al 
>1 today is worth a careful study. It is 
iil^rcsting to note that*the.whole oi liast- 
rn Nepal, which formerly professed Lama- 
in some form or other, has adopted 
linduism, beneath the vefteer of which 
^ainaism is still traceable. Tlic problem 
>f the lower castes in Bengal still remains 
iractically unsolvctl. But in Nopal it has 
>ecn solved by the ruler. Tliere, the 
.ramaists have not only been brought 
vithin the pale of Hinduism but watei» 
ouehed by them can be /reefy used by all 
he higher tastes. This is mainly due to 
he influence ol^thc ruler of Nepal over the 
Nepalese societjo Througfi this influence 
ven the Bhutias and Lepchas ol Nepal 
lave been admitted into the rank of clean 
XLstes vhose^ater can b| used by all the 
ligher caste^ He exerts Ai influence over 
-he Nepalese even outside the Nepal terri- 
f>ry. -By the law of Nepal a criminal may 
oi5e his castdln' way of f^unishment for a 
^•cry serious offence. i ^ 



. Type C. 

* Sardar Paliadur Riiimdal] Dewao, 

Kctin d l)y. Supdt. of r(dice. 

Thus, the people of Nepal feel that thej 
arc bound b}' a common cord of unity 
Such proverbs as 

1 . ?r ^ I 

Lei me stay in Nepal even though 1 ina; 
have just a haudlul of food to eat. 

2. Mm X ^ i 

«« . 

Rice and milk of other places cqua 
nett!e-*iftTy and rice of Nepal. 

clearly show how they are fond—an 
even proud—of their mother country, 

CUAKACTKKISTICS Ol* Nui'ALHSE LjFE.* 

The Nepalese has some general ehafl 
acteristics which are worth notice. 
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I'irstly, he is brave and likes to be call- 
cl so. Over 75 per cent, of the Nepalese 

Klines bear the words or I 






j'swiftr 




So very fond are the people of the word 
that tliey appl^^ it to almost every 
urm of praise, c. praise for j^encrosit^^, 
lonest}”, charity, kindness, etc. A form of 

alutation in Nepal is “Give me 

iefory.” 

Secondly, the next virtue in a Nepalese 
s his spirit ot obedience. Visitors to 
)arjeeiing often experience it. When a 
lasscr-by wants a Nepalese to pluck a 
vild Hower or orchid for him from a 
tiilicult place, the reijnest is readily com- 
)lied with. The best example of this 
labit of obedience is found in the jails of 
vcpal. The prisoners arc sometimes sent 
m business without a guard to distances 
nvolving two to three days* journey and 
t is expected that these prisoners would 
villingly return to the jail, and strange 
o say, they do actually return there. The 
)olitical incidents connected With the 
:areer of General Bhiiu Singh afl'ord 
mother striking example of the obedience 
)f the soldiers to the power that be. Vet 
)ne feels that this is an honourable sort of 
jbedience free from that mean and obse- 
[uieus slavishucss which is often so dis¬ 
gusting. • 

Thirdly, the Nepalese has a dashing 
spirit, lie is liardy, energetic and enter- 
irising. liis active habit is apparent to 
my casual observer who sees him only 
talking along the streets of Darjetiing. 
^oads of one-and-a-half to two maulids are 
>ftcn carried by them from a distance of 
>0 miles across a mountainous region 
without any good road. In the forests of 


ll- latioft by far preponderates over others 
3e Over half the population of, the distrief 
including the Teraie (where the bulk of tin 
people are non-Ncpalcse) is Nepalese. It 
the polyglot district ol Darjeeling, Ncpalesi 
lias assumed the position of lingua franca 
•All walks of life in Darjeeling, ranging 
from the tea-garden cooli to the Sub 
Deputy Magistrate or Deputy Superinten 
dent of Police, the Nepalese arc in posses 
sioif. At present there is a sprinkling o 
/!^gr«duatcs and undergraduates and a fev 
_ •matrieulates among them ; and the need o 
y education, at least from the vociiciona 
y* point of view, is being felt. As an iustanci 
of Nepalese enterjirise 1 may quote that o 
a Nepalese tea-garden efioli at Kurseotij. 
who amassed about ten* thousand rupee.* 
se l)y dairy farming in Burma. Such in 
o stances can be very easily multiplied, 
a Some of the ancient customs that lingei 
a among the Nepalese of to-day arc those o 
a female liberty and Brahman, teachers giv 
11 - ing free tuition to seliulars residing witi 
IS llieni, both the teaehcis and the scholar 
ol being supported by free grants of lam 
it iroui the State. A thriving institution o 
this kind may be seen at Dingla on th< 
id Arun river near Bhiijepnr. 

SJLAVliKV IN Ni-PAL. 

It may cause vhe refined taste of tin 
twentieth eeutury to shudder to liear tha 
slavery actually exists in Nepal and tt 
” know tliat human beings aic bought am 
sold there. Vet one needs being undeceiv 
ed if one exj>ccts to^ see the horrii)Ie seem 
of a Bra/:iliaiP slave market repeated ii 
Nepal. The slaves are called Kauian 

(^^Ttx) aud Ka'jnari (—most probah 

ig ly the colloquial forms ol and 

r- They live with tlieir masters in the sanu 
.o house or et)mpouiKl aiili arc well fed auc 
ly clad and enjoy more comforts than the avei 
g. age workman in Nepal. The master bean 
re tlie expense ol marrying his Kamaia to c 
of Kjimari bought for the purpose. Of course 
)n he does so out of economic consideration- 
of to add to his live stock. 1 he slave has t 


\ssam may be seen a number of Nepalese 
teeping large herds of buffaloes whicli 
neld them good incomes. The available 
ungk lands of the Kalimpong subdivision 
n Darjeeling have been reclaimed mainly 
yy Nepalese labour and cm’rg 3 \ The 
•^iJpalese immigrants have settled also in 
9arma and Bhutan. In the hill portion of 
:hc Darjeeling district the Nepalese popu- 


castc corresponding to that of his master 
Sometimes a slave is given - liberty by hii 
master. A slave thus liberated by a Chhetr 
master is eallcd ^ Khoas. In vhe ne>t gene 
ration, the Kho;^s becomes a TGharti, uni 
in the third gcnct'ation the family name o 
tlie master, namely, Chhetri is assumed 
The evolutiod h rather interesting bu 
such a family I'l ccupies a cdmparativel; 
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/Wi r pfisition in society. Another nntne 
n' ri slave in Nepal is iiajji\%'i. not 

lie nrifilial slaves l)c the captives laken 
oin the vfintpiisherl Hijjis (or Brijjis) 
.hose hinj^dotn lay on tlie northern side 
I tile trangt-s, as they itii^ht liave tonght 
x^'onst their neij*hbonr, the Lichhavis 
i' Nepal, the territory oi‘ the latter 
:irf:endinj 2 ; upto the lianks of the Ganj^es 
s far as iiuxlern llajipur ? 

^ Tin-: Xj;i'Ai.ksk ^^Ayr.rAOE. 

As an Indian veniacidar Nepalese has 
oine charaet'-ristics which may well en- 
a^e our attention. * 

(i) It has very largely drawn upon 
i.'iiiskrit for its stoek ol woids : e. g., 
onie of its ta)llo(|u1al wfirds are*: — 

nr * (San-:. ^.) 

rtrt ( f% + (peak \ 

flffPlfT (lam.'uind)* (maid) 

(S.tn.s. w);?tf7T 

(ii; u lias a liking for Jvords of li(|uid 
oiind. e. cr.. 

•• 

(SdflJ 

ft’TW ^f^(Miowy peak) 

(wife) [Sans ] 

'(iii) Thel doubly doi g vowel sound 
ailed ill Sanskrit is ned in colloquial 


Nepfilese, o.g., wlicn he wants to emphasizi 
tlic in (black) the Ncjialcse will saj 

^T-^, als<j ^-v~r{ (white), TT-iffT-TT (red). 

Points OF Similarity hktween the 
Bengali and i'he Nepalese peoples. 

There js a striking resemblance betwcei 
the Bengali and Nepalese life and thought 
I propose to place here some data t< 
bring tlie point home to the rcadcr’i 
iniud. 

(1) SlMlLARITA' or MANNERS AND 
. erSTOMS. , 

(a) The custom ot Bengal allow 
cuttin'g jokes among certain relation; 
only^. 

Ti.C*. Uetvveen Sister-ln-Lavv and sislci’s husband. 

Eroiher-in-I.aw and sislei’s husband. 
(Irarid-falher and ^rand-son. 

(ivand-nmther and j-rand-rhildren. 

This custom also prevails among thi 
NepaV*se. 

On the other hand, among the Bengali 
there are certain other relations, some 
times within the same family, whom** 
woman,may not touch, even through ai 
intervening stufT or speak to. These ar 
the husband’s efuer brother or niaterna 
uncle. The Nepalese woman also respect 
the same custom. • 

(/>) Salutation by touching the feet.i: 
not so much in fashion among our up 
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ountrymeii ; * hut the iVishion obtains 
►oth anionf^ tiic Ronpjali and the Nepalese. 

(2) RIvLIGIOUS KITKS ANI> C KKKMoNlKS. 

(a) Worship of Sakti in dilterentforms, 
uch as Kali, Durjj[;i, jagaddhatri, &:c., 
»rcvails mainly in North-eastern India 
tnly. In other parts' .of India tlie oliject 
if national worship is generally some ffod 
s distinguished from a goddess. In 
Jepal the goddess SV/A-O* is worshipped in 
icr difierent forms of K:di, Durgii, Guje:;- 
vari, &c. The l*iirga Tuja is the greatest 
lational festival among the Bengalis and 
he Nepalese only. In N(.'j>ril and Bengal 
here is an ribntjrnial consntiij)tion of 
)ieccgoods during tliis festival in autumn, 
slo Indian, eveept the Bengali and the 
Nepalese, sacrifiees a bullalo to a goddess 
ind no Indian except the Bengalis and 
•Nepalese of certain castes e.ats its tlcsh. 

(h) If the Bengali and the Nepalese 
Lgrec in observing their greatest national 
estival, they also do so in some minor 
estivals in a remarkable manner. The 
diratridvvitia festival is celei)ratcd both 
»y the Nepalese and Bengali on the 2nd 
lay after the new moon following the 
}urgapuja and it involves substantially 
.he same rites in both the cases. This 
•eremony is not observed in Upper India. 

(3) Idkas KxrRESsKn in PRiiVKUns. 

National thouglit in every c^mntry is 
■cflcctcd in its proverbs. It is reiparkable, 
;hcrefore, hov\' a large number of ^cfialese 
jroverbs arc also current in Bengal, al- 
hough they are not so much in use in 
3ihar or the United Provinces. I would 
Iraiv the attention of the reader to a few 
>f them here, viz., • 

(f ) tnr arrpiHr i ^ ’'W«t i 

One may take the lion’s share when 
ood is served with one's own hand. 

( 2 ; »TT fitir I 

\[s\i^ 1 ” 

One falls into the pit dug by oneself. 

( 3 ) I 

To speak about heaven before Indai 
[who is the king of heaven). 

( 4 ) , cn 

I? I 

The fish missed by the angler is big. 

¥ ? 


It.is no good to a crow when the bad 
fruit ripens. 

' (6)n ^*1% ^ I 

C’f^ I 

To run after a crow believing it has 
.taken away the car, i.c., to depend toe 
much on gues.s. 

( 7 ) IvJ^TT ] 

A frog in a well is always there. 

(8) 77 ^ iTTfr I r^twi I 

To acijuire learning by beating the pre 
ceptor. ^' 

(',) vrfqpgl I 

A slippery tongue witji a wicked heart. 

(10) 317 rm i 

There is hope of lile so long as there ii 
I^rcath. 

millionaire in whose house the mic 
arc crying (ironical). 

(12) 7 7^317^ I 

One’s own caste-people are one’s enemy 

( 13 ) xjr% 1 sitc^ 

=111 

Winter docs not end with one (tin 
coldest month of the year). 

( 14 ) 

5T I 

Every one s^es f.vhcn a forest is on fin 
but none sees when the mind is burniii; 
(with grief). 

( 15 ) 

^TT i 

The tig^r in the fores/: may not eat one 
but the tiger in the mind (i^nagination 
docs so. 

• (4) PorrEARiTY OF AIahahharat. 

It is noteworthy that Kamayana \ 
more widely known in Upper India thai 
Alahabharat and over 75 per cent, of th 
Hindu names in Upper India bear th 
word Rama. But even tht common fact 
of Mahabharat arc not so widely knowi 
tliete. But in 4 ^'^^RgI and r^ppal 'Maba 
bharat is as wicni’ly known as xamayan. 

(5) Linguistic coincidences. 

The genius aif.d drift of Bengali an( 
Nepalese seem be singularly similar 
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\\\t may notice the following [^)iuts in this 
■.cnncction.— • 

(a) The vocal organs of the people of a 
'onntry become habitually adaptccMo th*c 
ilteiaucc of its language. So the Heiigali 
Diigne, inspite of it*; niarvellons capacity 
.n- distinct articulatioji, is not snilable ior 
luiny of the Indian vernaculars-—not tb 
;[)cak of ;i foreign tongue. The letters 

9, [j. 'If 'I and their aspirates i. ^1, ’f 

lie oitcii confounded l)y the average,Eug- 
islnnan and the opposite mistake is gene- 
ally committed by most ol us in ])ronotiii 
■ing the Faiglish consnnants. The vocal 
lahit'is iiigrained in onr very constitution 
-the whole muscular and nervous system, 
siiiw, the Bengaji ;in(I tlic Nepalese can, 
nek u]) each otjier’s language with re¬ 
nal' k a h io faei I i t y. *1 ’ 1 1 e ;i\' er£i go c( 1 iica ted 
\epalese feels (|uile at cas*e in sfjcaking 
Ungali and generally speaks it with great 
Ineney- He speaks it with far more case 
tnd grace than tlie average educated 
iilptiri. (.)a tile other hand a Ihmgali ]jieks 
ip Nepalese more c|uiekl 3 ' than the riverage 
iiiiari df>es» or more fjniekly than the 
k’ligali can pick up IHiuIi. \Vhat 1 mean 
o suggest here is the probability of similar 
iLijustments of the voeal organs of tlte 
Bengali and the Nepalese peojVles. When 1 
irst came to the Darjieiing (listriot the 
vords passing betwceil two (piarrclling 
Nepalese women struek me as those ex- 
hanged b_v two (jdarrelling Bengali 
vomen, showing that the vocal expres- 
ions of the weaker sex (jf tlie two conn- 
lies in a state of violciit emotion are 
iHlu*. 

\h) In order to uudoistand another 
inguistic similarity 1 wowid invite the 
ittention of the reader to one leature ot 
he [Jrin language in which the terminal ^ 
s always sounded against thejomission of 
his sound in Hindi. Thus, an IJria will 
lot say or but ^ and i i 


^ery vividly remember the (‘xclamalion c>f 
in Uriu Brahman whcnndnfiring an image 
d the goddess Saraswmti. 

I” * 


So in Hindi, the words and arc 

u'onoftnced^s T^r^^and I The Nepalese 

tnd Bengali languages aic accommodating 
nougli either to keep or to drop the sound 
>t final 1 . 

9-2^ 


(e) Both in enllocpiial. Nepalese am 
Bengali the final ^ or is changed into ^ 

n.K., 

Ncpiilcsc 




• 


^ * 



'I'JiC-il 


4-lCM 

1. 



& y:^ 


(d) The ollowing among other words 
ol the Nc])alese language are also used 
ds(jmctinu‘s with a slight change) in Ben 


gaii. 

(marriage) 
»,('uin[)ani in) 
(cool) 

(water) 

'i\U\ vaffection) 
fsl'iT (l.istcful) 
(blessing) 

04*1 (hair) 

C%-^ (white) 
iUs (Sans, 

(tliuni, Bengali 


filT (a friend) used in 
a slightly different 
sense in l^erigali. 

(danger) 

(forest) 

(face) 

(Sans. » body 

singing party, 
(child, in Bengal 
tile word indicates 
male sex only) 


4lT?i) • 

The iiinectioii added to a verbal roo^ 
is the sign of the Nepalese infinitive mood. 

f<ifjT^"(Sans. 

We may account for Sanskrit -wordi 
used by two Sanskritized Indian vernacu 
lars—though it is noteworthy that mos1 
of these words do not occur in Hindi—bu1 
luAV arc yxc to explain the use of words o 
iion-Sanskritie origin in the two laii 
guages ? 

Tlic lollowiDR are some of sueh words. 


N-epalesc 

3t-' 


Bcnjjali 

®IFF1 

c«Tt^1 
C^tnl. (^’t) 


! 
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m 

Indian 

coni) 


CUil 

(fried rice hi 
some distiict) 


(f) ^ The'verbal inflection is used ir 
both the languages. 

» 

' (g^ • The pronouns of the two languages 
arc also somewhat alike ; e.g., 


(l=-vv) 

fliair 

[lot 

i|ip (bull) 
ift«l 
Tt^ 
nT«f 


^nt?i (lot) 

(cow or bull) 
^l»l 
tilvrl 
fffftf 


sil 

si'tsi! 

It’ll 

90^1 


’ll 

sifsil 

■St?!? 


(morning) (morning) 

(c) The interrogative particle fV is used 
n both Bengali and Nepalese. 


Nepalese 

Bcnp;ali 

C5l1 

'sUfsi 



f^fsi 


C^ll 


rswi 


(li) A Nepalese 

manuscript 


about the 12th century A.I), has beer 
brought from Nepal b’v Maliauialio[)a 
ilhyaya I’andit llaraprasad Sbastri, tin 
.script of wliicb bears a .strong reseniblanct 
to the Bengali aljibabet. 


Mabakal Lodge, 
Darjeeling. 

riw2ith June, 1911. 


] SrKIIAK.VXpVN Bosli 
[ Assistant Master, 
I Darjeeling High 

J School. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


English Education- 

M. E. Sadler contributes to the A/jsorc 
Economic Jounuil for May. a thoughtful 
article in the course of which he reviews 
bhetwo currents in public feeling about 
English Education. 

On the one hand there is a just sense of pride in 
,he rapid development of our secondary schools both 
or boys and girls, as well as of our Universities and 
)f the institutions which give advanced instruction in 
tcience as applied to industries. The whole outlook 
or secondary and advanced education is linghtei' tlian 
t has been before. This fir-reaching change has 
jeen brought about in the course of twenty years. 

On the other liand, there is a feeling of disappoint¬ 
ment with some of the results of the elementary 
ichools. Employers complain that boys are not so 
tccurate as boys used to be when education dbst less 
jnd school-hfe was shorter. Tbjre is also a good 
leal of concern at the want of sustained Interest in 
serious things which is shown by the great majority 
yf young people who have recently left the elementary 
schools. 


The debt which . England owes to it 
elementary schools is thus set forth : 

Careful observers note an increased ordei 
liness in English" crowds. There is more sel 
command, less roughness, a stronger feeling ft 
public order. Again, not a week passes withoi 
record in the newspapers of^ some noble deed t 
courage or heroism, done without hope of reward bi 
in unflinching and ready obedience to the claims c 
duty and human brotherhood, by some man or woma 
oh scute in station but tpiick to respond in the hot 
of sudden need to u call, which may entail injury c 
death. For this also the nation’s gratitude is due i 
part to the influence of the schools^ and of devote 
teachers working injithem. Further the good sens 
and good temper q' the Boy Scouts show wha 
excellent material the elementary-schools are turnin 
out, and how ready are great numbers of their foi 
mer pupils to throw, themselves witVi energy am 
obedience into an atBactive form of sVlf-traibing am 
of corporate service, ^Lastly, there havt gone forwar< 
from the elementary schools during the last twent 
years a large and increasing number of boys an< 
girls who have won distinction at secondary school 
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:ind Universities and have proved the*nselves worthy 
[if inj<b positions of responsibility in different* depart- 
[iicnts of the national life. 

But the Britishers who hold tlif rciiifi 
of j^overnment iii India have not yet been 
nble to make up their mind to open the 
loors of elementary education to the 
masses of the people. Those of otu* 
:onntrymen who fij?ht shy of the idea of 
giaking primary education free and coni- 
puisor^ in India should ponder over the 
forcgotiif? extract. 

But the learned writer is of opinion that 
a new spirit is wanted in the elementar.y 
schools of England. 

'they need more freedom—even fif.edoin to make 
[iiistakcs, freedom to a more independent life. 

school, if it is to dft its utmost in forming • harartei> 
needs to have a chararicr, an individuality, of its 
own. The teachers. If trusted more and less restricted 
in their work by le^ulalions, w«1uld bnnft greater 
ficshncss and spontaneity into the work of the 
schools. It is true that wc should have to pay a 
price for this. 'Phings would not go well everywhere ; 
cspetially at there would be some confusion 

an® iiregularity. But in the long uin freedom would 
bring new life. To make the head teachers of 
elementary schools fiecr in the conditions of their 
woik ; to throw on them greater individual respon- 
Mliil'ty for ihc planning fif the. course •of study ami 
fur the methods of school work ; to give them freedom 
in the choosing of their assistants ; to entrust to 
them, in short, powers like lh®se which arc enjoyed 
by the head-masters and head-mistresses of secondary 
schools would be but to lake R step further on the roa<l 
of liberty m school cirga!ii/,\tion which we have alieady 
followed so far with, in the iiiain, good results. With 
this increased frccilom the work of the teacher would 
liecome more attractive, I)ecau5e more interesting 
and responsible. The status of the profession would 
rise along with an increasing interest among its 
Thpinbers in the inlellcctiial anu scientific sides of ilie 
work of teaching. We should find not only that the 
teachers ought to be paid more but that to pay 
them more in return for this fin%r quality of service 
would be the roost remunerative of public investments. 


The Character of English Poetry. 

Writing in Arya for June Aurobindo 
Ghose asserts that it may be said withR)ut 
serious doubt, that of^ll tlie modern Euro¬ 
pean tongu^ the English language has pro¬ 
duced the most rich antj naturally power¬ 
ful poetry, the most la\4sli of energy and 
innate genius:*; yet, whereas, in the shap¬ 
ing of European culture^ the poetic mind of 
Grewee am Rome, ItJlian poetry of the 
great ag^ French proUc and poetry, the 
Spt'iin of Calderon and the Germany oi 
.Goethe not excepting even the newly 
created Kjbssiaii literature—all these have 

i 


contributed more or l<^s, we find the 
literature of the English tdngue,—leaving 
aside Richardson and Scott in fiction and 
Shakespeare and Byron in poetry,—always 
receiving much from the central body of 
European culture but returning upon it 
very little. 

The writer procccy:ls to dilate upon the 
special features of English poetry and 
incidentally on other European poetry. 

English poptiy is powerful but it is imperfect, 
strong in spirit, but unceilain and tentative in form ; 

It vs cxtraoidinanly slirnulaling, but not often quite 
satisfying. It aims high, but its success is not as 
great as its effort. Hspecially its imaginative force 
exceeds its thought-power j it has indeed been h.irdly 
at all a really great insiiument of poetic thought-* 
vision ; it has not dealt fruitfully with life. Its 
history has been more that of individual poetic 
aclnevements than of a constant national tradition ; 
in live mass it lias been a series of poetical revolutions 
without any strong inner continuity. That is to say 
that il has had no gieat self-recognising idea or view 
of life expre.s5ing tlve spiritual attitude of the naihm 
and finding successfully from an eaily lime its own 
sulticieni artisfc forms. 

No poetry has had so powerful an influence as 
Greek poetry ^ no poetry is, I tliink, wiilim its own 
Imiils so perfect and s.itisfymg. The limits indeed 
are marked and even, judged by the undulating 
inanysidedness and wideness of the modern mind, 
narrow : but on its own lines this poetiy works witlv 
a flawless power and sufficiency. I’tom beginning to 
end it dealt with life horn one large view-point, that 
of the mspited reason and the enlightened and 
chastened aesthetic sense ; whatever changes overtook 
it, It never departed from this motive winch is of the 
very essence of the Greek spirit. And of this motive 
U was very conscious, and by its clear recognition of il 
and fidelity U) il, it was able to acliieve an artistic 
beauty find sufficiency of expressive form which affect 
us^ike an easily accomplished miracle and which have 
been the admiialion of after ages. Even the poetry 
of the Greek decadence preserved enough of the 
power to act as shaping influenc e on Latin ppetry. 

Krench poeyy is much more limited than the 
Giedk, much less powerful in inspiration. Lor it deals 
with life from the standpoint not of the inspired 
reason, but of the clear-thinking intellecf, not of the 
enlighieucd aesthetic sense, but of einoilonal 
sentiment. These are its two constant powers ; the 
one gives it Its brain-stuff, the other its poetical 
fervour and appeal. Throughout all the changes of 
the last century, m spite of apparent cultural revo- 
lutftjns, the French spirit has remained in its poetry 
faithful to these two motives which are of its very 
essence, and therefore loo it has always or almost 
always’found its satisfying and characteristic form. 

'Ihe poetry of a nation is only one side of its self- 
expression and its characieiistics may be best uiider- 
slood ir wc look at it m relation to the whole mental 
and dynamic efioRt of the people. When wc come tothe 
field of thought we get a mixed impression like that 
of great mountain eminences lowering out nf a vciy 
low and flat plain. We find ^reat individual ^hilo.so- 
phers>, but no great philosophical tradiiioii, two i*r ilirec 
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■emarkahle Ihinkcfs k'lnie for thinkin", 

nany of ilir nio^t iiinious names in science^ but no 
national srtentiftc culture. Still in these fie'cls liicre 
has been rein:itk,il>Ie nccomplishnienl and the inlluenre 
nn Kiinipeaii tlumtilit has been orcas:nniilIy cons.cler- 
ible and sometimes rapnal. lUil when fin dly we tui n 
o the business ol pracliral life, iheic is an unciuahficd 
nreemnienre : in mcch.miral science and invention, 
n politics, in commerce ami industry; in tolonis iti<ui, 
:ravel, exploration* in the clonfination of earth and the 
exploitation of its riches En^d.ind has been, till late, 
ar^ely, sometimes entirely tlie woild’s loadei, the 
diaper of its motives and the creator of its forms. 

Ibis peculiar distnbulion of the national c.ipariiios 
inds its root m certain lacial characteristics. We have 
irst the dominant An^lo-Saxon strain ipiickened, 
ightened and Kivcn force, power and initiative by the 
Scandinavian and Celtic elements. This mixture has 
iiade a national mind remarkablv tlynamic and pracli- 
;al, with all the Teutoui<' strength, paiieiKC, industry, 
;ui liberated from llie '1 cutonic heaviness and (rudily, 
yet retaining enough not to be UK. light of b.d.ince or 

oo'scnsitive to the shotks of life ; therefore, a nation 
jasily tiist in juaciical inlclhgciue and prarlic.il 
lealing with the facts and diffitultics of lile. Not. l)e 
t noted, by any power of dear mtelbdual thought or 
)y force of imagination or intelle( tiial intuition, but 
iilhcr by a strong vital instinct, a .sort of tentative 
lyiiamir intuition. No spuiuiabtv, hut a U'busl ethical 
uin ; no innate power t.f the woid, but u strong turn 
or action j no tine, play <tf emotion or tpiickncbs of 
lyrijpathy, but an ahuiid.tnt energy and fun e of will. 
L’his IS one element of the national mind ; the other 
s the submerged, halt insisleiu t eltir^ gifted witli pre- 
■ iscly the opposite qin'iltues, mheient s]>i]iuiality, llic 
pft of the word, the r.apid and bnllianl imagination, 
he tjuick and luminous mlelhgence, the* .strimg emo- 
lonai force and sympathy, the natural love of the 
hings of the mind and still mote of those bevoiid llie 
niiul, left to it from an ohl forgotten < idliiVc in its 
dood which contained an ancient mystical tiadition. 
rrom the ferment of these two elements ause both the 
frealness and the limiiatitms of English poetry. 


Co-operation Among Factory Workers. 

' Vilfialtlns I). Tliackorscy’’ Wiiites in Ihc 
riombay Co-operntive Otiuriej’Iy for June 
Lo point out the difnciilfics in the way of 
brmiiig and succossiuily iiiaiiagtinp^ co¬ 
operative societies among mill-hands of 
Bombay. Says he ; 

The first difficulty is the apathy displayed by those 
nlnisted with the internal man tgemont of tlie mdls. 
rhe manager has rnoimous rtsponsibilaics* to 
lischavgc, and Ids whole time is taken up wiili 
mportant woik. Uc has ndlhcv the time nor the 
jatience to attend to the slow and Icdions wenk of a 
:o-opViat:ve society, and, thciefore, he is indifferent 
iboul it. The peisons who hace got tl»e rhuge^t 
imount of influence wiih the woik-ptopie aie the 
obbers in the various deparimenis,'' and the lobbcrs 
nvariably lend their own money at high jatts of 
nteresl. generally about one anna per iup*c per 
nonth ‘10 the men in their cUpaitmchis ; and they 
laturally would never encomage their wcuk-people to 


Join a ro-opcratiVe society. Then the mill-hands haVi 
a tender cy to chinge their pi ice of work. This v. 
due paitly to the pr.icu e of returning, to the nalivi 
villages very frequently. 7‘here is, iliercforr*, hardl; 
any personal sympatliy between the workmen ans 
the depaitmoni.d m.m.igcr, which c.in be the outcoim 
<jnly of many years of mutual contact. Tn some case 
the friends or proteges of some he.id clerk or a joblie 
lend money to miil-hands, and they do their hes 
to discourage the movement. The main trouble, c 
course, is that the mem themselves are illiterate am 
ignorant and do not iinJerstind or appreciate th' 
licnetils of co-upcraiton, and are, therefore, casil 
led a\Vay by others who have got their own axes V 
,^gnnd. 

Regarding the heavy indebtedness of tin 
mill-hands Ihotigh they are among tin 
best paid laborers in the city, the tota 
income of many families ranging from Ks 
'do to Rs. 45, Mr. Thaekersey ol)servcs : 

'the first cause is the irregularity llic average woik 
man show.-, ,a los \l'oi‘k Tliere is then ihe wcnkci’ 
love of Ins h mic m the Koiikan \illages where In 
invai lahly owns a pivi.c of l.ind and wlieie ilic elder 
of his fani.ly stay, lii order to pay f.ixes oo In 
holding, whnh docs not m .ill eases have a sutficien 
ma'gin for the assc.'j.meni, and to mainlam the ofne 
nu'.nbcis (>f ills r.imily, he. regularly sends a poitioi 
of his eainings, and otuc in two )cmis he lake> a Ion: 
l.olidav fium Ins weak. Even while in 13ombav In 

* r 

baldly woiki twiniy d.ivs in the month, and tin 
ini.reuse of sahaiy m lecent ye.o'.s mstcid of laisin; 
hib si.inclard of l.ving has only made him nion 
inegul.ir iii lu-s woik. Anotlicr prominent c.inse o 
Ins indebtedness is the babii of spending money oi 
drink, fir vv1ik.1i ample f.v. ilities always exist near tin 
pl.ice of woik, so that as soon as tlu* workman leave: 
the factoiy aftci a full day\s work it i.s ciifficiilt for bin 
to lesist the temptation of the grog-shops which an 
to be seen heic, there, and everywhere. The workmai 
has also to incur heavy debts for mecLing the expense; 
of inairiagcs and other qpasi-ieligiou.s rcrernonies ir 
the family. J'inally, As the money-lenders in lionibaj 
to whom he is indebted are also g;aiii-de»lers, tbesi 
dealers lake full advantage of their client’s weaknes: 
and obtain tlie utmb-^t possible profit in fixing the 
puces of ailiclc.s of daily consumplinn supplied tc 
him in anticipation of the tcccipt of his wages. 

The writer is of opinion that with a 
proper organisation it is possible, to do a 
great deal and makes the following eon- 
Crete proposals for consideration : 

Such of the mil?-own\iis as would like to assist 
their employees sIk uld conihinc and agree lu help 
them to the best of their ability. A central organisa- 
tiem should he csl.iblislJ^d for the put pose of organi¬ 
sing and iheieafter .supervising the co-operative 
sorirlies in different mills. The organisation should 
(onsipiofa full-time paid agency with a large stafl 
trained in propagandise, woik and inYllie routine 
administration of ihc cof jperative societikis ; and the 
duty of the workers of this oigaiiisation would be to 
visit the mills, exphtiii the objects of the movement 
and With the help of ihc managers Jtry to form 
societies in the different depaitments or y,\ convenient 
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iiups. They should sek‘ct inlelli'jeni leaders, wlio 
iii^y lavc influence with the working peoole as 
;iib“rs of tlic ni in.igin^ co-nmiitccs, attend the 
i-ciin^s of the committees, ^uide*thein iA 

lie nntler of saurtuujin.^ loans, <issist in keeping 
1 . oiHils, and otherwise train the inemhers to mtna^e 
lieiv own artaivs m the near futun*. \ Klier si>cial 
.i»rk m ly also 1>e un iertaken. On Suml.iys and 
ohdays the orumisery may ariMiii'e for nieit»ni:t>, 
ir ^|)olls, or A'^VA/z/r. With the support of the 


residents of tlie hnuhly in which ihAy carry on worl 
and other inthiential persons the organisers mi^h 
apjiioach (lovernment to remove the sources o 
leiij[)tuion winch at present ex-st under the policy n 
providing [;ro}» sliops near the homes of the mii 
hands. They should assist lu piovidin,^ tea*o 
c<itlce-.shops at coiuenicui centres in open compounds 
To thebe places of recreation the woik-people ma; 
pohbiI)ly be attracted if projicr eiTmlb ate made. 
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Democracy and Leadership- 

Tn the course of’n short but Ihoiiuihtful 
trliele contributed to tlie New Witness 
L'fcil Chesterton examines the hypotiiesis 
lint “the niofh:ni work! lias s ) intci (irotc>I 
iciiTocrncy as to make its ideal .a deatl 
..•\el of mere siniilnrity Avliercin uciiius and 
s[)eeially the j^enius for leadership finds 
ID seope.” Sa3^s he : • 

If our poverty in great Icadinsiiip was dne to 
hniKK lacy or even to a misnndci‘standm;» of demo- 
la. V, we bhould expect to find it anpeailng only 
rhrre democracy exists or where,^ at least, a profus¬ 
ion of democracy is m.olc V#t, it sliows itself most 
iMikedly not only in Eni,dand, wiierc an olig<irchy 
ulcs Gndcr the thinnest of demon aiic pictcnscs, b it 
!! (ieiinany, wliere even the pretense is abandoned 
)v} democracy even as an ideal is despised. 

CoiKsiderinp; all that was involved in 
-Im Media-val conception ftt' a —the 

vicramcntal Man who summed nj) a 
lation—the writer observes : 

9 

Thai they were all born men of genius is c(uite 
iicrcdiblc. Genius is an accident. It cannot he bred 
n slud-f.irm principles, though no doubt plenty of 
xponents of “Modern* Tlionghr’ wo»ld be ready 
nongh to makg the attempt. These Kings were just 
rdinaiy men picked out at random, but they were 
\pected to become something more than men, somg- 
hing enormous and almost supernatiiral, true represen- 
•dives, incarnations of the national will. The e.xlent 
n which so ainaziy^g a demand was met is a proof 
'f how much it is in ordmarjg men to be when 
xtraordinary things are asked ofj them. In a word, 

I is a proof of the democratic tliAis. 

Medi'.c’val Monarchy has everywhere disappeared 
lom Europe. The crowned officials who appear as 
igure-heftds for/he English pluilcr.icy or the Prussian 
mreaucracy have no claim off such representative 
haracter as belonged to the anointed ruler of the 
hirteeiKh century. France, removing the Crown, 

creMed a similar official Jigure-hcad called “Presi- 
and hal carefully kept the appointment a 


gratuity at ti e ilisposal of the profesMonal Parilii 
mcntaiMiis. Only in one ])la(:c, and that a plac 
where even the memory of the Middle Ages hatl neve 
been, do we (iiul somelliing like the IMedimval idea t 
a pcrsunal nilei incarnating a nation. We find it i 
llie gieat Electee Monanliy fnimded by Andrei 
j.ukbon. And ih^'ic, wc find the Mediaeval iinracl 
icpc.ited, the (vdm.iry min becoming cxlraordmar 
bei-.iuse It dcin inded of him th.il he shall be nti 
a man but a Naiion. 

If the popular Will be indeed ihc real inspiratio: 
of Icadersliip, why has it so largely failed the nioderi 
woikl ? It IS becMiise "Modernism” ends logically an 
ultimately in Materiah^jiu : and Materialism is th 
denial of will. 

. Paying Calls in August. 

The f(>]hvA'i!i>r satire triinslatcd b; 
Arthur Walcy from the Chiuese of Cii’cn^ 
Hsiao {Ard cent, a.d.) aftpeard in the Nev 
Stntesnmn. 

Wuen I was vouug, lliroughoiU the hot season 
rherc were no carnages ilnving about the roads. 
People shut Ihdr doors and lay down in the dool : 
Or i^f they went out, it was not to pay calls. 
Nowadays—ill-bred, ignorant fellows, 

When they feel the heat, make for a fiiend's house 
The unfortunate host, when he hears someone 

coming 

Scowls and frowns, but can think of no escape. 

‘ There’s nothing for it but to rise and go to 

the door, 

A^d ill his comfortable chair he groans and sighs. 
The conversation does not end quickly ; 

Prattling and babbling, what a lot he says ! 

Only when one is almost dead with fatigue 
He a'Acs at last “if one isn’t finding him tiring.'’. 
((.)ne*s arm i.s .ihnost in half with continual 

• • fanning 

The sweat is poq^iug down one’s neck in streams) 
Uo nut say that this is a &nrdl matter : 

1 consider the practice a blot on our social life. 

1 ilurcfore caution all wise men • 

That August visitors should not be admitted , , 
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’ Chinese Art* 

A very interesting article contributed to 
the Asiatic A'ev*/eir l)y Gerald Willoughby- 
Mcade pves us a good deal orintorination 
about Chinese art. VVe read ; 

What are the Chinese laws of and how do 

the Chinese obey them ? In’/hewoiks t»f llsich IIo, 
as translated by l^rofessor llerbeit Giles, ilicy are 
thus expressed : 

I. Kh> thmic vitality. 

а. Anatomual stru«.tiiie. 

3 . Confoimily with NaUuc. 

4 . Suiiabilily of colouring. 

5 . Artistic composition. 

б. Finish. 

To make these more generally inlelligihle, Mr. 
Laurence Uinyon has parajdnased them as below : 

I. 'rhe spiritual ihythm exjnessed in ihc move¬ 
ment of life. 

* 2 . The art of icndcnng the bones 01 anatomical 
structure by means of tlie binsh. 

3 . The drawing of forms winch answ'cr to n.ituial 
forms. 

4 . Appropiiaie disliibution of tlic cohnirs. 

5. Composition aiut suboidmalion, or grouping 
according to the hierarchy of things 

6 . The transmission of classic models. 

A grotesque effect is much heightened by .a 
siipeib colour contrast, ami fine tinting will often 
redeem a design, in our eyes, fioiii ugliness, and 
make it merely quaint. 

Correct composition is evi<lently thought much of 
by the CMitncse also. Their way of arranging the 
component parts of a design is suHlcicnily well marked 
to catch the most luUiained eye. We can see that it 
is inleniional, even when we disagree with it ; it may 
appear pcrvcise, but it is clearly not dut* to ‘iluinsiness 
or carclessnes':. 

In Chinese an ‘'rhythmic vitality” wiJVbe found 
to be the supreme and universal criterion : ine others 
are subsidiary, and may soincluucs be disregardec. 

A design, whatever its subject, must show a just¬ 
ness, an equilibrium, a balance of forces, as in a 
living^thing. Our monster or demon, our fungus or 
rock, must embody an equation (t>f oddities a con- 
gruily of form, of position, and of symbolii moHning, 
sufficient to endow it with personality, even possibility; 
the artist’s idea is thus made cle.ir and communicated 
lo the .spectator. By llrs means the weird and the 
impossible are animated by an uncanny hfc of their 
own ; they are made to give—apart from skiifiil- 
composition—the impression thal they arc the offspring 
of a living menial image. 

Much Chinese work is, and should be, '*0 us, 
"grotesque.’* 

As examples let me mention the following : 

We have the A'b/a, a conventional dr?j^gon-form 
found on the bronzes of the Chou Period, this creature 
being supposed lo excicise a lestruinmg mtluence 
against the .sin of greed. * • 

Then there is the /’/c/i, tr.inslalcd by Ur. 
Legge as "glutton,*’ standing for an embodiment of, 
and warning agHinst, the vices of sensuality and 
avat^i’ce. 

oA kind of primitive dragon without horns or scales, 
the ch'ih lung, is still frequently icpiodiiced. 


The tan dfesignated by the character for "avarice 
is painfed on the screen-wall in front of Vamen, p 
doubt as a warning to officials. , 

' 'I herplujcnix called or chu niao^ a modifie 
pheasant, associated with warm sunshine an 
aliundant harvests. 

The unicorn, ch'i-Un^ a quadruped difficult t 
connect with any known animal. It was believed t 
j'ippear on excessively rare and veiy auspiciou 
occasions, and to show absolute benevolence to al 
living things. 

Tlie white tiger, who presided over the weslcfi 
qu.irlfr of the heavens ; the tortoise entwined with ; 
snake, the northern emblem \ the three-legged crow 
■ imagined to dwell in the sun ; the poodle-like lion, 
s’eiiii-Buddhist animal, guardian of llie law and c 
sacred edifices ; the dragnn-liorse, and more cspcciall 
till* many varicMcs of true dnigon, niiibl be cited. 

] low deejdy and Widely the dragon tradition ha 
j influenced Chinese life is shown even in landscape 
gnidcning. The zig/.ig biidge is supposed lo lypif; 
the diagon ; trees and shrubs’aie trimmed into Lin 
sliape of diagons ;*• ponds are laid out in icptiliai 
shapes; the luinks of dwarfed and waipcd trees ar 
likened to dragons. Other gioiesquc effect.'*, in doo 
and wall, aie laigely animisti<* ; evd spirits aic san 
lo be baffled by untxpected siicens and deviou 
path:* ; they arc cxco^iscd by suddenly coming ypoi 
the pmus hut threatening effigies of guaidian genii. 

(.iiolesqucness, here*, is moie tlian an artisli 
fashion : it is almost a ju.ijcr. 

'riie love of ihe mai \ elloiis, being universal, wi 
be found among the Chinese to the same extent, .n 
least, as elsewhere. In fact, one might expect it lo b 
more pioiioumed. Beneath the giavc, impassiv 
demeanour incuitaied by good manners, the Chines 
undoubtedly concealr a,.vcry intense nature, a capacil 
for the most \ioIent emotion, and an imagin<atioi 
teeming wiili the weirdest fancies. Ills language i 
rii.h 111 superlatives and in wouls cxpiessive c 
emotion ; ami if ail i.s, after all, self-expression, inu 5 |‘ 
one nut t\|)cct to find that a man possessed of 
liighly cmpliaiic tongue will be inclined to oversial 
his impression when his brush is in his hand ? ^ 

The Taoisis have been, in certain ways, the arch 
priests of Chinese"giotcsque'* art. 

As quictisls arid contcmplatives, their inftuenc 
bhowed Itself in the ascetic sobriety of colour notabl 
in the wmk of the great Sung masters. The 
believed that their sages, by retiring to the wilds an 
living on weii d and unnatuPal food, could attai 
Hccitaiii physical immortality, like the, gnarled tree 
and j.igged peaks wuth wliich they foregatherec 
Hence they aic portrayed as wrinkled and seamei 
liKCoakbaik, aiul, datelcssly old, placidly gazing? 
the cloud or the waierhill, considering the grace ( 
the flying .stoiU, or the shimmering of the moon upo 
a mountain lake. The lonely travelfer is said to hav 
come upon them siu|dcnly, in the fasine-sses of th 
hills, rooted like anefent trees, Of looming, ghostlj 
through the mists. 

Buddhism completely overshadowed, if it did nc 
di.splace—at any rateln Ihe heyday of^ its glgiy—tb 
•‘giotcsque" elemeul Altogether, ' 

The effect of Buddhism, on Chinese Art wn 
twofold. In the beginning we find serene and dign 
fied statues and lonesome landscapes, devoid alL*: 
gelhcrof anything grotesque; later will* the action an 
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eaciion between Buddhism and the older beliefs, the 
Iiiiniour of the Chinese artist reasserted! itself, 
Hiding a wider ^ind richer field of fancy than before. 


Most Chinese artists have as much oppprtuniiy 
s the Grcelcs had of studying;; the nude. The spare 
'It well-knit coolie is in evidence everywhere, scantily 
lad, and Rettinj^ tire very nvisi out of his muscles 
1 tlie exercise of his daily toil. But if he ever was 
Uiilied, as a piohlem, there is little evidence of it: 
'he peasant, in a Europe in picture, is always hand- 
^rner and belter proportioned than the leal toiler 
(nild possildy be ; the Chinese boatman or tr.irker, 
n the other hand, is often a strikinj^ fi.^uic, climbing; 
lifls like a cat^ or steerin;;—tense with vij'ilam'e aiul 
lusciilar strain—through a dangerous rapul. 'But 
.iicic do we find his picture ? 

The commonest llieory is that Chinese artists find 
liC humair form too symmetrical to be inteiCNimg. 

.Another Uieoiy would attniiute to thiddhist 
iihicnce the ireaimnnt of the human foim as beings 
aMihor more iMir less j||nportanl than any other pliase 
1 semblance of being, 

Wrtli a (lioice of subjects rn^ig^ng from gods and 
lemons to stones and grasses, we also litid that the 
luman form, as a subject of art, was deliberately 
lasscd below landsc.tpc in the writings of Climcse 
niicsof rank. 

A. tuim.in form, lliercfore, when used for the 
iirpose of expressing an idea, was compelled to 
ssuine a shape or attitude .issociated by long usage 
• nh that idea, and the re^uU, in our eyes, , is 
grolesrjue.’' , 

Whatever may be the true explanation of this 
iclittling of the human and glorification oi the non- 
uman element in Chinese art, there is reason to Ibiiik 
Irat, hire other sources of the gr'otcsque, it is a racial 
'ecnliarity. • • 

Certain of the greatest Chinese artists, have not 
eft a single picture of a himii^n being ; the work of 
idicrs IS repiesented only by quaint and whimsical 
tutbes of aged men or monsters. 

'/'he idea that such men could not have drawn or 
.li ved fine human forms is, of course, preposterous. 
ilAc early Buddhist religious*woiIts aie proofs of their 
lower. The biids, fishes, and flowers of the best 
tliools are as real as they are dignified ; the men who 
rew them could have drawn anything they had a 
mnd to. 

Even in the relics of Han art left to us we have 
ruly naturalistic horses and birds ; but the human 
igtires are often dcliljerateiy distorted, though wbe- 
lier for mytlnological or merely decorative reasons is 
lot quite clear to the writer. 


In two words. Western art lends it.self to Jhe 
iitcrar'and Far Eastern ait to ihe “literary” : and 
the thing.drawn by the ChinCbC artist does not 
xpreas his idea,without alteration, he simply alters 
• until it docs. Thus, for goodi or ill, his treatment 
snds, of necessity, towards iheJ'*grotesque'^ in many 
^stances. ^ I 

Oaring and correct, howevA, as the great Chinese 
rUworkers have been in the ikc of colour, powerful 
s they have been in compositim, the one outstanding 
iature of all their work has been this—facility in the 
reatment of line. Freedom, even license, in the use 
f line may not always please the eye, especially of a 
-uropean ; blit it is not the tailing of a tyro ; it is 
1 C whim of a'master. To say the least of it, no man 


who does not know his tools well will dare to juggh 
with them. 

The grotesque, then, holds a considerable place ii 
Chinese art. For the reasons given, I submit that i 
holds that place rightly; it expresses a nationa 
peculiarity ; it meets a national need ; it shows itsel 
as the outcome of a national gift. It evidences skill 
perieveiance, and humour ; it evidences a cheerfu 
recognition of tlic shadows, of life, as well as of its higi 
light.s : it provides a foil to the drab poverty and cast 
iron etiquette of evcryd.iv existence ; it preserves froir 
oblivion numberless traditions valuable to the studen 
and the historian. 


Morality and Convention- 

Writinj? in the JJIbbert Journal H. L 
Stewart offers a defence of what "is know'K 
•by the term “convention,” Says he : 

Those who speak with scorn of conventiona 
morality seem to have before their minds a sort c 
unnatural perversion, a system which did not grov 
but was rathei manufactured, a code either imposci 
by senseless autiionty from without or invented will 
more or less sinister purpose from within. Tlie; 
think of it as. at the best, unrcflective prejudice 
at the worst, a deliberate pretense under which ont 
part of sooieiy makes pariahs of another part. Tin 
blame for this iinposturft is placed upon some orde 
which the critic specially dislikes—the clergy, th 
aristocrats, the capitalists. Just now an intellectua 
cirtleof unique refinement specializ-“s in derision c 
the middle class, to wlio.se moral notions the epithc 
“smug” is applied with great success. 

Nine-tenths of the theoretical attacks upon Conven 
tion turn upon an ambiguity in the word. They ar 
attacks 1 * 4^011 a phantasm, and if iiiiposiure has beei 
at work at all it Inis appeared mainly in the ski] 
with which our ciitics first falsify the pedigree c 
coinnunwmorals and then hold up the poor progeny li 
coi^euipl. ”Conveniion” means agreement, and henc 
ought to imply freedom of choice. It even suggest 
an clement of caprice ; for the moie capricious j 
ehoiic h.is been, the moic appropriate do we regard th 
epithet “coventional’’ as applioil to the arran^^emen 
wliich^has been its outcome. TIiu.s we speak of tlr 
conventional procedure of law, but not of the conven 
tional prores^e'* of digestion, foi the latter are imposei 
by neccs.sity, while the former—though they are a 
least believed to have a basis m reason—might withii 
very wide limits have been varied by humai 
preference. Most fitting of all is the use of the won 
when we have before us su* h a scheme as the alphahe 
or a*scicniifi(: nomend.itmc ; for .dthough even ihes 
are not wholly arbiirarv, they come as close as w 
c.in get to a sheer creation of will, a product whos 
value cwi^ists m lU general acceptance, and which, if i 
had be|n otherwise constructed, would have bee 
cijually serviceable provided it were adopted will 

equal «uh.inimity. 

“Most of our iej^as about right and wrong are con 
ventional,” say the novelists. On the contrary, it i 
very hard indeed to find any of those ideas to whici 
we can accurately apply such an epithet. They ar 
for the most part the workings of unconscious reason 
The modern Communist, I suppose, will stIgmatSe a 
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conventional most of our reccive-I notions about pro¬ 
perty. IJui, he w'fll have to (.onfess that from the 
bejjinnin^ of time e\ery man has hecnj>raiued a ri^ht 
to the exclusive possession nf some things, and that, 
while no primitive conference of the species settled 
which these were to be, tlieir projfrcssive assignment 
nnd delimitation have followed lines which may have 
been wionj; ’but winch at least weic not aibilraiy. 
They were Ui<l down und^r the pressure <»f social 
needs and feelings. 1 for one am ready lo admit that 
they were often laid down amiss, and that many of 
Llicm are amiss still. J3iit the fiult did not he in 
aib-»er\lence to “Convention’' and in orniitioK to 
ippe.il to “Xatnrc.*’ I’or in the same sense in wliicli 
Mature authenticates, let us say, the ii;,ht to life, she 
luthcnticalcs that order by vvliich Ihc iu society m »y 
expand. Few will daiiu thalea<li person as sm h has 
Ml indefeasible li^lit lo live. The hauj'iiian, alihou^h 
»ve m.iy call iiim, iu the aVjusive sense, a conventional 
nstilution, is in a truer sense a genuinely natural one. 
lie is an official who. not thion^'Ii w.inlon cruelty,* 
>tiil less from stupid capii' c but for piirp»>scs that 
ire deemed socially indent, has firm a))poinlcd an<l 
s maintained. Whether we should keep Imn depends 
m wdiat we think of these purposes, and of his 
•ffectiveness for carryim* them out. 'Die j^rachially 
brmed sentiment on such things which, wc are told, 
t is cssenlial to shake, is thus no mere adhc-iiim lo 
ircjiulicc. It is crystallized expciience. If it couUl 
le ^o shaken as to h ive its whole basis destroyed— 
md unfo;lunately it caniuH, —the new siniclme would 
)e built upon the same sort of piinciplcs, for mankind 
las no other. 

But the writer does not deny the odu- 
^ative value of dramas and imaginative 
iteraturc in general which “seek to estal)- 
ish a sort of moral ctjuality,” as will be 
apparent from the following lines : 

The successful drama at present is mne that 
iresents human character as mudi more uniform than 
lur ancestors supposed. It seeks to eslah/ish a sort 
if moral equality even if it must level dowQi rather 
ban levelling* up, and the democratic sentiment i'j at 
ince conciliated. We like to feci that if ihc secrets 
if all hearts \vere disclosed, arcn«icr, arc used, judj^ie 
nd juvymen would not be so very c^ifi'crcnt ; that, in 
holt, as the old lines have ir, , 

There is so much j^ood in the worst <if u.s, » 

And so much bad in ihe best of us, 

That it ill becomes any one of us 
To look down on the rest of us. 

Now, I am far from minimizing the educative 
ahie wliich belonj»s to these arti.stic prescnt.itions 
k'hen they are skilfully and earnestly executed. Much 
enuine concern is abioad about .social injustices and 
low to remedy them. And the authors of imajjinA’tivc 
iter.iturc especially since Uncle Tom\<! Culnn^ have 
icld a .sort of prescriptive right lo operate thus upon 
he conscience of the public. It is probable '^hal in 
lO ether way could the poignancy of a sitii,’;tioii be 
irought home with such general etlectivcness. 


Uses of Wood-Pulp and Paper, 

With the progress of time wood-pulp 
lud 'paper arc ])eing requisitioned in an 
:vi'P increasing degree to manufacture 


many of the necessaries of civilisation 
The <C*inadhiii l^hrcstry Jounial make 
mention of a host of such .articles. W 
read :< 

Pjper is largely used by anatomical mechanists 1 
make ariificl.il limbs •, by telescope makers, by bo( 
.and slioe makers, by cap manufacturers, for tli 
foundation of caps and hats, forming all the peal 
and many of the tops which look hke leather ; h 
China and porcelain manufacturers ; by doll makei 
and by ship builders ; and again, in making oplio; 
instruments, in pictures and looking-glasses, i 
portm uUcaus, iu Sheffiuld goods and tea pots. On 
m.inufa< iLirer has made panels for doors from pape 
and, lie looks fnrwaul to making carnages of pape 
when the duty sh ill have been taken off. I’apc 
pipe.s are ac tually made preparetl with biiumcn an 
lap.ihlc of ^landing piessure of 300 pound.s of watc 
to the iiii-h. I’lilp ami ]).ipcr have fuin'slied a ric 
»fichlfor exploitation, and in altogetlicr new sphere 
of usefulness have arrived at a rtage which may b 
said to guaiantcc their permanent serviceahilitj 
Now-a-days, the [lublR arc familiar with auificu 
silk, coal sc cloth, and fabiics closely reseinblin 
uuMCCiised cotton produced from wood*pulp fibre; 
ami It IS staling nothing new to say that tics an 
waist coats are being made /,roin pulp an 
paper, .^s a matter of fact, both p.ipcr ami pulp'ta 
now' be formed into solid substances capable ( 
competing wiih wood or iron in point of durabilit 
and elastu ity ; and for some years past, treated b 
special methods, they h.ivc been converted into suci 
articles as pajjcr bottles, figures, ornaments, furniluic 
etc. Waler-prouf coverings for walls and ceiling; 
par<hmciU whites, flavges and tn.inhole rings, pape 
wliccls, roofing and bo.lls, paper barrels, gas pipe; 
boxes and horse shoes rr.c al.so no longer novtdtict 
Tiobably one cjf tlic most valuable by-products of th 
manufacture of sulpliitc pulp is that of spirit from th 
waste, and pariicul irly in Sweden, the distillation c 
alcohol from < eiimose, bids fair to become an industf 
of considerable importance. 

In the United Stales .a heavy p.apcr board for us 
in building opcratiijiis is also made from was^t 
sugar-cane ami corn stalks. In a small mill a 
Koyasa, Kanagawa (Japan), water-proof paper i 
now manufactured ft^r shirt-making. 

Paper string and twine has within recent year 
conic to he recognised as a valuable substitute fo 
the 01 dinary variety. Taper string is now bcin; 
made of such stoutness that it is suitable for tyinj 
up jiarcL'ls of (juitc ;i fair size, aud its inanufuctur 
is now being canied out in this country.* Twine ha 
been produced from paper in Germany for soni 
yi tf.s ; the cord 1*4 spun from strips of brown or whit 
creped thin ocllulusc pap^r and the few mills making 
it are said to lie unalde to meet the demaad. 

M.Hking artificial flowers from p.ager is not a nev 
idea liut it is pmbably * lot so well known that thej 
are now being made fol paper rendered non-iuflam 
m.'iblc by the luodiTate'use of asbcst’ne. The Japauesi 
sunshade is, of course,« uitc a familiar object, but th 
collapsible and stonn-j#'oof paper umbrella, deviser 
for use in cniergencie.4* by an ingenious American 
has not yet obtained w»dc favour. 

Twisted or hardened paper is also being exteu 
sivch' employed at Sheboygan, United States o 
America, ill the manufacture of paper fiirniture,* ant 
bags and trunks of compressed paper \ are perhap; 
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, v-‘\\ li.'U iK'tUT Known th.in tin* . inr 

which luivo hccn f)n tin* (»th«M 

,1l' ot the /VtUiiitic. VuK'.'iniscfJ lilirc, v.Iiicli is 
pripcr t7'c iteil with zinc ciilornU', is al*‘i hein^ 
i{« nsivcly used Ml llu‘inanufticturc ot tool hnndic.s, 
lijihns, tubes, etc., am) p.ipir binder twitu*, p iper 
iii hiw shiulc'?, paper m.ittiM;^ rind papi r d lor 
jvciiriLjs, the latter ^^cnciallv made witli an admix- 
ij!'c of ciitton, arc now widely used. Papei nisul/f- 
tir> are, of course, in coiuparatiYcly common use, 
lit it must be admitted tliat a paper clnmney, of 
"Inch we liavc iieard, is somethin;.f ot a tiovcllv, 
'.ipif earl-wheels and paper boats are, however, 
j l.ui;^er euriosities, tliouLfh it is slated th?it the 
)ioif ts, indeed, a very subslantuil *aiid 
••• V I- ' 'ibl* ei .alt. • 

it is n-'u \vill K'l jvvri ih il imanv u-'iny 
I.. lU'dil pulp in plac ‘1 .•! iMiioi; a*' t li i'-.i-, tor iltc 
: ilnctnu, ol filpti I xjiio-jivas and u ‘rLi inan nidiiary 


m p.'-s . ) t.ii IS to s,iv 1 hilt iTot only ei llnloj«e 
wriddin,^, bill me. hanieal wood-ptdp, wood lloiir, 
wood woi)l and wood lelt have nc good service ns 
substitutes l.»r cotton in maKiug dressings, wink 
iinf>lhei aiuiiont y slriti s tiiat tor wound secretions, 
id <*r and blotting p.iper servos the purpose admi- 
rablv. Ccllnlofio wadaing Is used in dozens of forma 
<as a sniisLitute for cotton, and its employment is 
stateil to be even more ^'filvaniag.’ous t»dien loosely 
woven e 'iton wieKs aia sulisutuieJ lor elusely woven 
wieks, p'u ticid It Iv lu spTit and petroleum lamps. 
Theie have also lieou stories of pafier boida anil 
paper socks woin l)y soMieis oftlie Ivurojjeau battle- 
falds and tl is reported that pai)er beds, witli paper 
sheets and pdlo.v e-ases, are lunv being used in 
ilermanv bv the p)'M, the niatiesses being made of 
‘<Trf.*,g o! (I'li'-n pasleil togoth. i mid idled 

oUli dt> “! ’ -‘'’eh and ) \\. trees. 
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The Rector's Convocation Speech— 

A Rejoinder 

I OH glad 1 h.M( me‘-ho' t article uiuii’i* inc above 
c-.'hng m the April niii’ihLM' o! the .l/oi/t/u !\cvu\x 
i- li-l some ftultful discussion on the com 
'.ii.-itive merits of the Indian anfl Huropeau systems 
{ nhilo-o]>iiy in tile j uly luimlicr jilst to hand. Ia*t 
■c state at the outset thaf ni suugesting thxit (he 
tiulv ot linlian philosophy sliould be deferred till 
he ifiidcrstanding of the Indwui student is matured 
lie] las eiitie.d faciili}' developed by tlie study of 
plulusophy, it was not my intention to 
-■ert dogmatically lliat to lollow the opposite 
'•urse advoeated bv his ICNCellenev llic Ueotor would 
> -suie ti> pi<>ve niischievoii<?: .allthal 1 said was tliat 
he eliangc miglil ipiile possibly be a change lor tlie 
v<)isc, aiul I proceeded f o give some reasons for my 
ijip'i.^heii.sion. Only hy introducing a coiiise of 
luliun philosophy in the undergraduale classes, and 
V.itching tile actual result for a series of yoars, can 
lie truth or otherwise of mv jiosiiiou Iio tested, and 
fpiite see the fore# ol the xirgnmei^ts advanccil by 
dr. Hasaiila Kumar Chniteijee in favour of tiie 
ally introiftiction of Indian philosophy in the 
nrrietibjm of our colleges lii the last Hues of Part 1 
d his paper, liowever, Mr. Uasauta Kumar 
-halterjcc gives his whole gasc fiway wiien he says 
hat the students whom he would teach Indian 
ddlosoply shuuUl already have had some training in 
he Western system and some knowledge of western 
cicnec. That is cx.actly what J plead for. 

Part 11 of Mr. JJasfinta Ku;lar Chatterjee’s paper 
s specially devoted to ray ifrticle. The orthodox 
*undit may adhere to a patliculur system of philo- 
ophy ^nd think the other Systems to be defective, 
mt 1 was not thinking of the exceptional, aud of the 
earned few, but of the average Hindu. If, as Mr. 
>asanta Kumar Chatterjee admits, such Hindus 
ecognise the direct working of the Diviuc Spirit in 
heir philosopjicrs, it seeing that I was not far wrong 
vhen I said that we approach the s( udv of philoso- 
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plneul ijue-.iJi»n-* n-ii svilh ujicfi mtn l, hnf with n 
leverenliril awe which elieeiuallv .stiih-s rtH freeilom m 
ilioughf. Mr. Hasant a Kutn.ai ('haltcrjoe* compare* 
1 lu- Hind (I ai t It ml'- wii li tiie (’‘hrislitiu regard for f h< 
Ihltle as divinefy insjiired. This Is precisely what J 
meant wlieii I sanl ihal wo InoK upon Knpilanm 
thcolliei Nages xis e.anonised semi-divine saints. Nr 
one would l)t* so foolish as to object to the Christiai 
reading his Ihble, as none would think <>f protesting 
ngain.st the Himlu reading tlie Vedxis. lUit what ! 
ob)'*ct tf>T and what wi'stein philosophers wonlr 
i»b|!‘et to, is I'j t.ike up tlie study of philosojiliie.'i 
ipjestions*iu the uiicritteal spirit in which one studies 
his saeieil scriptures And one might .also object t< 
nnv* books, believed to be revexiled or scmi-rcve.'iled 
being ptcseiibcd lor coiufiulsory study l>v any sectioi 
of students. Mv complaint was tlml ‘philosopliy wliicl 
IS tlie finest Ihiwer of nniveisal human reason is tor 
closely connected* with religion in India to <lcscrv» 
the name in the fftll sense.' An Old Alumnus, critiei'' 
ing nfv iirtiek, says in the s.amo issue of thi* 
magazine thxit “if human reason plays xi doiniiianl 
p irt in any department of human activities, it is ii 
the domain of p'lilosophv I sliotthl substitute 
‘ought ti> play’ for‘plays ’111 the aliovi* extract, am 
llius read, it is my own view', and I hold that in sr 
far us Himlu pliilosopliy leans on religion, vvfiicl 
lives by faith xiud is gniiled liv authoritv, it taih 
in i4s proper function ryn.i phllosopliy, fr)r to tha 
extent it fails to afford xideijiiate scope for the plai 
of human reason. The snmc writer savs tliat “fo 
lirc.adth# range ami variety of thoughts embraein; 
in its sK'cep the rankest materialism of Cliar^aki 
on the one side and tlie absolute idealism of Sankarj 
on tlitf \)ther, no otlier single country’s intelleetna 
output, Jiiicicnt ly modern, can compare w'ith tlia 
of huHa.*’ 1 admiitcd in my ai tide tliat‘no othc 
plulosophiexil .system is so habitually free from cou 
Ycnlional limitations on discussion as to the origii 
of the universe and its Creator. P.antlieism, Mftnisn 
Hualism, Atheism—all rival tlicones have fair#fiel( 
and no favour.’ The little that I know of botli lln 
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Kllt^ClloUi^ .’Ul'i llj'j >v‘rulcnl.'il K V'lCai:i nl ( ill il'».<« »j)h \ 

/oultJ ii<»t liowtvcr me !•» on lin'NC tin* uu 

jstrainod oul'>) 4 y of An (Jlvl Mumiiin. In 'li* Inrliui 
ysU'ins, tliougti the existenee of (iod is liooly 
isputofi, the revelation ol the Veda is always taken 
jr grariledf an*! the opjjrobious e[nthct ofNastik 
5 reserved not for the atheist or a'^nostic, but for 
he man who does ntH belicw in the sclf-rcvehitiou 
.nd the infal!il)ility of the Veda. 'Pliere is an 
vnlent attempt, in s«>in\* sehools of plillosophy, fo 
ander t«> pojjular j)rejudiee iii thus placiii^^ tl»e 
’eda above criticism. Moreover, (he mytliolo^^y of 
he Hmdiis, with idl Us ab.ninlities, is cited and 
Iliuled to and drawn upon f<»r illustrations, often 
without a word ol adverse comment, in Uie phdo- 
ophies ; the niiiltilnduious jiotls and j^oiMesses, the 
mmeanin^ ritiwd and ceremonial ])racticea, are t.iKon 
it tlie valuation which is j^iven to them bv populat 
elij»ion without any attempt at open dissent, 
-bou^h the lo^fical outccimc of the jihilosophical 
bscussions may l>e anlmionistic to a iK-lief in 
hem. Tljc wliole phllosophv ^d ilic I'urva-Mimansa 
iriiCeeds ou tlie assumpii.ni tliat salvation lies in 
he Vedic s.aciificcs wliirli are all Imt eKiinct now and 
or which in> rational jiistif'ication c.in be found. The 
iuropean pliilosoplier wules with a licli li.acl-^rnimd 
)f tbou^(hts, (eeliujis, ideas, brilliant, ailistic, eilifv 
lift, revcalin^^ a cultured iniaiimaiion and a critical 
nsight which coii.stitule the esseiuc ol true educaiioii. 
.Vise maxims, prohnind refleclion^i, balanced jinl;:- 
nenls, t!o([in?iit dissertations on to[ri«-s of general 
luiuan interest, are interspersed in Ids wiiiinj>s. 
>»)mctimes iheie is even a wecilth of local colouring?, 
i poetic trarisfiKuration of dry detads. He not only 
ieals with problems specially appertaining to his 
iulijecl, but makes frctjuciU excursions into adjacent 
calms and evokes our emotional symyathy wdth all 
-he nobler aspects of human life mid endeavour, as 
svell as of art and natnie, and in discussing: connate 
luestioiis of other sciences, shows a breadth of know- 
edj^e which is alien to our philosophers. He plays, 
n short, upon all the sulitler iidUuneos wliich uiouhl 
jfe and form cliaiactcr, ami dwells habituallv in an 
itmosplicrc which is at once elevated and praetieal, 
.c., not too delaclied from the realities of life. In all 
.hesc ways he presents ‘a breadth. ranj^e and v.inelv 
tf thoughts’ which .^o to the nmuinu; ot a tiuly bberal 
;uUurc. Hindu phijosoi>hy is not so manv-sided, 
lor, ftpart from its specific problems in wliich it 
;hows an intcDcctun! depth and heeiiiicss of vi'-ion 
lot certainly excelled in the West, is it sf> wlII able 
o draw out the best, from the point ol view of civic 
•ulture aud social morality, in the avcrajic man who 
iiis no intention toretiie tu the hills to meditate on 
lis release. Absence of ori^inalitv anunijr rmr tin- 
Jents of philosopliy is not, as An Old Alumnus seems 
.o think, due to the fnet that they do not stmly in 
ihc Tols. The best nrtln clox products lack the vaiicd 
jullook, the general culture and the JiisLorie ^sense 
■vhich a study of \Yt.stcrn literature alone can give, 
ind without such liberal culture original thinkiug is 
u xt to impossible—onl^^ coinmeutai ies arc possible, 
t is. because Vivekananda and K a bind ran 11*111 have 
loth been saturated with such modern culture, that 
hey could throw new light on lliiidn civilisa.ion and 
lulturc, and make the woild listen to them, both of 
hem have extolled the spirituality of India, but both 
mve denounced the superstiiioiis, torpor and the 
itual-mongering whieli pass lor spiritnalitv in our 
nidst? Vivekananda was a born fighter, and scoffed 
Lt uvthing so much a.s at our popular religion of the 
itchen, as he called it. babmdranath lias, in his 


\rhnl:iviii.u: an<l numenms nthei iiieoe.s, exposed, in 
Ins ovvn inasterlv way, our slavery to custom aud 
iiitcllectu il stagiialion. As for the »Navya Nyayu 
Slalom ol Xavadwij), extolled by An t)ld Alumnus am 
also by his Kxcelb ncy the Rcclor, I Inave not beer 
able to learn anything systematic of it for want of: 
suitalilc text liook, but the little tliat I have read doe: 
not inspire me with the hope that it will emaiicipab 
ti.e Ucngah mind from its thraldom to dead form; 
and formulas—rather the contrary. I shall however b« 
glad to know more on the .subject, if An Old Aluinnu; 
or any other writer will kindly take u[)on himself tb 
task of ehienlaling its main piincipLs and expound 
iiig tfic SCI vices it lias rendeied to the cause ol ptidu 
sopliy, in the pages of tliis Review. 

I elatm lo have made a first-hand study, from th 
rationalistic standpoint, ol almost all the I'nranas 
and 1 adheie most emphatically to my stafeemcn 
that thcie is evervwliere in them a total confusion o 
what IS elhically good and ethically bad. it wonl 
pf course lie absiitd lo say, ai^.Mr. basanta Kiiaia 
Chatteijee construes me as sa.^’iiig, tliat thcie is no 
one insLaiiee in tlie entire Pouiainc literature wliei 
what is I'cprcseute l t.s g<iu(l is really good. 1 neve 
said so, ami 'everywhere m the rnraiias' cannot, u 
Mr. basanta Kinnar t'hattcrjee knows, mean ‘invi 
nal)l_v and without a single exception.’ On the cor 
trary, there are manv beautiful sLuric^, legends, nn 
moral prceejits in the Ihiranas, Init considering Lhcj 
bulk and volume, tliese are far to() lew, aiul*'ai 
allogcthcr swept away b\ the mass of hocus-poct 
and positive obscenity to be found in tlieni. What i 
more significant than this, the total .ibbteration 
moral valiuu does not seem to slnke the Poiirani 
wiiter as singular, or evoke his coiuiemnatiun. Hei 
just as mueh at home in enuneiating a liigli philosi 
jihical dociime as in,jicrluips in the veiy ne\tpas''agi 
making the most filthy observation ou the female so 
or in describing the ilj^cit amours of some god o 
hero. If the latter are to be treated asinteip<»ln 
tious, then the Ihiraiias would Im\e lo be transtorn 
ed beyond recognition. "Now, what is the reason v 
tins liiciiirereiice to moral values? And what is th 
reason wliv. in spite of tlic dilleient schools of phih 
sriphy fieeiy ciiLicising one anoilier, all the sages nr 
in some vague Sol t otW.-y cor.eeived bv the jiopnla 
imagination to this day as being ecjualh' iiifaliibn 
and as Imviiig an eijually projomul gras«p of lii 
trutli ? Tlie reason 1 nttrilnite to tlie pantheisLi 
tradition which isiiheveiy atmosphere wc bteatia 
The conception of tlic‘unifying idealism of Asia,’ ( 
which An Old Ahiinnus speaks, and whicli firs 
dawned on tlie poetic vision of that great japaiie.s 
mystic Okakurhi, who dreamf nobly of “a sing! 
ancient Asiatic peace' wliich his cimniryuien are onl; 
l(K) anxious to (li>aYO\v, often means nothing bette 
than the inaijibly to see any distinction between th 
anlinoniies rd life, between good and evil, tbeisiu at)' 
polytheism, between a ide of action anil a life c 
passive subjection, between reason aud science on th 
one hand, and the practice of superstitious cults am 
ahlicrence to uomeariing beliefs and cu‘*toms on th 
other. This IransititPi from one pole to the other 
this bridging over th>* gulf whieli'separates the twi 
extremes, is efiected I'V the convenient doctrine o 
Adhikun-Bhedu, and ti’t: Gceta is called iu to rcconcil 
the diflerent paths of faith, knowledge, and* work 
It is because at botloin we believe that all is one 
that both good and bad proceed from the saiiii 
source, lhai every form of belief and practice, howeve 
grotesipie, is suited to some stage of the sonl’i 
grow’th, tliat wc tolerate every iniisrfnce and an 
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I .[!(] t)l (uii taleiaiicc. This lolcranc^ ot lyiidinsin 
.according to well-known foreign writers, Tmlistiii- 
i}i‘-h;il)lc Iroin^iKliherenco to Irutli, anrl innlces uur 
•hgitin, according to otlicr competent obs^ivcrs. *'1 
•ass of contr.i(Ucti«)ii«. Onr ]»hiI<isoplu*rs Ixddly 
lallengc the existence of God, Init lend the weiglit of 
f'T autlitinty to current social pujudiocs. find vi'-it 
:vl..ti')ns from the prescrihod ntiuil with dire 
iimshments Control of pas^sious is stronglv advv- 
itetl. lint tlic breach of it ninong the sages, lu-roes 
ii<j gorls does not elicit an\ moral dJsapprobati«m. 
]ie ‘undying idealism* of Hinduism is maititaiiied by 
s ,dl enibrncing nniversalisni, wind) permits it to be 
i oi.ee Mibile and gross, spiritual and sensuali; it is 
•' nmmaialing and clastic, so that the boldcal ]»hi- 
»■ 'phical speculation imh’s hand in hand *with 
,i\iln-ism ol tlie < ruiic'l variety. Ceremonial puiitV. 

^ e.'i.'paeil by i>nr Sfinilnta'^, is not personal t.Kanb- 
i'.-«inly. a''Mr. )bi''.utl.i Uumat (.‘hatteilec tldido^, 

. in . i'’ui-lancc.-cl Mkli pin i( y among ihc pi test Iv 
I '* and widtjws ; nun h ol il ib as nnincamug as tiic 
si.ii' it\e liahits ot tTic h>wer animals which were at 
lie ton.- nv, jul |jut 1 Ave in ilie course of evolution 
uvived their utility, and sonki‘^if it is po>iitivt'lv 
ipiiious li» liealth. Tlie disregard of inoi nl values 
I’tl the folcifii’ci* of serious Ja])«es from the *ilandard 
! icctJludc -wbicli may al\t;ns be noticed in rural 
may hgji imately lie asciilied to the lumla- 
iriit.d paniheis^ic <*onception, rooted m tlic mind, 
1 '.^ ;h net conscicn**!V tlimight <iuU that evervlhing 
. ni tlu nliimate atialysis, the sport ot (lie Divine 
lotlier. and so llicre is a justihcation for cvety shade 
li-onduci. Thenon-moial chataclei fit much (d onr 
fiplm.'d te.'icldiig lias often been gilniired by 
let, ehv’ and liis sehool, ns cvei v readci of Ntel/.-^cho, 
'*'*<> !». ( M. Kennedy ami c>tlieis. will admit, 

lie coile oftionlfima Ibiddha, aiul ‘the super- 

np.c'.-! c-oi al piccc[>ts of the riiristitin cull’ which 
a ui 1 Aliiinnus seems to -disapprove, dc not find 
iMMir uith the ad\(.cates ol the cull of theSuper- 
lan ami ilic Will to i'ower ; they ]>rch*r the all- 
n.‘oi*acuig pantheism of Hfndu philosophy which 
miles all emiti aibclions by lindiug a place for 
liiimdlc' antagonisLic principles of conduct in it« 

I lieme fif morals. 

d'lie disliuction betwccn^striviiig lor one’s own 
ivation and that of bis fcllofvmen, so far from 
'L'lng iimiiatcriiil, as Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatteljee 
Idiiks, is fundamentfil of the two types of civibsa- 
mil. Indian find l{iiiopeaii. When God wauled to 
Ive I Valhad his deliverance from the wheel ot life, 
k replied : ‘The sages, t) Lord, lead a hie of retire¬ 
ment, away from liumaii habitations, actuated 
Joslly by a desire for^tlteir own salvinfion, Avithont 
hmking of Jhc welfare ot others. I. however, do 
lot seek my own liberation, leaving other poor 
lortals to their fate ; (Srimadhhagabata, Sknnda 7, 
-imptcr 9|. On the other hand, Positivism eftid 
niinanity arc, according to# G. f,. Dickinson, ‘the 
lOniinant forms of thought and feeling in the West.* 

I maintain 4hat the teaching of our philoso- 
jhy is not virile anrl practicifl for the very reasons 
Ued by An Old Alumnus to* prove that it is so. 

1 have alrenryf said, it Ircduccs all practical 
uUngomsms into an nll-enillracing, and therefore 
deal and fanciful, unity, amp by making us toler- 
int of*evil robs us of the .nergy and the inocn- 
*ve to combat it in the battlefields of life. The 
ah-comprehensive’ charneler of our philosophic 
-alliir^, again, instead ol issuing in right conduct, 
vliich is the true test of a practical teaching, nndvcs 
1 p I'Sible f'.'rHhe highest produils of th'* uiii\crpiL'' 


Ih.il I see Ijcforc me to talk in tlit inclinable law of 
K'utnn and at the same tunc worship Snlurn, 
Srilva Pir, or the Snake god in the firm belief that 
they will pie''Ctvc their families from harm. Lven a 
iotc'mn observer like Sitlmv Low did not fail to 
iibs.Tvc tliat ‘the eilnc.-itcd llimhi sometimes recoii- 
cihs llu: Higher Thought v.illi tlic Lower Act in a 
startling la.shioii.’ I ndoubt.-(II\ Hindii philosophy 
has.) most clt \ aling elL'i^t on noble minds whocan 
righllv undcr.'.tand its pfinciplcs, ns I ficely admitted 
in inv la.'^t nniclc. ’ An Old .Munimis ebes liic 
autlioritv of Vtvfkananila to pro\c Lliat Uindu 
plnlosopliv is Yinle and jiraclic.d. The apostle ol 
nco-llindni'ni was a nationalist to the core. He 
wanted Hindus l<» be ‘heroes in the strife, to nifiKe 
the world ling with Hicir .acliicvcincnls. to have 
oonlnlcncc in tlamsclwb and In ihc uplifting jiowci 
ol tliftr udigi-m Tlicudon he tried to show that 
llnidii o.lijioiib pin! j’.'jiliv iLm’S iiol tie''e‘Jsaiilv tend 
t«« ni.ilo: mi'a vision .»nd weal. ui .iclion. U w.o: 

a much net il«'.i ic^sou tliaf Vivekananda taught his 
‘coui'.ti \ men. He Look Hinduism fit very best, 
and dbmiinau (1 Its doclrmcs (rmn the vast store 
lioiC'C of his Kii'iwlfdgi* atal e\j'.rt icnc..’, and iillilscd 
in the minds n{ iiib ambence (most rif hi-, writings .are 
r.’duced liom his ‘-pceclu*'-! the contagions enilitisiasm 
ol jus magm’tic per«nn.ihtv. It is because Viveka- 
nanda knew well enough wlo-rein lay the weakness ot 
Tljn-lni*-!!! as popalatlv interpreted and undcistood 
th.it I’c was at such pains to icmove il, and tliis is 
wh.it. his adiuireisaic api to finger, icmcmbcriiig 
oiilv tiic llaitciing eulogies \vhi<h from patriotic 
motives, ami to save tile mind of the Hindu from 
sinking under the weight fd' its pliilosophic depres- 
M-.M, iv freelv iiitroiluced m his leclnics. it is 
admitted on all hamls, both liy foreigners and 
Indian', who b(t isl ot the spirituals V of India, that 
thespitii ofindian philosophy has deeply permeated 
the iiiaFSCS. Had the teaching of our religious 
philostiidiy been virile ami practical, why should 
we lie reduced to tloh sad plight today ^ CrmUasting 
Bml-lhisuT and Hinduism, Sir T. W. Hoi Icrness in 
his little but luforiniiig book savs tlmt Uuddhism has 
in th'- niani marked the ebavaUer ol the people that 
have coute iiudi't it'-iiilbicnce lor good, and declares 
t]ia4 "tile Indian c.a^lc system and the degraded 

position CMiuiguefl m IJiiiduism wrnneij.are 

impossililc in a Ibiddhisl countiy. Those udio 
liehcve Kanmi,” tndv ^a^s Sn John Wo ^droffc, 
"inu^t know that'tlie pres-nt conditions arc flue to 
the colJccLive InuTan Karma and not t i the ruling 
I'ower or anvihing else. I'»>rlial that K.ariiia been 
gi)od. our Power would not have been liere" 
{S.iKli .■•mi Shnhm } According to the suim* 
fiutboritv, lew can be, and fc'.v should attempt to be 
Yogis ; t'hc paMi ».! bhiikti-Mukti (eni.»ymcnt-jibera- 
tion) is the best path for by lar the v?ist majority, 
and the Tantiic tloctnne ufShakli, which holds that 
man is a magazine of p(5wcr, .and mat the doctrines 
of tlft‘ orthodox philosophic.al systems, is needed to 
levivify us and ‘give to the ignoiaiit and to others 
whose .activity is illiliiectcd the religious and 
metaphi^il.•d basis ol which they n-nv stand iii need.’ 
Karma fakii. awav the incentive to action by biding 
pf)pular!v undcistood to mean that iii this hie you 
will !mve to suffer the conset|uences of the deeds dom 
in vour past lives,^>ut that ny laying in a store ol 
good acts you may ensure better cnnseipicnces m 
future lives, though you may not he able to modify 
the present thereby. That is t'» say, however much 
you may strive, you cannot enjoy the baits of*yt)iit 
gt).hl nets lu-'e and uoa. but snel' cni..yment •m*'- 
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l)e (Icfcrrcil to liitijrc cai5>Ici:ccs Tliirt, 1 know, is a 
spuii'Mis (loi iniic, and the Siiaslras may be made to 
trll n dd’t'u nf story, bill this is the popular belief, 
:ui(l »t undoiiljtedlv’the lOeet I have indicated. 
It IS in vain that tlie Bhai^abaia (Skntida 3 , chap. 
iO) says that lioaveu find hell are to be ff»u:nl on this 
•artli and liavc no separate rvistence, or the 
Uarkandeya Purana (Tli. Ij.'l) l.-iys down that 
alalisin works in a vieioiis i^'irclc. lor it inclines fine 
'> inaction, and this very inaetivity preients him 
roni fichievinsr tin* siiece^s which he could otherwi-ic 
lave attained. Tile GrirLiila Parana (Parti, eh. iii) 
anphatically declares that he who has enterprise, 
ntellijjieuce, eoura^'e and is ieured even by tlic 

;ods and hence man should always try to fichieve 
•ucecss in spite ol Destinv- Ibil fatalism has so dccp- 
y tinned the Hindu miinl that n has Icit its mark 
ven on tlu* ]i!)vsio^nomy find the moyenients ol the 
leuple, and one ol the lirst impressions 'which soon 
Mssesses t)ic traveller in India X'- that of the melan- 
■holv whieli Ininijs over 1)olh the Ponl find its people’ 
Sir J^icdeiick Trevesh Alludino (o ihe fipalhni^ wasl- 
of human lii'einlinba b om in/ant mortfdity find 
ncventfilile diseases, Sii T, U'. Holderiiess sa>s Ihfit 
‘the resinned pessimism and i/fia ( melancholy which 
liaracteiise tile rcliunnis and the mental outlook ol 
he pcojile, and wliich seem fo linnxl f>\ef the land- 
cape anil infect till* .'ll mosphere, .are not without a 
iliysical liasis " (’mlouliledly we have cause loi 
lepressioii in tlic ht;;li death rate which prevails in 
ndia, but one would be bold t\) say tliat our jdiilo- 
opines, by emphasisin;; the miseries oflile, have not 
lelped to drive the iron into the soul, and it is fi 
lermissible ijiiestifin to ask wlietlier it is dcsir.alile to 
ntroduce such pe.ssiinistie teachings into the plastic 
uiiuls ol our youiix men in the toimative sta^^e ol 
heir prowth, naturally characteiised by buoyaiic\ 
iiid hope. For, these fatalistic and pessimistie ideas 
ire so deeply rooted in the pt>i)iilar V'dignnis 
ihilosophy of the Hindus that they arc dilhcult to 
radi'’atc irtnii the minds even ol those who jiass tor 
dueated a noiip; us. ' 

Mr. Ihisanla Kiiimii Chalteijee’s crilicistp is (juile 
air find moderate in tone, excejit lor luie line where 
tc eompfiics my denunciation ol Pour;inic morals 
IS ‘almost like the fieroration ol the speech ol a iftfbid 
'liristiaii missionarv,* I have mysell loutjht many 
i|»t)od li^ht with the missionaries in the coluoins ol 
mr monthly maga/iues, and Inive iherelorc the right 
o put^n a w’ord lor this much-abused class. There 
ire of course imssionnries find missionaries, an^,! Mi. 
Jasantfi Kiniiar Chattel jee, il lie has kept in touch 
vitli tlieiii, will have lound a tnarkeil change in liie 
one and (juality of iheir writings within the last 
iccttde or so. Missionaries are no longer impervious 
o the researches ol Orientalists and Indologists, 
K)lh European and Indian, and to the results of a 
umparativc study ol religions, and they now write 
pitii greater sympathy and deeper knowledge, and 
berefore their writings can no longer be overlobUecl 
ir ignored, even though they contain observations 
vhich w'ouud the self-love ol the educated Hindu. 
iCfitde.s this, the educated and liberal mindedtUnglisli 
iiissioiiary example of Mr Andrews and; othcis 
vill show that this is not a contradiction in terms, 
LS we olten contemptuously imagine) comes oIm race 
vhich has an inherited tradition culture, sobriety 
md restraint, of balanced judgincnt and wide out- 
ook wdiieh places him at an advaiitagV in discussing 
ysteips of religion other than 1ms own. Unless 
hercL>re he makes it a pait of lii> profci.-^i-n to run 
oViL the Ilinlu ieligi..n, and can admire and 


apprccif^te our*aIieu civilisation, his views arc wort 
listening to, and I am n »L ashamed to coulcss thn 
missionaries of tliis tvpe have siicceede^l in throwin 
ty_*w light on some aspects of Hindu culture wUio 
had escaped my uufddid ol>servation. 

Mr. Bnsanta Kumar Clintt'ijce objects to ni 
rjiioting foreign oMinions, ‘wliether our philosonli 
i*! good or liad.’ ‘We ouglil to sec it for ourselves 
says lu*. His attitude marks a he'Ithv reaelio 
agfdiist that form of intellceiunl dependenee which i 
part of our gciierfd poblii fd subjeciion, by reason i 
wbicli w'e are apt to loi^k up to the ruling race f'_ 
approval of everything we sav or do. I shall onl 
oiiserv.e in passing thfit 1 have noliced this peculi.i 
mental trait mote often among the ortlnxiox in spii 
of their boasted indepcmicncc of judgiiKMit tha 
ahioiig those whom Mr. llasanta Kumar (diattei jt 
c,alls‘progressives ’ liiilcui, thi'< couhl not but be si 
as the hnliit ol miml which iiKikes us subservient t 
Shaslric aiUhoritv and unwilling to examine loiC‘g 
sources also m ikes us cipially susceptible t'l tli 
Viiling authority, .\cvcrthclcss,' seeing ourselves’a 
othcis see us is almost as iicccs;* iry as seeing lor nui 
selves if we want to advance lui right Hues. What i 
reipiiicd is that we must ii-d surrender our right <. 
judgment to anyiiodv. Reason, not authoriti 
whctlier Shastne or lorelgn, iniist be our gnuh 
Cultured lairopcau tiavvllers, lilglilv-tramed lingbs 
adniiuittraLui's, bin ope an t irieiitalists, have a 
retleeted on the elleet ol out philosopliieal systeiiii. o 
the Indifiii eluiraelcr, and jiartietdarly on ih 
mclaiieholy, lethargy, atid (ecling tjl lesigniitio 
which eliai aeleiise the Indian masses, without lailin 
to ieeognise,.lhcii' vivni eoiiseioiisucss ol llie reaht 
ol the bte beyond. H is the sp'daloi who tiftcn sec 
most ol the game. We, who live and move and hav 
our beinp, in tlu peeiiHfir speculative atmosphere < 
India, and have little" Insthand knowlciige ol tlie re.' 
ol ilie wojM, imiv .not agree with tliese loreig 
waiters, hut this does nift necessatdy prove that tlie 
aie wrong. We have indeed laid emnigh ()f selbbiudr 
tiou and it would do iis good to ponder why w 
occupy such a low jiUiec in the esteem of olhe 
nations, anti whether there ti.av not he anything i 
our social and religious and plnlosophical systems t 
winch it is due, and which is suseeplible ol improvi 
incnt Scll-eontidencc is absolutely esscnti.nl for ov, 
national legeiieiaHoii, but it s'aould not degenerat 
into an obstinate rilusjil lo pr dit bv the example c 
others. It w’ould staMii that the words of that learne 
Sanskrit scholar, Alliet uni, are as true now as whe 
Lhe 3 ' were written ui the eleventh ceiilur}* : 

“We can only say, fully is an illness lor wliic 
there is no metlieine, and the •Hindus believe Lha 
there Is no country but theirs, no nation like thein 
no science like theirs. They are haughty, foolishl 

vain, self-conceited, and stolid..According to thei 

beUel, there is no other country on earth but theirj 
no other jacc of fuati but theirs, and no create 
beings besides them liavc any knowledge or scienc 
whatsoever. Their hfiughtincss is suifli that, if yo 
tell them ofaiiy sciciic* or scholar in Khurasan o 
Persis, they will thiiik^you to be both an ignoramu 
ami a liar. If they travelled and fjiixed with otlic* 
nations, they would i^oon change their mind, fo 
their ancestors were it»)t as narrow-minded as th 
present generation is.” v (l^r. Sachnu's translation). 

An Old Alumnus reads the doom of the world i 
the unholy alliance of western science with militai 
ism. Headers of this magazine will have notice(| tha 
the iiii'iapplic'ition of icienec to base piirpos'^s i 
J:trcngU clcnnmced 1:> wciUrn writtus tbemsehes. I 
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hitliei'lo been uu.ibk to stem flie Udo. tl is 

14 ]ijc>iusc* they tailed to see the evil, as \vc SfT often 
) in the case «)! our own sijcial diseases, but because 
1 particular j^roup o( statesmen and no itn^ivifUia^ 
lo ui had coinplcle control ol the concatenation 
( fircuMistanccs wliicli led to its abnormal p;ro\vtli. 
iie shock ol a \V'>rld-Aar was necessary to revivilv 
iom: mural and spiritual forces which liavc li^ontflit 
)iuc ii> tlic western nations the need of rcino.lcllmL^ 
u* sirnelitfc of llieir society, with its competitive m- 
nstnalism, on a nobler b.isis. Alivudv llic 

, ;is somewhat prepared by socialists, philosophical 

rchi^ls, and tithcr schfiols ol democratic thon-jlit. 
'ij»‘ difference Intvwcii the West and India lies tt^this, 
lial u iicn an evil is recojiiMsed to be such, the virile 
makes a vij^orons ciVort to throw it nfl Irom'llie 
>di politic. t)ur political depcmlenec is un duabt 
i.'ii lIv respoiisildc for uiir inability to do Sf>, Hut ii<d 
idv llie aliilil.v, but even the litincst desire, seems t«) 

- wanting anrmi'us. We iirefcr f) be sujiine in the 
xesc.ice of all the evils that adbet our social body, 
u\ c msolc ourselves V’ith the th lO^lit that rdl is 
.init\.liiat ;^()ud amllevil have both tli.or place in 
Ids wot hi, a ml t ha L in tin' eml, ^and in tTi»d s own 
I'od time, thouj^li it iii.n- be a ons netiee, lhinL:-% will 
’)t;u-!iuw rit^ht theniMUc'', rind all will !»..■ will 
lie Vn;’a dueinu'- li'i> stamped thee nvietimdeep 
i iKir mitnls (ii.it tdl the present c\eh‘ol dee.ideiice 
• -ocr, it is iille to U3^ to strive lor a liettir futiiie. 
ai (iid Ahimuus* may rest ussuieij tliat lie We-l 
ull not all<»w its l.iir handiwork to t > pievs 
iiliix their eves vvitliout inakinL( a iniohtV cllort at 
1 ) ; Mind reconstruction alter tlu* war is over, 

'irt.ulv \\c hear of a Ivcai^ue oi Xati'u^s and oMier 
111 i-.mes to baiiisii war tioni tl*is jdaiiel. It the 
'I'st siieceed^ in keepin^^ the demon ot war olt its 
ates i\en lor a ccntuiy, it will have pcrlornied a 
.o). never attempted in India before tlie advent ol 
'U Hntish peace. The atiiios[)^|cic of Ivurope was 
■ii/hruc:crl will* eketric enrrfmts, and the war \va.s 
iL'LCSsaiy to restore eijiiilibriiim and leach tlic 
■ ui'ipean nations tlic moral (lan;i:crs of excessive 
>1.1*1 .'lalism. The Wrst v\iil know to look after 
■‘ill. but \vh it o! us ? There is sense in jneMchini* to 
'I' Wf>l tl»e d'iin;cr> oi e.xce-'Sivc devotion to tiie 
• •iliTi.ii sciences, as Vivekanaml.t and Uahimlranalh 
. t r rlonc. Hut to preach to .f nation ot bc^^.irs 
a the same strain is eiliur the very rclineimml o! 
loiiv, nr an cg^rc^ious piece ol foolish short sij;litcd- 
i.'-s. We must live before we e'^n speculate on the 
dtuii.ile destiny ot man. As Mr. Hciuw Kumar 
'* irkai s.ays with s>) much force and el'M|Ucnce, 
aIu‘ 11 western scholars sjiokc >f the ]jjciIisI ami 
‘isrituahstic teiulcnciL *5 ol the East, ^he mesmerised 
'iiiulu f.'incieiJ that pimbablv lie was hein;^ eulogised, 
iJUt the youflg india of today does not feel anv 
jnde in the position of utter hcdplessness assigned to 
urn. It has become necessary to remind ourselves* 
with Sir Jolm Woodrulle, that#“it absurd to talk 

15 some do, as though India pro(lu:ed nothing but 
s.'idhus. Yogis, Vahatmas, pliilosophers and the 
^ike. The life of Inilia (I spec>dc of the past) li'i« 
h.^played itself in all Hctivitic;. It has meditated 
J‘>th as the man religion aiid of philosophy, but 

t has also worked in cverv spiere of activity.It 

s signilicfiut of the variety ol India's life that the 
?ame hyid j)f ascetic austerity producec the Kama 
Jshastra (erotic scriptures) and kindred literature 
and art." 

An plJ Alumnus in a granrl Pa i/c to his excellent 
rssar •with pi^utioiis of wlit di I am iu c >mj}I’jt‘‘ 
^Kre.'uiL’nf, look*., for',s ard t>* tli? advent of another 


A vatar Lti teach ns ‘.i new philosojihy ot life, based 
upon a bioadei inlet pretatiori ol the ever-increas¬ 
ing facts tiial the pr-tgiess (d' science is every* 
d'lv bringing to I'ghl’ an I for this mighty consuui- 
Illation he lays down, as an esseiiti il precoiiditiuu, a 
far more general dillusion ol the liuKUn riches ol 
Imli in phdosopliy through deep diving into the 
jicreimial spring itself. 'Ikep diving* into original 
soiiicts IS eertaiiilv nccessaiy foi the scliolur, Imt a 
broadci interpretation oi.*seicntitie facts is possible 
to tlio-HC only wco liave delved eipudiy deep into 
wcslcni .siieneo and seienlifi.' methods. The new 
ludi.in geniu-s who will rmtshine Herg.son must there¬ 
fore have an adeijuate inlcllcclual e(|uipment, and 
the sum and substance oi my humble plea was 
to provide the Indian student wiLli the elements of 
sueii a broad modern cultiuc before be pluuges into 
the ileeps of Imb.in philosophy. 

A vv >nl on Indian spirituabtv of which An (>ld 
Alutiiiuis makes so much. Since wiitmg my last 
article I have come .across a book named “Appeatau- 
♦c*.” bv Ci. Lowes Dickinson, whom Sir John Woud- 
r div ehlK *an I'liglisli writer of great insight.' In 
thi-< bor.k Mr. Dickinson ciiticiftcs American citd- 
li.-.alion in a way \v lich would delight tlu'heait 
til An Uld AUininu-i.' Xevt i theless. ho IrefpJCiitiy eon 
tr ials tin West (m wlucii term he includes China 
;,nd j.ip.iii, as tlwir outlook on bfc is the same c.s 
Ih.'ii’ of Luropi) with Indi.i, and his coinpaii.'ions, 
b.iscd on person.il cxjiriicnec ol religious lile in India, 
.arc uisliiietive. The W'est Stands tor the im.rgyof 
the woild. (or all. in this va.sl nature, that is deter¬ 
minate and purposive, not passively repetiliouary. 
Tile rJmion of India refused all signifieauce to the 
tempor.d wojM. took no account of society aud its 
needs ; it souglit to destroy, not to develo]), the 
sense and the p JWtr o! iiubviduality. It may or nmy 
not be the rchgioii ot a wise race, but it could never 
be tlmr ot a stiong one. Md:ineh(jly, monotony, 
austeriU' : a sense ot perennial frost, spite of the 
light ami heat ; a purgatory ol souls doing penance 
till the li»ur of deliverunec shall strike [this, 1 may 
add, praetiraliv the sense in whicli India is 
diR’iilied *111 all the I’uraiias ns the Kaimabhuini 
p/r (•.vct’irfeucrj. unearthly, overenrlhly—this is the 
kind# of impression left on Mr. Ldekiiison’s mind liy 
India ; wlierens iu Clima, he fbund good teinpef, 
industrv. intelligence, and nothing was abnormal or 
overstrained. The hidi.in does not believe in the 
process ot time find cxpeiiencc, to him the •world 
is plieuomennl ifnd iimcal. Life is an evil—thaf 
IS the* root fuhngiti India. This sjuritual atti 
tu'le is piobably an elleet, ralhei than a ‘ause. 
of au eiilcebled gup <m life. If cuiuluet is ti> 
have any meaning, good and evil must be real in u 
real world. If thev are held to be appearances, 
conduct becomes absurd. To regard evil as the 
sport of God is incompatible w ith the western view 
of religion, of which the irreducible minimum, 

necomling to the writer, is :—‘l believe in the ultimate 
distinction between good and evil, and in a real 
progress in u real time. I believe it to be my duty 
to incrcule good tuid diminish evil ; I lielievc that in 
doing tills I am serving the purpose of the worjd,' 
In suinming up the views of Mr. Dickinson, I do 
not inlaid th.it they shouiil be accepted as wholly 
true, but certainly^ thej’ deserve to be studied as au 
Instance of how a western thinker, who is fulb' 
conscious of tlic defects of his own civilisation, 
would regard our claim to be considered a spiritual 
n'‘tion. Tor iryselt, I feel convinced as a rcsiTlt ''' 
inv s'.uL Inba'i autlioiiti^s, that of real spirl- 
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lu.'liily ili<.To mm m.U'Lcd [)tvjM)nd'*rance in 

India sinci* liistDiir times (tljc l)ir!li ol Chri>»i for 
instance), ami iliat, had we rcallv been as spiriinallv^ 
njiinled a.-, we clauu to be, li'id even t!ie £‘//7f ol the 
people Ml India liecti just, true, ami iu ti»cir 

social, political, moral ami intellfctual rd itions, 
wc slionld not liavo come to our present sad pass. 
We must not overlook the laet that the stroii;j[ 
alone can all jrd to be just. My reading of Indian 
social history teaches me, on the oilier hand, that 
from the days rif the Vc<lai and tlie Braliiiianas, 
down to the d lys ol the Ihiranas, and mii:h more 
so in later limes, we have hankered lor in.iLerial 
joys and blessings as mueii as any other nation, 
these scriptures bcim; lull of prayers and mvocai ions 
for success in the material sense. The lUiddhist 
lataka stones ^ive glimpses ot awoiM m winch 
religion and maleriab'.iu were as intimatily blcmlcd 
LIS in the I’urauas. ( Mii drama •, .u-.uidniLi to II II, 
Wilson, reveal .i sodetv .u r» hm.(I, as t-oj rnpl. and 
asbixuiious as any tlie West can show- The Mah.i 
bharata tells the talc ol a race ol peo[jlc in wliom’ 
the lilood tiii'ilcd in every vem willi tiie j >v oMde 
ntiil wlio place<i succ< ss in this world before every 
other consideration. Sanskrit buiature, both 
sacred and secular, is full ol vivid dehneations »if the 
evils of povctly .am] the advanta;;es of posscssnu' 
wealth. It IS only in parts «jf tiie rpiiusha«ls^ 
the different sdicmls ol philosophy, ami more 
[•.\plicilly in the rdiairaliad^it.a that Xislik iiihi ns 
op])(»scd to Kuiiivit knrmn —.selfless, .as oppo.seil 
to selfish action - vvas held up as the ideal ol life. 
But even in il\e domain ot philosopliv, We have tlie 
Barlmspatva (t'linrvaka) doctrine which, accord^ 
injj; to Madliavaeharya, is the only d-jclriue which 
the majority of liviiiij iiein^rs hold by; we liave 
the Funisha-rrakriti doctrine ol the Samkhva philo¬ 
sophy and the diietrine ol the union of the imlividual 
soul with the Supreme Soul of the \'cdanta, Iioth ol 
which, !)einj'interpreted in a grossly material sense, 
!ms furnished a pseudo philosophic juslific.ition for 
the sexual licenses of v.arious rcli,i»ituts sects, thus 
showing that human nature in India, in s^ite ol her 
austere philosophies, is just as inaterirdly inclined 
tlS the rest ol the world ; and lastly, wc haVc, in the 
parly middle njjcs, tlic Kasesvara Uarsatia whereUhe 
virtues ol mercury and mica in rejuvenatinjr the body 
arc extolled, and a healthy body is, rlj.»htlv etioup^h, 
set up as the pre-reipiisitc of phdosonhie studies and 
jracticts, and atteniinn is thus majtily c<mrincd to 
the g^'uss material tabernacle of tlic soul, b have 
Already mentioned the erotic scriptures and sculp 
^ures. We preach abnegation and renunciation, but 
or centuries we have been fightin ;4 amonp:st our- 
ielvcs tooth and nail for our ciaily dwindling 
Material possessions. We cannot sacrifice ourselves 
or great ideas, nor achieve success on a scale con- 
•eived in the West, though uur scriptures proclaim 

he grand truth, ‘H»T ^ i|T^" theie is 

oy only in doing or suilering on a large scale. Iiu- 
nersed habitually in petty cares and narrow selfish 
lesircs, the matcriiilism which prevails umoAg us is 
nfioUcly more ugly and sad than that wllich we 
lenounee in Hurope. It was Srikrishim wlip urged 
\rjuna to fight and kill from a souse of duty, und it 
uvasjessus f'hrist who would tiirUkthe left cheek to 
:hoae who smote us on the right. If Christianity is 
levcrthelcss muscular and aggressive and Hinduism 
s toleyant and resigned vet exclusive, it is not due to 
lU excess of spirltualilv in the teachings of our 
lla6t^;r mind'^, but t-: our ph^&ual ciuiioumcnls und 


raeual ^empcrliuient. It is this temperameut, tin 
attilud?! towards the realities of existence, which h>i 
got to l)e resimped, ami co-ordmated, with and m 
j«stcil our needs, in view of the growing con 
plcxicv ui the problem of national existence an 
progress, laml niv appeal is, therelore, lor a san 
hoi)..'!', ami pragin itie outlook on life, W’liieh, sulfusc 
as mueii as you like by poetry, emotion, grandei 
and noinlily of sentiment, may yet retain its holii u 
teality and tlius futiiish us witii a coigu of vautni’ 
from which to figiit for our place iu the sun iu tl 
strenuous comjietition of the modern woild. 

Jri.vB, 1‘)18 A Hindu M.\steu of Arts. 

4 

F, S.—Since the aln>\e w.is written the Report u 
Indian Con‘<.titutional Reforms has been pulilisluM 
In para Hil* ol tins ilooumeiit, the ‘two domiiiatin 
e imlitioMs’ in Imli.a arc tlui.; described:—“One i 
tli.iL tlie immense masses ol the ]ii.<.(ple are jioi 
igiitiraul and hclplcNS far bciond the htandaid;. ' 
Jiuropc ; and the other is limt, llierc luns thioug 
Indian society .a ‘*cries of cleavages—of religion, rac 
and caste—whicli eonsLaiitly tlbaat^n its solnlaiiti 
and <;f which any^ vrise political scheme must tali 
serifiiis heed." Those who boast of the 'unilyin 
ideabsm” nt Iinli.v, may find it profitable to consirh 
it there is any connect ion between the first of tlu’i 
eondilions and our idealism whicli has tostcred tl 
parado.x that m.'in is socially bound but spiritual! 
ftee, this utter divorce ol life from thought consfaii 
ing, in the ojimiou of Mr. F. Choudhuri (vide 1) 
article in the Mnnchvsiei (iunnhnn) aud all serioi 
tliinkcis, the tragedy ot Indian liistory. As lor tl 
‘undying' character of our iiic.iUsni, tlie second ol tli 
above eotnlitions forms a sad practical eommeiitar 
on the speculative ijiiest lor unit 3 ' in iliversity i 
which our sages wery engaged in thcMr forest letreat 
If we want to lelease India from the giip ol the tw 
dominating conditions, miticcd in the Report, w 
inusi. in the word.s of Mr. (^’houdhuri, nnidernise tl 
ancient- thought and appl^' the doctrines of man 
spiritual treedom to his social life. For siicli a prai 
tical eipplieatiun of speculative doctrines to socij 
life we shall lie all the better c£iuipt>ed if wc turn t 
the pragmatic philosophy—including in that term tl 
social sciences—ol |hc I'.Vest, even if wc reject i1 
materialism and hold, as the w’ritcr liiinsclt diH.*; 
that at its best, and iu the realms ol inirc though 
our own philosophy need not go elsewhere for ii 
spiratiou. 

On The Study Of Indian Philosophy 
In^lndian Universities- 

I have watched with interest the (;ontroversy i 
the pages of your valuable journal on the abo\ 
sulfiect. It seems to me that nearly all that iiia 
be "said in favour of Jvord Konaldshay’s speech hn 
been brought out iH the* two notes [mblished on tl; 
subject iu your jul^' number. It w'ould be profilabl 
however, to make one or two mote points. The 
both rise out «»f the lichtorial comments iu your Apr 
number. “ 1)0 Brilishpstuclents learn philosophy t 
begin with, ns L'ritfVs/i philosi»vihy or Ani^tica 
phit<)e<‘phy, or C'/insf/.w'f philosophy ? Po the nuider 
Greeks study luainlyk' the philosophy of Thalei 
Pythagoras etc., ncgfecting modern philos-^'phy ? 
Questions like this reveal an ignorance of what 
considered io be the proper study of philosophy e 
least in England. It is true that the Ivr.gli.sh stuclcr 
does not learn English philosophy to begin wit) 
but he eeitainly begins with Greek philosophy, i 
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\ uspcctal)U‘ univcisitv Anil n.ilhiniS can 1^’ umrc 
:,ntr since the greatest part ol linropcan civili- 
tKill is built U|# out of CirccU cultuic. It we shf>n]*l 
ipcal to the example of Rnglisli univeisi^ies lo» 

^ study ot English or liurnpean pliilos«»phy in 
ticrciicc to our own, wo would have to admit 
.jt I'ur civilisation has no basis ot its own and 
;!l It has to seek a basis in European culture. 

this lies farthest troin the intentions ol tho 
lu'ir at the time he penned these rennuks. The 
.tieiple ohscrvccl in the procedure ot Western 
ttviisilics is that in indcr to undetstand any 
l.'isL't ]>ropeily <»iie ought logo as t.ir as possible 
liu' rtad ot the v^hole allair, as oflicrwisi- ilu* 
,!pi'*;t ot cvcr> thing that follows will Ik* lost and 

• t c^nlt will be (. nly an inadeijuate v'oniprelu-n'iion. 
iluM davb of “piaticahty” even I'nhghlcncil unf- 

*mL*ck inaUc little picJviMon for such study. lUit 
.pLT study ot philoM)pliv is still piacticable at 
L premier Eiudisli universitv-Mtxfoid. 1 may add 
•f ilnil at least in tlyit uni\itsitv an Indian stndciil , 
pliilosfiphy W'ho frays lie knows nothing of 
Ji.ui philosophy in*fr'»mc form or other is not laid 
'iiiK'li esteem. • « 

fill-editonal remarks eoiuplaliiiMl of sn-jn lurflui 
asvunie that tlie Im.siness of e-Iaealiou is ‘oineliovv 
n.ake the stndeiils as'^iindate the tnith in a 
iune toiin This 1 fear Ij.ii heeii the eiii-cof {lie 
liaatninal svfrteju in India. 'I'he anu ol ciiacalion 
least iliat much of it which one gets m a 
.wetsity, not to teach the truth lull only tl>e 
,'\ ot looliing for tintti. In oilier woids, the 
■<el of idiication is to inform us aliout nielliods, 

: TtsuUs. 11 trutli could be gtasped bv*mv process 
inaversilv ediieatiim alone it w’ladd not be woirlh 
. Tlie Indian student has had aUvays the ulea 

I treated tt» him that witliin a certain lime he 
i;st atijuire a certain amount of information, i e..he 
lust he aide to reproiluce thaj mass of information 
III never called on to do so. In my (•pinion if makes 
! I le ^ diilerenee in tlic interests of true knowleilge 
a>t the oecafrioii when the iTprodiictioii takes place 
jjiwt academic but some need ol piactieal Hie. The 

• loiauiig idea! of aJuniveTsit v should be Lnov\ledge 
•J knowledge’s sake. So long as this is tin* ideal 
are can be no iiuleccnt liurfy tr^ amass knowledge 
•^ijiid a short cut to truth. It is the observance 
I {lie falling aw’ay from t his ideal that distinguislies 
I’” true from the merely coiniiurcial universities. 
!c tliat runs can read the api.Kcatioii to our uni- 
etsities, Wiiat is essential, then, is thai our students 
liould ac(iuire as systematic a knowdtdgc as pos- 
dde of the methods of philosophical research, and 
‘*L nierely get to knovt’ and aeUnowledge the system 
t philosojihVj in (nshion. And if all lids talk in 
thir lield.s about what is and what is not suited to 
ui national genius i-^ not a faicc, it follows that 
le best means ol ae(|uinng the philoM »plii^al 
nowledge uquired is the st*U(Jy our own systems 
i philosophy, however antirjuated they may he 

' has heen assented b^' some (I believe with a girod 
eai of reason) that the Orienfitl and the Occidental 
iielhods (if research are esseiiti|iily diflTcrcnt. If this 
' the case, surely ft would beJonly proper tliat tiie 
ndian student should learn Ihl Indian in preference 
o the European system. I 

The .analogy attempted between Indian Philosophy 
md Indian Chemistry fails. The real reason for the 
neglect of Indian Chcinistry lies in the science not 
found translators and exponents of the 
iininertre (if Prof. MaxMqller and his like. This is a 
‘•gitltahle fact ; still more r»‘grfltable is it that our 


own sciences an- n‘'glivlcd in the nbsence of lorcign 
adnnrei's. Mo>>t legrettalib* of all is the absence ot 
siilHcient iiiduciinent oi ^copc lor the study of 
Sanskrit in the present state ot our university organi¬ 
sation ; and indeed lids is the onty profier re|)Iy to 
His Lordship—that while w’c are profoundly tliankful 
to him lor jjis advice we cannot hut regret our 
inability to adopt it, the present positii^u of Indian 
languages being what it lain our id leational system. 
We never lack good adVicc, lutl it is up to Ilis 
J^ordship to find means for the etlecLive adoption of 
Ids .ulvici*. 

S. S. i>iniY\S\K\YA.\\N, 
Principal, Madura College. 

Editorial Note, I have not been able to under 
slam! w'hy the Principal of Madiira College has 
troaieil me to this long lecture. In I lie April numbet 
mv ohje<*t m.iinlv was to indicate wiiat in niy ojiinion 
hr^iniifrs in plulos.*pljv ought to study. I never said 
that Indian jiliilosophv onglit not to be studied 
f.y Iiiifian .^Indents : on tlie contrary, 1 wrote : “il 
woulil be best, as now, to lu.ake Uindii philosophy f 
sui)ic<d of popt-gr.adu.iie study, for students wdios; 

critical Incnltv has somewdiat matured. I'ur llu 

P A degice, .a student studying for honours ii 
tiluh'sojjhv, m*i\ l»c .alKiwcd t'l include m //A Sunsktii 
r(/ni',r a plulosophical te\t in the otiginal " 

The Ibmcipal admits that “the Englisli stiulenl 
does not learn IHiglish plidosophv to begin with;’ 
ami that was, my ]) »ini. 1 wanted to sayliiatom 
ougiil not to be guided by mere patriotism in th( 
clioice of methods or materials of study,—so far, a 
least, as beginneis are enneetned. I liskcd vvlicthci 
the A/o'/cm I'wir/fs- stinU m.ainlv tlie philosophy o 
Tlirdes, fA’tiiag »ras, etc , aiul the answer I ohtnii 
is that the student certainly begins witl 

(iicek philosophy and I must take this to lie a verj 
relevant answer 1 

The Piineiiial observes : “Tiie editorial remark 
complained (d' seem further to assume that tin 
business education is scjinchow' to make thi 
htudeiits assimilate the truth in a jeiune form." 
wonder wdieic he has discoveied this assumption oi 
mv part.•The wdiole trend of my remarks was exactlj 
tlie »)j)p'>s'»tc. Inf.ietin the second par.igiaph of m; 
rcinaiks, p kTO, I said that tlie business of universi 
tics was “to promote the seaich of truth.” 

The J’rincipal's “real reason for the neglect (] 
Indian clicmistrv'* in India, i*i not tlie true /cason 
Put itjvvould nut*|je lelcvaut to ilwell on the .subjec 
here. 

KaMAWNOV Cll VTTI'.KJHK, 
Editor, The Modeni Review. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee and Calcutta 
University Reform. 

L 

I beg to apol , for a grave mistake in m 
article un Calcutta Lniversity Keform in tbe Jnl 
nmnber.Jp. 17, column 1, paragraph 1, where it i 
rissertcflltliat the fb>n. Dr. Ashutosh Mukhopadhvay 
opposcd^ihe propos.al to allow the teachers of th 
afliliatTd c«)lleges to elect a certain proportion of ih 
Fellows. Tlie rea? fact is that the Hon’ble Doctoi 
(m 18 March IDO-t, m >ved an amendment proposin 
that ten ol the Fellows should be elected bv the regii 
teied Heads of or Professors in iristitutit>iis afiyiatc 
to the rniversity and rniverfriiy Piofossors ^an 
Lecturers. 
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All the I'niVt .... ... 'Av, .... 

thcr ('ullcd prorcsstjrs or I'icljircrs, weii’. .•i.’Outdiiiy r-» 
him, to bavL* tlic fruiiclii.sc , but iii the cu>c ot tlic 
nibliutcd collciics it was to be rcstriLlL-.I to sujIi 
teaclicrs as were di^nificfi with the title of pro/c^srn 
(•‘lecturers” beinpj excluded here). 


[ After the receipt of Ijic cnmniniiication from 
K. V'. A. printed above, we received the contribution 
printed below.—IM , M. A* j 

All nrtich-entitled ‘'CulcuUu I'nivcrsilv Reform” 
was pulilisbcil in the lust numlier o( the Modern 
Review under your editorshi]). In tbul article state¬ 
ments have been allowed 1“ appear w’blidi ate muni- 
untrue, ‘slutemcnis arc made with an ;ur of 
hrsthand knowledge. but they iidlv portniv 
ubsoUilcly the opposite <if fn»tb. .\u assertion is 
marie that Sir yXsutfisb MooKcrjec oppo^-id in Ipuf. 
the proposal of exteudiu;; llie franchise to College 
Professors of elcctiii;^ icpresentativcs to the Senate 
of the Calcutta Pniveisity Tlic writer of the article 
tiifclics peoide Ijclicvc tli.it be lias ji:ot tlie information 
from the Proecc(1rn/>s of the' <b)vcnior (KUieral’s 
C'ouncil, Imt as Ji matter of f.aei it was Sir Asntosli 
-Mookerjee himself who proposed Unit 'ben mcmlicrs 
of the Scmalc be elected !iv iv^istcrerl Heads of, nr 
Professors in, In.stitiilions nirjli.ilcd tr> ilu* I’mvcrstiv 
and I'mvoi.^-ity Ib-ofcssors nnd Tjectiircts." 

I aive below soim- extraefs frrim his speech wluu 
the amcruhncnl was belorc fho Council : 

(Pp. lot xK») “I do not ilesire !<> I’onccal mv deej) 
rej^ret that the Hill, as amended, makes no provision 
for election by the constituency which I have named- 
a constituency wliicb, in mv opinion, has Uie first 
and foremost claim on the I'lnversltv. If it he the 
object of the Hill to secure for the Pniv 'rsities an 
academic Senate and also lo secure the closest 
possible co-operation between Universitv and College 
nuthorilics, 1 think tluit it is essential that the riirhl 
of representation on the Senate should be confetred 
by statute upon those wli't carry on t)u' educational 
work of the C()llc;;eji afliliated to Pnivdsiiv, and 
1 rcf;ret to have to say Lliat the omission provide 
for such representation docs, in mv judunvnt, 
appear to be a p^rave defect lu the Bill,......it seems 

clear to me that an clecliou by the Faculties can iu 
no sense and in no manner leplace an eb'Ction by 
tcacha.'S. As to the body of Criaduates wdio will 
form our electorate, nuinhers of tlie teaebimj 

profession are in a hopclc''.< minoritv. I venture 

to point out that wc may well liave an elec¬ 
tion by Collc^uc Professors who, whatever their 
individual aims and interest mav be. are nuited bv 
one common tic, namely, that they have all ilevotcd 
themselves to the carr\in^ out of iliat educational 
work wliicb it is the object of this Bid t o jiromotc. 
I further desire lo point out that althou^b teachers 
may be, and w-ill lie. nominateil iiy the Ch.aiia llor, 
such noiniii.ation cun hardly rcjilacc an election by 
teachers themselves. Indeed it wonhl not be dilbcuU 
to point out instances in which teachers distinc¬ 
tion, Kuropean and Indian, in Governmen', service 
or iu private employ, have not been pul’on the 
Senate for many lonpf years ; an I the reas^oij is not 
far to seek ; such must be tlie inevitable consequence 
so long as wc have teachers of eminence w'bo are 
either unable nr unwdllinK to press their claims 
upon the Oovernment, so that appfiintment tt> the 
Senate may not be unduly delayed or Indehnitclv 
postponed. If the ni;ht of election is conferred upon 
teachers, these are precisely the men whose claims 


arc bktfy to b' rcc-i^'ui.scil bv ih-’ electorate.M\ 

1. ird, is there any doubt tli.it the Ijiuly of teachers 
wc now po.ssesj? or are likely to possess in future, 
tyli itcv'*’r their hiiortcomin^s may I)c. may safely be 
cnltustc l with tlie privilei^c of election ? If there is 
anv reasonable foundation lor such doulit, I am 
afraid, .My Ford, wc are in a very bad way and no 
amount of legislation will lie ut any practical benefit. 
So far as I am concerned I aflirm without the slightest 
hesitation that the College tcaclicrs wc have at the 
present moment may be implicitly entrusted with 
the privilege of election......But tile cardinal poinFoT 

mv scheme is not merely that there should be an 
elcctdiu by registered College Professors, but that 
such an election should be made from aiuimgst tlieir 
'.uvn body. .. .1 do not entertain the sliglitcst appre¬ 
hension that un electorate like this, C(*mj)osed 
Ffilc-isors who are mostly Graduates of Indi.an oi 
K'iropf*an rmversities and who represent tin* intcre.st 
oi all the Colleges in the country will in any wav 
. alni«c the privilege conferred ujion tlicm.” 

(Fp. Ibi-bB) “Five of my Ifijirble colleagues have 
addressed the Council on my motion. Fvery one ot 
them Ii.i« bclong»’d'io the profession (if teaching at 
'-omc ji.Miod of his life and so it is a source oj uti 
feigned icgu'l Lo me that lour ol ilieni should liaw 

opposed mv ni'jiion . I venture to point out 

llial 1 lie la.il ijuesiinn is n<ji whcMn'i* lhe pnneiplc o} 
eU’Clion c.oi be cMimded to this'-length or filial 
length, bnl wlictliei the constituenev foi whom 1 am 
ploailing IS (|iiabtied. .Vic our tcaclieis througlioii! 
the eountrv qiialilied to lie trusted witlt the princi)>le 
id election ? If tliev aiciiot, let us sa> so in nnmis 
taUablc tciA'ls ; and I adil without lie.sitaLi<m that if 
that be our rlecision and if our teachers really deserve 
this want ol conlideiice, tlie sooner we throw this 
Bill into tlie wastei>4‘per basket the bet ter for every 

one concerned. I adln re lo the opinion that 

the practical objccisoa^ which have been raised 
ag.iinst mv scheme are really of m» weight and that 
the tune has come when this exfieriment ought tv> be 
l)cgun ; and 1 add vvitlibut any hesitation tliatifthe 
pre.scnt Government do not make this experiment, 
the time will come when some future Viceroy, such as 
Lord Lansdownc, will do so, and that the credit 
will belong to souit* liit^rc Viceroy of putting this 
measure upon the Statute-book.'’ 

(Imperi.'tl Lttgislalivc Council Proceedings, Vol. 

Xf.ni, I'.HU ) 

I request the laVour of your giving this letter as 
uiucli pidtlieily as tiie original article, and, as I have 
no dc.MTc to shelter mvsell in anonyiiiity, I subscribe 
mv name as 

r • 

S.\TNCIIA.NI)RA. lUsr. 

pKOl'rsSOR. VlUYASUUR COUUEOR. 

f 

Administration, of Civil Justice—A 
Vindication- 

“Philosophy woulil svisU to teach us that nil 
ndnjtrnri is the highest wisdom. Yet in ancient times 
the power of admirtig was the greatest blessing 
bestowed on inankitnR-—>f these pregnant words ol 
the late professor Mir; Muller's one is forcildy re¬ 
minded <m a perusal o certain remaiks offered by n 
writer assuming the Pseudonym of ‘Justice^' in th€ 
bast June number of the Modern Review iu the course 
of an article entitled “.\diiiiuistfatioii of Justice in 
the Presi.lency of Bengal.” The rcm.irks referred to 
occur under the sub hea.l .‘Civil Justice' of the said 
article in which the whole body of Provincial Judi 
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t,\\ Scrricc olHcers have come in for a ftoodly* share 
iMjIo'.vs and bruises from “Justice's” judicial nxl. 
riitf more serious of the charges levelled against the 
,iIioc‘rs known as Muusifa are these :^(1) Tliat^“soiiic» 
fhcers are so deficient in English that they cannot 
iroperly record the deposition of witnesses in that 
•mgnage and the result is that they leave out things 
vlucli they cannot translate into Iviigli-^h or write 
ine thing for another. Some officers are found unaiile. 
i> write in English .a pmper judgment, (ii) That 
jwmgto their being posted to places other than 
lityr own districts “not f>nly arc th»w (the mtinsifs) 
Miorant ol the men appearing before* them assuiii^rs 
■ 1 \^ iincs.sc» but are a!“>o neeessarilv to some e.'fctcnt 
^js ir.uU oi their nianneis and customs and of local 
-iiditlulls.” (o) That “some olfircis sliow v?rv 
tjnrntable Ignorance of common {jiinciples o( law' 
nd oicapaeily to understand cas3'facts.” (4>) That 
many (dficers arc ever aruious simply to hurry on 
M order to win credit by turning out the largest 
nnilier of disposals within the shortest time and 
r«-unwilling to try cases vvilfi reasonable care and 
atience.” And (5) tluA tlie net result is that “htiga- 

I 'll si>metinu’s becomes a sort of ^i^mbling pure and 
mi]de tiood oases are hist, and f>a<l cases or false 
'lies wi'ii.” 

Now, thougli I hold no Uriel foi the Inruie Ijody of 
liieers in (piesiion who can cirtainlv afford to jiass 
All ivifli silent eiyilempt these puerile aeciisations 
till \ttll ilonbtless survive these irnttiting pin-pricks, 

II >.<imino]i fairness winch is due to all, be they 
!'i tal or noii-oUicial, 1 led called upon to add a 
I »tff or t wo under each of the heads of charge in 
tdet I o enal^le the unprejudiced leader tf), judge for 
imsclf wliether our ‘Justice’s’ priinounccment can 
' conssidcicd as cliaiactensed by soundness and 
: iiurify of views and justice to the parties con¬ 
fined, or, on the contrary, it betrays the same 

of reasonable care and pjiticncc, the same 
nxiety to hurry rn, the same ignorance of the real 
omlitions which in others he ha.s auatliematizcd 
. itli pious Indignation worthy of the Roman 
‘ontdT 1 take up tlic accusations in the order in 
■ineh they liave been stated above. 

(1) It is well known that the Provincial Judicial 
erviee is manned by m.a , u.i. ii of the Calcutta Univer- 
>13, the High Court with wnich the appointments 
laciically rest, always insisting upon the rcciuits 
los.sessing the m.a. degree, besides the n L., or at 
t.'isi upon their having secured higli place in the d. l. 
xamiuation. If therefore the ca- c.iihedra asser- 
ions of Mr. Justice have to he nceepted as gosptl 
rutlis, one must be prepared for a wholcsalecoudein- 
ation not only of the ‘Bengali graduates and their 
//n/i Mfitcr but also of the whole Ucngali people as 
egards theii niental and moral calibre and potenli- 
hiies and therefore of their whole future as a race, 
nd I doubt if there be any, with the hoiiourablt 
xeeplion of Mr. Justice of counsc, >»ho would have 
he liarddiood of thus branding, tarring and feather- 
^g a noble insti<iution like our universitj' and a 
.’hole race of men with erjuafiimity. Mr. Justice 
i*eiiis to have very conveniently fi>rgottcn that the 
housand and one nameless littlj things of every-day 
fe of the common people that liave usually to be 
nrrated in minutest detail in Law Courts and 
ave to be rendered into English ofT-liand as they are 
dated, are far removed from the ‘things of beauty' 
hat easily lend themselves to graceful poetical ex- 
ression. In fact, 1 should think it would be no 
’^aggenation to say that these dry^as-dust details 
/ould very often tax to the 'utmost the capacity of 
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the best cultured Indian scholar, seated at leisure ii 
the serene atmosphere of his study and equipped 01 
the right and left with tomes of lexicons and diction 
aries to aid him at a pinch, to be faithfully translat 
ed into a foreign tongue like English whose in’^ri 
cacies of idioms, spirit and shades <>t signilicarioi 
only very few among those wlio are not hi n 
Englishtncu can master after a IdV-long npplicati.m, 
If therefore the deposition^aiul judgments recorded ir 
English by Heugaii Munsds arc not literary master 
liieces or ulwav.s faithlul translations, the bluim 
must not be laid at the door of these officers but oi 
the natural human limitations and tlie system iiiidei 
which those ofheei.s have to woilc. I foi one am an 
fulvocate of nut only the evidence but also jndgtuentj 
hi-iiig recorded in the vernacular, .^md that for mon 
reasons than one which neeil not ho entered into licic 
(2) Are the m.auncrs and cuslonis and local 
conditions of diirercnt districts of Bengal really sc 
divcrgL'iU as Mr. Justice would have us believe ; 
^The testimony of experience and common seiist 
Ifow'evcr plaints to tlie contrary conclusion. Then 
again, if ludicial officers of a district he reoruile^ 
frr)m within its own bounds, as advoc.ated by Mr. 
Iiisticc, knowing human nature what it is one inav 
well apprclicnd that the prc.scribefl remedy would 
prove worse Ilian the supposed malady. 

(,'b To support tlic conclusion of Mr. Justice that 
some of these olliccis (win). b\' the wfiy, arc the best 
products of oiir university representing tile cream 41I 
tlie Meiignli peoplej after some years of theoretical 
study and practical Itaiuiiig in law and procediiri; 
are ignorant of the rudiments of law ami unable to 
grasp 'eaS3 facts,' something moie than iuer< 
dogmatic asseveration is required in order to carry 
any weight or conviction. 

(•fc) A' (5). Those who are ac(|uaintcd with the 
working of the civil courts and the conditions 
under which the Judicial officers in this proviuct 
have to work and therefore can judge with fairness 
and sympathy, would indignantly repudiate the 
insinuation* that these officers deliberately and nf 
their free tydl hurry on, simply to win the credit. 
I'or, who docs not know that the persistent demand 
from abovf to hurry on and show the largest out¬ 
turn Rangs upon their devoted head like a veritablt 
Damocles' Sword and that quantity and not quality 
is the test of efficiency f And yet the number 6l 
officers who strive not only to satisfy their cai^hly 
rrovidence, i.c., th^lr official menlors but also their 
own conscience and the litigants are not as 
limited as Mr. Justice seems to think. It really does 
one’s heart good to see these hard-tasked officers 
extort the unstinted encomiums from fho>c who are 
not only competent to judge but not given to un¬ 
measured praising or using words without careful 
weighing, such as high Executive officers in charge oj 
departmental portfolios, Juilgcs of the High Court 
and even the Anglo-Indian Dross. The suggestion 
tlierefiA’c that as a rule ‘good cases are lost and bad 
or false ones won' calls for no serious consideration, 
I must not however be misunderstood. It is not iny 
conteutior that these officers are one and all so many 
Daniels C(|mc to Judgment. What I contend is, nof 
that the present administration of civil justice is free 
from all*blemishes and needs no improvement 01 
reform, but that it> defects, speaking generally, an 
attributable to the system and the policy thereol 
rather than to the personnel of the provincial service. 
Let the Government change its-‘angle of visiori’,»Jet 
considerations of justice pure and simple and not 
those of public finances be the sole motive of those 
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/lio InifJif tJic inajhineiy of fulininislnxtion, 

- 1 ft the ot ootisLaiil tear of failin'^ short 

f the inexorable test of <iU!intity Iv rciiiuved ami 
herein’ allow a sense ol sell-icspeel and real respon- 
kbilitr of a iudicial imlcpeiiJcncc tu grow up, and 


lastlv/provide for the incentive to show better wml 
by holding oiit IjeLter prospects, better emolument' 
and quicher proniotiou and there will much 4 )! t],( 
‘real existing evils di-sappear, but not till then. 

Fair V\.k\, 


NOTES 


A State-Prisoner’s Petition- 

Early last mouth vve rcooivoil a copy of 
i petition submitted l(; ilis Exccl]cnc 3 MhL‘, 
rovcnior-Geiicrnl in Council by one 
ogesh Ciiandra Chatterjoe, a statc- 
)riBoncr now in Kajslialii Central jail. It 
ontaiiis allegations of incrcclil)le cruelties 
iiid revolting ill-treatment. One extract 
roiii it will suHice, The prisoner thus 
[escribes what happened on the filth day' 
iftcr his arrest 

“That on the 5th day at about 5 p. m. 1 was 
gain taken to the ullice at K^'d Street. Tlicre the 
liiccr (of the first dayaevurding to the pttq^osul of 
.n oflicer in nuropean costume called and they four 
00 k me to the latiinc. Tliere one man took hold of 
ly hands, another head, and the oflieer in h'uropeaii 
ostume pressed my nostrils and the Methar put a 
ommodeful of urine mixed with stools and thrust 
ud poured it all over iny face. Then they kept me 
n niy cell and <li«l imt allow me to have a wash. All 
hese days I was not allowed to take my bath and 
;ot only 12 or a luchis f‘)r food and thal, too, not 
:vcry day.“ » 

We do not know whether this petUion 
las reached the Viceroy's hruids. If it has, 
the public should l)e iuf'ornicd what has 
bech done with it. Ifitha’h not, it is to 
be hoped Ilis Excellency will order it to 
je placed before him, and cause an open 
^-nquiry to he made. 

Allegations of Torture. 

We cannot undenstaiid why Lord 
Ronaldshay spoke so triumphantly of the 
results of the .secref enquiry made by two 
Governoicnt nominees, one a Government 
servant and the other a former rGovern- 
meut servant, into the allegation? of tor¬ 
ture of political suspects placed before the 
Viceroy by Mrs. Annie Besant. 'nit- police 
were the party accused V)f unlawful and 
cruel conduct. And yet the man who were 
aljeged to have been tortured were kept 
in police custody in a sort of solitary im¬ 
prisonment before being placed before the 


two members of the Committee for cxn 
miuatiou. After their examination, too 
the^' were taken to their ]jlace of compul 
sory domicile under police escort. It doc: 
not appear from Lord Konaldshay’s state 
nicnt that bo<li the members of the com 
mittce tlioroughly inspected the allcgtf 
place of torture, nor that an 3 ' of them dji 
so without the police coming to know ht 
forehand that the i>lacc w".s going to li 
visited. It is surprising that any states 
man should expect the {lublic to place in 
plicit reliance on the results of a secret en 
quiry conducted in the manner in whici 
the one under discussion was. Considerini 

I 

that so many detenus, cx-detenus an< 
state-prisoners' have admittedly becom 
insane, committed suicide, nr died of prt 
vcntabic disease, one would, on the cor 
trary, cx{)cct the Governor of Bengal t^ 
suspect that detenus and siatc-ptison^r 
were not treated as they ought to be. 

Calcutta University Affairs- «> 

A time there was when whatever Si 
Asutosh Mukherji w'anted to be done wa 
done by the Senate and the Syndicate c 
the Calcutta University, That was not 
desirable state of things. Hut it is equall 
undesirable that motions should be cons 
dcred out of order for no other reason thn 
,we can see than that they were moved b 
Sir Asutosh. r Such recently was the cas 
with two of his motions. The presen 
Vice-Chancellor is neither a greater lawyt 
nor a greater expert in University affain 
nor possessed greater knowledge of lio\ 
public mcetingsTiught properly to be coi 
ducted, than Sir Asutosh, Why, agaii 
were some educationists who were preser 
at a recent Senate meeting with the knov 
ledge and permission of the Registrar, tol 
to leave the hall ? .They had acquired th 
right to be there on that occasion. 


notes 
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Jute Merchants and Cultivators-1 

At a recent; meeting of the Bengal Legis- 

;iHvc Council, the Ilon’hle Babu ^khil 

.‘liandra Datta moved a resolution of 

\ hich the object was to make the cultiva- 

ors ol jute sharers to some extent in the 

xtraordinary good luck which has be- 

aJlen the shareholders of jute mills. It is 

vellknown what enormous profits the 

after have made. On the other hand, the 

ukivators of jute arc worse ciff than 

)ef<'re the war. The Bengal (bivernment 

hemsclvcs say in a letter addressed to the* 

r{)vcininent of India : 

« 

"it IS nc)t accuraLo to say tlial the income of the 
isitnau»rs 111 this jimviiice has risen since the war. 
•u ihe caitrary, they* have been liadlv hit by the 
low prices (>♦ rice aiiH jute, while couJronl- 
;l ^i^'lllU{^lU•ously with*iiniisualiy hi;fli prices, uutice- 
•jIv n.tr cluth, salt and kerosene oit”» 

Nevertheless Gtivcninicnt could not 
urept Mr. Datta's resolution and do 
(unethiug for the cuUivtiiors of jute. Had 
he existed'to relieve their misery, the 
vay could certainly have been found. One 
?as only to consider wliat has been done 
11 England. 'The A'eWctr <>t Ecvlews 
A riles;— • 

“lU ilic cxeniM* ol infinite patience and tact Mr. 
'lotiicrv) succeeded in carrying the Corn Production 
ivl tlirou^^h a not t<JO friendly House. By this Act 
finjiinuni prices were fixed for ^h«at and oats for six 

ars, a unnimuin wage f'uaraiiteed to agricultural 
vorkmcn, and power J2iven to the Board ol Agricul- 
urt io\*ntorce j-rojicr cultivation.^’ 

Why', then, was it beyond the power 
;:1 the State in Bengal to devise some 
means to secure to thci cultivators of jute 
t iair share of prosperity ? 


The Internment Advisory ^Committee. 

The following letter has been sent by 
the Additional Secretary, Government of 
bengal, to the Suporinteiidents gf Jails 

The Advisory Committee which is to examine the 
ases of all prisoners under restraint in Bengal Is now 
•itting ; will you let the prisoners in your jail kuoy 
hat if they want to make a renresc^tation the com- 
nuteo will receive it it it compftes with the following 
'oiulitions 


(a) That it is ifl writing. 

(b) That it is from the S. P. (State prisoner hini- 

icH and is signed by him). i 

it.) That It is cotflined to the/merits of the cases 
ftgauist him. f 

hi) That it is submitted th.ough the censoring 
iLithorily, 

Any representation outside this will be discarded 
-ts irrelevant. 

Any sepresentation sent shoidd be regarded as con- 
ii^ntial and care should be taken that they are not 
bicctlv or indirectly sent to the Press. 


The following letter has been addressed 
to the detenus by Superintendents of 
Police ’ 

The Advis<iry Committee which is now sitting and 
looking into your case amongst others arc prepared 
to receive Irmu you any tepresenlatiun you may wish 
to snbinit containing such additional facts bcaiing 
on tile mciits ol your case wliicli pussildy j’oii omit¬ 
ted from your previous stauiueuts. You must 
dearly understaud that tlie Coinmillee arc only con¬ 
cerned with the main <|ueslion whether there are 
reasonable grounds lr)r believing that you have acted 
prejudicially to llie safety of the state, and any repre¬ 
sentation you may have to make must be confined 
to this p{jjut. Represcntalious regarding such 
matters as the tieatmenl 3-011 are receiving while in 
detention or recjuests hjr iranscr to a lunne domicile 
or relea*-c will not be tamsiilcred ; il 3'ou have any 
such grievances to biing to notice they should be 
^addressed as usual to Government. On the othei 
h?ind, il 3’OLi have no .vu-'li addiiional facts to repre 
sent which have not alremlv been given in youi 
previous .slatenieui, then to repeat them again now 
IS cicaily unnecc.-jsary. ! would also make it clear t<: 
you tiiai having 11.01 e to sav, the luct of3-()ur refrain 
ing Irum making a lurthcr rejireseutation now will 
in no wav prejudice 3-011. 

The fullovNing are (he conditions on which youi 
roiireseiitation will be received I))' the Advisor3' Com 
mittee .— • 

(a) That it is in writing. 

(b) That it is from yoursell and is signed by you. 

(c) That it is conliued to the merits of the cusi 
against you. 

(d) riiat it is submitted through the usual cen 
soring iiuthority. 

When you have (juite done wdtli this letter wil 
yon please return it to the Suli liispcctor of Polic< 
with your signature on it in tiiken of yamr having 
seen it. 11 «you do not know Bnglish or suiheien 
Biigli.sh to understand llic purport of this letter, th 
Sub-Iiispcc?or of Police lias been directed to trauslati 
it to you lyul you arc requested to sign this lette 
in tol^en (jf hi.s having done so. 

There is no objection to the representa 
tions passing through the hands of tin 
censoring authority, as that will convfnct 
the Cpmniittec that it has really coim 
Irom a detenu or a state prisoner ; bul 
there is nothing to show that the censor 
ing authority will be bound to forward tin 
representation to the Committee and tba 
that authority will not omit or Jiold bael 
any portion of it. It may be undcsirabh 
from* the oHicial point of view that tin 
representations should not find their wa' 
to the l|ress ; but from the point of view d 
a deteim or a state prisoner, the publien 
tioii in \hc Press of on?y the fact of hi 
having made a representation might hav 
served a good \)urpose. It would huv 
enabled the Committee to ascertain whe 
ther they htive got all the. representation 
or not. During the trial of the Kutiibcli 
detenus it ^ame out that the Superinteii 
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]cMt of Folice did not forward to Govern- 
tnent all the letters and telegrams of the 
■letenus. Wliat is tiiere to prevent some 
Miperintendents of Police and of Jails from 
oliowing a similar course now ? 

We are not told that the charges against 
letenus and state prisoners have been com- 
nunicated to them. * In the absence of 
lefinitc knowledge of the case against 
hem, what effective rcf)rcscntations can 
hey make ? The representation from each 
lerson is to be “confined to the merits of 
die case against him.” This presupposes 
hat he knows the case. lint does he ? 
[iven if every man had lieen told after his 
irrest what the ease against him was, he 
■jughi again to liavc the opportunity of* 
;cfreshing his memorv. As the detenus 
ind state prisoners cannot have legal helj), 
:hc least that they arc entitled to claim is 
LO appear in person before the committee, 
ind tell tiic members all that they \vant 
.o say. The members themselves may not 
)e able to learn from the representations 
dl that they require to know for the 
lurposc of doing justice. They ma}'want 
,o ask (|Ucstions in order to have addi- 
donal imformation, and this they ought 
.0 be placed in a position to do. 

Mrs. Fawcett’s Ignorant Criticism. 

Mrs. Fawcett has attackerl the Indian 
'National Congress and Home Ride Parties 
in the assumed ground that they are iin- 
jynipathctic towards the political aspira- 
tons of Indian women. The read fact is 
;hat they are not at all uns 3 unpat} 1 ctie. 
i/Vonien have alwa^^s attended the Con¬ 
gress sessions as delegates, .some have 
ipoken there as delegates,•■a woman has 
iresided over a session, another woni,an has 
iresided over a provincial conference, and 
he Indian Home Rule League has hundreds 
)f Avonien members and active workers 
Liid has expressed itself in favour of 
vomen having the franchise on the same 
lasis as men. The Indian Universities 
![rant degrees to women, which is not the 
asc with all British Universities. 

But supposing all that Mrs. j^awcett 
ias assumed were reall^^ true, thrut would 
lot disqutilify Indian men from hajdng the 
ranchisc. After centuries of political free- 
lorn enjoyed by British men, British 
vomen got the vote only this year. Bri- 
is]i xuen had been during all these hun- 
Ir^ds of 3 ’^cars been oyiposed to women^s 
lolitical rights, but that did not make 


them unfit for self-government. But r 
seems Indian men must he declared until 
for tlje least hit of political freedom unlesi 
they can at once prove that Indian woniei 
also are immediately to have with the mei 
the rights which British men gave to Bri 
tish women after a niillenium ! This sot 
of criticism is neither well-informed nfii 
honest. 

A Cannibalistic Joke ? 

The following advertisement appeaivi 
in the SUitasiiiHiij May 20, 1918, Dal 
Edition, D. H. :~ 

Wan'iki)—T he iinelv tanned skin ot a i'»erma« 
Champaign shade, tor making up into Ladus’ Shoe.*' 
these skins are imw in Paiis rind exteiisi\ 

l.V used for the purpMSC above rieiitioncd. Hasatniioi 
got one in I'aleutt^* ? Apply with price to Hon oUS 
Advt. Dept., t.'DS7(jt'f 

Was it a joke ? If so, it was not farthc 
removed from cannibalism than is the ties 
of a German from his skin. 

t 

Indo British Association Lies- 

On May blast, Mr. J. M. Parikh spok 
on “\Vli 3 ^ India Wants Homo Rule“ a 
Caxlon fl.all, London. The followiii 
handliill of the Indo-British Assoeiatio 
was circulated outside the Hall : 

“WllV INDIA WANTS HOMH KUDU.” 

Only a small niiuority wanla Home Kule, 

millions have protested against Home Rule 
and do not want it, '■ 

Write for the 

Tkok I'acts anjj Virws or Tiiii India.n Mashks 

To * 

1ni>o-Hkitisii Assoc tation. 

6, Broad Stwhet Place, E.C.2, 

which has on r&ord protests against Home Rule 
from every province in India. 

I.NDIA DOES NOT WANT IIOME KULE. 

On this ^hiclia observes 

We always thought it was alleged that the *‘ini 
lions of India” were indifferent to politics. We cha 
ienge the Association to prove their claim th.'j 
''inillians have protestVd against Home Rule and cl 
not want it.” But what on earth are the Assoeiatio 
doing in the City' ? Is this another commerei^ 
speculation paid forVy “big business” in India, wit 
a view to preserve liic prescriptive rights of Briti^ 
commercial houses 3 ) exploit tTlA: raw' materials t 
that country ? I 

It is very unfair that the Sydenhamite 
should be allowed to carry on their sini^ 
ter propaganda whilst Indians are prt 
vented from visiting England to contradie 
their lies. 


NOTES 
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East Indian Railway—Stale vctsus 
Company Management. 

Letter No. 18S-F-16, dated Uie 

.th-5th April, 1918, from the Secretary, 
iovernment ol'India, Railway Department 
KaiUvay Hoard) to the Secretary, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, runs as under • 

“1 am directed io refer ji^airi to the questiou ul' 
Uite and Ctniipaiiy management of Indian railways 
•hu'li was raised in the Kaihvay lU>ard's leltcr 
.v>. 188-P-U5ij 1 27th June 191(i. In your p'ply of 
Sth October 1‘JlG, your Chamljer expressed their 
iexv as being strongly in favour of the contifiuaucc 
1 the present system, namely maiuijicnKiit b^' a 
oinpauy situate in I^ondon. The broad issue llun 
ilaced lu’fore vour Chaml)er was v^liether a sys 
em of State <ir Company management lias the 
(ivantage under liulian Cfnidiliuns, and an cmleavour 
\ as made in an enclosure to our letter to state tHe* 
rguments on bolii sides A third abeiuative has 
•ecu suggested to the (»oveniipeiit of India, namelv, 
leJtl'cr to retain the existing s\*h*.em intact nor to 
m\e recourse to State uiaiumenii nt, but to have .an 
mliau Conijianv with a Uoanl of Ihrcetors in India. 
I'hc prn])osed Hoard, it is suggestid, \v(»nlil include, 
istlielfoiiic hoards do at present, a < »oYeriimint 
'•eetor with *a power of xetu , K>r the rest of the 
Ji>ard tlicie would be the comniereinl coimnumt}-, 
)oth Huropeaii and Indian, in Calcutta am] Cawn- 
I'ffe on which tf> draw. A doubt, liowcver, has h'*en 
•iiggt’sied ^vhethei under Indian ci^nditions and 
'aiiieularly hi \icw of the fiiicLiiations in the per- 
mnel i>( the eommereiulcuininunity, a strong enough 
ftoard could be constiluicd in India in the event of 
-he control of the hast Indiait Railway being trails 
ened to an Indian Company. 1 am to cmpiire the 
>piiiinn of youT* (’liamher ofl t\e i|ucsti()n whether it 
would be possiiile, in the event of the contrt)! of the 
ivas-l Indian Railway being translened to an Imlian 
Company to constitute a Board of sufiieiciit strength 
ind pcriuaiience in India. 1 am also to invite the 
•uelnl examination hv your Chamber of the relative 
inents of a ihiard in Condon and a Board in India 
•i\ mg regard to the advftntajfcs and disadvantages 
->1 either system. I am to asU y'ou to be good enough 
lo let me liavc the coiisiilercd ofiiiiion of your Cham¬ 
ber on the questions raised in ^his letter before the 
L‘ud of May. 

The Secretary, Bengal Clianilyer of Com- 
meree, in liis letter No. 1*14(>—1918, dated 
the drd July, 1918 (publisheef in The Euf^- 
Ihhnmn ^bf the 10th idem) disjioses of tlic 
above reference in the negative—st*'Ding 
that the Chamber is pjjfiysed not only to 
the State management of the Indian Rail- 
wa^^s but tidso to the alternate proposal 
relating to the controfof the East Indian 
Railway bei^g traushtred to an Indian 
Company to conslituje a Board in India 
for its management. The Chamber is, 
in fact, as might be expected, in favour 
of staUis quo, i.c., the retention of the 
Conipany management of the East Indian 
Railway intact with its Board in London, 
as at present. “Another point in favour of 


the Boards being retained in London—and 
in the opinion oi tlie Committee it is a 
point of great importance—is that the final 
decision on railway yiolicy rests with the 
Secretary of State for India. By their 
location in London the Hoards are in close 
touch with tlie IncHa Office, and were they 
to be h)eatcd in lirclia this great advantage 
would be gone.” How docs this fit in with 
the Motitagu-Chehnsford Reform Scheme 
recently pulylishcd which proposes to dele¬ 
gate greater powers to the Government of 
India,—is not ([uite intelligible to us. 
But that's neither here nor there, for it 
matters us little what the Bengal Chanv 
ber of Commerce says or suggests in 
this eouncetion and we have no quarrel 
whatever in the matter with tliat 
august body. When, however, wcfiucTthe 
Government of DuHa still dallying with 
the matter in the manner indicated in their 
letter ((noted above Jind wavering still as 
to whether it should assume conijiletc 
control and working of the East Indian 
Kailwn}'’ •with eO'ect from 1st January, 
1920, after serving upon the Company a 
notice to that effect, in terms of the con¬ 
tract, wc arc, \vc must confess, much disap¬ 
pointed. One of the charges hurled against 
the assumption hy the Government of the 
management and complete control of the 
Indian Raihvays is its alleged ineffieieney. 
Whilq^ even the man in the .‘.treet knows 
with wffiat efficiency the Hosts and Tele- 
grai)l!s as well as the works of Irrigation 
in Inrtia are carried on by the direct agenc} 
cJf the State, is it not somewhat strangu 
that this charge of ineffieieney of the State 
in the working of its Railways should 
continue to lie dinned into our ears,* agait 
and again ? If not for anything else, af 
least to give lie direct to this charge oi 
inefficiency the Government of India 
should, without further hesitation, assunu 
complete control ol Indian Raihvays now 
under Company' management, which ii 
needed, besides, in the interests of tin 
Ifldian tax-payers, as we have, again ant 
again, pointed out in these columns. 

'llie lines owned hy the late East Indiar 
Kaiifvay Compan 3 ' were purchased hy tin 
Stat^ in 1879, and all the contracts thei 
suBsisting bctw^cen the Secretary of Stab 
and the Company (excepting those relat 
jng to (Jehentures or debenture stock) wer 
determined. 'I he purchase price, wa 
£92,750,009, and it \vas provided, lha 
this should be paid in the form of a terink 
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ibic finiiuity of.tlio omouiil of £1,1-73,750 
payable from the 1 si January 1S8() to the 
bl'tli I'chrnarv 1953. Oiie-liftli of the 
innuify was defernd, and the holders of 
:his jio’tion (ropivseiUiiif? a capital of 
^ 0,550,000, constitute the ])iesent East 
iidian Railway Company. 

E 3 ’-the cf)nlruet of tTve 14th November 
LS99 the Government and the Company 
nutually agreed that they ^Yill not deter- 
nine the contract dated the 22nd 
Jeceinber 1S79 before tlie 31st Dcccnil)er 
11)10. On that date, or at the end of any 
juceeeding fifth year thereafter, cither 
aarty nia^^ determine tlie contract giv- 
ng two ja'ars' previinis notice. 

dhe following tallies will give the inlel- 
igent reader not an inadequate idea as to 
hc'huge loss sustained, liy the SUate, and 
dicrefore by the pc{')p!e, b^* the present 
irrangenient of w'orking the East Indian 
[tailway, (luring the (juiiKpieunium ending 
list March 1917 :— 


Year. 

1912 M 

tyi 4 15 

slileage open (Milcb) 2,33ro9 

• 2,4 i 5*63 


Ks, Kb. 

Kb. 

fota! Capit.il 



outlay 6 

3.40.5e,b»2 66,70.11,170 

7 o, 5V/5*287 

iross Eaiuings io,i5,5'>,oo3 9^,832 

Jt3.3b,97.3.’7 

Met Earnings 

6,32.20,56s 6,13,38,002 

6,25,79.018 

niere.st 

1,26,75,172 1.35.41.326 

I.*18,^9,65 3 

Vnnuity 

2,16,15,000 2,16,15,000 

2,16,15,000 

^'onipany's bhare 



of surplus 


« 

]in)fiis 

25>95o5y 24,12,112 


[iain to the Stale 


2.36,60,074 

Year. 

191 5-16 

t. 

19(6-17 

M deage open 

(MlUb) 2448*22 

2,495*26 


Ks. 

Rs. 

lolal (’apllal outlay 7i.^o,3>.347 

72,11,24,810 

liross Earnings 

•<',5b9‘>.203 

ij4'8,91i.l)03 

Net Earnings 


0,37,920 

Interest 

1,60,03057 

1.62,94,019 

\nnuity 

2,16,15.000 

2,!6,I5,0C0 

2ompany^ share of sin- 


plub profits 

24,22,809 

28,06,458 

Gam to the State 

2,39 19,323 

3>03,22.443 


In this connection we arc glad to quote 
the following from 71ic liowbay Chro¬ 
nicle j 

SjicaUin^r in llic House of Comttions the other dny, 
Sir Albert Slunley, Hrebideiit ol the Hoaid offtrade, 
described the beiieticial results of the compleh* State 
control which is now being exercised over ESglish 
railways in the natiumd interest : 

“I'assing to the C(»ntrul exercised by the Board of 
Trade, he dealt with the railwavs <if Ou-at Britain, 
which were l-he first large undertakings to he brought 
under coiilro) by the Slate. This control had been 
thorofighb' saiisfactory. It had been possible 


through the unfried system of contiol to operate the 
railways‘as a s-ingle unit. They had tlicrcby secured 
the maximum ot eirieieiicy and had been able to make 
very sulispinlial econouiirs. Goods uerc sent by tiic 
shortest routes »juite irrispcctivo oi any compaiiiej’ 
btiurdaiies, Ihete was a common use of railway 
companies’ rolling stock, and to a very ctinsideralile 
extent trades’ wagons were used for the genera! 
trade of the country. It was now a common practice 
to operate much heavier trains, and the loading per 
wagon was very much hen vier than it was prior to 
the war. Notwitlistanding the number of men wliv 
had been withdrawn frr.m the country, the railway 
companies were carrying more passengers exclusive 
of militatv account than tlu'y liad ever carried before, 
and t'nc g<H)ds traffic, fjuite independentIv of traffic 
on’'(hivernment account, was also heavier than ut 
any time in their history.” 

Tlie Indian public exfieet similar and othci 
advantages to accrue if t)ic railways in India 
are taken entirely under State control, whicli 
' tiiey could onlj’ lie if they were Slate managed, 
The Bengal Chruiiber does n'di’toucli on the argn- 
menls uiiich the (^.dvocates of State management 
have advanced over and over again. It dues not 
deal with these arguments for tlie simple reason 
that they are unansweralde. They are based on the 
fundamental roneeption that the railwa3" system 5 r 
the country must conduce to tlie convfnieiice, couiforl 
ol the Indian jieople and to the industrial and coin 
nieicinl development of the country. The prcscnl 
system not merely disregards the convenience 
ami comfort of the bulk of the pas‘*cngers, who make 
the prohls <if lailway companies, but it also place: 
the Indian induslnabstn at a great disadvantage a* 
coiujiared with Eur<>peaiJ industrialists. Aud it i: 
the latter f.ict which exjilains why the Beuga 
(.'hauiber is anxious to’ let things be as they arc. 

U A fc n A K A N M V K ICKJ li A . 

• 

The MontagU'Chelmsford Report and 
Lord Durham’s Report. 

In the copy t^ie Report on Incliar 
Constitutional Reforms whicli wc rcccivt^ 
from the press censor’s ollice, there wr: 
enclosed u “snmyiary” made under officia 
auspices which gave expression to tin 
opinion : “The report in which the Viceroy 
and the Secretary* of Statg have embodiec 
their recoiniitendalions on constituLiona 
reforms in India will rank with the his 
toric document in which Lord Durham laic 
the* foundation^; of the constitution o 
Canada.’’ This is rather risky pro 
phccy. But though one may not knov 
what future there‘ may be in store for thi 
Montagu-ChclmsfciTd KeporL one need no 
feel any hesitation in saying that Lon 
Durham’s Report was fundameulalh 
difleient in spirit as well as in its rceom 
nicndations from the one drawn up by th 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy. Thci 
Report takes the incapacity aud unfitnes 
of Indians lor granted, and provides al 
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,orts of ( hecks and safeprnards to JtrevcMit 
uiy possibility of mistakes bcinpmacle by 
aieiii. It is assumed that British ^ofljcej's 
^erving in India are more interested in 
naintaining peace and order in the 
‘onntry' than the people and their leaders. 

It was in a far dillerent spirit that Lotd 
f)arham approached his task wlicn he sat 
Jown to write his Keport. “The colo- 
^isls,” wrote Lord Durham, *‘may not 
dways know what lavA-s are best for.them 
)r which of their countrymen are Ihq lit- 
est for eonducling their affairs, but, ;it 
east, they have a greater interest in eom- 
I’lg to a right judgment on these points, 
uid will lake greater pains to do so tlian 
those whose welfare is very ren)otel 3 ’^ and ,, 
Jigiitly aiiceted Jw the good or had legis- 
iatjon of these i)()rtions of ^he Empire. If 
theeoloaisls make bad laws, and select 
improper persons to conduct their allairs, 
ihey^ will generaliv I)e tlic oidy, always the 
greatest, sulierers ; and like the people of 
oflier countries, they must liear tiie ills 
wliieli they bring on themselves, until they 
L-hoose to applv the remed\\'’ In conse- 
ijiK-nce of Lord Durham’s rej>o;'t, an Act 
was passed in 1S4-0 efiecting the legisla- 
uve union ol UpjK-r and Lower Canada 
and making the colonists masters in their 
own house. What \va^ f-he state of edu- 
eation among these i)eople at that time ? 
\\bat pul>be spirit^ and capacity for 
mutual eo-operatitin hati tliev given ])ronf 
ot r' llt)w had the 3 ' succeeded in local selt- 
government ? We read in Lord Durham’s 
report: “It is impo«sibW to exaggerate 
tile want of cducfilion among the habi¬ 
tants. No means of instruction have ever 
been provided for thei«, and they are 
almost and uniYcrsall 3 " destitute of the 
qualifications even of reading and writ¬ 
ing.” It is also written tljat “a great 
jiroportiqn of the teachers could neither 
read nor write.” ‘*ln the rural districts 
ha!)its of self-government were aln¥)st 
unknown and education is«so scantily dif- 
lused as to render it difficult to procure a 
sufHcicnt uuinber of perilous competent to 
administer the functions that would be 
created by (h general icbemc of popular 
local control.” “rrencji and British com¬ 
bined for no public objects or improve¬ 
ments, and could not harmonise even 
in associations of charity.” Sir John 
Bourinot says that at that time there was 
gre’at racial bitterness among those two 
sections of the people. Commercial rivalry 


increased their mutual dislike and jeaf 
ousy. In consc(|uencc, “trade languished, 
inft rnal development ceased, landed pro¬ 
perty decreased in value, the revenue 
showed a diminution, roads and all classes 
of local improvements were neglected, 
agricultural iiidustj'y was stagnant, wheat 
had to be imported for the consumption oi 
the people and immigration fell off.” 

Yet Lord Durham advocated the iiniJic- 
(liutc grant of /'nil responsible government 
to Canada, i he Montagu-Chclmsford 
Report displays no such courage, magna- 
nimit 3 ', and faith in human nature. 

The Touchstone of Logic. 

Dr. S. Su])ralinuinia Aiyer recently 
wrote in tlic course of a letter to lla 
Madias [)apers :— 

“if a sclicine of reform.' Is i^roiluccd by anj* scctloi 
of our countiVmen, \\c have a tluty to earcfullj 
examine that 5-cljc*me. Anythin^f which ori^inalel 
\\ ith fouij^ners, vi"lates tfic princijile of Sclf-deter 
uiinalion and, ihciefore, lime ami energy shouKl Im 
cL'oiiumtsed in dealing with them. The Montagu 
Chclniiifoid KVpurt falls in the second class, and i 
strong, wholesale and prompt rejection is all that i: 
necessary.’* 

In a world wdiich is full of opportunists 
and “practical” politicians, there is 
certainly need for men who would strong¬ 
ly take their stand on principles and 
would not shriidv from enunciating their 
strictly logical conclusions. British states¬ 
men and their Allies luive shouted times 
(jut of’number that they have been fight 
iii^ alKiiese years tor the principle of Self- 
determination, to enable peoples oi 
n.ations to devise and choose their owr 
forms of government. They have not said 
that the dc]Jendeat peoples of the ftritish 
Ernjiire were not to have the benefit o: 
this principle. Dr. S. Subrahmania Ai 3 'ei 
was, therefore, quite within his logical 
rights in saying that it was for Indians 
to say whi^t form ot government they 
would have,' it w^'ls not lor foreigners to 
devise one for them and impose it on them, 
Nrfy, it was necessary that British states¬ 
men .should thus be logically hoisted or 
theirx>wn i)etard as it were ! 

Hijt unfortunately Dr. Subrahmania 
AiycAhiraself does not seem to have suffi 
cienT faith ir^ the principle of Self-detec 
inination in the abstract, for in the sen 
tence following that in which he advices 
rejection of the Montagu-Chelmsforc 
selieme, he modifies that strictly logical 
piece of advice by saying that if anj 
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clicnie does not j^ivc tlif fuial goal ol full 
■csj)on.sible government in India and indi- 
ate the steps towards its realisation, it 
diould 7iot be accepted. 

Nevertheless, we are grateful to him for 
■eniinding us of the niajest}'^ of the great 
>rinciple ol* Self-determination. If the 
elfishncss of the liritihh people and the 
veakness aud servility of the Indian people 
)revcrit both the peoples from following it 
n praetiee, it is not the principle that is to 
driine, I>ut these jieoples. 

Vlilk, or Water mixed with Powdered Rice. 

The itrahmin warrior Drona tells the 
ollowing story in the Adi J\urv<'t of the 
\/a/ja/>harata, section relating to his 

ion Aswathama : 

H so happened that one day the child Aswathama 
hscrviiig some rich men’s sons drink milk, hega»» 
ry. At this i was so beside inyself tliat 1 lost all 
iH)vvleclge u( direction. Instead <j( asking him who 
ad only a lew' Kiiic, I was desirous of olitaining a 
nw from one w'ho had many, and for that 1 wander- 
d from country to countrv. Bin my w’andiTings 
•roved iinsnccessful, for I tailed to obtain a milch 
ow. After 1 had come liack iin.successfvl, some ol his 
playmates gave him w'aicr mixed with powdered 
icc. Prinking this, the poor boy, born inexperience, 
k'as deceived into the bili. fthat he had (aketi milk, 
nd began to dance in iny, (f I have tsikcii 

'lilk, I haw iukcii milk Belioldiiig him darning 
i^ith joy amid 1 ms play mates smiling at his simplieity, 
was exceedingly louclual. Hearing also the deiisivc 
petches ol busy-bodies who said, “Pie upon the iii- 
igent Drona, who strives not to earn w’ealtli ’ 
ehose son drinking water mixed with powdered rice 
listakelh it for milk and dam eth with joy, saying, 
have taken milk, I have taken milk ! ’ 1 v^as tjuitc 
icside myself. Reproaching myself much, 1 at last 
csolved that even if 1 should live cast ott aud Censured 
ly Brahinanas, 1 would nut vet, Irom desire‘of 
vealth, be anybody’s servant, which is ever hatelul. 

Indian politicians have been discussing 
or the last few weeks whether the 
Uontagu-Chelmsford Reform •Scheme ^has 
^iven them milk or “water mixed with 
powdered rice.” That it is not ]jiirc un- 
idulterated milk, admits of no doubt. It 
s possible that it is water mixed with 
:)owdered rice. Whatever it may be, our 
political Aswathamas should lie wiser 
than to dance in joy, saying, “Wc have 
^ot milk, we have got milk T’ The free 
peoples of the earth who know l|v ex- 
K*rience what milk is, cannot but deride us 
f we mistake wetter mixed with powjdered 
rice for milk, • 

Our own opinion is that the mixture 
:onsisls of 5 per cent milk and 95 per cent 
water mixed with powdered rice. This is 
:i rough estimate, hot the result of careful 
‘hcrfical analysis. 


Inflian Keform Bill Being Drafted- 

Paragraph 354 of the Report on Jndiai 
Gonstitutional Reforms s<ays :— 

“Jn a matter of so great intricacy and importanc 
5 t is obvious tliat full aud public discussion is m.*cc5 
sary. Idedges have been given that the opptirtuiiil 
for such discussion will be afforded. All that we asl 
tlitrefore, of His Majesty's Government lor tb 
present is that they will assent to the publication < 

our report. Our proposals can only lienefit b 

reasoned criticism both in Hngbiiul and India, officii 
aud non nflicial alike.’’ 

I 

Xyhenthc report was t>B^^lished it \va 
gi,ven out that the Cabinet had not ye 
considered it, which meant that such con 
sideration by the Cabinet involved tb 
possibility of important or unimportan 
chynges in the proposals contained in it 
TIjc pledges given that (^p^orlnnitv for ftil 
discussion wll] be afforded, also pointci 
to the possibility of eliange. 

But can it be that all this was after al 
mere make-believe or camouflage, and lha 
there is no probability of ayy importan 
change being iniule in the proj^osals ? It i 
true, discussion has not hem prevented ii 
India. But full (iiscussi(Mi in England is o 
far greater importance now tlian in India 
To tliat eoinitry, however, we eannoi 
send any delegates to])laeeour views befori 
the British public.* So the discussion there i; 
one-sided. Thus t,he pledge tliat opportun 
ity will be given for full discussion hai 
been broken. But even if such opportunity 
had been given, w’ould it have been o 
much use ? Reuter cabled the following 
message from Loudon on July 15 

III the Common.s teplytiig lo Commander Wedgi 
woud Mr. Montagu stated that a bill embodying hi 
and Lord Cbebnslord’s proposals was being drattec: 
He could not say whether the drafting would b 
linished in three months. It was a very compHcatei 
business. 

Mr. Whyte asked.—When will the standing con 
mittcc on Indian atLiirs be set up ? 

Mr. Montagiilt replied.—I cannot answer that quc! 
lion until the Government has decided itt policy. 

If the Cabinet has not considered lb 
Ref)ort and the <3overnmeut has no 
decided its policy/ why is a bill beinj 
drafted ? Ordinary bills are .drafted aftei 
Government has blade up its mind am 
settled its policy as regards ^tbe subject o 
the bill. It is difTi^lt to understand wlii 
a bill relating to'fundamental changes ii 
India should be drafted before Governmen 
has considered the proposals of th 
Secretary of State and the Viceroy am 
decided its policy. Or are such considera 
tion and such decisio'n of policy men 



onualities to be gone through ntJsoinc 
onvenicnt future date, and hence they 
100(1 not stand in the way of the dr^iftiug. 
)1 the bill, as they cannot possil)ly result 
11 any important changes in the bill ? If 
jiat be so, discussion must also be prac- 
ically useless. lUit the Report says 
'Our proposals can only benefit by 
vrisoncd criticism both in England and 
official and non-ofl'icial alike.’* 
Vhere does the benefit come in ? We know 
filis mnv nnd do iinrhTgo important mrgli^ 
i( ritl'tiis before they are passed, when iho 
iiteresfs oi powerful Hritisli pai'ties are 
ifteeteti. Hut there is no strong party 
■itlier within the Hritish I*arli:unent or 
uitside, winch is a»t all likely to exert its 
;inueiiee to obhuin for Indians more 
loiitieal power than the Report projioses 
o give them, fhe probability' lies rather 
n the opposite direction. 

Puffing the Reform Scheme. 

oft r impression that the Reform Selicme 
s not likely to undergo any important 
uodilication is strengtliened by the U>u(l 
eela Illations witli which it luis been 
lencrally received in the Hritish Press, 
bitish ])olitieians like Hritish traders 
mow liow to putl thei'r goods. The 
<e])orfc has been so ^extolled to the 
kies a.s if it recommended that the people 
if India should be imn^ediately liberated 
usd made independent ! Men of liritish 
h^^eent have even exfiressed grave doubts 
LS to whether educated Indians \vould be 
dile. to prove thcmsclvtfs iit'for exercising 
lie rights which the Report proposes 
:o confer on them ! After all this the 
vonder is that large numbers of Indians 
laving “a stake in the country” have not 
leclared in public meeting assemliled 
hat the Report is*too much advance 
)f the times ard that the proposals 
hould be considered five centuries hence. 
Phe encomiums bestowed on the Report 
ti tlie British Press are calculated to create 
m impression among the Allied nations 
aid in the “civilised woiild” in general 
hat the Montagu-Chelir.sford proposals 
Lve a feat in statesmanship unparalleled in 
listory for boldness and generosity. The 
Lttacks on the Report in the same Press, 
lot so much in evidence as the panegyric, 
ire calculated to produce the same im- 
iression in an indirect manner. They are 
leant 'to lead the world to believe that 
he British people are by their excess of 
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liberalism, generosity' and iJoldue.ss goinj 
to produce a political revolution in Indi; 
similar to tlie Russian revolution. Bu 
how far removed from the reality are botl 
the encomiums and the denunciations 
And how hollow all this camouflage ! 

The Political Unriqueness of India. 

In the w’-orld’s history, no nation eve 
obtained self-government by such stages o 
eomparlmcnt.s as arc proposiMl in the easi 
of India. lathe gf»vernmenl of the whok 
eonnt rv of Indiri we are still only to eriti 
CISC and inlluenee, we are not to ec^ntrn 
the (Government. In the provinces, we ar 
to Iiave in theory control over some poll 
• rjcally “unimportant” or “non-c.ssentiar 
subjects, the ministers in charge thereg 
being subject to the atl vice, guidance aut 
control of the (Governor, fhe (Governor 
the (iovernor-fieneral, and tlie Secretary o 
State are to have the power of the veto 
The (lovenimciit of India are alst) to hav' 
the power of overriding legislation. Th 
Governors and tlie Governor-General an 
to have the power of dissolving their legis 
latures, which, as they arc not liio 
constitutional rulers acting in this inattei 
on the advice of responsible ministers, thej 
ought not to have. 

It is not known what the eicetora 
qualifications of voters are to be for th( 
Indian Legislative Assembly and the ITo 
vineial I^cgislative Councils. The qualiii 
cations, to be decided upon by a com 
niittfe, are to vary not only from proving 
to province, but may be different ever 
within the same province from district t( 
district aecorduig to difleriiig stageij o 
political, educational and economic ad 
vaiicement. 'fhe “transferred” subjects t( 
be under the charge of “responsible* 
Indian ministers, have not yet boon named. 
They are to be listed by anriiher com¬ 
mittee. They not be the same for 

diflerent provinces, for the provinces arc 
not exactly at the same stage of develop¬ 
ment"! 

So, here is a lesson for the world in the 
varieii aiaracter of the provinces and 
regions (if India. And neither the whole o] 
India, any part of it, is fit for “self- 
determination”, ior which, o^ course out¬ 
side the dependent portions of the BritisL 
Empire^ the British people are fighting. 
But in all regions of the w'orld (partieuhfr- 
ly in Europe) which lie beyond tlie bouneJs 
of the British Empire, in esse ot in posse. 
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here is not ti.c least clifleroncc in the 
)oliticai capacity o( the peoples, ahsolutely 
lo tlifferin^ starves of political dcvelop- 
nent. Serbians, Btilj^ariaiis, Belgians, 
dontcMiegrins, Kumanians, I\)les, Czecho- 
iinvs, Vugo-SIavs,—all arc ecjua 1 l 3 ’' fit for 
wwvdiatc iiirlcjfcnde^cc and seI f-dctermi- 
lation. When the Russian Kevolutiouanes 
Irovc out the Tsar anti set lip a republic, 
he Allies, including the British peoi^le, 
ecogniseci all the inhabitants of the 
Dissiuu Empire,—speaking numerous lan- 
mages, piad’essing various religions, be- 
onging to \vi lelv differing ethnological 
[roups, at various stages of civilisation 
roni the nomadic to the industrial—as 
qually fit for ]>olitical indeiicndcncc and ' 
;cIf-detcrmination ! But when 30111 come 
:o India, why even Sir S. V. Sinha, the 
tnglo-lndian Ooverninent's Siiow-hoy, is 
lot lit lor Sclf-detcnnination ! Verily \vc 
ire a unique people, living in a unitpie 
lountry, and governed hy the most elli- 
:ient and the most altruistic liureaueracy 
n the world ! Ma 3 ’' we never cease to take 
comfort from the thought! 

Charter or Chance or Charity ? 

Reuter has eal)led to us Commander 
iVedgewood’s advice to the people of 
[ndia to accept the Montagu-Chelmsford 
://a/'tcr and make the best of it. lie may 
!)e sincere, though ill-informed, in his ad- 
rice, hut we must frankly tell him what 
we feel. , 

it is nccessar 3 ^ for the Ycr 3 ' independent 
political existence of the British people to 
win the war. lienee, all British political 
parties have sunk their differences so far as 
is necessary for the suecessRd prosecution 
of the war. And one e>f tlie moral weapons 
used to obtain victor 3 ' is the deelaration 
that the British people are lighting for the 
worhEs freedom, for flemoeracy and for 
the right of seIf-tloterminath)n of nations. 
In order to prove the siaecrity of this 
Jeelaialion Great Britain must show 
that within lier dependencies she has 
given or is going to give effect to the 
principle undcrl 3 dng this declaration. So, 
it is iiecessarv that there must not he any 
party diflercnccs in the attitude of British 
politicians and journalists towards the 
Reform Scheme. Like efforts to win the 
War, it is a National cause to show that 
In^ia is being given her due. One is 
affowed to say that too much is being 
^iveu her, one may of course say that she 
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isgetang just what she requires and is fit 
for, but one must not say that nothing 01 
^00 httle is being given her ; for that 
would be against the National Policy o 
Great Britain. Thus, in judging of th( 
worth of the Reform Scheme, we must 
guided solely or mainly by our own politi 
cal knowledge, acumen and experience, no 1 
])y the advice of the British Committee o 
the Indian National Congress, nor b 3 
that of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or Mr 
Jo'uah Wedgewood. 

The Report does not give us any charter 
In the governanee of India, the mosi 
important things or functions are in th( 
hands of the (Tovernment of India. Bui 
the Secretary of State and the Viccro 3 
sa 3 ^ : “It is true thatwe do not offei 
responsii)iHt 3 ’' to elected members of tht 
[All-India] Legislative Assembl 3 ^” Then 
is no definite or indefinite promise in th( 
report that the Government of India wil 
ever be "responsible” to Die people ever 
in eiiiy “transferred" subjects. Needless t( 
say, therefore, that there is coiisciiuenth 
no machinery provided for the gradua 
transformation of the Government of Indi; 
from an “irresponsible” bureaucracy intc 
a “responsible” constitutional government 
So this so-called Charter leaves it to b< 
inferred that possddy the most importan 
affairs in the governance of India wil! h» 
managed for an indefinite pcri<id or fo] 

all liiueby an “irresponsible” hiircaucraey 

Is such beautiful vagueness thccharactens 

tic of a charter ? For the provinces, then 

is no definitely 'fixed electoral ciualificaf'on 

This is to he determined by a committee 

and may differ from province to provinc 

and from region to region in the sami 

province. Is this charter-like ? The subject 

to be “transferred” to Indian minister 

are not na/tned ; they will not he the sam( 

in all the provinces ; they arc»to be listec 

hy another committee. Is this charter-like 

^ Consider, again, how much is left t( 

chance and charity. The electoral qualifi 

cations and the * transferred’/ subjects an 

to be decided upon by two committees 

not appointed or elected by as. Wc an 

left to the mercy, of men whom we canno 

call to account. This is neither self-deter 

inination nor like a charter. After fiv 

* 

3 "ears’ time from the first meeting o 
the reformed councils in the provinces 
we shall again have to depend on thi 
charity, mercy, generosity or good gracci 
of the Governraent of India and th< 
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ccrctarj of State. And tiiat in tliis -^wise. 
'anigraph 260 of the report says : 

"Attcr five years’ time from the first mectiu/t of th(f 
lorn;ed C(iUnciN vve siij^j/est that the (iovernment of 
(lia sliouh] hear applications from either the proviij- 
i\ Oovernment or tlie j)rovincial council lor the 
oililicalion ol the reservcil and transferred lists of 
e province ; find that after cousiilcrinjj the evidence* 
jil before them tliev shunld recoiiimcud for the ap- 
oval ol the Secretary of State the transfer of such 
1 Jier subjects to the transferred list as they think 
^J^ahlc. On the other Imnd, st it should be made 
ani to them that certain fiinetiotis have I'ceii'scri- 
islv malaflministt'ied, it will be open to them vjirh 
le sanetioji of the Secretary ul Stale to retransfej; 
ibjectfi from the transferred to tlic reserved list, or 
> place •restiiciions tor thefutuicon the ministers’ 
iwrrs in respect of certain transferied subjects, 
tiis examination of the (|uestion liy tlie (Tovermnent 
India after the lapse,of five years will be of value 
enabling the allotment of portfolios to be redetcr- 
med, if need be, Ml thi light ot the experience gain- 
1 dunng that time. Hut it is alsft iksirablc to coin- 
Icte the responsibility ol the ministers lor the trans- 
ned subjects. This should ccmic In one of two 
ass, either at the initiative of the council ii it desires 
tid is prepared to exefcisc greater control over the 
iiiiis^ers, or the •discretion ol the (Government of 
iilia, which may wish to make this change as a 
ludition of the grant of new, or of the muiutenance 
I esisting, powers. We propose therefore that the 
overnnient of India may, wlien hearing sucli appli- 
:aions, direct that the ministers* s«ianes,*instead of 
nv longer being treated as a reserved sulijcct and 
iierel >re protected in the last resort by the Oover* 
or's Older from iutetfercnce, sliould be specificfilly 
oted each year Ijy the legislative council ; or failing 
jch diuTtioii by the Governinnnt*of India, it should 
c open to the councils at that time or suhsetpicntly 
Lidenmnd by resolution that such ministers’ sala- 
n“^ should lie so voted an^ the Government of 

a should thereupon give eilect to such mpiest. 
iiL ministtrs would in tact become ministers in the 
atliamcntnry sense. The councils w’ould have 
"o\,T to refuse to pass their .talari^s, and they woulil 
avc to accept the conscriucnccs which constitutional 
•nvention attaches to such a vote.” 

It will be seen from tli^ above tliat 


here would be the possiliility of rc-trans- 
c-r from the list of‘‘transferred” subjects 
:o that of ‘‘reserv/;d” subjects^and of res- 
^ricUuns being placed on the powers of 
ninisters in respect of certain transferred 
iubjects. It may be said that wc must 
dot suspect that the Goiverniment cf India 
would exercise their powers in any arbi¬ 
trary or ungifnerous manner. But is it 
the characteristic of charters to have super- 
Libundant faitlv in the reasonableness, 
f^cucrosity and altruism of autocrats 
and bureaucrats ? Is a world-war going 
to hap^jca every live years or ten years to 
stimulate the sense of justice, the libeialisiii 
and the generosity of British statesmen 
apd Anglo-Indian bureaucrats ? British 
statesmen and Anglo-Indian bureaucrats 


are not likely to be cither ni'brc just, liber¬ 
al and generous or less just, liberal and 
generous, in dealing with India after the 
war than they were Ix-lbre the war. And 
in the report itself it is admitted that, 
with all their sense of justice, liberalism 
and generosity, “Hitherto we have ruled 
India by a system *of absolute goveru- 
ment”, and "thnt Parliament’s omission 
to institute regular means of reviewing tlic 
Indian administration is as much respon¬ 
sible as any single c.ause for o//r/aiVi/rc//i 
the fucc of notioiuiUst feeling in 

linihij to think out and to work out a 
policy of continuous advaiiccf^ In all ' 
countries where tlic pco()le have won or 
got charters, these have been intended to 
definitely raise tlie people from a position 
of depcndcuec on the good graces of the 
powers that be to tlie position of sure 
possessors and enjoyers of well-defined 
rights of which they cannot be deprived. 
It may or may not be justifiable to suspect 
that British slatesnieii and Anglo-Indian 
Imrcaucrats"would act in an unjust or 
illiberal manner. But what we have the 
right to ask frankly is, why a Report 
should be called a Charter which has the 
effect of breeding in us a periodical beggar¬ 
like mood of expectancy. 

For, the need of cultivating the uicndi- 
caut mood would not cease to exist at the 
end of the first five ycfirs. Ten years after 
the first pieetiug of the councils established 
under the statute a parliamentary eom- 
uiissiuiMS to lie appointed to review the 
position. “The commissioners’ mandate 
should be to consider whether by the end 
of the term of the legislature then iu, ex¬ 
istence it woiijd be possible to estalilish 
eompktc responsible goverument in any 
province or jirovinecs, or how far it would 
he possilde to approximate it to others ; 
to advice on the continued reservation of 
any departments for the transfer of which 
to popular control it has been proved to 
their satisfaction that the time had not 
ycl e^nic ; to rccouwicnd the jviransfer of 
other tnniters to the control of the 
(rovernor in council if serious walatiminis- 
tratiou'werc established; and to make 
any reeaiumendations for the wtjrking of 
lesponsiblc gOTtf:nunent or the improve¬ 
ment of the constitutional lUfichinery 
which experience of the systems in opera¬ 
tion may show to be desirable.” It is efcar 
from the report that “responsible goye»n- 
ment,” such as it is, will not be cslahlished 
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in any province even after a decade. The 
report vsays : “In proposing the appoint¬ 
ment at' a connnission ten 3 ^cars after tlic 
new Act takes eficct wx* wish to girird 
against jjossible misiindersLaitding. We 
would not be taken as imi)Iying tliat there 
can he established by that lime complete 
resjjoiisilde government in the i)rovinees. 
In many of tlie provinces no such consuni- 
inalion can follow in the time named. The 
pace will be cver^^where nnec|Ua], though 
progress in one ])roviiioc will always 
stimulate progress elsewhere ; but undue 
expeetations might be aroused, it we in¬ 
dicated any opinion as to the degree of 
approximation to complete self-goveni- 
inent that might be reached even in one (*r 
two of the most advanced provinces, 'fhe 
reasons that make complete responsibility 
at present impossible are likely to continue 
operative in some tiegree even alter a 
dec.'ule.'’ It has been pro]>osed, therefore, 
“that tl}e furtlicr course of constitutional 

development in the country.shall from 

time to time be similarly^ investigated at 
intervals of twelve years, a ]H*riod which 
represents the life ot four councils under the 
existing regulations.” So, we and {)ur 
descendants and siiccc.isors must learn to 
rouse in our and their minds the mood ot 
mendicant expectancy to its acme lirst 
after five years, then after another five 
years, and tlience-forward every twelve 
yxars. No j)eriod is named or indicated at 
the end of which our peritxlieal Jjolitical 
university examinations will ceast to he 
held, and when any province and airthe 
])rovinces may be declared to have gradu¬ 
ated in the Faculty of i^roviucial Adminis- 
tratibn. Sup]>osing sucha time ever 
arrives, it is left entirely uncertain .as to 
whether after all the provinces had gradu¬ 
ated in the Faculty of Frtjvineial Adminis¬ 
tration, there would be any post-graduate 
courses in Fan-lndiau Administration, by 
mastering and passing in vvljich our grand¬ 
children’s graud-childi*eii iiiiglii expect to 
become full-fledged Masters or Doelors 
of Fan-lndian Administratiim. 

And this is our Charter ! ' 

lias there ever been in the world*s 
history any Charter which laid if down 
.that, unless the grantees could satisfy the 
grantors that the former were good boys, 
not only could they not have more rights, 
but ,that even tlje natural and ordinary 
citi|ieu's rights already obtained by them 
would be taken away,—it being always 


borne!- in liiind that whatever rights tht 
grantees acquired meant the curtailment 
pf the privileges and powers of the 
grantors ? 

Qualifications for the Vote. 

. The proposal that (jualitications for tlu 
vote are not to be the same in the different 
jirovinc'.'S and even in all parts ot the saoK 
province, is defended on the ground that 
all parts of India an 1 all parts of eacl: 
})rovince arc not capially advanced, educa 
tionaliy, politically^ and economically. Thi^ 
sounds very well in theory. But representa 
tivc institutions exist in many countries o 
Europe, America and Asia. Are all jiart; 
of every such country cipially advanced ii 
every respect ? Obviously not. Even al 
the shires oi the Unitctl Kingdom of Eng 
lami, Scotland, Wales and Ireland arc no 
equally advanced in all respects. Sue! 
being the case, arc (jiialilicatioiis lor tin 
vote ditlerent in different parts of all o 
most self-governing countries ? 

The ditiercnccs which the Montagu 
Chelmsford scheme projioscs to make ii 
ditlerent part.s of India as regards reserver 
and transferred subjects, electoral (lualifi 
cations, and the periods after which differ 
cnl ])iovinces ol India may have a greate 
or less amount^ of “responsible” govern 
meat, are sure to prove causes of jealous^ 
and heart-burning between province, am 
province, Division and Division and ev.ei 
district and district. 

Re4rantfer qf ^‘tjransferred” Subjects. 

We have seen before that if “respor 
sible” provincial ministers prove unfit fo 
their charges, iv the opinion of the foreigi 
rulers of India, a “transferred” subjec 
may be re-transferred to the bureaucrat! 
members ojj the Goveimment. But if j 
European member of the bureaucracy, or i 
Governor, is incompetent, wifi a reserve! 
vsybject entrusted to him be transferred t 
the charge of the responsible Indian minis 
ter or ministers ? Nothing is said in th 
Report regardiug^such a contingency. Bu 
it is not ail impossibility. Let us met 
tion a lew examples. Whose failure was i 
in the earlier stages of the Mesopotamii 
campaign, a failure which made som 
features of Hell visible among the soldier 
in that country ? The failure was on th 
part of some Anglo-Indian bureaucrat o 
bureaucrats. Who vyere responsible to 
the deaths ul millions of persons in th 
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Orissa fauiino of ISCnVG? and th4 ^?ieat 
South Indian famine of 1876-78, not to 
mention other terrible famines ? Who fail¬ 
ed to maintain peace and order Jind pre¬ 
vent outrajres in the Mymensinp;h and 
Tipperah districts in the days of the anti¬ 
partition a; 2 :itation, who Iniled to ranig- 
tain order in several Punjab districts in 
more recent times, who was responsible for 
failing to prevent the riots in Arrah, who 
tailed to preserve order and prevent out- 
niges i*i the Haraljazar and Maehooab^zar 
areas of Calcutta on more oeeasiotis than 
one in recent years? Was not the )3arti- 
tion of Bengal a bluiulcr, and did not 
Jvord Alacdonnell say openly in the House 
o! Lords that ix was the greatest sincu 
Plassey ? It crui^ot be denied that but for 
this measure revolution£vi\^ ideas would 
not have taken root in Bengal. Even the 
Ivowlutt Committee’s report admits that 
“it was the agitation that attended and 
followed on^ the latter measure that 
brftiight previous discontent to a climax 
and adorded a much-desired o]>j)ort unity 
to barindra and his friends” (p. lo). The 
responsible parties were one and^ill British 
bureaucrats serving in India. So, most 
incredible anti astonishing though it may 
sound, British bureauerats serving in India 
are nt>t infallible. Tl^ey, may be incom¬ 
petent, they ir.ay l)e wanting in jutlginent, 
they may even lie guilty of neglect of duty : 
for tliere have becti imbeciles and vicious 
^nen aniong them, men who uere undutilul 
and injudicious. Therefore, in the Aloii- 
tcigu-Chelmsford Bep(#rt •tliere ought to 
have been a pro|)osal that if a Goveinor- 
in-Cuuncil or any European member of an 
lixeeutive Council prove irjcomjictent, their 
charges should be transferretl to Indian 
Governors and Executive-Council Members 
appointed in th'iir place. course, it is 
almost unthinkable that a j)arlianientary 
commission composed of British members 
should find any of their own countryiiicn 
out here incompetent ;* bu4, vve make the 
*5^tiggcstion in order tl/it the Reform 
Scheme may^ be thcoretfleally perfect and 
its authors may claim to be fair and im¬ 
partial, # 

However hard Britishers may try t(j 
make us believe that they are infallible, 
the attempt appears to us ridiculous. 
British history itself, even very recent 
history, shows what serious mistakes men 
,ol cAbiiiet rank have made, what greed, 
peculation and corruption even prime 


ministers have been guilty of, what im¬ 
becility and incompetence high place and 
pedigree have concealed. Therefore, the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
ought to have taken for granted that 
both British and Indian men in authority 
incty prove incapable or negligent, and 
provided the roiiK-ny. It may be argued 
that if one or more British bureaucrats 
prove unsnceessful, that docs not mean 
that the wlK>le British race are incapable,— 
incapable men may be replaced by capable 
ones. Exactly. But wh_v is not the stime 
argument to apijly in the ease of Indians ? 
If one or more Indian ministers fail, why 
is it to be assumed that capable Indians 
, cannot be found to replace them and 
therefore the subjects with which they 
were entrusted must be retransferred and 
again lie matle reserved subjects? It may 
be said in reply : “(), but we British people 
have produced so large a number oi 
capa])le men that it must be taken for 
granted that wc can always 6nd sub¬ 
stitutes fof niucomjjoops and sluggards.” 
But as we, too, have in our history, which 
is longer than British history, produced 
a very large number of successful men of all 
kinds, given the opportunity, we can 
produce the same or a larger number 
now and in future. Moreover, the question 
is not, whether the British people as a 
whole .ire more capable than the Indian 
people. The question is, is it right to 
infer the incapacity of a whole people 
Ir^m the failure of a few men, ebosen ns 
rnhiisters not by their own people^ bat 
by a ioteij^n governor, during an ex¬ 
periment extending over five, ten or 
twelve yeaxs? Certainly not. When 
among self-governing independent peoples, 
ministers or other men in authority make 
serious, nay fatal, mistakes, as in Galli- 
polli, the men are called to nccount, but 
the whole i^eople or nation are not 
pronounced fi^ompctent and their affairs 
placed in the hands of a foreign people. 
Because this would be unjust and un- 
reason.'iblc, and because there is no strong 
and impartial world-tribunal or world- 
parliament which can do it. But in the 
easc^ of dependent ])eoples, this is done 
or px'oposed 4.0 be done, because it is 
easy to do it. But what is feasible is not 
necessarily lair and just. The right to 
manage one’s own affairs is a iu*tura! 
right, and it cannot cease to be a natural 
right even though one ma^' make very 
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serious iiiistakts. In lact, the right to 
make mistakes and 3 *tt to continue to 
remain in cliarge of one’s own affairs is 
an essential right. For that provides the 
only school where one may Icaru to be effi¬ 
cient. 

Well has t\\^ Philip^jfne AVricu'' (May, 
19Hi) observed 

Depentlenl peoples arc alunss Incjlicrl up(;ii hy 
Westerners as shfjrl of ({uulitications ; and, whatever 
tlicir actual merits may be, they (their merits) are 
lost sight of under cover of such ndvisuhly prevailing 
belief that they (said people) are short of rju ililicn- 
tiotis. 

Their failures are magnified, and their successes 
Qiinimizcd. Tludr failures aie theirs, and their 
successes not theirs, and Ihc luticr arv necessarily 
the work of their wnsiers. 

The mistakes of independent pcojilcs are not 
mistakes to them ; but the same mistakes, if made 

depenrlenl peoples even in the minimum degree, 
are considered luistnhes in ihc ituixhnani (U\i^rcc 
deserving the most s[iiteful eoiidcimiation,-—the result 
of their alleged lack of (]ualificatiuus, elmractcr, or 
what not. 

Besides, dependent peoples are not in a position 
to act for themselves ; for others act lor them—those 
ivho, for one reason nr another, in pne way or 
mother, have assumed rtsponsibditv for their tutelage 
-and are always discriminated against, and subject 
() the pleasure of their master.s, whose convcnieuce 
uust obtain. 

Un the other hand, an ludcpendeut people are free 
roni outside prejudices, none cares to waste time 
icarching lor their virtues and vices, and they arc 
>er se considered as fully qualified pet»plc, particularly 
f before and behind them big modern guns can 
Icafeuiugly roar defensively and offensively. 

rhe Announcement of August 20/1917^ 

and the Montagu-Chelmsford Repiort- 

The first chapter of the report on fndiqa 
-‘onstitutiunal reforms bet^ins with a 
■ei)ro(juction of the ainiounccuient made 
jy tlie^Sccretary ol State for India in the 
louse of Commons on August 20, 1017 ; 
ind it is observed : “We take these wwrds 
:o be the most nioinenttius utterance ever 
nade in India’s chequered history.” India’s 
:hcquered history is a very long one. The 
Jritish period ol that history neither the 
>nly one worth mentioning, /kor the most 
dorious. And even in the British period 
lueen Victoria’s Proclamation was' a 
nore momentous utterance than the 
innouncemcnt quoted in the report. But 
:hat is not the main observation which 
ve wish to make thereupon. There is 
fcu English proverb whicE runs ‘^Do 
lot look a gift horse in the mouth but 
he people o< India have followed this 
jrecept so patiently in the past with 
egaiid to public announcements and they 
ave found such meagre results from doing 


so, tlial now they are inclined to look witl 
suspicion on all new Proclamations ant 
tosay^vith the Latin poet that tliosi 
])ersoiJS are most to be feared who comi 
with gifts in their hands. 

We cannot fail to remember how th 
Q.ueen’s Proclamation, promising racia 
t(|iiality, was whittled down and Jiow it 
force was explained away by Lord Curzoi 
and others. I'his experience is too fresh ii 
our Kicmories for us not to look witl 
grave suspicion on the (pialitying para 
graph in the announcement of Augus 
20, 11)18. It runs us follows ;— 

“The British (.fovernmeut and the (fovcniincr 
of India, on whom the responsibility lies for tl 
I U’cUare and advancement of tlie Jndian peoples, mus 
be judges of the time .and mcasurt^ of each advance.” 

If the re.'sponsibility for the welfare ant 
advancement ol tlie Indian peoples were ; 
matter of concern only for tlie Britisl 
Ciovernment and the Government of India 
then there might be some reason for stat 
ing that tliey alone were to be judges c 
tiie time and measure of each advance 
But it g(jes without saying that the Indiai 
peoples themselves arc far more intimately 
concerned in their own welfare <nnd ])ro 
gress tiuin anv British Government o 
GovernmeuL of India (as at present const! 
tilted) can possibI,v be. It should therefor 
]>e obvious that their voice should bi 
heard in judging the time and measure o 
each advance and not merely (jr chiefly tin 
voice of the British and Jiidiun Govern 
ments. 

'i'here is a w cHknwwn story in Euglisl 
History of King Canute sitting in his chan 
as the tide came in and saying to tin 
incoming waves,“Thus far shalt thou g( 
and no further.” There is somcthiiq 
pathetic in the fallacy, which seems to b( 
shared in common by al) <fiutocratic ruler: 
in all ages, that they can set l^punds by 
some statute of their own to the vas! 
incalculable movements of national up¬ 
heaval ; that they caci say at each moment, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no further. 
It is forgotten tbui, world-forces, too, liavt 
to be reckoned witli. Was it as entirely 
free choosers of the time and measure oi 
each advance of the Indian peojilc that 
their rulers made the announcement ol 
August 2U, 1017, and wrote and published 
the report on Indian constitutional reforms 
on July 8, 1918 ; or did they also feel the 
compelling force of circumstance ? 

If the British Government and the 
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jovernmcnt of India wore altogether one 
vitli the Indian pc{>plcs in interest, senti- 
iieut, race and religion, there migiit be 
tope that the signs of the times would be 
•losely watched and followed, and no vel*y 
rrave mistake in judgment might ensue, 
^ut the history of recent British Rule in 
ndia, as the present Report frankly ac- 
mowledges, has shown how the two ele- 
iients,—the Goyrntment and the people,— 
lave been drifting farther apart, -is it 
nneeivable, then, that rulers ofthis/les- 
■ription will be the best and wisest “judges 
IS t.o the time and measure ut each 
ulvaucc’* ? 

One point, of even more serious iinport- 
tnec. is to be noted throughout tlie w'holt* 
if this second paragraph of tlie Annonnee- 
neut. However good thenivLentions oi thc 
A’l'iters may have been, it has the .air of the 
uiperior person about it. Opportunities of 
service are to be conferred on Indians. 
iK^iaiis are lo l;e judged worthy or iiu- 
vortliy of more self-governing jiowcrs 
tecording to “the extent to which it is 
ound that confidence can be re[)oscd in 
heir sense of responsibility.” 'Vhcre is no 
>I)en ackiiow'lcdgemeut of self-govcrnnicnt 
IS an elemental human right which all men 
>ug!it to sluire. Instead of this, there is a 
:iutl of bargaining wit^j this very right as 
i tiling which may or may not he conferred 
>11 Indians according to what their judges 
y^sider good or l>ad behaviour. It is this 
rainc of mind, more tlian anytliing else, 
vhieh needs changing, if healthy eo-opera- 
i.vn between the rulers ahd the ruled is to 
je made possible. 

The British Prime Minister and other 
British statesmen of hfgb rank liave 
;epealedly declared that the present 
European war is a war for securing to 
uitions the right of self-d&tennination. 
But this •announcement says tlnit the 
British Government and the Government 
>f India must be the judges of the titne 
ind the measure of each jiMvance. Where 
loes the rigjpt of self-detlcrmination conic 
n here? Were Britisli/ statesmen then 
?uilty of mental reservation, when they 
nade their dedaration about the principle 
>f self-determination in an unqualified form 
}nd probably mentally excluded India 
rom* its benefit? Or will they have 
ecoiirse to petty quibbling, saying cither 
hat* the principle is meant for small 
nations, and India is* not a small nation, 
>r that it is meant only for nations, and 
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the pcojile ul India are dot a nation 
But even in that case one might ask 
Are the natives of the former Gcrmai 
Coltinies in Africa, who have been promisee 
the right of self-determination by Mr 
Lloyd George, nations? 

Considering bot^h the spirit and tin 
letter of the announcement, it must b( 
said that in one most important, if no1 
the most important, respect, the reporl 
is not a fulfilment nor even a step ir 
fulfilment of the central promise eontaiuec] 
in the auiioniiceiu'uit. The promise wai 
tliut of “the progressive realization o 
rcsponsii)lc government in India,” Indii 
docs not mean any pari of iinlia, or ever 
. all the parts taken scjiaratcly and singly 
it means tlie country considered as : 
whole. Kow, in the ro|)ort, so far as thi 
governance oi India as a whole isconcerncc 
there is neither the actuality nor even 
ju'oniise of the introduction of the priiicipk 
of responsible government to the smallesi 
extent. It may be said that full responsibk 
governmen't must first be attained in al 
the provinces, before its introduction ir 
India as a whole can be talked of. Bui 
why was not that said clearly in the 
announcement ? It speaks of responsibk 
govcinmcnt 3 / 2 not in the provinces 
We have not got full freedom even in oui 
local bodies like the municipalities, districi 
boards*, Therefore the first fonnuls 

laid down in the rejiort is : “There shoulc 
be, as, far as jiossible. complete popuhn 
ccwitrol in local liodics and the largest 
possible independence for them of outsidi 
control.” This, rightly, has not been call 
cd “respoiisitile government in India” 
even its l)egii*iiing. If full popular contro 
in Zdtal affairs cannot he called “responsibk 
government in India,” that name caniioi 
also be given to full popular control ir 
provlacuil iid'airSf when that is attained, 
Our argument, briefly, is this : the func 
tionaries in Aharge of at least one vcr> 
unimportant Pan-Indian department of thi 
Government of India must be made res- 
ponsi^lti to the people or their representa 
tives in the legislature before it can be said 
that the promise of “the progressive re¬ 
alization of responsible government ir 
India” has b«cn fulfilled or begun to bi 
fulfilled. Popular control in the affairs oi 
pnrts of India,—be the parts small or large 
be they villages, towns, sub-divisions,* dis¬ 
tricts, or provinces—is not at £iH synonpym- 
ous with “responsible government in 
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India." There*'will he the beginning t»t 
“responsible government in India" onl}^ as 
soon ns the people ui India begin to have 
control in I'cin-lndian matters. Hut the 
third formula in the report concludes by 
sa 3 dng only this ; “In the meantime the 
Indian Legislative Council should be en¬ 
larged and made more*'representative and 
its opportunities of inOttencing Government 
increased." The report does not go further 
than this. Therefore it does not give 
■fleet to tile central jirineiple of the 
announcement. Moreover, far from mak¬ 
ing the Government of India responsible to 
the people in the least degree, it aetnally 
increases in some respects its autocratic 
powers and releases it from res[)onsibilit_v 
Lo Parliament in some matters. To that 
?xt 6 nt it goes ag^iinst the policy nnder- 
ying the annoiineenient. 

The Racial Bar in the Public Services- 

In the summarv of tlie rceommenda- 
dons contained in the report, we find tlic 
bllowing ;— 

Any racial bars that stilt exist in regulations 
jr appointment to the public rci vices to be abolished. 

fio. Id addition to recruitment iu Engl.and, where 
uch exists, a system oi‘ a])|)ointment to all the 
mbllc services to be established in India. 

Ob. Percetit.ages ot recruitment in India, with 
chnitc rate of increase, to l)e fixed for all tliese 
LTvices. 

67 . In the Indian Civil Service the ])ercentage to 
le 63 per cent, of the superior piists, itv.'reasing 
nnualij by percent, until the position is review- 
d by the commission. 

Kecomniendatioiis like the above* liaye 
leen taken and explained by some 
idvocatcs of the reform scheme to mean 
hat all racial distijictions are to be 
tbolisfied in the public servfces. That is 
lot so, as we shall presently see. » 

If the intention of the writers of the 
eport had been to abolish all racial 
[istinctions, tliey would have rccomniend- 
d the holding of simultaneous competi- 
ivc examinations iu India ^iid England 
or all tlie services for which there is at 
)resent recruitment in England. They 
vould not have merely fixed an inen ased 
lercentagc of the appointments to be 
tiadc in India. The removal of the racial 
>ar ought properly to mean that all 
ippointmeuts are to be made solely ' on 
he ground of merit, irrespective of race; 
hat is to say, that race is not to be 
;ousid>ered either, a qualification or a 
iisqualification. If such a principle were 
allowed, and proper arrangements were 


made ),ior giving cflcct lo it, all c 
most of the appointments might go t 
IpdiaiKs or to Europeans; but nobod 
would he justified iu making a grievanc 
of that fact. 

It is to be carefully noted that 3d pc 
c^nt. of the superior posts in the India 
Civil Service are proposed to be filled i 
India, not 33 per cent, of nil the posts 
so that the actual number will be ver 
small. 

It is also to be noted tliat the mcth(^) 
of, recruitment in India is not definitel 
mentiotied. II it be not by eompelitiv 
examination l)ut by some system c 
nomination, nt>t only will the mos 
deserving not get the posts, but such i 
system will cause deinor^dixation amonj 
a large circle td educated 3 'oung nic] 
and their guardians. They would try ti 
behave in such a wa^’- as lo be able t( 
win the good graces of district officers 
})oliee superintendents, iVC. 

The principle oi race equality \va 
explieitl}’- recognized by the Court o 
Directors of the East India Company 
wdien they said that there was to be in 
governing caste in India. In the OueeiT 
Proclamation of ISfiS, too, equality wai 
promised. It was Lord Curzou whe 
started the cry gf having a eorps dc elitt 
in the public service, consisting of ofiicen 
of British birth. And ever since man; 
official and nun-official Europeans havi 
iusisleti that the British character of ihi 
adininistraiioUy whatever that may mean 
must be mainlaiited. Ju the present report 
far frt>m the claim of racial superiorit 3 
being knocked on the head, the principh 
of race superiority is enunciated in a verj 
arrogant and offensive form. 

In paragraph 155 it is stated 

We have shoy’n that the pcUitical education o 
the ryot cannot be a very rapid and may be a ver 
diflieult process. Till it is complete he must b* 
exposed to the risk ol oppression by people who an 
strcAiffer and cleverer than he is ; and until it ii 
clear that his intcre^^s c.iVi saiely Iil* left in his owi 
hands or lliat the lej^islative councils represent anc 
consider his interests,\vc must retain, power to pro 
tect him. So witli the tlepresbed classes. 

In the words “risk of oppression by 
people who arc stronger and cleverer 
than he is," reference is made to “people" 
of his own race. It is assumed, contrary 
to the facts recorded in history, laws and 
newspapers from the days of Clive and 
Warren Hastings downwards, that the 
ryot and the depressed classes have been 
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nd may be oppressed only by •higher 
iriss people of their own race, not by 
►eople of the Ilritisli race, too • It >s 
ssumccl, contrary to the teaching of 
istory, tliat the latter Iiave always 
(layed only the i)art of ])rotcctors ol 
lie Indian masses. In their own eoim- 
ry, did the higher class British mcmljcrs 
►f parliament represent and consider 
he interests of the labouring classes 
roin the l)irtii of representative institii- 
ioiis ? Do they do so now ? What .for, 
hen, has the Labour i’arty been loriued* ? 
vveii. an elementary knowledge of the liis- 
ory of parliamentary representation 
ihows that tlie classes have never properly 
epresented the masses, and that the repre* 
lentation of the masses has been gradually 
iecuretl by successive rcfonii acts. Vet the 
act that the classes did not or could not 
epresent the masses was never allowed to 
;tand in the way oI the British let»islature 
K'^uiring fulheoutml over national aliairs 
n all direeLi(>ns. 

It cannot but be adiiiittcil that just as 
n other old civilised countries so in India, 
the higher classes do not fully* represent 
the lower classes ; hut it is as false as it is 
insulting to assume that the foreign 
bureaucrat has sought t() protect and pro¬ 
mote the interests of •the ryots and the 
lepressed classes to a greater extent than 
therr own c{lucate(l countrymeti. 

^•vBut it is in speaking of the public 
services that race arrogance finds expres¬ 
sion in its most offensive form. Let us 
illustrate what we mcAu quoting some 
sentences from paragraph 

The characteristics which we have learned to 
associate with the Indian public •services must as far 
as possible be maintained ; and the leaven of olliccrs 
possesseti of them should be strong enou^^b t(» assure 
and develop them in^lhe service as a wholc.^ The 
((ualities of couraRO, Icadciship, defisioii, fixity of 
])urpose, det.%ched jiidj^mcnt, and inlejjjrity in her 
public servants will be as necessary as ever to India. 
There must he no such sudden swamping ol ^ny 
service with any new eIeiiicuL,tbatJts whole character 
sufil'ers a rapid alteration. As pu^'tical men we must 
also recognise Ijiiat there are^sscntial dill’erenccs 
between the various services atw that it is possible 
to increase the employment of Indians iu some 
more than in otl^rs. The solution lies therefore in 
recruiting j'ear by year such a number of Indians 
as the existing members of the service will be able to 
Itafn In an adequate manner and inspire with the 
spirit af the whole. 

Let any intelligent and honest man say 
whether this is the language of men who 
•\vant really to do *away with racial dis¬ 
tinctions in the public services. 

26^-13 


The “new element” is the Indian cle¬ 
ment, and as it is an inferior element not 
inherently possessed, like the superior Bri¬ 
tish element, of “the finalities of courage, 
leadership, deeisif>n, fixity of purpose, 
detached judgment, and integrity,” "there 
must f)c no” "siuj^len swamping of any 
service with” this new clement ! Every 
year, SLq)pose, some 40 or 50 new cove¬ 
nanted civilians join the service. If 
these young men arc all or mostly 
Europeans, cither they do not require 
any adeipiale training by the older men 
in "the service, they ilo not re(|uire to 
be inspired with the spirit of the whole ,—* 
their race makes training and inspiration 
.unnecessary, l>eing itsell a training and 
an inspiration,-—or this training and .in¬ 
spiration call 1)0 Vv-rv easily given them 
by the older Biiti-sU i.C.S. men. But 
w'iien it eoines tt) the fpicstion of training 
the young civilians of Indian birth, why, 
they are necessarily by their race so inferi¬ 
or to their iellows of British birth ot the 
same age,* that it would be very didicult 
to tile older I.C.S. men to train ami in¬ 
spire them ! Therclore, only a very small 
number ol this l>ad lot, of this inferior 
"new element,” must be recruited every 
3 'car. Otherwise tlic "whfjle character” 
of the service wf)iild "suffer a rapid altera¬ 
tion” for the worse ! And who arc these 
^oung•Indians who are branded as inleri- 
or? They have stood a severe competitive 
Lest,—prool of iniellectual attainuicnts 
ami at least some moral worth. They 
have passed in riding, which speaks ol 
their piiysical fitness. They have brciyed 
the seas, and^thc courage and self-restraint 
necessary tu go to a distant foreign 
eouiftry lor undergf)ing dilhcult courses 
ol studies are indieatious of the possessit^n 
of at least some strength of chaixictcr 
But it is assumcf/ that they are inlcrioi 
to tlieir stay-''it-iiome British competitors 
whose SLiperWrity is axiomatic. ^ Have 
the Indian members of the 1. C. S. beet; 
fotilid by extierienee to be as a clasj 
iackinb in tiie qualities named in th( 
re])orl? When and by w decisivi 
tests Avas this assumed inferiority esta 

blislv^h ? x* 

This is oblitseratiou of race distinction; 

with a vengeance ! 

The writers of the report have not evci 
dreamt that a time may come when tin 
entire personnel of the higher services •cai 
be Indian. They say : “t/jc* contiaua 
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presence of the English officer is vital, and 
iiT intend to act on that indict." 

Self-rule and Getting^ Hig^h Posts. 

There cannot be com[)lcte seH-rule in a 
country unless the ])ersj)!incl ol' the services 
]>econies entirely iiuli^'nons. This is so 
(>l)vious that in tlio Philippine Islands the 
American (rovernment has been rapidly 
lllipinizini^ the services, h'ilipinixation of 
the j^ovenunent service was the ]M)licy of 
President Maekinley in his or^^anic letter 
ol'insti uetions, and has becnendt^rsed witli 
,emphasis as a principle l)y sueeecdinjj; in*csi- 
dents and by most of the Governors 
General of the islands. The law requires 
that the I'ilipinos be ^.^iven an opportunity 
to*lill any olliees lor wliich Lliey demons¬ 
trate their aliility, whicii will l)e evident 
from the following extract from the civil 
service act : 

Sec. 0 . In the nppfjintment of t)lhcers and 
eniplo_vcO!j under the provinioiis til this act. the uppoin- 
tinj' oifjccr in his selection Imni the list ol cli;^ibles, 
iurnisbcd to him by the ilirector ol civd service, sli.ull, 
where other qualifications arc equal, prelcr— 

First. Natives o( the IMiilippine Islands or 
persons who have, under .'iiul by vntue of the Treaty 
of Palis, acquired the political rij^hts of the natives 
of the islands. 

Second. Persons who have served as uietiihers of 
the Arm}', Navy, or Marine corps ol the I'uitcd States 
mid have liecn honorahlv dischai';»<Mi ilureiruin. 

Third. Citizens of ilic I’nited Slates. 

So ill their native land the FilipinSik 
have the first claim to civil service npjiuint- 
ments, and their conquerors the Americans 
have the last claim. • 

The extract from the report of the 
Governor General of the islands given 
below will show that the Anierieaus luivc 
adopted the policy of filipiniiation, not in 
pursuit oJ some abstract political theory, 
but for the sake of administrative tHiciency. 

‘‘In addition to the justicr of the policy of lilipini- 
zation, it is obvious to all tliat cniciency must lesull 
when capable Filipinos arc placed ^ office, because 
thereby the conlidcuce and cordial cp-operation of the 
people are obtained. An adn.iuislrative cllicieney 
which may sparkle in the lecture room is not iib-'ces- 
sarilv perceptible in action when the co-operation of 
the pcojile cannot be oluniiicd or when the opfiosition 
of the people is invited.” 

Americans are examined for and ap¬ 
pointed to the Philippine civil service , only 
•when there are no prop-crly qualified 
Filipino cligibles. For detailed proof, see 
the extracts given in the article on 
**Anfierica*s Work in the Philippines” pub¬ 
lished in the Modern Review for March, 
1917. 


Insfcad of laying down the policy o 
conqjlete Indiauization of the services ir 
the long run and bringing it about aj 
rapidly as possible, tlie Montagu-Chelms 
ford report says in paragrai3h 324 :— 

, “We are no longer seeking to govern a subjec 
race by means of the services ; we are seeking t 
make the Indian people self-governing. To this em 
we believe that the continued presence of the Koglis, 
olheer is vital, and we intend to act on that bclicl.”* 

IIow [)aradoxicaI ! You intend to maki 
us relf-govcrning by providing that w( 
shall have “the continued presence” o 
English masters bearing the courtcsi 
name of civil servants. And in respect c 
certain functions, it is said in paragrap] 
*323, “English eommissiorjcrs, magistrates 
doctors and engineers AmH he re(]uire< 
to carry out illfc policy of Indian mini? 
ters.” It stands to reason that a rae 
vvhicli can ])roducc ministers to lay dow: 
policies can .also i'urnish men able ti 
carry out those policies, hecau.se ^ ii 
all countries the ministers are riglitf 
taken to he men ol higher calibre thai 
the civil servants. So, considering tha 
the principle has been accepted that ii 
j)r(ndneial affairs, all functions or subject 
will be ultimately transferred to Indiai 
ministers, it being taken for granted tha 
such ministers wil? he found, why couk 
not another principle and policy b 
recognised and laid .down that in the pro 
vinces ultimately all Government serva**.-^. 
from the highest to the lowest will b 
Indians? 

Ilut, while inilstidg that all the service 
must gradually^ aial rajjidly be Indianized 
for unless that is done there can be no rea 
Indian self-rulc/wc should not forget tha 
self-rule or responsible government is no 
at all synonymous with the people ofi 
country getting all the'■appointments ii 
the government of that country, Taki 
the ease of England. 

'’When the civic struggles associated witl 
the Magna Ca*Ha,''the Bill of Rights, th 
Petition of Rights, the Revolrtion of 1688 
&c., took place, ad the highest and lowes 
servants of the crown were Englishmen 
When the Civil War between the royalist 
and the parliamentarians took place ii 
the reign of Charles I, the governmen 
services were hik'd by Englishmen.'* Th 
different reform acts which have been gra 
dually making popular represcntatioi 
more and more of a reality, were passe< 
during times when Englishmen held al 
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f)sts in their country, aiiff lowj Hut 
:n^Hshmcn have understood all aloni? 
hat to he the servants of ^f>vorniyent ig 
ot the same tliinfj; as to l)e the masters 
f government. Ami popular self-rule or 
I’Sponsihle j^overnment means that tlic 
tcople arc to he the masters ofj^ovoni- 
icnt. So while strivin*^ to obtain all the 
nhlic appointments in our cotmtry, our 
hn should be not merely tf> be servants of 
:overnment but masters of "overnmeut. 

Communal Representation. • 

In the report the ar<jumenis against 
omniuiial electorates have l>een very ably 
lated. Nevertheless, Musahnans are to 
lave communal re[)resentation under the^ 
u*\v scheme, bcoaiise, “they were i^ivcn 
pecial representation iu^IOOt), and the 
lindus' aeiiuicseencc is enil^odied iu tlie 
>res('nt agreement between tlic yxditical 
ea^lers of the two communities.’* This 
ve can umlerst.'ind. Ihit the extension of 
he* principle *of eomnninal representation 
() Ihe Sikhs in the runjal) is altogether 
ndefensiblc. TaraGrraph 221) says : 

■‘Tlic Hritisli (i(>\ernment is otien , accused of 
ii\nicM in onUr to govern them. Hut if it 
iu!»tvrssarilv ilividrs them at the very noment when 
1 pr(jfe«!scs to start llicni on (lie rtjad to jjoveruinp; 
ia iiisilve-^, It win find it dilheuU to meet tl»c ehar^'c 
>j Ittiiii; hypocritical or short^si^Ued." 

Hxactly. 

In the matter of cunmiunal electorates 
only improvement on the ])resent state 
fjf tliin^j^s is indicated ill the sentence “Hut 
v\c can see no reason to set up eommnnal 
rcpresentfition for MAhaifimadans in any 
[irovincc where they form a majority of 
the voters.” It should, however, he noted 
that “a majority of rottvs** is spoken of, 
not a “majority of the population.'^ 
Miisalmans form the majority of the popu¬ 
lation of Benj;ah But if the Jmrcaucraey 
wish to gi^e them separate rcjiresentation 
in Bengal, they have only to adopt such 
voters’ qualifications in the Hast and 
North Bengal districts^ ayto make the 
total number of Musah^^in voters less 
than that of llindu voteps by only a dozen 
or two, 

Po^er of the Purse. 

The power of the purse is the very 
eonav-stonc of all popular governments. 
Hut neither in the Government of Indiii 
Hor in that of the provinces, arc wc to 
have the power of the purse. Freed from 
all technicalities, the financial arrange¬ 


ments would be something like this. Of 
the total revenues of India, provincial and 
imperial, the (lovernment of India will 
first take what is sufficient to meet all 
their needs. That will he tlie first charge 
on the revenues cd India. The. Legislative 
Assembly of the Gc^vernment of India will 
have no power to 'nullify the budget in 
any wav contrary to the wishes ol the 
Govern or-ffcneral-in-Council. 

“The budget will I)c introduced in the Ln^islativc 
Assembly, but the A'^scmldy will not vote iC. 
KcsoUitions upon bml/j^ct matters and ufion all 
otiur rpicsiions, whether nutved in the Assembly or 
ill the CiiUncil <.>f vSt.'ite wdl r«mtiniie t(» be iidvisor^i 
:ii ehararler.“ (Paraiir.aph liS-lj 

In order to put the best complexion 
> /)n thus keeping the peoples’ representa- 
^ tives deprived of the jxnver of the pui;se, 
it is said in the same paragraph :— 

“.since rtsolutions will no lousier he dcfcatec 

in the Assembly by the vote of an ofhcial majority 
they will, if carried, stand on record fis the consider 
cd opinion of a body whicdi is at all events more re 
presentativi* tlian the Li7»islativc Oouned which i 
dtsplnced. Tlvit in itself will mean that the sijyni 
ficnnce ol rcsoluficnis will he enhanced : there will hi 
a heavier responsibility upon those who pass them 
fiecaijse of their acliled \veiRht ; and the Govern 
tnent’s responsibility for not talcing action npoi 
them will nlso he heavier. It will be tlicieforc iricuin 
bent on (Toverninent to oppose resolutions which ii 
regards as prejudicial with all the force and earnest 
ness that it can command iu the hope of conviucinji 
the Assembly of their uuclesirability.” 

« But -all this means “iiifluence,” not 
“power..” 

As as we can see, private members 
arftiiot precluded from introducing fiscal 
legislation. They can also bring in bill? 
bearing indirectly on the budget. In al 
such cases, it,would be quite easy fgr tht 
Govcrnor-GeiK:*ral in C(niucil, if he did not 
like h, cither to get it thrown out or tn 
remove from it the objectionable features, 
by following the procedure described in 
paragraphs 279 and 2S0. 

As regard^the provinces, 

“We propose...diat tlie provincial budget should b 
framed by the executive Government as a whult 
Thclbst charge on jirovincial revenues will he tb 
contril)ftion to the Government of India; am 
after thlit the supply for the reserved subjects wi 
have priority. The nllocation of supply for th 
fansfcijed subjects will be decided by the ministers 
If the revenue is insunieient for their needs, tli 
question of new ^taxation will be decided by th 
Governor and the ministers....The budget will the 
be laid bclorc the council which will discu.ss if an 
vote by resolution upon the allotments. If th 
legislative council rcjecl.s or modifies the pro^iijse 
allotment for reserved subjects, the fiov^rnn 
should have power to insist on the whole or an 
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art oI tlic allolitjciit orij^nnallv uroviticd, if fi)r 
[.•FASons to l)c stated lie cerli(ies its necessity in tlic 
L*i ms which we have alieady su<'p;c&ted. * We arc 
mphatiealU" <»t opinion that ilic (iovernor in 
Council must lie cmpowcicd to olitain tlic siip])ly 
•hieh lie ilielares to he lu-ressarv lor the dischurj^e 
I Ills responsibilities. Ivxcept in so lar as the 
ovi-rnor e.\ercises lliis power tlie bmlpct would 
ealteied in arcorflaiice with’^^tlie resointious carried 
1 eouneil.’' (raia^oipli 

So far, thfii, as the l>iid;;ct is ctincvriK’d, 
be representatives of tlu* |)eoj>le in the 
irovincird councils will have siijrhlly more 
lower tluin the elected iiiemlicrs of the 
ndiaii Iw^islative Assembly. Hut the 
ittle power which Itiey will have can by 
lo means be called jjower oi' the jinrsc, 
riie Governor will not have any ajijjreeia- 
)le (lifliculty in j^ettinj; and spendin^j:' 
vlvitever amounts he wishes. 

That “the provineinl buFli^et sliould 
)c framed liy the executive j;ovtniment 
IS c'l whole/’does not ^ive any ]>()wer to 
he people. For, “the executive ^overn- 
uent as a whole” will mean, the Governor, 
)ne European (jllicial eoum'iil.>r,.one Indian 
'ouneillor noiiiinnictl hy x/je (h)\ criior, 
>ne or more Indian ministers chosen hy 
'Iw (h)vcrnor from tlie elected members 
)f the legislative council, aiul one or more 
Hurojiean ollicial members without 
portfolio. It is clear then that in the 
executive ^"overnment as a whole, the 
Indian element (not eketed or eonsistinpj 
adiolly ofeleeted members chosen ■'by tlie 
Ijovernor) will be weaker than the 
Ivuropoaii element. 

'i'lie sul)jects whieli are likely lo dje 
transferred to the Indian ministers will 
be such as primary and secondary 
education, sanitation, aS:c.,. whieli have 
never had suiheient monc^ allotted to 
them. Ibider the new scheme, there' will 
be several additional hi.ixh api)ointinentB, 
and the j)ny and pension of the “Euro¬ 
pean” services will ixr increased. It is 
not at all likely. therefoiV. that the 
Indian ministers will have siAlieient money 
for their su]>jects unless fresh taxatioy is 
resorted to. W'e strongly object to the 
odium of proimsing and levying): fresh 
taxation being thrown, and that at the 
very start, on the Jndijui ministers who 
will reiiuire all the popularity with and 

rr 

* ThftcrniHas in pamKraph 252 arc: 

“essential tt> the dischaijic of his responsibility for 
tlic peace or tran<|uility ot tlie j>r(>vince ur any part 
Lherfof, or foi ihe iMscIiatf'e ui his responsibility 
tor the rcseivid fciibjeeut.’' 
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eo-opc);ation of their countrymen that 
they'- can get to nitike the ex[)eriment of 
responsible government successful, before 
recourse has been had to economies 
both in hnpcnnl nncl provineinl cxpcmJi 
tnre to obtain suflicient funds ft)r educa¬ 
tion, ^:c. But as the peoples’ reprtvSenta- 
lives will not have the power of the pursi 
ill the govcnmicnt of India or of the 
jirovinces, economies will not be eajiabk 
of being effected. The writers of tlu 
report think that Indians hold “an 
exaggerated view of the possibilities ol 
economy in the reserved sulijects.” Bui 
we think large economics can be efTeetetl 
in imperial and piovincial expenditure 
.'ind the salaries of diigh European 
and Indian oflicixds c;^.n be cut dowr 
without impimaig eJliciency. One ha* 
only to consider the salaiies paid tr 
lugh oflicials in other countries lo be con 
vineed that in this eouiitiy higher ofheiah 
are paid on an extravagant, scale. Mati^ 
ljureauerats no\v swear by Mr. GokEalc 
Tliey' will do well to read his Budge 
speeches, particularly, his speech on in 
crease in, ])ublie expenditure delivered ii 
the Imperial Legislative Council oi 
January 2N, FJll, to be convineed that i 
is Ijoth j)raetical)Ie and necessary to cu 
down expenditure in many directions. 

No doubt in the long run, fresh taxatioi 
will be necessary to rai.se India to the leve 
of other self-governing countries. But.wi 
should first he able to see what can b 
done Iiy retreiiehinent of non-essential ex 
IK'iiditure. Wlieii wa.* have been able thu 
to increase the earning power and iucomei 
of the jieople, they will be able, too, to pa^ 
more taxes. 

But if in the immediate future taxatioi 
must be resorted to, why should not tin 
(iovernor hipiself obtain, supplies partly ii 
that way ? *\Vhy throw the odium on th 
Indian ministers ? Government are no 
uv^'vare of the difficulties of new taxa 
tion ; they kiu<w tliat there is little or ni 
margin of taxaNon. The Secretary ofStat 
and the Viceni^; write in' their repor 
(para. 187): “The defects of the presen 
[educational] system have ,often been dis 
cussed in the legislative councils but, a 
was inevitable so long as the councils ba( 
no responsibility, without due ajipreciatio: 
of financial difficulties, or serious cor 
sideralion of the question how fur Ires 
tuxziiion lor edneutionui iwprovcmen 
w ould be accepiuble' (italics ours). Thi 
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very nice. Goveinnieut have pfravc 
oiibts as to the acceptability of fresh 
.'ixatiou, and, therefore, let the Ijidtan. 
iiinisters do what would most probably 
te unacceptable, and which on that 
iccount the bureaucracy have not yet 
ittcmpted ! 

Ill paragraph 257 of the report we find 
t mentioned as a safeguard tliat “if the 
nTnisters and the legislative councils are 
ompclled to accept allotments for *tlie 
Tserved subjects with winch they do t;ot 
njrce, our proposal that a periodic com-, 
nission shall review the proceedings 
li'lords another safeguard. Both the 
lovernnient and the legislative council 
ivill decide on thci:» cuur.se of action with 
full knowledge th§it their conduct in the 
matter will, in due courjtc, come under 
review by the commission.” Ibit this is 
no substitute for the jiowcr of the purse 
resting in the hands of the ]>eople. Ivxtra- 
vafjant and unessential expenditure slionld 
be fnevented and money for essential 
(dneets provided, c'l e/'r ji'car. It is jioor 
consolation that 1(> or 2 years lienee, a 
p.arliamentnry commission maj^ find faidt 
with this governor or that eouneillor. 
'that will not undo the liarin done by the 
previous ten or twelve yehrs’ iiuide<(uatc 
expenditure on essential,objects and waste 
of money in other directions. Besides, 
the i^esult of all iiufuestsi is unecrtaiii, iind 
tl*u iTTirlianieiitary commission would 
I Tiuisist of Englishmen chosen by English¬ 
men. We cannot expect tliem to take the 
sarye view of things And ‘of llic relative 
importance of difiereiit government 
functions in India as we take. But self- 
government and self-deterAiination mean 
that we are to decide what we require 
most and regulate our public expenditure 
accordingly. • 

'Personal Liberty. 

Without personal libert 3 ^ responsible 
government, or by whatevfy other name 
self-rule may be styled, is sham. In the 
report, we do not find a/y provision for 
securing to the people of India a greater 
measure of personal liberty than they at 
present enjoy. On the contrary the liberty- 
destroying provisions of the Defence of 
India %/ict stand the best chance of being 
given a permanent place in the statute 
book. All penal legislation operating over 
the \Vhole of India is passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India ; that will continue to he the 


case in future. And the Government of 
India is to be irresponsible to the people 
as at present, being able to pass any laws 
which it thinks necessary for maintaining 
peace and order and for good government, 
and being also able to prevent the j)assagc 
of any law or any section of a law which 
it thinks prejudicial* to peace, order and 
good government. Moreover, as both in 
the government of India and of the 
provinces, resolutions of the legislature are 
to have effect only as recommendations, 
there cannot be any eft'ecLivc check exer¬ 
cised bv the people’s representatives upon 
arl)itrary action, high-handedness, misrule 
or oppression by the executive and the 
police. The Governor (>cneral is to retain 
Viis existing power of making ordinances 
and the (governor (kaieral in Council Ins 
power of making Kegulations. It is said 
in the report, moreover, *Ttis our inteu- 
liou to reserve to tlic Government of India 
a general overriding power of legislation 
for the discharge of all functions which it 
will have to*pcrlorm.” in the provinces, 
though the legislative council is to have 
an elected majority, the Governor is to 
have [jovver to constitute (»rand Com¬ 
mittees, comprising from 40 to 50 per 
cent, ol'the legislative council, in such £i 
manner as to keep for himscll a bare 
majority. By means of the Grand Coni- 
miitcc, lie will be able generally to pass 
any bill by certitying that it is esseutiril 
ftir the cli.seharge of his responsibility for 
tht;peate or traiujuility of the province or 
of any part thereof, or for the discharge 
of his respousiliility for reserved subjects ; 
“but the Legislative Council may require 
the Governor to rcler to the Government 
of India, whose decision sliall be final, the 
(|Uestioii whether he has rightly decided 
that the bill which he has certified was 
concerned with a reserved subject.” In 
the case of legislation on transferred sub¬ 
jects, the repoi t gives the Governor power 
to prevent the passage of any law oi 
section of a law which trenches on the 
reservtid field of legislation. It is more- 
over provided that all provincial legisla 
tion is to require the assent of th( 
GoverAor and the Governor General and 
to be subject*to disallowance by Hi; 
Majesty, and the veto of the Governor t< 
include the power of return for amendment 
J'rom the statement .of the prine'^le 
according to which subjects will be di^iid 
I'fl into reserved and transferred and Iron 
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be ilbistrativc list of transferred subjects 
irinted in the appendix, it is clear that the 
cspoiisiblc Indian ministers are not 
he present (for a decade or decades) to 
lave anytiiini^ to df) with the administra- 
ion of criminal justice, ptdice, c.i.i)., 
irisons, vv{)rkin^ of jxarlicular Acts, e, 
iicitenients to crime,' scdiLiotis meetings, 
n'ess, arms, etc. 

I'roni what has been written above, it 
vill be clear that personal liberty will eon- 
inne as at present to be at the mercy of 
he C.I.I)., the police and the executive. It 
vill not be j)OSsil)le for the Icjrislature, 
ithcrof tile (lovernment of India or of 
iny provincial government, at the in- 
itanee of tlie members elected by tbt; 
)CopIc and against tin* will of the cxecn- 
,iVe ;<overnment, to ])ass any law eontain- 

clauses like the tollowin^, taken from 
he Pliilippine Autonomy Law fif 1016 : 

■‘That no law shall he cnnclcrl in sriifl i‘*lan{ls 
kfhich shall (h'|»ri\e finy ])«TSf)n ol life, lihertv, or 
iropcrly without chu* process <^1 law, or deny to any 
erson therein tlic equal i)iolccti(Hi of'die laws ” 

"That the pi ivilege of the writ of liaheas corpus 
liall not be sn.spended, milcss when in cases of rebel- 
on, insurrection, or invasion, (lie ]jublic safety may 
ec|uire it. in either of which events ilie same may he 
nspetuled by the rrcsulcnt, or by the (fttvernor 
leiicral, wherever cUirin^f such period the necessity 
•r such suspension shall exist." 

Throughout the report it is assumed 
hat llic foreign governor general qr gover- 
tor is far more interested in maintaining 
jcaec and order and in good government 
ind far better able to decide whaf means 
ihould be adopted therefor, than scores 
)f political leaders of the cotinti\v chosen 
iy the people. A fine comj)limenL to Demo- 
erady and Scir-dctcrminati;on ! 

As an illustration of the extent to 
vlncli the j)Cople of India may be pcriiia- 
icntly deprived of tile right of the free 
dtizen to erjoy personal liberty, we may 
■efer to the recomnicndatiouy made in 

The Rowlatt CpmmiHee’s Report. 

The recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee would peiTTiiinently place on the 
itatutc book all those provisions of the 
Defence of India Act which have placed the 
iberty of the subject entirely and al^jsolute- 
y at the mercy of the c.i.n., the police, and 
the executive, and. ;is we have seen before, 
mder the Reform Scheme all the elected 
imeu.ibers of all the legislatures combined 
wyi ma have the power to obtain ccriahi 
relief from oflicial tyranny for any aggriev¬ 


ed ptjrson,* The Tribune is quite right in 
observing :— 

, Mos| of tlic rccomuicndationsi are nuch that thi 
public can adopt but one attitude in regard to them 
iVuU ‘>f slriuM' and unqualified condeninalion. Th 
police and the executive arc aD-powcrlul, even a 
tlim^^s art*. If ihc rcconinicndalions of the ('ommittei 
.were ^jven clkct t(», tlicir jjower woiihl be immenseb 
increased, and pul^lic men and public movement 
would lie at their mercy in a far larger measure ant 
degree than they are af present. We cannot ljti| 
thinking that the report, judging from the summary 
is lh« outcome of minds not only imperfectl; 
acquainted with Indian conditions, but with cithe 
an Inarlecjuate grasp of the fundamental principles n 
Ciie british constitution or wdth an inadeijuat 
e(|uipn<fnt of that active and burning faith ii 
liberty and justice without which mere knowledge i 
of III) avaii. Let us not be misunderstood. We ar 
as anxious as any ineinber of the Commission tha 
■ Clime should he su|)})re.«sed and the spirit of revoln 
tion rooted out. If India bc<‘ame scK-govcming to 
iiiorrovv, tins tr^sk* woul<l yet have to ))e faced, am 
XYC should fare it delil>eralelv and determinedly 
Hut it is one thing to suppress crime, another t« 
adopt measures for this purpose that in their actun 
iipciation would make free public activities, exeep 
under sutVerauee, ditheult, if not impossible. It i 
prcci.seh’ bicause we lielieve this last to be?' th 
incvilalde tendency of the measures proposed by' th 
Coniinittee that we cfmsidcr it our duty to ente 
our stiong and enqihntie ])rolest against them. 

The rccommciula tions arc the ouicomt 
of tlic coiinnittcc's historical survey of th» 
revolutionary movements in India. Tha 
this survey cannot he considered complete 
impartial and sTaitesmanlike, will appea 
from what the Tribune says. 

We do not know What material the Conimitlc 
had before it for the compihilioii of this’hihT.i, v 
On the face of it its couimi.ssion was a limited om 
aud the only evidence it was nblc to take wa 
evidence which tb« executive (rovernment plaeei 
before it. * We should think this was a very iAadc 
(juate as well ns unfair hi^isis on w'hicli to place i 
verdict otJ the nuist difhcnlt and complicated situ? 
lion that the Goucrument and the public in Indi 
have had to face since the Mutiny. Nor was the Hm 
tatiun of the material the only drawback in thi 
ca.'-e. For so stupendous a task as that of judging 
pohiical icvolqtion the compos.tion of the Committe 
iiscU was extremely detective. If it waf the intentu) 
of the authorities that tlic work of political leader 
like Mr. TilaU and Babu Ucpin Chandra Pal and it 
supposed relation to the revolutionary tnovemcr 
should be judgec^tit Vos essential to constitute 
committee not merVy with Judges,,^nd lawyers bu 
with stntcsnicD, anclbiot only shouiii every opporti 
nily have been aflurued to the gentlemen concerne 
and other political workers to state their side of Ih 
case but evidence should have brtn gone into hot 
as regards the state of the law and of the country a 
the time, and as regards all the attendant circuius 
tances. We arc not aware that anything jjkc thi 

* Tlie only possible additional material, if atij 
having been obtained from some gentlemen in Beugt 
and the Punjab whom the committee invited t 
appear before them to give them "information frot 
various non-olhcial points )f view." —Ed., M, R, 
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as done or attempted. Whnt importance eSn the 
uhlic, in the circumstances, be expected to attach 
n the verdict of the Coinuiittee ? ^ , 

Our contemporary then cites a historical 
iarallel which is ejuite apposite. 

i)nc is natnr.ally reminded in this conncctioti of the 
(‘nmiittec of three jucl^jes wlio tried Parnell anti his* 
lit)w-worlccrs In IRSS. On that comiuittet a hi;;hly 
ninpetenl authority has recorded the following? ver- 
• —“It was a strange and fantastic scene. Three 

udges were trying a social and political revoIutit»n. 
lif leading actors in it were virtually in liie dock, 
he tiihuual had been specially set up by their poli- 
v- ril opponents, without giving them any ctTecfivc 
jiff either in its composition or u[>on the character 
nd scope of its powers. For the hrst Lime in IJng- 
:i!id .since the (Ireat Rebellion men were practically 
lut (HI their trial on a ])u 1 itical charge w'ithoiit giving 
ht'jn the protection of jurv. I'or tlic fir.st time in 
>,.il pcri(Hi judges were to find a verdict upon the 
of crime. ***“ would Jiavc taken all the 

it‘.»ndanl citcumstanccs into ijcc^nnt The tliree 
louud themselves bound expressly to shut out 
iic;''C ciicumstances. In vvonls of vital importance 
la v said : ‘We must leave it for [loliticians to dis- 
U'.s and lor statesmen to determine in wliat respects 
!»c present laws ailVctiiig land in Ireland are ca[>able 
d unf^rovement. We have no commission to consider 
.sbciiicT the conduct of which they ar<f accused can 
>'• pnlhatcfl by the circumstances ot tlie time or 
\iKthcr it should he cOijtloncd in consideration <»f 
H uehts alleged to have resulted from then* acting.' “ 
Ae leave it to our readers t<» judge il much (d riU this 
ioes not apply v\ilh even greater force to the case 
Kdore us. , 

The Tribune also saysy-* 

N'or jjnally is ani>tl»cr fact to be overlooked. It 
.'i« hgheiio been generally judieved lliat what i.s 
5 ‘.l^revolulionary movemcni in India had its 
in llHiri, tin. year of the I'artition of ‘'^cngal, 
file Committee goes as far hack as 18 Ih'l to find the 
lirst indication of the movement, on the single ground 
' ' as one gathers from^tlie Viummary, th.at in 
that ytar certain isolated criuu.s were perpetrated. 
Ai this rate wc fail to see why they should not have 
taken us as far l)ack as tlie Mulinv or even earlier, 
and included the assassination oi^ Lord Mavo and 
nil other tragic incideiils in India's chcfjuered history 
in one muster plot. 

Considering^ how sitice the^iiistitiition 
of criminal procccdini^s in Enj^land against 
Sir Valentine Chirol by Mr. B. G. Tilak, 
the bureaucracy have been directly and 
indirectly helping Sir Val^nti4e, Mr. Tilak’s 
paper the Kesrri is justified in saying that 
the reference m the coi/mittee^s report 
“to the Ganapati and Sivaji festivals and 
Tiluk prosecutions is a disgraceful attempt 
to unduly innucnce the Chirol case. 

Mr. Tilak, says the paper, challenged in the court 
of law to produce evidence and C»ovcniment reports, 
to prove the very allegations made in this Report, 
hut the Government declined to produce them us 
confidential, but now U appears that these very 
papers have been prodoc^i before the committee, 
and surely this will prejudice the court. This is 


like a stab in the dark and amounts to contempt to 
the court in London.” 

The bureaucracy has hitherto had 
various \veay)ons in their hands to crush 
those y)atriuts wlioiuthey considered their 
political opponents or enemies. Wc are 
now reminded thajf they have another 
\vca]>ou also, namely, to get a verdict pro¬ 
nounced against them, oncxparte evidence, 
by apjjointiug a coniiniitee or a com¬ 
mission. We (lo not know whether tliis 
is “privileged,” Imt it is certainly not fair. 
No free citizen will care even to consider 
such a verdict. 

Certain general observations ol the 
Kesnri arc iilso worth ((noting. 

V * Tlu* “Kvsriri” characterises' tlic Report as giving 
^<)\%cr similar t«> oouit mariial to the bureaucracy^i 
liuUa. The paper savs, the burcaiiciacy desires t< 
launch a p»>hoy of repression and it bus triei 
to satisly its coi‘scicnce by this report. Wliei 
feelings of genuine loyalty arc not in (jucslion, it is i 
most rcaciionary measure to add to the powers c 
the bureaucracy. Lublication of the report, adds th 
paper, is an attempt to coerce unwilling public opi 
uiun into acceplance ol the Montagu scheme. 

It IS the province of sociology to ciiquin 
scicntifioolly into the origin of revolution 
ary ideas and propaganda and to suggcsi 
huw they should he properly dealt with 
Was any member of the eoinmittce a coin 
petent sociologist, or even a student o 
soeitdogy ? 

Division of Functions of Government. 

In the provinces the report proposes t( 
diviile tlie lunctions of government int( 
reserved (comprising all the most im 
yiortant ones concerned with the main 
tcnance of law and order, land revt^nut 
tenants’ rights^ ^cc.) and transferred sul 
jects, ‘the latter probably consisting a 
primary and secondary education, sanitcU 
tiori, A similar arrangcMuent wai 

suggested in the Joint Address promotec 
i>y Mr. CurtisMnd his friends, in criticisinj 
which in the December number of thii 
Keview last year wc said : 

“Vhc problem of government, or. ii 
otljcr weirds, of ordered mental, nmral am 
material progress for the entire civic body 
is a i)rol)ieiii which should be considerc( 
ns an o^rganie whole. Its difierent depart 
nicnts* are intevrelatcd and iutcr-depen 
dent. One authority, be it one man or; 
body of men, should consider it as a whol 
and should settle the w^rk to be doiie i 
different departments and control tl^i 
work. Every State has certain resource 
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n men and ’money lor carrying on the 
vork of government. One and the same 
tutliority should apportion, allot or as- 
ign these resources for carrying on the 
vurk in dillcrent departments and direc- 
ions, according to their importance and 
irgcucy, and conlr(j\ their use. In the 

and of..government proposed for us, 

t will not be possible lor us to consider 
he ])roblein of government as an organic 
vhok or to think out its solution as such, 
lor will our representatives be the autho- 
ity controlling the work of all depart- 
nents as a whole of which the parts are 
nter-rclatcd. This may be responsible 
a;overanieut, but it is certainly not selt- 
jovernment. From the bureaucratic point/ 
■4 view, too, the state of things will be 
vorse than now. For the bureaucracy^ 
;oo, wdll not be the authority solely res- 
yonsible for the solution of the problem of 
government or for the carrying on or 
:ontrol of the work ol'all dc[)artinents. 

“When a man i.s in a debilitated condi- 
:ion, his relatives, friends or other weil- 
ivishers, do not entrust one doctor with 
tile work of im[>r(>ving his toe-nails, 
■mother with the work of strcngtiiening 
Ids fingers, a third with taking care of his 
teeth, and so on, whilst all the time the 
work of regulating the (juuntity, rpiality 
and kind of food to be supjilied to him is 
reserved for a jicrson wlio is lieyond the 
control of the doctors. The procedure 
usually followed is for cither one physician 
or a body^^ of physicians to examine the 
whole physical constitution of the patient 
[and his environment], and jircscribe the 
remedies and the diet.” 

To all criticisms of tl:c' .above descrip¬ 
tion the reply given in the report is :~ 

“241. No doubt we shall be lold,—iiirlced we have 
often been told already,—that the business (jf govern¬ 
ment IS one and indivisible, <and that the utU-mpt to 
divide it into two spheres eonUolIed by diiferent 
authorities, who arc inspired by diii'crcnt principles 
and ameimble to diflerent sand ions, even with the 
unifying provisions w’hich we have described, is 
doomed to encounter such confusion and friction 
as will make the arrangement unworl&ble. VVe 
led the force of these (>l>jections. We have considered 
them very anxiously and have sought out every 
possible means of meeting them. But those 

critics who press them to the point of condemning 
our scheme we w'ould reply that we have examined 
many alternative plans, and found that they led 
either to deadlock or to more frequent or greater 
potentialities of friction. Such destructive argu- 
nieiTts, so far as V'C can discover, are directed not 
BO' much against our particular plan, but against 
any plan that attffmpts to define the stages between 


pcKStulatcd that such stages could be found ; indcc( 
'unless 'tve can hud them it is evident that there i: 
no other course o[ien than at some date or uthei 
f»> take a precipitate plunge forward from lotn 
irrcspousibiiitv to nimplctc respcmsibility.” 

T his reply docs not meet our objections 
But let the reader judge. It speaks o! 
“the unifying provisions,” “deadlock” and 
potentialitic s of frielioii.” But the “uni 
lying provisions” unify by practically sub 
oqlinating the popular authoiity (callct; 
the ministers) to the bureaucratic author 
itys and deadlocks aud potentialities o! 
frictions are sought to be avoided in tin 
same way, which is not popular self 
government. 

The Gifiding^ Principle of the 
Division. 

In dividing the functions of Govern 
nient into reserved and transferred, tin 
report suggests that the foliowing guiding, 
principle sliould bo adopted : 

“ Theu' giiiibng princi))!e should be lo include ii 
the transferred list tho^e departmcnls which affon 
must oppf'.rtuniiy lor local knowledge and sorm 
service, ihosc in wliicli ludiuns have shown them 
selves to be keenly interested, those in which mistake 
which may occur, though s^crious, would not h 
irremediable, and those which stand most in need 1 
development. In puMuance of this piinciple vv 
sliould not expect to find that departments piimaril 
concerned willi the mamieuancc of law aud orde 
were irans/eired. N()r\sli<>uh] we expect tninsfc 
of matters wliich vitally allect the weU-l>eing\')»’*h 
inassses who may not be ade<]uately repreaented i 
the new' councils, such for example as (|ue$tious i 
laud revenue or tenant‘lights.” ^ 

It is interesting to note in this connec 
lion that in all the districts of Bengal 
the Panjab, tk-e U. and Bihar, in whicl 
in recent years, say since the Partition c 
Bengal, there have been riots, disorde 
and outntges on an extensive scale, th 
district authorities and the superintendent 
of ])f)licc (in Calcutta the Coramissione 
pf l*olicc) have been Huropeans ; and tha 
in those disti^ts bf these provinces whic 
bad Indian disfricl magistrates and polic 
superintendent.^' there were no such rioti 
disorders and outrages. It should also b 
considered, that such ‘riots, disorder 
and outrages are of rarer occurrence, if no 
entirely absent, in the Native States, 

As lor the pretension that the Angle 
Indian bureaucracy have been and ar 
more interested in promoting the welfar 
of the ryots and the depressed classes atw 
safeguarding their interests than th 
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cduoatecl middle class, it will* not pear a 
moment’s examination. The Note in which 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha, Sir N. G. Chandi\. 
varkar and other moderate Bombay 
leaders supported the Congress-Leaj^tt'e 
sclieme thoroughly demolished this pn^- 
tension. We may in addition note tha}. 
Sir N. G. Chandavarkar has written in 
Mr. G. A. Natesan’s “What India Wyants*’ : 

•‘The lueiiioranclum and the tCongress-heagucj 
y.'heinc liave been condemned in some quarters as 
bnnp revolutionary on the main ground that their 
[uopi'sals transfer powers from the Indian Civi>Scr 
virv*, who (it is said) are best fitted to represent the 
fiius'.es in India, to the Indian rdneated classes, who 
it is mAintnined) arc not the Irue iepresentatives 
ihc masses. We may, without tear <>f the result in 
: ivoiir of I he Indian edncrtte 1 olasse**. in\ite one teat 
sclin'li IS a sure test,* on this (j'lesiion If we take 
•h'' liistnr\ of the ajmimstralion from ISoSdnwn 
•o now, v.mIi special refereiier to ^hi* amelioration of 
thecoHdition of the Indian agricuUftrists, who form 

percent oi ihc people in India, we shall Inconlcat 
ilily find that measures advocated in their interests 
‘ r the educated Indians through tliHr newspapers 
iTif) public associations and at public meetings had 
heriit strenuously* opposed as chimerical by the 
Hritlsh olTlcials In India for a long time and were 
ultimately more or less adopted iindei the stress of 
iicnmstances. It is the view of the Indian erlucated 
ias«cs regarding the ryot’s lot which^ generally 
'perilling, has after more or less painful evperieiicc t<» 
'“im* extent won , and the ofheial view lias yielded 

Uje end.” 

Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim of the Madras 
nigh Court, a member * 01 * the Public Ser¬ 
vices Commission, wrote in his dissenting 
:7 ;!nU^ in that Commission’s report ; 

paragraph 18 of the majority report, allusion 
IS n’ade to the allegation that the western educated 
Indians do not rellect the views or represent the in- 

Ure.ns of the many scores of tnillidns in India.As 

for ine repre.sentatiou of their interests, if the claim 
bi* that they arc better represented by European 
ofTicials than by ei'.ucated Indian ofTiciahs or non- 
ofUcials, it is difficult to conceive hftw such a reckless 
daim has come to be urged.” 

Sir M. B. Chaubal, a late member of the 
Bombay Executive Council and# a member 
of the Publis Services Commission, recorded 
the following observations in his minute 
in that Commission’s rejiort: • 

“This is rather a shallow pre* .ncc—this attempt 
to take shelter t^hind the mas 'es ; and I think it 
only fair to state that the clafi.9 Jbf educated Indians 
from which only the higher posts can be filled is 
singularly free froqi this narrow-miudedness and 

L:la9s or caste-bias,.and 1 have no hesitation in 

endorsing the opinion of Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, 
in his recent contribution on village life in hU tour 
through*Southern India, that the interests of the 
masses are likely to be far better understood and 
taken care of by the educated Indian than by the 
foreigner. As a matter of fact all the measures 
p^opo^d for the regeneration of the lower and 

depressed classes have emf/nated from the educated 
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Infliuns of the Lighei castes. The scheme for thi 
free and compulsory edneotion ot these masses was 
proposed by an educated Indian of a high caste and 
supported maiuly by the western educated classes. 
High-souled and self-sacrificing men arc every daj 
coming forward from this class to work whole¬ 
heartedly in improving the condition of the masses.” 

One incontcstablf; proof of the unflag¬ 
ging zeal with whioii the bureaucracy have 
sought to better the lot of the dumb 
millions of India is that, of all countries in 
the world under the rule of civilised men, 
India is the poorest, the most illiterate, 
and the most unhealthy, and in India alone 
there has been plague in an epidemic 
form continually for the last twenty-two 
years. 

It is the educated middle class which 
has fought for tenants’ rights, the 
latest proofs of which are to l)t' found 
in the recent liistory of the Champaran 
and Kaira districts. It is that class which 
has always urged in the legislative councils 
the increase of grants for education and 
sanitation. They it is who have urged 
measures for free compulsory education, 
for the supply' of good drinking water, for 
agricultural improvements, ^ce. And their 
efforts have been generally opposed and 
thwarted by the bureaucracy. 

One main reason why Indians are not 
at first to have charge of “the reserved 
subjects” is alleged to be want of experi¬ 
ence ; they may have charge of some such 
subjects after acquiring experience. But 
what S(Jrt of experience will they have the 
opportanity of acquiring at first? If a 
minister has charge of village schools, co¬ 
operative credit societies, village roads, 
&c., how will his experience of work con¬ 
nected with tlTcse help him afterwards to 
succe§sfuly undertake the functions of the 
government relating to criminal adminis¬ 
tration, policing, land revenue. See. ? If it 
he argued that any government function 
being directly .or indirectly connected with 
any other function, all being akin, experi¬ 
ence in one is of value in the successful dis- 
chaise of any other: wc may reply, if 
want lof previous experience of even a 
single department is no bar to a man’s hav¬ 
ing charge of some departments (namely, 
the transferred ones), it ought not to be a 
bar td his havii\g charge of other depart¬ 
ments (vjz.t the reserved ones), all being 
akin. If it be said that official experience 
is of value in any and every departnignt, 
ill whatever department it\may have been 
acquired whilst admitting that it is so, 
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ve may reply thr»t in Rnpjiaiul and other 
elf-govcrmng countries many distinguish- 
d men become ministers without any pre- 
dous experience of official or departmental 
vork,—the permanent officials supplying 
hat lack of experience,—and that a minis- 
er may be Lord Chancellor, first lord of 
he admiralty, foreign secretary, or presi- 
leut of the board of trade in succession 
)r in difierent cabinets, without his having 
[iven actual proofs of very great versati- 

As for the argument that Indian mitiis- 
ers may make serious and “irremediable’’ 
uistakes.will anybody point out in what 
country even the greatest of statesmen 
lave not made very serious mistakes ? 
In the life of the individual there may' 
iC'SO far as man’s earthly life is concerned, 
atal and irremediable mistakes. In the 
ife of nations there are no mistakes 
vhich are irremediable, though it may 
:ake long, persistent and strenuous efforts 
:o undo the harm resulting therefrom. 
File school of mistakes is the only school 
vliere individuals and nations can 
perfect themselves gradually. If it is made 
impossible for any people to make i^reat 
nistakes, it is £iIso made impossible for 
ffiein to acquire greatness of any kind. It 
is usual to compare the first eflorts of a 
nation at self-government to the tottering 
steps of a child, and to say tlnit one must 
learn to walk before one is permitted to 
run. But it is only a similitude. No nation 
is exactly like children ; no nation'has in 
history been jircscribcd doses or morsels of 
self-government fis in the report under dis¬ 
cussion,—no, not even the naked Gilbert 
and Ellis Islanders* ; and no parent ever 
draws a definite line of demarcation be¬ 
tween walking and running in allowing 
his child to master locomotion, no parent 
actually tests whether a cliild lias master¬ 
ed the art of walking before vallowing him 
to run, and no parent prevents a child 
from even attempting to run before it has 
mastered the art of walking. 

The Goverament of India. 

We were under the impression that in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report there is 
no mention or indication of a time When 
the Government of India may be a res¬ 
ponsible government; but that is a wrong 
impression. In the scheme proposed and 

See “Towards^i'Iomc Rule,*’ part II, pp. 65-70. 


rceoniLiciuUd in the report, there is cer¬ 
tainly^’ nothing said as to how or when 
even the first steps towards responsibility 
ill the Government of India may be taken, 
Upt in the report, in the following 
sentence, the imagination of the writer! 
carries them into a future when respon¬ 
sible government may develop in the 
Government of India 

“It must, we tbiuk, be laid down hioadlythai 
in resjiect of all matters in which rcsponsibiiity ii 
entrusted to rcprcseniative bodies in India, Parlia 
incut must he prepared to forego the exercise r> 
itg own power of control, and that this proces? 
must continue pnri piisfiu with the development o 
responsible government in the Provinces and even 
tunUy in the Govcrtuncfit of India'* (Para. 201.) 

The words we have italicised contain 
the gleam of hope. There are such gleams 
in paragraphs 3^9 and 3'd() also. 

So far as Hlic scheme is concerned, i1 
keeps the Government of India as absolutt 
as now^ Perhaps it has been made some 
what more absolute than now. For to th( 
Governor General is given the power t( 
dissolve cither the Council of State or thi 
Legislative Assembly. It has been alsc 
urged (paragraph 292) that, not onl^ 
in respect of all matters in which resfion 
sibility is entrusted to rci)resentativ< 
bodies in India, *'but even as regard! 

reserved subjects,.there should be sucl 

delegation of finanrial and adniinistrativi 
authority as will leave the Government o 
India free, and enable them to leave th) 
Provincial Governments free, to wori 
with the expedition that is desirable.’ 
(Para. 292). \Yc cqnuot now say withou 
a closer study of the report than we hlav< 
yet found possible whether in some othei 
respects also thj Government of India hai 
been proposed to be made more autocratk 
than now ; we suspect that it has been. 

The Legislative AssemJ)ly of the Govern 
ment of Indih is to be more representativ) 
of the people than the present Indiai 
Legislative Council, as two-thirds of it 
members will Ije deleted. It will therefon 
be in a betteiSiOosition than the presen 
council to inffuXncc the GoVernment o 
India. But, as* wc have said before 
influence is not power, nor is it control 
In the Council of State, which will be lik 
a second chamber, there will be ai 
official majority, and that will be used ti 
secure the passage of all laws and section 
or clauses of laws which the Governo 
General may think necessary or desirabl 
and to prevent the pa'asage of all laws o: 
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itctions or clauses oi laws which be 
onsificrs undesirable or prejudicial t(* 
:ood government. 

Government of India Le^slation. • 

The following extracts from the “Sum- 
nary of Recommendations” wiil give U 
oneral idea of how the Government of 
tiflia will legislate : 

TIk* Council ol State to con&ist •){ 50 nicnjbers 
xclusivr of the Governor-General who will be Trcsi- 
?nt, with power to nominate a Yice-Ptesident)* Oi 
K- ineiubcrs 21 t ) be electeil ami 20 nominatcil Uy 
ie tiovirnor*(»encral. Hi the noimnatod mcuil)ers 
Oj be •non-ofbeial'^ and not more than 25 finchnling 
JO Members of the Ivvecuiivc Council) to be olheials. 
Tl»e LejrisUitive Asxem))ly to consist of about ItH) 
enilicra, ol whom twy-thiids to be elected and onc- 
iitd nominated. Gi Ktc noiuiuated members' not 
than one-third to Ae non-oirieials. 

T!ic following procedure to he 'Adapted for legisla- 

)ii. 

A. (Tovcrnuient bills : ordinarily to be introduced 
id carried throm?h the usual sta^^es in the Assem- 
V, and if passed In* llic Assenihlv to be sent to the 
'Uii^il of Slate. *1/the (Ajiineil of State amend tlic 
II in a manner which is inncceptahle to the Assem- 
y, the bill to be sulimitted to a joint session ol 
)th houses, unless the Governor General in Council 
jirepared to eertily that the amendments iiUro- 
iccd hy the Council are essential to the Interests ol 
ace and order or good government (including in 
IS fe^'in sound fiiiaueial adininistration), in which 
ise the Assembly not to have ^lower t ) reject or 
odiiy such amendments. But in the event ot leave 
introduce being icfuscd or 'iie*bill being thrown 
)t at any stage, the Governor General in Oouaell 
have the power, on eerlilying that the bill is with- 
cited above, to refer it de novo, to the 
..nni oistate. The Governor General in Council 
"•« to have the power in cases of emergency so eerti- 
d to introduce the bill in the first instance in and to 
iss it through the Council lif Stale, merely leport- 
g it^to the Assemblv. 

1>. 1‘rivate bills : to be introduced in the chamber 
which the mover is a member aud on being passed 
that chamber to be submitted t(/the other Difler- 
ces of opinion between the chambers to be settled 
means of joint sessions. If, however, a bill emerge 
nil the Assembly in a form which the Government 
link prejudicial to goofi admiuistratioJ, the Gover- 
ir General in Council to have power to certify it 
the terms already cited aud to.submit or rc-submit 
to the Council ofStatc: the bill only to become 
w in the form given it by the Council. 

The above will show tTat it will be 
tterly impossible for the e;ected members, 
^’en if they all combine, to prevent the 
assing of any law desired l)y the bureau- 
acy, however retrograde, repressive or 
ibversive of liberty it nia3' be, or to se- 
^re tliQ passing of any law in the interest 
f the people against the will of the Gover- 
or General. It is true the Governor General 
\ Council is to adopt the method of 
^‘ertifying," but “golxJ government” is a 


suJlicicntiy vague, clastic and inclusive 
term to enable him to do so with plausibi¬ 
lity^ and a clean “otlicial” conscience when¬ 
ever he likes. In the case of “uncertified” 
legislation, there will be a greater chance 
than now of private bills passing, as in 
the joint sessions ^Ihc elected members of 
the two chambers will outnumber the 
nominated and oflicial members, aud nomi¬ 
nated otlicial members of the Council of 
State or the fvcgislalivc Assembly are to 
liave freedom of speecli and vote except 
when Government otherwise directs. Hut 
obviously “nncertiiied” laws, though they 
may be more numerous than “certified” 
laws, cannot be of vital importance from 
the point of view ol power of the purse, 
i-personal liberty', tariff policy, fiscal policy, 
pan-Indian educational policy, railway 
policy, ^c. 

Provincial Legislation* 

The process of provincial legislation 
will be unilcrsioofl from the following 
Miinmary of recommendations : 

In each province an enlarged Legislative Council 
with a substantial elected maturity to be established. 
The Council to consist of (1) members elected on as 
broad a Iranchise as possible, (2) nominated in* 
eluding (a) ollieial and (l>) uou-ufiicial members, (3) 
ex-ofticio members. 

Nooiiunted oiFicuiI members to have freedom of 
speech and vole except when Govcruiuciit otherwise 
directs. 

Legislation on all subjects normally to be passed 
in the Lcgif'Jativc Council. Hxajitional procedure is 
provided in the succeeding paragraphs. 

fhe GiA'eruor to have power to certify that a 
bill dfalmg with reserved subjects is essential either 
for the discharge of his responsibility for the peace 
or tranquility of the province or of any part there¬ 
of, or for the discharge of his responsibilit}^ for 
reserved subjects. * The bill will then, with this 
certificate, be published iii the Gazette. It will be 
iutrududed and read in the Legislative Council, and, 
after discussion on its general principles, will be 
referred to a grand committee : but the Legislative 
Council may require the Governor to refer to the 
Government of litdia, whose decision shall be final, 
the (|uestioa wheihcr he has rightly decided that 
the bill which he has certified was concerned with 
a reserved subject. 

Th(» Governor not to certify a bill if he U of 
opinion t^at the <juc.sLioti of the enactment of the 
legislation may safely be left to the Legislative 
Council. 

The grand eomrailtcc (tlic composition of which 
may vary accordiug to the subject-matter of the 
bill) to I'ompiibc frijm 4u to 50 per cent, of the 
Legislative Council. The members to be chosen 
partly by election by ballot, partly by nomination. 
The Governor to have power to nominate a bate 
majority (in addition to himseU), but not more than 
twu-thirds of the nominated memBers to be officials. 

The bill as passed in grand Vommittee to be 
reported to the Legislative Couiyil, which may 
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igaiii dibuubs ii ^cncrully within such time limits 
IS may be laid down> but may not amend it except 
jn the motion of a Member of the Executive Council 
JT reject it. After sucii discussion the bill to pass 
automatically, but during such discussion the 
Legislative Council may record by resolution any 
ibjeciion felt to the principle or details and any 
>uch resolution to be transMiiitted with the Act to 
the Governor General and thexSecretary of State. 

Any Member of the Executive Council to have the 
right to challenge the whole or any part of a bill on 
Its introduction, or any amendment when moved, 
on the ground that it trenches on the reserved field 
of legislaliou. The Governor to have the choice 
tlicn either of allowing the bill to piocecd in the 
Legislative Council, or of certifying the bill, clause, 
or amendment. If he certifies the bill, clause, or 
amendment the Govermir may either didine to allow 
It to he discussed, or suggest to the l^cgislative 
Council an amended bill or clause, or at the rei^uest 
of the Legislative Council refer the bill to a Grand 
Committee. 

All firovincial legislation to reijuire the assent of 
the Governor and the Governor General and to be 
eubject to disallowance by His Majesty. 

The veto of the Governor to include power tif 
return for amendment. 


not ste„nd in the position oi constitutional 
monarchs, they are not to act on the 
Ufclviee.of Indian ministers representing 
the people, our electorates are not to have 
eVen a considerable traction of the powers 
of the British electorate, and our rulers 
o'lnnothe expected tohave better and more 
direct knowledge of the views of the 
electorates than the elected members, nor 
can we trust them to be better cxponcui-'s 
of the views of the country than the 
elected members The Governor General 
and the Governor luny dissolve the legis¬ 
lative bodies to delay (to them) uuweleonie 
legislation, to prevent or delay the venti¬ 
lation of grievances or the exposure ol 
misrule by the moving of resolutions, 
asking of (lucstions, tVe,., to prevent the 
moving of otherwise inconvenient resolu¬ 
tions and for other bureaucratic reasons. 

pArliamentarv Control. 


The (Jnveriior General to have power to reserve 
provincial Acts. 

It will be clear from tlie above that 
though the elected element in the legis¬ 
lative council will have more power than 
now, it will not be able even by complete 
unanimity among its members to prevent 
the passage of bills which thc^'^ consider to 
be opposed to the interests of the country, 
nor will lliey beable by complete unanimity 
to carry through even bills which they con¬ 
sider vitally necessary for the good' of the 
country, against the will ot the Governor. 
All that they will be able to do in such 
cases is to make a sort of appeal to the 
Government of India, the Governor 
(jeneral, or the Secretary of State. In the 
case'of “unccrtificcr* hills, jwhich will not 
obviously be vital or very impo^itaut, 
elected members will have greater power 
to pass their bills than now. 

The Power of Dissolution. 

« 

We arc against giving the Governor 
General the power to dissolve the Council 
of stale or the Legislative Assembly,'and 
the Governor the power to dissolve the 
Legislative Council. T'hc British sovereign 
has the power to dissolve Parliament. 
But he IS a constitutional king and acts 
. on the advice of his ministers, anti the 
British electorate has large powers. The 
British Parliament is di.ssolved when it is 
thought no longer to represent the views 
of Jthe electorates.^. The (jovernor General 
of India and tl^ provincial governors do 


At present Parliament |,)ossesses the 
theoretical power of ct^ntrolliugthe Gov\;rii- 
meut in India, but it seldom exercises tins 
power. Still this power is a safeguard. 
In India GoYernmeut should be made com¬ 
pletely responsible to the people. So long 
as that does not come about. Parliament 
ought to have ulid exercise control, 
full five years aRc^ the first meeting of the 
new legislative councils in the Provinces, 
the ministers will,be ver^^ remotely and 
not really responsible their cov.^i^-^iven- 
cics. After five years they may be reafly 
responsible. Then, and not till then.shou d 
parliament eeaSe to' have control, in the 
triin^ievred stihjcctst over the provmcia 
governments and the Government oJ 
India. In paragraph 292, it is proposed, 
as quoted before, to leave the Governmeni 
of India and the provincial Governmenti 
free in som^ respects as regards rcservec 
subjects also. We arc entirely ^igainst tbn 
proposal. So long as any Government u 
nut made responsible to us in any matter 
it should reii^diii*' directly responsible ti 
Parliament in matter. 

The Secretliry of State’s Salary- 

T he proposal to jiay salary ol th 
Secretary of State lor India from ■mi 
British treasury is good and follows a de 
mand of the Congress. 

Parliamentary Commissions and 
l^lect Committee. 

The periodical parliamentary ‘-com 
missions proposed aH‘ likely to do som' 
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00 ( 1 , though they may also flo ha^rm in 
etranstVrring subjects to the reserved 
St. But the nomination of the members 
iiould be made not by our Secretary of 
tate alone but by the whole British 
ibinet. 

The proposed select committee of the 
^onse of Commons to keep the House in-* 
irined on Indian affairs is also good. 

The Ministers- 

% 

The Indian miuister or ministers will,be 
ominated from the elected members nl 
le legislative eoancil by the Governor, 
he practice in England is for the king to 
sk the leader of a party to form a cabinet, 
he Indian practice should he made, as 
ir as possible, sirsilar to the British jjrac- 
ice. Otherwise the GovewiQr^s power of 
!iuosing ministers irrespective of their 
itiucnec in the country, and his power 
Iso ttj appoint some elected members 
ucl^-r-secretaries may be a source ofdemo- 
iHxation. “Responsible gewernment” by 
adian ministers should not have the 
hance of becoming a government by safe 
leu, toadies, or place men, H is just 
ossible that a governor may choose the 
lost capable, influential, representative 
nd independent members‘of his eouncil to 
eoome ministers, but that is not in kcep- 
ig with the nature of autocrats and 
nreaucrats. 

"^^“TJuly five years after the first meet- 
ng of the new councils that the ministers’ 
alaries may be required to be voted annu¬ 
li^ and thus they m^fy bi/ made directly 
lul quickly amenable to control by the 
igislative council. We think their direct 
esponsibility should begin earlier and 
/ith their tenure of office. The Governor 
as been proposed to be given too much 
lower of control over them, will appear 
:om paragraph 219 quoted below : 

"The portfolios dealing with the transii*rrc«I sub- 
cts would he conitntUcd (p the niiniateis, and\>u 
lesc subjects the minister tugcti .V witli tlic gover- 
DC \YO iurm^ the admiuistr \tiuu. Uu such sub- 
cts ibeit decisions would be. uual. subject oa!y to 
JeGowruor's advice and nuitrol. \Vc do not con- 
implate that from the outset the Governor should 
ccupy the position of a purely constitutional Gover* 
i>r who is bound to accept the decisious of his minis- 
.TS, Our hope and ioteotiou is that the ministers 
/ill gladly avail themselves of (governor’s train- 
3 advice upon administrative questions, while on 
is part he will be willing to meet their wishes to the 
irthast possible extent, in cases where he realises 
latAhcy have the support of popular opinion. Wc 
:scrvc to Ulm a power ofhontrol, because wc regard 


him as generally responsible for hjs administration, 
but wc should expect him to refuse assent to the 
proposals ot his ministers only when the consequen¬ 
ces of acquiescence would clearly be serious. Also 
wc do not think that he should accept without hesi¬ 
tation and discussion proposals which are clearly 
seen to he the result nt inexperience. But we do not 
intend that he should be in a position to refuse as¬ 
sent at discietion to ali his ministers’ proposals. 
Wc recominctid that Ion the guidunce of Governors 
in relation to their ministers, and indeed on other 
matters also, hu Instrument of Instructions be issued 
to them on appointment by the Secretary of State 
in Council." 

We are tor giving them much greater, 
if not perfect, freedom. 

Wc are against the retransfer of trans- 
Icrred subjects to the reserved list, by the 
Govcriinicnt of India or a parliamentary 
commission, Wc have given some of our 
rcrisons before. 

Most Important Functions Kept 
Outside Popular Control. 

From what we have said in several pre¬ 
vious notes, the reader will have observed 
that the ipost important fuuctious of 
government which affect the people of 
India as a wliole, have been left outside 
the sphere of popular eonlrol. The Govern¬ 
ment of India exercises these functions. If 
our leaders had the power to shape the 
policy of the state in all these matters, not 
only would India have had the opportu¬ 
nity of producing many great statesmen, 
but the natioiializcition of the people of 
India cculd have been given great impetus. 
Tile mpral growth of the peoi)le, in cour¬ 
age, in love of liberty, and in other direc¬ 
tions, depends partly on the abseuee of re¬ 
pressive penal legislation and of legislation 
restricting foreign travel. The material 
prosperity of» the country depends, on 
fiscal*, economic, industrial, and railway 
policy, and on a ship-building programme 
and the policy regulating international 
trade and exchange. But all these matters 
are in the hands of the Goveranicut of 
India, over which we are not to have any 
conjtrol tor an indefinite period of time to 
come. I 

Even lull provincial responsible govern¬ 
ment can give us only parochialism and 
provincialism, nothing broader; it can 
alsoiproduce great diversity in civic affairs. 
Only if there *lje full responsible govern¬ 
ment for the whole of Imlia ill pan-Indian 
affairs, can our statesmen have a wide na¬ 
tional outlook, and help in producing civic 
and national unity. ' 
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.The Prospect. 

It will 1)0 olc.'ir from oiir proooditig ob- 
horvjilions tli.'it the Koi'onii Sohcino gives 
the people not the sliglitest power ol'cou- 
Iroi over tlie Government of India, bnt 
souiewliat greater facility titan now to 
exert inlluence over *it. In provincial 
matters, Ihe peoples' ►representatives and 
ministers are in no affairs given ]icrfect 
freedom and full control, though their 
position would be somewhat better than 
now, and the power to inilucnce govern¬ 
ment much greater. It us very anomalous 
that even after live years from the starting 
of the scheme when the ministers will be 
*■ made responsible to the provincial legisla¬ 
tures by having their salaries to be voted 


btircajtierHc^r were iticlincd to be obstrm 
tive or did not want cordially to cc 
operate with tlic ministers. 

llis'cory shows that ruling men and ru 
ivg nations do not willingly part wit 
power and lucre. British Indian bistor 
iias not so far been an exception. Buti 
future, unlike the leopard and his spots 
bureaucratic nature and selfishness imi 
part company. It is a cjuestion of scept: 
eism^and the disposition to have laith i 
autocrats and bureaucrats. We arc nc; 
unvVilliiig to hope for the best, thoug! 
|)fevious experience maj'- not make r 
sanguine. 

Onr final conclusion is that the Repoi 
.contains nothing whicb makes India 


annually, tlicy are to be siil)ject to the*/autonomy inevitable; it leaves our fat< 
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guidance, advice and control of the 
Governor. A man who is controUcd by 
one authority ought nut to be made res¬ 
ponsible to another authority ; it is the 
controlling authority (r/2., the Governor) 
who ought to be made rcs])onsible to the 
second autliurit^^ (viz., the ‘legislative 
council). If the minister is to be responsible 
to the latter, be ought not to be controlled 
by the former. 

It is natural to ask, will the Re¬ 
form Scheme lead to full responsible gov¬ 
ernment ? II the bureaucracy and the mem¬ 
bers of the proposed i)erio(lieal parlia¬ 
mentary commissions be dctcrwivcil and 
anxious to give responsible govcrniucnt to 
us, the scheme will ultimately lead to Vespon- 
sible government in the provinces, bat iiot 
in pan-Indian affairs. But if they be not so 
determined and anxious, the scheme gives 
them very ample powers and opportunities 
toprove Indians utterly unfit for even what 
the Report would give us to* begin \yith, 
and to take away even these “rights'' or 
“powers" or “lunetions." JLvery change 
of ministry in every self-governing 
country implies that, in the opbiion of the 
majority ol voters in the country, the out¬ 
going ministers had failed seriously in 
some directions; otherwise they wowld 
not be driven out of power, Thegieaficstuf 
statesmen have been subject to this sort ol 
vicissitude and implied censure. It is plain, 
therefore, that if any Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ment or any Parliamentary Commission 
wanted to give the verdict that the Indian 
minister or ministers had seriously failed 
to do^ their work, it would be quite easy 
fortlaemtodo so/; particularly, if, as is 
possible or probable, the Anglo-Indian 


liumanl}' speakiq^g, in the hands of Englisl 
men, wlietiicr Serving here as officials, c 
living in their home-laud. 


Ex'Detenus. 

We learn that many of the cx-detcbii 
who were students arc finding great dill 


ling great 

culty in entering educational iuslitution: 
U cannot, be the duty of Guvermneiit t 
ruin tliese y{)ung men and iiuike them soui 
CCS ot danger to society and the State. A 
Government provides education in reform; 
tories for juveniles ^onvicted of criiuc, it i 
nuicli more its obvious duty to provid 
faeililie?. for the cduyatiun of these 3 a>un 
men, who have iicver been convictedu'*^^^ 
o//t*nc’e, in State schools or colleges, uude 
proper safeguards and restraints, boweve 
stringent they ihay 'be. I'hey have bj'c 
placed in a position of dis;idvantage owiit 
to Government policy and action, and i 
is therefore incumbent on Government t 
provide a means of relief. 


The Menace ojF Fiji. 

It would Ijc folly to think th^at, wber 
profits have been so enormous, capitalist 
in J^iji arc going to abandon them withou 
a struggle. The Colonial Sugar Refininj 
Company has Jifceady begun to feci th 
pressure of pubU' opinion in Ausfralia 
There has been no attempt whatever oi 
their part, however, to remedy the evils 
Instead of this, they have merely cmploj 
ed the cheaper method of slander. 

In their Annual Report, recently .put 
lishcd, the following significant parugrap] 
occurs 


“Couceruiog attacks on the Company in varlfeu 
Austruliuu iicwspuper? abonl the comlUions umli 
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lucli llie Indian labour is housed arfll wu’lccd in 
iji, it Is only necessary to sa.v that all detailjf ol tUc 
.inff conditions of tliesc people, and tlicir relations 
itli employers, arc strictly ordered in accordance, 
itli regulations laid down hy the ludian amf Colo- 
:il Governments. In respect of health, earning amj 
ospective employment, immigrants are mu'di better 
; in Fiji than in India, the one serious defect being 
n discre|)ancies of the sexes—a point inseparable, 
Dili emigration from every country : The attack 
.ippnrcntly dira.'iert iit the Conipanv is teallv 
'I ^lic I'iji Gi^vet nniciJl, and it is, \re hclk'vc, insli- 
tied and carried nut hv the party in India which has 
r Its main ohjccL the weakenitn^ of Jiriti'^h Kulc in 
'»/// lanaUry." 

The leafier of the various ortjanisations 
1 Australia, whieh are Iryint^ to antelior- 
le the condition of the Indian women in 
'iji, has written to Mr. C. 1'. Andrews as 
liiows :— * 

'The nrj^iimeift here used, iu this 
inniud Re()ort, is the oidy* arRuinent I 
lavo heard defending the present condi- 
lons in Fiji, and it would surely he a 
erious matter for the Imperial authorities, 

[ this line of argument is accepted.” 

There could scarcely be a grosser case of 
lander, with an ulterior ohjeet, than the 
t-ateinent that the abolition of indentured 
■ diour was instigated and carried out by 
’the parly in lutlia which has for its main 
'bjeet the weakening ol “llritisli Rule in 
liai country.” To takc^lcxir names only, 
Hit of many,—surely Mr. Gokliale and 
,nnl llartiinge, Mr. G;mdhi and I’andil 
Z^-ahan Malaviya could not, by' the 
,'ildest stretch of imagination ciune undci 
hat category I Bui it is (luite needless to 
irgye such a point at hll. • 1 he Dircctois 
'f the Coh)nial Sugar Kcfining Company 
lave, in iheir possession, tlie fullest iii- 
oimation about India f(#r which they 
lave been ready regularly' to pay their 
*v\ n price. It is almost inconceivable that 
heir agents could .have given^tliem such 
alse infurjyation. The more probable 
xplanation is, that they found that this 
lander was an easy and inexpensive 
net hod of throwing dusf in the eyes of the 
Vustralian pul^Iic, at a time when great 
uoral indignation had been awakened. 

In Fiji itself, the Government appears to 
lave completely changed round to an 
ittitude of subservience to theC. S. K. 
-oinpany and the Planting interests. A 
esolution has been passed unanimously in 
he Fiji Legislative Council as follows 

“That the Government should take measures such 
s will^ssist in encouraging and promoting the re- 
iraption of Indian Immigra tion after the war.” 


Thai is tf) say the Fiji Government is 
now pledged to attempt once more to 
ui)cn recruiLing in India for Fiji, The Fiji 
Government itself, unless prevented by the 
strongest action on the part of the people 
of India, will try, as soon as the war is 
over, to rc-open the whole Indian emigra¬ 
tion and recruiting (lucstion. In the course 
of the debate on the Resolution (which 
was accepted by the Fiji Govennnent) Mr, 
Hurricks, a leading member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, spoke ns follows : 

“\Vc arc altogether too modest here about our¬ 
selves. In fact a gieat many people .are inclined to 
rnn the place down. There is a man who is in every 
way adapted anti <|nalihed lor the work of being our 
Representative in India." 

. Vtjiees : “Who is he 

Mr. Harricks : “Captain bainb, at present serv¬ 
ing In the Naval (‘oips. He writes and tells me that, 
from knowledg«* gamed in Mesopotamia, recruiting 
m Fiji could be very miieli easier after the War. 

Aiivfktisinc. Fiji. 

Mr. Cla|x;ott, a leading Planter, seconded the 
motion. They should advertise Fiji far more limn 
they had done i,n the past. Moving pictures consti¬ 
tuted an excellent method of letting Indians in 
India sec what coudltious in Fiji were. lie agreed too 
that they should have a Representative in India to 
contradict all these reports that were going about. 

The Secretary of the Colony said that the Govern¬ 
ment were prepared to accept the motion. lie 
thought the ijnestions of sending a man to India, and 
of taking CIncmatograi»1i pictures there, were 
matters for private mterprisc. 

Mr. Uarrick** did not agree that it should be left 
to priv.atc«entcii>rise. Mr. Land) had informed him 
that the name ol Fiji w'as so good among Indians, 
that he would guarantee .'lOftO labourers Ihe first 

year and ,#000 the year after. 

• 

Proposals of Forced Labour in Fiji. 

During the same Council Session Mr. 
Harricks also moved a resolution tliat ‘‘in 
view of the acute labour situation the Fiji 
Government should consider the advisabi¬ 
lity of releasing as many able-bodied 
natives as possible from communal and 
village work.’i Mr. Crompton in second¬ 
ing the motion stated that the time had 
arrived to consider the conscription of 
labour throughout the colony. He did uot 
think, Jit the present time, that any man, 
black, white or brindled, had any right to 
be idle, and if they would not work or cul¬ 
tivate they ought to be made to. He 
vvisbefi the moti,on had been worded more 
strongly. Mr. Iledstrom in supporting 
the motion, also thought that it ought to 
have been more strongly worded. AJay 
be, the time had not come yet for compul¬ 
sory labour, but the time had arrived 
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when they shnnld Cfnisulcr tlie [xissihility 
of compulsion. The Colonial Secretary said 
that the time hud not arrived when 


Government conlcl step in and force an 
man to work when he did not want to d 
The original motion was carried. 


WORSHIP 

i. 

You hood uiy music with yoUr autumn-silence, 

And burn me in the flame-burst of your spring. 

Lo ! through my beggar-being's tattered garments 
Resplendent shines your crystal heart, my King ! 

Like a rich song yim chriK't your tvd-hre sunrise < 
Dt't'p in my dreams, and forge your whitv-fbime moon. 
You hide the crimson secret of your sunset 
And the pure, golden message of the noon... 

You fashion cool, grey elouds within iny body. 

And weave your rain into a diamond mesh.... 

The Universal Beauty dances ... dances, 

A glimmering |)eacock in my flowering flesh ! 

IIaKIXDKANATTT C.'^TATTOrADnVAV. 


EVENING PRAYER 

A hush in the scented valley 
^Packed full of purple shades ; 

A streak on the far horizon 

Where the last red glimmer fades. 

A glimpse of the night’s pale lady 
Descending her golden stair' 

To ritretch her white arras seaward 
In hallowing tender prayer. 

A stir in the s^waying palm tree 

When tfie sweetest vesper then \ 
Ripples the mystic stillness— 

The nightingale’s Amen. 

Gerve Baronti. 


printed and published by Abinash Chandra Sarkar, at the b, M...Prcss, 
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TIIF. Ol^JlvC'l ;\.Nl) SI 

[ riie paper wa*? written In' the A\itjif)r 

.I “AL Home and Outside” in answer to the letter 
ti ri !:>..le erioeisin'^ the puhlieation ol his novil } 

n V writintrs do not i)lcasc nil niv 
reatJers, l)?it whenever they take llie 
trouble to^inakc me realise that tael, 
(bey usually employ a lovn; ot’lan^uaj^e in 
A Inch I am no master, I'or this roastm 1 
'i- ver answer them. 

Ihit the letter, whieli has just reached 
me. i’ontains to my surprise eomplaints, 
!i:i1 no insults. It evjmes tVom a lady, who 
< a straiii'er to me, and it is evident that 
-iiC has ielt pain, though she has avoided 
;Oviiyj 4 it. Her letter which puUi forward 
^'itne tpiestions tor me to answer is nn- 
Tddressed. From that 1 could infer that 
these (juestions eomc Irotn her, as a repre¬ 
sentative of the public.^ ji?nd she wants the 
answer to be sent to the address oi the 
-anu* jinblie, 

all, she has asked me, with 
■'-■me dismay, what was my object in 
writing this story ? 

/riie answer to tiiK irf, that the true 
'‘lijcet of writing ii story is story-writing. 
Ill a word, 1 wu'itc a story because it is my 
wish. Hut this cannot b <2 interpreted as 
Ml oliject, because when you say Svish’, 

> on ignoie all other aims. All the same, 
v\hcn people are ^expecting sojne oliject, it 
sounds likt; insolence, if you tell them that 
ytm have no object to speak of. 

\et, very often, an object is revealedHo 
an onlooker which esbapos the principal 
actor. Tile ^a ntelope docs not know why 
its. skin is marked ; but those who write 
notes on the subject tell us, that the marks 
are there to make it less conspicuous to its 
pursuers. This guess m^y or may not be 
true, but it is quite evident that the object 
is not in the mind of the antelope. 

Ibit you may contend that the object 
which w'as in the mind of the Creator is 
uiailifestcd through the antelope; and 


:BIUCT of a story 

that in like manner, tlic age in wdiich he i 
born cxprc'^ses its object through th' 
antlior. It cannot he gainsaid, that tlr 
age acts, consciously or uueonscioitsly 
upon the author's mind ; nevertheless,’ 
assert that this action is that of an ftrjist 
not oi a teacher. The age is weaving ii 
our minds its \vel) of many-eolourcf 
threads simply for tlie purpose of creation 
It yt>u must utilise it, llieii the object be 
comes yours. This motiern age of on 
country’s history has secretly touched will 
its linish’the present author’s mind, am 
the impressions of that touch have com 
out in this novel. These imjiressions ar 
artistic impressions. 

Let us take the example of a grea 
writing, such as Shakesjieare’s “Othello.' 
If the poet w'ere asked, what was hi 
object in writing the pla 3 % it would driva 
him out of his wits to give a re[)ly. If 
after a,great deal of cogitation, he cam 
out with an answer, I am sure it would In 
a*wrong one. If 1 happen to lie a membe 
of the “Hrahmin Association,” I should hi 
certain that the poet's object was to ofle 
sound advice^to the world about rysfiec 
for colour diclinetions. If I am oppuset 
to tVe emancipation of women, 1 shouk 
say that the jioet wanted to prove tin 
mistake of allowing women to mix freeb 
with men. ill 1 have a strong prejudici 
against the poet’s moral ideals and intel 
ligeuce, then 1 shall have no douijt that )i> 
was trying to prove, tliatdevotion to oiie’j 
husband leads to terrible eouseciuences, o 
else that this jday was a cruel iron; 
against the simplicity of noble minds am 
a vindication ot the villainy of lago. Bu 
the jeal thing is tliis,—he has written ; 
play. Xo doubt, the poet’s likes anddislike 
lie inherent in his work, and also th 
genius of his age and country,—not in th 
shape of moral lessons, but of ai^isti 
creation. That is to say, these belong t< 
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the very lile rimJ l)eriaty oi the play. When I 
sec ;i Itenyili li. roiv me, I see him one witli 
his raee rnd a ieestry. I see no line of eleav- 
l>etvv<'e-i Ills V aii i his raee. 

So, also, in n poet’s works, the individnal- 
ity nml the environment are vitally 
Mended. 

Tins is why I was sayin.i^ that, when I 
am writinjj^n stf»ry, my Vontcmporary ex¬ 
perience is woven into its talirie and also 
my personal likes and tiislikes. Ikit their 
coloured tlireads, tinned with life’s own 
('oh>nr, .'ire simply the materials whi('h the 
artist has in his hands to use. If you reati 
any o])jeet int t > the work, it is not mine 
hut your own. 

Rieh men use the tails ol yaks for mak¬ 
ing whisks ; hut the poor yak knows that 
the tail beloinrs to its owai vital organisa¬ 
tions and t(/ cut it oti and make it iulo an 
‘ol)jeet’ is *ahsolule]y alien to its nature. 

My next point is that, when there 
is a coniliet lietween iny own ideals and 
those t)i my re'iders, the reader has the 
advautaiie of heinij a.ble to inflict punish¬ 
ment. When a child has a fall,*it kicks at 
the !lt)or on which it fell ; and it is a well- 
known fact that ihe jjeneraiity of readers 
follow the same rule. Hut that the punish¬ 
ment is alw.ay.s just and inevitable, 1 do 
not admit. 

(kc)wn-n]> people may not be afraid of 
jrhosts. They may even think it harmful 
to foster the lear of jrhosls. Vet, v.’lieii a 
grown-up person reads a ghost stpry, he 
need not remember <all this. For, in a 
story, the (ju^stion of o[)inion docs not 
matter ; it is the enjoyment which is 
importa nl. 

When a man of real culture, who is a 
Christiaii, judges some image of a Hiiulu 
god made by a Hindu firtist, itv\ill be a 
real hel)> to him iu forget, for the time, 
that he is a missionary. but,ifun(ortu- 
nately he cannot do so, then l>e must not 
blame the Hindu artist ; fof the latter 
naturally paints his picture .according to 
his own faith and tradition; nevertheless, 
because it is a picture, there is something 
ill it which is above his faitli and traxiition 
and that is the living spirit. If that spirit 
is unacceptable to one who is not a Hindu, 
then it is eillicr due to the insensibility of 
the critic, in which case he is- to blame, or 
it is due to tlie detieieney in the inspiration 
itself, in which ease the blame must rest 
with the artist, 

Fnglishmen have a special kind of 


kcrosede lainr). Hindus had lanijis ot thcii* 
(jvvii before these Imglish lamps were 
introduced. 'I'he dillerenc*' here lies in the 
iauips but light is ligut, both to the 
Hindu and to the linglishman. There is 
evt‘r 3 ^ likcliliood of a difference of opinion 
between my countrymen and myself as to 
what is good for luy country. But if my 
story is a story, ihen, in spite ot mv oj»i- 
nions, it will lloat. 

When, however, the opinions arc oi 
such a nature, that they cannot but deeply 
conc^eni my readers, it would l>e foolish 
to, expect I'rom them that i)erfeet detach¬ 
ment of mitul which is necessary for true 
appreciation, and in that case, the lamp 
wiiich hears the light becomes more im¬ 
portant than the light iLsidf. 

Let ns agree to this. , 

Tiien whatsis the advice wliieh the 
author must follow ? Should lie ch.'ingc 
Ids opinion altogether with regani to the 
good ,'uid bad of his country ? Jf his readers 
are incapable of doing so, simj)ly for the 
sake of the sL<.)rv, what i>biigatiou lias lIic 
riuthor ttt ])l.ay such moral s(>mersaults, 
sim])ly for the sake of his readers ? Hut if 
it is inaiMtained that the cause of one’s 
country is greater than the perfection ol 
a story, then this holds good for the reader 
as well as for the‘writer. 

It is the ])arainoynt duly of the auLlmr 
to fix his attention oni,v on the perfecting 
of his story, not q,n the ap])kLUse ot his 
reading puiilie. But if this (iuty,‘-*^-c-«y;;r'me 
reason or oth/.a', becomes impossible, then 
let him think what i,s good for his country, 
and not merely'- thiPt his country should 
think him good. 

The second (|uestioii which the writer 
puts is whethec the story <if this novel is 
imaginary or whether it has its basis in 
actual fact ; and if the latter, then does 
that fact belpng to some •orthodox Hindu 
fandly-,—or to some sect enamoured of its 
western culture ? 

iMy answer is,—the story portion, like 
that contained in'most of m^^ writings, is 
imaginary. But that is not a complete 
answer to my correspondent. There is an 
imjilication hidden in the question, that 
such events as 1 have described are impos¬ 
sible in orthodox Hinduism. 

An exact coincidence of an imaginary 
story with some real fact is nowhere 
possible, cither in an orthodox family, or 
in a family that has drifted away from 
orthodoxy. Yon can merely gossip about 


the object and subject of a story 


ITJl 


liavc actually ^appc^ied in 
t>nic ianiil_v ; yuii cannot write u story 
ibout tlicni. 

1 he possibilities that lie deep in^ human 
ature are the basis ot the plots of all the 
test stories and dramas in literature, 
'here is eternal truth in human nature 
t‘'elb but not in mere events. Ever.ts 
lappen in a dilFcrcut manner in diliercnt 
laees. They are never tlie same tm two 
)erasions. Hut man’s nature, which is at 
lie root oi'lliese events, is the same .in all 
Ues : then lore the authcjr keeps hii; eye 
xed on human nature and avoids i\\\ 
.\act ca)pyiitu; ui actual events. 

'Die ((ucstion re<luces itself to tins, 

^ in. tin r liiiman nature in orthodox Hindu 
imilics always )/)IIows tlic din ction of the 
‘rtho(bL\ Iliiidy code. Dues it never, on 
ny ju'ovnca turn \\ lialever, Ijreak away 
[{un Us tether and run wild f 

It is a matter ol common observation, 
iiiu the \'edic period u]) to the in*C'*eiit, 
liat the iiii’iti is endless between the oui- 
afak of'natnre on the one hand and man’s 
eroic remedies (ui the other, if there 
\ists a 1 iindti soeiety, where sucli a lijjjht 
' aitoj.,aalier impossible, its addix’ss is con- 
e.'dcd Irom us. '1 hen further, one must 
now that where thei'e is no possibility ot 
vil, there can lie no plaCe hjr good. If it 
: absolutely im[)()ssibje tor a member t)f 
n orthodox Hindu lamil 3 ^ to go wrong, 
iiea the numbers oj that family are 
e’*^i"'; 4 ''od m-rbad.lmt pnjipets worked 
V the texts of ;i!ieient script ".res. 

We have seen tlie ugliest calumnies 
i^ainst women written 'in old Sanskrit 
eises, such a.s arc rare in tho.se authors 
ho arc proud of their western culture, 
his proves that our modern Bengali 
'riters have a genuine regard for women, 
i the same time, one must full^^ admit 
liat these aneVnt ealumnjes may be 
rong, when api)lied to the whole ot 
omankind. But it the}' were untrue 
ven with regard to individiud wommi, 
ow did they come to bv written at all ? 

So our discussion narrows itself down 

eliis jjoiui, whether the impulse for evil, 

‘ Inch is a fact of Imman nature, can be a 
loper subject tor literature. The answer 
o this (piesLion has been given by litera- 
nre itself, through all ages and all eoun- 
nes, .and therefore it will ntit matter it 1 
L'liiain silent about it. 

Unfortunately, in Bengali, the criticism 


ol literature has resoive<l itselt into a judg¬ 
ment of tile proprieties which are necessary 
f(jr ortliod(jxy. Our critics go to the ex¬ 
treme tenuity of deb^^fe as lo the excellence 
ol Haidvim's heroiiics in their strict confor- 
niily with the canons ol Hinduism. Whe- 
tlier the indignaiion which bhramar show¬ 
ed against her hdsbainl took away from 
the transcendental preciosity of her Hindu 
womanhood ; whether the inaliility of 
Surjamuklii fo accept, as her friend, her eo- 
wite, Kunda, has eheafiencd the value ot her 
Hindu character; how far Sakuntala is the 
perfect Hindu woman and Diishyanta tlie 
perfect Hindu king,—these are the qiies- 
tioms hci ionslv di^eus.sed in the name of 
literary criticism. Such criticism Ciin only 
In’ found ill our country, among all the 
cfxnitrics ol the \^ orld. 

There are a crowd of heroines in Slialces- 
pcarc’s dramas but tlieir exccllenee is not 
judged according to tlieir peculiar ivnglish 
tjiudilies ; and even the most fanatical 
Christian theologians desist from award¬ 
ing (hem marks, in order of merit, accord¬ 
ing to their degree of Chiistianity. But 
possibly J am spoiling my own cause by 
admitting this, bteause our modern Ben¬ 
gali taices a special pride in thinking that 
liKlia has nothing in common with the 
rest of the world. 

But India is nut a creation of the 
Bengalis, and it had already existed 
before.we began our literary criticism. 
'I'he elyssifie.uion of heroines which we 
find in the rhetoric of ancient India, was 
nwL iiCaeeordanee with the models put for¬ 
ward in the Laws of Alanu. 1 am not for 
such elassilication at all, because literature 
is not seieiiee ; if in literature heroe§ and 
hen>ines are »introdne{.d according to cer¬ 
tain •classified types, then such literature 
becomes a toy .shop, not an ideal world of 
living creatures. If (me must indulge in 
this ab.surd uiiania for elassilication, even 
in literature,'then at least it should follow 
the line of human nature as much as jios- 
siblc, instead of being arranged on the 
woutl^n shelves of what is llimlu, and 
what Is not. 

My last request to rny correspondent 
is tliis, that she .should take me seriously 
wheiil say that 1 love my eouutry. If I 
did not, then ii* would liave Ijceii (piite e.'isy 
lijr me tn bec'ime ])opular with my coun¬ 
trymen. 

RA m N U KA N A TJI Txii OKS*. 
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WOMEN AS COMBATANTS IN'HAST AND WH:^!' 


T HOIKiH it is not likoly or desirous 
tliat any eonsiderahlo nuniber of 
women will join the profession of 
arms, if is impossible ^ot to admire the 
sj)irit in whieli some liave shared in the 
privations of dangers of war side by side 
with those of the sterner sex. If we serireh 
the reeords (jf the various armies, we shall 
find that every country is able to pjoint 
to individual eases of watinen who have 
volunteered for active service and wdio 
have rendered a worthy account of them¬ 
selves when en^aj^'cd in upholdinj^ the 
cause of their country. We ])roposc to 
cite a lew instances from the records of * 
the atauics in the Hast and the W est, and 
these will serve to sliow that when the 
oeeasi<ui tlemands the women are prepar¬ 
ed to take up not only the lighter duties 
eonneeted with the preparations lor war, 
l)iit to serve in the ranks as er)mmon 
soldiers. Tliough in one sense combatants, 
\vt‘do not pro])(»se to deal with the eases 
of w'omeu wdiose names are world wide, 
sueli as Joan of Arc, Boad(x'iea, an<l the 
famous Indian queens, but we seek to 
recall Ihe exploits of the w'oinen who 
have shared in ii real sense the lighting 
ex])erienecs of the men. 

The adventures of the British Ainazoii, 
Mrs. Christiana Davis, arc leeorded in a 
book, a eojw of w'hich is jjreservcd* in the 
British museum. On the title i)ageof the 
book is the following — 

“Tin* lyik aiul AtUculurcs of M ih Chnsuana I^avls, 
the Hrjtish Amazon, cotinnonlv called Mother Kush. 
who served as a fi»(Usoldier and dri*^<M)n in sevend 
campaigns under King William and the latc^ DuKe 
of Marli)oiough ; Containing variety oi trausaclions 
])oth serious and diverting wliereiii she gave 
surpii.sing pi oofs of courage, strength aud dexterity 
in handling nil sorts \veai)ou nirely t(» be met 
with in the contrary sex, for whieK, besides being 
otlierwisc rewarded, she was made a ]iensiuuer i»t 
Chelsea College by (Jueeii Anne, where her husband 
now IS sergeant, and she continued to her death. 
'J he whole taken from her own mouth and kiJown 
to be line by many noblemen, generals, aiiU other 
olhcers, nientioued in her life and still living, who 
served in those wars at tlie same time and were 
witnesses of her uncommon martial bravery.” 

From the accounts that .have appeared 
of this wonderful woman’s life it appears 
that she served for several years with 
grcitt valour in the Jimiskilling regiment. 
In J:uc Battle ul Aghraiin she was severely 


wounded and it was then that her sex was 
discovered. But she was retained in the 
army and afterwards took i)art in the war 
ill Flanders where she rendered splendid 
help to the soldiers by carrying water and 
other necessaries “even to the mouth oi 
the cannon.” As a reward for her service?- 
the l^ing granted her a pension of om 
shilling per day for life. She died in 1731 
and * was interred, as she desired, in the 
Pensioners’ liurying (b'ouiid, the soldiers 
firing three volleys over her grave. It i? 
recorded that she fought in three battles 
and was tliiee times wounded. 

Another interesting eas'e from llieBritisl 
army may be ijuoted. In the army of tin 
Briti.sh that loAglil at I'ontenoy, there wa: 
a woman named Phoebe llcssel who wa; 
born at Stepney in the yciir 1713. liei 
memory is ])er))etuated by a tombstone ii 
tlu? graveyard of the parish church of St 
Nicholas, Brighton. The inscription state; 
that she served lor many years as privat 
soldier in the oth Kegimeut of Foot ii 
diflerent p*arts of Europe, and tliat duriuj 
the l.>attle of Fontenoy' she received a sevei't 
bayonet wound in her arm. She lived t( 
a good old age^ dying as late as 1821 
being then lOS ylais old. George th 
I'ourth seems to have taken great intcres 
ill her and is said ti5 have iirovi Teij hand 
somcly for her in her old days. Some year 
ago the Cliiea'J^o Hussars liad on it.s roll ; 
certain Nieholar de Ji'taylaui, who eiijoyei 
the reputation of being a hard lider, an iu 
veterate smoker and a “jolly good fellow'' 
In civil life this person was seeielary c 
the Kussuin Consulate in Chicago, and wa 
credited with great skill as a diplomatist 
Though for long her companions woul 
not credit the fact, it was shown that th 
boon eouipanion aud clever diplomat wa 
really u woman. 

When the first i.signs of rot set in i 
Russia after the Revolution, the countr 
was stirred by the news of the formatic;\c 
a Women’s battalion of Death. The Con 
inander, Madam Botchkereva, succeeded i 
getting together a considerable number ( 
women from all classes, and within 
ctunpuratively short time these woine 
were drilled and trained and ready fe 
active service. The story of their eflort 
to hold the line must stand out as one ( 


'Women as combatants in bast anu west 


[ill* most fjfloriAus in KTissian annals,, lor 
II that attempt to hold hack Wie eriCiny 
alien tlie mcMi were rimnint^' nearly •half 
lH‘ir number were killed or wounded. 

I he women coinposinj^^ this baltali(.)n Mere 
bessed in full men’s uniform and tfutk^ 
heir ])lace on the same footinj^ as the rest 
,[ the army. Before leaviiij^ tor the front 
; ]Hclures(jue and sij^niiieunt s|)eetaeie 
.\.is witiieSvSed in the sc|uare of St. Isaae 
. aUiedral wlien tlie eolours of the 
jicnt were blessed. Mile. Mieliailoll, in 
imiiiand oi the iirst battalion to sc^ve 
■ 1 the trenehes, stated that the Chief *>i 
o..dl (It el ired the Battalion was one (>f* 
iie most perfectly disciplined and trained 
:>uls around Betroj^rad. We have no 

i ar details as to the ])art they tcjok in 
!.e recent ii^htint:' in Betroj^rad thou,<>h 

uter menticjiied t'Aciaet that thoj'hcld out 

ii some time in tlie Winter l’*ilaee attains! 
he Maximalists. It will l)e iuterestinj^ 

tollow the development of this move- 
'itiit 

ln» eonneeliuii with Kussia mention 
iiiist be made of the “Lad 3 ' Chevalier”, 
\:i.'l(‘7.1ida /Xnilrevcvna Dourova, whose 
j.perienees as a eomme^n soldier must 
'arelv be amoim the most inl'erestin^j 
I-cords of the Russian Army. When (juite 
1 voung ^irl sliewas attraeted to military 
)e. and after donning a bpy’s dress, and 
'l Ik' garb of Cossack, ;,neeeeded in enlist- 
iiitr. The Cossacks were delighted with 
ihis Sixteen j'ear-old l)Oy, and she S(jon 
Ot\'ar.e/a favourite. 'I'liroiigh the winter 
; Jie marched and camped with her regi¬ 
ment, took part in alj thrir daily wcjrk 
ai.d vlrill, and praetised all the details of 
Jiiilitary sei vice witli untiring xeal and 
iiligiuce, leading without a murmur the 
Ijard life of a eommon Russian soldier, 
biie took part in lier,first battle at 
t'mstadt, and in her autobiography she 
leeords her sensuTions as slic joined in 
the combaB. In the course of this battle 
Nade/dida observed that some of the 
enemy’s dragoons had VY.ounded a Russiafi 
ofiieer, whom thc^^ vv^ere about to finish. 
Tlu‘ young Amazon, without a thought 
viashed up on horseback to the rescue and 
hy her dauntless courage slie put the 
Breneli dragoons to fliglit. She helped 
tile wounded man on to her own horse 
and brought iiiin safely back t(j the rear. 
She tobk part in the bloody liattle of 
friedland where more than half her 
legiiucnt were left dead on the field. Again 


she showed great etiurage and succeeded 
in saving tlie life of ;i comrade. IW this a 
rumour had got abroad that she was 
really a woman, and the Emperor Alexander 
• himself sent for her aiul^i'eeeived the yf>ung 
Cossack, now aged nineteen, very graci¬ 
ously. She confessed she was a girl and 
the Emf)cror praised ^her pluck and said 
' that she had set an ^ilnu'st unprecedented 
example of heroism to the women of the 
enijhre. On expressing her strong desire to 
remain in the army, the Emporcjr ajipoint- 
ed her to lie an olle'er, and g-ive her his 
own name, .Alexander, I>y which she was 
afterwards known. Slie griidually' rose in 
the army and became the gallant, skilled, 
and trustworthy' commander of a s([uadron 
of horse. She totjk ]>art in nearly all the 
battles, exposing herself (earles.sly wher¬ 
ever the light was tliiekcst and the dangejr 
grcate.st. At Smolensk she took part in 
the battle against Napoleon and had 
many'-eseaj^es. In this campaign she was 
again wounded. At the age of 2o leeling 
tliat her duty was beside her invalid 
father, she left the army and spent the 
rest of licr life as a novelist. She died in 
1S<SG, and was buried with full military 
hon()urs. 

Gibbon relates the story of the lieroism 
of the wile of .Aban, one of the officers of 
the Saracens in the war against the 
Arabs. On the death of her husband she 
laid hold of his \\'Ca])ons and entered into 
the midst ol the lighters. It is said that 
her first* arnwv pierced the hand oj 
the standard bearer and the second 
woAnded the archer wdio was resp(msil)Ie 
for the deatli t.f many Saracens. The 
names sevei'al Muhammadan women 
wlio followed kheir liusbands to the wart: 
might be (.(tiotcd as instances of personal 
bravefy on the hattlelield. On several 
occasions t!ic women of the East havt 
enlisted in the armies, and in the battles 
they wielded \j.he l)(nY and the laiiec witli 
great dexterity, and showed by thcii 
horsemanship iheir ability to take theit 
place beside the men. The conquest o: 
Itokfia^a by Kotaiba is said to have been 
due to tlie presence of miud and couragi 
shown l)v the women who followed Iht 
armv to tlie front on active service. Ii: 
lndia*i history there are several iustaiieei 
women seiVing as regular soldiers 
TIk* army of Timm* was composed ofmei 
and women, the latter riding on horse 
back with consummate skill. Tlie daugfttei 
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<ji Shah AhaMash, named Kazia Sultan, 
was an eil'n^icnt military leader, and on 
more than one oecasioii by lier intrepid 
IteJiaviour in IjalUe, completely vShaltcied 
her iocs. Jn the ft’story ol' India it has 
tretjuently happened that the defence of 


the .slate was upheld by wfjiieii, an 
though t*hcir individual names arc m 
kno'wn to lame, tliey proved the capaeii 
ol Hastern wome!i to t.ake a share, in ea: 
(d ne^tl, in ae*tivc warfare. 

M. TrHNKK. 


INTERVIEWER 


Bv Baju' Lal SrD/u.A. Bak-at-Law. 


'NTliRVlIvWINO originated with the 
American ])ress, and it is in America 
^ that it is carried to extremes. 'fhe 
American ])ress thinks that it lias nt.»t 
auly the right, hut it is its duty to divulge 
ill public what has been eonnded to it in 
irivatc, iind to exercise this, what it 
.'onsiders to he its right, it often violates 
:he elcincntary priiiciple of courtesy, 
riie I'rcneh press, too, wliieh, of course, 
sorrowed the art of interviewing from 
:he Amcrieans, does not hesitate to 
jxercise this spirit of intjuiryand espionage. 
fUil the English press, since the time the 
nterview first came over from America, 
las not gone so far in this department 
)( journalistic business as .America and 
r-'rance. and has not misused it. In the 
?arly eighties when this interviewing 
nisincss was imported from 'America 
nto England, there used to he a •teudeuev 
11 some newsjiaper oflices to interview 
'clebrities of the <n*diuary sort, 'not 
3ceause they could enlighten the public on 
i matter of some general and public 
mportuiice. but simply bee?; use they were 
relebrities. Their birth, '-dress, tastes, 
iuch as smoking and driiiking', the 
luestionsT^ut and the answers given, etc , 
verc chronicled by the interviewer in his 
laper. But all these have 1/Vcome things 
jf the past now. Now only those men 
ire interviewed b^^ the Eoiidon pn ss win* 
lavc got sonicthing good ?ind new to say. 
riiey are interviewed ])y neuspaperSnen 
vho themselves aic experts in the subjects 
;o he disensscfl. Their jirivatc cliaractcr- 
stics, such as vSinoking and drinking, are 
lever mentioned in papers. Such .replies 
IS “I refuse to talk for publication,^* “I 
leeline to answer,*’ “1 decline to discuss 
he matter,” ”1 have nothing to say,’* etc.. 
Lrc' not published. These things do not 


interest the iicwsji;iper-re?iding public i 
Ihjgland, though liicy do ?tll i igiiMbr ll 
i!e\\ i-])ji]jer-reacler in Aimriea. 'i'hc plai 
truth is tlmt these filings weiciuvcit 
v.'ilue in hiigl;uul, and were ueier eciintt 
niueh. (.)n li'c eontniry, it b?is ?ih\a\ 
been considered downright bad taste an 
b?id nu'inners to give them out in pafier; 
It is due to gener;il indifference to the^ 
things on the jiart of the ;iver?ige new: 
p:ipi r-rcader in England that iieeounts ( 
interviews in Eonrlon papers arc moi 
“full of merit”, / e., ?il)ouiuling in soli* 
facts, t'aan in jtaiiers across the Allaidit 
There is lUit only more somi in them, Imi 
they arc more lively, bright ?oui sparldin; 
than Ihew arc in Americrin paiieiv. 'J'h 
London ])rcss Vsf.morc eonseienlious tliai 
the Amcrie;in press in thi.s matter. J 
observes the piinciples of c^at irtes y mui' 
scrupulously than the Amerie?iir^c^?5. 

To an .T.erage reader, llic name of f In 
late Air. \V. T- ^tt^ad, of llic ‘T*?ill Alai 
Gazette”, and founder of the “Review o 
“Reviews” is associated with the fc?irles! 
exposure of social abuses eulmimating ii 
“The Ahiideu Tribute of Modern Bahyluu’ 
in 18IS5, for which he w?is jjroseculed foi 
crimiiml libel ?ind sentenced to thret 
months’iinprisomuent. ’ 'f hose who wnnf 
to kiir)w llie whole story oT hr)w Mr 
Stead c£ime to be ])laccd in the dock ?inii 
:trr?ngncd for c(>yimittiug oneoftheverv 
Climes ?*gainst wliieh lie h?id secured tiu 
p?issage of an Act ol I'luTfimeut for tht 
protection of young giils can not' u: 
better tlian read “My I'aLher” by Miss 
listelle \V. Stcfid. daughter of the late Mr 
\V. T. Stead and jiresent editor of the 
“Review of Reviews”. Enough to say 
heie that “it was one of the greatest 
achievemt nts which ?niy journalist single 
handed bad ever ?iccomplisliecl iui tliL 
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ot ;iii iniwiliin^ i'.-^islcituiv Jisid fi 
I- luctanL Ministry,” in th-.‘ wotds ot^Mr. 

' icad Hnl ati oulinarv r.'adcr 

;,i nt‘wsprii)ers does iiui. knovV that ias 
jiinie and fame are most intimately 
;isM)ciate<i with one of the most remark-. 

phases in modern Ivn/^lish journalism, 

, intervievvini^. It is he who, when 
htor of the ”i*all Mall (ktzel le,” intro 
Itieed what is generally called the '‘j)er- 
nifd note”, which hetman with tlie 
literview', and the [)ersun il paratrraph. 
;Ee was tljc first Faio]isii jt)urnahst to 
;:terview in the modern style a puhlK-^ 

■ ;.Mj in Kn<^land. We liaVe it on the* 
oiimpeaehable authority oi Sir Wemyss 
^'eid Hint Mr. W. F. I'orster was the 
y<{ pnl»Iie man lin^land who was 
'.o.rvoewed, and that Mr. W. T. Stead 
as the hrst Hn^lis^i jouiiiaUst who inler- 
I'.'U'cd him on ins (Mr. rors{er’s) return 
'■mi (he liast at the hej^iiiiiiii*^ ol the 

“Mr. I'orster,” s.'ii i Sir Wemyss 
ia [d, “came* to see me imiuediately alter 
he iifterview' appeared, and 1 reproached 
>i!n for liavin^ eouiitenaneod such an 
‘''u>minalil<' innovation from America. We 
ad a loiii^ disi'iission, and in tjie end 
creed, that, while the f)rdinary interview 
‘w'.s not a thin;^^ to lie encouraged, yet 
li.at tlie interview ill which a man stated 
ns views on some ^rcat, t'fijne of interest 
itic:lit he useful to the persf)n intervie\ve<l 
'ijf! i..) the publie geiiepdly, ‘liut,’ said 
■a st'-r, “* iuterview'er must let you liave 
proot hetore it is ymblislied’.” Mr. 

■ rster was at tlie time i^enerally lilamed 
>r <.MMntiii^» the interview; Air. Stead 
\as a most persistent interviewer, and 
the list of the captives of his liow and 
pear extemls from the Cxar to (icneral 
1 /.don” ot Soudan fame. 

When the interviewing first came in, it 
vas a groat novejty, and the London 
''‘vvs[):i[)ers u^sed to .send anyboilV to inter- 
iew anybody. Some years ago when Mr. 
'icrjiont Morgan of .America came to» 
.undoii, newspapers vied Avith one ani>ther 
0 interview him. Now Mr. Pierpont 
is known to be one ot those wjio 
ever submit themselves to the interview, 
hit there was 'also known to he an 
'uiglish journalist equally clever in inter¬ 
leaving celebrities, and he took upon him- 
‘•'h the arduous task of interviewing him. 
le went to the hotel where Air. Morgan 
^'us staying and sent in his card with the 
ec|ucst* that the business on which he was 


anxious io sec him was most imporLanI 
and would not brook delay. *Mr. .Vlorgai 
was (piite lamiliar with this sort of tnct 
on the part ol newspapei;.«iulerviewers, aim 
sent back word tliat i/t' to.> was awfully 
busy on a matter of ecpially extreme iin. 
portance, and therefore could not see tiu 
interviewer, his one minute being worth 
a guinea to him. •flic interviewer sent 
back word by his seeretary that he vvoiilcl 
be (juite prcpareil to give him even three 
guineas for a minute’s interview, for the 
matter was of extreme im]>ortanee. Air. 
Morgan gave in at this ]joint, and tlu 
interviewer interview'cd the millionaire 
I'he lliree guineas which the interviewer 
gave to the interviewee was, of course 
subserilied to a charitalilc institution. Now 
there was nothing in that interview whict 
w.'isofany sjiceial interest to the j>ubli<f 
It was done because the interviewee was a 
great man. This kind ofnovcdtyhas ab¬ 
solutely worn off now. The Jvondon i>apen 
do not. trouble themselves to send thcii 
rejircsenlative lo interview a man simply’ 
because he is n great mau in the eyes of the 
jjui>lie, ;ind they do not publish aii^Mhing 
resulting from an interview until it is oi 
some puiilie interest. The craze for in ter- 
viewing, so rampant in America, has in 
many liurojiean countries taken hold ol 
the press Lo such an extent as to acclima¬ 
tise itself there, but it has never taken root 
ill finglaiid. Since the day it came iate 
Hnglandj^it has never hit the fancy of the 
Press an(l the public, which think, and 
rightly too^ that if liadly or spitefully 
done, it is a source ol annoyance to tht 
interviewee. Apart from this, an Fnglisli- 
uian is, by nature, most reserved, and does 
not like tlie idcji of anybody prying iliU 
his allqiis. Statesmen and politicians in 
many liuropean countries submit them¬ 
selves with bland smile and naive resigna¬ 
tion to the presence ol certain new^spaper 
interviewers. ^Fut in England no states¬ 
man worth the name tolerates the idea of 
unnecessary interview, and that is the 
reason tjiat the newspaper men have very 
little access in DoAvniiig Street, while the 3 '' 
easily get the access in official departments 
of some countries. For example, the 
status of the ncw.spaper iircerview^er is so 
well ret^ognised in America that there is a 
room specially set apart lor the newspaper 
men in the White House Office, and it is so 
placed that every official as he leaves yie 
J Resident’s room can be seen and approach- 
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c(i nnfi disked to what he and otlier 
Ministers wvre talking ui>out tor the last 
two Inairs or so. The Ministers in America 
tlon’L mind taking^^lhe newspaper men into 
tlieir eonfidcnco, and giving tlieui a Iwief 
resume, making it a condition that their 
names should not he used as the authority 
fur the information.* The point I wish to 
emphasize is that in America and some 
other countries, particularly in America, 
interviewing has gone so far that the 
newsj)a])er interviewers do not hesitate to 
pounce upon Ministers coming out of their 
ofilccs and asking them as to wliat they 
were doing and talking about, and minis¬ 
ters do not ohjeet to being interviewed. 
But in iMigland interviewing has not 
reached that stage, anti, I am sure, it will 
never come to that, 1 mean, when Minis¬ 
ters coming out o( l)t>wniug Street will Ir* 
easily^ approached and askcfl as to what 
they weie discussing ior stieh a lf)ng time. 
English ]»eople are md inclined in tliat 
way. It is a well-known Kiel that Mi'. 
Gladstone and Lord Jvitelu iicr boLli had 
the reputation of being the 'most diflieult 
personages tti interview. 

But when all this has been said and 
done, the fact remains that now-a-days 
the interview is common to the English 
press, and the modern journalist eomlnncs 
the writing of articles with the interview¬ 
ing of celebrities which his predecessor 
regarded as something beneath the dignity 
of his calling. It was nearly^ two years 
ago that the editor of ‘‘Answers,’* London, 
a weekly paper of not much importance, 
sent his representative Mr. Jlayalen Talbot 
to America to interview Mr. Tlieodore 
Roosevelt, the Linious ex-President of the 
United States of America,; and one of the 
most famous statesmen of worId-\vide re¬ 
putation, to know his views ou the war 
for readers of “Answers.” When asked I>y 
the editor to go to America on the said 
mission, Mr. Hayden TalbOt said to the 
editor, “Do you know what this is going 
to cost you ?” “I don't care what it 
costs,” answered the editor, “jl *want 
Roosevelt on the war, and 1 mean to get 
him. lie’s the one big personality in the 
world that the ncwspajier people liavc 
been unable to get talking on this side, 
and Pm sure my readers would 'like to 
read what he has got to say about the 
Germains.” Mr. Hayden Talbot sailed for 
America by the Hrst boat, and succeeded 
in interviewing Mr. Roosevelt at his “Out- 


li;f)k” office in New York, for Mr. Kijoscvel 
i.s a j'present on tlie editorial staff of tin 
“Outlook.” I he result of his interview ii 
being published in “Answers” in a series o 
articles, the first appeared in “Answers' 
.dated October I f, 1910. This will sliov. 
the reader that even to an ordinar\ 
London paper no expense is too great am 
no efiort is too arduous to get an im 
portaiit news so long as it is satisfied tha 
its readers would like to know that news 
In the first week of Oetolier, 1910, .\li 
kov IlovvanI, the president of the Unitci 
Press Association of America, interviewe* 
Mr. Lloyd George, the War Minister, “li 
define llie Jiritisli attitude towards tin 
recent Ihitish tallc, pointing out tha 
America’s altilude wa^ tluit slie was wil! 
ing initiate pence negotiations when a I 
tile belligerents were dfsirous of her intei 
vention, and that in one or two (juarter 
ill America tliere was the feeling that ai 
appropriate lime lor such mciiiatioi 
might be at (heeinlof tin; autumn offen 
sive.” to ([note tl-e words of Mr.- Ko 
Howard. .Now this is a kind of inte^'viev 
of wliieli Mr. Royr Howard and his pape 
would be justly firiiud, and it is an inter 
view tor which the world would b 
grateful to Mr. Lloyd George, for i 
would tend to undeceive sul-Ii neutrals a 
were labouring under the erroneous ini 
prc.ssion that England was prepared fo 
peace without bringing the Germans t 
their knees and without eoiti^tely ain 


finally crushing the Prussian niifitarisn 
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This intervu vv clearly proves to demon 
stration, if any yvool were needed, tlia 
peace can only be brought about by' con: 
pletely crushing Prussian mihtarisn 
otherwise it yvoidd be a “paLehed-up, pi\ 
eariotis and dishonouring compromisL 
masqut railing under the name of peace, 
as Mr. AvSquith so beaijtilidly puts it. 

Lately Ihe London press has discoverei 
another way of finding out Ihe views an 
jopinions ol great nieii on imjiortant sni 
jeets of the da}'. •Instead of sending thei 
representative to a great man to intervie\ 
him on some iinporlaut subject they vpvit 
him to w'l'ite for their paper on tha 
important subject. This is decidedly 
better way. In the ease of interview, th 
views of the interviewee arc expressc 
through the intermediary of the intei 
view'er and are in some cases tainted wit 
the personality of the latter. Cases ar 
on record where the interviewee ha 
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oolaiiiied his \'icvvs after those views were 
ablishcd in papers by the irftervi^wer. 
ut this cannot be said of the signed 
rticles contrilnited by the j^rcat men on 
.)inc important subjects of the day *to a* 
aper at the special rc(|uest of the editor, 
iicreis no intermediary, and, lliercforc, 
iiey carry g^rcater weiglit and authority 
ith them as well as with the reader, who * 
Hnetimes does not believe in all that the 
il'Crviewer writes about the Interviewee 
iid his views on a })articnLar sn])joet. 
nice Detober IG, 1910, the “Star,''" tor 
canifjle, lias been publishing tlic viewsV-.f 
nne important and ;uithoritativc men* 
;ieh as Mr. J. (t. Swift Macncill, K.c., M.P., 
lajor (General Sir Alfred Turner, FC.c.n., 
tr Robert Pearce Ai.r., pioneer of da 3 -light 
iving, Mr. G. Hernrinl Shaw, aiifl otheis 
n the subject of “fny eiianged opinions”, 
e. pre-war opinions and oiMnions after 
lie war broke out. I>nt tliis has one 
•rious disadvantage. The paper has to 
ay a lot for this kind of'contributions, 
cl ^he press has got over tliat monetai v 
dc of the ([Uestifin too. In many cases 
iiese signed articles bv great men are only 
iterviews after all. The whole thing is 
one in this way. The reprCvSeufativc of 
lie paper goes to the man whose opinion 
c wants on a ])articular suliject for his 
■iper, and after conversing, with him for a 
■\v minutes on that subject, sa_vs to him, 

I Iiave fully understood your view oi the 
uestion. ^o\v if L weke to write in the 
rst pei son, as if yon yourself had writbai 
, will jaiu do me the favour of signing it 
nd letting it appe/ir iji luy paper?’' If 
iie interviewee is a courtetius and obliging 
lan, he i-eplics in the aflumative, with the 
.'suit that the interviexyer writes it 
urriedly then and there and the inter- 
ic'vvee signs it. And why should he not 
ign ? He knows that the views are his 
lews and not th6se of the iiHerviewer. 
le knows that they are put in a belter 
ray than he could put them. He know;^ 
liatiflio were to write 'us views on the 
-ibjeet, it would mean a good deal of 
iine and even then they might not Ijc 
. iitten ill such an interesting and pleasing 
^nay as the interyiewer has written them 
i. And above all, perhaps the inter- 
iewee himself was anxious to let the pub- 
e know his views on that subject, but in 
he midfet of pressing work he could not get 
inie to do so. And what about the paper? 
t means a saving of, say^ fifty guineas, at 
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the lowest, to the jiaper. But this is no 
true in the case of really ^Jrcat men ii 
the public eye such as Mr. Asquith. Mr 
Lloyd George, Mr. R/a^sevclt, and othe 
notable personages -‘of their importance 
and greatness. They have no time foi 
that kind of thing. If the press want U 
know tlieir views 'ou any iniportanl 
topical subject, the onlv chance is to try 
to interview them, and even that chanct 
is rare! It is not th(‘ rcpr(\scntativc oi 
every leading paper wlio <';iu interview 
them. It is only sheer luck that the re 
prc'^ciitativo of one paper miglit bring of 
a “scoop” liy iiilerviewing a notable per 
sonage like Mr. Lh>yd George, whereas 
others might fail. 

It is very seldom that the Indiar 
papers lake the tremble of siaiding theii 
representatives to interviewv celebrities <Ti 
some important topical subjects. Tht 
reason is simjile. People in general hav< 
a panicky view' of interview, ami, there 
fore, they object to being interviewed ir 
the majority of eases. Neither the press 
nor the jnibHo think that the interview is 
a tiling really useful in the interests ol 
the public. '1 hcv think it as somethinji 
cpiitc out of tiic common. Tlic editor o: 
tlic iKwvspapcr published in the nortli oi 
India dues not like to send a represent¬ 
ative of his paper to the south of India 
to know’' the vievvs of a great man in tht 
pulilic evy on a burning topic of the day', 
lie—in fact, the jiroprietor—does not like 
to spend* money on an enterprise likt 
this,^ foi* two reasons ; firstly, as saitj 
above, he docs not think it would serve 
any useful purpose, and secondly, 
he is afraid the great man to be infer 
viewed might iijit grant an interview',* ir 
which ^case it would he a sheer waste o; 
money. But, let it be remembered, great 
feats in every' walk of life, jounialisn 
included, are fj^ehieved by cnter|)rises w'liicli 
do not prove' successful at first. Tak( 
the case of the London press. Itdidnof 
at first take a r(isy view of interview, iincl 
did iv^t. think much of it. But it did not 
fail to *try the expenment and spend 
money. And the result is that to-day \y( 
find the editor of “Answers” sending hi< 
representative to America to interview 
Mr. Roosevelt % on the war. Now' th< 
editor of “Answers” was not sure wdicthei 
the enterprise would be really' sucet ssful 
He thought it worth the candle, tiiic 
there yaju are. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL GROllPING IN THE EAvST 

AND THE "WES I " 


AKC.fMIiNT. 


Fatnilv astlie fomid.'ilion of srcial The 

iMiilt'gralion of tlii' fainilj in tlie West. Individual 
L'oistn loroes soci.il ;'roiipH disUiiet classes each 
/ith a bundle rd exclusive interests to pronicite. 
Tiltural or lilceiicss oups in the Hast. FitTereiue 
ictween conuniinal and interest ^ooiijts. Tendeney 
o eooieioii anp»n^' !nterosl-‘rr<»ii]i'“. In the Ibast 
roup-aelion is social, not e«»ercive. 

Ftroup-aclion m the Hast promoted the same ends 
s arc rielnevcd in t lie Wt-siliy st ate interference and 


.cti vit les 

Coininniiahs . ehai .'m I (i islic </l t hun and Indf.i 
JJiina, uhelhev monroelncal or lepnlilican, is avi'eat 
iLi^ie^iate of demoeiatie \dla/ie toiuiniin ties \ 
lodies and their futiefions,^ Intei.vdlaye tieatics and 
dluinees. 

The Koinan j'atnilv and tl ( hinese ramili. Tiie 
ndiaii I'ainilv. 

The clan tn China and India. Tlie .anccstr.al hall, 
ind the vill.aj^e temple. 

The development of the elaborate caste orj^aiiisa- 
»on characteristic of India. 

The ecoiionnrs of the cnsle system. The formation 
d castes and stib-easles has often corresponded with 
111 upward cconninic movement and eonseijiient social 
liffereritiatitin. Illustrations Jroni lk’nj.jal, iloinbay, 


he Punjab. 

Mcreliants’ and nrlisans’ friiilds In China and 
ndia. The T'unchnvet of bankers and merchants in 
ndia. 

Contrasted principles of social ffronping in the Hast 
ind West. In the West social f;roupinjj Is determined 
ly the insiiticts of a[ipro])riatioii and a^^iiressiiin ; in 
the east it is the outeoiiie of a vitnlctfin in the direc¬ 
tion of natural and human rclatiiiiiships. 

The conirdmtion of coniiniinalisin to cidtnre and 
.'ivilisation. 


r HIi iundanicntal unit oi civilised society 
is not the intlividiia? but the family. 
Withont the family no otliey social 
pjroups arc possible. The family leads the 
individual out of hi^ stchisioii, deprives 
him of his c/joistic selfishness and lifts him 
to a more elevated selfishness in order that 
he can enjoy a Ih^j^her life with his fellow 
individuals. Jn the family relation a man 
first of all learns to live for others. 'With¬ 
out this discipline hi^jher social relations 
arc impossible. It is for this reason that 
the disintcf^ration of the family is a 
menace to social existence. The family is 
the foundation of society-; its disintegra¬ 
tion tlircatcns the foundations of social 


* A lecture delivered under the presidency of the 
ITun’bie Mr. Jl. j. .Maynai'l, m.a , e.s.i , at the I'lii- 
terflity of the Punjab. 


life, 'riie individual by himself cannot act 
efii'eetively in civilised society. The indivi¬ 
dual by himself cannot enjoy effectively ^thf 
fruits of civilisation. 

Social progress finds m;in in many 
sciL'ial groups. Each of these groups 
iuoulds and rc-sbapes a man. It expresses 
and develops a particular phase of n 
man’s jicrsonality. 

Hul the foundation of them all is tlu 
i.'uiiily, wiiieli is at oneC the unit <^f aeti 
vity and the unity oii.cnjoj'inenl, whiei 
su|)plies as it ’were the link of all socia 
relationships. 

In the West this link is being snappei 
asunder on account of the disintcgratioi 
of the family. The industrial and socia 
conditions, the laxity of marriage lau 
and the iVc(|uenc 3 ^ of divorce have all con 
tributed to that. 

When the uniting and discifdinar 
forces arc weakened, individuals are a ])re 
to passions, ,thc caravan spirit. Th 
family has been the centrifugal force, th 
passions are tfiC'centripetal forces whicI 
now become dominant. 

When the family which is the bund o 
social co-operation is destroyefi^ndividun 
egoism for(?oi social groups into distine 
classes, not ..cultural or likeness-groups 
but each with a bundle of exclusive . intei 
csts to defend. Each individual finds tha 
his self-interest is made clTeetive by th 
formation of special groups to promote it 
If these latter had an unchecked play, th 
whole society w^ould be rent asunder b; 
the confiiot of antagonistic groups. 


That is the contrast bcLween laboii 
t organisations, tradesunions, cniplovci' 
associations, lai.dlords' associations an 
so forth and the caste, the tribe, religion 
brotherhood or the church and iL.'inia 
Trades unions or employers’ guilds do ni. 
represent the mass of htunan interests a 
arc embodied in such institutions as tli 
family or the church. The family and tli 
church are therefore communal, properl 
representative of society as a wdiole an 
not of sectional interests and well-being. 

In the West each social group focus.st 


the interests at a particular ela^s so 
lively and jiresents the strenj^tli 
ti'inibcrs in such a force that it is apt to 
.R'l as a coercive authority. In Indiji,, out* 
oi each ^roiip, an ethical standard, an ele- 
liieiit of public opinion conies, which rises 
into a principle ^Yhieh society cannot 
i.ppose. That is the diikrenee lietween the. 
vocrcion of Marx and the coercion exercis- 
mI hy the caste, the ^oLm, the tribe, the 
sinuij, and tlic religious association in 
India. 

f he disintegration ot the family in the 
West has slreiigtiiened and is strciigtheiud 
hv the.forces an<I feelings of the individual 
< coisni of man in tlie state of nature which 
fieliglits in mutual warfare, war against 
‘^Kciety, and war against himself. This 
has warped tlie o^her social groups from 
their natural lines of development. Car- 
i.ed to excesses and accelerated as they are 
a[)t to he, they become coercive' agents for 
carrying out exclusive interests antagou- 
:''licJ.o social welfare. Nowhere is eoer- 
Li()n more marked than in industrial eon- 
iiicls, tliough jjolitics is also becoming 
too much a wrangle for power of party- 
groups which l<)rce their judgment upon 
die whole community. 

The present machinery of settling labour 
ilisputes in the West is unworkable because 
each industrial grouji eaiVics such a load 
f dogmatism, develops sueh a strong 
anU -social group-opiiuon and adopts 
methods sd coercive on the rest of the 
c.inmunity. 

Jn the Hast group action is social; 
socifd progress is eveflved* through the 
co-operation of the social groups. This 
is what I term communalism. If this 
free development were possible and mono- 
liolistic or theocratic tendencies were not 
10 come into play, there would be no 
iiutside control of <me group l^y another, 
it there be conflict of groups, the individual 
would form his judgment independently 
on moral grounds and would not bJ 
coerced by any group, be it the trade or 
indus^Trial orgf?nisatioD, thefamily, or even 
itself. 

Jn the West one group tends to coerce 
.mother, and lill cH)trcc stjcielv. This 
implies that the natural evolution of 
society is cheeked. Tliis again implies 
revolutions. Group opinion is thus apt 
to be dogmatic and ante-social and group- 
action is revolutionary in the West. 

. The East does not know of compulsory 


education, or compulsory military train¬ 
ing. Cummunalistn secures the same 
results without tlie a(Ioi)tion of the 
coercive mctliods of the West. Anumg the 
Dwijas, viz., tile liralunins, the Kshatriyas, 
the Vaisyas, in other words among the 
members of the ix-rsonaliry-soeial class, 
higher education was universal nmler the 
unwritten social aiid ethical cotle; while 
every hoy cir girl ol the village would 
receive the elements of primary education 
in the village monastery or temple sup¬ 
ported hy the wliole comnnimty. Thus 
group-aelion under favourable eircumstan- 
ecs eontrihuted to the same fitness as is 
sought to ])e acliit ved in the West by state 
activities and functi(ms. Neither state- 
SiOcialism with its dogmatic suppression 
of group-opinion nor anarchism impatient 
of grouii-control re.ally behjngs to tfie 
East. Througliout the east group- 
interests eorres[>oud to ])ublie welfaie. Jt 
is through grriup-cooperation that social 
progress is achieved. It is tins success 
which makes opinion conservative and 
activit 3 '^ traditional, fhus comuunialism 
ciiaraeterises the (ddest and most, con¬ 
servative nations in the world now living, 
China and India. 

TIic haughty imperialist, the rapacious 
millionaire, or Llieuiieomproiuising laliour- 
leader are the wildest of revolutionaries. 
Earth-hunger, wealth-hunger, and food- 
hunger arc each born ol a social order 
where failure has embittereil tlie social 
tone and destroyed social restraints. 

Comiiiunalism imjilies an internal 
success which uproots dogmatism and 
revolutionary ideas. In communalism 
group-opinion and group-action are , es- 
sentiallv sociaUuid co-operative. 

In •China, as in India, the iuternal 
administration of the country is managed 
entirely by voluntary associations which 
co-operate wiMi one another. Like India, 
China is a huge republic within which arc 
myriads of petty republics. Like the 
Indian village community, the Chinese 
villaj^c Hias perfect frcetlom of industry 
and trade, oi religion aihi cver\ thing that 
euneerns the govermiienl, regulation and 
prr)tLclion of the loealiiy, fhe central 
Government plays but an iiisignificant- 
ly small part the village life. I'oHce, 
education, i)ublie health, jniblic rejjairs 
of roads and canals, lighting and in¬ 
numerable other functions arc managed 
liy liic villagers tlumsclves through 
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oluiitriry associations. In fnltillinj? such 
;;i_i 4 anti': iietwork of duties a villaf^e 
invit.il)!y enin<'S in eoiitact 'vith otlier 
■illaires, someliniN in i'rien ilj' and occa- 
i'>nallY verv hostile relations. Thus a 
ort of inter-villaj;e coinniereial treaties 
.rises between, and ajjji^rcssive and de¬ 
cisive alliances are' entered into by a 
onsiderable gronp'of villages. 

China, whether monarchical or republi- 
an in form, is but a great aggregate of 
lemoeratie communities ordering their 
ifiairs peaeelnlly and happily in the main, 
hrough the govemnieul ol the heads of 
aniilies.* 

As in India, the family is the iunda- 
iiental unit ol society in Cinna. 

In its economic asjjeet tiie family hoth 
in China and India is not much unlike 
the luonastie system of Cliristianity, in 
width any one’s earnings arc lor the good 
of all. So a sort ol soi-ialism i-^ practised 
within the lamily, while at the .same time 
the system does not sacrilice the indi¬ 
vidual 

Unlike the Roman family, all the 
minor members of the Chinese lamily are 
persons and not chattels, whose rights 
and (liitii s are well dclined. ft is some¬ 
times said that tins family system drags 
rlown the individual from seif-devclop- 
ment. rids is to judge the working 
of the Eastern system by the logic of 
social evolution ol the West. With us 
St i(-devclopmcnt is by no means sacrificed 
li»r tlie good of the lamily. Confucius 
says, “A well-regulated lamily is ir.ade 
possible only by the self-culture of the 
iiulividuals cuiuprising it.” The coin- 
iiiunal family has its serious abuses as 
well when it falls off from the above 
ideal of Confucius as has been the case in 
the history of China where the suppres¬ 
sion of the legitimate individuality ol a 
family member has been the outcome of 
the opposing principle of 'communalism 
carried to excess. Thus the lamily in 
China is collectively and directly responsi¬ 
ble lor the crimes of each iiicmliier'. No 
such obliteration of individualism is seen 
in the Indian family. Within the Indian 
laniifv, there has been great development 
towjirds iadividnalisin. This nijiy be 
attributed to the Buddhist movement with 

Tor lhi‘f )ll{>\vin<» account uf Cliiiiese cmrimunal 
bodies and village orgaiiisatif)ns 1 am indebted to 
lljc^nuniograph on Town and Village Life in China 
published l»y the London School ol Kcouoiuics. 
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its emphasis ol individual ethics which 
resulted in the empliasis of individual 
property rights to a great extent. 

TiV' elan both in India and Chinn 
represents one step in advance towards 
a larger unit in society than the family. 
The clan is a gathering of families. 
Throughout China and Northern India 
villages are still called after the name ol 
the clan inhabiting them. In China the 
members of the whole clan usually have 
a common ancestral temple; otherwise 
thyy have a common ancestral temple where 
only very remote ancestors are worshif)- 
ped, while each family has its own tcmjde 
of ancestors ]K'rtaining to its own branch. 

Witliin a clan the different families may 
be rich (tr poor, Ijiit as rule the families 
arc better oft collcetiv/'ly to relieve the 
])oor families of the same elan. The clan 
may jointly possess property, the income 
from which covers .the cxjienscs of an¬ 
cestral worship and the repair of grave- 
yards. •* 

Another centre of Chinese village life is 
tlie village temple w'hieh is the eonimon 
centre of social life for all villagers irres¬ 
pective of their clans. The inter-vilhige 
treaties and alliances are all entered into 
by the various temples. The village cldcr.s 
Avho arc at the same time olliccrs of the 
temple and the Vhhyuen are the connecting 
links, in some cases, extremely wcakindeeti, 
ijctwccii the village and central govcni- 
nunt. The village temple pro\T^rs for the 
jjropcr i)olittr;^of the village. It is in charge 
<)f lighting, it repairs roads, canals and 
landing place.4, furnishes adequate d/^fence 
works, It also supplies free schooling 

to the village children when it is eithei 
not carried out or inadequately supplied 
by the difterent ancestral halls. It alsc 
supplies free doctoring, medicine anc 
burial and such like relief works. 

From tile point of view of local govern 
nient it is cin institution full of potentia 
bties in the future. The sources of it! 
income arc " 

(1) Like the anccstraL hall it ^ own 
agricultural lands which are let out to th' 
villagers, irrespective of their clan. 

(2) The market of the village held ii 
its front is also a source of income. 

(3) The temple itself is a source c 
considerable income. 

There are three classes of Land-holder 
in China ; (1) The village temple, (2) Th 
ancestral halls, (3) Private individual 
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he proportion belonging to each clement 
aricH. In general the larger proportion 
^ owned by private individuals, while the 
tnd belonging to the temple and aneestraj 
ails is invariably let to those who possess 
one ot their own. 

So far both the clan system and the 
illage organisation have withstood thp 


rovvtli of towns. 

In India the common temple of the 
hinesc which svnibolises the cft-ojjcrative 
iiiity not merely of religious but social 
lid ceoiiomic activity of the community 
las not been seen. lUit the development 
if the elaborate caste organisation is 
iiaraeteristie of India. The caste is the 
rafle-guild which protects the standard of 
vnrk as well as the ^tandiird (ji lile and 
iimiort of the artisans. 'I'he <’aste lays 
l()wn strict rules nt industry and trade, 
t serves the tunetitms f»l a ifenetit Society, 
a* an accident <»r insurance association. 


aid gives old age pensions. Sub-castes 
:.s well have important socio-ecoiiouiie 
t^iTificanee. I have elscwliere shown that 
he formation of e;istes has oUen corres- 
‘onded with an upward eetmomie move- 
iient and conse(|uent social diffeivntiation. 
\h artisans jmd traders rise in the 
I’onomie scale, in cverv step in the rise 
here is a ramification ol tlie caste into 
:roups, marking an ascent in the social 
adder. 


In some eases the adoption ol a degrad- 
ag oeetip'ition by certain families has 
>pelt S(>eial dis.astcr for tlv^u section and 
hough still retaining the caste name they 
ire compelled to mart'v amongst them- 
■.elves and thus form a sub-caste. 

In other instances the converse is the 
.asc and a group that iriiandons ii dis¬ 
reputable occupation or commands social 
espeet by the adojition of the customs 
and restrietiousj of higher rastes, itself 
iltains in time to a higher social grade. 

Thus wc find in Bombay the upper 
■icetion of Nadors loliked down upon 
Keause thcy^commenccd making salt, the 
or dyeing division of Sliinipis and 
the Ilaldc Males who prepare turmeric— 
lialad. 

On the other hand, comes the shining 
[‘xample of the Chandlagar, Chilara, and 
kasonia sub-castes of Mochis who gave 
up leather work and took to making span¬ 
gles, painting and electroplating. As a 
result they are treated like reputable 


artisans and do not touch their brothci 
muehis. • 

In the Panjab the Desi Kuiuliars rarel} 
engage in making enVthen vessels ; al 
though this seems tt1 ho the original Iradi 
of the tribe, they look down upon it and 
take to it only in extremity^. They hav( 
a higher status th/in their fellows fron: 
Jt’dhpiir who still \^ork in clay. Many ol 
them who have no land of their owr 
engage in agricultural laliour rather thar 
in potter's work. Similarly the Sttihan 
who arealmostexelusivelydevoted to agri 
cultnre, look down up<m the trade of tin 
carpenter which they follow only when ir 
poor cireumstanccs. TIky kecf) aloo: 
from the Khali or carpenter who works ii 
,wood. 

!t is especially characteristic how man] 
of the lower castes have taken to Jigricuf 
lure and des]}isc their former occupation 
and separate tlieniselvcs from those wh( 
still follow it. 

Perhaps the most remarkable exanipk 
<»1 the upward cec)nomic movement anc 
eonseiiucnt* social differentiation is to b< 
seen among the workers in cloth anc 
tunned leather who rank higher lhai 
makers o! the raw materials. All tin 
tribes, Chaniar, Bhambi, Mcghwal, Dlied 
Julaha, Paoli, Mochi, engaged in weaving 
coarse elotii and working in tannec 
leatlier are originally the sciine race, or ai 
all events closely eonuected, and yjcrhap! 
of aboriginal descent. The Chamars an 
divided into several distinct sections whici 
wUl not intermarry with each other. Tin 
Chandor ehamars will not associate will 
the Jatiya chaniars wlio (they say) worl 
in leather made from camel’s and h 9 rsc’! 
skins which Ss an abomination to thi 
former. On the other hand, the Marwar 
ehamars settled at Delhi who make trip* 
in the Punjab in the cold weather selling 
leather ropt^s in tlie villages, refuse t( 
have any conneetion with the loca 
ehamars who (they say) tan leather anc 
cat the tlcsh of animals that have died 
Whilej these Marwari ehamars work onlj 
in leather already tanned. 

The stationary village Lohars lool 
down upon itinerant Gadiya Lohars wh( 
have^ no fixed home, but go about fron 
village to village in carts (gadi) carryini 
their families and implements with them 
Similarly the wandering musicians anc 
actors rank lo w because of their nomadi 
life, and also because their women oftei 
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lance or act and sometimes prostitute 
hemsclvcs. 

The waslicriiian ranks low because he 
landles the dirty idpthes of other people, 
rhe hunters are lookeo down upon because 
)f their uncertain jungle life. The IJhanaks 
vho oecui)y a low position on account ol 
heir dirty work yet 'consider thenisclvcs 
uperior to the ChuraS, because, although 
hey sweep up anti carry away everything 
ise, they do not like the Churns clean nj) 
light soil. 

Many of these classes to some extent 
iierge in each other, but when a better 
conoi.iie i)Osition or a less degraded work 
jves a clear superiority in status, the 
ligher sub-group ceases to etmsort witli 
he lower in smoking, eating and marry-, 
ng, and gradually by an inevitable course 
»f development is difJerenliated into a new 
aste. In the West men who attain snecess 
n industry occupy a higher social position 
vhieh wealth gives or are rewarded with 
itles of distinction. Here not individuals 
)ut individuals formed into groups when 
hey rise in the economic scale, reward 
hcmselves with a higher status and 
oeiety has got to recognise it. 

In China there is the artisan’e. guild 
vhieh resembles the Indian artisan’s caste 
11 many ways lint this lias not reached a 
ligb degree of complex development as tiie 
aste organisatic)!! represents in India. Still 
he workers, both masters and apprentices 
orm a multitude ol small grouij^, each 
a their own locality. They protect the 
tandard of work. They meet very ieldoiui, 
xeept once or twice in the new-year season 
vhen entertainments are arranged for all 
irtisans belonging to the guild. 

In China as well as in India there is also 
he merchant’s guild. Traders have,t]ieir 
»wn guilds. The morals of the trade are 
trictly observed. Members violating the 
egulations arc expelled frotjli the guild, 
rhe Chinese merchants are middlemen, 
>urc and simple, their prolit is generally 
rery limited, unlike that of capitalists 
vho possess both the machine of pyottue- 
.ion and exchange, it is the collectivity 
Liid solidarity of these trade guilds that 
inswer for the stability of the Chinese 
narket and heucc for social peace, ^'liey 
heck the immoral competitioji which 
vould in the long run ruin the people and 
ilso the competitors. 

It*is characteristic that though the East 
las not proposed to itself the ideal of mere 
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mechanical ^cilicieney, she has shown a re 
markv,ble skill in the management of th( 
aflairs of men. The advanced method.' 
of scicyec and the scientific orgtinisation o 
industry have led in the We.st to an enor 
mous increase of cflicicne\' in production 
but vital values have been sacrificed and tin 
organisation of social groups hais exhibitec 
marked defects in certain important direc 
tions. In polities and in industry, litnesi 
and eflieicney have been pursued to tin 
detriment of sojiie of the fundamental anc 
elemental values of life. In the East tin 
increase ol cfheiency, industrial auc 
political, has been circumscribed by the res 
trieted natural and social needs suited tc 
the j)eeiiHar natural and liistorieal environ 
ment. Race i^sychology has led to ; 
greater emphasis on the ij;atisfaetion of tin 
few i)rimary jiioeds than on eonilorls aiu 
luxuries (which multiply beyond limits ii 
the West), and ot the intellectual auc 
.spiritual iieeils, which have been relegatet 
to the background in the West. The his 
torieai conditions have favoured the de 
velopment of petty republics charaeterisei 
liv a higli degree of local autonomy ant 
unarrestcfl growth rather than the urgani 
sation ol a central gtu'crning power. Ntj 
wedded to the ideal of mere ctliciency, fit 
ness, and i|uau’tity the East has fount 
scope fur the unayrested increase of tb 
complex values of life, has sougiit tiualit] 
more tlian <iuantity, and well-being mor 
than mechanical eflieieney liy thi 

emphasis of*»»iaturai relationships Ijaset 
tm primary needs ‘and instincts, rathe 
than coiitraetUcil ones, has built up i 
social fabric where progress is achieved 1r 
spontaneous group-action and not bj 
state-control uuid stated iiLerfercnee. li 
her social organisation the mother 12as 
has been guided by her natural instinci 
wliieh is itsplf the wisdom of nature, bj 
lier strong human sympathie.s, and he: 
communistic and colIecLivistic sense whicl 
hA’ve welded autonomous individuals ant 
social groups inVo a harmonious co 
operation for the common p?aIisation o 
the ends of society, ends which ‘br 
(piite in keeping witii those oi Univer 
sal llum.inity. Rousseau's famous dialrib 
of civilisation that man was born tree ant 
is now everywhere in chains, is lieeominj 
more and more true of the WtvSt,.\vhcr 
society in the pursuit of a mechanica 
ideal of efficieucy is ignoring the tru* 
interests of organic efiieieney and eul'ture 
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ml tor that * 011(1 is stretohiii*^ its linihs 
kc those of an octopus *into those 
omains of the firivatc personal Hfe*\vitii- 
1 which the individual is rightful s(»ve- 
.‘ign for the imperative need and wialicif- 
ble right of self-realisation. Social gronjv 
ig in the West has been determined 
Iniost entirely by the instincts of appro- 
riation and aggression, manifested in 
lie form of a yearning after productivity 
nd exploitation, in this social scheme 
he concrete personality has been rele¬ 
nted to the background, and nftly a 
■agnient has been liypostatiscd fis*tlie 
rue individual. In the Cast soehil 
rouping has been the outcome oi a viIhI 
L'lji in the directif)n of natural and human 
elati(jnshij)s. Conseijiieiitly social grouf)- 
iig or straiilieaiiuti in tlie liasi always 
ends to ensure* tiie satisfaeiion ni i lie 
otaliiy of human intcresfs that constitute 
he personality, in in lustrial and [)olitica] 
nisiness wliieii is i.ally tlic management 
)1 the affairs ot men, the handling of 
ii:'A‘hiiies, industrial or politierd, does 
lot mean the same as tlie handling of 
iving personalities, individuals or groups, 
['rusts and cartels, fiderations and empires 
na^' imply a high tlegree ol ciru'ieney, but 
LS industrial machines produce monotony 


of work and life, and hrinipcr the originali¬ 
ty of creative genius, they,govern whole 
societies under the steam-rullcr of dead 
routine and uniformity,^and, in the pursuit 
of economic and adyiinistrative clllcicncy, 
destroy the conditions for the free realisa¬ 
tion of the totality of needs and interests 
of individual and social units. The com- 
munalism of the Iv^st, has achieved eiheien- 
cv in its own way and in fidaptation to 
the simple bnt total needs of individual 
and social life, suited to the environment; 
it has secured eeonemy and justice by a 
healthy and diflnscd distribution of wealth 
and population, of work and leisure in a 
well-organised and ellif.'ient system of 
agricidtiire, arts find crafts; through de-* 
centralisation in administration, it has 
•developed the autonomy of local bodies 
,and assemblies to an extent unknowa in 
tile West : and liy its emphasis of the 
]jriiuarv values (d'life, of human instincts 
and sympathies, ot a social and hu- 
inanistie valuation, it stands for all that 
is noble in enjoyment, art and religion, 
in other words, for true culture instead 
of the bare materialistic and mechanical 
ideal which has given a wrong trend to 
the civilisation of the West. 

KADTIAKAMAr. MUKERJIUC. 
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ICA may he mentioned as one of the 
various kinds of minerals which 
have been more or less known from 
I long time, bnt whose ‘utility had not 
lecn so far taken much advantage of. 
\Uhough, it is being used for various 
jurposes for long' ages, it is \\*ithin the last 
twenty years that its uses have been 
pjrcatly recognised by the civilised worjd. 
In fact, it has suffered «the lot of a much 
neglected substance, wliich is likely to 
r\'-.iy a very‘great part in the future indus¬ 
try and trade of the commercial and indus¬ 
trial world. , 

The name mica is probably derived from 
Latin Mico—flash, Micarc—to glitter, to 
shine, and in some form or other its glit¬ 
tering, shining and transparent proper¬ 
ties arc expressed by its names in various 
langiiages of the world. 


Tliere is some confusion between the use 
of the word Tale for the mineraks that 
come under the term Mica. The woid talc 
seems to h^ve an Arabic origin. The 
Gentian word Glimmer—to shine (Der 
Glimmer==^Mica), the Urdu word Abr and 
the Sanskrit* word Abhra cloud, etc., con- 
ve 3 ' the same meanings and ideas. 

The Hindu classical story is that Indra 
in order to kill Britasura produced the 
thynderbolts (Vajra). This Vajra scattered 
all round the sky wdiile the sparks which 
fell on mountains below' took the forms of 
mica. The folklore still goes that with 
the thunderings in heaven micas arc born 
or are deposited on the earth's crust. 
Another folklore goes that clouds taking 
the shapes of elephants eat sal leaves 
and while doing so the saliva that drops 
out of their mouth fall to the earth as 
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tuica. TIk* word taU* seems to ]>e reserved 
l)y miiicrak)p:isfs lor advantage’s sake or 
for tcclniical consideration for sonic oLlicr 
meaning and the \\;ord mica is now gen¬ 
erally used for all puiTfioscs. 

IViica is the name given to an important 
group of rock-forming minerals and is 
characterised by the. ]>crfect cleavage in 
one direction—airing tjie liasc—.'ind lami¬ 
nae which may be made very thin l>y a 
process of continued separation. Mica 
lieing the most delicate .among the rock- 
lurming siihstanccsvsiilf rs great rieibnua- 
tiou due to crust disturbances rd the carili. 
As ctnnmcrcially valuable mica should lie 
mica crystals without llaw and of a certain 
size and which can only be obtaincrl b om 
particular |)laccs uuaifccted and unaltered 
by earth and crust movement'^, hence i.s* 
the scarcity of a very widespread area of 
ground of [iroduction. 

Thus on account of nature’s restric¬ 
tions the mica supplies of the world arc 
limited. I'ortunate is the country which 
possesses the greatest store of these 
minerals, for it will have the 'advantage 
and opportunity of monopolising and con¬ 
trolling the world’s trade of commercial 
mica. 

Mica is found in India, Tibet, Central 
Asia, regions near Lake Baikal, China, Si¬ 
beria, Scandinavia, Wales. Canada, U.S.A., 
Brazil, Peru and the region formerly known 
as German East Africa. Of all the countries 
in the world mica is commercially worked 
in India and America mostly, and these 
two countries practically supp'y the 
world’s market. iMica was well-known ‘in 
prehistoric America, traces of its nse being 
widespread. In (Uiebee, Ontario, etc. in 
Canada, the supply is of exc^dlent cpiality 
and it is easily mined and lichee cliea]). 

India is fortunate enough to possess 
certain areas ol very good and rich de¬ 
posits of mica. Almost i'lll thcjpresidencies 
of India possess more or less mica bear¬ 
ing tracts, 'file principal of these are : 

1. Gaya, IJazaribagh and Mongliyr 

districts in Behar and Orissa. ^ ^ 

2. Ncllore district in .Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

3. Ajmere in Kajputaua, Central India. 
These are the places where mica industry 
and mica mining tire carried^ out on avi ex¬ 
tensive commercial scale. In fact the great¬ 
er portion of the world’s supply of mica is 
sent out from these districts. It may be 
said^that India gives the world one-half 
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and Canada and the United States to¬ 
gether malvi; up the other half. Europe has 
no cofnmercial supply whatsoever. Europe 
however takes no share in producing but 
i's the biggest buyer and consumer of this 
niincral. 

The micas vary greatly in chemical 
comiiosition and also sometimes in physi¬ 
cal properties. But all micas however has 
this striking ])ermancnt characteristic that 
tliey can be split in thinnest films along the 
base. Attempts liave lieen made to e.K 
plain'the variations in tlieir com[)osition^ 
by r-eientists i)itt they all seemed to havt 
ajireed to differ. 

The micas are silicates and are divideil 
into two main groups—.Mkali and I'erro- 
magnesium micas. Micas may be defined 
silicates oi aluminium wi'th other liases ai 
iron, calcium, magnesiiiib, potassium, so- 
diuin, lithium/lluorin, etc. The chief foui 
species of mica arc : 

1.. Muscovite, the c^ominonest, is a sili 
cate of [jotassiuin and aluminium. It i* 
seldom colourless but generally brovvnisl: 
or greenish. It is light-eulourcd and has 
pearly and metallic lustre. 

2. Biotite, commonly callcil inagncsiun 
iron mica'bnd marked by its darker tint! 
of either blaek or dark green. 

3. Lejiidolile .is a lithium mica witl 
Jluorinc, potassiipn and aluminium as it: 
constituents. It li*as a rosc-red or lilai 
tint. 


1. Phlogopitc is a biotite ^ reddisi 
brown ; sometimes yellow or greenish. 

Mica is gJiKcraliy found in the veins o: 
along strains -and. deposits of granite 
lelspar, quartz, limestone, etc. The niieai 
enter into the composition of crystalline ai 
well as sedimentary rocks. The 3 ' arc oftci 
mixed with crystallised minerals such a 
tourmaline, garnet and sometime a]s< 
kaolin. Deposits arc most freijuentb 
found in dikes ol intergrowths of quartz 
lelspar, etc., and mica is scattered throng] 
tljv dikes or veins as they are called b; 
miners. Deposits vary in thicknesses fron 
a few inches to hundreds of feet. Alraos 
everywhere the veins start nelir the sub^ac 
and therefore mining is simple and pros 
peeting ojierations easy and inexpensive. 

The colours of mica, as will be seen frot 
above, vary according to their differen 
compositions. They are silver white 
black, brown, smoky brown, green, yellow 
amber, red and ruby. Those eontaininj 
iron or magnesium arc generally ofdeepe 
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ilonr. The inclusion ol clilkr^nt propor- 
[)iis of hyrh-atrca or water or somerf)thcr 
iiierals alter the colour, lustre uuil eon- 
Heney. The Hindu writers and aiithor, 
ies knew of four kinds of mica and the 
>!our ot each was assigned to one o( tin: 
til* threat castes of the 11 indus. 

The elassiticatiou was in<>‘enious and. 
ohahly tiine-serviiiL^— 

1. The Mrahman was white and trans- 
1 ‘ient. 

2. The Kshatriya was red. 
o. 'i'he Vaisya was yellow. 

1. The Sudra was dark tinted, black 
tid opa()ue. 

A i^ood piece of coniinercial mica slionld 
' medium hard and elastic. Crystals or 
itoks (d mica a-s they are tcclinicaliy 
died have their value in lar^jje sheets in 
hieh form they fan he miijed out. d'he 
rjjjest books sometimes measure ivui 
) to ]() to ir> leet sides ruid a LTOod few 
dies thiek, wliile u’^mdly a lamk ot an 
ea of say on-- s(|uare toot slioiild be eon- 
dei\d as a ^ood piece. 

Mica miniiif; ojicralirms have Iietn ear¬ 
ed out in Iiiilia from aj^es and centuries 
Sn, but there seems to be lu?* history 
-■iniii‘i'down to us to ascertain the period 
to when such woiks were hrst started 
r all ])raelieal purposes ot commerci' and 
iriustry. I'rom various' aee()uuls we 
une to know tliat mica miiiin;^ and the 
['oeesses ot its industry ^is have been earned 
lit in ludsa, have lieeu a liuf'e wasteful 
•stem in the past. Even as far as two 
.cades Iiack the same system h,'id eonti- 
LK'd., The old system* of workinpf mica 
as simply a process of di^^iiij^ and piek- 
p: out the minerals in the easiest way 
nssible. Tlie people en^a^ed in eoudiiet- 
lu: the same had a crude knowledge of 
imps, and an unsystematic way ol *safe 
nd (piiek return .of labour juul money 
ivested’ w?\s the dominant spirit and itiea. 
he result was a systematic waste of this 
lineral vvhielt lias now heen considered its 
tie of the most useful ihinerals which can 
roliahly never be suitably substituted, 
•iae are also fears in some (luartcrs of its 
idden exhaustion. 

Althoupih geologists and best trained 
u'eign mining engineers consider that a 
i^stematic seientilic mining process for 
iccess,fully working micfi mines should 
nd could be resorted to, the practical cx- 
-rience of the people concerned and con- 
c'cted with this particular work show that 
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nothing very scientific can be applied lor 
improving the iiresent nOrtirs to a very 
gre.it magnitude. AlLluuigfi large sums of 
money' have been spent tor experiments, 
the actual proces/es of mining ojiera- 
tions—apart from ineeiianieal and otlicr 
miiiifr contrivances and arrangements 
and general system’of non-wasteful work 
—-have not much 'differed or improved 
from the jiast. In fact exiierts in niiea- 
inining say lliat tliere is not much new to 
be learnt or applied unless the wliolc 
system sfMiKliow or other is completely 
changed and revolutionised, in due course 
however some such system must be forth¬ 
coming. It is never too laic ior inventions.* 
In mica-bearing areas iieginatite or 
jiiica-beai'ing veins—if we can say so—are 
easily (lelecttd. Sometimes there are out¬ 
crops ol mica on tlie very surfaces of*the 
grounds or generally crests or slopes of 
hillocks. In former times wdicn mica min¬ 
ing Iiad md become industrially popular, 
the local trilics, liillnu n or agriculturists, a 
whole l.'imijv of them, the youngsters ae- 
eonqianving, woidd go up a known place of 
inica-beanng aiaa with a few picks and 
baskets. They knew Hit natural signs of 
llie soil and would begin digging a place 
and following the ertjji or vein of mica in 
w hatever direction it woulti go in wonn- 
like, tortuous lujles, whieli would sometimes 
extend to a depth of 20 feet. They woidel 
simply ‘bring out the euttings and dig¬ 
gings, iktone, mica and all, sort out the 
stivieeable micas, bring them home and 
usf them themselves for some purpo.se or 
other or sell them to persons interested for 
paltry sums. On another occa.'-ioii they 
would again to another place ami,soon 
they woukl oover all the near areas with 
holes^uul pits all over the place and tlins 
denude and tlamage the nearest availalile 
mica deposits in that locality. Such 
methods ot Vorking, and exploiting, or 
rather devastating, mica lands had con- 
tiniad till a quniter of a eentiirv back. 


In the good old days two systems of 
mining were followed— 

(1) fjuarrics and open pit system, 

^2) Following the mica vein crystal 
to er\stal in whatever direction it would 
lead. • 


Even now'adnvs both these svstems have 

•• ^ 

been adhered to. These however have luiw 
been supplemented by other systems of 
w'orks, sucli as, vertical shafts, air and 
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entilation shr^lLS, etc. The uiispacious and 
inhealtliv boles of the former system have 
icen ”:ruitly improved. Mines which now 
fo tiiiderRround tfl l^ie depths of 200 to 
;0f) It. ore receiving: special attention both 
)l the owners and of tlic law-makers of the 
ind. 'fliosc de<'p mines which have stnick 
ieh deposits are yieldini^ i:;ood crops and 
leiRv people and parlit .s eoiteerned in the 
irofits and worlOne:, naturally pav nif>re 
ilteiUion for safely aiul securit)^ both of 
lie and property. Wirious laws and rei^n- 
ations, wbieli are the onteome of serious 
-entures in proj)erbusiness ways, are beinj^ 
ip])Ucd to systematise the whole woiks in 
ill its branehes and systems. 

^riie minin'^ implements fire simple and 
asily ohlaiiKible. J'iek-axes, spade', crow- 
i:g*s, chisels, sle(ii:(e hammers, iKisket^, 
iriekets, tawfis, are more or less a!i that 
ire practical!V necessary i<u' an oidinarv 
ninin^ operation. Tiiese entail fin outifiy 
)f very snifill capitfil. For inoi e s^stclnatle 
vorks of larirer eoncerns me id' dvnamiU' 
ind other explosives, hand and sUann 
nniips, ptdleys etc. ;ire the nee< s>arv fieees- 
iories. 

To follow a day's work in a mica mine 
n Behar may be interesting readin^^. 
\t about 8 o’clock in the niornin*^ strcfuns 
^f peo]»le, men, women and juveniles ;irc 
:cen walking throuch lonely ])l.'ict'S of 
orests over befiten tracks, fording rivu¬ 
lets, crossing over hills and (biles and go¬ 
ing towards the mining centres a'iid pits, 
whieli are generally in out oi tjie wfiy 
places in uninhabited areas find uncultiva¬ 
ted lands over hill crests or slop*\s or 
vfdUys*. The Ifihonrcrs carry witii them 
all the necessary implemegls naiuired for 
the day's work. 1 hey mostly cfirry their 
food with tlicm for the middfiy me;iB and 
sometimes thc^’* luive to carry even their 
Dwn supph' of drinking wfiter. Mine 
laljourers and tlie younghters atnonj; 
Lliem have been seen to wfdk a di-tance of 
S to 10 miles to go to their works every 
morning and to eomc hack home tiie 
same evening after putting in S* to 10 
hours’work. This they d<j day after (hiy 
and in all weather and scfisons. Mine 
works generally begin from 9 in tiic morn¬ 
ings. The Ia!)ourers having all assembled 
at tlie pit heads the roll is called, atten¬ 
dance is registered and parties or gangs ol 
workers are formed and, headed by their 
mcftc or chief, are sent to various pits or 
places either for regular mining or for 
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prospecting.work. Mining may be carried 
on wKh or without exy)losives. 

In pits whore mining proper is carried 
on, tb*: man in charge of tlie mines techni¬ 
cally known fis “competent ]K‘rson” goes- 
id first find sees thfit the pit sloping, bar¬ 
ricades, the sc.'ifloldings, tlie inside walk 
and pnjections, the wooden props, etc. 
arc all intficl find s.de. He th'.n filhiws 
the workers to go in. The work of woniei 
and eliildren begins first. The wfiter that 
has fiecumulatcd tiiroiigh percolation oi 
springs overnight find the heaps of rock 
mica, etc., that have remained in thi 
pits fitter the blasting whieli was the Iasi 
oTieration of the ]>revious d.iv have res 
ptetively to lie bailed out find cleaned onl 
by fi eli.iin of women and juveniles will 
Imckets, jiiteli.r-;, liaskeks, etc. The iiiei 
or mlaei's then* begin tlieir work witl 
])kk‘, hammer, eliiscl, ele., and if blast 
ing oj^erfitions fire reeded, the hlastiii* 
holes .are made and sliifTed willi ex[)losive 
find fusts. F(^r lihisfing work the J‘,it i: 
inuiiMluitly vfieated fiber the (use hfis heei 
fired find then filter tlie exjdosion and lii 
Ifipse of some lime for the snodte to clea 
out the Work of sorlitig out servieefibl 
micas, iffuiv, are obtfiijied and tlmt of tli 
elcfiring of broken roeks l)y women jin» 
children is figfiin’done. 

If ehihoi fitc m.s.chine! ies are employe! 
the pnmping ojieraLions are done witl 
either liand nr nifichiiie jjumps and th 
lofids brougiit ti{> iiv ni 'ans of^nllevs o 
some sueii ihcK’hauical eontrivfince. Afte 
everv operation of blasting, tlie proi)S, th' 
inside walls, the o(ieiii!fgs of’ pits, etw), ar 
earefuliy looked to find necessaries fixet 
up. This cycle of similar optu'ations goc 
on figain airJ again. .Mine work i 
generally stopped before dusk. In da; 
time however fill deej) pits retptirc lightinj 
arrangements find sinaU oil torches o 
Cfindles fire ui-ei. Aetufd mining worl 
having ceased in the evening, tlie dfiy’ 
ffndiiigs of mie.'i f^irc brought u[) and eo 
leeted together in heaps on the top of eac 
pit. The sortings are then K-ifide, Ihg, sci 
viceablc micas are made up in bundles 
the scraps and unnecessary pieces throwi 
away iti heaps, soinewiiere near th 
mines or dumped, as they sa 3 '. The bun 
dies are made in weights of 15 to 20 seer 
find bound up with eordlike barks of crec]: 
ers plentiful in the bushes. The day’s wor 
being finished the labourers accoinpAnie 
by headmen tind watchmen proceed to th 
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I'-’iuvst ^oilown or store auc^ make over 
he day’s findiaj^s of mica» impleyients, 
ools and all. kt this sLai;c they have 
veil lo submit to personal searclnytr-^ ior 
iolen mica or any oilier thin^ts. Some 
ninin*; concerns have da}" and nieht 
vorks and lor c mtiniiiiy ot work iayo and 
uinotiines three sets of liands are einplov? 
d. Ib'ojeets are in view lor eleelMC illuini- 
lation ot mines and use t>l’push Irams. 

■ The labourers in mica mines, spe- 
iiliyin Helmr, are generally drawn irom 
!ie nalives ol the loealitas. Almost all 
oris ol castes, I'rom lo low, aiyl 

A different jiroiesMuns are ivjiresented 
ninuLT the workmen. Bill almost all are 
diet's ot land and depend a jireat deal on 
he aniounl. ol a^rienltnre th.v can do 
lon;^ with their works in miea mines (*r 
liea l'aet('*ries. isoinetiims all liie mem- 
M.'rs ol the tainilv aie seen to work in 
nines or laetoiies. In some |)la'’es tiiere 
imp >rted laliour I'rom other divisions 
n subdivisions an<l rarely (roiii otiier jiro- 
ine!’s. IJ'it it IS a noteworthy 1 let Liial 
leople livinti in mieimine areas are more 
'!■ less conneeted in some way m* other 
vilh miea and its industry. louvirdmary 
ibour tile juveniles earn about Hi* lo 2as, 
veiinen 2 is. to i is. and men 3 to 5 as t\ 


ay. Weekly’ and fortnightly payments 
re matle. ' 

Labour is jLj^etierally fairly refold,ir and 
n[>lijy adequate. Hut, duriu^^ paddy or 
'tlier im;>')rtant sovvin^^ and liar vest 
asons workmen invariably .stay away 
om their works and some dilHcnlty i'^ 
Ivva.^s then felt. Profiptaainj^s are i^enc- 
ally doneduriui^ the rainy season whai the 
round is wet and easy lor and 

rhen surface \Yasiuiiy:s slic^w up the out- 
rops. Winter months are also favourable 
)r the purpose. During prospeetimr 
leriods and rainy, seasons there is i^ene- 
ally some slackness in the re^filar mininj^ 
t'ork for reasons ot labour and other 
eelmical considerations. OM works are 
jLiewed with full viguar and new works 
tart during ^he dry days following rainy 
Mvntlis. 


I’or the last twenty years or so, miea 


mining has reeeived the attention ofth 
(Government andniinini' rule's, regulations 
prospecting le ;se terms, ete., have beei 
drawn up and fixed. ’ Nowadays ther 
are supposed to !)/regular inspections <] 
inie.t mines by S[)eeial (iovernment niinini 
inspectors and officers. The mining dr 
partnients ol the tfovernment control al 
the miea mines rts fegatds tiieir safe work 
ings, non-wastage and so on. All tin 
details of wtirk of the year, such as luimbci 
of hand^ engaged, U>tal raisings ofmie; 
and its approxinute value, eases of aeci 
dents, health ol workers, ete , are to I) 
reported to t!ie (ioverinnent by all owner 
ol mines. 

Miea helds are worked on lease aui 
5liare systems. (Government lands ar 
also let out on lease. Z.auindars and land 
lords wiio own mie i bearing lands make i 
very good profit hv leasing out tlie right: 
to work and exfjloit miea. h'anev [)rieei 
are often dciiianded lor rich plots ot land 
To give an example: An area ofabou 
oOO square miles wnuM bring a rent o 
about Ruiiecs L*r>,dU0 a year plus a hand 
Sv)me snlami.' A lew acres of miea bearin' 
laud would tcteli as rent kii'iee.s 1,001) ; 
year. 

Within tlie last decade or so there hav 
i)een many enterpri'^ers in the field of mie; 
mining induslry. Mica lias however it 
sad failures tof) like all other mining, liu 
eonsuleiiiug the outlay in euiiilal the re 
suits generally obtained have been mar 
vellous. But the (*ld system ol suial 
c qut.il ?Liid ([uiek r- tnni will not and can 
not eontiiuie to have its advantage lo 
time unlimiLed. A change inu.st eoiiie ant 
it lias come. With the recognition of mie; 
by tile eivilizdl world there has been ; 
stead'* and iiiToased deiniiul. In thesi 
days of e unpetition and industrialism 
honest workers and parties, judicious s\^s 
terns of worlvbiig a mica mine area, clli 
cient minageinait and ex|)crL an-I special 
isel kniwlclgc are esseiitially nceessan 
for prolitably working mica mines auc 
cuuoi:ri^s. 

Axamuprokasu (Giiosb, 
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liVivRKAS'L'IXG PliACli 

A MBDITAnoN 

bv Maiiaksiii ])!:hkni)U’axv'i'h rA(;()kb. 


‘‘I'A'vil ibtiMiij uni.’ to th 

‘•ir.uc :tn«l ■i.iniilv im'M, whu litrl «(1 
ill tlu’ir iiiHLiiuosl liciiiLi.” 

r^AN aiiv <jno ever wish that the iiitier- 
most I»eK)ve(l slioiilil tuni a\v.'iy, or 
thaI we ours<.'lves slioiil i reinaiii at a 
distance iroin Him ? Cian any f»i)e ever 
desire to dwell ajiart troin the taver (•! 
life and wisdom, th*/ Closest ol I rieivlii 
li\a‘n thontdi a man's smd he sleepeil in 
sin, if can haiilly lie *■.') dead as tu wi-^h to 
dwell ajiart Iri'm t'.od, Tiie ionpn^^ ior 
Oud eanmd ntteilv he e\tm;‘aished 

Idle man who shrinks heit-re the ^teal 
dread within, ean nevei h.mish Iiom his 
secret lieart the s.mnd ot the'se woids,— 
“Wliither will yon Ik e ; from wlienc' will 
you jj!;et deliveraiief jleprixed ot ills 
shelter, with whom will you take le- 
luge ?” 

Itvonare aliaid heeaiise of your sin, 
then t'di the more eaucrly take shelter with 
Him, and lonj^ to .uain iVeedom tiaun sin’s 
hoiula*^e. It you ^o to the n\ountain 
caves, the lonely lorests, or tlie \Yide sea, 
yon eaiitiot escape iroin (Aid. Nay, only 
as you lake relate with (lod, tan you 
escape iroin the terror iliat dwtlls within. 

Iherciore, when yon have sinned, do 
not,seek to ilee Iroiii Him, but all the more 
pray to Him with lon^inj^' oi heart and 
sorrow ol spirit. Say to Him,—have 
made niyseli vile in Tliy siuht, hut do tlion 
accept me. 1 have plnu^ovl into the dark¬ 
ness, hut do Thou, O Li^da ol Iii;ias, lead 
me ironi darkness to li^ht. Give mo pun- 
ishment to the lull, I am ready to hear it, 
if only I may he ireed iroin the siiaies oi 
sin and know once a^ain the joy alt 1 hy 
presence.” 

Surely, iiWe come to Him thus, with 
real iunjj:in|:( and sorrow, He will showier 
His love upon us and heal witli tenderness 
our trouiiled sjiirit. 

There are tlnise wlio sin and do not take 
shelter with God, ^lozin|^ their conscience 
with the lie that (hid and immortality 
asc things ol noui:ht. 'i hose men give 
place in their hearts to a thousand en- 


tanj^liuK doubts. Their innermost soul 
does lint wish to declare that Grod is not, 
and yet they wish to remain blind. 'ITicy 
seeThal God is watehin;;' the evil and the 
pfood, and yet they wish to remain blind. 
They have tear in tlieir hearts, ami yet 
they will not i'cMr Go;!, d'he Katlier f>f al, 
is e.dliucr tliem, hut they remain deal tc 
tlml e dl. 

If we sliriidv hack froi";! (lod in fear o 
llis.pUnishine'iits, then let us know that all 
Ills stripes are liealinj^ to tlie soul. 'I'ak 
in,i4 shelter witli Him \\c shall t;et freedon: 
from all soriowaud release iiom all fear 
Mur spirit'^ will once more hceinue enlv;j:ht 
eiiid w nil the li.uht of His truth, aliiaetee 
])y I its revelation, and imlwiUhy His hoi; 
love. 

\\ hen’the hiiiir of death draws near am 
we are ealkd upon to enter Gcfl's ju'esenee 
what will oiir thou'^hls lie then t 

vSoine will think, “At one time 1 had se 
<nil u|)on a waywi^rd path, far awaay Iron 
(h)d and without hope. Then (iod tool 
pity on me, and 1 have aj^ain e^me back t< 
Him.” 

Another will think, “My burden o 
sorrow and jiain Vns lieeome tmhe*arahk 
Where is my piatli leading; me? tbav 
taken no pains to see where 1113^ life wa 
^oin;4. When 1 could have gone on tli 
right path 1 turned away in contempt 
Chid warned me again and again, but 
gave no heed to His warning.” 

Think lu^t that the h^ur of death is fa 
distant. Nothing is sure. Think uut tha 
we may now enjoy the pleasures of Ih 
senses, hut wheiv old age comes we ea 
then give ourselves to works of piety am 
eoiitemjjlate CjOiI. TIic demons ofev^ ^ 1 . 
reepure time to become strong. 

Do nut trifle with the thought, thal 
because to-day we ean safel^^ overcom 
some perverse desire, therefore to-day w 
may safely indulge. I'he very ihougli 
makes it clear that the temptation ha 
already begun to gain the mastery. Ca 
any oiie, who hates impurity, remain ii 
diflerenl in the midst of impurity ? U 
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ii.' m;in, who ioiiE^-; to be free fryin sin and 
o iiuikc vanquished ri.^ht nj/ain tfium- 
h'lut, stand even now in God’s presence 
nd shed before Him true tears of r^'pent-, 
,iiee. 

Then the attractiveness of sin will dis- 
ppear, and tlie pan^s of sorrow will be 
iicticlicd. 'I'hen lie will be fall of dcc[), 
/niorse, that at one time he was awav 
'orn (b)d. Jlc will feel how empty life 
/as, and how impure, when he was nor 
ear to God. lie. will have learnt lliaL 
'f)lv those wise men, who in their own 
Olds can frid Ifis presence, have a real 
lul laMii)”; [)eace. 

As tile scripture says,—“Only those 
rise men have everlasting liappiness who 
n their own spirit''see a witness to Him, 
rho is the OldV byrd of the inner son! of 
1! lieini^s, and wlio ereateS'tlje many from 
‘leone. i)ther>sean never j^ct such ha]>- 
iincss.” 

And a,i;ain another scripture s lys,-- 
'Om^ llios* wise men hive rveriasiine: 
leace, who see in their own spirirs a 
utnoss to Him. who amidst all ehani^w is 
hi‘ only Eternal, the tJreator of ihc eon- 
eiousiicss of alt conseioiis bein^Sf siqiiily- 
i;; the needs of all. Others can never p;et 
nch peace.” 

riic scripture speaks oi God’s witness 
1 the innermost spirit, 'i'ftere is indeed a 


m 

true witness to God, outside us, even in 
this outward ray of lij^ht, but that is, in a 
sense, distant. There is a true witness to 
Him even in tliis temple,* but He is closer 
still to us than that.' He has His dwelling 
place in our innermost soul. 

Oiir body is His temple, His inner 
shrine. He is our otvm sole wealth,—not 
oidy ours, as tliose *thiags are ours, which 
belongs to all alike, such as the wind, 
the rain, the liglit of the sun,—but ours in 
intimate, innermost relations. He is the 
indwelling Giod of each man’s body, the 
household God of everyone of us. Just as 
wc say ‘my father,’ ‘luy mother,' ‘iny 
brother,’ ‘mv sister,’ speaking of them all 
as mine, so tiod also is ‘m_v Grud,’ the (bxl 
pf m y heart. 

Tlie scripture says,—“Whoso makes 
sc[)araLioii, even in the least degree, Inm 
fearseiy.es.” Wiieu I feel (lod’s presence in 
my own sold, then, with Him as my Coni- 
pauion, I become fearless. 

Wonderful indeed is the truth that 
everywhere, witidn and without, 1 tinci 
His iiivscnee I When I open my eyes, 1 see 
Him all around and abfiut me. When I 
ehise niy eyes, I His self-rcvealiug 
image iidl of majesty within my heart. 

"Everlasting peace l)elongs only to 
those serene and saintly men, who find 
God in their innermost being.” 


Tilli 

Tui-ik DwI'Liuno Kl.vci;. 

IE Senias call themselves Ashiini.s 
and tlieir tongue is rather £ikia to 
that of the Aiigamis. Tiity generally 
ihabit the Doyang, the Tiyu and the 
oLa Valleys. . 

Tukik Okloi.N. 

There arc u number of traditions as to 
I>eir origin. One amongst tliese is to Hie 
fleet that they eanie from the jalu Hills, 
mother current tradition ascril)cs the 
genesis of their’race to ji beautiful myth, 
vhieli shortly runs thus : 

Tlie iirimcval mother gave birth to a 
nan, a (lemon and a tiger. The former two 
vere.solieitous enough for her welfare but 
he tiger was much bent on jn'cying U[)tm 


his jihimp m(iiiu.r—a nice idea, whieli lie 
would liave early carried out into ac¬ 
tion but for Ids wicked brotliers, tiic man 
and the demon, riiiis when the}' would go 
out into tlie held leaving the tiger in charge 
of their mother, he would often threaten 
the old eieature. Such a eonliiiual tiger- 
terror began to sicken and emaciate the 
mof?he^' and the man and the demon having 
gut a scent of what was going on and 
understanding that tlieir dear mother 
must soon die, compelled him to hand 
over^he charge of the niotlicr to them and 
deputed him tuTthe fields. 

Hut alas ! the poor mother did not 
survive ; and they tearing some mischief 
might be wrought on the dead body* by 
their peerless brother, hid it under the 
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hearth. Having reiurned home the tiij^cr 
aii^oiiy asked tiiem as to the \vhereabi>uts 
oi the luatlier. The man and the demon 
pointed to the loresL and olT he went 
Lcnv.irds that diieecion in (piest c/f tiee 
nitjther. Now tla* man and tlie demon look 
Lairneslly ti) eidtivation. 

Now that the demon knew a hit ul'the 
)laek art (tooA-ta/v i, a seakal hotfk to tin* 
nan, and coiiM do as mueli woi’k in the 
ield as e()iild be done l>y the man in twice 
ar thrice tiie titnc needed l>y the demon, so 
Ins iields b(a'e plenty ol ero[)s, (jiiitc to ile* 
imazeiiient of’hin human bianher. At tlie 
Lime oi /^oin;^ to the I'leld the demon’s 
wont was to taive the oppo^iLe way oi the 
man. 

()ne day the man asked liim ai)o:it h's 
way. rhe demon pointed to the wav up. 
File man, aeeordiiiij; to his loi>ie, went 
lown and siiddefdv eani'- aeruss a nd 
ud)stanee sliootin,” by in.n wlileli ijore the 
icmblanee ol a lien. At this the m ill fell 
Jciiseless to the i^ronnd, wijen llu* demon, 
)rin<.;iii^ him back to his senst.s a^ain Ijy 
ueams of his iueantatioiis, .addressed* him 
iayin;; : “T'earin”' the wensl of yon, my 
Icar, 1 aet eontrarv to what I say.” ]n 
:onsideratiuii that his slay tJ)eie uiiLtlit be 
)rejiK]iciaI to the s.ifet\' of man, he icnioetd 
limself to the side ol a distant tank and 
vhile leavin*^ inslrneted him in Ijetter 
‘ultivatiou and in the jiraetiee (A the 
touk-tiik) black art. Thii explains the 
)racticc of ekauon-worshijt aiiipni.^ the 
^a^as. 

This man be^^ot two sons. One \yas 
lamed Tpa. ( In sema, ‘T-pa” means to 
ly iiway. And because a hen was liyin;.; 
)rf, hence this namingJ. Another was 
:alie‘d Ilueptj. [ “lluepu” UTcans a native 
ar lor sucking honey. And beeaust; such 
L one was near b\% lienee the naming ]. 

Some Scniai' cxjjiain their* origin by a 
[ifierent tradition. Tlie 3 ’' sa_v the Aoo, 
Uigami, Lota and Sema Nagas are 
he descendants of four uterine brothers, 
he eldest had a religitius turn ofMntiid, 
vas much eared for i>y the p*arentsand 
idequately elotheil. lie is llie forcfcither 
if the Angainis. The seeund, a t|UarreF 
onie fellow, was ptmrly clothed by the 
larents and is traced as head ol the 
loo stock. The tliirtl was also aii exact 
opy of the second and is the reputeil 
nettstor of tlie Lola section. 

A uotunoiis scoundrel and niisehievoii.s 


wretch, the fourth was never submissivtj 
to his parents, who angrily attached ;i 
])ieee ol rag to his waist and turned hin 
out of door.s. Tlu‘ Sernas are his progeny 
Tins incident is at the iootf)f differeni 
eloihing amongst the above-mentioned 
four Naga tiibe*'. 

^ome Sern-'.s again are of opinion 
that they have come tiuc from the gig.antit: 
stone at tile vdlige oi Kajakunema, 
The Angand-^, too, lavour various tra'd.- 
tiogs explicitive of their (uagin aiivl als«i 
relcf to the tiig.uitie stone oi Kajakuneni;! 
as'" tile birth-p-aee of tlie Augamis, tiu 
Sernas, and the Lolas, i iiis [i-.enliar stone 
legend is current also among the’ othei 
Nagas. Tlie Aoi) Nagas say they have 
come from tiie Loongtnrak mountain and 
so the Nagas as a nile deify the mounlains. 

1 tldnk It will not be vpnte out of place 
t,) give a ilcLailed aceouni oi the Angaiiiese 
legend about the Kajakmiem.i sLune. 
Aecording to it there fivenl an old man and 
his wife with three sons in Kajakunema. 
'File ihr-x sans used to suii tlieii' paddy <mi 
the ^toiu^ (ireat w .as f heir sur[)rise when 
the paddy' would doiiljle its ;nne>miL every 
evening., 'Fins iniraele was uafui.allv 
attrihuted *o a speeilie piaipciTy in the 
stoiie itsell and tlie plienomenoii eonse- 
qiientlv tende\l To souinl a jarring note 
amongst t'ne i^■'oL!lel^s with regard to 
liossession, which l.iet, being perecivefl 
i.)y their father, e tused him to pile heaps ol 
straw on the said stone rind i%*t fire t(j it. 
With the ryverlieration of thunder the 
stone split iiUo two and out came tlie de¬ 
mon within And • went iq> to Heaven. 
'Fhough the property ol the stcuie was lt>st, 
the brothers fell out with one another iie- 
lore long, sei 4 '.u’ated and betook them¬ 
selves to different regions. 

The Angamis, the Sernas and the 
Lotas are the descendants of these three. 

'Fhough these legends never give us solid 
facts to rely upon y''et lliev' help us so 
TKiich as to infer, and truly indeed, that 
once they lived tbgether, and this is also 
eorrol) )rated by the striking unity of 
social life ol the ihree differeni Naga tYib;^. 
The Aoos and Miris are similar and arCT 
traced to tlie same stuck. The Anga¬ 
inis, the Seinas and the Lotus bury their 
dead ; whereas the Aoos and the Miris 
preserve them. Tlie Angami, Sema 
and Lota women do not tatod their 
bodies ; whereas the Aoti and Miri wtimeii 
do. The Angainis, the Sernas and the Lottis 
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ive no separate “Morong” (hoyschokl tor 
it* unmarried) ; whereas the Aoo and the 
iris have. A^ain, the roriiier three have 
) “Shaukum” (the music on the eve .of a • 
;‘tory), whereas the latter two have it. 
threat deal of dittereiiee c^inbc m.arkecf 
en in the construction of their lioiises. 
ir instance, the Anjjjaruis, the Seinas • 
id the l/«t.IS have jzoL wooden “Kikas” 
their houses, Ijul no “Alaeli liieie ; 
Lcreas the Aot^s and Miris have plent y 
hamboo-bnilt "M-iehaiig” itiside -the 
nise and verandah outside but no 
Ivi leas'’. 


Si ma Mai.ks and I'KMAia-^ and TiiiaK 

DkIvSSUs, 

The male ScinaS' are ot' s^varthy coni- 
le\ion but luinijlsoine, strt>nuly built, 
ave and eoura‘.vou‘-'. llk»v*ai\ baid ot 
iLini!' and raiii liiL^liesi ill the 

.'.'IS itn* their mili'.arv tae;ies. d'iie 
• as. wlu's oiily l»arel is 

li.n.p; but a- piece td g'T'ieii rae:, very 
lail in size and kept haueinu do vMi irom 
le l(nv part (d the walsl, can be uiili si- 
tliaely called a naked [)eo'ile. 

iliiL a very leasoaalde exfd.nmiion is 
• ieted In* them lor this iiilenlional 
aiieitv in dicss : Wo are btn'n naked and 
IS sinlul to hide that luiditv. The 
•laas, thoii;4li a ])ri'nii!ive race, are 
'.eusLonied to theft and hiUeliood, and 
.ive-'a sharp sense ol .social preeedenee. 
on e ill easily sinijle out a wealthy Senia 
aha wreath of eoiieii shell aioniul his 
eek and ivory ornainciits on tlie arms 
nd d‘e()\vry” ornaiuents (ui the wrist, 
iuy form a noble class by themselves and 
in we.ar boar’s teeth as an inslfiiiia of 
iieir nolii!it3' won suctfeedin;^ in lie- 
eading a lello'.v-creatnre. Such a custom 
'.'IS prevalent indeed liefore the establish- 
1' III ol the Hritislnjj^oveniment^ there and 
le liumanisvng inlluenee lh<*reof came into 
peration, hut the relie of such a diunilied 
‘Use of notiilikv amongst them is still 
niblewheii the_v as eainp-foilowers aeeom- 
■ iny^the frontier expeilitioiifiry forces seut 
'.;Minst the Miiis, Mishmis, Abars, Akas 
r Dahlas, and can (leeaj)itate aiiyliody, 
emi or alive, or'even e<',n spear a eorjise. 

i'he Serna dance is the best of all Naga 
anees. Tliey generally dance on the eve 
i sonw festivities. The most striking 
ature of that dance is the fantastic 
resses and oniaineuts they wear at the 
line of dancing. These generally consist of 


some uncouth substances and rude im¬ 
plements of war worn in different parts 
ol the body, such as a two edged duo 
hung along the h ick from the siiouldcr, 
caps made of liear’s Mein or human liair 
and the like. 

The Svina women :n‘e strongly built but 
they are dark au<i ivat handsome. They 
have got their h nr Ijrovvn and short. 

The Seinas also have got a dowry 
system contrary to ihe ifengal system, the 
liride-grooiu has to pa 3 ' for the bride, and 
therelure, hke the Aoos, they cannot enjoy 
tile blessing (!) of num])erless inarriage.s, as 
it enl.ails a hcLivy expenditure of mone 3 ' on 
the prolhgate. liaviug no fear ot a 
divorce, the Serna woman takes little care 
(T her ])in'sieal charms after the nuptial 
knot is once tiid, and to their credit it 
may he said that amoag Uie whole iaiuiiy 
ol Nag » wtjmea th: Sema kin 1 is the only 
(/lie that knows what eliastit 3 ' reall 3 ’' 
means. 

frue to the nature of all women, the 
Sema leinale;s are very I'ond ot onuinicnts 
and tine dresses. Tims they like vari¬ 
ous kitid.s (/I bangles made ol mixed 
metals, and wreatii.s ol eoneh-shells and 
ernnson coloured “manis’’ are no less their 
i'avourite. Tiieir “niekhnlas” spreading 
from the waist tlovvii to the ankle is a 
verv beantdul .'ind eostl 3 ' thing if variega¬ 
ted by jiarallel lines of eoneli-shells or 
erimsoii-rolound ‘‘uiani” wreaths. Such 
a “in •kii.'sla” belonging to a Sema girl of 
a wealthy father nui)" be wortli forty^ or 
tifl\* rupees at a rough estimate. But the 
primary detect in their ilress, which 
strikes one most, is that lhe 3 '' never care 
to cover their breast. , 

Christianit 3 ’^dias not as yet appeared 
anion;? the Sernas and no light of education 
has, iis yet, crept into their society. rhe 3 ’' 
are still at llie lowest grade of civilisation 
like the Alins. 

Tni? Sema Village and lIoosEiroLn. 

There are trenches running round all the 
Scnui. \'i!lages, anti these trenches again 
are palisaded with thick rows of bamboos. 

Ail this is a provision for holding out 
ag.iiii'St the eneniv. fhere is no “para” or 
khel ip tile Sema Village. The tvvti-Ltiatclied 
Sema tu/uses ar^ generally made t/f straw 
and baml/oo with three doors respectively 
fitted in the front, in the back and in the 
side of the house. Opposite to the side door, 
peculiar only to the Sema houses, fire -is 
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:cpt continually biiriiinf'within. There arc 
hree rooms in' every Senia hotis^ : the first 
)!' tile tore room slieltcrs the cows, pi.y;s aiwl 
)lher (loniestic animals ; tlie second or tile 
nidtlle room serves ;Js the padd vdir)\ise; 
lie third ()r tlie last rootn serves the 
lurpose of .all other houseliold alfurs. 'fhe 
nost iiniiorlant funetion, nanudy cookin;,^ 

■5 pcrlornied there and the master ot tljc 
lOUse sleeps there witii his wile airl little 
hildren. As lias already been s.aid, the 
lemas liave no separate “Maruig” or 
lousehold (’or the unmarried. 

The unmarried Seina youths pass their 
lij^hts in the first or lore-rottm whieh is 
>i^ enough for them and the cattle, and 
he second or the niiddle room cordially" 
velcomes the luuiiarried young girls. 

' M.VTRIMOM.Mv Riti-s. 

There is nothing like courtshij) among 
he Sernas. I'iie jiarcnts on both sides 
ettle a marriage, always subject to the 
ijiinion of tlie boy and the girl eoncernel. 
i matrimonial overture isconfinnod l>y the 
vould be bridegroom going to tlie bride’s 
louse attended by a number of friends, 
rliere they are lielped to sulnptu^.)us 
lisli^'s of sweet-smelling boilcvl rice and 
loncy by tiu' bride according to the wishes 
)f her mother. A Senia girl values her 
■hastily above all. The parents of a young 
mmarried Senia girl watch over her 
.arcfully, and Serna society is .no less 
ninctilions on this point. Tims ii a. 3'oiing 
kiiia tonehes the body ctf an unmarried 
roiing Serna girl, lie is liable to a Ihie and 
s hated and ritliculcd bv society. A 
igid observance (»f this moral rule by 
>cina society has served to save the Senia 
prls'from living a life of irdniorality and 
shamelessness, to whieh the Aoo girls have 
niccumhed inainh'- owing to the laxity of 
their society witli regard to the keeping up 
L)f this standard of morality.' 

We have already' said that there is a 
kind ofdowrv system among the Sernas, 
nmcrally the girl’s father is entitled to 
exact something from the lioy’s Uafcher. 
When an nvcrtnre is consented to both by 
the hoy and the girl, the father of the l)o\' 
finds tlie aniount to be paid to the girl’s 
lather. In the marriage of a rich nian’s 
daughter or of a ehieltain’s, the amount 
may rise as high as five or six hundred 
rupees. The lowe.st amount 111:13^ be fifty 
or sixty rupees, roughly speaking, without 
paying"which even the poorest Senia can¬ 


not aspire^ to wedlock. It may be asked 
vvhal^lo\vr3Mloes the girTs father give to 
his dear (biuglitcr. To the credit of her 
father \vc may say that he olten cuts out a 
considerable part of the niuch-talked-of 
aaioinit paid to him consisting of cash 
money and domestic animals and grace¬ 
fully allots it to the .share of his (laughter. 
On the day of tlie marriage the [larents of 
tlie liridegroom, accompanied by their 
relation‘s, jiroeeeds with a big boar to¬ 
wards tlie house of the girl’s father for 
bringing her. The bride's father feeds them 
snmptnouslv with tin* meat of that boar. 
iTie party then carries the bride to tlie new 
house of the bridegroom, whieh he himsel) 
iniilds speciall vfor this purjiose, and passes 
tlie night tliere .sumixt uouslv fed. Tlie 
Sc'iui bride conics no ]ioor liangt r-on to 
her husband’s - house. ^Apart■ Irom the 
handsome dowry already referred to, she 
comes possessed with, a solid ‘‘Stridhana 
pro])crty” of lu r own. It is customary 
witli Serna girls, wlnle uiuUa' their father’s 
ro >1, to amass S'p.ir.ite jiroperty unknown 
to their fatlu-r and deposit with persons 
other tliaii himself. 'This self-aetpiired 
property fogctlier with the dow^rv—whieh 
sometimes c nisist of valuable things such 
as pigs, hens, precious stones, ornaments 
(jf mixed metals', wearing apparel, 
in(I(‘ed farther d'igi,dfies licr personalit3^ in 
the eye of lier husband aiul his relations. 

Polygamy is allowed in the Seina 
society, and a “Sardar” can i^any six or 
.seven w'ives. On the death of a Seina 
his wives may lie married out to other 
families, hut if the brothers ol the det^msed 
are willing to marry them them.selves they 
can be given away toothers on no account. 
A man can nK-»«Tv his step-mother on the 
death of his father. Though tlie Serna society 
allows divorce among its people, it never 
makes a very ahundantaise of this custora 
like the A‘oos and other l^'agas. Tht 
ground of divorce is dissatisfaction of the 
iKishand. II the divorce crmies witliin three 
years of the mart'iage tlie husband may 
recover tlie amount paid tp the father o 
the wife, but if it comes later the hushajid 
is to pay a fine to the wife. The birth o 
a child c\en williin three years of tin 
marriiige is no bar to a divorce. 

Kelioiox and Priestckaft. 

The Sernas are monotheistic iti belie 
and their name of God is “Kunglin.* 
Kunglin has created this universe anc 
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A Si-ma < »irl. 

'skltt'in the sky. He* secs tliroujih the 
L*efls of all. Tile Seinas believe in “Sailin’* 
nd favour the stories of ghosts anil spee- 
rcs. The Sema satan is kinAvn as “Taga- 
ly.” The favourite haunt of Ta^amy is 
i the midst of gi^^aniic stones, in the beds 
f rivers, in the den'sc forest and-f according 
o some, in tke very houses of men now ;ind 
hen. Aeeordiuf^ to Sema belief the soid ot 
relipjious man ^oes u]) to the sky and bc- 
omes a Deo there and that of an irreli^ji- 
tis one waWes down to an abysmal 
epth below and is born a^ain as a human 
<eing or a fly tlieye. 

Auou (vra^)'is the principal priest of 

he Semas and in every village there is one 
■I their. Being the hereditary priest of the 
ciuas, and in respect second to the sardar, 
he Ayou is the authority on ejuestions 
-t. the “gena** or religious rites <if the 
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*Seuia Gills 1*< Uliit'.C l iicwood. 

Sernas, and the sole ijerson to fix the dat 
for the celebration ol such a gena and t( 
lorder for its necessary publication. * H' 
“receives ])a(Ulv*ironi tverv villager and n 
ftitiu- of ficiia lie "efs nicni. Wlieiicvcr a nev 
? village is going to be lounded, the hous 
o’f the Aiiou has first to be built, then tha 
of the sardar and then others’. 

In cvci'Y village there is a class of pe(,pl 
known as*“Lai)u” or Apnon whose Imsi 
ness isj to hurv the dead of the village 
The shovels used at the time of the buns 
come to the possession o\' these Lapus 
whose sceemdarv business is also to dij 
out canals for ihe i)urposc of letting tli 
waterMii and oi\t whenever a new villag 
is in the process of being built. In a gen; 
called “Afisata” the Lapii will suck hone; 
first of all and will receive a cow’s leg £Vn( 
a seer of salt. lie also acts sulticiep 
])addy for burying the dead. 
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r.iiNA. 

The vSema geuas arc few aud simple and 
;imihu* to other Napfa p^cnas, both indivi- 
lual and social. There is no hard and fast 
iilc for the celebration of an individual 
Ejfcna/ which is indicative of the wealth and 
iocial position of the celel)rater and which 
an only be performed by the rich folk of 
he community, but the social *genas’ 
nnst be performed by one and all and 
very one must render pecitnifiry Jiclp for 
be performance of such a rite. 

The gen.as arc naturally performed after 
he conclusion ^:)f a happy marriape, after 
ihe sale ending oi the sowing season, at 
he time of reaping a harvest, and at the 
ime of clearing a forest for the purpose of 
'ultivation. During these genas i)eopIe are 
ed to their heart’s content with rice and 
loney and the celebration is graced by a 
ivcly demonstration of dancing and sing- 
ng. These festivities and enjo3’'mcnts 
vhich last sometimes for thirty days are 
ncaut for good harvest, iiierease of wealth 
ind decrease of woe. At the time of wor- 
ihippiug the Deo, a woman is not allowed 
o be present there. Their sacrificing poles, 
omething similar to those in Bengal, are 
)f the shape of an Y. We have already 
laid the Sernas believe that the Tagaini 
lIso lives in the houses of men. So, to 
Lvert such a catastrophe, they perform a 
fcna called “Akiehiney” yearly or every 
hree years, in w^hich the Serna .-male and 
cinale, risingcarh’ in a partieularmorning, 
vill sacrifice a small boar, burn it, divide 
t into sixt^f^ ])arts on sixty leaves with 
ixty grains of rice, and pass the whole day 
vitjlin doors feeding themselves simply 
ipon meat and hoiic}'. To avert any visi- 
:ation of plague or outbreak of s'erious 
ire in the village the villagers unitedly 
icrform every year a gena called“AkneyaV, 
Lt which the “Auou” is the pfincipal jiriest 
vho sacrifices a very large boar and sevc- 
al hens, and this is siinjilj^ attended b^^ the 
nalcs to the exclusion of the females. There 
re various other genas like these. * 

Skma Saroaks and Skma Colony Systkm. 

In every Serna village there is a sardar 
ir a king who is the absolute master of 
:hat village. Senia sardarship is hcredi- 
a.ry and succession to it is ruled by the 
aw ol primogeniture. When a sardar be- 
oibes too old to carry on the udministra- 
iOn of his village he generally delegates 


his power .to his eldest son. The agricul 
tura? fields are the sardar’s property, wh< 
leases out plots of them to the villagers 
‘who in return work in their sardar’s field 
free of charge and whenever any one c 
them catches fish or hunts an animal, tli 
sard.'ir will undoubtedly get his roya 
share. 

Whenever there is a perceptible increas 
in the population of a village and its limit 
cd resources cannot meet the demands c 
the* increased j)opulation, a band of vi 
lagers set out with the purpose of (oiindiii; 
a new village with new corn-fields. The 
t.ake with them a Auou and a Lapu, an< 
the sardar sends one of his sous with thei 
who beef>mes the sardar of the new vi 
lage. First of all the'-Dupu digs out th 
waterpaths of the village. Then the hous 
of tijc Auon.*s'prej)arc(i. Then comes th 
sanlar’s and last of all the other villagers’ 
(.)Llier Naga tribes lack such a colonisin 
act i vil y. 

Namino. 

The sardar gives warlike, famous, an 
heroic names to liis children whicli th 
other [)cople cannot aspire to and if an; 
one is ainbitlous enough to call one of hi 
issues liy such a name, an exclusive luxur 
of the sardar, he is sure to have heaps r 
ridicule and banker showered upon hi 
head. Some villages are named after thei 
sardars. 

ruINCIPLK. (»' SrCCESSION TO PROPERTY. 

On the death of a Serna, his eldest so: 
takes the largest s'liare in the property am 
Llie house of liis fatlier ; and the remainde 
is equally’- divided amongst his other sons. 

The dauglTtcrs have no claim to the im 
moveable property of their lather. Thougl 
they have a certain right to the movabli 
property' if).thcir father was an admittedb 
ricli man. , 

Lvcanthk* n»v. 

The Sernas fanc^’ that certain peopl 
have the power of changing thetvselve 
into tigers. According to them, half th^ 
soul of such a lycanthropist runs mt( 
the forest and takes shelter in a tiger 
whereas the other hall remains in the bodi 
of the man himself. When this tiger i; 
chased by anybody, the balf-souled mai 
instantaneously runs mad aud the peopk 
suspect a lot of things. Some oeoph 
change themselves into tigers in malice anr 
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1 that form * 
estroy the 
ittle of their 
lemies. If the 
gcr is killed 
y chance, the 
lan also dies. 

It is very 
iliieult to te¬ 
ase half the 
from a 
i c r unless 
1 C I y c a n - 
iropist e a n 
it the rcm- 
int of the 
iwmeattast- 
1 Ijy that 
a r t i c u lar 
Ker in which 
s soul rcsi- 
‘S. It is not 
lown if the 
dies at 
1 C iicath of' 
ic luan hut it 
unmistak- 
!) 1 y certain 
lat the niaii 
cs at t h e 
‘ath ot the 
jicr. To make 
li e i r hclici’ 



The vSciiKis Cullivatiiig. 




ell-foundcd they generally trace a siini- 
rityin the outward r.‘p|)earancc of the 
.ijjcr and the man by means of a lew signs, 
bus, if the lyeanthropist ha!^ a wreath 
round his neek, the tiger also must have 
hitiv and red signs across its neck look- 
iglikc a wreath, etc. If the lycanthro- 
ist by chance meets the tiger in the forest, 
le latter generally runs circ?ing about the 
►rmer very eagerly. 

There is a rumour about a Naga of the 
trumi village that*he ran away,asa lycan- 
irope in the forest, and the people who 
:norantly killed him were all drowned.^ 
^hen such a tiger is chf^sed by the people' 
le relatives of the man-tiger become con- 
■iouSi- of it £tft once and they inform the 
lasers about it. My Naga servant 
Huvekey^* has ^ seen his eldest brother 
Luzatulukey” pf the "Khukia’* village 
lid ‘‘Shakutukey’^ of “Hohibi" village 
irn themselves into tigers. He was hira- 
If ot\i\ of the party when the villagers of 
Ivhukia” gave chase to the tiger possessed 
1 tlip^Dul of the aforesaid “Shakutukey". 


lie says that just when a very hot chase 
WHS givtn to the tiger tlie villagers of 
“Hohiln’ * came running by and identified 
it to be Jjhakutukey, whereupon they had 
t() ^ea.se the chase and return home. 
“Shakutukey'' hinisfll admitted that he 
had passed through a crisis. These lycan- 
thropists can c);ringo cithers also into tigers 
but such an opeVation takes up a good deal 
of time. 

Aokicclti’rk aki) its pkodock. 

The Nagas arc an agricultural people. 
The majority of the Sernas are poor and 
some have no corn-field at ail. Some live 
as scrfS|in the liouses of the sardar and the 
rich Alan who gives them fields, and they in 
their turn work in the fields of their mas* 
ters. Wool, corn, kani corn, etc., are their 
chief agricultural iiroduce. They have very 
few wfitcn d fields, but the great majority 
of their fields are dry. If such a dry field is 
located in a.vcry high place and the soil is 
comparatively rather fertile, the Sernas can 
use it for two consecutive years; otlPcr* 
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lyfsetiloy liriYc to leave it nucnlUvrilcd for 
ight opiinc years r so as tr) make 

t fit ior cultivation a>j:aiii. This makes 
heir cultivation a diilicult aiutpainfiil task 
or them. 

The Sernas know ikjI how to weave 
.heir clothes init they arc clever enou|;h to 
lidc their inahilitv hv aflfliieinj^ ti fiilse 
ixcuse that this is “piaihihited’’. The same 
excuse is used to exi>laiu away their igno- 

^ancein the niakiit" of irofi implements 
and weapons. 

These articles they pureliase from the 
Miris, Kan^mas, aud l,otas. Rut now in 
some \illages this iiuiustry ha“s dawned 
and,some iron-made artkios of every day 
ise are being made there. 


TiIEIK FO(JI) and IhONK. 

The Nagas eat cows, boars, dogs, and 
other domcstic animals. Some Nagas like 
to cat monkeys, but bears and deer arc th) 
favourite food of all the Nagas. Tin 
Semas do not cat snakes and tigers 
Among the whole race of the Nagas, tb 
Seinas only know a bit of eleanlinesi 
about their food, but the Aoos are tin 
worst in this matter and the Aiiganii 
exclude nothing from their foodstufi. 

1 have been an c^^c-witness to a very in 
Leresting spectacle. More than once 
have seen both Sernas and Lotas hold : 
grand feast upon the living white ants 
In the dark of the evening when th 
white ants begin to come out from holes ii 
the earth, (juite a number of Serna men am 
women, both young and old, not ti 
speak of the little bo_ys and girls, asscmbl 
at their issuing place and iced themsclvc 
to their heart’s content upon these deli 
eious little things. Some catch a hug 
number for carrying them home. Som 
again gulp them down so greedily and i 
such a large (juantity that it sinipl; 
nauseates one to look at them at the time 
vSonic neej.1 no other food for the night. 

Tlie school b(\vs and the interpreter 
iiiiiced become shy at the sight of us, bu 



Tile SU>m* Prom Which Tlie Senias Hclieve 
That Tlu’v Have Originated. 


THE KUJNS OF GANGAIKOXD\CII{)LAPFKAM 



nch a morbid hesitalion gives 
vny under a much more keen 
emptation bcfo;;c long, and 
atli a little pause they take 
(j their delightful lal 30 ur 
s'ith much more enthusiasm 
hall before. The Sernas do 
ot eat elephants ; perhaps 
ccause no such thing is avail- 
hle in their high-peaked 
lumntains. The Nagas do full 
iif=liee to an animars llesh in 
he strictest sense ol the word. 
;'o the credit of the vSemas, 
,ntas, and Aoos, it may be 
aid that they reject tlic hairy 
)ortion, whereas the Angamis 
rc very careful to retain 
hem. iloney is the iavonritc 
[rink of the Nagaif. 



Tkkatmunt or Dkad bonirs. 


TJie Sernas, like the Angamis and the 
.otas, bury tlieir dead in the f*onrl-yard. 
['he dead l>ody i>l a very little ehikl, five 
<r six days edd, is buried within the house, 
fhe burial takes place (HI the very day of 
he death, (bi the death of a rich man hiS 
elations assemble at his house to mourn 
lis loss and do not bury him until 
Ikw have pertormed some gena on behalf 
d’ his departed soul. Xhe well-known 
,apu digs the grave and placc.s the 
lead.bod3^ in it, lie gets two “khangs” of 
>add3" lor btir^ang eaeh Head body and gets 
I share of the cattle sacrificed in the gena. 
)n the third day of the death another gena 
s performed and the ^^relalivcs of the de- 
x*aseu arc feasted with the meat of a big 
>oar. The relatives of a dead male, on their 
)art, celebrate the gena for six days and 
those of a female for five days, and during 


that term i>f imjnirity none of them do 
any work for themselves. 

On the death of a sardnr or a wealthy 
man, the villagers in a body perform a uni¬ 
versal gena for one day when none of them 
do any work. 

The Senias build small houses over tin 
graves of well-to-do persons with bamboc 
huilt “Machangs” within, whereupor 
they place spears, r/^/os, shields, various 
clothes and luimerous wreathes o; 
“matis." They keep suspended arounc 
the house as many wooden imitations o 
the heiids of wild animals and ferocioui 
i)casts as the deceased had killed in theii 
life-timc*and if any one distinguished him: 
self by* cutting ofi human heads during 
his Iik*-tiine they hang an equal numbei 
of wooden imitations of human hcadi 
around the little house on his grave, 
(lauhati, *^Si’rkni)kanath Mazomdau, 
Assam. i-. M. S 


THE RUINS OF GANGAlKO.^DACllOLAPrRAM 


“Fair Greece ! Sad j'elic of departed worth I 
Immortal, though.no more ! though fallen, great!... ” 

—Byron. 

r HE article deals wdth the ruins of tlie 
dnee great capital of Rojeiidra Cliola, 
situated in a remote corner of fhe 
Udayaipalayam Taluk, Trichinopuly Dis¬ 


trict, and tcniKctid by gutvel road wit 
Aduthurai, a railway station in the Siout 
IncliAn KniKva^, in the Tanjorc District. 

These ruins of India’s forgotten great 
ness of an age—a golden age, whe; 
her emperors extended their pui^sun 
arms beyond the seas, when cmpjre 
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The IliKh Artistic (JatewHv Leading to the Sanctutii From South. 


home of the might; 
intellects, poets 
statesmen, am 
philosophers ; thes 
rtiins ■ ‘‘glimmering 
through the thing! 
that were,” with { 
peculiar witcher] 
anrl delight on t 
moonlit night, strik' 
the beholder wdtl 
the mingled feeling 
of awe, reverenc 
a n d admiration 
There they stand 
phoenix-like, chang 
ing, yet unchangec 
—jes, changing it 
all the varied, am 
charniing processes 
of dila])idation t( 
scarce a mound o 
'■•rumbled sands ! 

IhSTORY, 

This Ct a n g a i 
koiidaehola |) ii ra n 
was nuulc the Capi 
tal of the Umpire, lij 
Kajendra C li o 1 i 
Dev a. snrnamet 
(rangaikonda, s o 3 
and suecessor c 
Rajaraja Chola, win 
reigned irom 1018- 
1 03 5 D.. am 

named it in com 
niemoration of lh( 
con truest s of N%?rlh 
ern India, extending 
as lar north as th 
Ganges. Gangai 
kondachol apuran 
means the town o 
Chola who conquer 
ed Ganga or th 
Ganges. His achieve 


iiighlicr than those of Assyria, Babylon, 
.nd Greece, grew, flourished, and deq'ayed ; 
hesc ruins standing in lonely' dignity, kml 
olemn grandeur, amidst the now desolate 
vaste, defying, ^s it were, the ravages ot 
rime, scorning to note the violent eonvul- 
ions and revolutions thgl wore daily 
icing acted before them, yet remaining 
Jwavs a silent witness ; these ruins, a 


ments as an cmpvxor were immense : hi 
fleet crossing the Bay of Bengal attacke< 
and captured Kadarani the ancient capita 
of Trome, and also the seaports of Taka 
lam and Matlams (MartabanX The an 
nexation of Nicobar and Andaman Islandi 
soon follow'cd the conquest of Pegu. Sayi 
V. A. Smith, the well-known author oi th 
“Uarly History of India” : 


oonument of I'/teriiit y, “oiu e the Dome ol 
.'bought, the Pal.'iee oi the Soul." and the 


'‘OuriDjj the eaihcr ycais t^f his reiiit), Rajeudr 
t'lixlH i>tva, had ticciirtcd himself wilh « succcssm/ 
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The Tall Pvraundal Tower, and the Coloasal Bull ^[od 


f wars against the northern 
owers. He came into enllisiun 
vTn with Mahipal», King of 
ehar and Bengal, and brought 
is army to the banks of the 
anges. In memory of this ex- 
loit, he assumed the title of 
angaikonda, and built a now 
:ipital city, which he called 
rangaikondacholapuram. Near 
Ilia city he constructed a vast 
rtihcial lake with an embank- 
lent 1(5 miles long, fully [iro- 
ided with the ncctssnry ‘<lui- 
•s, and channels for the iriiga- 
i>m of a large area. The cUy 
as adorned by a inagnifioi’ni 
.ilacc, and a gigantic temple 
iishrining a Hngnin. funned of 
black granite monolith do ft. 
igli. The ruins of these stiuc- 
nres, sadly defaced by the 
rivnges of Modern tltilitarians 
I search of building^' materials, 
till stand in lonely grandeur* 

1 a desolate region «)f iheTricIii- 
upolv District. The sciilpfiiics 

I the temple arc of singular 
\celience.*‘ 

hi hts new capital, 

^'ijendra Chola Deva 
milt the gig;antie teinjile 

II the model of the temple 
ft Tanjore. The temple is 
urroinided by an enclo- 
turc measuring 580 ft. by 
i7(l ft. and at the eorners* 
itaml the liastions, now 
n a.ruined eundition. 

The tow^r is built in* a 
lyramidal form, mcasur- 
ng about 240 ft. high, 
ind the base of it isvso 
)roft<i, that it is popular- 
y supposed that the 
ihadow of the Lower, 
lever falls beyond the 
lase. The bull-god that 
aces the temple is said to 
ic monolithic—but the 
irokcn pieces of masonry 
ihow it to be otherwise 
—and its height may be 
‘onceived a comparison with the size 
)f tilt man standing in the photograph liy 
.he side of it. 

The works of art and sculpture are of a 
^'ery high standard, and the cost and 
abour that should have been spent in the 
-onstruction of the artistic gateway that 
cads 'to the sanctum sanctorum may be 
^agined by a look at the photograph, 
fhere are two gateways, one in the south, 


aiuh obe in the north, measuring 60 ft 
high. 

The surrounding gallery' of two 8 tore 5 'i 
Iiigh was a magnificent sPructure. Wha 
with, the ravages of time, what with thi 
utilitarian view'—‘‘Civilized Vandalism”- 
of the Company’s Government to build th 
Lower Annicut (1836), and the Jubile 
Tank at )ayangondachoIapurani, fhes 
piles of ruins look sadder, affording‘ai 
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Che Remaining? r<>rti(jn of the thillfry, vvliiih 
Slone un i other Huiidinpf Materials 


onee Kxteiultil TI>n>uRhont the RruKara fu)ni which (hunite 
Were Removed to Build the j/ower Aimicut in 18«i0. 

t>\ l\. K.il,\:i)uiiiiuilEcini h’t;o 

'j.itK »i N.iil MiVil, Kiiiiili.iUnnsilil. 


awful contrast, ui' wbat it had bi^cn, and 
what it is now ! 

But Oh ! where are the palat'cs, the 
baths, the j^ardens, the pleasure groves ? 
A.las ! gone, gone are the dtiys of the 
glorious Rajendra Chola, gone are the 


village assemblies, the ‘‘little*’republics” 
and the gr«»fit Rnipire itself, obeying th 
predestined laws, lias perished ! Jlic jace 
is writ in the RWok^>f Time ! 

K. KAMACHANDRA^ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INDIAN PROBLEM 


P OLITICAL phenomena are at llot/toni 
but psychological phenomena. So it 
behoves the student of psychology 
no less than politician to study, and 
if possible, also to solve, the problems 

P resented by political eon^plexities. The 
ndian situation is one of the greatest 
problems before the world. Politicians of 
various schools and divergent views have 
lad their full say. Let the problem now 


be attacked not from the standpoint o 
politics, but from that of human nature. 

That a malady, and that of a ver 
serious nature, exists, is uhdisputed, Bu 
the diagnosis has hitherto been a mattei 
of the greatest dispute. The causes dis 
covered are many, and the remedies, pres 
crihed arc still more. 

It is amusing as well as amazing ti 
witness the singular spectacle of the leaden 
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)f the oppositfc parties clecidinpj their own 
asc. Every judge may not be A very acute 
awycr, but it is essential that he ^lould 
lot belong to any of the parties concernctL 
Absolute detachment is of course iiApossi- 
)Ie in politics—every Indian has tin ug- 
onscious bias in favour of India and every 
inglishman has the same in favour of 
England,—but relative detachment in th^ 
:tudy of a problem so complex is not only 
losirable, it is essential, it is impierativc. 

V party leader is ex hyjHJthesi an impas- 
ioiicd enthusiast, a biassed advocate, 
■oid of balanced judgment. lie \Y(Ail^d 
•ease to be a party leader the moment He 
■ievved the (jucstions affecting his party 
,vith impartiality and detachment. This 
,'cry fact discpialifies him for arriving at 
ui equital>le solution ol a j^roblcm so full 
if emotional factors as the futui'c oi the 
iritish in India. ' . 

It would be interesting, if not also 
nstruetivc, to aciju'aint ourselves with 
■ onic of the causes di.scovcrcd and remedies 
>rescribed. 

First, comes the theory of revenge. H 
neans that the British in India by their 
iceds of oppression, tyranny, treachery 
uul deceit have made themselves obnoxi- 
)iis to the people of India who are now 
iceking every opportunity to avenge them¬ 
selves. Repression, pure .and naked, is, 
according to this theory, the proper 
teme(l3^ 

Next, th^rc is the opinion that it is 
A’cstern education that has turned the 
leads of the Indian people, so the Gnvern- 
nent has only to curtail education in 
udef to stop sedition and discontent. 

Then there is another school whose 
ormula is that the Indiatj unrest is es¬ 
sentially an un-employment problem, so 
that if the British could manage to create 
a sufHeiently large number of employments 
an- the educated classes, theit; would be 
an end of all*the trouble. 

There is yet another class of jiolitieiai-^ 
who are convinced that* the entire unrest 
is due to tlic exclusion of religion and 
tlieoJ6gy from our modern scheme of 
education, so that if we could make Indian 
education a little theological, India could 
be won back, • 

These are some of the typical causes 
discovered by professional politicians to 
be at "the root of the Ijidian discontent. 
Let us consider these separately. 

1* * If the alienation of India is due 
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solely' to isolated acts of misdeed on the 
part of British GlTicials, 1k)\v i.s it that 
the isolated acts of British justice and 
benevolence, far more numerous, have 
failed to bring ab;>ut a reversal of this 
feeling of aversion? Has not England 
given India many good things? Has she 
not given her roads,’ bridgCvS, canals, rail¬ 
ways, j)ost oflices.' telegraphs, hospitals, 
libraries, colleges, universities? Is India 
utterly insensible to these blessings of 
British rule? Or would it be seriously 
contended that Indians as a race are 
wholly devoid of that universal human 
instinct—gratitude ? Moreover, is it not a 
fact that India jdaecd herself under British 
rule willingly ? She was as a whole never 
won by (‘on([itest. She placed herself 
hlmost voluntarily under Britain's pro- 
tecti(jn. This was more than a century 
and a half ago. Sixty years ago she got 
an opportunity of repudiating her choice, 
but instead of that she ratified it. As for 
the remedy suggested, has repression 
succeeded in aii> cotiiilry at any time? 
It failed in’Russia, failed in Turkey, failed 
in France, failed in Hngland herself. In 
India too it has had its trial. Since the 
3 *ear 1007, there has been an unbroken 
succession of repressive laws in the 
Statute Book, stringent and yet more 
stringent. And the only eonsc(jucnee has 
been a corresponding increase of lawless¬ 
ness. j\nare‘hisin, utterly foreign to Indian 
history,^took its l)irth in 10()<S, and cvei 
since have deeds of violence, political 
dayoilie^s, assassinations, and virulence ol 
language continued to go up. 

2, Tlie cause discovered here is only 
partially true, but the remedy suggested 
is entirely inapplicable. Let the advocates 
of this view reflect. Is it at all practica¬ 
ble to* check the evcr-incrcasing volume oi 
educational progress? It is now some 
years since Hhe bureaucracy have been 
doing their kvel liest, in'the name ol 
cfliciency, to keep down the number oi 
the school-going population. But what 
hasbc<lu the result? A growing number 
of private schools, private colleges, and 
now comes the inauguration of a national 
university. The school-gomg populatior 
far from going down is constantly 
on tht increase.* 

3. The third reason adduced is 
singularly puerile. Is the unrest confmec 
wholly, or even largely, to the unsucce^^,sfu] 
employment-seeking class ? Just the rcvcr/?e 
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t is precisely the “a^^ita^or” class who 
lot oiilv do iifft seek Goveranicnt eniploy- 
acuts, but very oi'ten positively decline to 
Lcccpt them when ofl'ered. Besides, the 
k>ve*'nment have for, several years been 
hrowinff open to the dark-complexioned 
lij^h ofTiccs hitherto preserved for the 
vliite ; yet there is not the slie:htest sign 
)f decrease in the prevailin^^ unrest. 

4. The last observation is also clearly 
ipposed to facts. It is not the want of 
heological instruction but the excess ol’ it 
hat pervades the Indian home atnios- 
ihere. Nur is there a dearth of denomina- 
ional and sectariati schools and colleges 
vherc theological instruction forms an 
ntegral i)ari of the currienlum. Sucli in- 
titutions are not few and fan between, 
rhey flourish at every im|)orirint plaeC 
hroughout the countiy. And it is to he 
loted that not a few of the political in- 
.ernecs and deteuns liave hailed from the 
cligious and priestly classes. The un- 
mviable position that the Arya Samajic 
iocieties have long held in the nlFicial eyes 
s known to all. And who in Upper Iiiilia 
Iocs not know tliat such avowedly theo- 
ogical and religious institutions as the 
^.luslini College of Divinity at Cawnpur, 
seminary fur the Study of Ouran at Delhi, 
xnd the Servants of Kuaha (Mecca) Society 
irc the objects of special attention of the 
Police and the C.I.D. 

Thus it is apparent that none of the ex¬ 
planations Ijitherto advanced have tackled 
:he rc£il difiiculty. Some of them" are en- 
irely wrong, and some are only p^irtiqlly 
:rue. 

What then is the correct etiology ? 

The fault lies not so mueli at tlie door 
:>f the eiupiirers as with tho metliod of in- 
rjuiry they Iiave uoconscnpusly adopted. 
they have exclusively used the Inductive 
dan. They liave arrived at diverse eon- 
fusions, ])ut the method oh induction is 
common to all. All of them have observed 

some external ])benomeiia-.very one 

:hoosing his phenomena according to his 

personal predilection,-have gcmfralized 

them, and based their conclusions on the 
same. 

Now this method so useful in scientific 
nqiiiries has its limitations. The mere 
fact that the results have been so divefrgent 
is enough to show that this particular 
nquiry does not lend itself to this method. 
Th^ subject is unmanageable by the induc- 
iye method owing partly to its extreme 


natural complexity, partly to the impossi. 
bility of ex?^jeriineliting upon the immeust 
and bewildering details collected round it 
and partly to the force of bias and pro 
jiidicei attending it. It is no disparage 
inent of the inductive method to hold thai 
it is not of universal application. Then 
arc occasions when instead of being helpfu 
It is a positive hindrance. Even Davie 
Hume, who can nowise be termed an anti 
empiricist, was ol)Iiged to discard its vsi 
in ins Natunil History of as als( 

in his far greater works, The Treaffso, am 
'Thv Inquiry, 

Lei us try the same expedient. Let u 
reverse the process in vogue. Instead a 
proceeding from the concrete to Ih 
abstiviet, let us proceed from the abslrae 
to the concrete. Let us'take our stand oi 
internal ]>riiiciples, primary’’ and original 
instead of c^etcrnal events that elude ex 
pcriniciit. 

Just as the only \Vay of gaining a dici 
sive victory is to march direct at Ih 
capital and not to stop at the frontiei 
so the surest and simplest way to guide u 
out of the present labyrinth is a common 
sense inspccLion of our own minds and t( 
find out the general principles that goven 

human feelings find human actions-no 

to get confused in the bewildering detail 
of the concrete.facts, but to seize at th 
fundamental springs of conduct—and thei 
to apply these to the particular case befor 
us. * ^ 

Thus the^ problem is iniincnsely simpli 
fled. A few simple propositions rcspectini 
human naturoi wjU furnish us with j 
proper solution. Here they are '•* 

First:—Assertion of the individual wi^ 
is one of the fundamental projicrtics of tli 
human mind." Self-rule is the universa 
desire. Hvery^ liuman being, nay ever 
animal, high or low, loves indepeiideiict 
Tliis is one*of the first pHneiplcs of seiitien 
life. Anybody who disputes this is not fi 
Lo be reiisuued with. 

Secondly :—Suriender of iudivjdual free 
dom is only possible either when there is i 
complete absence of self-con^ciousu^s, o 
when there is serious risk of loss of one’ 
life or means of living (uo.matter whethe 
one’s idea of diving’ is modest or exag 
gerated). Court parasites and syco 
phants come under the last category 
Their idea of ‘livjng’ makes them* thin! 
that unless they demean themselves thej 
cannot get on, , 
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Thirdly :—As soon as this jisk is over 
[lereisa spontaneous revivai of the, said 
^ling—“there is without any external 
itervcution an automatic reappci^rance* 
f the same strong feeling of self-assertion 
—and now with added impatience at the 
>nlinuance oi the old regime. Witness 
le zeal and fury with which an idolator. 
inverted to rationalism hastens to Ijreak 
is idols. 

Fourthly Once this feeling is roused, 
■pression and concession alike on the part 
( the protector are unavailing. Kepr^^s- 
on is ])ound to drive the jyroLcf^c into 
.*sf>eration who will seize the earliest 
;)port*unity of making open revolt. Xor 
in a policy of eouciliatioii do any good, 
•r ever^^ concession is sure to bo taken as 

sign of weakness. Total liberation is 
le only remedy. 

I*\icts from history of various natiiMis 
id countries can easily be adduced to 
ipport these propositions. Readers who 
lay insist on .having inductive evidence 
ill flo well to look at an account of 
ledia'val Europe in any good book on 
uropcan History, wiierc they will see 
jw national self-consciousness of tvarious 
irbarian tribes came into existence, how 
ith a sense of proud nationalism they re- 
■nted the interference of both the emperor 
!id the ])Opc (the two mightiest powers ol 
le time) in their affairs, and how finallv 
ley tlircw off all nlleguince to both and 
:eame full_f independent. Hut to cite 
K‘h facts is sn|)erliuuus. The .e jiropusi- 
ons arc not based on any chain of 
iduetivc evidence; they aiTe merely the 
ipression of tlie ultimate facts of human 
ind. They are not derived from cx- 
-rience. Observation and historical evi- 
mce can only illustrate them ; they can- 
-)t prove them. Their truth entirely 
-pends on an insj^icction and reading of 
jr own mipds. They are part of the 
institution of things. 

Now, the collective mind, though* 
liferent in many respeAs from the in- 
vidu^l mind^is entirely at one with it 
^ this particular respect. That is to say, 
ic truth of these propositions holds gooil 
s much in the cilse of peoples as in the 
ise of individtfals—the conduct of the 
irmer is as inexorably governed by these 
Lws as that of the latter. 

To c6me to the application of these 
sychological axioms. From the Indian 
:an(]-}!)oiut, British rule is mi absolutely 


foreign domination. Englishmen ar 
foreigners to India in race' in colour, i 
religion, in language, in customs, in ten 
perament, in short in every respect sav 
what constitutes tlfc common ground c 
liiiraanity. India allowed herself to b 
placed under British^ protection (and rati 
fied her choice) at times when excessiv 
internal dissensions’and distractions hai 
made her void of self-consciousness. Ever; 
individual is liable to fits of distraction 
And so is every people. India acceptcc 
England as her protector when the bare 
meter of her political consciousness liac 
reached the lowest point. But lapse o 
self-consciousncsvs docs not endure. Thi 
was bound to he a mere passing phase 
jildgincni was destined to return sooner o 
later. 

And return it did, perhaps sooner thai 
the rulers had anticipated. With th 
advent ol British rule peace and tran 
(luility began to reign supreme in i 
country which had long been opprcssei 
with intern^il feuds,—in fact this is pr< 
cminentl}^ the blessing of British rule. I 
reign of peace, however, invariably bring 
with it some attendant vocations of it 
own, the most important of which is th 
vocation of knowledge. The British di( 
all they could to encourage the spread c 
education consistent with their policy o 
carrying on the work of subordinate adnii 
nistration through the native agency 
Now, cduication is tlic great revealcr o 
one's latent possibilities. An uiiiuterrupt 
cd i«eigii'of ])eacc was in itself suflicien 
to bring about awakening. Spread of edu 
cation served as a powerful stimulus. 1 
was bound to hasten the revival of 
feeling of self-c*onsciousness that had laij 
dormmat so long. And that it lias done 
Education has done its work. It ha 
thoroughly re^viudled the dead embers o 
self-will. It is now beyond the power o 
any Government to stop it. All effort 
directed to this end will mei'ely serve t< 
further Uie cause of education. No hiimai 
agency, ^however powerful, is capable o 
stilling the spirit of self-consciousness ii 
any individual or community once it i 
roused. The lion has tasted blood ; it i 
futile tp lament the consequences, 

India tolerated, even welcomed, foreigi 
rule when she was in a state of stupor 
She can tolerate it no more. She is nov 
fully awake. It is no use at this junctifri 
to recount the good that British rule hue 
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[one to India. It is of no avail to cnu- 
ucnite the hchefits conferred by Britain on 
.his depciKiency. You cannot keep a man 
n j)ernianent bodtla^e, if lie wills to be 
ree, by reminding him that once you rcs- 
ued him from great danger and that since 
hen you have fed him well in compeusa- 
ion of the menial duties that he performs 
or you. 

The arguments so frequently used by 
Liiglo-Indians to prove that India is iii- 
apable of self-rule liecause she is still so 
lackward in ])oiut of literacy, religious 
olcration, etc., arc amaxingly nd hoini- 
icm. India may or may nut be capable of 
iclf-rulc, init it is India, and India alone, 
vho can judge of her cum^petency. No 
oreigiUT lias *aiiy iiusiness to act as the 
irbiter of her destiny. Such arguments do 
lot touch the real issue. The only crucial 
luint is,—does India mean to assert her 
vili ? (>bviousl 3 '' she does. And there all 
.alk about her incompetence ijccomcs sheer 
rrelcvancc. What would these dictators 
A' India’s late say if Germany w'ere to 
:mploy similar arguments in reference to 
ielgiuni ? Let us imagine a German with 
dl the air of ])aternal concern addressing 
bus an audience of the Belgians :—“Look 
icre, my l>o 3 ^s, you arc far inferior to us in 
)oiut of literacy, culture, toleration, etc. 
iVe mean to educate you in the art of 
■ivilization gradually and by progressive 
itages. This would take a period of 
several centuries. Till that tinv? arrives, 
^velcomc us as your kind masters.” Let 
:he champion ol Anglo-lndia rellett on* this 
jicturc. The only ilillerenee that he would 
be able to detect in the analogy will only 
aeqentuate his own weakness, since Ger- 
nany has at any rate the right of con¬ 
quest, wliile he cannot put lorwavd even 
.hat plea. 

What then is the conclusion ? Are the 
British to relinquish their Uovernmeut ol 
India altogether ? Are they after their 
rule ol 160 years to leave this country bag 
and baggage ? 

To expect this is to expect tht impos¬ 
sible, 'liie British w'ould be more than 
human it they' could be persuaded to adopt 
this course. Their scil-iuterest demands 
that they must always try to keep ^ndia in 
their grip. Scll-inteicst fs at the root of 
all human conduct, however altruistic 
some poitions of it may seem to be. The 
sOMic general principles of human nature 
that incite India to assert independence 


impel England with equal imperativeness 
to cqntinii^ her hold. Just as it is hard tc 
find an individual Indian with any degree 
of sclf-respcct willing to tolerate foreign 
rule, so it is extremely rare to come acrosi 
an individual Englishman with any sense 
ol self-interest prepared to relinquish ai 
empire so fertile tind so rich in natura 
resources. Here the Indian and the Britor 
take their stand on equally st-able ground 
They both cling to the fundamental pi'in 
eiplrs of human life—self-assertion and sell 
interest. 

, Ts there then no solution ? Can then 
be no compromise ? rreeeding discussioni 
have made us familiar witli the root causi 
of discontent. Why is there a growing 
intolerance of British ^rule in India ? Be 
cause the rulers are foreigners, bceans< 
they are aliens, because the Indian com 
niunity seeks to find an outlet lor sell 
assertion. This is ^ precisely the poiu 
where the shoe pinclies. So the only^ wa; 
to bring about a settlement is to remov 
this bar, the bar of iordirti su]\jccti(fn—U 
eliminate this factor as far as possible. 

Now it is neither possible nor indecc 
very desirable that racial, religious aiK 
linguistic antagonism between the tw< 
communities be dispensed with, and abso 
lute identity be*established between them 
But it is surely nossiblc to do away witl 
the political bonctage, so that the Indiai 
may feel that the Jlriton is not a foreigner 
does not belong to a difierou^ nation, bu 
is the same as he is. 

In short, the pinch of subjection is thi 
root cause ; political equality is the sol 
remedy. To achieve this end in its entirct; 
is not easy; to achieve it to a very consi 
dei'able extevt is not difficult. As thing 
go at present, the Indian feels at ever 
step, in every walk of life, that in his ow; 
country he belongs tp a subject peoplc- 
that in hi^ own motherland it is for bin 
to obey and for the foreigners to com 
*^niand. He finds that even the legislatur 
makes invidious distinctions—law’s for hit 
are different from those for /ihe white mar 

But bad as these laws are in p?inciplt 
they are far worse in practice. And no 
only in law^-courts, but in clubs, in offices 
in hotels, in universities, in councils, ii 
railway carriages, in short whitherwan 
the Indian turns, he experiences humilic 
tion and indignitpr, till at last his I'esourcc 
of patience and resignation are cxhaustei 
and embers burst into ffames. 
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Absolute equality and complete recipro- 
ity alone can allay the excited* feelings of 
n outraged India. * 

Do the present rulers, by their actions 
athcr than words, afford us any Chance 
i hoping for the better ? ’ , 

Let the following recent incidents, 
ypical of many others that arc happening 
ilmost every day, answer the (juestioii* 
give the ncwsjiaper reports almost 
LTbatim:— 

Madras, Januat y. 1>. 

A. Culllcy, a guard oa the M. and S. AI. Kail* 
:ay, was charged wiih having inteifcrcd with* the 
!>mfort of two Mahoincdan “(iosha” hulics, who lt)r 
ant oj room in second class were travelling in first 
lass willi the pet mission of railway othci.tls, having 
greed to pay addili >nal fare. Dn a couiplaliit made 
V I wo Kiirt'pean ladies, who were travelling in the 
ainc eouipjirtment, * tlie guard compelled the 
(Tosha” ladies to leave the compartment. The 
nard w'as convictcil by the Sulj-I>ivisJf»n.il Magis- 
ratc and sentenced to pay a line ol*Ks. ‘JO , 

The Sessions Judge referred llic case to tlic High 
ourl with a lecommendalion that the conviction 
hould he set aside. Tlieir Lordships jusliec Ahdnr 
tahiin and Justice Napier upheld the convictiou and 
entelicc. 

Transpose the ieriiis “(ioslm ladies’* 
uid “European ladies** in the aI)ovc 
)aragraphs, and the mockery of British 
ustice will lie apparent to the Buropeans. 
‘Gosha** ladies are those avIio oliservc 
;trict seclusion, and their being cniuftcllcd 
)y a male guard to vaeaU' their compart- 
nent which they rightfully oceui)icd 
ncrely 1o f>blige the women (jf his race 
s the higifest pitch ot insult that tliey 
:ould be subjected to. Aifd yet tlie 
‘European*’ guard gots off scot-free with 
i tri'-^ial fine of Rs. 20, iiihl a rcconiinci]- 
In Lion by the Sessions Judge for annul- 
mcni of the sentence ! 

Another case • 

Dvlhi, Jan. 0. 

“Uelorc Mr. Currk*, Additional District Magis- 
rate, Kai Bahadur Sultan Singh, Kais, Delhi, filed a 
omplaint against Lieut. \Vid(iict)mbe, Indian Army, 
>elhi, under Sections 504 and 525 I, P. C. for alleged 
issault. The complainant said he arrived at Dejhi 
Railway station b}’’the Punif^b Mail on 8th January 
iblH, and as he came out of the gate ol ihc Railway 
ilatfojm his seijrant came up to him weeping. On 
}eing asked the servant informed the complainant 
Lhat he had been kicked by a Sahib. The complain- 
inl, thereupon, a.sked the servant why and by whom 
le had been kicked and in reply the servant pointed 
.o three Eurojieafls, saying lhat one of them had 
ticked him. The complainant finding that they were 
letting into the tonga ready to leave, approached 
Lheiii t^ ascertain if his servant had been kicked by 
niiy <me of them for any fjfuiU, so lhat lie might 
reprimand his servant if necessary. Instead of reply¬ 
ing to the complainant’s (|bcry, the accused grew 


insolentb’threatening and said, “what the hell are 
you talking” .and gave him a stunping blow in the 
right eye, smashing the eyc-glasscs. A great .stir haj 
!)cen caused ami indignation prevails among th< 
Indinn cili^cns.” • 

The sc(iuel :— # 

“Delhi, January 15. 

' Kai B.'ihadur SuUaa Singh Versus Lieut, Widdi 
coinlic came uf) for hearing lietove Mr. M. L. Currie, 
Additional Disfrict M.aaigtrate lo-day. The accuser 
took his seat in the dock and as the Rai Bahadur pro 
cecilcfl witJi the evidence of assault Ihc accused patic 
tuaU'd it with smiles oi tnamph After prusecutior 
evidence the accused made the billowing statement: 
On Moiidav night I came out of the station and wcnl 
straight and sat down in a tonga. There were twe 
other pw.iple with me. I came out first. Just aflei 
1 sat down in the tonga 1 saw the two people will 
me liaving an argument with two Babiis just outsidi 
the door. A third Halm came up to me, but I did nol 
hear what he sniil. I then got out of the tonga ant 
^ent over to two fiicnds. On coming up to then 
one I»al)ii, who *.vas standing theru in a very exciter 
manner and waving his arms about in a threateain> 
way, accused me of kiciiitig his servant which 1 dc 
nied. He repeated the cliargc and asked my name 
Thereupon I lost my temper and the result is that hi 
has hts eves tied up. 

Mr. M. L. Currie in the cour.se of the judgmen 
debrered to-da 3 * says after stating the facta of th( 
case “The ojdy tjuestinii that calls for decision is 
whether tlie accused icceived aufiicient provocatioi 
to warrant ass.aull. Anyone might be annoyed a 
being accused of ass.aulLing somebody cl.se’s servant 
Tliis however does not justib* liim in hitting th 
man. In view of all the circumstances aud taking 
into account the youth ot the accused, I think \ 
moderate fine will be a fit punishment. 1 therefor 
order him to pay a tine ol Rs. 25. 

“.V huge crowd attended the court. An exemplar 
punishment was expected.” 

Kotlfmg need be added to the abovt 
accountt except perlinps that the gfentle 
man S(\ assaulted and brutally insulted b] 
the bully who wore king's uniform is on< 
of tlio most respected citixens of the metro 
polls, a title-holder and an Honorary 
Magistrate. %Tlic decision of the presiding 
Magistrate ii5 incxpliealile unless it ii 
assuflied that he fully shared the propensi 
ties of the culprit aud was potentially ii 
S3onpatliy ^Vitb him. 

If iuckJciits like tliese are unable tc 
produce extreme bitterness and icscntmetn 
in the mind of the insulted nation, nothing 
else cofi. Constant feeling of liclplcssncs! 
leads to despondency, and there is but i 
step from despondency to desperation 
Sir Rabindrzinath Tagore*s is not a nami 
unknown in Europe. This philosopher 
poet* this embjem of sobriety, while speak 
ing of the unexplained and unexplainabli 
intcrnmcat of one of his pupils, is eon 
strained to make the following observa 
tious 
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“We arc anxiously waitin^^ for some story to 
Jcvelop but the S't^>ry takes a cruelly loo^ time to 
:omc out about the poor boy. Also our ^jrievanccs 
we must bear without any claim upon anybody for 
explanation or redress,*if such be the decree of our 
rulers. But when we are asked to have blind faith on 
5urh dark methods, even our oriental training in the 
virtue of resignation does not help us/’ 

Let all friends of England and of India 
make a note of this tone of sheer despoii- 
I3enc3^ The depth of feeling revealed by 
these words of the Sage of the East is not 
to he taken lightly. 

Yet no extent of isolated wrongs rec¬ 
tified can have the effect of reconciling a 
people who feel the sting of subjection 
every moment of their life, unless the 
whole idea of subjection and domination 
is banished altogether from fftie scheme 
of (Government. A spirit of cordial eou- 
cilralion can only prevail when both par¬ 
ties interchange mutual courtesies. What¬ 
ever mav be the exact form of the future 
gOYcrmncnt of India, it is ahsoluteU" 
essential that its guiding principle should 
be reciprocity, complete and unijualified ; 
a recognition of the absolute equality of 
the Indians and Britishers. No disability 
on one side, no privilege on the other. 
And the only practical way of effecting 
this is that the two communities be 
merged into one politically'. There should 
be no separate Govcrnnienl of India sub¬ 
jected to the control of the Government of 
England, but only one Supreme (Goverii- 
meut of the Federal British Eqipirc in 


which England and India ^as also othei 
countries connected with Britain) shoulc 
he linked as co-partners. Fraternity, no 
subjection, is the irreduciljlc minimum o 
Indians demand. Is England ready ti 
fraterni;ce ? Let her reflect twice befon 
she ventures to utter a refusal. 

Preposterous though this suggcstioi 
may seem to politics-ridden brains, yet n^ 
other alternative is possible. If Rnglam 
wishes to retain Iicr connection wftl 
India she must look at the facts as thej 
stand, and not as she wishes them to be 
Eyery one of us has to bow to the inevi 
table. No human agency is potent cnougl 
to direct a river to flow back to its source 

India is already lost to England ii 
spirit. In this way' alone can she be woi 
back and kept linked with her for an in 
definitely lun^^ time. 

If the present study'^ has hurt the inter 
ests of some, the writer can offer no ape 
logy. A psychological investigation aim 
at truth, or more correctly', at truth so fa 
as it can be comprehended by our rcAso) 
and senses. It cannot promise to brinj 
happiness to all or any. 

The supreme test of statesmanship i 
to avoid revolutions, and this can only bi 
done by a prompt and frank rceognitioi 
of the possibilities of the situation and Ir 
a wise adjustment pf means to ends. 

Blessed are those who possess the gift c 
provision. 

A MTsSALMAN Ps^lIOLOGlST 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Thk Red Laugh Gcr7u- Baroniu puhlishul 
tht Cornkill Company, Boston. ^ 

This volume gives us a colleciiou of short poems 
by the talented authoress of that excellent little 
3rama, The Modern Pba:wx. Jfwe Itujk for vuiiety 
in a volume of verse we have enough of it here both 
as regards the sentiments expressed and the metres 
used. The first two pieces hOtfA'ever,*—“Thfe Red 
Laugh” (from which the volume takes its title) and 
“The Question,”—seem to he connected by a com¬ 
munity of subject matter. The authoress looks at 
the convulsion which now shakes the world, 
the w’urkings of that 


*‘Arch-fi?nd of all dark worlds tjiat be, 

Whose poisoned breath blows scorching o'er 
^ Fair lands of late prosperity— 

Deep irrigated nv,w with gore,” 
and she feels about those who participate in tbi 
bloody play that f ^ 

“Their hearts arc closed, their reason gone, 
3'hrough reddened mist they cannot sec, 

They groping, stumble wildly, on 
Engaged in vile absurdity.” 

She sees that * 

‘‘The beasts are tramping o’er the world 
The maddened hordes by Mammon lcd^-> 

While from the North’s snow'-lock’d enibi;nce 
Reach fri'zen fmgeiV? begging bread”— 
and the questioning cry inevitably comes from beif 
“Where"ait thou, (iod ?“ 
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REVIEW?^ AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


There is a tetulfncy in some poems tow.'irJs an 
pi^]frariimatic mode of expression wUtcj^ however is 
icver carried too iar. “flow 1 Love” Is a c^sc tu 
)oint and here she tells us how she hates 

“The coward who links arms with regret, 

Tlic weaklings who lean on atonement, • * 

The weak-kneed charity of the ultra-respectable, 
The sterilized vice of the hypocrite, • 

All who obey too easily.” 

The “Echoes” is a beautiful imaginalive piece, 
cliing us about the lairy (|ueen, and the home of the* 
nenuaid and how 

“At night the sea would gently moan 
• With echoes from that hidden home.’’ 
“Waiting” is replete with classical recollections ;— 
“With tile masonic Sficrates * 

If virtue he but knowledge true • 

You did discuss ; and failed to see , 

The burning flame that h-aped at you. 

Across the Pincian hills yon ga/ed. 

As the iinmoital eily passed 

With mourniiil dirge, vour vi^lon cleared 


And saw vour si'iil revealed at last.” 

“The Triad’' expresses the poetess’ longings alter 
he unusual and she a.sks for pain and love in turn 
:id coiieludes witli a pi aver lor death,— 

“Oh send me Death that I may see * 

The beauty in the igyslcr^' 

When beaten hope has lied ' 

For only light from flame divine 
• Can feed ihfs fatuisheil soul ul mine 
When fire-bred love lies dead.” 

“ The Storm” is powerful and piclurestpic and the 
legtilar metre is elective in the way of illustrating 
he clmngeful aspects of the plienomenon. The call 
I love is again felt in the “Awakened” and she cries 


lit at the end 

“Dove, I awake, I awake ; 

And to life, to hope, and to freedom 

1 add the birth of my laughter.” 

“The S>kctclies” lose none oV their suggest! veiicss 
iccause of their shortness. Here are two or three : 

' “The sn-.w ami ram 

^'atess and soothe, 
lJut the wind saiidens,-^- 
Jt is the deep rumbling 
Earth—echo « 

• ♦ OI all the gods' despair.” 

“Sweet white rose sprinkled with the dew, 
How well you pla^' >our part ! 

For who would dream on seeing you 
The canker e.ats _vonr heart ?'' 

“A dense, dark pull drapes the autumn sky 
In premature mourning ; 

Pciow on Earth’i^charred altar 
Piny incense is placed ♦ 

As a last .^ad rite 
By the passing forest.” 

It is useless to multiply (|UOtalions, for nelthc^ 
lie remarks of a critic nor the study of passages 
aken out of theit context can help one to under¬ 
land tefe beauty of a piece of literature. On the 
diolc it may be said that for the genuine lover of 
oetry this book will have a charm of its own and 
rill never fail to atti'act the discerning reader. 

« NiRMAL KuUAK SlDDHANTA. 


The PtTRANAS by 1C. Rugharama Dandiliya, pp. 
2. Travancorc. 

This pamphlet on the Pttranlx aims to popularise 
ke recondite results ol investigation of scholars into 
l^e subject. The object is laudable, especially in this 


age of pseudo-specialisation. But the method adopt 
cd for the teah.sation of that object is far from satis 
factory. As a pojmlar treatise it *s loo much cu 
cumbered with quotations from authoriiies am 
pedantic digressions. As a scientific monograph it ii 
too narrow in Its range of survey and too hasty ii 
its .ambitious generalii?atious : “History is thi 
biography of Society”, “History is the anatomy o 
the nation”—5uch catching reflections are scatterec 
indiscriminately all over* the paper, without an^ 
attempt to bring out their real significance wit! 
reference to the Paurauic literature of Ancient India 

an iiistauce of reckless historical comparison w< 
ipiotc the wild parallelism suggested betvvreii tin 
Indian sage V^yasa and the Athenian tyrant Pisistra 
tu**. Tile writer betrays his ardour in social reform 
He easily detects “pious frauds and interpolations In’ 
the Puraiias. But he forgets that the attitude off 
historian towards historic materials is something 
very difl'crcnt fioin the attitude of a social rcformei 
using tliose mat<*iials for his propagandisin. History 
is not a “Book of Quotations” h»r platform preachers 
D, is a Uoiikof J.ifc—throhliing, pulsating, evolv 
mg life, fvverv histone matcri.'il must he approach 
rd in that f^arred det.achnient of spirit and deej 
Sr.icldhi witliout which Life never reveals its deepes 
Truth. 

Frofkssok of Uistorv 

\ I'lrAl.J F.N^IK Ti) Am f IoD-UKMEVF.RS of tVKR’ 

(Joo-.MYTil ; \Vu \T IF I.EMIS TO. PiimphkiS Oj 
the Sii/fuij 

Trasli. 

N'ed.wtv .\m) the Thkff. Poi.icus hy JV 
Sulfnimti//\'.t An’i/r, A[.A. Pp. 4. Reprinted fron 

the Vtdiinia KeSiXri. 

Not worth reading. 

I'jjrs ox (/) Ki-r.iorous AND Mor.m. KnrCA 
iioN IN St^itoois AND (/ 7 ) NviniNAi. Kduc.vtion h 
R. Sivaramakrishna Ai\ at\ R.A , I.. T. Piibtishei 
tv R, Aivtr . XtigenoH. Pp. 16. 

Hood f.ectures. 

Tmi: Sax.v'i v.xv Dmtxlk Skkifs No i hy G 
J/iiris C/riJidfii Ro:(\ (Conjandu. Pp. Priv 
4 annas, A 

A defince of Idolatry'. 

Rei*oki of Tin; Am.-Indiv Cow Conferknci 

hi’td on juth an(f 'jist JJecemher, in Calcutta 

The object of the Association is noble. Those wht 
wish to be members of the Association may write t< 
the Honorary Secretary, 10, Old Post Office Street 
Calcutta.! 

'J'lfi: St'jXA CoKi-Eji Tala Vkdaxt Prize 1911 
hy M. T. Tclevahu B.A., LL 7 ?., Vakil. Hig] 
Court. Girgaon^ Bombay. Pp. 96. Price no 
known. 

It discusses hoTT feiv Sankaraclinrya truly u 
presents the view of the author of the Brahmasutra 
A masterly essay. Criticism sober, unbiassed am 
scholarly. Should be carefully studied by nil th 
students ol the Brahmasutra. Our complaint i#—i 
is so brief. 
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ThkSu kiu) rM.oKs<»i* •fin- IfjMit's: X'or.. XXI. 

WuK, /o.o —Oifofnr }f^iy fo [nth /^vvV) 
yajuiruilkya Sfnrili, Mt/iikshat'o anti JuilixmhhiUta. 
Book I. Achara AAhyava, TransUiiid by Rat 
Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vaau Vidvaralna. Pub- 
^'wind by Bahu Sud/nndra Nafh I'asu ai the Panini 
^yjjlcey Bahaduritanj, Allahobad. Pp. XX 
Vr'hi’ Rs. 7y. {Annual Suhsiriplion Rs, /j. 
}2 annas ; Foreign £j.) . 

The hook contains : 

(i) a preface by the translator. 

(ii) ati introfiuction. 

(jii) a translation of the Smriti. 

(iv) a translation of the Mitakshara. 

(v) Q translation ol tlic j;loss of Halauiljhatta. 

(ei) notes by the translator. 

The Sinriti of Vajnavalkya is dividetl Into there 
idhyayas, viz.—Achara .'ulhyaya, Vvavaliara 
idhyaya uiul l*ra 3 ’aschit ta adhyava. 1’his volume 
oniains the whole ol the litsi adlivaltma which con- 
aina Id cha[)ters ami dOS stanzas. 

The commentary translated in this l)ook is that ol 
/ijnaneswara ami is called Kiin'Milak-hara, but is 
ommonly known as Milakshara. Ol all llieeom- 
nentaries it is considerei^l to be the best. 

The jiloss of llalamlihatta professes to liave been 
vritten by a Imlv but aecordinji to some scholars 
t was not thcladv but her husband that was the 
eal author of the ^loss. This j^loss is a wonderful 
iroduction—vast, erudite and enpyclopmdic in 
haraclcr. In this book a free translation ai the 
[loss has been ftiveu and in some places it has been 
ibridj^ed or omitted. 

The introduction has been written by Mr. 
tanendra Nath Basil, n a., i.i. n.. Vakil, lii/ili Court, 
tllahabad. in a foot note he writes :— 

“My father, the late Kai Bahadur Srisa Clmndra 
ridyaratnn, intended to wTite an clahornte introdiic* 

ion to his translaticiti of the Achara ndhvaya. 

Vith this object iu view, he jotted <lovvn notes 
11 one of his note books, rnfortiinately u<^‘h 1 many 
i! these notes are in shorthand in whi^di he w'as 
.u adept. It is almost impossible to decipher these 
lotes. , 

However from some of the notes and fronf his 
onversation with me, I have prepared this paper 
vhich, 1 hope, will be useful to those inteiestcd in the 
tudy of the Hindu Law. It is not fur me lo say 
irhat* Sanskrit scholarship has lofv*: b_v his untimely^ 
lealh. How critically and carefully he studied Hindu 
,aw is evident from his judgment in the w’elj known 
lenares Castc-case. Well versed in Arabic, Greek and 
^atin, he had, in contemplation, write on the in- 
uence of Muhammadanism and 1 oniau Law on 
[indu Jurisprudence.” 

Whatever he has written, bears testimony to his 
atienee, indefatigable labor and deep scholarship, 
fls Ashtadhyayi and Siddhaiita Kaumiuli are monii- 
lental works ; but for his translations, thqic would 
avc remained scaled books to many ot the Sanskrit 
tudeiits. In the literary world the loss of such a 
cholar is a calamity and it is Irrcparablc. 

Tlie book under review is a scholarly production, 
ivery one who takes an interest in our Smritis should 
ead this book ; to lawyers it is indispensable^ 

MahiTs Chandka Gnosn. 

SPEitcnE.s AND Writing.^ of M. K. Gandim. 
Published by 6. A. Natesan Co., of Madras. Price 

1-5. Pp. 2g0 

JVe arc grateful to our valiant countr3'man Mr. 


Mohnnda.'? Karainchand Gandli! Mr the manly stani 
ho always laUc.s for defending tlie rights of Indians 
ami the iiM-fulness of a colleclion of his speeches ani 
w'nting.s in a handy form cannot be gainsaid. Hii 
specclie.s and writings unlike those of many othei 
'])iominjnt Indians alwius carry conviction witl 
tliem and as such they deserve to be widely circulatec 
tV) w’ake up the comatose Indians. There arc inanj 
portraits in the volume, chief among them bein^ 
thijsc of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi, Tolstoy, G. K 
Vb>kliale, Dadabhai Naoroji, H. S. L. Polak anc 
C. I'. Andrews. 

SpKicfiii'S AND \VRniN<;.s OF Hr. (Sir), s, 
.Sri’.K \M.\N1A IVKU, wrin niOGRAI'HIC'VL INTROUrr 
'llO'S'ly 1) ]'. ifundappa. Part I. Published bv JS, 
R. Murfhy Co., Trip!icaui\ Madras, *S. E. Pp. ./z./ 
f b u I* H(>t ou'ulioncd. 

I 

People fvll over India .are anxious to learn more n 
tlic autiior of tins volume \\)m has, by renouiiring hi^ 
lifhs, shown a courage and a (leej) sense ofsilf-res- 
IHcl raie i»j these days of servile timidity. The boKl 
dtcluratiMn of liis faith has, amply proved liis devo 
tion to and hive for the moilieilaiid and no Indian 
should Io.«v this ojjportunilv of ac(juainling himsell 
witlj the life stor»y and achievements of this wonderful 
man. The book is neatly got up and well printed oi) 
g(MMj paper. There are thiz-e portraits ol the autlioi 
in the volume under notice. 

Sfki‘('I(i-s o[ llAi, Ct.vngadiur Tii.-ik, Part I. 
Edited atu! Published by R R, Sri 2 >iistti':hi fr\an ilm 
F'aiioiuil Rook I.h'pol^ hyzabad. Pp.K^f.. Priic noi 
mentioned. 

Lokinanya Tilak has numerous admirers amongst 
ull classes* of Indians and there is no doubt hia 
speeches will find ready welcome. The printing anil 
paper are good and ihcre is an excellent portait of the 
authoi. 

MAHOMTD AI.W JiNNAIf : An AmijaS-SADOR of 
Unity putiished by* (hine^h O' Co., Madras. Pp, 
jjj.. /b'/Vr not mentioned, 

.Neat get up and printing form a r^'gular feature ol 
all publications of Messrs, ('.anesh Nr Co., of Madras, 
and the presenV volume under review is no exception 
to the rule. The speeches and writings of Muhomei] 
Ali Jlnnah cover a^widc# held ranging from mldressc; 
ilehvvied at the Moslem and Home Rule Leagues am! 
Biuubay Provincial Conference to discussions of sub- 
jtets which afiect the civic and other rights of Indiana 
such as 'Indian. Students in England’, 'Protest 
Against Internments,’ ‘The Congress-League Scheme’, 
‘The Anghi'ludian Agitation,’ ‘Elementary Education 
Bill,’ 'Indian Defence I'orcc Hill’, ‘Simultaneous Eza 
mliiations’, ylc. A biogrruphical appreciation b} 
Sainjini Naidii and a Ic.Teword l^v the Hon’blc 
Knjah of Mahmudaliad enhance the value of the book 

excellent poitrait of the author forms the froutis 
piice. « 

Tnr In’Dian National CongkI'..s.s. Sbconp 
Edition. Published by Me.^srs. G. H. SatesoM Is* Co., 
of Madras. Pp. Cloth 

Pound, Price Rupees four only. 

This bulky volume contains* an account of th< 
origin and growth of the Congress with lull text of 
ull the Presidential Addresses, reprint of all the Con- 
giess Resolutions, extracts from all the Welcome 
Addresses, notable utterances on the movement and 
portraits of all the Congress Presidents. Publicists 
and public men will fii)d this book useful as a book oi 
reference. S. 
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« 

TTIK Co OPERATIVF. MOVRMFNT, l\ Vc)ilaf(t- 
:''halvn aud Vnikunih lilclila, P/*. /Or^^fir.'cc 

Tl'li? is No. 4* the setios of pnliiioal pany»hh'ts • 
w.nc'lit oiit. tinikr the auspices (.f the Si-rv.'int s ('i 
rlia S'»cicty and writlru !)y i5s iu( s. Tiiis, 
am!)-'! fullv uinintaiu-< Uic s{«nul.iril <■ ('cnccI- 

:■■•{ at taine(M)Y the three previous ])uhh(Mlions ol 
. So( K‘ty, and ioruT'a valuahle and U|»to{l:ac ctui • 
I -iiiiwii lo llie cri-opcratJVf litciattirc ol lodiu. Tlic 
/ !* :> thvided juto tsM) parts : I'he tiist (K-al.s 

’ ’ ^hr ^rowl li o) tla' ci •-.>j>erriti ec lUovcnicut »u 
i'a aii'l iu f-u'ciL^u cotiniries ; f.lte sreotj 1 part dis- 
I he v.ari* mis tot iiiS of co t«pcrat i vc .«oci(‘l ie > .« ud 
; iirranisalion, rnianr*', .lud tiiraiapeiiaaii '1 he 
. a' 11 of the M Commit e on Co (.pci .ai ion 

and the latest devrlopui- n(s of ilif inovC'* 
•>s and Jts cNfensioii into Judds hiilicrto untapj)cd 
hiHv iiniiciatcd. 


1i!r I’l'XUM I-: ANii •nfKiii TiwncI' ,1 

' ///arf’ iiic I'nir-rl Si'< iid J.t\!i>/ir <>// J/'c 

1' • « 

\f'u'y 7<i!S^l'y Su Ih{t:u! [hniuliii . 

•~T Ihatiiel Ilamiltcnihs robust JafLl*in llic lienelifs 
. .'I operation to tin ajiiieuifurai ooinuniniiv I'hc 
' ha leuiHids (uu-* fotcibfy <>t Horace 1‘luiikett. 
■' {JO is in it the leueiieration iiot only oJ ludi.an 
1 . ulluic but of (he V. Inde ci.il aud iconotnie Idc 
{ 1 'll- (•( ^inl rv. Aftc\ li.-tc-uinp to !:'ir I Brunei ( r i eruj- 
iii‘5 atldrcsscs one ran Inndl' le.-i-t the Jiiipi i 
i. i: hrie IS a Ulan of tile ivf.e of \\ I'u ii jn .ipln ts taml 
1 'I jcfi’iineis arc made» tilt enihusja:-in enoj-cii to 
e a nation and fauh enoiiL:h to ejiri \ a cau^-c 
u-toi V. The jjresent addic-'*^, like otheis t^aiivcnd 
. .. innhel, is ailorncd with nuuieious hon.v . 

■ ihni;; of the iflicacv firtlie I'surv Aet, he cxebaims: 

iNiliihe new fisurv Act Kill tluoKahuh? \o, the 
aoidi h.amiioo will Kdl tiie Act ’’ ch.nn.'iT todnv 

)iks haul lor the Kabnli, and ilrinKs hard hu tlic 
•\I runic nt.” Tlic Indian in.-ili.ijnti also eifincs iu for 
■''due shave. “The Collector o( jlu 2d Cat faunas is 
■ { my friend Mr,\V. Ih thcriticc, i c.s , liut Kaiii- 
.. Iran, tlie 7it;ayr<a/'a/3.‘“‘Voii mas have n(»dealings with 
tiL'iIrtJiin, lull hehasuiany dealings with you, lor it 
•- h( who keeps so mans of you out of employment “ 
'vcrnim^it must look to ilic iiinhnjun and tr> 

■ Clc isedhiroducl ion, lallier than increased laxa- 
• n l..r its revenue." “It is not the* Covernnrent 
''■•my that the people waul so inueh as (lovern- 
■u nt’s hclj) to lake cure of its ovmi.'* Sir IJ. llamil- 

m lias not inueh faith in the lului’e of Sir S. ih 
■' tdiu’s Village Self-Ciovernment Act, beeouse, he says, 
- liavc not yet met a Hciigfilee or Scotsman who 
r.ld lax himself.’' One would like to s-^e Sir Daniel 
;'ven a free haud^ hi carr\iug out lii.s project oi a 
o operative Commonwealth for India. 

r. C. DAXKidi. 

A Modern rniiKix—77 os pl:iy hy Cerve llnrovLi is 
l uhlishcil hy the Ci^nbiil Coiu/jaay, llosioii. 

D is ix protest against the eoiuentional hiiiiLdug 
"1 ehiUlreu according to flic old standards ^>f what 
I''( onventionally right, and what is c<>nvt nliotmllv 
'^I'ong. Lottie, tht heroine, is hetiaycd hy Dlnlip 
'’•h(> tempts her to go with him and then easts lier 
; h. Peter who has loved her nil along 11 eii inniiies 
^’er and so the play end.'*. There is a wnndcuful 
d"etor who.^omcs in, calUd Dr. Von IJlnlz. who has 
ducovered the principles of nienkal thcrnpeuiies and 
s many wise things J 

The id^as expressed in the pwy are excellent, but 
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the whole structure of the plot appears to have its 
origin in the riuthoCs desire to teach certain prin- 
cipivF, latlur than iii .‘i natuial growth ofimrnart 
lives and elnrfictcis. If is ihus •tinJictic through and 
1 hroiiglj, and the as 1 uiemht\ of ihis conus ouf most 
piominenrly iu Dr. \’oii r'-ni/'s sprcclics. On the 
otiier hand L'>l1elm! rv'tyi rii*.,s tine and \vc feel 
thai sl.e ii ti ic.d wom.'iu 

J'lie jibiv I- ii'[fo'd *a'-f-l!i''.‘dng th.'ooufnsl^jn 
that ti'uv exi'-trtin \uw. I-.?'.* .m ' to it ■* uiviniate 

IriiLh'-, asid the- isolji-' si i uegh' th it is lvt'*g m.-idc In' 
high minded leu and woinea i-/ i *•.«• \ o.‘ilmt 

e<'n(nM<in, 


( '.A. 


V'/.i 


(d PVKATI. 

('•in '-I- /.:/ 






u! ih' 


I .(iyiirij-.iy.i 


J'nuiiny ///j.v, I ha','}.-.’, < r. li'ih /c//;///, /*/.. yf 2 , 

yy;y. 


S*hri Vt) iNudhsirin Suii i-' Kuo'vn fis a piolific aiu1 


l/i'III jaiiiwitiri This j-i ilie Sceotid IhliLion of a 


li'i. K \\l:ul» l:c- uroie ‘-(vessd vc.iis ag«) on the pre- 
?'p .. ^ He liris t’U'lr. Ihslu d t he 'work with 

apt and p.'j-u!..r illustrali )us, so thsil the leader car 
fully r'pjTeeiat'' the fowe nf his advice. It is not :i 
SI Cl .11 iasi \v . u U. that uiu' l Ij: s;ad L<» its eicdit. 

Ai,I'a.\ ! 1;/ Sh I I //I't/rv/iM'd//, 

/.'/-v.'i,/ i/.' J rr /’/tA', Julfoda. 

/ ni-: J\t\ (> S O JOiS, 


^' . •.«... « .k 

J'aht > g -Ti" , /A. f' 


Tl.e .\fnuir.i) tiiea t‘i jifi.ve l)\ me.ar.s of Severn 

caIi tal.f n '1 ^'tn sin jn»us \vi ri s that tin 

kill! animals, i,»ji)idor the name of leligion am: 

ti»r »ni-d, i? I .J ( )hd lit i d h\ oui shasiiM’^. It is ver^ 
pn.hiiniatieal to sa\ .as to w hat influence one sue! 
itsl.h* voice would e.ari\ ui the ‘■to|'[)age ol ihedailj 
linh causl In in” C'U».ri<f up in India and elsewhere. 

K. M. 1. 


T’upr. 

T\RIlCir*V I'NAN ^I!l^■|Ol;V Cir AncU-KT CiRF.KCh 

I'V Fill t 'iliidl Arj'ihitir-^-Ttiyratnji-i 

Fidn A( — ' p- . K A’///'ta 

/a.' T,> i'ch.ui /'r<-in Fir S, ■ ir/..ry, Aiij i'r:.i ii i'-Tanup/i 
f L rdf/, ' iO i‘ 'O,' d'iUi ( /'f ■ i'lni J. 


It appears that w^' are nt last I-eginning to rccug 
ui''e in India t li at cMrili t.lnni is no ai cost ralh’gney 
hut is to. he. d< U-i imncd bv tlie c.i jiet education lut 
in view, if we wish to awnkui in the rising genera 
Homs of this couutiy wot thy idcahs which sliall inuki 
it iinpos'oble for Vhem to meept slave inoralify am 
to St tile into dead iiidliu rencc about matteri 
touebing their eiunuiunal and nntitmal life, we shoiilc 
f reform the eu: rienlum aeeoidirigly. 

The text l)ooks should he inspirational. Thc^ 
should aiuu at political fie*-dom and social cijiKiUt 3 
ami sln*uld .satisfv rdl the uquiieinenlvS of frei 
IH'isonahtv. They 'should letemper the spirit o 
Indians and give sihnulus to national life. 

The T;if !kh-c-l'/,nii (History of Ancient Greece! 
under review, is such a lext'fiook. Mr. ^yed Iluslim 
Tiiridaha^ji se<ins to rea!i‘*e how a elass-rooiu lex 
should help to devflop*tlu‘sense of political IrcccloD 
among \oung students and give them ideas c 
pnhhe good and Due service (f motheiland. Lik 
lIcrherL he knows the psychological relation belwcei 
history and tdueation. ' Uewcgliche uud lenksniH 
Kiaefte, die jeduch unlcr I’mslwendcu cine beslimmte 
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?orm mill allmaclij; cincn daucthaften charaliicr 
;ewiiincn siiid die voraussct/uiigcii dei raeda^ogik 
mil (l»‘r Politik." 

Historv can he nkide to repeat itself. Its events 
.re the iflvCl of the interplay oi human social laws 
ml the natural and other Vouditioiis oi environment, 
^orl.unow, the ^reat Kiissimi theorist of law, has, 
ri his hook, no pas'i.afre lutjrc pn^xnant with truth 
lian wherein he savs “hv^tud vin;.( the or^ranization 
f anoLlier people and it? political development a 
iven society can hrin;' ah mt the formation of a 
oliMeal id»*al like that of such other jieople." The 
uthor km»ws this and hohl'^ up the r.reek ideal of 
herly hefi>rc the >?a/e of sludents. Uis narrative 
.1 occasions thrills tlie readers with tin* sjiirii lluil 
von at Marathon, Salamis and PhUrc. He has found 
its model in the author (A Aii.uhusis himself. 

Mr. Syed llaslimi I'aridahadi Is a sober student 
tf Greek History. He possesses the faculty of 
listorical reflection to an eminent decree and does 
lot consider history to he a mcrc*recotd of chance 
lappciiin^ys. His method is coinpatalive. Wlien^he 
)riop:s us face to face witli y^rcat events in tlic rise 
iTid fall of Greece nml introduces us to men who made 
itid unmade Athens ami Sparta, he is all the time com- 
larinc, finding; analogies and drawing conclusions. 

He lias carefully read Georj'e Giote. John Mahaffy 
ind other j*rcal writers of Hellenic liistoiy and has 
nvcstij(a(cd all such oIIut sotiices as were open to 
lim in a liherui spirit. He has Ineiiat preat pains 
n fimlin^f out the real names of flic Persian kin^s 
ind satraps, which occur in tfreck history. I'liropean 
.vtilcrs are used to tlie Greek forms of tlie«c names 
ntroduced into history hy Herodotus, Xenophon 


and others. ,.Even RawUnson, who’ may have been 
expected to throw the light of his research upon 
tlicni, is silent on the subject. Syed Ilashmi 
Ktiridahadi has looked up all the Persian and 
Arabic histories of Persia and liUvS gone to Agha 
Mirza jehangir Khan Shirari whose monumental 
•history of Persia has helped him most in his investi¬ 
gations. Thus we find that Arabaces is Kaiqubad, 
Cyaxares is Siyawash, Cambyses is Jamasp and 
Darius is Isfandayar. 

The writer has a great admiration for Spaita. 
With one hand he would award the crown of goM 
To Athens and with tlie other the crown of iRin le 
its rival slate. Living ns wc do in the “iron age" 
of ifiodern civilization it is not diflicnlt to sympallnsi 
w^Uh his appicciation of the Peloponnesian discipline 
die has clone good service in showing the Greko 
Persian wars in their true perspective. In spite o: 
the tree use of their imaglnatlou by the Hellenists i{ 
was after all the mere glor^’ of the war that was o 
Ihiropean Greece—the victory was of Asiatic Persia. 

The style of the writer, is facile and at ocea 
sions gravely eloquent. He has both insighi 
and imagination and docs not lose himselt i: 
gencraliz itiona Mut his supreme quality Is bii 
jialriotic ardour which, unless the teacher be ; 
Pohmius, is sure to kindle healthy enthusiasm of tin 
desire lor true lilierty in the breasts ot the students 
The Anjuman-c-Tarnqrji-e-T rdu is to be congratulate 
on the jiroductiou of this vuhrme and shpuld fee 
jiroud ol its Secretary Monlvi Abdul Ilaij Sahii- 
wdio.se magnetic personality lias gathered such a bamj 
ol distinguished men of letters round him. 

A. R. S. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Calcutta University Affairs> 

In your Note on Calcutta University Afi'aiis, in 
th| August Dumber of the Modern Review, you make 
certain remarks as to why the^tvsoliitions which Sir 
Ashutosh wanted to move at the meeting of ilic 
Senate held on t!‘,>th June 11>IS, were ruled of.t of tirder. 
You say, that the m(»tions were 3 uled “out of order 
for no other reasop that n c can see tliaii they \vi le 
moved by Sir AHliutosIi." i‘resiniuil)ly you hail not 
rc.ad the full text of the \’icc-Cliancellor’s speeches on 
that occasion, where the arguments for ruling the 
motions out of order, are set forth in detail. 1 quote* 
the following passages from the minutes of the Senate 
held on 21>lh June lOlS. so that yourlfeaders can 
form their own opinion on the question. * 

“The Hon’lde the Vice-Chancellor : The motion 

in paragraph 7*' in my opinion is out of order. 

The letter which embodies this motion.begins in 

the following terms: ‘I hereby give notice that at 
the next meeting of the Senate# 1 sliall britfg forward 
the following motion.’ Members of the Senate arc 
aware that a matter must come up before the 
Syndicate before it is placed before the Senate. 
JJurther looking at paragraphs 13, 14 and 15 of 

‘ * This embodies a new regulation. 


() 


Chapter IV of t\'e Regulations, it is clear to my min 
that the procedure as to proposing a”ne\w'i-*gnlali 
is as follows : The Syndicate may from time to tim 
recommend to the Senate such regulations as nia 
seem desirable. Paragraph 14 provides ‘Any faculty 
or any memlxfr or numlier of members of the Senat 
may make any recommendation to the Syndicate an 
may propose any Regulation for the consideration i 
the Syndicate.’ Therefore the first step is to propos 
for the coiiuderation of t*nc Sjuidicalc any new r 
gulation. Tiieii it is open to atiy member of tl 
Senate to move that Die Senate approve, revise • 
modify any decision of the Syndicate in respect there' 
or may direct the S^yndicatc to review it. Tlie letti 
ill question is not a motion to.*approve, revise c 
modify a decision of the Syndicate. On tke contr.'U 
it is a notice that the honourable and learned mef] 
ber will move the new regulation at the next Senai 
meeting. This is not in ouler.” 

“I suggest that the honourable member slioul 
place his motion before the Senate at a subacquci 
meeting after adopting the proper procedure.^ 


“SirOooroo Dae Banerjce.—Upon the* question ' 
order we may tak|! it that for whatever reason 
may be, this motion has not as a matter of fact^ bee 
considered by the Syndicate.** 
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“The Hon’ble lAe Vice-Chancellor: It was put 
l>c‘fore the Syndicate but having regarrl to the form 
jii which the motion was made, the Syndicaty were 
(f opinion that they could do nothing except to put 
It on ihc Agenda paper for the next meeting of the 
Senate.'’ • 

The following relates to the other resolution 
vJjIrh also ruled out ol order :— * 

“Tlic Hon’ble the VicC'ClianccHor : 1 regret that 
in my opinion this inolioii is out of order. Kaineui- 
!vr of the Senate wishes to move a resolution in* 
connection with the proceedings of the Syndicate, he 
: ui do one of three thing's, namely, either ash the 
nalc to approve, revise or modify such decision, or a 
t'-nrth thing, that is, to ask the Senate to direct the 
Syndicate to review it. Tliis nmtion is not in 
jcci»rdance with the proceilure indicated. On 4lu* 

( ‘Utrary, it is a motion tliat tlic Senate should give 
•■fiain directions with regard to the granting <d 
V "rtilicates. It docs not rcler to any rcsiilution of 
the Senate. 

“This is not a pure (juestioii ol form. Tlie nicinbcrs 
ij the Senate arc (Mitillol to know bcl«»rehand what 
i'lf* resolution of the Syndicate i-s, in respect of which 
<hcv are asked by any tueiiiber of the Senate to vote 
' ii the (juestinn, tliat it bcappriiveil, > 0 Yised, iiiod^tied 
>r sent back to the Syndicate lor review.’’ 

In connection with Uie,above, the iollo^ving faets 
Tfe pertinent :—(1) That the resolutious winch Sir 
.\shulosb wanted to move \Yere based on a rcsoUitiou 
»>t tho* Svndicate, ^passed at Iheii meeting on 7Lh 

juiu', uns 

{“) That the Syndicate’s ivsidntion was conliimcd 
at t heir meeting of the IIIh June, HUS. 

i.'J; That Liie minutes ot Uic Syndicate^ol the Till 
i'lne, alter conlirmatitm, were ciiculateil to the mcm- 
lius, and those residing in Calcutta received tlicni by 
the gDth Juue and mullasil mcmbcis later. 

(1) That the letter of Si: Ashutos’i, wiittcn from 
Harjccling, was dated 11th June, I WiS. 

It is evident, therefoic. Ilia! Sir Ashutosh sent his 
Iftter hvlorc he received the minutes. He niay 
have reteived the information. f>f the said resolntion 
liirough some secret ageut. Herein lies his mistake. 

I might remark that the receipt of the n>iiuUes, by the 
members of the Senate, within d days of its conhrma- 
tiouisa thing which was unheard ol ^luring the regimes 
ol Sir A^iutbsh or Sir I)cva|)iasad and has become 
possible tinting the Vice-Cliancellorshii) of Sir 
l.anccloL with the assistance ot the present able and 
energetic Oliicialing Registrar. 

With regard to your remarks on* the present Vicc- 
Chaucellor 1 may say that 1 yield to none in my 
admiration for Sir Ashutosh but at tbc same time I 
would not allow my bias for his exceptional tibilitics 


to get the upper hand of my sense of justice and fair¬ 
ness to others. Opinions may vary as to the com¬ 
parative merits ot Sir Lancelot anfl Sir Ashutosh as 
legards their knowledge of law and of tlio affairs of 
the Universitv ; as also as to tlfcir capabili^v of con¬ 
ducting public meetings. It. is not impossible that 
lliore Tiiay' be another lawVcr and hard-working man 
like Sir Asliutosh. 

l^astly about your (jiiery as to why certain in¬ 
dividuals who were admitted to the meeting as 
visitors utter obtaining ihc permission of the Re¬ 
gistrar were asked to withdraw, li was because 
the//icet/ni,'’decided that certain business was to lie 
transacted in private when tlic press and the public 
were asked to withdraw,—nf>t an unusual procedure. 

D. 

Editorial Noto.—(.)ur Nolo on “Calcutta rniversity 
AlTairs” in the last number was b iscd on what had 
appeared in the Ainriln H.r/.nr Pntrikn and the 
and icinaiiied uncoiitradieted at the time of 
our writing probalily no contradiction lias yet 
(Aug. 10) ajipcarcd iti tlnise papers. We had n*) other 
so'urcc ot iiifonnatioii. 1‘Voiii the extracts made from 
the rnivcrsitv .Minutes by our c()rres[)t)nrlcnt, it 
would seem that tlie present Viec-Clianci-ll.jr’s ruling 
u'garding l>oth tlic motions ol Sir Asliutosh Mukherji 
was correct, and our coimiieiits were, tlicrefore, 
wrong. The com[)anson made in our Note between 
Sir .Ashutosh and the present Vice-Chancellor was also 
unfair and nncalled tor. 

As regards tlie pica that visitors were excluded 
because certain* business was to be transacted in 
private, we cannot say wiiethcr it is satisfactory 
unless wc know what tiie businc s was. There is 
oiten gicat divergence between (dUeial and popular 
opinion as to wiiat ought to be kept secret and what 
not. 


Buffalo Sacrifice and Buffalo Eatingf* 


Oil page 170 of the .Modern Review lor August 
tins the lollownig lines appeared ; ‘No ludi.iu, except 
tile Bcng.ali*anil tiie Ncp.'ilese, sicrilices xi hulf.ilo to xl 
goddess an^l no Imliari e.vcept tile Dengili xitni 
Nepalese ol certain castes eats its flesh.’ Tins geiierxil 
proppsilio^* IS too sweeping ami obvioinly wrong. 
Tlio Rajput ckims on tlie side of the Bomliav Presi¬ 
dency do sacrifnc bufl does to the (roddess Kali, tiieir 
deity, espcci.'dly on Uishera holidays. It the w*)nl 
Indian includes .aborignuil iriljes, the M!iiU of this 
Prcbidcucy do cat tbc liesh ol sacrificed bLilfaliies.'* 


Nyayadjiish Court CuUKlI.tL C. PAHkKlT, 

Dcngail liaria, li.A , LL-.ii. 

Bombay Presidency. 


THE MiLlv-SUrPLV OF CALCU frA 

By Culnilal Bose, i.vS.o,, m.h., e.c.s. 


CiiiEE Sources and ouantitv. 

HE supply of fresh milk for the town of 
Calcutta may be stated to come from 
three principal souijccs. About 300 
mauuds are daily broughp into the City by 


the E.*B. S. Railway at Sealdah and about 
100 maunds jointly by the E. I. and the 
B. N. Railways at Howrah. About an¬ 
other 300 maunds reach the town frqni 
its uortheru and southern suburban arects 
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anti of llicsfiwOjtlieaivaincluiliii.i^Chit- 
])ort.', Ctf-^sipu^'c air.I Diun Diiiii situ itcd iu 
the n'>rth-'ni siib'irbs tjf Calcutta is the 
jiioiv iii'p ^riantv 'I'hc tiiirtl suurev f>i' 
supply is ill tiu'City its.'il, i.c., ill tlic fj,t)\val t 
huslc's ail.I in t!iC le v dairies au i in jiri- 
vato houses situated wiiain lIk* juristlic- 
litiii t)l tile Calcutta .Municipality. 

I-ivc years Dr. i'icrcc, tlic then 

Health Odieer vd Calcutta, estimated that 
about 2000 ruaumis of iVesli nidk I'oniicd 
the averaLa* daily eon-.umi»lioii of C.d- 
ciiLta. Onc-thii\l of this was brought iiito 
the City by the tliiVcrent railways and 
carriers by foot, another t'liinl was jno)- 
duei'd in tlie town its: if iii the liceiie.-d eo.v- 
slieds an i dairies, and the ji'est obtained 
jVoin cows kept in ]uiv.ite liouses osten- 
sihlv for the u-.t' ol the .jwicr'^, but sonic- 
twncs really ICr sale of milk willnait eoui* 
ing into tlie notiee ol' i lie aui horitii s. 

It is veiy iliilieuit to obtain evenap- 
]>roxiiuat‘dv aeeuiatc liguicsj >r tli" udal 
consumption (jI niiliv ia Calcutta and the 
(|uaiuity i/litainabie Iroin eaeli oi the 
abovC'ineniioiitd semrees, Imt-one thing is 
quite clear tl;al an eilieient f-Mieial eontml 
ean be kept only on the ipianlity that 
reaches tlic town ])y railways, aind iliatit 
is very dllliculL toeiiec!; tfic.’-upjtly brought 
into the C ity b / i! itieraul veiubu s who eouic 
from iiuiny direetions <an'! by numhcrle.ss 
]jatinvays. it is ‘‘tiil more diilicuU to 
calcidatc tlic qu.intii v j»rodiuad in ju'ivatc 
houses which rouglity eoustitutes, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. ricre.g about the tlifrdid the 
whole sup]dy of tlie town. Tliis sliowas 
that a very large quantity of milk is 
protlcced and co.isumed in C deulta under 
conditions which arc practically out sale 
tin? Control of the Health d)rp:i;-tmc:jt of 
the City. 


Taking the piqudati-m (>f Calcuttha to be 
OOD.OOO, the avciage dally vor-sumplion i)t 
milk per head in tlic Cit^ roiCghly comes to 
alioui i>ne-t wcitth oi’ a seei, i.e., a'oout gU 
ounces which apjioars to be rather a low 
estimate. As adults lorin the bulk of the 
floating populatit^n of' Calcutta* and as 
they, execjit in certain coinni'iuitics,* gene¬ 
rally use veiy little milk, fiaitl}' from habit 
but mostly from inaliility to buy'such a. 
costly article (.4 baxg the consumption ol 
the Inilk (d tiic mill; is conlined to c^iiKlren 
and iuvali<ls. anti to one’s regret, its 
quality ib*es iiot c<jmc up to the mark. 

^ Aiii.K : C<a\b AMi Ilrri'Ai.o’s. 

The milk as \vc gel it in Calcutta is 


derive:! partly from cow.s ahid partly fnim 
huh does. '■Almost every gowala in the 
Citv^and in the suburbs keeps a fe\v she- 
bniraloes along with cows and ho sells the 
‘milk 'vibt.iined Iroiii this source sometimes 
i,is buffdo-inilk, hut more fifteii, dduUd 
wUh water and with or witlioiit admix¬ 
ture of Ci;w’s milk, as cowhs milk of pure 
‘quality. Tiic average (piantiLy of milk 
given by a Bengal cow is al)out a quarter 
of that oblaiiual from a shc-hun'alo, aiiii’ as, 
the fal ill the ImiValo-milk is nearly double 
of that in tbe cow’s milk, it admits of con¬ 
siderable ddution with water before it falls 
fudow the sLaiidiird ol pure milk ordi¬ 
narily aceepfe i in tins country. lUilfalo- 
milk may indeed, lie diluted li dl and hall 
wi’di water and still the niiiiimum limit ol 
fat, viz., ;> per cent, will not be Lransgress- 
e<l. 'J'iuis the ^gowala makes a very large 
jii'vfit ))y sclhng litili.do-milk consi Itrably 
dilute i witii Walter as pure cow’s milk. J 
!~h'dl have' to say' i^omething alnjiit tin 
dilier.mec in the composition t)l t!ie two 
kinds ol milk when I come To discimi tlu 
luininuuii standard values of purity o 
milk. 

' Pi UITV of TUL SrCPhY. 

The present milk-supply of C:ilcuHa, U 
descriljc it in the mildest terms, is most 
uns.itislaelory. It is not only jioor it 
(piahty, but it fs c.xposcvl to so nian\ 
uiifavuur.abte comlitioiis during prodilctioi 
and transport lliat it is alisohitelj 
uus ite arti(‘k‘ot lood for the public unlcsi 
certain precautions are tcdicii to make i 
lianulcss. * 

According to tlie social orgnnisTfiion o 
the Hindus, the gownlas or Ahirs (a; 
they arc called in Behar ami in the U. lb 
lorm a separate caste which is a complet 
unit by itself in all its social relation 
and oiiligations. d'hey' re.ar cattle am 
arc ivs[) >iV:d])Ie for tlie‘ su|»]dy of all mill 
and inoiit, if not all, inillc^[)rodiicts t( 
.tlu* communitv. Tliis conlinement o 
dilh rent tnadcs Ltj diflercnt castes of tli 
commtuiiLv has no doubt ividergonc sorn 
change with the spread ofntnglislfcduca 
lion in town areas, but in the far oh villag 
communities all over India, tlie state o 
things prevails almost in its primitive con 
dition. It is, however, not uncommon t 
liad nowadays peojile of one caste follow 
ing the occupation of another, and no\ 
ami tlien, wo meet with educated men ( 
higher castes st|irtiug dairies uud sellin: 
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liik ami milk-products as a means of 
ving. The p:->walas, however, still hold 
mictically Liie whole milk-supply of the 
ouiitry^ under tlieir coutroh 
The tradc-hoiKsty of the ^^owal;^s lias 
ever been of a hi,Ljli onler. Sonu* of them 
ipciily doehirc th it th(*y would be in- 
:m,:^ing their caste-rules if they would sell 
nilk without admixture with water, 
[owever small the (juantity mav be. There 
very amusiuu; story Lol 1 ol this class 
»r people which 1 ask your iiermissiou to 
ei itc. A certain indiau kinej wanted to 
est tlie honesty oi the nillkmeii liviaii in 
us eaf)ital and issued au onh r tiiat on a 
ertaiu ni,e;ht every ^^owala should supj>!v 
lim with a piteher of ])ure milk nliich ue 
e([uire(l lor souje veb,i»;ious ceretnoav iixed 
or the next luoniiu^. It was so arran;.^ed 
hat eaeii millLm in briLi^inin'r hi^ ‘-iup.ily' 
vould pour it into a ])ipe]eaflin,^ to a res a*- 
'olr plaeed iusi le a locked roo n so th it 
1 )lif)dy cotjld See, toucii or pollute it. I'll': 
li.uht was dark and each i^'owalri l)roa;rht 
M iris quota and poured it into llie i''*- 
.•.rvoir. In the inorniuLC wlicn the room 
,vas unlocked, the fouail that the 

es<.rvoir containeil ptxre and simple water 
Old no milk in it. It so hapiiened that 
acli fj^owala thous^ht, witli the charaeter- 
stic mentality cd iiis ca-^te-, that as (tthers 
A'cre sure to oliey the order ofthekin^ 
lud brin't pitelicis of juire milk, he would 
jc quite safe if he brou;j;lU a i)itelier of 
aater only, and ;jonritinto the common 
^ervoir, and the kiinj^ would* not be able 
L'o detect the trick. I'he story illustrates 
ivhat^class of (leojile -we ' have tf) depend 
ipoii for the sujiply of one of the vital 
lecessarics of life and it will be lon;if before 


A-e can expect to .^ee any material chan^^e 
n their psych ilogical condition. 

The condition c>f tliini^s in other 
ountries, thouj^h not so l)ad as in India, 
s ncvcrtlicless far from salijlTactor\'. in 
^pite of the*' .advance of elueation, the 
\ igilancc of sanitary authorities, the 
strict operation of thtf P'ood and Drills 
Act and tliA inlltience of a strong public 
aptnion, much of the milk as supplied in 
Ihi^Iand, is liardly of Ih-: desirable quality. 
This has reeenty been the subject of cn- 
rpiiry by hijj:h‘ sanitary authorities and 
the result is not very cncour It is 

as much a <iuestion tif aduUcratiou there 
as oi* sanitary purity.* and Dr. Savage 
remarks that **thc ide;li that the average 
cow-keeper will, oi hisj own accord and 


without outside pressure, supply clean milk 
iusLoud (it a m inurc-Iadefi one, cannot 
be seriously cnterLaiiie 1.” The final plea 
taken by m'lkmen is the same liere as 
cl'/jwhere, viz., that they produce milk in 
the same eoiuJition as their fathers did 
and that whit was good enough foi 
their fathers is good*euough lor tliem also 
Tlr: sonhistication* (jf milk, although it is 
not sueli a universal jiractiec compared 
with India, prevails to a notable extcnl 
even in ICnglaiul. 

I have IiruJ occasion to examine sample! 
ot mdk supplied to some cif Lhe( rovcrnnicnl 
li i'ipitals in Calcutta and Howrah and J 
am glad to say that it has improved 
liu'iiig recent years. Whereas the per 
ceutage of samples of adulterated mill 
supplied Si)me of the hospitals wa* 
-S;i.(i i;i lOld, tlie (igure for 1010 wiU 
and in Hi I 7, all Ihesamples aual^ysed 
were found t ) h' ol good (pi ility. Tins i; 
very satisfaclorr, as milk forms a mosi 
imporaaul diet lor the sick, l)ut unfortu 
naiclv tlie same cannot be said regarding 
su'pply of niilk lor the general i)n])iilatioi: 
of C ilcutta. I'he figures of analysis madi 
in the laiioratory oi tlie Calcutta C(jr]>o 
ration will give you a fairly accurate idc.' 
of the (pialitv of milk supplied to tin 
puhiie ol Calcutta. L am greiitly indehtcc 
to my liieml Dr. S B. (ihose, Chief Analys 
to the Corporation, for hiskindly suppU^ 
iiigme with the tigures 1 am going to plae 
before you. 

T.vbi.E I. 


Vc.ir. 


j.NIutub-.T I'f <a'n[ilfs Percentage of aiiultcrai 
I c.\.uiinu’.l. Ci] samples (watered) 


lUi:i non 40.8 

vjit' 4‘)i» r>oo 

Vj\r, 4‘H) 4l)2 

lUUi -UK) 2U.I) 

lUlT 4:P) 1^0. l) 


d'hc samples were colleeircd by Fooi 
In-ipectors from the different stalls fo 
the sa^e of milk in thetovvnas well a 
froth the (piauLity brought by railway 
and itinerant vendors. The above tabi 
gives you information regarding th 
number and ([uality of the samples of mil 
an ilysal in the Corporation Laborator 
(luring the last o years. It must be siate< 
here that a sample of milk is pronouucei 
to be of good ([uality when it coiitiiio 
not less than 3 percent ol fat. Nowp 
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percent offal, in my opinion, is too low 
istanclanl of 3 'it‘k 1 c(.l 1 ) 3 ' 
lulian cowsaiid 111 : 1113 'adulterated samples 
.vonld jiass as pure if judged by this 
nininitiin standard of purit 3 '. 1 shall have 
leeasion to diseuss later on this point 
vhen I consider the (piestion of st uidards. 
during 11)05 and ll)bd, altogether 521 
;amplcs were cxaniineJ in the Municipal 
laboratory, and of tliesc, 78 samples, i.e., 
>nly 15 ])crcent were found to lie i'ree from 
idulteration. Tlic rest were mixed with 
vatcr varying from 10 to SOiicrcent. b’roiii 
he above table, it will, however, be seen 
hat the percentage of adulterated sanifiles 
xamined at the Munieiiial Laboratory 
rom to 1017 varied frcmi 25 to 50. 

riiis sliows an apjiarciit improvement iii^ 
;hc niilk-sui)ply ol the town as comjiared 
vitli some of the previous 3 'e.ars. It must, 
lowever, be borne in mind that tin ring 
.he last 5 years, some limitation, I am 
old, had to be jilaecii on tlie eoileetion 
)f samples; for during this jieiiod, the 
rowalas began to take advantage oftiie 
oop-holc in the Alunieipal Act ot'C.alcutta 
Liid disposed oi' a gocid many sanijiles 
Icclaring them as “watered milk'’, and 
■onsequentl 3 % these were not collected, 
['he lower percentage of samples found 
ulultcrattd does not, therefore, necessarily 
ndicate that there has licen in fact an 
[iiprovenicnt in the (pialiLy of the milk 
lold in Calcutta. 

Kccentl 3 ', during a visit of the Cliair- 
nau of the Corporation to the jorasanko 
nilk-inarket, lie found that api)h,renL*!y 
^ood milk was being sold there at 21-j 
;cers per rupee, d'his was on the occasion 
»fan,iniporLaiit Hindu festival when the 
)ricc of milk and milk-pro“iuets alvvavs 
jocs up very liigh. Under his ordcr,s, 4-S 
amplcs of the best milk available were 
ollected from the dinerent iqilk-stalls in 
Calcutta (Jorasauko, Baitakhana, Sealdah, 
Ccw Market and a fevv other places) and 
inalysecl in the Municipal laboratory. It 
vus found that the average pcrcent^igc of 
at in the samples obtained fronij orasapko 
vas 4.0, from the New Market 4.2, and 
rom other places, a little above 5 percent, 
^roiii the remarks of the Health OiBcer on 
he samples thus collected, it appears that 
jood milk could be had at fimes at Jora- 
anko even at 8 seers i'uv the rupee, at 
laitakliana, six seers and at the New 
dafket, 4 V 2 seers, and that during the 
inie of Hindu festivals, the price goes up 


very high, specially at Jorasauko, railli 
being j^ometimcs sold there at eight annas 
per seer. It is dillicult to believe that pun 
ipilk could be hatl in CalcuUa at an}’- time 
at more than 4* seers per rupee and tlr 
]>ivce is often higher. It may be that whet 
the supply is much above the demand ii 
these markets, milk, being a pcrishablt 
article, could be had at cheaper rates occa 
sionaliv. One might rcjisonably coucIud< 
from the high percentage of fat found ii 
man 3 : of these samples (about 5 per cent 
that the milk soki in some of these market: 
is ch'icfly buffalo milk diluted with water. 

BACTKKIOUaiJC.YI, Ex.VM I NATION. 

A very large number of samples wen 
also bacteriologieally examined. In tin 
most favourable circulnstances, frcshli 
drawn milk does,not show more than 50( 
bacteria in 1 chbic centimeter. Under ordi 
nary conditions, however, the numher o 
bacteria is much largef but they ought no 
to exceed (1000 in 1 C.C. Thennml>er of bac 
teria hnind in 1 C.C. of milk sold in ina’i-kc 
places in Calcutta varied from 1 , 000,00 t( 
over 2 , 000,000 find the bacilli of tin 
Colon grejup (which indicate contamina 
tioii with f;eea! matter) were found to b 
jiresent even in as small a (iuaiitit 3 '' a: 
Vunn i C'.C. This sliows the danger 

ous character of the milk-supply^ o 
Cfileutta as a carrier of such infectiou: 
diseases as enteric fc.ver, cholera, d 3 ^seiitcry 
etc. As reganls tubercle bacilli, their pre¬ 
sence was ravel}' detected. 

rKorvuTij':s of Mii-k, 

Mtlk is the secretion of the bre^tst o 
female mammals lor the nourishment o 
their offspring., It may be considered af 
the mo.st “perfect” of all foods, as it con 
tains all the nutritive principles, vise., pro 
teid, fat, carbo-hydrate, salts and watci 
in proper piA^portions fof the growth anc 
sustenance of young aiiimais Air a certiiir 
p«riod of their existence. It is a \vhitc 
opalescent liquid, Sometimes with a tinge 
of yellow, denser than water which ii 
is perfectly miscible. The density of'pun 
cow’s milk varies from 1.029 to 1.034 (tht 
density of water being taken as 1), It is 
decreased by being mixed with water and 
increased by abstracting cream from or bj 
adding sugar to it. All these practices art 
resorted to by artftfl gowalas to get adul¬ 
terated uiilk pass fcT ]>ure milk. Its white¬ 
ness is due to fafl in fine division bciu^ 
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uspendcd in water. If you. examine a 
Irop of milk under Ibc microscope, you 
vill see innumerable small rounded ^lo- 
)alcs of fat of varying sizes coVeryig the 
vhole field. It has got a feeble alkaline 
eaction and in the case of cert ain animals, 

1 possesses a faint odour of the particular 
inimal yielding the milk. 

When fresh milk is allowed to stand for 
sometime in a cool jihiee, a thick yellowish 
aver is found to float on the surface whicli 
ii{istly consists oftlieiat <jrthc milk mixed 
Auth a certain amount of its nitrogenous 
•onstituents. Tliis is what is calk'd 
‘cream”, and when removed, the milk hc- 
‘orncs much poorer in (piahtv, and such 
nilk is known as “separated” of “skim¬ 
med” milk. The gowalas take full advan¬ 
tage of this property of millc. They draw 
the milk generally at d j:)V*loek in the 
morning and allow it to stand for 1-or 3 
iiours in a cool jilae^' and then, after remov¬ 
ing the separated ereaui and adding a little 
WJ^er, sell the milk to their customers as 
pure milk. The fraud cannot be detected l)y 
the Laefometer (an instrunicnt for deter¬ 
mining the density of milk) which is the 
only instrument in the IuliuIs of llie house¬ 
holder to test the purity of tlie sample. 
The removal of cream raises the density of 
the milk and the addition of a little water 
brings it down again to lujnnal deiisily. 
Thus llie indication ol the Lactometer in 
such a case is valueless. Skimnicd milk, 
when not watered, cannot strictly be called 
“adulterated”, Init it is not ^genuine milk 
and the sale of it as ]>urc milk brings the 
veiuipu* within the ])eualt-y of the law. 

Wc shall limit our consideration to 
cow’s and huflalo’s milk only in this 
l)apcr. The following table gives a com- 
])arative average composition of the two 
kinds of milk and shows at a glance the 
enormous dillcr^aice in Ihejr fat-consti- 
1 Lien Is. 


matter in cow’s milk and nearly onc-tliird 
of it is fat. In buflalo’s milk, the solid 
matter is much larger, being about 18.2 
per cent and a little less than lialf of it is 
fat. 1 have already mentioned that much 
of the milk sold in Calcutta is buflalo- 
iiiilk diluted with water, and if the purity 
of milk is judged on the sole consideration 
of the percentage ot fat contained in it, the 
buffilo-niilk may he diluted with more 
than e(iual part of water and may still be 
passed as pure cow's milk. I'ortuuately, 
other facts arc taken into account to judge 
of the purity or otherwise f)f a sample and 
this enables one to detect the fraud and 
bring the oficuder to book. 

Adixteration : Nature or Aiuxteraxts, 

I. Tlie clnef adulterant of milk is water, 
and if the water so added is from a dirty 
Irnik or well, the quality of milk not only 
deteriorates ))nt it often becomes the car¬ 
rier of ilangerous infections diseases. This 
mostly a])plies to milk ])rought into the 
town from outside whicli constitutes about 
one-third ol the whole supiily of Calcutta. 

II. Cow's milk is also largely mixed 
with Iniffaln’s milk, watered, and then sold 
as cow’s milk. This kind of milk forms a 
very large proiiortion of the total milk- 
supjily of Calcutta. 

III. Ikirt of the fat in the milk is 
abstracted in the form of cream, tin 
density of milk thus raised is reduced tc 
iioriiial b^" addition of requisite <|iiantit 3 
of w’ater and the milk then sold as 
pure railk. 

VI. The most common method ol 
adulteration is to water the milk and ther 
raise the lowered density liy adding 
brown sugar to it in the form of ^iigar 
cakes (Ilatasa). Von will see this bein^ 
practiced by tlie gowalas in the streets o 
Calcutta every morning on their waj 
to the houiies of the customers. Tliis kiiu 
of adulteration bafiles detection by Lac 
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rit , 

Water. ’Proieid ! Fat hydrate Sails 
;(Cascin)|(Biitter) (Milk ; (^liucial 

sugai) ^ mailer;. 


Cow's 1 

80 4, 

4.0 

4.5 

4 4 

0.70 

Buffalo’s 

» 

81.8 

4.52 

S.2 

¥ 

4 0 

0 ss 


From the above tVble, it wdll be seen 
tba't there is about 13 |G percent, of solid 


tometer, 

V. It is believed that watered milk i 
sometimes tliickcncd with some kiiK 
(if cheaj) starch or chalk, but such fraut 
is not (jften practised. 

I)i-;tection of Adueteratiox. 

Without going into the details of milli 
analysis, I firopose to briefly mention i 
few practical tests which would go t< 
help the householder to ascertain roughl; 
the purity or otherwise of the sampl 
supplied to him, 
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The instrument 
most commonly uhicd 
tor tcsliufr the qurtli- 
ly of milk l)y the 
liOuscIr.)l(ier is the 
Lactometer. In the 
c,'isc oi j)inv milk, 
\\\u n tlio instrnmeiil 
is allowcil float in 
tlic Ilniih the Mirface 
of the milk should he 
on a Hue with the 
lowest mark “M" 
on the stein of tlic 
instrument, or very 
near it. a- Tlic higher 
marks, viz., ' 5 , 2 and 
1 (or '' 1 , * li and ' i ) • 
ron^dily indicate Lid, 
nt) and 7o ])eri‘ent 
respectively of water 
added to tlic milk. 
A little coirectioii is 
Lactonieu-r. iicalul for the tein- 

icratnre of the milk, as the insttiimenl has 
)ccnstandanlised atadelinite temjierature, 
lilt it is hardly meessary, for, after all, 
t is a roiiij;!! method and tlic readin.i^ j^ives 
sufficiently accurate information fur all 
jractical purposes. Our j^owalas, how- 
wer, know all aliontthe Imctomelcr and 
.hey adulterate their commodity in such 
1 v\’a\' that the indication of the instrn- 
nent becomes perfectly valueless. On re- 
novin^ some cream from the ini'lk, the 
‘M” mark rises alnivc the surface and by 
uldinp: water until the “M” touches a^tu\\ 
die surface of tiie milk, the ^owala sells liis 
idultcrated coinmodily .as fiurc milk wiili- 
)ut fear of detection by thc^Laetonieter. 
[n such a case, however, the milk becomes 
hinner and any expctienccd eye woiildifind 
)ut the fraud. '] hen ai^ain, if the milk is 
vafered and then some su^^ft* is added 
o it, the (lenpity is raised and such milk 
vould also defy the test by the Lactometer, 
riie fraud, however, could be detected by 
i simple lest for canc-i-ugar wdiich Lsbail 
prcsintlj' deserihe. * 

Tlieie is another instrument called 
Lhe Lactoscope, which gives direct infor¬ 
mation about the pereeiitage of fat in the 
milk. The instriiHunt is so fyaduated that 


il you take pist sufficient milk to fill up thi 

lower space and Ihenadc 
water until certain blacl 
marks on the prccclainsten 
fixed in tlic centre hccom 
just visible, the pcrccnlagi 
of fat in the sample ii 
indicafed by llic fi g u r < 
against wln'ch (lie surface o 
the diluted milk re.sts. Thii 
is a very handy iiistrumcnf 
much more reliable than tin 
l.aelonu ter and enables yoi 
tf> detect the watering o 
the milk or removal o 
cream from it. 

i'or the detection of adder 
eanc-sugai; in the milk, it 
may easily be found out b^ 
Jaking a little milk in a tcsl 
lube, addingasmall piiiel 
of Kesnr(;in and a small (jiian 
tily of stiamg Hydrochloric 
acid and heating the t^esl 
tul)C over a S])irit-Iaihp 
when, if canc-suger is present, the mill 
woukl turn deep red. The apfiaratus recjuired 
for this les.*. ap-simple, viz., a test tube am 
a spirit-laiu]) <mly and the few clicinieah 
could be got from any druggist's shop a1 
a very small cost iuul they would kcc]) foi 
any length of timV. , The test is (|uitc easj 
of application and lielfis to detect Hu 
fraud which is commonly’ practised by tiu 
gowalas. 

If any kind of starch is added to tlu 
milk to thicken jt, its presence coidd at 
once be detected by putting a drop of^nilli 
under the microscope and noticing it: 
])eculiar-sized striated granules. Starcl 
can also he detected liy boiling the mill 
and adding to the cooled milk a few drop! 
of tincture of iodine; the dcvelopmcut o 
l)Iuc colour \\ould indicate the presence o 

vStarcli. t 

,Adding powdered chalk to milk t) 
tliieken it is a clfunsy trick and couk 
easily he dctcctul b}' addiiig/'a lew drop: 
of Hydrocldoric acid to the milk wdicu i 
will froth. 

k 

Part of a raiKr nad at a mcetirg of tlic Sock 
Stud}’ S<cicly, Calcutta. 
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INDIAN LABOUR IN FIJI 

MATKRLtL Conditions. 


J l'ST as the climate of Fiji is exception-^ 
ally ^ood lor Indians to live in, under 
^ normal conditions, so also the material 
prospects arc exceptionally j^ood, when 
■ >nce tlie al)uormaI conditions of indenTtirc 
()ave been entirely removed. I propose, - in 
this article, to state the facts as fully as‘l 
'i?n able. 

But since in a (juite recent document, 
puiilished and circulated by the Planters' 
.‘associations in Fijs, the indenture period 
itself has been spoken of as a lime of com- 
parative prosperity, it i*s •necessary to 
^ Milain clearly once more, as we did in our 
T'u:!i<‘r Report, how tliis is by no means the 
' i.sc. t )n t]ie contrary, a deliberate fraud 
has bt'Cn j)raetised, for a lar^e number of 
years, in the contract itself made with the 
Indian labourers befoje they embarked, 
h js all the more necessary to recall this 
■ icl, at the present time, because there are 
^()Ine thousands of Indian labourers still 
iiinh'r indenture, upon whom this fraud 
a.IS already been used as a means to induce 
them to go out. Their lot‘to-day, during 
war, isan exceptionally hard one. 

TIa- fraud^ consisted in this, that while 
'h iding with Ignorant and illiterate Indian 
Peasants, the agents of thcFijiGovernmcnt 
gavj.; no information whatever about the 
food p>iees in Fiji. They used their superior 
intelHirenec to exploit the weak, and the 
indian Government allowed this. The 
C'ticr of twelve annas a day,*which seemed 
<• fortune to the simple-minded Indian 
peasant, was a pure fraud, and a cruel 
Iraud at that. I* have met i^any in Fiji 
who were easing four annas a day before 
they embarked and found it easier to make, 
two cuds meet in India, cm that wage, than 
on their iiorninally higher wages in Fiji. 
This fraud wnieu carried out on u large 
'^ale in the name of a responsible Govern- 
nu at is quite inexcusable. 

To make my meaning absolutely clear, 
let me work out the sum. The villager is 
told by the recruiter in India, that he will 
Kyt twelve annas a day in P'iji, and he 
l^igns a contract with the» Fiji Government 
hclore. a xnagistrate to /that effect. But 
the first thing he learns, jin Fiji, is that he 

34^-7 


will only get the promised wage, of twelve 
annas, on five and a lialf days out of the 
seven, because Sunday and half Saturday 
arc not working days. This at once re- 
duces twelve annas to 9^ annas a day. 
11c next learns that the prices of the neces¬ 
sities of life arc some of tliem ftiur times, 
some of them three times, and some of 
themtw'iceasdcar as in India. This reduces 
his 9';; annas to 4 .annas or tliereabouts. 
The war time has enormously increased 
both the hardship and the cost of living 
in I'iji. Vet during the War itself this 
dcliiierate deception,~of‘ offering twelve 
nunas a day in India without any informa¬ 
tion as to tile Fiji prices,- contimu'd to be 
practised. 

When Ml*. W. W. IVarson and 1 reached 
the Fiji Islands in 1915, this was one of 
the very first subjects of our enquiry, and 
\vc went most careliilly into each item of 
the cost of living. We immediately sent 
home to India the news of what was going 
on. In February 1910, on our return, we 
reported it to the Viceroy himself and to 
the Member of Council in cliarge of emigra¬ 
tion. In March, 1910, the Honourable 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya brought 
i'or^’ard, the (piestion in the Imperial 
Council, and a pledge was given liy the 
(.foveruincnt of India that, in future, so 
long as indenture lasted, the prices of food 
stuffs in Fiji sljould he inserted in the Con¬ 
tract. This was no slight matter, for it 
would* affect the life-choice of thousands of 
poor peojde,^ wlio were dependent on the 
Indian Government for their protection. 
The pledge, which the Indian Government 
gave, was quite public and explicit ; no 
one ever dreamt, at the time, of its ])eing 
broken.' 

Tlferefoi'c it was a matter of extreme 
surprise to find, in March, 1917, that this 
engagement entered into by the Govern¬ 
ment of India had not been fulfilled, and 
that through the year 191G Indian men 
and women had been recruited for Fiji on 
the old fraudulent terms. I do not know 
who was responsible for this refusal ^to 
carry out the Government of India’s 
pledged word ; but the consequences of 
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that refusal \ witnessed, with my own 
2 yes, when I lamlcd in Fiji in the year 1917. 
Those \vli(» had •ecently come out under 
ndeiiture, instead of j^etting in Fiji the 
■quivaient of wliat tlicy could purchase 
or twelve annas a day in India, (as they 
‘\'y»cclcd and had every riy^^ht to expect, 
)eing simple, iinlc‘ttcr**d people), were liv- 
Dff in the coolie ‘lines’ in rtn impoverished 
■ondition, witli tlic war yjriccs con- 
inually nsiny^r. t)nc of these, a Madrasi, 
lad atteniplcd U> commit suicide, by 
lany^ing himself, and j^ave evidence in 
2ourt that he could not bear to hear his 
hildren cryiny; f(jr food and yet have 
lothiny^ to give them. L%irin" the first 
nonth, after my arrival in I'iji, I syient a 
ousidcrable ainoniit of time investigatin;^ 
liis question. I went very carefully into 
he cost of liviup: and checked all lij^urcs 
rom independent sources, such as the 
etail store-keepers’ ])riccs. Hy y^oirpT in 
Old out anionpT the Indian labourers it w^is 
asy to discount any ex/*ggeralions and to 
irrive at the true facts, '.viiicli were 
lalpable eiiouyrh. I laid the information 
had gathered before His Excellency, the 
Governor, who told me with some ;iniio 3 ’- 
tnee and surprise that it had not before 
»een brought to his notice. 1'he whole ease 
vas also i)Iaced before the Planters in the 
iorth of the main Island at their Assoeia- 
ion meetings, audit is a yileasure to reeoid 
hat, in a short time, after eonsnltatiou 
vith the Colonial Sugar Rchni'ng Com- 
lany’s representative, (who was visititig 
he Islands) an advance of 25 / in wages 
vas agreed ujjon. This undoubtedly saved 
he Indians, still under indenture, from very 
;reat hardship and compensated in some 
light degree for the fraud which had been 
iractiscd on them at the time of their 
ecruitment. But it does not at all excuse 
he Indian Governnient fo!* refusing to 
arry out its pledge. 

I wish to add, at this point, that I met 
igain and again, among the Planters, with 
iidividual instances of remarkable Iriudncss 
ovvards their employ^ccs. Assistance was 
ometimes given them in the keeping of 
ows : at the cane-cutting season I have 
leen, on payment day, as much as 18-to 
!0 shillings a week earned, on piece \vork, 
)y skilful indentured Indians ; and various 
)ther privileges were allowed, which amdio- 
ated the hard conditions of life. But these 
hings were by no means universal, and 
liere were not seldom cases of exactly the 


opposite description,—such as Llic refusal t 
givcimv compensation for injuries receivci 
during work anti the cutting of wages o 
every, slight occasion, such as sicknes; 
failure to finish the task, a summons t 
the court, excessive rain, or other causes 
V.'liile the extra wages earned on piec 
wvork brought up the average, these dedm 
tions on the part of hard employer 
brought it down. Records arc given b 
the Immigration Department as late a 
the year 1910 (the last Report received 
of whole plantations where the averag 
wage given per wcjrking day onl 
amounted to nine pence instead of th 
standard minimum of one shilling, whicl 
was guaranteed to the indentured labourer 

These average wages in fiencc, per work 
ing (lav, tor tlie whole colony (ineliidiii) 
all extra caraings as well as all cuttiiij 
down of wages) ma\' he seen as follow's : 

iiuii luia lum lino ion; 

Men l:;*'.!'.) 12 Tut ILMIO 

Wijiucn (i r> !• C) (il ' Ci “)4' (».’(> 

The rafes may apyitar high at first sighf 
but all the facts which 1 have ahead 
mentioned must be taken into accoun 
with regard to the cost of living in Fiji. 

During the time of my second visit, i 
1917, the great Australian Strike was ii 
operation for nearly three months air 
this very greatly increased the price r 
food-stuffs in Fiji, especially of lloui 
Extreme distress \Vas cxi)crit;nced in cor 
sc([iicncc by the indentured labourers. I 
ceitain parts of the Island large crowd 
assembled to make their appeals to th 
magistrates and to state their grifcvance 
and hardships. 1 fully expected that soni 
further relief would be given to the Indian 
in the coolie ‘lines’ in this their hour c 
greatest need ; for this new rise in price 
had far more than swallowed up the 2 
per cent lis^? in wages. But in no directio 
could 1 sec any attempt being mad 
j:o meet the situation. It was a time 
surely-, when tho enormous war profit 
which had been obtained Ijj the Suga 
Companies and the Planters, (and to 
certain extent by the Fiji Governmen 
also) should have been "shared with th 
indentured labourers. But nothing what 
ever w as done. 

To give some idea of the war profiteet 
ing,—1 asked the question point blank at i 
large Planters’ meeting, whether it wa 
true that more than £ 100,000 extn 
profits had been put into their pocket 
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the War, The answeiiwas ‘jcs/ 
lid 1 was afterwards tulfl by the ln;^hest 
iithority tluit 1 had named much too 
a fiKinv. T(j these extra prcdiis c>t'* 
lie Planters must he a<ided the lar larfrer 
pifits of sueli a ^reat Company’', as tin? 
.ii 'iiial Sui*ar iCeiininj^ Conijjany with its 
lillions ot capital invested. Yet jiot one* 
action of all tlicse immense war-profits 
id been distributed amon^ the indentured 
d)!nu*ers duriu^^ the whole of tlie first 
lae years of tlie War, tliouj:^h, all‘tlic 
Iiiie, the cost ot hatl been risim^. 

ni only had there lieen no thought oft 
lie part of the Planters and tlic Companies 
I eivin^ relief of their own accord* but the 
ill Government bad been so supine as 
* uctpuesce in this unfairness* altluai^ih 
ih’V stoo<l in tlie position of proteetors 
nd guardians ol Indian inttr'rfsts* and had 
hemsolvcs entered into a ilirect cfintraet 
1 india with them,-.bein" responsible for 
rinuiiip; them out. 

'J'liX; more carefully’' and thoroui^hly I 
.ive studied the situation, the more i have 
eeii brotujiit to the conclusion that tlie 
leseni (.iovernment, who.se Ihianeial 
r(isj)erit\'' is so closely bound u^i with 
IK’ material interests ot such a monopoly 
s the Colonial Sugar Keliniug Company, 
aiuiot I'rC expected to do full justice in the 
;ir;^^cr matters of India i interest where 
lu V appear to clash with those of the 
S. R. Conyiany. I'or tl-is reason, as I 
li.'il! advocatc latf*r* it would s\!em to me 
l Uisable that Fiji should come under 
^usl^aHa or New Zealand at the end of 
he \\’:in While the I'iji ’Government does 
Is best to relit ve individual cases of hard- 
and performs vSatisfactorily the 
iiiu’tionvS of justice in respeVt to iiidivi- 
luals, it is too wofik and too local to 
(old its own under the pressure ot such 
*>rccs as those exeivised by a g^unt munu' 
ady such as tjic C. S. K. Co. 

it has been with great reluctance, ainJ^ 
dlev much hesitation* that 1 have tell 
nyscU obliged^ to write the above para¬ 
graph, fwhiclijfiam well aware, is a conira- 
iiction of our earlier Report. I would 
wish it clearly be understood that I 
lold as strongly as ever that the Govern¬ 
ment ofHcials in Fiji are high-minded 
men, who wish to do justice, hut 1 can 
iu> long'r speak with thcisanic confidence 
1 di?l in 1915 of their freedom from 
'eternal pressure with) regard to their 
i irger judgments and adtions, Hxamph s 


will be found, in the course pf the present 
Report, which will help to explain the 
reason for my clKUigcd opinion. 1 should 

add, that I am regarding the matter, pure¬ 
ly from the social, and not from the poli¬ 
tical standpeiint. 

Jt is neccs.sary toMccord that I found 
far greater bitterness among the inden¬ 
tured Indians and greater hatred of the 
Englishman, as their oppressor, than I 
did on my former visit. In some districts 
which 1 visited, J had the impression that 
;it any time this srnoulilering discontent 
might break out into a Haine oi'revolt. 1 
gathered from those who were likely tc 
know best, that discontent among the 
I'ijians was spreading very rapidly also. 

• An instructive incident happened quite 
recently in Fiji, whicli left a deep impreas 
ion (m thc iudeulured indianvS’ minds, whe 
lieard the tale in an exaggerated form 
iiidt'cd it was the subject of common tall 
in the coolie ^lines.’ A ship-load of Cbinesi 
coolies was brought to Fiji, surreptitious 

ly, uiulcr indenture, on the North side o 
the main Island. TIic wages offered wen 
nioie than ilouble those given to indentur 
ed Indians. Rut when the Chinese sav 
the coolie‘lines’ and the conditions unde 
which they were exi)celcd to live, thei 
anger was so great that they mutinied oi 
the spot. 

“1 thought,” said one of the Compair 
managers to me, “that they would havi 
murdered* the lot of us, they looked so ugl; 
and thrciileniiig.” 

Tile sequel to the story is of grea 
interest. The Ib'csident ol' the Chines 
National A^soeia^ion in Suva came ove 
in ])cryon to th« plantations and examihcc 
conditions on the spot. He agreed, aftc 
iuspeefion, that the terms oilered wen 
degrading an^d made arrangements fo 
the repatriation of his fellow-countrymen 
Shortly alter this, the Chinese Nalioua 
Association entered into eorrespondcnc 
with the Cliinese Government asking thi 
latter tn prohibit indentured labour al 
together. 

Immediately on my arrival in Fiji, h 
June 1917, 1 was faced with the questioi 
of a direct breacji of contract which th 
Fiji Govcrnmcht bad committed on a larg 
scale in relation to those under indenture 
This breach of contract was admitted, bu 
it was put down to the exigencies of tn 
War. I received gi-cat help from Mr 
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Maniliil, of Rcwa, in dealing with the 
legal aspects of this case. He pointed out 
to me that there could probably be no 
rctmdy obtained in a Court of Law ; but, 
as a case for equity, Viorae action should 
immediately be taken,-if possible by the 
Indian Government,-,-!!! order to aim at 
getting terms more .favourable to the 
interests of the Indian labourers than 
tho.'e now obtaining. 

The issue may be explained very brielly 
as follows :— 

The Fiji Government gave a definite 
uudeitaking to each Indian labourer 
before embarkation for Fiji that his pass¬ 
age back to India should lie jirovided for 
liim free of cost. There are now already 
many thousands whose claims for a fria; 
return passage cannot be met on account 
of the shortage of shipping. The Fiji 
Government and the Sugar Companies 
have taken advantage of the labour of the 
Indians during the War to make immeu.se 
profits out of the sugar, but they have 
themselves appropriated that .part of the 
labourers’ earnings which was to pay lor 
their return passages. The Indian labour¬ 
er notes that the great ‘.Sugar’ steamers 
ply their trade as usual, but not one fif 
these steamers can be spared to repatriate 
the labourers who have helped to grow 
the sugar. The funds go on aeeumulating 
in the I'iji Government treasury, while the 
distress is growing among the habourers. 
Thus the Government engagement with 
the Indian labourers has been dirqctly and 
palpably broken, and the profits remain in 
the hands of the Fiji Administration. 

lliis is the main factor in the breach of 
contract which has been eojnniittcd. But 
there arc other circumstances which must 
be taken into account ; for they greatly 
aggravate the situation. They must be 
explained, in some detail, in (irder to make 
them quite clear :— 

(1) Coiiiniutiition. One of the very 
ew privileges, which Indians had obtained 
11 recent years, was the right of bugring off 
1 part ol their five years’ indenture by 
jayment of a sum of money. This was 
.■ailed “commutation,” and the right was 
rery highly valued, especially in certain 
hard cases.* But one claqse was inserted, 
a the IManters* interests, which is now 
leitiK used auainst the labourers. The 
Planters had insisted, when the Bill was 
ra<ned, that no coninmtation should take 
)lace, imtiJ the twjyloyers could replace 


the labourer tram a new cwi^nuii vessel 
But now, as no ships are arriving? witl 
new labourers, this commutation law has 
'becon?e a dead letter. 

In order to show the extreme tenacity 
\Vith which the employers arc takinj^ 
advanta^^e of the Indian labourers* help! 
'kssness, the following incident is signific 
ant: When the Planters insisted that al! 
commutation rights were null and void, J 
tried to obtain relief from the Fiji Govern 
nieUt in the hardest ease of all,—the cas< 
ol>:i legitimate wife being /breed to remain 
on, under indenture, amid the frightfu 
moral evils of the coolie Mines,* after hci 
husband’s indenture had expired. 1 askee 
that, in this caFc, at least, the right o 
commutation (the husband paying tin 
money due) should be absolute and imnic 
diatc. TherOi Was strong opposition U 
this among some of the Planters. [One ol 
them aetualh' told m**, face to face, that 
he was against it, rivS it would increase the 
disproportion of men to women iji his 
‘lines !*] Ilis Excellency’' the Governor ap¬ 
pointed a Committee on wliich four lead¬ 
ing Government officials (Heads of Depart¬ 
ments), 'seycti members of the I'iji Legisla¬ 
tive Council, and four IManters* represen¬ 
tatives, sat togetlier to consider this and 
other questions* My own proposal, which 
was put bciorc’thrm, was rejected, and the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“That, in the o])inion of tnis Commit¬ 
tee, commutation of indenture should be 
allowed (when,desired by a female immi¬ 
grant legally married to an imuaigrani 
whose indenture has expired) provided 
that the husband and wife, if required by 
the employer, first, by cotublncd cilori, 
work ofltlie number of days to complete 
the wife’s indenture.” 

[The it^^ies arc in the copy given to me 
by the Colonial Secretary], 

^ Thus according to these gentlemen, 
including among* their number the most 
responsible members of thc^, Fiji Govern¬ 
ment, the wife’s position ol Extreme moral 
danger is to be exploited in order to induce 
the husband to work off l^alf her time and 
thus give the employer the advantage of a 
man’s work instead of a woman’s. There 
are certain public actions which speak 
volumes as to tli^ general level of opinion 
reached in any sm^all community, ahd this 
appears to be one ot them. 

I am tempted i to go still further in the 
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vay ot illuttnition and relatt^ the lacts 
vith regard to an Indian child, "A’liich 
anie under my own personal observation, 
he child, a boy of twelve, had bccn,takei> 
•(?m India in charge of some nominal 
uardian or ‘parent.' When he rcaehetl 
•iji, his ‘father’ would have nothing more 
o do with him, and for some months ho 
tung about the coolie ‘lines’ in a filthy, 
irdfstarved condition. At last he went to 
me of the free Indians and worked in liis 
hop lor a small wage; but, for this’ act 
kindness, the free Indian was prosecu4ed 
ly the Planter, on the charge of “harbour- 
nc a deserter”, and fined 1st. The child 
vas taken back to the ‘lines’ and again 
jccame half-starved. This time the i)oy 
vent to the Missionary ior protection, 
lie Inspector of iniinitrrants finding no 
tther way out of tluMliflieiiUy ii[)p(>intcd 
]jc Missionary as tlie legal guardian 
il the child, and when 1 saw the boy 
iiider his new guarditiu’s care he was the 
>ielyrc of health and receiving a good edii- 
•ation . But, i)y llie laws of indenture, as 
tarn as the child reached tin* age of liltcen, 
u' woidd be forced to go bfiek into the 
oolie ‘lines', to live in a small eompart- 
iient with tw*o grown-iip men (probably 
■'teeped in vice) and to go tnit as an inden- 
Uired ‘coolie’ in the held gangs,—and all 
liis wotdd take [)kiec, tlioiigh he had 
uever in all his life signed any indenture 
tgrcemeiit. Tliere was-one oi those‘hard 
•ases' where the right of cc^nimutation 
Aould makcal! the didercnce. I was able 
ijcrsonally to commute two such cases c n 
ny pi*Jvious visit, tA^here gravest 

moral danger threatened the jr)ung,) ])ut 
! was told that in this instance the Planter 
ivonld refuse to commute*and that the 
aw could not make him do so. 1 
luid to ap]>cal direct to the Governor 
)ver the Flantcs’s head. Jt will be 
stui from such examples as these, (which 
might be multiplied from my own 
personal experience) how vital to the 
Indian labo urers this right of commuta¬ 
tion is, whiiih has now been taken away. 
While there is no actual breach of contract 
here, as there ;s coneerning the refusal of 
the return pass^igc, still a very grave new 
situation has arisen. 

f2) High cost ol Here again 

there is no actual breach,of contract ; but, 
from ffll that 1 have said above and need 
not repeat, it will be s'cen that there is a 
clear case for equity. | 


The war has changed the whole aspect 
of affairs since the time the contract was 
made and now in the ^fourth and* fifth 
years of the war the original contract has 
become altogether one-sided,—in favour oi 
the employer, who is making enormous 
profits, and against Ahc employee, whose 
small daily pittance, is becoming ever less 
and less in value. The mere 25 per cent, 
rise in wages dues not by any means covet 
the whole difforciico of cx[)cnditure. It 
has been but a palliative, not a real shar¬ 
ing of profits. 

(yi) The humornlity in the coolie * lines' 
]}y far the strongest ground, in my opi- 
nion, for the immediate closing down o: 
the present indentures,- thus making all 
kidians free,—is tlie moral one. Her< 
higher ct>nsiderations of statesinansVij 
come in, rather than legal rights or monej 
payments. It lias liven proved up to tiu 
hilt that the coolie ‘lines’ of Fiji lead direct 
ly lt> the jirostitution of the Indiai 
uonien, and also that there is no possibh 
remedy wliile women arc forced by law tc 
remain against their will in what are, foi 
all practical pnriioscs, brothels. This con 
dition of things sliould surely not be allow 
ed to go on. The statement definitel 3 
made, in the Fiji Government Medica 
Report, and |)ub]ished by the Fiji Govern 
ment itself, that, “one indentured Indiar 
■w’oniaii has to serve three indentured inci: 
as well‘as various outsiders" is so com 
pletely final, coming as it does ofiiciallj 
along witli the t*overnment of India’s owi 
Despatch of ('fetoher, 1915, that no Admi 
lustration wortlu’ of the name shouk 
tolerate for a moment such a state o 
things, whaU'ver financial inducement 
might be held out for their continuance. 

This im^rai argument is furthe 
strengthened 1 ) 3 ' the fact, that the Indiai 
comuiunit 3 ^ i?i I'lji, owing to the long 3 'eari 
of past iueJeuture, lias reached a demoral 
ised condition. The cancellation of tin 
remaining indentures will bring relief, no* 
only to the indentured labourers them 
selvos, but to the Indian community gene 
rally, whose rccovcr 3 ' of self-respect is th< 
most vital factor to be considered, 
have seen with my own eyes the depressioi 
which has conn; to the Indians in Fiji am 
how they have been despised even 1 ) 3 ^ th 
Fijians thenisilvcs on account of tliei 
semi-servile status. *1 his outlook of snh 
jeetion and depression, which is so oFtei 
apparcut in spite of prosperous iiatufa 
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ronditioiiH. would vnnisli and a new 
ittitiule ol'roooveivil dignity would supcr- 
once it \rorc understood by all 
n the islands,—rijians, bair(jpcans and 
ndiaiis themselves,—t'luit not (jiie single 
ndi.in was any longer under the bondage 
>1 indenture, but that every Indian in I'iji 
vas Tree. 

The planters on the North Si<le ot the 
nuin Island were ready to meet me in 
irder to consider together, as f)ne(|uestion, 
he commutation and the closing clown of 
ill indentures. They bad already agreed 
-o the advance in wages of 'Jo per cent. 
Lud the moment seemed^ favourable for 
lettling the larger issue. I put ))efore them 
.he proposition that t]ie 3 ' sliouM agree 
o close down the whole system in I'ijint” 
lie'cnd c:)! the year 1019 and allow the 
ommutation of all ‘hard eases* during 
he interval. These Platilers (d the Nortl* 
epresented about two-thirds ol the whole 
iugar industry. After several meetings 
Lnd discussions they came to an informal 
Lgreement among themselves to advocate 
he above terms, and tliis was ratilied 
inanimously by an executive committee 
it which I was invited to be present. It 
liould be understood that 1 had iin 
diicial authority and tliev had a perfect 
igiit to change their opinion afterwards 
f tlicv cliose. What did happen was that, 
ot llie time !)oing, the Planter'* on the 
\orth Side agnctl to llie ri astmablencss of 
:his demand that indenture slioiild close 
n 1919 instead of in 19J1. 

The first obstruction to this agreement 
ame iroin the Cohjiiial Sugar Refining 
lompany. Though not directly refusing 
o participate in these discussions, there 
vas a warning note sounded hy (hem, 
nd it became fairly clear on which side 
he Company would throw itr weigh(, if 
be scale Iiegau to swing bade. I'hetj came 
he (iovernor’s CommitUe, in Suva, 
leiitioned iibove, on whieli the Planten-* t.;f 
he South were strongly represented. The 
ubject was warmly debated. In the,.end 
in entirely new Kcsolution was passed, 
vhieh served the purpose of blocking all 
urthcr efforts at negotiation. The Ke- 
olntion was in the form of a bait tej the 
ndian public, and ran as follows ;— 

“That this Committee considers that all 
ndcntures should be eommuted as soon 
»s A new system of free ewi^rntion he 
atisfnetorify esiahUshvif public funds 


being employed to meet the cost of com 
mutation.’^ [The italics are inine.J 

This resolution was carried,—the hop 
being,/itimt it might induce the India; 
public to allow recruiting for P'iji to be rc 
opened in India. 1 assured everyone lha 
such a hope was ridiculously vain am 
futile. But from the time of the mectin] 
of the CoYcrnor’s Committee and th 
transference of the seat of disemssion to th 
South of the Island, no further informa 
progress was possible. Indeer], toward 
the end of my visit, alter I had published ; 
jireliminary statement of niv findings, fi 
to tl»e state of the coolie ‘lines* and th 
immorality that piwailcd there, I eouli 
not help I)ut notice a change of attitud 
even in the .\ortli and an un willingness ti 
discuss things further. Tliis was due iu i 
great mcasiu'C to the inlluenee of th 
fMariter*s Association in the South, wliicl 
had refused all along.to meet me. lint i 
appeared to be due also to the fact, tha 
1 had taken wliat the Northern IMantcr 
held to be a far too persimislie view of th 
moral conditions. 

I w^ould not wish to end tlie person^] 
luirrative*' of these informal iicgotit'ition 
(which at one time seemed so very ncarh 
successful) without expressing my sincer 
respect for the iManters on the North sid 
of the Island, and my appreciation ofth 
genuine efforts they made to conside 
fairly, and even generously, the Indiai 
labourers* dithculties, when they wer 
placed clearly' LKdbrc them. 1 have als< 
very warm rec;ollections of personal act 
of kindness on their part which touchci 
me deeply. 1 would add that I met wit! 
individual cases the same kind in th 
South, though' the Planters’ Asfociatioi 
there was hostile throughout. 

There li^ve been ^.'crtain materia 
improvements in the lut of tbj* iiulentura 
labourer in recent years to wliieh I ven 
gladly bear witness. The hours of worl 
have now been so arranged, and th 
‘tasks’ have been so propoiCioned, \ tha 
both men and women get back to th 
Tine’ much earlier in the day than before 
There has also been a rcniission of th 
harsh and unjust penal laws, which com 
pellcd the indentured labourers, either t< 
do their appointed^task each da}^ or els 
be treated as criminals. Certain sahitarj 
improvements havtS* been introduced vyhicl 
hare greatly diminished the unheulthiness 
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1 the old coolie 'line?/ All ♦hese tilings 
rive prcKlnced a inarkerl ini]n'(»veinefil on 
lie past. 

There used to be, under the Cvidoniril 
^■.igar Kefining Company, in the old days, 
system in operation ciilled “speeding up''* 
,dneh led to cruelties unpardonable in a 
ivilised community. These have beei? 
elated to me by the Hurojjean overseers 
iiyniselvCvS who were brought up within Uic 
ystem. Wliat happened was, that one 
verster was “speeded up”against another 
ltd each in turn was eomjKdktl, on p liis of 
isinissal, to get his area ol work <lone dt 

fraction less cr)st than that of ins 
,‘ilows. in order to aehiLve these ‘sjiceded 
p* results, the vei'v hast (Jiinee was taken 
ut of the Indian labourer liy bidlyint^, 
hreatelling ai d llngi^iniij. 

It was in these flays, that* the ‘suicides 
il despair* took piaee with such trequeney. 
hare talked with many overseers who 
lave w itiies‘‘'ed tliein. They invariablv 
o<il^iphiee, so I am t(>ld, iH-tween A. M. 
ind t A M. in the moriiing, soon after the 
oolie had been awakened trom sleep by 
lie loud elanging of the g<mg. The hated 
ouud w’ouid enter into his tired brain ; 
ho ])u]se (jf life w’onld be beriting at its 
ow'cst : the miserv td' year atier year of 
his .sweated labour (from which there 
vas uo escape) wouhl appear to be 
mending, .and in consequence one early 
norning the,^oolic w’ouftl ])c found hanging 
[^■ad. d'hose wdio have seciiithc bc^dics 
dier death have described to me one 
rature,-—the feet were., drrAvii U]> tiglitiv, 
\'hereas they couhl liave easily been let 
iow'ii to touch the ground. The ‘will to 
lie' was stronger than the ‘will to live.’ 

All these things have passed away, 
[he Cidoiiial Sugar Kefjiiing Company 
unv leases ont its lands, instead ofcmplu^’- 
ng paid oflicial Agents ; and- thc.se res- 
mnsible employers, managing their own 
states, are, on the whole, kindly in theiv 
reatnient. On the North side of the 
sland,—whe..c the profits during the war 
lave been so enormous,—the hurnaner 
reatment of Indians has become markedly 
vident. 

It now remains, in order to complete 
he picture, to turn from what happens to 
he iiu^^cnturefi labourers' and to give an 
recount of the prosperous conditions of 
hose-who have gained their freedom. 

Immediately on the c^ipiry of indenture 


the wages of even indifierent,Indian labour 
ers become doubled and often more thai 
doubled; and there aix'always a mmibe; 
of emplo^'crs eager to ol^tain their services 
Those Planters, wdu5 have gained a reputa 
tion for kindness, have no difficulty ir 
retaining most of their old labourers, oi 
increased wages, evan after the indentun 
is over, but those employers, who an 
noted among Indians for their harsh treat 
nient, find it very dilfieull indeed to gel 
any men at all, now that recruiting it 
India lias ceased. There can be no ijaestior 
that this one simple factor of shortage o 
labour has been more jjotent tlian al 
gifvernment regulations to ining aboir 
a better state ol things. 

’ A very large inimber of the more enter 
prising Indians, year by year, refuse •!( 
work any longer as hired labourers. Thei 
purchase instead some land oftlieirowi 
on a short lease. M any of these become 
in time, pros[)erous farmers. 'The ricli 
lertile soil ol Idji, (only a ifaction of whiel 
lias been brouglit under cultivation), i 
very (xtensive in area and very cheap 
Cattle grazing is comparatively easy oi 
account of the almndanee of grass all th 
3 ^car round The Colonial Sugar Refiniiij 
Company and the other companies ar 
ready to buy tlie sugar cane from Indiai 
growers at fair jjrices and every year th 
proportion of Indian-grown sugar-cane i 
beeomin*^ greater. These independen 
Indians liavc, of com sc, shared in th 
imtnens^i war profits, as well as th 
Europeans. They do not, liow’cvcr, cute 
into the indenture labour problem at all 
ior nearly all of them have only very sma] 
estates, whiel? they work liy themscNcs 
or along with tw'o or tluee partners, hir 
ing fr^e Indian labour only for the‘cutting 
season. 1 l^ave never yet met a singl 
Indian Planter who has ever emploj-cd in 
dentincd labtnir. 

In Older to show the very rcmarkabl 
material prosperity among the free In 
(bans, • who have long ago finishcc 
theii* indentures and settled down in th< 
Islands, it wall be most convenient fo 
readers in India, if 1 tabulate, in a wa; 
that can be easily understood, the statis 
tics \iresented» to Government by th 
different Sugar Companies and publishct 
in the Emigration Department's Report. 

It should be borne in mind, in cstin;at 
ing these figures, that the total number/) 
free Indians, in 1916, was roughly 50,000 
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-)f whom :!<),()p() were males. The propor- 
Lion of ^rown up men among this numlicr 
LVonUl he friirly lurge. Tiie figures do not 
ef’er to the indentured population. 

Tlie following arc *the returns, in the 
liflferent districts, for the sugar cultivation 
)y free Indians. 

Districts OF Tavi'a and Ba. (C.S.R.Co.) 

dumber of Indian growers 4-29 men. 

^rea under cultivation 5,4-2''^ acres, 

'lumber of tons crushed r>S,9r>7 tons, 

['otal amount paid i;3S,53H 

jreatest tonnage of a single 
Indian ^ 2,8r>2 tons, 

^easl tonnage of a single 

Indian 2 tons, 

greatest single amount paid €1,505 O O 
-,east single amount paid tilt 0 

Districts or Lxctoka and 
(C.S.R.C o.) 

bimber o! Indian growers 150 men. 

trea under eiiltivalion 7,000 acres, 

dumber of tons erushed 9S,519 tons. 

I'otal amount ])aid €5s,f>90 

District OF Maccata. (C.S.R.Co.) 


dumber of Indian growers 
^rea under cultivation 
'lumber of tons crushed 
fotal amount paid 


125 men. 
S50 acres. 
7,4-iO tons, 
.€1,10G 


District of Rkwa. (C.S.R.Co.) 


dumber of Indian growers (not,given) 

\rca under cultivation 5,(100 acres, 

'dumber of tons crushed 42,74-2 tons. 

Total amount paid €22,790 

District of N.wca. (Vancouver S. Co.) 

clumber of Indian growers (not given) 
\re?i under cultivation • 3,500 acres, 

'vumber of tons crushed 34,637 tons. 

Total amount paid .€10,510' 

District of Ra. (Melbourne Trust.) 


''iumber of Indian growers 5 

\rea under cultivation 32.) acres. 

Slumber of tons crushed 3,920 ions. 

Total amount paid 

Greatest single amount paid Cl ,347 , 

It will be seen from these certified re¬ 
turns that, in the year 1910, the free 
[udians received for their sugar crop the 
sum of £14*2,948. I have a later retmm for 
:he year 1917, which shows an increase of 
C3,000 for the Indian sugar return in the 
Ba, District alone. We should, therefore, 
3 gwell within the mark if we were to put 
the whole Indian sugar return for 1917 


at over £1450,000, say, 23 lakh.s of rupee.' 
We must add to these returns the amount 
received lot* cereals and bananas whic 
came roughly to another €25,000, inakin; 
a total of ,€175,000 for a community ( 
50,000 persons. If we reckon in ih 
yearly return for the cattle also, we ma 
put the annual agricultural return at 3' 
lakhs. 

It must not, of coarse, be imagined tha 
the returns given above arc clear profit 
By far the greater number of Indian cult 
vators are still licavily' in debt, cither t 
Europeans, or to Fijians. I traced out on 
large transaction, wliii^h may he regardc 
as fairly typical. A European had bougli 
some new cane land for €1,500. He sol 
it again almost immcdrately to an India 
cultivator for £1,000, wdiich sum was t 
be paid ofi ini5'instalments of €800 each 
if payment were delayed a certain intercs 
was to be charged /d think .8 per eenf. 
but if any of the ])ayments^ became overdn 
hy more than a year, then all the Aaiu: 
together with all the money paid, was t. 
])c forfeit. Those were, as far as I ea 
remember, the terms. It did not appea 
to me that such a forfeiture would b 
allowed in a court of law, but many trai 
sactious take place of this kind, and lam 
speculation Iias/becomc a form of garni 
ling to which maKry Indians have beenm 
addicted. 

It may be said roughly, that the ver 
high prices, given for sugar and cereal 
during the war have enriched the fre 
Indians and enabled many to become ei 
tirely free from debt, while at tfte sani 
time they have kept in grinding povert 
the indentured Indians. It is w'hen thi 
situation is fuTiy appreciated, that the ncc 
of helping the indentured Indians become 
so urgent. 

The rajvd increase in Indian sugar cu 
tivation during recent yean makes th 
(|uestion a practical one, whether the fre 
Indians will nut iit time take the place c 
the European planters altoge ther. I hav 
not the complete figures l^fore me and 
found them diflicult to obtain, but it i 
probable that already the Indian suga 
returns represent nearly 30 per cent, of th 
whole crop. If the same rapidity of ad 
yance takes place in the future, it is no 
improbable that,' within the nc:^t tei 
years, one half of the whole sugar-can 
crop will be Indian-grown. The origina 
European planter^, who, after obtaining 
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immense profitTs arc now faced with shorl- 
;tue of labour, are likely to lell out in 
order to realise their ^ains ; and tvery 
• cMatc, as it falls in, will be cut up into 
Indian blocks. • 

I take from m^’- own notes, as they wer^; 
wrilten on the spot, an account of one of 
the most pleasant Indian scenes which I 
witnessed during my two visits to Fiji. If 
happened in the district ot Nadi, where the 
ire.’ settlements of Indians arc very nu- 
luerous find wliere the climate is'ijiost 
i^oidueive to a vigorous, healthy life. Aly 
);tiles run as follows 

“'rhere were some two thousand In- 
dians'on the lawn, which was the centre of 
L Fijian settlement, beautiiully kept. They 
were dressed in gay colours, especially tlie 
won.en, and it appeared exactly like au 
liuliau .Mchi, The cliildren^looked the very 
jielure of health. For pufc cnjoyir.cnt 
would be very hard to beat * what 1 
s.tw tliat dajs even in North India. 
Tlie arrangement for the Red Cross Day 
had'been made by the Indians them¬ 
selves. Tlic Kuropcans were thtir guests 
anti they were shown every courtesy and 
ho.s])itaiity in true Indian fashioy. What 
i was especially glad to see was the good 
iiniuoured chart that went on between the 
two niccs, and also the kindly freedom 
and naturalness with which the women of 
the two races mingled. It was a racial 
scene quite unthinkalrte ip South Africa, and 
\cry rare, I ^should imagine, in India itself. 

“ i’iicre was a first rate wrestling match 
in the alternoon. Two champions, of 
rival djstiicts, were thc' coml^atants. But 
tiiongh feeling ran high, there was never 
any loss of teinijcr, cither on the part of 
tlie crowd or of thc wrestlers themselves. 
A Huropean Planter was the umjiirc, and 
one of his own labourers was thc cham- 
I>ion of the Nad*^ District. Thc match 
went against lum. A ver^ muscular 
Alusnlman l^the son of a ricli Indian 
^ainindar) won tlic match after a great 
struggle. Later on in thc day some cattle 
were ^old at |iuction and the low ])riccs 
a&touished me,—a good milking cow being 
auctioned for twenty-seven rupees. But I 
was told that cAttIc were usually sold at 
about those rates. At the end of thc day 
It was found that £275 had been collcct- 

Cross. 

“Tne District Magistrate was keenly 
nitcrt|sted in the whole affair. Me is very 
greatly respected by al! the Indians of the 
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Nadi District. Another popular iigm 
was one of the overseers of* thc Laut'ok, 
Mill, who was asked by the Indians to h 
llicir auetiuueer. Me carriul out liis worl 
in the most amusing stvle, to the grea 
enjoyment of the crowd.” 

A remarkable individual case of pro' 
penty is that of the Mon. Badrc Alaliarnj 
who came out to Pip Iroiu the North c 
India, under indenture, thirty years age 
He has gained a name for uprightness o 
eonducL anti steady industrious work al 
over the Islands, iattle Ijy little he ha 
built uj) a prosperous ])lahtation in con 
nexion with tlie Mill of the Alelbounn 
Trust, lie pays his men, who are free, ; 
reasonable wage and he lias started’ j 
school of his own for Indian children 
Btith his sons have gone to New ZeaUiiK 
for their education and have done Wt 
there, tine boy is still at scliool ; th 
other hopes to go to Oxford after the wai 

Among the luiropean Planters ant 
overseers there are a eonsiderablc mmibci 
who bear an hoiiouralilc record amoiii 
Indians for* kindly treatment. It wouli 
l)c invidious to single out names Iron 
among those who arc in the Island.s U 
day, employing Indian labour on thei 
plantations, but I would wisii to stat 
generally that I have had the privileg 
during my two visits of meeting witi 
those for wliom niy respect deepened th 
longer I.knew them. I saw tliem at a] 
hours of.the day, while they were engaget 
in their daily roiuul of duties, and I notk 
e(l.with»great pleasure the frankness of th 
relations which existed, in their ease 
between employer and employed. That I sav 
others of an opposite charaetergoes withou' 
saving, human nature licing what it is, ini 
I can state with some confidence from per 
soiial observation that these were eompara 
tively few as faras those parts of the Fsland: 
were concerned whicli 1 chiefly vLited. 

If it is considered that an undue proper 
tion of this section of the Report on tin 
material conditions has been taken ui 
with the needs of the siiiall number c 
Indians still under indenture, the reasor 
has been that I cannot but regard \h’ 
present po.sition of these indeiUuret 
Indians as an unfair one and their griev 
ances as just. U was therefore nccessan 
to state tiiem at length, in the hope tliai 
they may be rectified as soon as possibL 
by Indian Government action. ^ 

C. F. Andki;ws.» 
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CllAV'niK IX. 

RimalaV Stokv. 

K{. 

F I)R a linu' 1 was utterly at a lu.ss to 
think oi any way r-etlin;^ that 
money, Tlien, tliC^ollur driv, in the 
li^ht of intense exeiteineiii, MKhUnly the 
whole ])ietnre stooil out L'lear before me. 

Every year niy Iiusbain) makes a rev*-- 
re^ice-oficrin^^ ol' six Ihousaiul ritpees to 
my sisicr-in-law at the lime of the I)ur;ra 
Ibija. livery ye-ar that is tlep isited in 
lier aeeonnt at tlie bank in Caleiitta. 
This year the offering was made as iistial 
but it has not yet be(‘n sent to the bank, 
being kept meanwliile in an.iron safe, in 
a corner of the little dressing room attach¬ 
ed to our bc<lroom. 

Every y’car my luisl)and take^^ tlie 
money to the bank himself. This year he 
has not 3 ’et had ail oppijrtunify of going 
to town. Mow eonld 1 fail to sec the 
hand of I'rovidence in lliis? I'lu* money 
has been held up lieeause the eountry 
wants it,—who eoiikl have the p(j\ver to 
take it away from her to the banl: ? And 
liow can 1 have the power tf) ^refuse to 
take the money? 'the (loddess revelling 
in destruction holds out tier bh^(.)d-cap 
crying: “t»ive me drink. 1 am thirsty.” 

I will give her my own heart’s blood with 
that live thousand rnjK'cs. “Mother, the 
loser of that money will scarcely feel the 
loss, hut me you will utterly mini” 

Alany a time, in the tjkf days, liave I 
inwardly called the Senior Kani a tliief, 
for I charged her with whee-ning money 
out of my trusting hnshai-d. After lior 
husband's rleatli slie olten nstd to m;dic 
away with things belonging to the 
estate for her own use. Tiiis I used to 
point out to mv husband, but he remained 
silent. 1 would get angry and say: “If 
yon feel generous, make gijts by all vicans, 
but why allow yourself to be robbed ?” 
ITovidence must have smiled, then, at 
these complaints of mine, for to-night 1 
aiU on the way to rob my husband's safe 
of my sister-in-law's money. 


My husband's custom was to let his 
keys remain in his ])ockets when he took 
oh Ins clothes for the night, leaving tlieni 
in the dressing rr>om. 1 picked out the 
key fjf I he safe atid opened it. The slight 
sound it made s-.emed to wal;e the whole 
worlil! A sudden chill luriied my hands 
and feel iey eoM, and 1 slil\ered all over, 
d'here was a drawer inside the safe. 
On opening this I ft)!!!!'! the money, not 
in enrreiiev notes, but in gold rolled u]) 
in pajier. 1 Ipid no time to count out what 
1 \Vantetl. There w'cre twenty rolls, all ol 
wliieli 1 took and iii.d up in a corner (d 
my sjtri. 

What a weight it was. ■^Theburdyn oi 
tlu* theft eruslied mv lieart to the dust. 
IVrhaps notes would' have made it seem 
less like thieving, but this was all gold. 

After*! had stolen back into my room 
like a thief, it felt like my own room 
no longer. AH the most precious rights 
wliieli 1 had over it vanished at the louel: 
of mv theft. J’began to mutter to myself, 
as ihough toiling nuirUnnns : Itnmh 
Mntnrnn'i, Unwlc my Country 

my golden Country, all Ihik gold is foi 
you, for none else! 

Eat ill tlK% night the mind is weak. 1 
came hack into Vhe bedroom wkere iii> 
Inisbaiid wiis asleep, closing my eyes a? 
1 passed Ihrongb, and went oil to the oper 
lerriiee beyond, t)n which 1 la}" prone 
clasping to mv breast the end of the sa/ 
tiL'd over the gold. And each one of tin 
rolls gave pie ii shock gf pain. 

Tlie silent night stood tl)yre with fore 
finger upraised. 1 could not think of iti; 
Miouse as svparatCifrom myj^jnntry : 1 ha( 
robbed my house, 1 rol::^^ my country 

I*'or this sin my house line ceased to b 
mine, my country also was^ estrangcf 
from me. Had I died ^begging tor m; 
country, even unsuccessfully, that wouk 
have ]>een worship, acceptable to the gods 
Jbit theft is never worship,—how thei 
can 1 oiler this g<«>kl ? Ah me! 1 am doom 

cd to death myself, must 1 deseciatc nr 

country with my impious touch ? 

The way to put the money back i 
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lIosccI tome. I have tiut the jitroiigth to 
rcluru to the room, take again that, key, 
(i|)cn once more that safe,—I should swocm 
oa the threshold of my husband’s^door, 
TIk’ only road left now is the road in 
nonl. Neither have I the strengtli del<- 
iierately to sit down and count the cf'ins. 

them remain behind their coverings ; 

1 cjnnot calculate. 

Tliere was no nnst in the winter sky. 
riK' stars were shining brightly, it, 
tnought I to myself, as I lay out llnTO. f 
i, i(i to steal Lliese stars one by one, like 
oolden eoins, tor my country,—these stars 

earefully stored up in the bosom ol the 
liarkness,—then tlie sky would be blinded, 
llie night widowed tor ever, and inv theft 
wonlvl rob the wlude work!, lint was 
not a]sf> this very thing 1 had done a 
joljbing ut the whole w«rld,—not only 
oi money, hut of trust, ot riglitemisness ? 

I spent the night lying on tlie terrace. 
When at last it was morning, and i was 
Mire that mv husliand had risen and left 
the room, then only witli my sliawl pulled 
over my head, could I retrace my steps 
towards the bedrooui. 

'I'he Senior Rani wiis about,iwith her 
brass ])ot, watering her plants. When 
she saw me passing in the distance she 
cried: “Have yon heard the news, Junii^r 
Kaui?’* 

i stopped in silence, all in a trcnif)r. It 
s’Mued to me that the rolls of sovereigns 
wen bulging* through the shawl. I leared 
da.'v would burst and scatter in a ringing 
shower, exposing to all the servants of 
the house the thief who had made herstdl 
ik'sutute by rtjbbing her own weallli. 

“Vour band of robbers,” she went on, 
“liave sent an anon^uiions message threa¬ 
tening to loot the treasury.” 

1 remained as silent as a tliicf. 

“I was advising brother \,ikhil to seek 
your protection,” she continued banter- 
ingly. “Call ofl your minions, Robber 
(Jiieen! We ^hall oiTer saeritices to y<jur 
/t'on/c d/c/tahvm il you will but save us. 
U halMloings* there are these days 1 —but 
for the Lord’s sake, S[)arc our house at 
le ist from burgl;uy.” 

1 hasteiii^d anto my room without 
nply. 1 had pul my* foot on (piieksaiid, 
and euuld not now withdraw it. Stniggk 
hig Wv^ulcl only send me down deeper. 

If only the time would arrive when 1 
could* hand over the money to Sandiii! 


] could l^ear it no longer, its weight was 
breaking tliroiigh 1113 ' ' eiy Hbs. 

It \^as still eaily whei^ 1 got word that 
Sandip was awaiting me. To-day I had 
tio tiiought <4 adorjuiient. Wrapped as 1 
was in my shawl, I wunt off to the outer 
apartments. 

As I entered the’ sitting room I saw 
Sandip and .\uiul_va theie together. All 
my dignilv, all my humour, seemed to run 
tinghag tiirough mv bod_v from liead to 
tool and vanislt into the ground. 1 wa)ukl 
Jiave iu lav l.iare a vcomniTs utteimost 
sliaine in sight ot this boy C<uild they 
have been disem-sing my deed in their 
meeting ])laee ? Had any vestige of a veil 
v)I dcceiict lieen lelt lor me ? 

Wc women sball never understand men. 
^\ iien they are bent on making a road fur 
some aeliieveiiu-iit, they think iiothrng 
o! bieakhig the heart ol the w'orlcl 
into j)ieces to pave it lor the progress of 
tfieir eliariut. When llR\y are mad with 
the intoxication of creating, they rejoice in 
destro\ing ^the eieation of the Creator. 
This heart-breaking shame of mine will 
not attiaet even a glance from their eyes. 
They have no keting for life itself,—all 
tlieii* eagerness is for their objteL. What 
am 1 tt> them but a meatlow tlow'cr in the 
]Kith of a torrent in Hood ? 

Wint good w’lll this extinction of me be 
to Sandip? Only live thousand rupees? 
Was m>i 1 good tor something more tlian 
only fivti thousand ruiiecs ? Yes, indeed! 
Did i not learn that from Sandip hinisell, 
an^I wc?s I not able in the light iT this 
knowledge to despise all else in uiy world ? 
1 was the giver ut light, ol lite, ol s/ia/it/, ol 
iinmoiTalitY,—ui that belief, in that Joy, 
1 had burst all my btiiiuds, into the open. 
Had anv one tiien'tullilled for me that joy, 
i shtitiki have lived in my death ; 1 should 
iiave lost uolhiiig in the loss of niy all. 

Do thev want to tell me now that all 
this was lalsc ? The psalm of my praise 
w'hieh was sung so devotedly, did it bring 
me ibpvn from my heaven, not to malu 
heaveil of earth, but only to level licavei 
itsell with the ilusl ? 

I t. 

“Tlie money, (Jueeii ?” Said Sandip witl 
his kt'cn glanelMu'lI on my lace. 

Amulya also fixed his gaze on me 
Though not my own mother’s child, ye 
the clear lad is b»*other to me ; for mc^tlie 
is mother all the world over. With,hi 
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guileless face, hi:; gentle eyes, his iiiaocent 
youth he Ii)ok',(l at me. An'] I, ii womnn,— 
:>f Ills mother’s sex,—how eouM I hand 
him poison, just heoause he asked for it ? 

*‘Thc money, Oiieen.!” Sandip’s insolent 
demand rang in my ears. For very shame 
and vexation I felt I wanted to lling 
that gold at Sandip’s head. I could 
hardly undo tlic knot of my sari, ni_v 
fingers trembled so. At last the i).'ipe'r 
rolls dro])[)erl on the table. 

Sandip’s face grew black. . . . 11c must 
have thought that tlie rolls were of silver. 
. . . . Wliat contempt was in his looks. 
What utter disgust at inea])acity- H 
was almost as if he could have struck me ! 
He Jimst have su'^pected that 1 *Tiad come 
to parity with him, to ofi'er to e(mipounfJ 
his claim (or live thousand rupees with a 
(cw liimdreds. There was a moment when 
Ithouglit he would .snateh u|> the roils 
and throw them outofthe window, declar¬ 
ing that he was no beggar, but a king 
•laiming tribute. 

“Is that all ?“ asked Anudya witli sueli 
pity welling uj) in his voice that 1 wanted 
to sob out aloud. 1 kept mv heart tightly 
pressed down, and merely nodded my 
tiead. 

Samlip was sj^eechless. He neither 
:oiiched the rolls, nor uttered a sound. 

My humiliation went straight to the 
joy’s heart. With a sudden, feigned enthu- 
iiasm he exclaimed : “IFs plenty^ It will 
lo splendidly. You have saved xisx"' With 
A’hich he lore open tlie covering of one of 
i:he rolls, * 

The sovereigns shone out. And in a 
Liioment a hlaek eovering seemed to be 
iitte^d Irom Sandip’s countenance also, 
His delight beamed i'orth from liis features. 
Jnable to control his sudden revuls^ioii of 
ecling he sprang up from his scat towards 
uc. What he intended, I k'liow not, I 
lashed a lightning glance towards Aniulym, 
-the colour had left the hoy’s face as at 
:hc stroke o( a whip. Then with all my 
strength I thrust Sandip from me.* Ashe 
-eeled back, his head struck the edge pf the 
iiarble table and he dropped on the floor, 
riiere he lay awhile, motionless. Hxhaus- 
ed with my eflort I sank back on my seat. 

Amulya's face lightened with a jpylul 
•adiance. He did m)L even ' turn towards 
^aiidijj, but eainc straight n}>i^ took the 
lust of luy feet and th'm remained there, 
itting on the floor in front of me. O my 
Lttlc brother, iiiy child 1 This reverence 


of yours is^the last touch of heaven left li] 
my empty world I I could contain mysei 
no longer, and niy tears lloweil fast. 
,covcr(‘(l my eyes with the end of niy san 
wliich I pressed to my face with both iiv 
i'laiuJs, and sobbed and sol)I)ed. And ever 
time that 1 felt on my' bet his tender touel] 
trying to comfort me, my' te.ars broke ou 
afresh. 

After a little, wlieii I had recovered my 
self and taken my hands from my kiee, 
saw-Saudi]) back at the table, gatherin 
upTlie sova-reigns in his hand kerchief, as i 
notiiing had happened. Aiiuilya r()se t 
liis seat, from his place near my' feet, hi 
wet eyes shining. 

Sandip coolly looked u() at my' face a 
he remarketl : “It is six thousand.” 

“What do we want with so niueli 
Sandip Babu T’ cried Amnlya. “Thrc 
tlicnisaml five hundred is all we need fo 
our work.” 

“(hir wants arc not for this one plae 
only,'’Sandip replied. “We shall want ai 
we can gel.” 

“That may be,” said Amnlya. “But i 
future I undertake Lo get you all yo 
want. tUit of this, Sandip Kalin, pleas 
return the extra twothousand five huudrei 
to the Maharani.” 

Sandip looked iiKpiiringly at me. 

“No, no,” 1 txehtimed. “I shalJI neve 
touch that money again. Do with it a 
you will.” 

“Can man ever give as \'toinan can !' 
said Sandip, looking towards Amulya. 

“Tliey arc goddesses !” agreed Amuly, 
with enthusiasm. ’ 

“We men can at best give of our power, 
continued Sandip. “But women give their 
selves. Out of ^lieir ownlifethey give birth 
out of their own life they give sustenatiet 
Such gifts are the only true gifts.” Thci 
turning to me, “(Juecn !” said he, “if wha 
you have given us had been only money 
would not have touched it. But you hav 
given that which i,s more to you than lif 
itself!” to 

There must be two difigrent pgrson 
inside men. One of these in me can under 
stand that Sandip is trying to delud 
me ; the other is content to be deluded 
Sandip has power, *but ho strength t 
righteousness. The weapon of his whic 
rouses up life sijiites it again to death 
He has the unfailing quiver of the gods 
but the shafts in them are of the demon? 

Sandip’s handkerchief was not larg 
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nouph to hold all the coins. ‘iOuccn," he 
sked, “Can 3 'on give me another ?“ » 

When 1 gave him mine, he reverently" 
onehed with it his forehead, and thei> 
uddenly kneeling on the lloor he made me. 
n oljcisanee. “(hjddcss I” he said, “it wa^ 
i> oiler my reverence that 1 had atjproaeii- 
d yon, l)Ut y'oii repulsed im*^ and rolled, 
ne in llie dust. Be it so. I accept yonr 
epulse as your boon to me, I raise it to my 
ie?nl in salutation !” with which he poini- 
d to the place where he had Ijecn hurt.' 

Mad 1 tlien misnn(hM*stood him ? Coold 
i be that his outstretched hands luffl 
vally. l)cen directed towards my I'cit ? 
I'et, surely, even Amulya had seen the 
Kission that Ihirned out ol liis eyes, his 
ace. lint Saudip is such an adept in 
setting mtisie to his chant (>1 jiraise tiiat 1 
annot argue. I i(j.;e mv*i>fiwer fd seeing 
ruth : m_v sight is ehjuded over like an 
•jjiiim-eater's eyes. And so, fd'ter all, lie 
'ave me back twice as much in return ior 

lie l)lovv I had dealt liim,—the \v(Uind on 

0 

lis head ended by making me bleed at 
leart. Wlien 1 had received Sandij)*s 
ibcisanee niy theft seemed to gain a 
lignity, and the gold gditteriug on the 
able to smile away all fear of disgrace, 
dl stings of conscience. 

l^ike me Amulya also was won back, 
tiis devotion to Sandip' which had suffer¬ 
'd a moinentarv cheek, l)ia/e( up anew. 
I'lie llower-v^ise of his* mind fdled once 
inure with oHciings or the Avorshij) of 
^andip and me. Mis simple faith shone 

it of his eyes with the prie light of the 
Illuming star at dawn. 

After I had offered worshi|j and rcoeiv- 
ni worship my sin became ^"adiant. And 
ns %nulya looked on my lace he raisetl 
Ins ItjJdefI hands in salut<Mtion and cried 
Haitilc iMntiirniii ! 1 cannot expect to luave 
this adoration sufroundiiig nifti forever; 
and yet this* has come to be the only 
means of keeping alive my self-respect. • 

I can no loigcr enter my bedroom. The 
bedstead sceni.s to thrust out a forbidding 
hand, the iron safe frowns at me. 1 watit 
lo get away from this continual insult to 
myself which is’ rankling wilhin me. I 
Want to keepruuning toSandiptohear him 
f'iug tny praises. Thereisjust this one little 
altar of worship which Ivis kept its head 
above ithe all-pervading depths of my 
dishonour, and so 1 want t(^ cleave 
toil i/ight and day; for on whichever 


side I step away from it^ there is only 
emptiness. 

Traise, prai-se, I wanV unceasing j>raise. 
I cannot live if niy wine cup be left empty 
for a single muniL.mt. So, as the xniy 
price of my lilc, 1 want Sandip of all the 
world, t()-da 3 \ 

- 15 . 

When m 3 ’' husband no\v-a-days comes 
in for his meals. 1 lee! I cannot sit belore 
him; and yet it is such a shame not to be 
near him that i leel 1 cannot do that 
either. So 1 seal m 3 "seH where we cannot 
look at each other's faces. That was how 
1 was sitting the other day when the 
Seni{>r Kani came and joined us. 

“it is all very ^YeU tor you, brother,” 
jfaid she, “to laugh awa 3 ' these threaten¬ 
ing letters. But they do frighten me »o. 
Have you sent off that money you gave me 
to the Caleuttfi bank ?” 

“No, I iiave not yet had the time to gei 
a\va 3 \” niv husband replied. 

“You arc so careless brother dear, you 
had better look out . 

“But it is in the iron sale right inside 
the inner dressing room,” said my husband 
with a reassuring smile. 

“What if tlKw get in there ? You can 
never tell 

“If they go so lar, they might as wel 
cany 3 ’ou olf too!” 

“Don’t 3 a)u fear, no one will come foi 
j)f)or nub The real attraction is in 3 ’ou] 
room! iVit ioking a])art, don’t run thi 
risk keeping money' in the room ]ik< 
that.” 

“They will be taking along the govern 
ment revenue to C.aleutta in a lew dayi 
now, I will senid this money to the bJinl 
under the same escort,” 

“Vc*ry well. But see y'ou don't forgel 
all about it, you arc so absent-minded.” 

“Even if that money' gets lost, while ii 
my room, the loss cannot be yours 
Sister Kani.” 

“Now, now, brollier, y'ou will mak< 
me vety angry if you talk in that way 
Was *1 making any difterenec betweet 
ya^urs and mine? What if your money i: 
lost, does not tliat hurt me? Ifproviden 
ce has thought ill to take away my all 
it has*not lelt nw insensible to the valui 
t)f the iiKJst devoted brother known sine 
the days of Lakshman.* 

* nf the Ramayrinu The slo\y » his devotio 
tij his cider i)rolher Uain.i and his brother's wgi 
Sita. hits become a by-word. 
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‘'Well, Junior Kiuii, are you turned into 
a wooden doi'l ? Von iiavc not spoken a 
word yet. you know, hrolher, our 

lunior Rani thinlcs I try to ilatter 3 ^) 11 . 
li things came to that pass I should not 
[lesitate to do so, hut I know my dear old 
brother does not need it!” 

Thus the Senior Rani chattered on, not 
orgcttiiiK now and then to draw her 
brother's’ .attention to this or that 
ipceial delicacN' amongst the dislics tliat 
A'cre l)ciug scived. My head was all the 
Lime in a wliirl. The crisis was fast 
coming. Sonietiiing must he done aljout 
-eplaeing that money. And as 1 ke])t 
isking niyselt what eoidd l)e done, and 
bow it was to l>e done, the uneeasing 
matter oi my sisler-in-Ia w’s words seemed 
m/jrc iind more intolerable. 

Wiiat made it all the more uneomtort- 
ible was, that nothing e(juld ese.ape the 
senior Rani’s keen eyes. Kvery now and 
Llien she was casting side glances towards 
nc. What she could read in my taee, 

[ do not know, but to me it peemed that 
.'verydhing was written there only t*K) 
;)lainl3^ 

Then I did an infinitel 3 ^ rash thing. 
\ffeeting an easy, amused laugh isaid: 
‘All the Senior Rani’s susf)ieions, f sec, are 
■eserved tor me,—her fears ol tliievcs and 
'obbers are onl}’^ a feint.” 

The Senior Rani smiled mischievously. 
‘You are right, sister mine. A vVoman’s 
heft is the most fatal of all theVts. Hut 
low can 3 'ou elude my watehfulness. Am 
a man, that you should hoodwink meV” 

“If you fear me so,” ! retorted, “let 
ne keep in y^our bands all I have, as 
iecKrity. If 1 cause you loss, you can then 
■epay yourself.*’ 

“Just listen to her, our simple ^ little 
unior Rani !” she laughed ^ack turning 
o niy husband. “Does she not know 
;hat there are losses which no security 
ran make good, cither in this world or in 
;he next ?’’ 

My husband did not join in anr c\- 
:hange of words. When he had iinkdied, 
30 went oh to tlie outer apartments, for 
30w.u-days he does not take his mid-day 
'cst in our room. 

All my more valuable Jewels were in 
Icposit in the treasury in charge of the 
rashier. Still what 1 kept with me must 
lavc been worth thirty or forty thousand, 
took my jewel box to tlic Senior Rani’s 
dom and opened it out before her, saydng; 
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“1 leave tljese with you, sister. They wi 
keep,you quite sale from all worr 3 ^” 

The Senior Rfini made a gesture o 
miock, despair. “You positively astoun* 
me. Junior Rani !“ she said. “Do yoi 
really suppose J sj)eiKl sleepless nights fo 
fear of being roljbed l)yyan 

“What harm if you did have a whole 
some fear oi‘ me ? Does anybod}" knov 
aiiybod 3 ' else in this world ? ” 

“You want to teach me a lesson Ir 
trussing me 't No, no ! I am I)otherc( 
enough to know what to do with nv 
own jewels, without keeping watch ovc 
3 ''Ours. Take them tiwuy, there’s a deai 
so many prying servants are about.” 

I went straight from the Senior Rani’ 
room to the sitting r.oom outside, am 
sent for Amulva. With him San<lip eani 
along loo. J ‘.vas in a great huriy, am 
said to Sandip ; “If you ilon’t mind, 
have a \\a)nl or two >vith Amul 3 'a. Wouk 
you. . . ” 

Sandip smiled awiy’smiA*. “SuAmuly; 
and 1 are separate in your eyes ? U 3 01 
have set about to wean him from me, 
must confess I have no ptnver to rctai] 
him.’’ 

I made no reply but stood waiting. 

“He it so,” Sandip went on, “luiisl 
your special talk with Aiiuilva. Hut thei 
3 'ou must give” iik* a S[)eeial talk all t' 
myself too, or it will mean a defeat for nu 
1 can stand everything, but not defeat 
Aly share must alvYa 3 ^s be thtf'lion’s shai\ 
This has been in\^ constant quarrel wit! 
I’roYidenee. will defeat the Dispenser < 
my fate, but not tdke defeat at his i-.'ands.' 
With a crushing look at Amulya, Saudi] 
Avalkcd out of the room. 

“Amulya, my own little brother, yoi 
must do one thing for me,” I said. 

“I will stake my life for whatever dut; 
3 ’ou may lay on me, Sisfer.” 

1 brought out mv jewel J 30 X from th 
folds of niy shawl and placed it before liini 
'‘Sell or pawn thepe,’’ I said, “and get ni 
six thousand rupees as fast^ as ever yoi 
can.” < * 

“No, no, Sister,” said Amulya touche 
to the (juiek. “Let these Jewels be. I wiJ 
gel you six thousand all the same.” 

“Oh don’t be sill 3 ',” I said iinpatientl 3 
“There is no time fur any nonsense. Tak 
this box. Get away to Calcutta by th 
night train. And bring mt: the money b; 
the da 3 ' after tomorrow, positively.” 

Amiilya took a diamond necklace out c 
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ik- box, held it up to the !i;;]u^and put it 
,u‘k j<io()miI_v. 

*'I know,” I told him, “that you will 
ever f?et the proper price for ^ these, 
iainonds, so I am^ivin^you jewels worth 
bout thirty thousand. I don’t care k' 
liey all p^o, but I must have that six 
housaiifl without fail. 

“Do you know, Sister,” said Amiilya, 
i have had a quarrel with Sandip Halm 
vvr that Ks. G,00(» he tt>ok from you ? 
L-aiinot tell you liow ashamed I deU. 
Ill Sandip ihibu waiihl l\ave it ihat we 
iiist t»ive uj> even our sliame tor tlie 
tiHitry. dhat inav be S(^. Ihit this is 
.nif'how-diderent. I do md lear to die lor 


le eountry, to kill lor tlie country,—that 
uieii sli/ihfi has been p;iven me. But I 
mnot forp:et tlie sliame ot having; trduai 
loney IVom ycni. There Sryidip Babu is 
bead ol me. He has no regrets or com- 
Miictions. He says ^vc must j;et rid of the 
lea that the money beloni^s to the one in 
ho.^e box it haiipcns to be,—it we eaniiot, 
Here is the ma^ie of Bniylc Mntnr/iw 
Amulya j^athered enthusiasm as he 
dked on. He always warms up when he 
as me lor a listener. “The (litn ttdis us,” 
e eoutiniied, “that no tine can kill the 
an). Killiiif^ is a mere word. So also is 
iie taking; awa^v of iiitmey. Wliose is the 
lonev ? No one Inas ceeaied it. Xu one 


•n take it awav with him when he 


*])arls this life, tor it. is no part ol his 
>id. To-da^^ it is mine, to-morrow my 
ai’s, the next day his ereditbr’s. Since, 
i laet, money belongs to no one, why 
loidd any blVinic attach to our patriots 
. insttad oflcavini; it for some worthless 
)a, they take it for their own use ?” 

When I hear Sandip’s words uttered 
V tliis boy, I tremble all over. Let those 
ho arc snakc-cliarmers pla}" with snakes; 
iiarm comes to IVem, they are ])repared 
>r it. But ,these boy.s are so innocent, 
11 the world is ready with its blessing to 
roteet them. Tiic^' pla^^ with ;i snake* 
ot knowing' its nature and when wc sec 
lem smilingly, trustfully, putting their 
ands within reach of its fangs, then we 
tiderstancl ho\\ terribly dangerous the 
lake is. Sandip is right when he suspects 
lat though I, for myself, may be ready 
»die at his hands, this boy 1 shall wean 
om him and save. • 


“So the money is wanted for the use of 
fJur patriots, 1 suppose,” 1 asked with a 
iiile. ‘ 
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“Of course it is !” said Amulya, proud¬ 
ly. “Arc they not ouv kir/gs ? Povcrt 3 " 
takes iiwa^^ iVom their r^gal power. Do 
you know, wc always insist on Sandip 
Babu travelling First Class ? lie never 
shirks kingly honours,—he accepts them 
not lor himself, bat for the glory of us all. 
The greatest wca|)oh of those who rule 
the world, Sandip Bhbu has told us, is the 
hypnotism of their display. To take the 
vow of poverty would be lor them not 
merely a penance,— it would mean sui¬ 
cide.” 

.'\t this point Sandip noisedessly entered 
tlu' room, i threw my shawl over the 
jewel ease with a ni[iid movement. 

“Die speeiabtalk business not yet 
(n'cr ?” lie asked witii a sneer in his tone. 

“\'es. we’ve ([uite linislied,” said 
Amulya ap(jlogetiea!Iy. “it was nothihg 
mueh.” 

“Xo, Amulya,” i said, “we have not 
tpiite finished.” 

“So, exit Saiulip, for the second time, 1 
suppose" said Sandip. 

“If you please.” 

“Atid as to Sandip’s re-entry . . . ” 

“Not to-duy. 1 have no time.” 

“1 see !” said Sandip as his eyes flashed. 
“No time to waste, only for special 
talks !” 

Jealousy ! Where the strong man 
shows weakness, there the weaker sex 
cannot help beating her drums of victory. 
So 1 rcpciitcd, fjrmlj': “1 really have no 
time.” 

SandiV went away looking black. 
Amulya was greatly perturbed. “Sister 
Rani,” lie pleaded, “vSaudip Babu is aonoy- 
cd.” 

“He has neither cause nor right to be 
annoyed,” 1 said with some vehemence. 
“lycL me caution you about one thing, 
.\mulya. SaV nothing to Sandip Babu 
about the sale of my jewels,—on your 
life.” 

“No, 1 will not.” 

“Thvu you had better not delay any 
more. You must get away by to-night’s 
train.” 

Amulya and 1 left the room^togcthcr. 
As we came out on the verandah Sandip 
was standing there. I could see he was 
waiting to waylay Amulya. To prevent 
that 1 had to engage him. “What is it 
you wanted to tell me, Sandip Babu ?” I 
asked. 

“I have nothing special to say—mete 
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small talk. And since you liavc not the 
.iinc ...” 

“i can ^ivc yuL;Just a little.” 

Hy this time A'mulya had left. As we 
:*ntcrcd the room Sintlip asked : “What 
.vas that box Amulya carried away ?” 

The box had not escaped his eyes. I rc- 
nained hrm. “If I could have told 3 ^ 011 , 
t would have l)een made over to him in 
i^our presence.” 

“So you think Amulya will not (ell me?” 

“No, he will not.” 

S m lip co\ild not conceal his an^^cr any 
oii^^cr. “You think 3 'ou will Kaiii the 
n;istcr_v over me ?” lie blax.ed out. “ That 
diall never be. Amulya, there, would file a 
lappv death if 1 dei)^ne<l to trample him 
aider foot. I will never, so lon^ as 1 live, 
illow vou to liriiijj^ him to \ our feet !” 

the weak ! the weak ! At last San- 
lij) has realised that he is weak before 
lie ! Tiuit is why' there is this sudden 
outburst of anp:er. lie has understood 
:hat he cannot meet the power that I 
.viehl, with mere strength. With a glance 
; can crumble his strongest fortifications. 
V.) he must needs resiirt to iiluster. 1 sim- 
ily smiled, in contemptuous silence. At 
ast have 1 come to a level above him. 1 
nust never lose this vantage grtiuiid ; 
icver descend low rigain. Amidst all inv 
legradation tliis i)it of dignity must re- 
iiaiu to me ! 

“1 know,” said Sandip, after /i pause, 
‘it was your jewel ease.” ^ 

“Vou may guess as you jileasc,” said I, 
‘but you will get iiotliing out from mc.f* 

“So you trust Amulya more than you 
:rust me ? Do you know that tlie lioy is 
Jie,shadow of my sliadow, the echo of niy 
'cho,—that he is nothing if Tam not at his 
lide ?” 

“Where he is not your echo, he is him- 
lelf, Amulya. And that is \ilicre 1 trust 
lim more than 1 can trust your echo I” 

“Vou must not forget that you arc 
indCr a promise to render up all your 
rrnameiits to me for the worsliip of the 
)iviuc Mother. In fact y'onr offcriiijj has 
dready been made.” 

“Whatever oniamcuts the gods leave to 
ne will be oflered up to the gods. But how 
an I offer those which have been stolen 
Lway from me ?” * * 

“Look here, it is no use your trying to 
five me the slip in that fashion. Now is 
he time fur grim work. Let that work 
It} tinished, then _vou can ui ikc a display' 


of your woman’s wiles to your heart’ 
content,—dnd 1 will help you in you 
game.” 

^ The moment I had stolen my husband’ 
money and paid it to Sandip, the niusi 
that was in our relations stopped. No 
only did 1 destroy all my own value b 
making myself cheap, but Saiidip’s powen 
too, lost scope for their full play. Yoi 
cannot employ your marksmanship agains 
a tlnng which is right in your grasp. Si 
SindiiJ lias lost Ins aspect of the hero,; 
tone of low f|uarreisonu*m‘ss iias come int' 
lijs words, 

Sandip kei)t his l>i'illiant eyes fixed In 
oil 1113 ' lace till tiiev seemed to blaze witl 
all the thirst of the midda}' sk 3 '. Dnce o 
twice he fidgeted with^his feet, as thoug 
to leave his se.it, as if to spring riglit o: 
me. iMy whole body seemed to swim, ni; 
veiKs tiirobhcil, the hot blood surged U] 
to mv ears ; I felt that if I remained then 
i should never get iip at all. With ; 
supreme effort 1 tore mysyjf oil the chaii 
and hastened towards the door. 

I'rom Sandip’s dry throat there cam 
a mullled cry ; “Whither would you Uei 
fjueen ?’i Tlie nest moment he left In 
seat with a hound to seize hold of me. A 
the sound of footsteps outside the dooi 
iiowevcr, lie rapidl 3 ' retreated atad fell hue! 
into his chair.* J cheeked my steps uea 
the bookshelf, wfiere 1 stood staring a 
the names c>f tiie bpoks. 

As my husband entered the room 
Sandip exclaimed ; “I sa 3 ', Nikliil, don’ 
you keep Browning among 3 'oiir book 
here ? J was jdst killing Oiieen Bee^. of ou 
college club. Do 3 'ou remember lha 
contest of ours over the translation c 
those lines fnigi Browning ? You don’t ?- 

She shoiihl never have lo<)Ue<l rit me, 

II she meant I sliouUl iit)t love her 
There arc jileuty . . . men you call 3uch, 

I .s(ipp«t^c . . . slic may discover 

Ail her soul lo, if vshe pleases, e 

And yot leave iiuich as she found them : 

l’»ut I’m not s.),frLad she knew it 

When she fixed me, glaiicn^ und them. 

“1 managed to get together the* word 
to render it into Bengali, somehow, bu 
the re.sult was hardly likely to be a ‘jo^ 
forever’ to the jjcople of Bengali. I rcaU; 
did think at one time that 1 was on th 
verge of bccominif a poet, but providenc 
was kind enough to save me fro^ tha 
disaster. Do you remember old Dakshina 
If he had not becom* a Salt Iaspect<ar, In 
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'.'.--)nld hare hecu a poet. I rotueinbcr his 
reii'lcrin^ to this day. . . . 

Queen Bee» it is no use rumma^- 
iiiE? those bookshelves. Nikhil has ceased, 
to read poetry after his marriapre*—per- 
liapshehasno further need for it. Butd 
oippose ‘the fever fit of poesyb as the 
Sanskrit has it, is about to attack me; 

have come to give you a warning, 
■^andip/’ said my husband. 

•'Alioiit the fever fit of poes\' ?” 

M_y husband took no notice of this 
aieinpt at humour. “For some time,'' 
le eoiitinned, “Mahoinedan preachers have 
teen about stirring up the Joeal Mussul- 
naas. They are all wild with you, and 
nay attack you ary moment.” 

•'Are you come to advise flight ?" 

*‘i have come to give ytsu, information, 
not to offer advice.’* 

“llxid these Catates been mine, such a 
vvarning would have been necessary for 
lie yreaehcrs, not for me. If, instead of 
-iving to frighten me, you give them a 
.aste of your iiiLiuiidation, that would be 
vorthier both cf you and me. Do you 
iiiow that 3 ajur weakness is weakening 
^'uur neighbouring y.ntiiiiidars also ?“ 

“I (lid not offer you 1113 '' advice, Sandip. 

[ wish you, too, would refrain from giving 
ne 3 rours. Besides it is useless. And 
here is another thing I want to tell 3 'oa. 
Vh>u and your foliowersdiave been secretly 
.vorr 3 'ing ancl oppressing my tenantry. I 
■annot allow that any longer. So I must 
isk you to leave m 3 ’' te^^itor 3 ^” 

“For fear of the Mussulmans, or is there 
Liiy other fear you have to threaten me 

Aith ?** 

“There are fears the want of which is 
'owardicc. In the name of those fears, I 
ell 3 ’ou, Sandip, you must go. In five 
lays’ time I shall be starting for Calcutta, 
want vou to accompany me. You may 
d course sta 3 ’’ in 1113 ’’ house there,—to that 
here is no objection.*’ • 

“All right, 1 have still five da 3 s’ time, 
-hen, . Meanwhile, Queen Bee, let me hum 
o you my song of parting from your 
loney-hivc. AJi! you poet of modern 
leugal! Throvv open your doors and let 
He plunder your words. The theft is really 
ours, for it is my song which you have 
Hade your own—let the name be yours by 
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all means, l)ut the song is mine.'' With this 
Sandip struck up in a deepf husky voice, 
which threatened to be oyt of tunc, a song 
in the Bhairavi mode : 

In the spring time of yoiu’ kingdom, my Oncen, 
Meetings and partings cliase each other in their end* 
less hide and seek, 

And dowers blossom in tire wake of those that droop 
anti die in the aha<k:. 

In the spiing time of your kingdom, my Queen, 

My mectiug with you had its own songs. 

Hut has not alst) my leave-taking any giit to olVer 
you : 

That gift IS inv secret liope, which I keep lM<Uh‘ii in 
the sliadows i>f voiu llowcr gjirdeii 
That tlie rains of July m.ny sweetly temper 3 our 
fiery JiuK*. 

His boldness was immense,“boldness 
which had no veil, hut was naked as fire. 
One flmls no time to stop it : it is like 
tryang to resist a thunderbolt : the light¬ 
ning flashes ; it laughs at all resistance.* 

1 left the room. As I was i)assing along 
the vcrandali towards the inner apart¬ 
ments, Amulya suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance and came and stood before me. 

“Fear nothing, Sister Rani,” he said. 
“1 am off to-night and shall not return 
unsuccessful." 

“Amiily'a," said I, looking straight into 
his earnest, 3 ’outhlul face, “1 fear nothing 
for myself, hut may I newer cease to fear 
for you." 

Amubva turned to go, but before lie 
was out of sight I called him back and 
asked : •“Have you a mother, Aimily.a ?" 

“I have." 

“A sister ?" 

*“No,'I am the only child of my mother. 
My father died when I was (|uitc little." 

“Then go back to your mother, 
Amulya.” . 

“But Sister Rani, I have now both 
motlv^T and sister." 

“Then, Amulya, before y’ou leave to¬ 
night, come'and have your dinner here.” 

“There won’t be time for that. Let me 
take some food tor the journey', consecrat¬ 
ed with your touch.” 

“Wiiat do you specially like, Amulya ?" 
“J^f I had been with iny^ mother 1 should 
have had lots of Povsb cakes. Make some 
for me with your own hands, Sister Rani!" 

(To be continued) 

* • Translated by 

SCRENDRANATII TaGORE. 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Tendency arid Possibilities of 
English Poetry. 

1 lie revit^w of the character of tinglish 
poetry is enntiiiued iu .4rji’a for JUI 3 '. 
Joniiii}^, as il. dnes, I'roni Aurobiiulo Ghosc, 
hinistlt a poet and seliular of a very high 
:)nlei\ having an amount of insight into 
linglisli and el.is>ieal literature which is 
rare among>t indi.ans, il deserves the 
serious eons!deralion of all true lovers of 
literal lire. 

The progress that English poetry has 
inhde is diur to “a series of bold experi¬ 
ments less sliackled the past than in 
.'ountries which have a stronger sense rtf 
MiUural tradition.” Air. Ghose goes on to 
my 

I'orm »>; ;i p»;wt;r. hut surci?es9 ol form U 

U)L evLJytliiiij^^ A r'lroug tradihoti of form gives 
L sure gi'v)U[i(l upon wUioU genius can work iu safely 
111(1 1)L‘ protci'lvd lioin ilu own wanderings; but it 
itnU.s and stands iu llir way of daring individu/d 
idvennoc TIjc sjiirit of adventure, i« its path is 
tfewnwiih aeeidcni«, stiuiihlings or fatal casual- 
n-s. luings, wiien il does sntvecd, new revelations 
vlacli au‘ all tile pOec paid for them. English 

loelrv is Udl \d sueli new revelations. Its richness, 
is constant irtsliiaHs, its lavish ex|)euditure of genius 
xulling in IVccdoin, delivered from all nicticidous 
antioii, its flic and lt)rce of imagination, jts lambent 
raigy of jjoctic speech, its constant scU-liberatiuu 
nto intensest beauty of sclf-exprcssio^j arc the 
cwaids of its courage and its liberty. These things 
Lfc .A tlu* greatest value in poetry. 

We have 1 (» aceepl one constant tendency "of the 
pifitol English poetry, which loves to dwell with 
ill tis weiglit up‘*n tlie presentation of life and 
iCtion, of feeling and pas.siou, to give that its full 
nrcc and to make it the basis and the sourye and, 
lot only the ptvinl of lefeiciice, but the utility of all 
Ifc. A strong hold u[)on lids h’'v the earth-life, 

; the characici istic of tlic Engli''li mind, and It 
; imlnrat that il should take possession of its 
ioeir\. The pure (Vltio geniCts leans t(jwards the 
ppiisitc extreme, seems to care little for the earth* 
iK-(or its own sake, has little hold on it or only ii 
gilt and ethcrcid hold, accepts it as a start?ag*point 
jt the (.xprcs.sion of other-life, is attracted Vy all 
hat IS hidden and secret. The lyalin mind insists on 
he presentiuion of life, blit for the purposes of 
hoiighl ; its cve is on the universal truths and 
cahlics ol winch il is the visible expression,—not the 
eniotcr, Ihe spinttial or soul-lrut^is, but tliosawhich 
ircseiit ihcmselves to the clarities of the intelligence, 
bit the HiU'iish iiiind looks at life and loves it for Its 
wii sake, in jdi its cxttrnalities, its play of outer 
idividnalitics, its immediate subjective idiosynern- 
ies. liven when it is strongb' attracted by other 
imlivcs, the iuteUcctual, the aesthetic or the spiri¬ 


tual, it seldom follows these with a completely dis 
'Intcrc.stcd fidelity, but comes back with them on the 
external life and tries to subject them to its mould. 
This turn is not universal,—jilake escapes from it.- 
nor the single dominant power,—Keats and Sliellev 
and Wordsworth have their hearts elsewhere ; but it 
is a constant power. 

h'nghsli poetry is imicli more powcrfullv ami cor. 
scjou-^ly personal and individual than tliat of anv 
olhci language, and aims much less directly ui tile iin 
personal and iimvt isal. 

Three general characteristics emerge. Vhe first i' 
a constant reference and return of the higlicr poetical 
motives to the forms nf external bic, as if the enrich 
ing of that lite were its [irineipal arti'.tic aim. The 
second is a great fuii*e of snlijcetive individiialitv anil 
personal temperr.ident as a leading power of tlu 
poetV* creation. TJie third is a great inten.sity oi 
speech and ordinarily of a certain kind of direct 
vision. 

In following out the possible lines of the future tin 
defect of the English mind is its iiiabilitv to >^ollou 
th('higher moiive.s di.^intcrestedly l<» their deepest 
and largest creative results, but this is being rcmedie»! 
by new Iniluences. The entrance of the ]mre Celtii 
temperament into Englisli poetry through llu* IrisI: 
revival is li’Kely to do much : the contiibutiou of tlu 
Indian mind in work like Tagore’s may act in llu 
same direction. 

The high intensity of speech which English poetrv 
has brought to l>cai; upon all its matciial, its powet 
of giving the fullest anl richest value to the woul 
and tile image, is needed for the expression of tlu 
values of tlie spiritual, which will he one of the aimi 
of a higher intuitive utterance. If th«- pursuit of tht 
higher godheat’s into their own sphere will be one o 
its endeavours, their return upon the earth-life t(. 
transform our vision of it will be its other side. 


Exploitation or Education ? 

Tinder the Ubove siprnificant heading, a 
teacher points out the thoughtless selec¬ 
tion of text hooks in our schools and the 
wronkT nie^.hod (>f inrtriiction pursued 
therein, in the papjes of Every^unns Review 
for Auf'ust, Says he : 

One (jf Kuskin’s pruie-pieccs publj^shed at achea| 
cost was chosen for the first form ; tftis had been ono 
set for the matiiculation examination. The e.vorktm 
term begun and the class-teacher found this u verji 
hard nut to crack for himsclF, much worse was tin 
experience of boys in the fir.sl lesson. Soaf(eratw< 
days’ trial the selection was give,n up to give plac« 
to another. Similar was the fate of two historica 
readers which were placed in the hands of two sistci 
classes. The host of allusions to European Ilistorj 
baffled even the profelisor of History—much more tlu 
poor matriculate teacher in charge. ' 

Naturally 1 was very much touched by suck 
instances of gross nial-selection. Questions tlu 
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.llowing (‘ccurrod to my niintl. Is uur systctu of 
ihuation planneiJ nobly anrl cnnscientnnisly ? What 
- i.ln' p;o(«l of onfoicinjT Knplisb publicatioiisf full of 
scenes upon yoiin|T Indian minds when w’hat 
at home is totally lost sight of ? Is the jloctrime 
( 'jrrnii the near to the remote’ only meant in theory ? 

1 • we not blindly grinding at the mill of text-booW^ ? 
jMom the standpoint of cost the system of fresh 
i lls every year imposes a heavy strain upon the 
.ireiits* putses. K»iucatii»nal experimenting annually^ 
, plia^-c the whim of this or that othcer, slionld he 
pu-ienitud. No harm can re*inlt from the introduc- 
; of one set (*f goorl l)ooks used from year to 3'car, 
i\. for a perioil of five years. With regard to 
readers especially a uniform plan is vefy im- 
.it'int and this should he followed clostly to .give 
.» )ti results. 

We iiave not shown any initiative in dealing with 
iie ediicati«m of our !)ovs and youths. The (|uestion 
' what is«wo!lh knowing and how to impart the 
Mowlcdge w’oilh having has not engaged our atten- 
i >n (hir hovs do not get tlic best culture and 
iil'tY is not 1 lie characteristic of a good part of our 
iueat lonal euri ieuhim. 

Abridged editions hold the tiild. It is no matter 
• r surprise that we come ario'ss boys to whom the 
»csertcd Village’ and the ‘i^legy in a Country 
liurch'vard’ are as ^cll known as Chinese or 
:ipancsc. 

J i)jiid aliridged authors rule the day. These, in 
hfir turn, are boiled down in handy summaries 
» hieh are a favourite with laws. The living teacher, 
1 spite of his work howsoever excellent, sinks into 
iMgiiificancc by the side of the clever annotator and 
ummary-maker. • 


The Revolution in Education. 

The U])bringiiitr and edueafion of tlic 
Ittle ones are engaging^ the serious attc-n- 
ion of peoyle in all vivilised countries, 
i'he old idea of shutting^ up clii’dren within 
lie four walls ol a room and stulhngr their 
trains with knowledg^e wlrch is too heavy 
or them, is beings given up gradually and 
‘hiklren are taken out of the cramping 
itmosphcre of the school room and reared 
ri the open air and .allowed to take their 
essons by themselves Irom Nature’s open 
lofik This is as it sliould be. 

Margaret Maijinillaii wrifing in the 
Mvf^oiv hco^iomicjounjiil fur June tells us 
>f the wonderful work of the camp-sehool. 
'1 he problem td the slum has been solvetf, 
Mice and for all, b3' the eamp-sehool,” says 
she. We are told, the cost of the .school 
iverages only £1) per annum for every 
*hild (inclusive^ The capital expenditure 
in building is ,a little over €3 per head. 
>ur educationists please note. 

Saj's the writer : 

The human infant is, as a riile, born healthy, and 

necd^ only the things that will keep him so. That 
s nat^iral food or the best substitute that can he 
ound ’.or it, also a clean, warm cradle, fresh air, 


space, and frcrdoin in safe pl.u i ^ All ids o 
pleasant things, food ami gia'‘^y yl s, also swee 
voices and words, kind glances, sa s, a’al 
he will take hold rd in Ins o'^n v\ { aid ll.al ver 
thoroughly. He will learn ai.v languag , Iwiwive 
cliflictilt, or even two. , He will t<aiel», ; sic, am 
handle fiecly, and howillm.ala M:rhr.*p: I'logr^ss 
and learn so thoroitgldv that mnim g ilta ycai' 
can even compare with thv pn gu«> <-.1 ri » iii^t threi 
years. And there is h< re no (piesi ioa nl hi, i.v.t 
pros.surc, for babies do *iiot learn hl-i- fld<- InMreri 
ihcA' do not tax their brains, wiiiddf iii brows 
liv the great higliwav ol (he sviiipa'ln tie i rv(, am 
mainly within the boundaii's t.l I he m ipatlulu 
system with its great terminus (lie* so i plexus^ 
impressions travel. 

Starved (in mind a*i well as in m''re <*bvi‘'us w.ays 
annemic, crooked, hall-hlind, with (ief.cMxo j,. tin 
children of to-da_v ‘‘•tand lA'I’orcus in agrcai ninltitwdc 
heaving tlieir mentality out of luximnl l<»r thi 
moment, the impoitant thing one nob's in a ll-.-altl 
Centre, is, not tliat a vast mnnher • Id lu h.iv 
bad teeth, or car and cnc ailnumis, bat lhat th 
level of general health and museiilai (k veloj ueiiL fu 
all children is .a low one. 

The new educational part is not new. It is ai 
rid long covered trriil—a trail that temis to b 
overgrown by evei3’new atul h.asliniiig ci\ili‘«at ion 
These civUi.satton.s tend to aMireviate and coiidens 
not only life pn>cesscs but all its fir ain 

arrangements, and in the tnidst of this wiiiihxind n 
‘progress’ the* modes of life and giowlh pecnii.'ir li 
the verv young are lorgotteii. Tlitir fihvMcal need t( 
learn, and enjoy, and take hold of the woiM b 
c.xperiences and work that involves the nctiuly r 
all the organs of tlic sympatiutic s\«;teni, ftha 
“motor tramway” of the wliole lu,dv) is igriorerl, o 
regarded very little, ami the young aic eonfroniei 
with a life that cannot be lived in its fnilncss. The 
learn the abbreviations that arc lor them olten nier 
catchwords. They cease to expet icnee ilccp enuitini 
or fceliugjn learning. They learn snpn lieialK. Tli 
extent of*thc injurv that has b-en d^nctotliemi 
indicated ih the calm clictuiu “M.e'md.'trv’' educatio 
Is for the minority, and higher cducntrni 'or t!ie feu 
Th? fact is that the average cliihl is of liigh promis 
at birth. If the majoritv turn out tlifipant, o 
superficial thinkers, if their svnipatliies me Tiatro\ 
or shallow, and their inUre'-ts Irw, tliat is hecaus 
they did not live jn llie first years and leant •-.s, tl)C 
might have lived and learned. 

TIms is how the scIkxjI is workctl. 

TheoreticalN wc should have st irled mir ne\ 
Older of ijursci^’ and school with Iht* babu^ but w 
had to start with the ehihlren betunn seven am 
fourteen. A sleeping pavilion, and Nuy slnijih* lial 
house and vvi»tk slutl \vc>e pat iiji :ii .a i limed spat 
behind the crowded sliccl, at a c jt ol about, t’ljot 
This la^the home, firactie.dly, i*r lit! v t«» sr.ly boy 
and fjirls (the gills haw then own lUL’lit camp r 
course) in summer and winler, and iiv night ami fla3 
Their parents and homes arc close. They go h(Mn<’t 
dinner every dav. bill they have the oilier meals i 
camp. They bathe daily, and wasli often. T he 
dance^ and plav cricket ; they learn to ninke cups an 
vessels from clavr build a shelter. to)iianl,an 
dig, to cook a simple meal, and to draw on eniiva: 
Also they attack the three K s with llu-u uhole l»,»d 
in the open, instead of taking tinm ith liea 

and tense foicfingers uL a desk. Tluw are exp-cteil t 
learn, and do learn at a good swinging jiaco, but *iju 
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icfnrc they have lived and have had au emotional 
do of flcptli and reality. They learn in small 
lasses tjf liftefn to twenty-five. They draw maps on 
lie earth and floor, vnd they have rambles, and out- 
iijfs and also fi lends who write to them and send 
lieru post cards, and who paint to them in words the 
harm of ''iher lands and c6untrics. They hear talcs 
II tiu* i)f;iUcd pavilion after dusk. The nifl:ht wind, 
.nd the (lawn, the hail, the rain, and the rainbow arc 
heir friends, also the ni^ht sky, and the quiet com- 
lanies of the stars. In winter they sleep and live 
•utdoors as in summer, and their best health records 
krere taken in January. 


The Educational Review for July has 
lU iinportaut article from the pen of K. 15. 
iamauathan eutitled 

The Development of Literary Kindis 

roll! which we arc glad to present a few 
xtraets to our readers. 

Each literature is regarded as a distinct eiuity. 
lie laiigungc in which it is embodied sullicicntly 
ifferentrating it from others. We have not yet 
rrived at the stage when we can regard all litcra- 
ures as the luanifestathm of the human spirit, ns 
aving a unity and as capable of a treatment in the 
irgc way that is possible with regard to history 
nd pliilosoplty. “When we speak of the study of 
hilosophy, what we have in mind is not the reading 
1 (ireck philosophic writers by prisons interested iu 
■reek studies, and the leading of German philosu- 
hers by persons interested in German studies, and 
be like : apart from all this we recognise that there 
> the tiling philo.sophy, with an independent Interest 
,nd history of its own, the whole being something 
uite different from the sum of the parts.” Similarly 
'acitus and Livy, Xeuoplum and Thucydides, 
ribiion and Macaulay are not Latin or Crefk authors 
•r Ivnglish authors so much as historiair. and there 
5 a unity of history, but in the case of literature 
have not come to such a unified conception yet. 

Literature must be realised as au entlly indc- 
leiuietit of the languages it uses, independent of 
.utliors functioning it. The study of literature with 
ts devehqiment and ciitical principles, independent 
if Ui^uages embodying it, independent of questions 
fleeting the performance of particular authorts has 
icen pompously called litcratology. It literature is 
ecognised as a social phenomenon, as Mine. l)e Stael 
uggested it was, long ago, the new science will rank 
s a sociological, anthropological or human science, 
ueh a line of study is taken up by writers like 
dessrs. ii. M. INisuett, A*. S. Mackenzie and 
loulton. 

The evoluf ionary idea should be applied to the 
■nrious activities of man : among other th^ings, to 
iternture. ^ 

Literature appears as one of the arts, one of the 
DC arts, though it is difficult to extrude the useful 
ide of arts iu the larger sense. Just us spoken langu¬ 


age in its jircsent form m.iy be shown to have iisru 
fiom all but i^iai ticulate cries or exclamations of tlie 
savagi, as all forms of wiitteu language, of paiuLini^' 
and sculpture have Iheir origin in the rude drawin;/s 
,on skins and cavern walls by which savages celebrat¬ 
ed the notable acliievementb of their chiefs, so out ol 
the dances of the savage combining rhythm in speech, 
rliythm in sound, and ilivthni in motion, the arts < I 
poetry, music and dancing have developed. 

^ M. F. Rrunetierc was among men of letters the oik 
who made the most striking applicati<in of the evulu 
tionary principle to the study of French literatuic. 
The ilcvvlopmeiit ol liternry kinds means according in 
him five things : 1. The existence of (»c/jrt\s. Thist 
are tl.cn merely convenient categories, imagined Iw 
the critic tor his own delectation, conceptions to o 
ordVnate and unify charactetistics infinitely divert 
and confusing otherwise. Ate they existing indepen 
dentlv in nature aud iu history ? Suppose they exist 
How do they disengage themselves iromdlieir earlici 
stage t)f primitive iiideterniiuateness ? It Is plainly 
analogous to our trying to know liow in natural 
history from one primoidial homogeneous substann 
the individuals detach themselves iu their particnhii 
forms and beconp? thus the stock of varieties, race} 
andipccics. b. Again as in iiatutc when circum 
stances favour such a Hung the species aic not ineap 
able ol t)ermancncc and hxity. These arc period* 
when particular kinds (d' literature spring up anil 
flourish and decay. Then the kind.; get tm)difi^‘,il. Ti 
Lastly there is the tiansformation t)f one inti 
another kind because of such modification. Tin 
French Iragedy is an illustrious literary kind. Ever} 
thing needful is known of its biilli, giowth, culminu 
lion and dojline and bill. In the pulpit clo(jucnce o 
flic 17ih century France we have an example of .'i 
literary tiansformation into the later lyrical poetr} 
of Lamartine, d’llugo and de Musset. In the histori 
of tile French romance wc have an example oi'a^enn 
fashioned out of th^ devils of many otheis. 

“Certain works of literature have a general resem 
blauce and are loosely classed together (for the saki 
of convenience) as lyiic, comedy,^ tragedy, epic 
pastoral and the like ; the classicists made of each o 
these divisions a fixed norm governed by inviolabli 
laws. The separation of genres was a consequcnci 
of this lawr of clAssick m : comedy should not Im 
mingled with tragedy, nor epic with lyiic. Hut m 
sooner wa.s the law’ enunciated than it was biokei 
by an artist impatient or ignorant of its restraints 
and the critics hare been obliged to explain awa’ 
these violations of their laws, or gradually to changi 
the laws themselves. Hut if oil i.s organic expres 
slon, and every work is to be interrogated w'ith ih' 
question,‘what has it cxpresfjtd, and how complete 
ly there is *io place for the f|Ueslion whether i 
has conformed to some convenient V'lassification o 
Clitics or to some law derived from this classification 
'?Iie lyric, the pnstor^il, the epic, are abstraction 
without concrete reality in the world* of art. Poet 
do not w’rite epics, pastorals, lyrics; they, expres 
themselves, and this expression is their only form 
There are not, therefore, only three or ten or i 
hundred literary kinds ; there arenas many kinds a 
Uicrc are individual poets.” 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS ' 


The Decadent Movement in Literature. 

Arthur S^’inoup, in the eourse ol a 
iriiiiaiit critical review coiitrihuLed to the 
.‘i/f/o/j (Junrtvrly Kcvww, s[)e.'iks o( the 
vcadcnt, Sviiibf>iist and Imprcssicmit^t 

. iiools uniteratun\ and introduces tts .to 
heir main apostles. Lovers and writciw 
■i I'cnj^ali j>oetrv, especially’ those belonjr- 
to the,Tagore cult, will be interested 
ij read the para^raj)h dcalini:' witii Iv rrrs 
M'trc, as we all know *.>1 the unique success 
i‘. hieved by Rabindranath Ta:*(‘rc in his 
i.iy recent a.tlcuipts at Says 

\h . S\ iiUJiis : 

1 »R' uio?t rrpte^t'ntjilivi ntoi nuu ui tlu Irtv- liu' 

• I If ulfich }«ppe.!!-!. tt», v. hu )} lias (imic J-- iinfL-li to 
MMi, t he Y(>unj*t r — i: c<'rtain)v in Ll.issi , 

. ; i>:ij il atiY it-Ijuion \Mth tiial old antitlitsis of the 
! issic, the Komnntic. Alter a fasliion it is no 
‘3.1)1 a (lecadciice : it has all ila- ijualitics tijat jnarK 
\<< ftiii ofjifcat periods, tlie (juantitifs that wv liiid 
I’, ihc iVrcck, llic Palin, dti'juicnet* : an intense sclt- 
ai-'ci' usiicss, restless curi'»siiy in researcl?, itn ovci- 
uhnlizing rclineineut iiptm ietirn'inent, a spinfiial 
I'.i nanal p; rversil V. 11 what wc cal! the ela^sie is 
I'letd the supreme art—those ‘lualitics ot pcrieet 
•‘iiplicify, peileet sanity, peileci proportion, the 
3'|iuine (juahties—then thih le, u-senlative lileiatuie 
t ii'day, Interesling, hcautdul, novel as it is, is 
i-.liK a new am] hcantilul ayd iiil< resting disease, 
il-althv vve eaiMi»t call it, .and healthy it does not 
i-*)! to he eonsidered. I'or its very dis.'ase of form, 
i'> ■ hleratme is eeituinlv typical of a eivilisatioii 
; >\Mi over hixuiious. over-inquiring, too languid lor 
the lelief a<:lit)n, too uneciyfiin 'lor any emphasis 
in .opinion or in eomlucl. It nilecls all the moods, 
til the manners, ot a sophisticated s(;eicty ; its very 
it'Lilieialitv is a way of being line to nature ; simpli- 
viv, snnity, propoition—the class'.r qualities—how 
n'.Lif'h do we possess them in o«i lile, otir surrouml- 
uigv, that wc should look to lind them in our litera- 
'.me—.so evidently the literature of a decadence ? 

Impressionist oiid Symbolist have moye in coiuiuon 
di.in either supposes ; both are really working on the 
sufi.e hyputhesisi' applied in dilVercnt diicctions. 
WhuL both seek is not general truth merely, but In* 
yaitc vr/i/e, the very essence of truth—the truth of 
ai'pearanccs to the senses, of the visible world to the 
f >es that,see it ; and the truth of spiritual things to 
the spiiitual vision. The Impressionist, in literature 
in painting, w'ottld flash upon you in a new, 
sudden wav so exaci an image of what 3'ou have 
JUSL seen, just as youjiave seen it, that you may sny, 

‘ a young American sculptor, a pupil of Kodiii, said 
nu- oil seeing for the first lime a picture of Whist- 
1m ■>. "Whistler seems to think his picture upon can- 
and there it is ! * Or you may find, with Saiutc- 
i'Mive, wating of Goiicourt, the '‘soul <d the Iruul- 
M i.oul of whatever comer of the \ibihle 

nid hu/a to be lenlutd. The Symbolii-i, iu this new’, 


sudden way, wonM tia-h upon \<.u the “stml” of that 
which can bf appre)it.iid.d* only by the si^ul—llie finer 
sense of things evident. And, natiii'illv', necessarily, 
this endeavour afli r a pirfict tiutli to one’s imjuc.^sn 
on, to om’s inlniti'-n—peihaps fsn impos«'il'le endia 
vor—has luouglit with it, in its rtvciU from icady 
made inipi cs-vions and conelnsit-ns, a revolt Iroin the 
readymade language. ln»m tlie I'ondfige of tradi 
tioii.il j urn, of a toim become ngid. In l-'raiicc, 
where Ihis in(»v« ment hegan and has mainly llourish- 
id, it IS 0<iiicouiL wIm was the first to invent a style 
in piosc really new impressionistic, a style whict 
WT'^ itself almost S'msalion. U is Verlaine uhoha* 
lu^ventejJ such anoilar new* sl^lc mi ver**e. 

What the t»oneouits have done is to spceiidiz*: 
\i-n-n, So fo specik, .ind t ’subtilize hiDgii.ige t(» flu 
point «»f rciidenng eveiv detail in just the toiin and 
cmI> r «3l the actual iiiquession b.dmotul de (ioncouU 
once Said to im—varvuig, li 1 renumber lightly, an 
(. \.pressi.m he had put into the yon/na/—‘‘My hmlliei 
and J uivi-ntcd an oj^ni glass: the young jicopk 
iiovA ailavs are taking it out ot our hands.*’ 

All opera gkiss—.1 special, unique way of sceiu/: 
things—tlial is wh.it liic (roncoiiits have l>rought In 
be.ir upon llie eonumui things about us ; and it it 
heie lliat they have done the “souiething new,*’ hcri: 
more than anywl'cie. Tliey have never .«otight “t( 
see life steadily ami see it whole”: their vision lias 
always been somewhat feverish, with the diseaseii 
shaipness of ovcr e-xcited nerves. ‘‘We do not hidi 
from (‘Uisclves that we have been passionate, nervous 
euaturrs, unliealtliiiy iiiqnessionable,” confesses thi 
/oun/.'i/. lint it is this moiliid intensity in seeing 
anti stiziiig»things that has helped to form Diat mar 
vcloiis sl>l»—“a si\le perhaps too ambitious o 
inqiossibdities,” as they admit- a style which inherits 
soimi of ils^-olor fiom tlautier, some of Us fine oullim 
from l-'laubeit. but wliich lias brought light ant 
shadow into the color, which has .‘‘otlened outline ii 
the magie of atmosjihere With them words are noi 
merely color aud *:('iind, they live. That search aflei 
/'////.’igc pcintc I'fffiihclc rare, is not (as ^Idtl 
I'lauiiert) a search after harmony of phrase for it; 
own sakf ; it is a dc'‘))trate endeavor to give sciisa 
tiuii, to flash the inijnession td the niunient, li 
preserve the vcry'heat and motion o! life. And so, ii 
analysis as in descrijUion, they have found out a wa} 
of noting the fine shades; they have broken tin 
outline of the conventicTnal novel in chapters, will 
its continuous story, iu order to indicate—soinetlmci 
in a chapter of half a page—this and that revealiiq 
moment, iWiis or that significant attitude or acciden 
or semitition. I'or the placid traditions of Prcncl 
pr<‘se they have had hut little respect. 

Whut (ioncourt has done iu prose “inventing absc 
hitelv fi new way of saying things, toconespoiii 
with that new W'oy of seeing thiugs, which be ha 
fuund-“4'ctlaine has^lonc in verse. 

Music fitst of fill and before nil, he insists ; an 
then, nut color, but In ntinncc, the last fine shadi 
Poetry is to l>c something vague, intangible, evai 
cMrnt, a winged soul in flight “Lowaid (dher skit 
and othtr lovts. ’ To express the incxfiressible li 
speaks oi beautiful eyes behind a veil, of the 
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sunlj|»lU <>{ nnnn, of tlu‘ surtnu nf cU'tu 

tar® in a tool autumn sIvy r ami tlic verse in wlreli 
»c m.'ilvcs tlijs ctinfjVisioTi of faith has ihe e\i|ui‘“ite 
rouhlt'tl l)cauty--'‘sa/is//<*// r// lui <{iii /a-sf on t^ii 
jo.st*”~whirh hv onniiu'iiils as the t-sst-iuial ^jualily ot 
erse. In a later iiof’in of pVaM ieal coiui'itlhe tells us 
liat art should, first <d all, he ahsolutelv dear, nhso* 
Lttdy sinetTu. 

To fix the last Ijiu- sh‘ade, the (jiiintesseiu'c of 
hin>xs : to fix u fleetinj^Iy ; to he a tlisc iuh .ihtd 
oiee, and yet the voice of ti human sold : that is the 
lea! of Ueeadeiice, and it is wli if I’aul Verlaine has 
eliievei. And eertainlv, so far as adnevemmt ^o>e<, 
lo other jioet of the actual j^ronp in Franec can he 
lamed hesiile him or near him In Steplinne Mallar- 
ne, with his supieme ]iose as tlie stipreme poet, and 
lis two or three pieces of e\(]iiisite verse and ileli* 
ately artificial prose to show hy wav of resnlt.wc 
lave the prophet and pontill of the niovement. tlm 
lystical and ihenntieal leader of the ;;real eman- 
ipation. No one has ever dreamed such heaiUi/nl, 
inpossihlc dreams as Malluriiic : no one has ever so 
lossesKcd his soul in flic contemplation of master- 
liA'cs to come. All Ids life he has been haunted hv 
he desire to create, not so much soinetliinji new in 
ileraturc, as a literature whicli shotdd ilseli he a 
lew art. He has ilreamctl of a woih into which 
,11 the arts should enier, and achieve them- 
elves hy a mutual inter{iependence--a liarmoniztn^ 
A all the arts into one siipieme art—ami he lias 
lienrized with inlinite sulillcty f»vcr the possibilities 
if doing the impossible. An anstoerat of letters, 
dallanne has always looked with intense disdain on 
he indiscriminate accident ol universal sullragc. He 
las wished neither to he read nor to be understood 
ly the bourgeois intelligence, and it is with s^mie 
leliberateness of intention that lie has made liotli 
ssues inipossilile. Catidlc Mendrs rlcfines him ndmir- 
ibly as “a dilliciilt aiuhoi," and in his latest period 
ic has succeeded in becoming absolutely unintelligible. 
Phe latest poems (m which punctuation is sometimes 
•ntircly suppressed, for om further Ik tvildermeni) 
ronsist merely of a Sfijuencc of svmlirds, in which 
ivery word must Ijc taken in a sense with wliich its 
irdinary significance has nothing to do. *AlaIlainic’s 
lontoriiou ot the Trencli language, so far as mere 
tyle is concerned, is curiously similar lo tlic kiml of 
lepravation which was undergone by the Latin 
anguage in its decadence. It is, indeed, in part a 
eversion to Latin phraseology, *to the Latin coii- 
itruction, and it has made, of the color and flowing 
'reuch language, something irregular, «niu|uiel, 
expressive, with sudden surprising felicities, with 
icrvous starts and lapses, witli m*\v capacities for 
he exact noting of sensation. Alike to the orilituirv 
iiicl to the scholarly readii ii ih painful. intoUialdc ; 
i jargon, a massacre. Siiprtincly s< H-eonlidcnt. and 
lacked, certainly, by an ardent following of the 
ounger generation, Mallarme goes on his v\av, 
xperinieming more and more audaciously, having 
irhievcd by this lime, at all events, a style‘wholly 
lis own. 

Probably it is as a voice, an inlhiencc, that 
^lallarmc will be remembered. His personal m<ign»'t- 
,sm has had a great dealfo do with tiie making ol 
he very newest I'rench liters lure : few ‘literary 
jeginiicr.s in Paris have been able to escape the 
•ewards and punishments ol his contact, liis sugges- 
iun In regard to the coiisfruefiou of verse, 
Walliinnc has alwavs lemained faithful to the 
raditional syllalac ineasureineiit ; but tiu* ftcak of 
he discovery ul Ic vers librt is certainly the natural 


const.i|m*ncc c^niis cxpeiimculs ujioii the elasticity • 
rhytliyi. upon the power of lesistance of the ca.*sur;i 
I.e \cr> librc in the hands (d most of the experimenter 
Ikcomes merely ili\nieUss, iiregular prose. I ncvi 
'icallv ♦aidcr.stood the charm tliat may be found i 
this apparently strm'turcless rhythm until I liear 
ILijarrlin rc-nl aloud the as yet unpublished conchisio 
of a flrnmaiic poem in seveial pnris. It was rhymei' 
but rliyincs with home irregiilarily, and the riiy^tlu 
*was puiely and simply a vocal elUct. The ihytliii 
came and went as the sjnrit moved. Vou might den 
that it was rhythm at all : ami yet, lead as 1 hear 
it lead, in a sort o! j-low chant, it ^irodiiced on iiu^lli 
tlleet ol really lieaiitiful virse. But vcr.s h/ncs in th 
hands ot a sciolist avi- the most inlidcrable and eas 
and nnnoving of poetical exercises. 

. J ji is K;ir! Hn\ snians demands a prominetit plae 
in anv iccord ol the Dccailent niovement. Ilia worli 
like that of the Oonconrts, is largely determined h 
the jmil.idic Ihi dc siccle~t\ie diseased nei\es that, i 
Ins (•.'i'*e, have given a curious personal (|Utdily i 
pessimism to his outlook on rlic world, Id^ view i 
iite. Part of ]ii< w oi k —Hie, /,es Socars Wiiuii 
Idi A \ ,iu l'c;tu—is a minute ami searehin 

stm^y ol llic innioi diseomlorts, the comnuniplae 
inKciiea of life, as seen by a peevishly disordere 
vi'*'ion, delighiing, for Us own self-loi tnre, in the ii 
sistent i'onteniplaiion <»!' human stupuIU)', of tli 
Siiidnl ill c\i8icncc. Vet tiie'-e IumjUs do but lead n 
to the unujiic masterpiece, the astonishing caprice < 
.1 Rehuiirs, in which he has coucciUiated all th«i 
is ilclicattly depraved, all that isbeautilnlly, curii usl 
poisonous, in modern ai 1. .1 Rchoufa is the liistor 

of a typical Decadent—a sliid\, indeed, after a re: 
man, hut a sindy v\ bieh seniv's the t^ pc rather tha 
the personality. 

It IS on that one exceptional achievement, . 
Kehours, that his fame will rest ; it is there he ha 
expresscfl not inercfv himself, but an epoch. And li 
lins done so in a stxle^which canies the modern e: 
pcrimeiits upon language to tlieir furthest dcveloj 
inent. I'onncd upon (/oneourt and Flaubert, it b.i 
sought fur novcltv, /'/mage/a/uff, tihe exactitude i 
color, the forcible piecisum i/f ejiitlict, wherevi 
words, iin.agcs or epithets are to be luund. Barbar 
in Its protusion, v,ioient in its emphasis, wearying i 
its splendour, it is—cftpecially in regard vfo thing 
seen—extraordinarily expressive, with all thcshudi 
of a painter’s palette. Klaboralciy and dclibcralel 
perverse, it is in its very perversity that Huystnan' 
woik—so fascindliiig, so npcllatit, so instinctive! 
nrtifieial—comes to represent, as the work of no othi 
writer can be said do, the mam tendencies, tli 
chief ics>ult«, of the Decadent movement in literature 
. - 

Hope In Bad Tin*ie8- 

WiiaLcver vala/nity tlu'war may-briof 
upon civilization and the ihuman ract 
however monstrous man’s misdecfls hav 
been, the qualities of kindliness, pity 
honor and devotion to noble ideas ar 
bound to endure. Thus tlsserts a writer i; 
.the Natiotj, 

If the depth of sorrow is the memory of pa! 
happiness, some alleviation may be gained t 
remembering uuhappicr things. In times < 
extreme fulversity ami suspense, it is safest! to grai 
the worst at once. Let it be granted, I len, tin 
much of luau’s history is a record ol brutalit\^ 
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!it he granteJ th it tlio picseiii sl.iuglitor, t'nc 
of suspense, ami the prc^v iu (' ar for 
li that a free and self-reliant |)ei>ple luis Jiusl valued, 
line to us only iu natural succession to the I'crsi- 
Il^■ attempts to exterminate (yiccce, to Sparta’s, 
istnietion of Athenian indivivliialisin, and lo the 
,Mdalioa brouglit by eaibcr birbaiians uj)^nthe 
world. Still we nectl not assinn-i that niau’s 
.hct ill violence as aclvantagcons, and in blooJshed 
s medicinal, are perm.iucntly characteristic of his, 
onu*. We have all his religion, muoli ol his poetry, 
tair amount of his philosophy, and some of liis 
• r-'TY, which assume ami even prove the contrary. 
Iic daily lives of millions-—the true average ol 
viiie—arc a testimony against it. Bveu the»c*m- 
upi.uion of those ancient ilisasUr.s reveals a uml 
: iiice. which, for want of a strongi-r wortl, wc rail 
;i.;;icss lu iiiij>rovcnieii1. 11 irrnrs arc peipeti.itnl, 

^ m all wars from the b'«^intiing , hut, b-yond a 
•'am luuif.theii pcip-ctiali m lais-sa protest even 
. ilie nation guiltv ot tliem—a slight protest, hni 
riiuigcr tliaa any wc rcail in t!ie Hook ul josliu.i «.*r 
,fn Ul tlie hi'^Lory <d lirtccc, except us ctnnmg liauii 
i^w unusual minds. 


The New Provlncialism- 

Tlie war has put limilatinns ou the 
Kfdqin of nioyjtiictit ami choice of pt'oplc 
iigLigcil in the war. Tre-war conditions 

i. ivc all been upset j^ivin^ place to eeo- 
loiiiy with rei^ ml to food, eloLhinjg, fuel 

aid even the soeial anicniiics of ITfe. The 
icli and ]>oor liave su hleuly' been Ijrouight 
o the same level not only in tlie lieltl ol 

j. ittle but away from it, in their homes, 
n the matter of euttinjg down all super- 
luities and in the want ol leisure, whieli 
v.is up till i;ow the .siH’cial privilejj^e ot 
Kopic possessin.ig money. Now-a-days 
honey is no eoneern. One ^ood effect has 
icen that the more or less artilieial life of 
lie rich and professional men has e.h'ised 
.0 exist and they have been lirought lace 
-o taee with the realities ol life. A writer 
alks of all these thinjgs id the [lages of 
i'hc vSpcctator : lie says : 

11 is not easy, no doubt, to say what provincial- 
-'u means It has no ’'inger any oxcJusiYcly local 
uggesti«)n. It suggests limits rather tliaii locality, 
n 1 all limitation.^ are narrowing whether they are 
iipose I up >n us hy the circumst.afices of our peaceful* 
illage enviroumeat or hy the world catastropiie of a 
tual war. 

Abc.ifJthe professional inau ami woman feci a 
irw sympathy for the poor—nut a new pity, but a 
r\v umlerstanding of the limitations imposed by 
* 'k of leisure, especially the lack ot society. 

The women ami (children at home not to speak 
'• the young men at the front, have moved 
nearer to one another, and must, we think, 
henceforth regard life mor^ nearly Iroin the 
poiut of view, a more matter-of-fact and 
•riinitive * one, a mure limited and realistic one, 
han—st^ifar as educated women are concerned- 
key hav£ ever done before. Is this regrettable ? Wc 


suppose not : but it U idle to sa}* that m.iny of u< 
will not. regn*! it. It was wrong,no d )ubt, of tht 
beltcr-ijtl folk to take the ease of life fur granted, to 
lorget the endless toil wliieli made of the great towns 
one huge shop where everything had its price and 
nothing that could h.* desired could not b.: seen and 
wlicre an artificial life seemed the only natural one. 
If wc live another ten or twenty years, wc shall many 
of US lv>ok back to it amKtcll you ig people ah lut it 
as a time of great happiness, it protluccd a type 
which his been very sullenly broken. The stamp o 
the war broke it. 


John Redmond. 

An iiiforiualive impression of John Ned- 
111 the parent Irish leader, ajipears in 
the t'ontciufj >r;try Revivw irom the pen o\ 
ll.irt)lil Sjicndcr. 'I'iie following extract? 
from the article nn ler notice will be found 
inlere.stiti^. 

John kedutninl uinJei.sio <1 Ireland. He w<as li*isl 
from head to foot in eveiy lliought and feeling, ii 
every afleciioii and pui.mit. 

Ueing Irish he was not in the least degree a reyr 
lutioimry. On the eonfrarv, he was in genera 
politic-, a Cotjsc! vative it is oiilv stupid people win 
inuigine that because the Irish Nationalists wan 
Home Kule Ihe^' are Llierctore in any sense revolu 
trmary or even K.idical. No race in the past ha 
shown less syui{)ALhy with the democratic revolu 
tionai'v movements ol J^urope. It was solely i 
mailer ol high polities that he should woik an< 
\ntc with the British liberal Party. He did i 
bce/uise he h.id made up his mind that it was tli 
only way to get Home Rule for Ireland. Having one 
made u[) his mind he never changed it. He pursuei 
liiscouise with extraordmarv persistence. 

In most ways, John Redmond was just a Tor 
of the Cenfer. lie was n<)L even a Tory Democrai 
He was, iiuVcd, a conventional Catholic in regan 
lo all m.'itters of education. He was a snial 
s<|uii»i‘ and was all agaiust land nationalizatioij 
His ideas of land reform stopped, like thos 
of most Irishmen, at the point ot desiring peasan 
proprietorship. There his feeling for his rac 
was reinhirced by a strong belief that peasan 
proprietorship woMil give ballast and weight to*th 
new Irish social fabiie whenever Home Rule wa 
oiiec established. 

Redmoiid’.s whole heart went nut to Natioiialisii 
of that oltl-IashlAned type whicli iiovv in this countr 
is tending to fade before the new class warfare. 

IJis passion for the w.ir against (zjrmany wa 
ahsolutclv sincere. It* was partly the passion ofi 
(.'atli>*lic will) saw a Catholic ciiuntry being ravagei 
aii<l ('athohes being .«-laughteied by a great Protes 
tant Po^er. It was partly the sympathy of i 
cliivalrie man for a little nation. In any case, n< 
one who knew him could doubt that it was liercef 
honest and passionate—so passionate that for th 
moment he was carried oif his feet and taken out « 
tliat calm, cautious mood which had hitherto mad 
him infinitely calcidating in all his dealings wit! 
Knglishnien. For once be let himself go. He truste 
Bnglaud. He showed what all hia friends knew 
that at heart he was a simple-minded man. Bu 
complete as his confidence was iu British .sympalb 
at that high moment, absolute as was his trust, jus 
so deep and so wrathful was his passion of resedt 
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i.MiL 1 iilctl {•) rospninl, in Ootobor, 

'..♦lil, tifU-*« alc».‘r th? Irisli In I spent a 

> 11 ^ ni nniti.( with at Ins (1 it, .in 1 Iimi'-J iVom 

ns HKMUli, in ih: l-n'm ul a cuiicisni uf i\\c Wat Oihjt: 
It its Ui aliii,:;s vvitli IicJ.niil since I'JLlt, one oi the 
n )st scatlun.n in lictnionts of Our rule in Ireland that, 
snpp'>stt» has ever uttered. 

Personally, John Kedmond was one of the simplest 
>f men. In Ireland he lived, in a shooting box that 
nice belonged to Parnell, .the lite »)I the Irish srjui- 
ccii—liuiuing, liding and lisliing—always with the 
keenest enjoyment of that happy, open-air life of his 
),Yn land. In London he resided in asm ill, very 
iinpU furnished ll it in Wyrinstay CLirdeus, Ivensing- 
on. lie went little into London society. He gcncr- 
lUv dined with his wife in the Ilarconrt Room. t)l 
icr 1 will only say that no politician could have 
vished lor a more devoted [lai tner of his labors, 
ihc stood and worked by lus side through all the 
lardest and most critical years ot iiis stormy career. 

i'amily alTcction was with him, as with most 
rishmen, a very profound passion. The devotion 
je showed to his wile was redacted in all hi.s c>tliCr 
nuiily relationslji()s. The f.ict that Ins brotlicr 
Viilic ami he had married sisters donbtleS'i drew 
hem together by closer lies, lint “Wilbc” always 
leld his liearL. 

When Ills brother was killed on the held of battle 
ohn Redmond w.is a stricken man. Willie’s death 
,vcnt to the heart ot John Redmond, and from that 
nonient he was not the same man. It so ha[)penL*d 
hat shortly before he had hist a daugnter in \nierica. 
)wing to the war he had been unalile to go to her. 
)f that distant death in exile he spoke to me with 
)ieakitig voice and tears in liis eyes. 

He was one of the w«jrld’s lew great orators. 1 
lavc heard him counth-ss times in the Huuse of 
Commons—1 have listened to him on public platforms 


above all, in Ireland, among his own people. Ever^ 
where he strtick Hie same high note, lie was nevt 
smdl.‘ He was unnmg tho.se speakers who li, 
> .ju iiibtintiy from the valleys to the splcudi 
heights^ There he waikeil with ease, dignitv and 
certain majesty which awed his listeners. He use 
le,w notes, often none, lie was always studiotui 
temperate, and with this end in view he prepared h: 
speeches with great care. 

, Like rbirnell, he was not a great reader except r 
iiewspapsrs. He knew the use and value of the Pres 
and in this delicate relationship he was always eris 
of access and frank of view. 

He felt very deeply the breakdown ofthcliu!) 
Rule negotiations in I'.Hd, lie laid the blame o 
Hiitish statesmanship. He always held that idc 1^ 
had been given to him which inadc it a necessity . 
hbnoi that the British Coalition of the moment—\l 
Asijuilirs Coalition— oiiL;ht to have resigue.d iiulo^ 
they carried the settlement througl:. He ha 
notliing !)ut praise tor Sir Edward Carson's sliai 
in those transactions. Ireland was the center of li 
stage—the apjdc of iiis heart’s desire. T<i him—an 
may he m>L possibly have been right ?—it was tl 
test issue of 'war. By her treatment of Irclan 
all 'iiugland's high professions were to be judge- 
“it is vain to talk morality to Germ.iny,” he woul 
say, “as long as Ireland is . iileil as slie is. It is vai 
In hope for the Iicsl eftorta from America—it is als 
viiiii to hope for the best from the Hominionji. It 
vital—it is a woild issue "* 

Like most Irishmen, Redmond was inclined t.j I 
an Iinpcrialist. It is partly that they like the pom 
of Empire : partly bcc.'uise they arc very clo«t l 
associated' with the Dominions. The Au'.Lralin 
wives of the Redmonds linked the brothers close! 
with the Empire. But in that they were only tvpic; 
of many Irish farniUes. 


THE ETHICAL EOUNDATJONS OF *AKT 


By Wilpked Weih.ock. 


PON tew .subjects has so nmeU, pbilo- 
sopliicnl iiioonsliine i»jeu shed as 
upon that of acsthciics. (Jwinjg to 
Llie clis(|nisitions of philosoplicrs, the 
question of beauty' h.aiJ been shrouded in 
iuch iin[)cnetrablc mystery that the 
jrdinary kijonan shrinks from expressing 
iiiniself upon the subject. Art we talf,e for 
granted, but l)eauty, which is the quality 
Df art and the subject-matter of aesthetics, 
we scarcely dare venture an opinion upon, 
lest we should bring dowi\,the anathemas 
if a whole host of critics and philosophers. 
Vet just because so much has been said 
:oncerning beauty, its meaning and value, 
—so much that is confusing, contradictory 
lUd m 3 ^st£rious,—by the metaphysicians, 


one feels the need of the layman’s intei 
pretation, of a clear and practical stab 
ment the subjecj:. Right down t 

modern tihies, almost every thinker an 
philosopher wlio has worketf out a theor 
*of life luis dealt with the question t 
beaut 3 L acsthctic.s. To som6{ beauty is 
Divine Essence incapable of analysis, T 
others it is an illusion. To a very lar^ 
numiier it is a purely subjective judgmcni 
being absolutely devoid of objectivity, an 
thus of ethical significance. While to i 
few it is an objective reality, and i 
governed by th& moral law. That grea 
confusion exists in the minds of men an 
women as to the meaning and sigi.ificanc 
of beauty, one may soon prove by ^ askinj 
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one’s friends to define it. Yet it is impor¬ 
tant that \ye should have sound and'clear 
Ocas on this subject in older that art nia3' 
ic made a more conscious and elective 
mco, and play more fruitful. 

!'or good or ill ljeaut_v exercises a 
iicmcndous inlluencc upon most people’s 
’ves, determines their conduct to a fai* 
':\ater extent tlian tliey themselves realise ; 

■ aiM(iueiitly we ought to know what 
j. auty is, what is its function, what it 

ea[)al>le ofdoing. iri)eanty is a helplul 
. ree tlieu we ought to make good use 
)i it ; hut if a eajjrieinits, then \vc 
)Ught' to know \vh\', tJiat we ma^- 
)e on <n 1 r guard. Because beauty is a 
lowerful factor in experience commoii- 
'.‘Jise says that it must have some meaning 
that experience. Conse<pientl3' it will 
wj our aim in the [nesent ac ticlc to sho w 
.\liat that meaning is, the part beauty 

■ light to play ill the attainment ol the 
inocl of life. 

WWth tlie view that heaui\^ has and can 
i.'iye no universal standard, but is a piirelv 
u’hjective judgment, and exists solely to 
Mve pleasure, i am in entire disai^reemeiit. 
fannot believe that such a fioweiful and 
laivcrsal force as beauty is devoid of ob- 
‘■etivitv, of all ethical significance, and 
Inis of life-value. Nature does not work 
d random, for till hcrgictit creations are 
>!ir()osivc, and serve in some way tlie 
neat ends uf life. It is not the object of 
Kauty simjil}' to give i)Ieasa ‘e ; for Llic 
niiple reason that it alwa^ys does so very 
uieh more, ills the nature of beauty to 
*kas.‘,—whieli is why it attracts,—!)ut 
•:'auty is £L syp'itual force and points to a 
icejier life be3mud, for which reason, if we 
aw trul3'', we reall3'^ love it. In ttie last 
rtiele 1 assumed that art was a moral 
nve which led to the good ; in the present 
nicle 1 wish to prove that assumption, 
o show that art has its foundations in 
thics^, in spiritual need, and thus thai; 
very'work (^f art is a judgment of value, 
n interpretation of life, a force for good 
a* evil; 

Tlie cpiestioii which natarall3' arises at 
Ins juncture, therefore, is this : is man a 
uit3'? or, in ofeher words, is the instinct 
fjr beauty at one with the instinct for life? 

beaut3’' ^ factor which man can use for 
he attuiuuient of bis purposes, for the 
ealisa.'tion of life ? or is it something 
‘Pnrt*,? a means of harmless diversion, a 
ort onbii with which to relieve the ten- 
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sion caused by work, 

life ? 


thc^ monotony of 


iVrhaps the lies! way to answer these 
questions will be to sttu]3^ tlie things we 
call heautilnl, to st^e if we can discover 


what it is causes ns to pass sueli a judg¬ 
ment n[)on them. 11 ^ve can liud a universal 
cause we shall liave ^^roved that man is 
indeed a unity, tiiat beaulv is purjiosive 
arid in no sense a eaprieions and iaealeul- 
able force. 


In the first place let. us consider beauty 
witli re‘<pect to fiu' human body. Now 
what is it; that determines our judgments 
of iieauty in regard to tlie human body ? 
Is there some slandanl from which we all 
judge ? And il'so, what is tliat standard ? 
B we tliink a little I think we shall find 
that there i.s such a stanrlard, and tliat it 
is health, strength, Illness to do all that it 
ma3^ be called upon to do. If we consider 
(beck statnarv, which is uniycrsally 
acknowledged to be among the most 
beautiful in the world, we find that its 
models iiro" of their heroes and heroines, 
tlieir strong men and virtuous women, 
tlieir warriois and athletes, men who were 
renowned (or their strength, braver3’^ and 
courage, ?ind women for their noble-mind¬ 
edness. fo the (becks strength and 
beauty alwayi^f went together as parts of 
tlie same thing, and in all their statuar3^ 
two thhigs are manifest ; ( 1 ) the sub¬ 

servience^ of the bod3^ to the mind, and 
( 2 ) the identiik’ation of beaiit3' with 
health and pli3\sical (itness ; that body' 
lieing eounto.l lieautilul whieli best enabled 
its owner to fuHil his {>urjioses and attain 
his ends. 

And tlie IjVeek idea is implicit in’ all 
abiding art. For who could or dare say 
that U stc'itne of a human form, shajied 
Jiltogethcr d*isadvantageously for tlie life 
and work of man, were beautiful ? No one 
would ever dreayi of saying that a short 
leg or a lumched back was beautiful, or 
that a green eomi>lexioii was beautiful. 
For the former are an indication of 
nutituess, while a green complexion is 
a sign of disease ; and nothing that 
denotes ill-health can by any conceiv¬ 
able means be called beautiful. The 
woni?u who nses the rouge pot is the 
idle and unhealthy society dame who seeks 
to ])roduce bv artificial means w’mat she 
has failed to produce liy natural means. 
A complexion that has liceome bloteliy or 
sallow, like a body that has become ilabl 3 y 
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ud useless, through idleness or ovcr-cat- 
ug, elc., coukf never be called bcautUul by 
iny s-anc person.'*'J'lie innumerable beauty- 
.'uneocLioiis whose virtues are so bewileh- 
ngly described in all our uewsiiapers, what 
n*e they but artilieial devices for producing 
A'iiat immorality’, li.'id habits, unnatural 
living, etc., have njade naturally im- 
[)ossii)Ie ? An unnatural lile encourages 
and compels unnaturaincss and l.alschood 
all along the line, and gives lis** either to a 
false standard of b<*auLy, that must even¬ 
tually prove fatal, ora lalseand disastrous 
method of producing it. In the end, and if 
jirogrcss and life arc to continue, that 
body must be the eiiterion of beautv 
which is ill strict subjection to the mind, 
and wliieh gives evidence of healtli, iree- 
dqni, and great energy, ability to carry 
{)Ut worthy objects, heroic purpo.sc.s. 
Because llu* liuman body is subject to (lie 
laws of lu‘alth, sueii liws must determine 
our ideas of its bcaiiiy. 'I'o aspire alter 
physical beauty tlierelore Is to as[jiie :iuer 
health ; in fact beauty is tlie ipiality which 
lures us t() tiie ways and hahits of health. 

That the idea of utility is the source of 
our Cfnieeptioii of arehitceluriil Ixaiuty 
is jiroved by the existence of laws ol oon- 
sLnictiou. Were an architect to build a 
temple aee<jrding to tliedictates oi a 
roving fancy, with spans, arches and col¬ 
onnades stuck in anywhere, wlio woukl 
have the impertinenec fo call it beautiful ? 
That co]onnade.s and aivlies are 'beautiful 
scarcely anyone will deny, but wlio dare 
say tliey are beautiful when ydaced where 
they are not needed, where they serve no 
usehd function ? Pillars in a temple, 
Avlveh blocked the view and. yet served no 
useful purfiose could only lie counted ugly. 
Buildings have to l)c siifiported somehow, 
ami the jiillar is one of the bi^st means of 
doing this, and it is precisely because of 
this noljle function that the pillar and the 
arch have become the objects of such pro- 
iomul adinir.atioii. The beautiful curves 
to be found in Komrin and t>othie<^ arches 
arc not the fabrications of a roaming 
laucy, but are lines of strength, pure lines ; 
and it is the conseiousness of their 
strength, of their utility, that is, causes us 
to prononiiee them beaiitifitl. « 

So also in regard to sound and colour, 
it is a belief in utility that is the cause of 
all our jiulgniciits ofbcaut_v. With resjiect 
to simple sounds wo call those beautiful 
\yliich express joy and gladness, and which 


arc the sige of a free, hearty, cheerful dis- 
pf)Sitiou, and those horrible which reveal 
a want of good feeling, express anger, 
hatred, thoughtlessness, etc. In music 
that is accorded beautiful which expresses 
aspiration, enthusiasm, sympathy, vic¬ 
tory, and that horrible which expresses 
.tawdry sentiment, pessimism, a love o: 
dissiiiation, etc. The (b'ceks were vciy 
careful about tlie kind f)f music lhc3'' i>er 
milted their eliildren to hear, lest llicii 
characters should be weakcnetl. And is it 
not the case that in the army only heroii 
a*nd spirited music is allowed ? Moreuvci 
it is significant that most teachers of sing 
ing now insist on their pupils cullivatin;. 
a cheerful disposition, in order lliat tlic} 
ma_v he able to produce joyous and inspir 
ing music. The narrow-minded, iil-tem 
pored, cantaijkcrous person simply cannoi 
produce the round open tones that an 
needed in all the best music. Art is U 
gladden, to elev.atc men, but how can ; 
singer do that if he has not a eheerful. ant 
buoyant disposition ? A surly tempera 
nient is a vice around the throat, whicl 
hardens the tone and thus ju'eveuts tin 
production of good or elevating music. 

As regards colour it is now being dis 
covered that there i.s a close conncctioi 
between tcnijiLUMiiicnt and colour, tlial 
colours act on thc*mind in much the sann 
that sounds do. And it is a well-recog 
iiiscd fact that certain colours, if made to( 
prominent,, will have a deiircssing eifec 
upon the mind. Experiments have showi 
that to live in ^ a room lined with purpli 
and lit up by a putple light, will Ifting oi 
madness in a very short time. Red has i 
similar hut less powerful Wlcct. That ii 
why thCvSe crflours ought to bo used ii 
moderation. White is always suggestiv< 
of purity, iiinoecnce aud hope ; thus it i 
used at Christenings and marriage.s, t( 
adorn wonien and childrcij, anti in th 
East to adorn the bodies of the departed 
'Black is sombre .'i^id depressing, and-help 
to create a gloomy state t^f mind ; fo 
which reason it is iilways used spiM'inglv 
cxccjft for mourning. When we say that i 
pcr.son is beautifully dress.ed wc mean tha 
the colour effect is pleasant, elevating. Ai 
adorned person is an inspiration, but ; 
human being in gorgeous colours is i 
nightmare. 

It is also the ease that a sense of utilit; 
lies behind our love of Nature, eaus^s us t 
sec beauty in Nature. There is in man 
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.1 nsc oi kinship with Nature, iaul also of 
.iio m^^stcry of Nature. And niyshiry is 
iKvays attractive to man, in that it acts 
!S a challoii^^c to liim, hlls Iiiin with a 
ifsire to /athoni it. It is l)ccansc man feels 
11*^ kinship with, and desires to probe an*d 
rarn of, Naiturc tliat is the cause of his 
■ ive (jt Nature. Primitive niati made 
^aliire a religion ; whieli wais Ids way of 
titerprctin<^ and eonqncrinL![ Nature. And 
IS mati came to see Will, or law, and 
;mrpose in Nature he came to reeoijnise 
iier beauty, and tlius to study her in 
k’tail. Aceonlint^ly the (yreeks were 
bawjj to the study of astroiionu’- tliroufih 
iiu'ir seurv.' of the beautiful, the pcrec]>tie)n 
o( tlic rliytlimie harmony of the starry 
w'hile the Hebrew love of Nature 
'.\as (he oiiteonu' of iheir stronj.^ religions 
■'-■use, of the belief that Ndfcre was pait 
ot (lod’s glorious handiwork. Hut wliether 
t-lie attraetion of Nature be tlie outcome 
‘.'t pf>etie or religious leebiiir, it leads to 
inquiry into tliC why and w lierelore (d its 
bcini^, out ol winch springs both material 
Old s])iritual advantac^c, ])Octrv and the 
seienei'S. 

The same eonelusion is .also r^aehed it 
\\c study the likes and dislikes ofeliildren. 

Il we observe closely we sludi find that a 
ehild’s ideas (jf beauty aiul UL^liness aiv 
loiuided on the idea cd utility. To the 
' hild u;4]iiie.^s and evil are the same tiling, 
i'lst as are goodness and Ivauty, and no 
I'liild would*ever dream of , separating 
llicni. In its ignorance a cliild will often 
siiow aflcction for things that are (>flensive 
ami da.'igerons ; l)nt .as ’ soon as it learns 
their real luiture it begins to regard them 
as horrible and ugly. And is it not tlie 

ISC that most peojilc look* upon eert.aiu 
things as ugly which the majority of 
people think l)enuliftii, just because oi' an 
unpleasant childhood experience ? To the 
child what is injurious or brutal is ugly. 

And so it is all the way round : the 
hnal and irrcvoeable st.indjird of beauty 
IS utility, or a belief in utility. A man's 
ide,as beauty may eliaiige considerably 

horn time to time, but the cause of siuii 
change is enlightenment, new knowledge in 
I' gaid to the purpose of <a thing or things. 
A girl of seventeen just awakening to 
tile reality of love may feci that the 
sentimental opera, with* its exaggerated 
h>ve iistercsl, is the very ])crfeetion of 
; Jfut she will not think so when 
her hori/.on has broadened and she 
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has begun to realise tbc ^idcr and 
larger issues of life. The seeues of revelry 
and dissii)ation which sometimes delight 
the young and thoughtless .are legarded 
with horrf)!' when'the years of tlu)Ught 
and discretion have aiipeared. 

Our ideas of bcaiily being founded on a 
belief in utility'', it follows that to seek 
beauty is to scc'k life. 11 also follows that 
beauty is aii objective reality, and is not, 
\^llat so many li.avc thought it, a meieiy 
subjective and Hius a capricious judgment. 
Where ideas (d’ beauty dil'fcr, it is because 
of ignorance as to the nature and value of 
the things considered. And indeed this 
must be so seeing that man is a unity, an 
ego who naturally seeks bis highest gotal. 
ilie power to perceive beauty is a faculty 
of the soul, .'I pait of the ego which is ever 
seeking to realise ilselt. just bce.atisc man 
is a unity, a seif, beauty must ha\e a 
(U finite me;»ninglor him. 

It is only in a puiposeless, idle Sf>eiety 
that tlie idea takes root that lieauty is a 
purely subycetive judgment, and that its 
S(de object is to'give i)Ie.nsure. P>ut \vc 
need not be surprised at lliis, for how' can 
true ideas about anything spring fmm ;i 
life that is false and unnatural ? The 
workless life is torn by a tlinusancl hanker¬ 
ings, w hieh, under the eireumstances, can¬ 
not ])Ossiblv liiul satisfaction. Work is 
ballast to life, the means of developing 
insiglil,’of creating spiritual need and the 
means whereby such need may lie satisfied. 

,To djfiiy utility to lieauty, ultimate 
spiritual value to art, is to divoree beauty 
and art from nmrality, from the soul’s 
ultimate good, and to justify every impulse 
and desire for •pleasure. And it only nfcds 
to be shown that many things and acts 
which apjiear l)eautifiil, and seem to jiro- 
inise pleasuse and life, are really evil, 
physically and spiritually harmful, to 
reveal the absurdity of calling them beauti¬ 
ful. It is ignorance that is the cause of 
talse lUftions of Ireauty, and without 
thought there can be no giunanlee that 
our judgments of beauty arc valid. Self 
ho(»d implies puiqiose, and purpose imidie^ 
morality and tliought ; for without pur 
pose there could be no moral values, m 
good* and evih no l>cttcr e.nd worse, tu 
progress : cveiy event would be a men 
haiqiening. Purpose is the great unifyin* 
principle in human experience that wind 
gives character, charm, vitality, savour t< 
life. 
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Xow ;i judiTiiu-nl f)!' Ijcnuty is ajudj^- 
JiietU (if the sane iniiul xehicli works to¬ 
wards seelis a certain p:on(l, and 

endecv-)iirs to realise life in a thousand 
at'i ivities and e>:))ericneTS. Ph'om whieh it 
i(jilc\vs tliat a jiK^inent ol heauty niiii-t, 
as an act of the self, boinadc with reference 


t(' niul in et.nsi^feney with tlie ])ui])i)sc 
whieh, eo^i^eiollsly or nneoiisciously, is at 
llie root (;f every life. Even the thin^^s we 
do instinctively, without ever thinkini^ 
alxnit them, are, when we come to examine 
them, in aeeordanee with the tundamental 
|)nr]»().se of our life. It is true that tlie 
suheonseious mind is wraiiped in mysterv, 
but the more \\e know of it the more we 
iind that it is the servant (d conscious 
mind, and (juite at one with it. The sub- 
e(jaseious mind is not an arbitrary ai.d 
cajjrieious a«ent, but a veiitable part of 
the self, and woiks, as Kant and iietzel 
iiave sliown, with inarvelhuis precision in 
aeeurdanee witli ])rinei[jles. Every ex|)e- 
rienee, every emotion leaves an impression 
upon, and ^ives a bias to, the mind, 
aceoniin^^ to it?s value or su(>posed value ; 
and these are the factors which ”overii the 
subconscious mind. And in regard to new 
objects and experiences which wc are in¬ 
clined to call beautiful, it is a force of 
attraction, whieh is rcall^^ a promise ol 
^ood, leads us to make such ju(l;iment. 
l^robabiy this loiee of attraction is the 
result of an analo;^y with some other 
object or experience' with whield w’c arc 
familiar and whieh we know to be j^r>c?d. 
But tins feeliiiL^ ol altiaetitm is the cause 
of ourdeuoininatin)^ such tlnn^j^s Ijcautiful ; 
and at lajot it is the promise of wadl-bein^. 

idiat (Uir jiul^meiits ot beauty are 
determined by our ])urposes, is ]»rovcd by 
the inodilieaLioii whieh takes ]ilaee im such 
judgments after we ha\'e ehanp^ed our 
j^enerai outlook upon life. A mancd'the 
\yorId _ who siuhieuly tui'iied Roman 
Catholic, or a Salvatirjuist who l»eeame 
Ivatitudinarian, w'ould hud the wliole 
world ehunj.;ed, both in afipearanie and 
si>;niljeanee—in a[)pearanee bceaiisoi in 
si^nilieanec. Old things would liavepassed 
away aiul all things beeiune new'’. New 
truth leaps into the mind JilLc a Hash, as 
it it had been tlirown there by a god*, and 
ll(.iods everything wdth its cflulgciice 
creating for man a lunv heriven and a new 
earth. Conversions are the result of a 
ieeper thinking, arul an' sudden illumina- 
Lio'iis of truth w hieli trau:,foim all tbingr, 


and raise one to a higher level of experi. 
enec. .. In the new world thus created 
everything will have a diflerciit vtiluc, ii 
eonseapjcncc of which all one's loves, inter 
cstvS and j)ursnits will naturally and inevit 
aldy have to be reconstituted. 

Then, too, most people can point to tlu 
time w hen they first began to ap[>reciat( 
trutii and beauty with respect to eertaii 
things. They e’an tell exactly when tlicj 
btgan to appreciate Nature ; wdien certaij 
forms of music, or literature, first appealei 
io them : when human character began t( 
have interest tor them. Vet nature has 
been much tlie s.aine throughout tlie ages 
The ex|)lanation is tliat man only eomej 
into the inlierilance of licautv wdieu hi; 
intelligence has deveio)>ed snlheientl\’' foi 
him to peiccive spiritual values. Tin 
external world Changes lit tie from age i( 
age ; l>ut to men it changes w nndcrinlly 
As the aspiring sonl.-^develops, the niinci 
begins to look iarther aheld for tlie meam 
of self-advancement and si’lf-rcalis.a.Mon 
w’ith tlie result, that one begins to se( 
beauty and meaning in things that for 
merly wa‘r(.‘ devoid ol significance. 

Thus ix'auty is a judgment of vahu 
founded on experience. Beauty is not 
(.{uality whicli exists in things ajiart iron 
a judging mind, something that stanrli 
out in olijeets so tliat all are compelled t( 
see it ; yet it is not an arbitrary judgment 
living in accordance wdth the nature o 
things, and .thus as universal as mind. If 
only re(]uires that the nature and v*'iliie o 
a certain realby or experience shall b( 
knowui in oider to qualify it as lAautifu 
or ugly; so that the growth of a know' 
ledge of truth is sure to lead to uiiiversa 
standards of Iil*aut3'. 

The reason beauty is so often thoughi 
to be an arbitrary judgment is that it 
originates jnsensibility,*. being an expres 
sion of the harmony of the feelings, Bui 
what is the harmony of the feelings but ? 
sign of I rut h, a recognition that a certaii 
experience is at one with all ('Air ideas anf 
ideals? As matter of fact a judgment o 
tile feelings with respect to beauty is af 
logical and as trustworthy as a judgnienl 
of reason with respect t() truth, as boll 
are cx])ressions of the harmony of tlx 
vsoul. In fact the domain of sensibility i.* 
broader than the domain of reason. ^ 
man's conscious life is never as wide>as hi^ 
subconscieus life, just as his life is r.dw'ayf 
broader than his creed, his philosof)h\'. 
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Consequently Ihere is no reason why 
irlin", it deliberately appealed to, sliould 
give as true and trustwortliy a 
[Ltision as reason. A national jndi^uient 
,n lite may be very logical and yet, on 
count ol false Jirst principles, be untrue/ 
..cling is as integral as tlunigiit, and is, 

' inlly and deliberately^ regarded, able ti> 
uule man to the (lOud. Tlie Oood is the 
-■ !-et of tlie whole self, sentient as well 
c- lational, and is as jealously sought 
;[*cr by the one as l)y the other. Reasoma t- 
iius truth tiirougli logic, or the harmony 
: ideas, the sentient self through beauts;, 
tluv harmony ot the feelings. In the 
; aier case truth is demcuistrated, in the 
liter ease it is felt. Strielly speaking, 
f '-iefore, aestludics is a part <A ethics, 

- mg the preseutatiou c>l’trutli at a stag<.’ 
u tiler back than etldes, at tlie teeling or 
Illative stage, rather tlian iii the logical 

I tlemonslrative stage. 

Lite is mt)ral througli and tlirough, aurl 
inthing that a man does can strieHv 
aeakmg, be called non-moral. Ivverv act 
a man’s life allcets bis well-being, eitlier 
reales or destr(f\s Tae. In the same way 
ery work of tu't is a judgment u,pon life, 
nd is, whether we know it or not, either 
conilul or henetieial, tlie (uiteome ami 
nibodiment of ca true or a ialse inter[)iela- 
■ ju of life. Art is not a mere copy oi cx- 
^inal events, Init an interpretation of 
Auerienee in terms of. v.'jhie. .\nd all 
duation im|Mies a staiulard from whieli 
o judge, a theory of vahus. No matter 
>Ovv sinijde the experience be whieb art 
Uenqit to porliay, 'it exliiliits the 

II list’s estimate of its value, what it 
iieans to him, what he “secs” in it. 

We hear a great deal in tlic^se days about 
ealistic art, as if it were possible to depict 
he cold, bare facts ot nature, of human 
uiuluet, etc., without impatting to tluun 
my ])crsonal touch—without', that is, 
iiterpi eting t/iem. I 5 vcn if it wcie jiossible 
“wlueli it is not—art would be robbed of' 
dl its spiritu.’d and idealistic iuree, wlnle 
he finest artist would be he who com- 
fined the finest executive power with the 
oinpletest ignorance. The personal ele- 
neut will and must always enter into art, 
it will be meaningless, dead. The man 
vho paints even fieltls and buildings with¬ 
out any soul in them d'»es so because he 
fiinself is without s<jul. Whatever man 
ieseribds his oljjcct is and must be to eon- 
a certain, meaning something that 


he feels ; otherwise he could not paint any 
thing. The very fact of painting jirovei 
that something has altr^^ded him ; anc 
the cause (d such atlraetiiui is the rneaniiq 
which the artist trie.^ to convey, cfniscions 
Jy^ or uneonseiously. 

To describe by means ol art is to givi 
nuaning to things, tp valuate experience 
it is to ])ut life in eol<.»ur, and thus to mak( 
it altraelivc or I'cpulsive according ?;s wi 
estimate it. 'It' deseiibe an expeiicneeii 
attractive colours is to say that it is good 
has a certain life-value. Thus to describi 
a barinful expetienee in attractive colour; 
would be to lie, and tn lead many astray 
Couseipu’utly, to n present an experienei 
bv means ot art, without taking int< 
e-iuisideration idtimate as w<*llris iniinedi 
ate effects, is In become a danger tt 
soeietv. An unthinking artist is a snare 
tor art comes to e'ose grips witii life anc 
vitally affects conduct through its intlu 
enee iqum the imagination. I'alse art i: 
that wliieli makes evil attractive, am 
say s, in efree^t, tha( evil is good. I lius th 
aiftist who desetibes scenes of revelry anc 
setf-iudnigenee, and stops liis narralivt 
just where the iiitoxicaticjii oi [ileasur 
reaches its height, may he a clever am 
powerful artist, but he is an evil teacher 
a eoirupt social loree. The liill and rea 
eliec'l of the experieuee he describes iit) 
being given, henee he is a deceiver, a liar. 

Alt rel|e(*ts life, it is true ; but not in tli 
same wny tliat water retleets the sky, fo 
it i*iterp';els,imparts meaning and value !< 
things. Art throws (tui from the gallery o 
1 he iniagiiiatioii scenes and pictures of lit 
done up in the heart's own colours accord 
ing to its cstbnate of their value. 'I'hu 
art does not so much tell us what a thin* 
is as \\*hat the heart feels about it. Wha 
the jiliyxsieal *cyi: sees is the skeleton, so tc 
speak, "^whieii the heart clothes and eon 
verts into a living filing. In other words 
art i-i a beautiful teaelier, being therevealc; 
ot the soul ot things. 

Such being the case art ought al way; 
to be* the pioduet of thought, a means o 
expressing such truth as the artist lia 
g’arne^ed. Tiic true artist is he who feel 
the d^'cp harmonies of earth and heavei 
surging within‘his soul, which harmonic 
are the fruit of a wide and profitable cj 
perience. h'very w'ork of art deals with ; 
section of exiierienee, a portion of lit 
sepamK' l from the whole, to which is itji 
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])arto(I th<' fnith oi tlic wliole. In the 
arti^^t’s inimMhc details of life stand out 
si^mificant, as 'purls of an illnminatcd 
wIjoIc, the truth and sii^inheanec of whii’li 
they einhody. In art, life is siire.-id out ni 
evdour, as it were, erteli ])art I)ein*^ inter¬ 
preted aeeoidin^ to/the artist’s estimate 
of its value. 'I'o the ordinary tnlnd life is 
a medley of duties whose nieaniiu: is nut 
understood, a eongiomeration of uetivities 
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which hayc their origin in custom :\m 
])hy 5 >ieal necessity ; wdiereas to the artis 
life is a whole of truth which he endcu 
«vour9 to portray in its approfiriatc ligh 
and shade. It follows, therefore, tlia 
every arti.st ought to be something of,- 
])hilosoj)her. For man, as an aspiriin 
.soul, needs leaehers, artists to interpre 
life, to j^oint the way to the fountaii 
whose w aters are life. 
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' A Contemporary Writer on Ram 

Mohun Roy* 

Fight^’-tive years ago Kaja Ram Mohun 
koy breathed liis last at Bristol. As he 
lied on the 27 lh of Septemlier, meetings 
:irc held every tear on tliat .dav in most 
[trovinccs of India in lionour nf his me- 
tuorv, and a temporary interest iserealcd 
n liis personality and career. In view (d' 
the atiproaching anniversary it may lie 
ntcrestiiig to read what a eonteinporaiy 
Linglish writer wiaite aliont him. There is 
X hoidc called ojj the State 

>! iirithh India by Lieutenant; A. White, 
‘of tlie liengal Native Infantry.* ’ It was 
niblished in 1 S 22 . Phe following passages 
ire taken from tluit book :— 

“When wl* look hark to llic profotunl fUivs.s iti 
vhicli the human mind was suidv in bur*)pc, from the 
liird to the fourteentli centiiiv, and reeolleet what 
he di.se<jverv of llie ait 4d printing did in raising 
(umhnitv fnmi tliis dcpics-'i.m, i:; it too mneh to 
xpect that the same henetieijd inniieiiee will result 
roiii its application to Indian literature ? Tljis alone 
nay elfect a moral ehfinge in the vast continent of 
ism. Already tlic tlawn f»f inipri)\'v’menl has niani- 
^sted ifsell : the celebrated Uralimin Kammohnn Kae 
aving dcm.mslrated. from llie \ edas, that tlie unity 
if tlie vSupreme being i.s iriculca'ietl in these works, and 
Iiat lie alone is tile objeel of worship. He regards 
lie worship of inferior deities, the institution of 
istes, the restrictions with regard to food, and nu- 
iierous observances of thi.s faith, as aids |■(.(jnirtM1 bv 
he imjieifeciiiins of the human faculties, and which 
lay be discarded by tliosc who li.'ive attiiincd to the 
movvUulge nl this truth, lie has cslablished a&mall 
ect in Calcutta, the w(l^^hip of which nppronehes 
leiirlv to tlmt of a pliitusoplucal /leisni. It is‘encutii- 
lered with no dogmas nr ceremonies : it consists prin- 
ipally of hymns exprissiug the unity of the Supreme 
Icing, the love which human creatures owe to the 
enevolent author oi tiuir e>istencc, ainl tlic beauty 
ml grandeur visible in liis woiks. 1 wiite from le- 
fltcetion of u liaublatiou of cue of tlusu Im inn.s 


wiiu'li a])p(,ared ii.i, ti Cakutt.i ne wspnpei, and ina 
lie ip etioi as to'^tlie ebaraeter whieli 1 have .aseiihc 
to llieir worship ; Imt such is tlie present impressio 
ujion niv mind. It is a mi^t.ikc to suppose tlmt Ih 
li>w<i ordeis of tlu- Hiiidotis aic igiioianl of lli 
c\i«lonec (jf llie Supreme being; at least, they ai 
iauiiliai with tlie name, irnlejiendent of the Ilindo 
trinity, brahma, Vishnoo, and Shiva ; but wliat i 
rem.'ukablc, no separate worship is jiaid to t)i 
Creator. In this rospeet, they ate precisely on th 
same hiotijjig with the ( .ilhohes, w itli whom the in 
tellectii.ll idea <if the Heity is effaced, by tbe nioi 
pnwerlnl impic.'^slon wliicb is maile upon the sense 
bv the visible representations o| (be vitgin or Lh 
saints. Tliis enlightenvd Jlinduo Kamnioluin, ha 
remiered a signal s'lvice to his eomitryiiieii in expo' 
iiig the cinelty and f/ijustiee r)f tin* jiractice wliiei 
eondetnns rf widow to saenfiee herself oil the funcra 
pile ot Iier husband.; he has endeavoured to prove, b. 
exlr.acls from the Ved.'^. that ihikdiityis iinsaiK 
tioned by SCVipture This imtiirally produced 
defence of this doctrine, uith numerous texts from th 
sacred writings in supnort of it. This coiilrovers 
has excited .a powerful inttrest amongst (he intelhe 
tiial lew ; as migljl be expected, llii: fo'cc of number 
seems to lie with I he established opinion ; but at leas 
it is consolatory to reflect that liis reasonings hav 
had a fair hearing'', wliieh allords every hope that th 
cause of humanity will ultimately triumph. Nothin; 
can be inferred fiom the (jiiotatioiis from the Veda 
wliicb have been exhibited by either party. Like th 

sacred booksrof other religions, tbc)’’ afford text 
which .siipjiort each side of the cjucsgon. Of late, tin 
attention of this benevolent man has been directed 1‘ 
vile laudable purpose 15^ introducing the pure inoralitj 
of the gospel among his countrymens 

"Altiuiiigli uncoil verted to Christianity*, he hfi' 
published a compilation of the niora! jirirepts u 
Jesus, eiitilled, " 77 ic Guide to Pt nev and /y<'#/;/)//JCS.s.' 
Tlie peculiar doctrines on which the salvation of tin 
Chiistian rests, are omitted, (in the principle “tha 
hisloiical and some other ])assages are liable to tin 
doubts and rlispufes of freethinkers and Anti-Chris 
tians, espeeiallv iiiiraeulous relations, which arc mud 
less womlerful than the fabricated tales handed dowi 
10 tile natives of .Asia, and coni-cftuently would be ap 
at li asi to carry little ueigbt with them.” Suehao 
the sentiiiunls expresyed in his preface ; Which at 
liailur illLis;tial(.d 111 a uote to this passsUgc, whid 
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u'es tlie Christian mtraolcs on the sfune foTtinp; 
ill tliose ol' the IlinJot) mythohi^^y. see llic abavc 
.raet of his seulimcnts in a review of his \v(n"lc, ia 
iiilcrestiii;? ini^siDiirirv piiblieation, The Ftkn 1 (*/ 

II j, for SepU'fuljer ISli'). It is to i»o le^ictte^ that • 
!]ini'*hun had not expressed liiniseK in a more 

• manner on this imporlant suhje.’L; it would* 
v'L been better if he had clearly stated the lyrounds 

wliieh he reiected the evidence uf the CUii«>tiau 
laeles." (Pp. o'.) (12 ) 

I'lscwltcrc in his book the same writer 
ivs in the conr^^c of a discussion on the 
)i)jcct of the press:— 

•'bcvoml the suburb-^ tlu* |[vi;»lishj liiiji^tin^c Is 
known. 'ri»e exanijdr oj Ramajoluni, and one or 
individnais, nmv be cited ns instances ot indivv 
'.ds \nJ.io have attained some not ions o( ei vd libert v; 
il he, likc^ Ikicoti or ililco, //as imtsiripped the 
td lu\ (1*. loo.) (The italics are ours.) 

1'hc comparison with and Cialilco 

lows iiow powerftdiy- Kam Alolmn had 
npressed ?in intollit^cnt . ctnilcmporarv 
:lon^ini^ to a contpicrinj^ race and ].r()- 
a diherent religion. 

Vlr- Hasan Imam's Presidential Address- 

Mf. Hasan Imam’s iircsidciitial address 
elivend at tlic special session oi‘ the 
iidian National Coniri'css Iiedd at Hond» iy 
not an “extremist” pronouncement, 
veil some well-known “moderates” have 
one much further than he both in criti- 
sm of the Keform Scheme ^lnd in eon- 
a uctive proposals, ot whieli there arc not 
erv many in his speech. 

Apprecisition and Compliments- 

In sjieaking of the authors ot the rcjiort* 
■'iiom throughout his siieeehhe calls “;7/f/.s*- 
f'iVu/s,” he is not niggardly in apprecia- 
;on and compliments, as the following 
Mtract will show 

Onr tasli is burdenjiome, far we* have to cliseuss 
if pn^impcfl constitutional reforms as ernan/Uing 
>in a Secretarv of State niul a t'iecruv who, at 
ist in tlicir deciarutioiis, have not been wxiiiting in 
spirit of svmpathy towards Indian (iemaiids. 
heir IratjU acknowledgment of the ]iisLice of our 
aim to ccjual civic lights wdth tiie rrst i»f the 

• Oisb liiiipire lends l<» iheir proposals a sincerity f 
l»ich it is diflb’ult to (jucstion. But in a matter 

> grave as the laving ot the foundation of our 
>nstitiuJoiial struetitre, the duty ot aiialvsing and 
fling the proposals outweiglis all eonsidcrations 
f mere courtliness or thanksgiving. While ac- 
no^\Icdging the hig?) purpose of the British Cabinet 

> directing an investigation into the present Indian 
ituation and in desiring to find a solution thereof 
ml while rendering the fullest tribute of praise to 
Ir. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the singlc- 
midcdticss with which they have collaborated in 
'iniulai ng their proposals, we, as the peisons 
lost agteted, yet have to examine the proposals on 
heir merits. Ueadiug thcii joint Report it will 


strike any observer that in flic first portion of it- 
yvhieh 1 regard as a historical survey of events lead 
ing to the pre.sent situ itiou—the^illustrious authors 
have by their declarations, furnisiied strength to our 
dem.and for tluit eliarter o( liberty for which we 
have been lighting for the .third uf a century tluxnigb 
the Congress, in spit'* of much discouragement, at 
limes attended with unseeu^Iy and indecent ridicule. 

The proposals and, the cause of their 

Deficiencies. 

liven when sjicaking of the defects oJ 
the proposals, Ih*^ H[)c;Lkcr is clinritabk 
enough not to I)lamt the author.s. Jit 
says 

The Re])ort is fall of generous acknowledgments 
of uiir claim and if ai kuowledguients alone could iio' 
merely gratify but satoly us, the need for us to mcci 
in this (-'ongress would not exist. It is when wi 
c(imc to the proposals theuisclveH that disappoint 
numt meets us. The Sccietaiy ol State and tin 
Viceroy, it h.'is to be /idmitteil, have made llfeii 
IMOposals with a geniuiie desire to ullimatelv scciin 
for us the light of gov<- -niiig ouiselves and detcrinin 
ing our own riiLiue, but the proposals la thcmscivei 
seem to be alraid of tliemsilves and do not compiisi 
any such real measure of reffjrm as we had a riglil 
toexpccl. We rc/di/e ihe diflicully ol llieir delicate 
task, placed as* tliev h ivc been between conflictiiij 
buicaucr:itic and Indian interests. The dcficienciei 
ot tile proj)o.<:ds ajipiar to me to be due not loan' 
intention on their pail to withhold from ns wha 
vve sliould have, but to aspiiit of compromise t< 
secure the support of the bureaucrats. It, therefore 
behoves us to consi/lcr the proposals in a spirit o 
sympatliY and not of mere carping criticism. 

It will Llicrcfore ])e conceded that Mr 
Hasan Imam lias not been j^nilty of Hu 
heinous and unjiardonablc crime of being 
“irrcconcHablc.” Our opinion is that It 
be irrccoiicilaljle to whatever docs nol 
mrilic fof India’s lull freedom is a rai( 
virtue. 

[Rejection and Acceptance. 

That his attitude or position is that o 
a pcacc-makcr and unilicr will appeal 
irom his views on the (jucstion of rcjccti<n 
or acceptance of the proposals embodied 
in the report. 

Now onr criteri<m is*thc Congre.ss-League Schema 
a»»d, il the proposals lack the essentials (d'that, w 
slniuld w^th all the cmfiluisis th.it \vc can comtnaud 
make out piotchl; )mi wc must guard ug.ainsi i 
Isasfy • icjcction of the proposals. Opinion in th 
country is more or less divided im the subject of Ih 
accejitancc or llie lejcction ot the projmsals Ther 
is a small section of political thinkers that advocate 
a lejcction of Llie projiosals. I lieat llu.-ir views will 
rc'pcct? for their atviudc of mind is based upon Ih 
political sagacity ol not allowing a consent decie 
to be passed against them and upon the politicii 
philosopliy that national rights have to be won an 
not merely to be received as gilts. Thiderhdng thei 
principle of rejection is the desire to continue fli 
struggle lor freedom and every one will admit tlfa 
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lie severer the stnip:;^le the greater tlie vigor t)f the 
'aw. Un till' other liaml there is aiiotlier class of 
lur pohtic.il Ihinkei^s that stamls fur tlic accoptaiicc 
)f tlie proposals witlj the jiroviso that we iiiiisl go 
in asking tor more. TJie country, liowewr, 13 
iirrwil tliat the proposals, *as they sLaiiJ, ceitamlv' 
lo nut einliudy t!»c essentials of our demand and 
nc not calculated to sat^isly our just aspir iii »ns. 
1 you wdl permit me to [lonU out, tliere seems to 
nc no material dilleicnCc between those tliat 
idvocalc tcicclioii and liiosc llml advise acceptance, 
or the ciimnuiji fcaliitc <;f liuiii is to continue llie 
tniggle till our lights are won. In jiolitics as in 
var, m>t combat but vieior\'' is i he «di|ect to be 
mrsiu'fl and wbere ground is yiclde«l, not (t» take 
L vvtmld be Ifi abandon what v'ni have won. Tlic 
iactctaiy ol State and the \^i#*ioy in tlieir Kcpnit 
lave earnestly exhorted ns to p-il oiir heads together 
n constructive statesmanship and I have no donbt 
hat at lids crucial jiinctme in our political Instoiy 
VC sliall jireserve Ihat deliberative calm which is 
iccessary for the building of a gieat jirojcct. ' 

, lie has cleaily aiul uae(|iiivi)callv c^'- 
)ressL*tl the opinion that “the pr()i)f)sals 
lavc placed ns niuicr a irrcat disap- 
)()intnicnt, for tlioiigli the essentials of our 
icinand are acknowicdgeil in theory, they 
lavc not lieen concedeti in su'ostnice.’’ Ho 
djserves incidentally, and, ‘\vc think, 
‘itrhtly : ‘‘li e know no o.\t/t 7 n/s^s' nnd uc 
v 7 ?oiv' no niotlcrntcs, nnnirs thnl hnvc been 
It'\ iscd by 'onr cucinics* lo divide //s.“ 

The Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State. 

Mr. Hasan Iniain rightly observes that 
Lliougli “the Legislative Assenilply is to 
liavc an elected niajority of two-thirds of 
its total strength,” il “is to Jiave no 
)o\Ycr and must remain content .\\ ith ■'cx- 
Mcivsing thfit shadowy stulT, ‘Innucncc.’ 
I'o render that inclTcctual a Council (jf 
:^tato has been dosigneil.” He i)oiiits out 
Lhe* mischief of the proposaL to constitute 
i Council oi State, in the following^ P-'is- 
b'lgc 

Apart from llic objection tbaf *i)ie iieople’s ro- 
luscntativcs in llie Legislative' Asscmlily will Ik* 
iver-riddcn by a body of men not representative 
if llie people the misehici ol the pioposal is 
eecntuated by awonling lo the meinbeis of 
hv'Council ol Stale tlie status of a class hv Lhem- 
tlves. 1 see in tliat the danger tif a division 
f our people, the lormation of a new caste. This 
vill no doubt furthei strengtiieii the alieady cJiist- 
ng arbitrary powers of the Government of India 
iiij, ci'iisidciing Ihnt it is proposed that Brilisli 
ontml over the Goycmnient of India should be 
^axed, the danger ot reckless ip.-csponsildlitjr in the 
.eiiival Ooveriunent will be cnlianceil, (.)ur demand 
s for the amenabilily ot Provincial ami Central 
Governments alike to the tieojilc's wishes, but 
istead. wc are being given a t:eiitral Government 
iiore autocratic than ever. The joint Report 
(fluits that the bureaucratic system that has 


prevailed liiHicrto is no more suited to our need 
but tl>e second Chamber that is proposed and whic 
is to Iiavc the decisive voice is to consist of bureai 
crat.s ami their nominees with a p<jwerless iiiinorit 
'of elected members. It would be, to my mind, 11 
peipeturition ol the hnrcaucralic rule tliat we h.-u 
been stiiving to remove. We cannot give our willm 
assent to a packed second (dinmber cicated to remh 
iuopei alive wloit the people’s repre.scntatives dcciili 
The prop/s.'il is reactionary in its character and h 
m> manner of means c.an it lie described as a refoii 
iniemled to increase {lopular control. The ereatn- 
of siicii a Second Cliamher is a confes.sioii of 1110 “* dc 
tiii^l ol the people—a distrust that is visible in th 
jnopo.s.ils as a whole. 

lu his opinion the legislative i)roceLlnri 
(lescribetl in the reptirt makes the nervous 
ness of the aulliors inaiiifest. 

The Central Government must be 
Saved from Popular Tyranny ! 

There is (|iii^‘t humour, peihaps uncoil 
scions, in tlit'sentence in wliieli Mr. llasai 
Imam says that, “reailing the proposal: 
contained in Chapter IX the Repor 
dealing with the so-called reforms in tlr 
(.iovernment of India, llie impressituCis lei 
on the mind o] the reader, that the Centra 
(b)vernment had iieen in tlie past tlii 
ohjeet of niiieli tyranny and oppression bi 
tlie people and special measures were need 
eel to protect that (jovernment.” Jlegr)e 
on to observe : .“It is dinienll to estimab 
the political reasons that h ive intlnccd thi 
i!lustrioiis aiitliorS of the Report to trea 
the (jovermnent of India and the ifcople o 
India as two cijinbat^ants coKstantly {fiill 
ing in ()ppo.*jite directions—the Govern 
inent of India being always right and tin 
people tjf India nlvay'^s wrong.*’ ^ 

The popular ideal has been correctl; 
stated. 

Tlie ideal that,we have always set liefore us is tin 
the Goveiument ol India should be .so constitute 
that that Government should he the liovcrnincnt t 
the people. So long as these extraordinary safeguari] 
are iIcyiscmI and exist, il woi^bl br but natural for i 
lo feel tliat tli'i^sc that carry on the Government ai 
removed from us and a.s human beings, subject t 
human failings, will subordinate the people’s inUref 
to tlieirs. No one c,*.n conceal the facts that tl' 
interests of the bureaucrat, whatever hi.s service 
may have been, have been widely ditl'crcnt, from tl: 
interests of the people and if the same bureaucrat i 
to shape the destinies of India, even at this junctun 
the reason fcir the special safcgvard is obvious. Tb 
cardinal principle of our demand is that Indian it 
terests arc not any more to be subservient to tli 
interests of others and if the proposed reforms ar 
intended to restore to us what we have lost then th 
refonnation of the GoVerumeut of India should not h 
and must not be on tlie lines of the proposals but o 
those that would secure to the people at least a 
effective voice in the governance of the country. Th 
Congress-League Scheme has been discarded as UD 
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likable in practice. It m iv not be^nriisiic in ils 
iiiucs.it may have tlie lieiccts ol iucvpcrlcyicc oj 
. tnal adininlatration, it may even appear to be 
rude in to-'in, Uuc we cJo not altucU ourselves to ibc 
.tenials of tlie scheme but to the true spirit o> it. \Y(? 
i.sist oil the c.sscnttalsbeiii^lcftuutouclicd, vve demand 
icn iiicorporation in the reforms that may hcreafU^ 
c ultimately decided on. 


The Council of State and the Ruling 

Princes- 

?'hc speaker lias v'oiced a not unfounded 
:ur that the proposed association ol .the 
princes with the council of state 
lodes no >^ood. 

The proposal that in the Council of Slate the 
.dmx l*Tiiices bhould be assoLcited with the Oovern 
,-ni nf liuKa for the purpo'^e of deliberatifm mi 
.uieT'< Ilf what havf* hieen VHgnolv descriticrl ‘com- 
. .:i concern,’is neither happy h»r ns nor happy for 
!"in. Ity the very nature f>t their relations with the 
rain l*>»wcr the Princes arc in a state of subotdi 
ai. in to tli»* Ooveriior-Dcneral as ..epresenting the 
■’.g buijieror Tlicir task in their own priiicipaluirs 
• h-'M-nU enough and it wdl or.lv add t«.» tlu-ii 
be invited t') tak«- joo L in Uie l’• mned of 
: iM HI Uritisii India. 1'lien ngaui tlurc luav be 
•nplitVlioii® hcieaitci li tlio ])ledge nf full i esporisdilc 
■ v'lnment tn us omiics 1o be inUdled. as we Unpe 
id tins! it wdl be in Lh'- neni lutiirc I'he t'lUjned nt 
I -I’ vMth d.-. [ircscni pinpuM-d ctm^-tiOiLinu spells tn 
ilie dttad tiial the i'm) vetniueut nl India will at 
iHiie entertain a popular Asseinblv whose voice 
•M be listened to, for if that were to be so the in- 
■xHietion of the Princes int > the t'ouncdol State 
udd be incompatible with ihci* sovereign rights. 
•.«I>posing that at a future dale »he Conned of Stale 
.Conies a representative bvJil> of Hrilish Indians, 
.■ edd it suit the Piinees i<.» ilesceiid from their lugh 
Lite to seats in a people’s as*cm\)ly an«i w'onld it 
list us to Jiav'e ♦hern in our midst ? What is the 
ill', i.'il need of the presence ol the Princes in the 
iimcil of Stale ? Is not that Council, tf established, 
frong enougli, even without tliein, to protect the 
' ‘vernni'Mi.. of India against the jieople ' 


The Executive Council. 

'1 lie piesulerU f)f llio special conp^ri'ss 
“dds that “the distrust of llie per>()!e is 
urtlier made manifest wlion the iiitrodiic- 
lon of the Indian element into tlie Ivxeeu- 
i!vc Council of the frovernor-'\*ncral is 
iitiited to hut two. Our demand has been 
diat at least half the number of the Exe- 
utive Coiincl'llors shoulT* be Indians.” 
I’ieasons for this (letnaacl are given. 


Onr claim to a larger increase in the Indian element 
■■ the lixccutivc Council is based not merely on oiir 
'•'t rights hut also ort the efficient and loyal per- 
‘onance by the Indian Members of their duties. I 
-I preciate that the numerical strength of the Kxecu- 
»ye Council under the new constitution has not Irecii 
ns-closed and it may be that the existing number 
'^0'»wiih changed conditions, be reduced, in which 
'* ‘nt the two Indian members, as proposed, will con* 
'^‘tulc a, much larger proportion of the Indian 
'•-inent in the Executive Council than is the one 
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Indian member m a Council of eight ns at fire.^eni 
Juflgcd by (‘(>mpar{son oven an illiberal irirrcape of lli 
Indian clement in the Iv.Kccntiv/ Cf>uucil will mark j 
stage in India's political development. Hut is thu 
enough? We want a (helaratiou ol the proporlioi 
and that proportion to lA.* half, as that will give ui 
in S'linc degne an a‘-siirance of the intentions of thi 
Government regarding tl|c cstablislimeut of respon¬ 
sible (iovcrninenl in this country. We me now in 
more content with prouiirfes. The illusiri<jus uuthori 
of tlic Keport thcin-elves remark that “ilieic is i 
belief abroad tliut assurances given in public pro 
ijoiinccments of policy are somettmes not fulfilled.’ 
1 would say, not "sometimes'* but "seldom” fnifillecl. 

Fine Phrases and Promises. 

The speaker is under no delusion ns tr 
the value of fine pbrase.s and promises. 

The Motley Minto Kefnrm*^ weie hniled b> ihi 
whfdc ciiuutryas ushering m a new era of poluiea 
puigrcss, but. when they were brought into nctua 
opeiation the bureaucratic framers of the inks ani 
regulations succeeded in nullifying the libcrnl pofic' 
of I.ords Ab’rlcy and Minto. After onr sail expcrieiui 
ofilic Keforms of 10Mb tiur faith in piomiscs aiu 
]ilr.lges stands inneh shaken t >-dviy. just as vve att 
lold t'i really- tlifit Indl.a's p.-litlcal tntuic not r< 
be won merely In' tine phrases, so we ought to iriak* 
it ek’.ir to (’.uveriH.ieiit that .i wliide litLli ol th 
luniuiii lace eahnoi In- kept loyal to foreign tide b^ 
ni»'U‘ (rr«JtniM'' Tile da\'^ ol line jihrayes and holhiv 
[iiomises have cqu.illv passed and d we are to be kep 
within tile great Uritish Kmpire, our confidence mtis 
be won, our ulfccLion must lie secured. To the Sec 
relary of State and the Viceroy we arc grateful fo 
the genuine desiic their Keport demonstralci* for th 
politi-'cil progress of our cimntry. liut to be perfectl 
trank, we ur: nut without just appiehensions that ii 
much of their work their good intention will b 
IruslMitcd by tliose t«j whom the earrying out of th 
[lobcy will fje entrusted in this country and it is fo 
tliis re.'ison L*liaL our deinanrl for the Indian tleiutii 
in the Goveruoi-tkajeial's bu’cntive Council must b 
insisiVnt on*boing halt ot the total strength. 

The Grand Committee. 

Comin^^ io the consideration of the p^ro 
vincial >>oveni*mciUs, Mr. Hasan Jiuan 
ohscrve.s that ‘'tin* proctMlure laid dowi 
lor thl' pas.snj-to of u cerLified Hill i; 
through thcMo-aiul Committee, and i 
seems to me that the Legislative Cnunci 
has but a nominal .place in it. Here 
is the same spirit of distrust ot the pcopli 
as in the eonstitutioii of the Centra 
government, though it has to he aekiiow 
redged*that it is not so manifest.” 

‘‘Journey to Provincial Self-government 

Sure.” 

In s^)itc of all .that he has said agjains 
the hurcauciacy, Mr. Hasan Imam is san 
guine enough to say : ‘T am alive to tlii 
that in the provincial administration j 
considerable advance upon the exislin 
sy'stem is proposed, and 1 believe that ' 
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tlie iirr>iK>.^;iIs, aIV carrit\l into t-fU'ct the 
jtninify lo seH^'uvcrniuciit in provincial 
matters will be sure, though lung.’' Me 
serins to lorgct tliat the pioposals give 
power to the (iovernment til India not 
increl 3 ’' to transter sulnects i'roin the reserv¬ 
ed to the Iransf'erreu Vn-i, but also “to 
n-*ninsfer subjects from the Lransierrecl to 
the reserved list, (U' to place restrielions 
for the i'ntiire on the minister’s powers in 
respect cd' certain transferred subjects.” 
(Para liGO of the Report.) Similar powers 
have been given to tlie ])criodic fiarlia- 

nieutarv eoininissions. JMr. Hasan Imam, 
^ * 

like many other public men, has taken no 
no ice ot this power of rctra:isfer. There is 
afenlenev aiinmg some ])t‘rsons to take 
it for granted Ih-.t tliese p >wers are meant 
to remain, or will in effect remain, a dead 
letter, linl when so dt linile a projilu ev is 
ventured that the journey to ])rovineial 
sell-governmcnt will be sure, a cautions 
and wise sialcsman ought at least to 
explain whv he ignores llu* existence <»1 the 
J'nistrative powers referred Vo rd>ove ■ 
particularly when it is remembered that 
Imreauciaeies are generally vei\v tenacious 
ol power and privilege, being loth to part 
with them, and that the bnre;uieraey in 
India in particular have abused tin* 
slons of the press acts and the Dctcucc of 
India Act. They liavc (.ifteii taken upon 
themselves powers which the law, rightly 
interpreted, has not given them ; ^nnd it is 
therefore unw'arrantcd lo take it for grant- 
xl that they will not make use pouers 
wliH'h it is i)ro])osed that the law should 
Tivc them. Our opinion is, and we liave 
s;iven expressitm to it in our last numlicr, 
that the “journey to sell goverimient in 
[)roYiucial matters will ]>e sure, though 
long,” only “if the proi)osals are tarriiil 
nto ificct*’ /// n tlionni^hlyand lUwval 
<pirk. 

The passage upon wlvcli we have eom- 
neiited above in followed a f<‘\v lines below 
)V a passage in wliich Hasan imam 
iiniself gives exj)rcssion to the apprehen- 
don that in the scheme there are we^apons 
iVhich a “strong* mnk^ way use *7or the 
Icstniciion of the rcIorwH the/nse/rcs.” 


■iays he : 

Afur all, our past does not justify so inauj safe- 
uanls in the refmuis. 1'Iiesc s«atne safeguards in the 
ands of a “strong man” nmy he tnrnctl into efiVetive 
k’capons for the destmciion of the rcl<»rms tliem- 
elves. It is true that periodic Commission}* are 
uggcsted for the j>iirf)(i!=t (»t surveying the political 
ituation in India and of readjusting tlie machineryr 


lo the new ifi|uiienUM'ts fn»m tiiiif to time nnd n 
doubt, would he s\ Ithin the ju ovince of the C{)mmissii> 
lu lUYcstigale into ilic cuuise f>f constitutional dcv( 
Jopment in the country anti a “stiong man” wi 
liave the iear of his acts being examined aud jud^ 
ment passed llicreoii by a Coinmistion that wtml 
derive its authority from Parliament iti^elf. Put i 
has to be botne in mind that these Comuiis&ioi 
will 1)1- at distant iutervuls and however much cicdj 
one niav be disjiosed to give to them for their anxict 
to make a thorc»ugh investigation, the lapses ( 
the “strong man” are bound lo escape scrutin 
when time has dulhd the dnccliuss of peVeej 
tiijij. Without nfening to any particular “slroii 
man,’’ we naturally get appreliensivc when w 
find an admiinstiator (>f a jiroviuee indulging i 
\t holes ale dtnuneialioii of ll:e p<»htu‘ally-mindt 
Indians, as men engaged in sowing ilistrnst and i 
propagating vile jirojiaganda- The latest prbnounc 
incut of one such “t-lrong innii*’ it ih'al such of ii 
as ask why these rcsltiction^, reservations, saf 
guards, this maehiierv foe saving thc'authority i 
the (fovcinmcnt and wliy this distiust, nre {\\o‘ 
that ‘spend their ,»iine in sjn ending stnislt r iiifUn'm 
over the pOojiU ami lie c'plains ih.it ii is md t! 
mislrusl «‘f the jicojde but the distin^'t of the sini.sti 
inllnetKv oi lh'»sc wlnon he calls llie extremists tlu' 
iciiiUi*'' it McciSsaiv to include in the new ^.on^lltl 
inm safcgnaid*.. leslnctions ainl^ itsci\ations M 
Montagu ami I nrd t'helnisloid inav well e< n^t 
cry: “Save us Iroin oui (nencls.” Tlnoughoiit li* 
Keport on die rtfoims no sucli suggestion foi tl 
dislinst has Iircn exjnessed l)v its illnstnou** authoi 
and wliatcvcr distnisL that Is mdiccablc could 1 
ascribed to cautious stejis being vvai'tnnled by tl 
want of cs[)cricncc <)f the Indian jicople in niattc 
admini'itrativc . Init thus commcntatoi on tl 
keport, if his cxffosiiion lie correct, rouses us to 
just resentment. •Tiiis same “strong ninir* talks ( 
an unbridled and dAamatory pri.ss whin he ot a 


jiersons ought to know that the press Itgislniioti i 
India, of all measures,dias been the most rItsliuctiA 
<if Icgiiiniate jmblio criticism and* has secured h 
the “strong *man,“ as also even for the mildi 
bureaucrat, an unimpeded passage to the fiilfibner 
<*f his arbitrary ,\vdl, it is such “btrong men”—an 
this unfortunate lami has many of this brctd- 
against whom we, the people, ictjiiire spccii 
ujeasiues of proleclir>n. 

This lends force to our criticism. 


Reserved and Transferred Subjects. 

T ills adjlress (b)es iw>t coiifain any ci: 
iicisni of the jirineiple np/>n which th 
division of the fmietions ( f movernmcii 
into reserverl ai^.l transferred subjects i 
founded and jnsiified in ])ani\(raph 1?3S y 
the Keport. This is a defect, for the priri 
eiple is open to serious objection. As wi 
have ccimniented in our hvst number iipoi 
this division and upon , the principle oi 
which it has been soiig;ht to be justified, \y 
need not smy whv we consider this omis 
sion a defect. ^The speaker says witi 
obvious satisfactifui and calm content 
ment that “The subjects proposed, to bt 
transferred to pojiular control are a? 
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itiinoroiis as those <>1 the Kesei*vctl class. 
ItflicYC that the traiisrerrcci subjects^ will 
il'i'onl to us snlhcient opportunities ol 
ifjininistrativc trainiiij^in tlielirst fo\v, 3 'ean> 
o enable us to (jurilily ourselvts lor the 
laTisfercnee of all the subjects to popnlaV 
.iitrol." He speaks sinipU’" of the lunnbcrs 
it the reserved and tlie tianstened sul)-. 
-els. Hut do the numbers alone matter ? 

[ lie relative inipf)rtance of* tlie subjects in 
he iw’o j>roups ouglit rather to receive 
he i^reatest and most serious consif?cra- 
ion, TJicn aj'ain, it eannot be accepted 
iiat administrative training in any sulijert 
iialvCK one fit to luive charge of aii 3 '‘ other 
ubjeet. 4i a man were placed in charge of 
ries, jiounds, and village drains, would 
he experienee gaini.d in sueii worlc qualify 
iitn, lor the maintenance of law 

ad order In fact, the Tii'■i^ion (d the 
inetions of government proceeds uj^on 
he assumption in reneral terms that tile 
i;'o])Ie are unlit at present to have cliarge 
>1 aiif of tlie functions connected with the 
iiaintenanee of [leaeo am! order, and with 
ood gt)vermiient (including sound finan- 
■al administration). We di> not think 
hat it can be safely .assumed that ad- 
ninistrative training in functions wbieb 
lavc nolliing to do with “peace, onler 
md good government’’ can (]ualify a man 
o uiidert:ike those fir..etions. In fael, 
dr. Hasan Imam ap'iiears himself to 
dinit this wl^en he • 

“WluUevor the umlerlyiii.e inipcy of uvo com- 
aitments cil the (lovernmciil may he ami whatever 
'■ jiistihealioii, 1 nia decifleilly of the view that a 
•lal um aneni of the Mini.Ucr.s in (he Kcsrrved 
idijiTls is not desirable, for tlie iibjcetivc being ihc 
lomate realisation of responsible gfivernment, Ihe 
^soeiutioii of Minister.*; in some lorm or other with 
lie administration of the Keserved ^ulijects will the 
etter prepare them, fur the ultimate devolution ol 
ower on the people. If expediency does nut permit 
hat they should have an cftectivc voice in the 
veentivc Council they- should at le'ist be given a 
lace therein of more or less advisory eluiracter, as 
dditional niciubcrs. The constitution proposed is 
pen to tin; very seiioas objection that until actua!t 
iansfercnifc takers place the people’s rcpiebciilatives 
ill Iinve but little loucli with suliject.s of the Keserv- 
1 cbir,« . while at sunn: liiturr date, and let us 
ope not a distant date, it is tliev that will be asked 
* assume charge of the administration of those 
objects.” • 

Though nowhere in his address does 
kc speaker take awy notice of the power 
>f retransferring subjects, from the trans- 
erred to the reserved list proposed to be 
nveu to the Government of India and the 
'criodlc parliamentary commissions, he 


makes mention of a serious objection t^ 
tile system of dual govcninieut. 

The objiction to the Fcheinc, as a whole, liei 
however, it) the piopobal that at the end of a pcrioi 
ol live ycais tlie Ibserytd Subjects arc not to coin 
antoinaiieally under popular enuttol but it will h 
(ipeu to the Central tioveinment hear fipplicatioii 
from either the Piuvii'fcial (fovcinmcnt or thi 
l^roviiuial Council h»r^lhe iuinlilieation of th 
Ke‘*e]ved ami tlu* Trunsfentd .subject lists <d Ih 
province, nml it will be iiptm the recommendation fi 
the Cential l'loveininent that the SecTelnry ol Slat 
IS to approve the transfer ol fuilher subjects. Wild 
this method of clevolution oi power has the merit c 
providing tl.e incentive to the jieoples’ ffprescnUi 
lives lor earnest and statesinnii-IdsO discharge u 
(heir duti»s, it has the demerit of withdrawing th 
stimnlus tliat they would ha\e, il they weie nov 
a^snrcil that at the eml ol five years the respousibilit 
of the entire pn»vineial admitiisliatiou wandd devolv 
nj)on them, fn tlie language ol the Report itsel 
aflvanee e.iu otdv eonie llirotmh previous iailures ani 
exercise (d ic-spuisibibl v calls lot th the capacity 
it. 

Supplies for the two groups of 
Subjects. 

Tlie address makes some very pertinen 
and outspo4ien comments upon the finan 
cial fUTangenient jirovided for effecting tlu 
administration of the two brandies o 
provincial governments, b'roin the re 
\enues raised in the provinces, the demand: 
of the Government of India are lirst to hi 
met, the reserved subjects are then to \h 
provided for, and the residue will be avail 
able to the Ministers for the fiurposes o 
the trafisferred subjects. If this be in 
suirieicnt,’as it is sure to be, if the Minister 
aru to (Jiseharge their duties adequately 
fresh taxation must be resorted to. 

The ipiestion of anv tre^ih taxation will be decide 
by the Covenior and the Ministcr.s rind the Exceutiv 
(iovernmeut as n» whole will not bear the rcsfioi 
sibihty for the prctpfjsal. Considering that th 
Governor is not expcetefl to refuse, ordinarily, asseii 
to tlie ptopo-sals ot the Ministers, it is apparent tlia 
the rcHpoubibilibV of a fresli taxation will In effec 
rest upon the Ministers. It is admitted that th 
new ilevelopments which are to be anticipated wi] 
necessitate fresh taxation. Thus it comes to tbi 
that tlie odium, which is inseparable from a nev 
levy, is to be iionie bv the Ministers alone, th 
seifuel to«tvhicli may be the cngeiidering (d a repiig 
nance m Uie people atfaiust iiopiilar Government 
The rfspoiisibililv for admimsienug Traiisferrcc 
Subjects will be the Mimsttr’s. while the power t 
deciding what part of Ihe icveuue shall be allot ei 
for the discharge t)f that responsibility will b 
relainetl in (dVieial hands I 

The projiosed Arrangement, it strikes me, i 
unfair, it is giving to the populiir side of th 
Government an unsatisfjclory start. The collceliv 
responsibility oi tlu-ExctutiveCovcrnmenl in matter 
of lre?h taxation is necessary for the success of th 
refotms. The obvious delects oi the avstcin pr(.»po^i 
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re su iiiar.v that J Lluoli it is our duty lu iusist 
ptju iiiudiijeatif^iis that may insure to tlic 
raijslcned Sulijcct-v a Tairer and a more ecjuitahle 
rentineiit. It is worthy o* note here, that of the 
Irpai tnients |>r()posed to he transferred to popular 
ontrol several are of vital iniportuncc to Ihepro/rrcss 
l lhe country and they have been the most starved 
iider oflicial re^jime. The duty f)f constructing' them 
ind dcvelcipinj' them will'devolve ujjoii the people's 
cprescntatives but withoitt sufiicieiit provisioti for 
hem. Tile subjects of Ihlucation am) Sanilatioii, 
nvolvini{ as they ilo the btiildin^ up of healthy mind 
ind health^' bmly in the pc<*ple, are of supreme 
mpoituncc as upon th» tu will rest the creatiiui of 
icalthy electorates. If the ftancliise, on which 
csponsilde (iovernmeiit is to be based, is to be 
iroad and extensive, due pri^vision has to be made 
Voiii iir)\v to secure its expansivencss as lime ^'rows, 
itui towards that tnci it will not do to treat those 
-WO subjects with stint. 

Members of the Executive Council. 

Mr. Jlasaii Inuun’s remarks tni llic 
se'icction of liuliau members of'Llic Exccu- 
tiYC Councils give evidence ol’ his stutes- 
tuanship. 

Our piopo-al that Imiian tnendjvtb of tlielixecutive 
fovetnment sliould be elected In the Council h.as 
leeu based on our experience that* (iovernment have 
n (he past chosen men not because they were sound 
»ut because they were, according to bureaii- 
:ralie view, sale. The eleclion of Ministers is 
lisapproved but no tnjuncliun is laid that the 
luininutions should be of persons who had the 
•onlidencc <jf the Legislative Council. The juslf- 
icatii)!} tor out proposal of election lay In our 
ipprehensiuij arising util of bureaucratic mc- 
Lhods. if we can be assured that really capable men 
will be ehuscii for appoiutment as colleagues of the 
Juveriior our selieine of elected members .of the fvxc- 
•utlve will not require to be ]>ressed, for our demand 
s lor capable men cmlv. Our objection'however to 
llic irremovnbiHty of ministers stands. It has been 
stated tlial it is not contemplated that fiMn thc\)Ut- 
iel the (lovernor shouhl occupy the position of a 
;)urcl> constitutional t'lovcrnor bound to accept the 
Jecisii>us of his Ministers. That may be so, but in 
LliLil pioposal 1 do not see any justdicalion to give to 
the Ministers a place above the will of the represeii- 
Latiyes ()f the people. What we have to guard 
against is a too ready submission on the ptfrt of the 
Ministers to the wishes of llic (io\<^’^nor. Tiider the 
:onstitutiuii proposed the Governor wdll occupy a 
iredomiuaiit position, and if at any lime he chooses 
u disapprove of a measure he^should be made to lake 
espousibiliU of refusing his assent instead of seeiii- 
ng by methods ol powei tul siia'-ion the acquiescence 
»f Ministers. Tiie leheme if earned iu(c» effu.-t will be 
lemoiiili/tng for Ihe Ministeis tbeuiselves. Some 
,neth"'J blu'uld be devised wlieicby thc.uspou’aibilitv 
if the Ministers to the reptescniativts ol the people 
jhould U' t be dmiinished wliile then Ijarmonious co- 
iperattuii with the Governor may be maintained. 1 
mggist that it be made incumbent upon c\erv 
Mmi'-tei on his appointment to^eek re-election, fail- 
ng which his appointment will autoinatically' cease 
ocipcrale. A further condition of his oincc should 
le that he sliould continue to enjoy the confidence of 
he House. Should the House, as a bodv, c^.press its 
y't|,nl of coniidence in him he must jctigii his oilivi. ns 


a matter of ^'«mrse. This su.ggesfiiiii that 1 makt 
does not iu any way reduce the position of lb 
Gtivcrfior, uor bis powers under the proposed consli 
tution. 

The. only CDinnient which we think i1 
accessary to make on the above extract i) 
that our dcmruitl is not for capable inci 
only, but for men who are also in geuuiin 
^sympathy with popular aspirations ant 
therefore enjoy the confidence of tin 
public. 

The Ministers- 

•Mr. Hasan Jmatu’s statesmanlike oh 
strvations on the proposed total uncon 
ceni of the jClinisters with the Hescrvci 
subjects have been (pioted beCore.. It is no 
that he docs not seethe dangers of thei 
inclusion in tiic Executive Council. 

I realise that the inclusiun of the Minibters in tl 
Lxccutive Council *s not frte from danger to popuhi 
aspfrations as such luelusioii is more bUely, than no 
to create a natural bias in the miml of the tiovcnu 
to choose a safe man as Ms Minister, but 1 wiml 
sooner take that lisk and have the Ministeis withi 
the Kxeeutive Council tlian out of it. ^ 

lie wandd make the emoluments of th 
Ministers equal to those members of th 
Executive Council. The dignity ot bot 
sets ol o'iliccrs should be the same. 

1 am iu»t oiiL to advocate expensive machineiy • 
aUmiuistiation but^wheii it comes to a dibtiiicttH 
atibiug between Miiiisiers of the people and Ministe: 
not of the people I* wqyld sink all ciuisideiations • 
liiiuneial economy and insi.'^t mi the Ministers enjo' 
ing the same salary as Members (A the I xecutii 
Council. I consider it Vis attccting f,heir dignity In 
it economy hi^s to be illeclcd it must be tlfeeled I 
reducing of tile salary (jf the Mcmbcis of the ivxeei 
live Council to the level of the salary that may 1 
proposed for Ministers* ^ 

Indian Executive Councillors. 

The Montagii-Chelmsford scheme ha 
not acceded lo the popular demand tha 
the Indian executive couneillors should b 
elected by the legislative bodies. Mi 
Ilusau Imtiui defends Hie popular proposal 

Our proposal for the election of <»’udian Kxecuti> 
^Couueillots is no doubt open to ec'rtain objections bi 
in the existing slate (A things if the Indian people ai 
to be assured that the Indian ekmcht iu tlio Lxcci 
live Council will be tl uly Indian iu aspiration thei 
seems to be uo other method but that ui elcclif> 
\^bcl■eby such an assurance can liC given. It may 1 
said that an Indian Lxeeutive Councillui holding b 
othcf by election may not woil: as harmoniously wit 
his colleagues as one wdio holds *his otfice by nomim 
tioii. As we have not suggested that the clccte 
Indian member shouhl be removable at the will of tli 
I.cgislative Council aitd his .'ippointmcnt living pei 
inancnt for live years there is no reason to apprcheii 
that lie will indulge in unwarranted friction with hi 
•wolkiigueb. What we want is that the Indian nuu 
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t 111 tlic Piovincial Executive Ctiuncii should be one 
. possess courage to presell I the Indian vie '»v of ix 
jestion faithfully* It the nominations, in the^past, 

. the Provincial Executive Councils had been as 
iti-hietorv as, happily, the noinitiaiions ha\x been. 

, tiie (iovcrnor-Gener.'J’s Exeeulivi* Council, our 
i>prehension re^jardint; the search tor u safe m.iy 
wuld never have come to exist. 

Fiscal Policy. 

\Vc .'ire in agreement with wlial li;is 
»cca said as regards fiscal policy. A pro¬ 
active tariff lias been advocated. 

Much of the political situation in India is due to 
..iiioinic foices that have Iieen silently hut surelv 
.•orlvinjy. It has ofien Iiclmi said that lorci^n capital, 
^hich means Eritish cujhtal, has done much for tfle 
cMlopuiciit of Iniltan resouiees. That is true if the 
cvclopment of resources us an abstract idea, detached 
unn actual henelu, were le^arded as a title ol the 
Titish capitalist to the ;;r.ititudetif tlie Indian people, 
lu (juestion is has the kind ol devGopmenl, that 
iTive had. brought to tlie Induiii the prosperity that 
le wauts. The Indian has inereh* lieen tlie produv'Ci 
•t iaw iiiaferi.'ils foi the beiiehl cd 'rtritish in«m dm' 
urers who h i\c purchased tlie materials lionilnm 
iT low piices <uul s*»ld th inanniactiired rirtielc.s to 
iKU at hiprh prices, liidusti i.ilty we ha\e been lell 
> utterly untraiiie l that we have not been able to 
ul u*utselves trmn llie iiuportatiou ol foreign 
iiauidactures, while the cxiiorl ol raw materials 
. i- continued on an asceinling stale. I'rankly 
lated our convietirni has been that our industrial 
ackwardness lias beeu positively eiieonra'cd in the 
ijltrcsl of British niamiiaclurers. Tliis conviction is 
Not based upon a mere ptejndioe that one race may 
l a .e against aindlier, but it is based upon facts ol 
h'siury dating from the time when the commercial 
•cvibipineut ol the country was f«)stered by the 
totnpaiiy us a matter oi business. Tlie traditions of 
the Company inherited by the Guveruinent uiuJei 
'hr Crown, \vc lylieve, liavc dot l/ten departed from, 
■i'ld Ihitisb coiiimercjril interests bare bad the same 
iosu-iing care as in ti c days of the Company. The 
iiiaiiUeiiancc of the duty on cotton goods manu 
1 »Ltuied in the country has ‘ecu uiujuestionably in 
die nilere&t of Lancashire. 

The Public Services 

Air. TIasan Imam seems tacitly t<i take 
It for granted that the proposals relating 
to the public services really amount to "the 
temoval of all racial bars.” That is not 
our view, as our remarks on t?'. subject in 
our last issue will show. 

We als*> demur to the umpialitied state, 
meat that "the Indian Ivmpire ol tu-day is 
a production of Great Britain.” As it the 
people of India, under their great religious, 
Social, education tl, political and industrial 
leaders, and insT[>ired by their poeti^ and 
other authors, have not contrihutccl^vcry 
largely to the making of modern India ! 

As regards the achievements of the 
Indian Civil Service, and as to whether 
they are entitled to onr gratitude or not, 
Mr. Ifasan Imam right!v observci:' 


No oi.c iiiininiiM.s Llic record oi the Indian Civil 
Service. From its inception that Service has com¬ 
prised earnest and aident woil^rs of Great Britaiu 
aod the liulian Empire i>l to day is a production of 
Great Britain in which they have hud a considerable, 
if not the main. pait. Judged from our point of 
view their labours have not been altruistic, but 
incidentally, while they have \Yorke<l for their own 
country, they have hjpt'^i us to ide.as of freerloin 
and lihcrtv, of iiai ionliood and ]»o1itical rights, wliich 
I treat as acquisitions of the gi eatest value for the 
upbuilding of tliat India which is our dream to-day 
ami wc hope will be our realisation to-uiorrow. 
.\o question of gratitude arises in this as wchavc 
paid heavily for what we have received. It would 
he uuiust to construe our demand (or a larger share 
in the her vices as denoting any hostility towards 
the members of the Services. 

The Army. 

The i)nel paragraph whkh the atklress 
(ievotfS t(j tile army is iinsatisfaclury. The 
promise of King’s eonimissions to Indians 
is good as a promise. But considering flic 
vnst miinbers ol the Indiun population 
and the strength ol'_ the Indian army, 
actual aiul prospective, the number oi 
einmnissions pro|)osed to be given is in- 
signitieaiit ;,and the conditions, too, with 
which the "eoiieession” is hedged round, 
make it almost an apology lor a conces¬ 
sion. 

‘ Hypocrisies.’’ 

The j>enuUiniate jjaragraph of the 
address contains an extract from Macau- 
lav. 

Macaulav Imti t«uid : “Ul all forms of tyiaiuiy 1 
believe that the worst is that ».)i a nation over ji 
nation” am^‘‘the heaviest ufall yokes is the yoke ol 
the stranger.” That is as true now as in the days ol 
Macaulay iind his observation applies as much ti 
India as to any other country. To deny that Indiu 
feels the yoke of the stranger is to shut one’s eves tt 
fundamental facts. 

What the apologists of British rule- in 
India say are characterised as “hypoeri 
sies.” • 

The apologises oi British rule in India have assert 
ed that the presence of the Ihitish in this land hai 
been due to humane motives ; that British object ha: 
been to save the [»eopIt*froni themselves, to raise thei 
moral standard, U> bring them material prosperity 
to confer on them the civilising influences of Europe 
and so foVth and so on. These are hypocrisies com 
mon to moat apologists. The fact is that the Eas 
India ^'oiupanv was m»t conceived for the benefit <i 
India but to take away her wcalih for the benttit t 
Britain. The greed i>t wealth that characterised it 
doings was accompanied by greed for territorial pos 
sessioTi,and when the transference i.*f rule from th 
Company to the Cr<»wn look place, the greed r 
wealtli and Inst ol power abated not one ir)t in th 
inlieritors, the onlv dilTcronce being that tyrann 
became systematised and ])lunder became scicnlilh 
'I he people know it. tlvy feel it, ntnl tln-y are .'I'^kiiij 
fur .1 icpfiratioii for the iileidenls ul the pasL • 
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Some Modifications Proposed by the 
Nati6nal Liberal League. 

We have . snifl al)ove tiiat many 
‘’moderates’’ have j^t»ne miicli turther than 
Mr. Hasan Imam in their diseussion of 
the kef'orm Seliemc. ^In support of otu* 
remark we will cpiote some of the modi¬ 
fications in the sehem'e proposed by tlie 
National Liberal Lca^i^ne ot Hentj^al. 

t. There should l)e no fiirtlicr increase in the pn v, 
>enhini) and allowance ol the eivd, or any liighcr 
grades ot any other puhlic, service in India. 

o. The department ol police should edvvays he 
tiaccil in charfre ot the Indian member ol the executive 
•ouncil. 

(). Additionnl otheial members, witirnit portfolios 
>r votes, should not he appointed in any executive 
:ouneil as memhers of the government as provided 
or in para, aco of the Kcpori on Indian Coustitvi 
lonal Kefoi ms. 

V. Such persons should only he appi>inted mimsters 
n the provincial governments m. enjoy the eonlldeiice 
>r the legislative eonneils. 

{). The Committee, which will discuss and make 
ccommendaliotiS on the flivn.'ion of Indian from 
irovincial subjects and on the subjects to he 
’transferred” and “reserved,” in every ptovineiiil 
(ovcrnmcnl, should he directed to 'pul into the 
ategory of “transferred” subjects as “many” subjects 
inci services as the progress (jf each province may 
'et{uire and as “tew” as may be considered absolutely 
lecessary to be placed under “reserved” heads. 

10. The elected element in tlic pn»viiK:ial legisla 
ures should be four-liftbs (d the total strength ot the 
.•ouncils, at least in the more advanced provnices 

11 . Wliere the necessity cf a province demand.^:, 

.here should be two insteail of one co-opted Indian 
nember in the Uleetoralcs Committee to be 
ippointed for the purjioscs described in *pJ^a*a 22,“ 
)t the Report. ' 

12. In view of the fact that the administration 
d law. justice and police arc likely to be •.“reserfed” 
mbjce'ts in all provincial governments lor some time, 
i complete sc]»aration ot Judicial and executive 
unctions in all district otiicers should be made at 
juc<^ and the judiciary ])laccd cveiy whcrc under the 
urisdiction ol the highest court of tlie provine'e*. 

12. Instead ol 2*2 per cent., ot the superior po?t^ 

the Indian Civil Service being recruited * for in 

India as suggested in the Report, tlie ^•ecruitment into 
:his service should be made at tlic rate ot 30 per 
.'cnt. of the totalmumbcr of appoiutiuents made every 
rear.* 

• If only 22 per cent, of the iccudtincijt to the 
I. C. S. mailc in India from now, then u wdl lake 
icaily 23 yeais before 22 p^'r cent, of (he tot.il 
slienglh of this Sei vice come to be hild by Indians. 

14 A certain number of mcmlx’rs, say a fouith 

the total number of members in every council, 
should he allowed opportunity to ask for the 
adjournment of the house for the purpose ot discuss¬ 
ing (|uesti<»ns ol urgent public iuipprtanee. « 

13. Ni.> nuae than thicc months should intervene 
hetweeii the closing of one session ot a council and 
the opening ot attolhei. 

Kk The Cost of the India Ollice should be placed 
jii the Rrltish listimalc' 

<17 Sonic provision should lie made l(ji tin 


nppoiiitmentg.or co-option of ijualilied Indians on tii 
periodic Indian Commissions. 

18.' Subject to the limitations that ma} b, 
imposed on the tariffs of dilTercnt parts o! the lanpir 
as tliCi result of the decisions of the imperial posi 
war Conference on the subject, the Government (« 
hidia. acting under the control (d the Indtai 
Legislature, should be accorded full power lorcgului 
flic Indian taril’ls. 

With regard to ifciii (i (.rilie alioxt 

])rn]>i)sali:, it is neccss.'ii'N' to UII the rcaiki 

that Mr. Hasa'i hu iin say.s in his a(ldlV>^ 

that lie sct*.s no objection to the ap[)oiut 

me;it of additional ulhcial lucnihers witli 

oot piirtfolios or votes to the [oovincia 

executive cuuncih. He is alsij satislied 

with the proportion ol 2.2 per cci)t. of tin 

saper/or posts in the IniHan ci\il servici 

])roj)osed to be reernited lor in India. I!u1 

the Natiotial ivibcral League wants ; 

larger projiortion, :inil that, too, of tin 

nuJtihcr of iij>j)oiutwviUs made even 

tear; vide iteni L'\ above. As rcgardi 

reserved and translcrred subjects, he i; 

content nu rclv with sayiiiL' tliat the trans 

• * * ^ 

lerred subjects will leas iitiincrous as th, 
re.'=ervt.d ones, and that the adininistrativi 
training to be obtained b}' having cliargt 
of the lov.nier lor five years wdl be sullici 
ent to lit our Ministers to have charge o 
all sul)jects at the end td‘ tliat ])eriotl. Hi 
lias notliing to Say as to whetlier rcservet 
subjects should'be/ewer than tlie ofiieial: 
would want them to be, mjr a.s to whethei 
any subject, such a.s the police, which tin 
ollieials would (>!aee in tlie re*sei'ved group 
should lie under the charge ol the Indiai 
Alinister or Indian Meinl).-'r of the ILxeeu 
live Couneib 'riie'ivader will : ee t^liiL tin 
Xational Liberal League makes detailei 
suggestions on these (loints. Some ol tin 
other importatit suggestions of tlie Leagui 
are on matters ofi wliieli the president o 
the special cfmgress has made no construe 
tivc proposals vvliatspever. We do no! 
mean to sa_V that he ought to have sug 
gested dclinite modifications 'on all or aiyi 
^natters dealt witli in the Montagu 
Chelmsiord Report ; that iSi elcaily tlr 
work of the Congress, tlie |)resiileiit*s man 
duty being to tjiseuss principles and o'lle: 
criticisms on the Kelorm Scheme. What w 
mean to say is that if “extremism” aiu 
“nioderatism” are to be measured by th* 
character of the criticism oirered and tlr 
suggestions made by persons, then th 
National Liiieial League’s I’runouneemen 
ns publislu’d in the Beiigidec is in som 
respects eliaracttriscd iiy greater ‘’exlre 


lisn)’' and l(.ss “mndcratism’^ tiuin the 
ddrtKS of llie iJivsidcnt <ii' the syeeial 
i ssion of the Congress held at Bombay. 
!i tact, so far at least as the I\eforn> 
icheme is concerned, there is no clearly 
iiarked line of demarcation between “e^'- 
reniists” and “moderates,*' and there is 
othinjx to show that those joining the. 
]tecial congress arc more extreme in their 
lews than the scceders. The distinction 
tween “extremists” and “moderates” 


c 


^ more or less fictitious and artifieiah* 


A Bishop on Jute Profits. . 

Tiy^ Bishop (jf Clu>ta Nagpur writes 
iins in tlic Chotn A^^g/>^/r Difjccs^in P:tpcr 
tr Aimiist on the su)>ject of the enormous 
irofits made b_v the Jute Mills, and the 
Illy oi the sliarchohiers of tlie Alills to 
liare theii gains witli the jute euUivators 
vliom tile war has liit hard : 

Owmij to tlie w:u ii-ttavu miiusliK*' in Imlin linvc 
joycii uninirailelisl pr«)‘.'()crit \, atnl lor sfnm- rc.'ison 
-i‘t M^^vcrnmciii li’is iH.t llnin;,lit will to inip (»*'0 .-in 
'I'l ss profits inx. 1 am not wi'-t* to undi.'! 

:aiKl vvliy lor on the Imc<* it it s(*i ins a course of 
.tiijilf jusiice. Hut in llic r/isc of Hit* juti' trade 
,hch has pnifitid jiciliap' nunc than others, t!ic 
itnation is niadc* \\ oi>c by the tact thatttlu* excess 
sotits ol the sliaiclioldeis luive been enhanced by the 
i\v price of the law niateital due to the stoppaj'e of 
'^expoit. In other words the war has lowered the 
rice of the rav/ article to halt the pre-warratc, biin^* 
1 ^ thereby acute distress up<*n the cultivator while 
lias iiuToased tlie price of that pari of the mauufac- 
»nfd article which IS sohl in tlic open market to the 
•ihancemcnt of yiannfacturinji pr«>hts. Hoth factors 
ave added to tlie profits ol the trade. 

Now it is easy to say that the price cf the raw jnte 
as bccMi fixed by the ordinary law of supply and 
tinand, ^ ul that is in this c'*se .mtruc, for the war 
as stepped ill to intcifere with the ojicration of this 
rdniarv law'. Could the jatc have been exported 
i eic would doubtless have been a rise lather than a 
dl in ptice. Surely the tjovcrniUifnt whose reslric- 
ions, taken in the lutcrests ol tlie Empire as a whole, 
lave brou^»ht distress upon one section of the people, 
vliile cniieliiii^ unothei, should take sonic steps to 
nsure a more e((uitab!e distribution of profits. Hring 
uv situation to the test! of our Lord’s',,iidginent and 
an tliere he aii> doubt as to wliut He wouhl say. 
lis moral indignation would be ] oared forth on those 
vho elaiin to be fighting the c*ause of the opprc.ssea 
Old Llie weak and yet are enriching themselves at the 
'Pt nse v^l their poorer brethren. I know it is easier 
“ pomi out evils than to cure them, but the first 
lep to their cure is to realise them. And there may 
icMithers like myself .who bad not realised the posi- 
nm. 1 have not the experience or knowledge to 
uggcBt the remedy Init there must be those, experi- 
need in business and versed in economics, wli*» are 
d)le to solve the difficult problem ; but meanwhile I 
vfinld u^-ge that share-holders ‘seek ways by which 
hey may share their gains w'ith those whom the war 
las Iiit so Imrd. 

These sentiments are quite worthy of 


the Bisho]). Would that thc 3 ’ U'll on will¬ 
ing ears! * 

The CtJttou Mills also making 

enormous profits. These should also de¬ 
vote part of their.gains to alleviate the 
distress caused b^^ the high price of cloth. 

Cloth Distress in Beng^al. 

Of the religious tiodics in Bengal twe 
have been making eflorts to alleviate the 
distress caused by the high price of doll: 
and tlie L’onsc([Ueiit inability of the poor tc 
buy cloth. They are tlie Sadharan Brahmc 
Samrij, and the Rama Krishna Mission 
Tliose wlio wish to help these bodies tc 
carry on their urgent ])hilanlhroi)ic worl 
sliouid seiitl their contributions to : (I) Dr 
l/ran Krishna Achaiji, Secretary Sadharai 
Brahmo Samaj, Eil, Cornwallis Street 
Calcutta : anti ('J) Secretary, Rahu 
Krishna Mission, 1, Mukerjee Lane 
Calcutta, *»r (.'>) Bresident, Rama Krishna 
Missicni, Math, Bdur, Howrah. 

The few conti ibulions ret'clved b^'- tin 
treasurer and the scerelarv of the Bankun 
Sammilani lor the alleviation ol doth dis 
tress in Bankura will lie aeknowledgec 
in our next numher. 

A Ri£fhteous Gift. 

-A righteous and kind-hearted Englisl 
gentleman has sent the editor of this Re 
view Rs. 1,000 lor providing clothing fo 
those ill the jute districts who have bcei 
distressed by the low price of jute, wit! 
thv following letter • 

Dear Sir, 

I own a few’ shares in ilie Jute Mills which hav 
been making ctioimous profits, and I iinderstnnd tha 
this is in pait due to the very lowr pi ice of the rai 
jute owing to the'stoppage of export. 1 further ui 
dcistaiid that this low price of jute has caused ver 
severe <jistress to tlie cultivators. I do not wish t 
profit by this. ,1 learn that you are administering i 
fund tor tlic relief of distiess among these culiivalot 
and 1 have pleasure in sending you luy chcijue for R: 
loot) v\hich 1 hope you will use for me in providin 
clothing for those in tiic Jute districts which are thu 
distressed. 1 should take this as a real favour. 

\ ours very truly, 

The amount sent liy this noble dono 
has "ijeen placed at the disposal of th 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

Good News from Fiji. 

One ol the "Sugar Companies in Fiji 
called the “Melbourne Trust," the smalles 
of them, has taken the initiative and of iti 
own accord appointed a very highly (juali 
lied Nurse (one of those who had voIhu 
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tccrcd Mr. C\ I'. Andivws Li^ooint*) to 
I'O aiul ai't asM^. I^ady Doctor in the Com- 
pau\’s District am] li(>spital. She will 
have an ofliciai jxjpitioii as Matron of tiie 
Hosi)ital and will he paid lor entirely by 
the Company. As this Company has taken 
the lead, it is most Hkely that the others 
will now have to folio,vv suit, and this may 
be an immense uplifting to the Indian 
community in I'iji. 

It is evident that the pressure ol' the 
Australian ladies interested in the welfare 
of' the Indians in Tiji has begun to bear 
fruit. 

Our Frontispiece- 

It is always dillicult to tiame a pieture. 
The name given to the frontispiece in this 
number is ours. Wiiat tlic artist wishes to 
typify ])y tliis picture may b(‘ understood 
from what a friend of liis wrote' to us at 
his request, and which is given lielow in a 
somewhat modified form. 

The picture represents the conduion in 
which some of our leaders ar.c about the 
performance f)f their duties towards our 
nation and our country. The ])icture. if 
observed with a little care, seems to la* 
symmetrical, and some parts (;fit seem to 
he (luite artificial, as, for instance, the 
pose of the figure and the lamp borne on 
its head, and to an (jrdinary eye the figure 
looks like a statue or it a]jj)ears that it 
aas assumed that cirtifieial postuve under 
pressure of external conditions, thvre being 
an absence of naturalness in it. The figure 
n the picture rcj)resents some 6f those 
men who a.spirc to b^ our leaders and are 
ictuated by the mere desire for i)opularity. 
rhe^ wish that people should gather 
-onnd them as moths gather round a 
lame. Rut as they do not |)osses§ the 
latural gifts and virtues to ^ittract men, 
.hey feign those (jaalitics to attract people, 
rhis has been represented l>y a lamp over 
be head of the figure. Ttie lamp is natur- 
dly capable of attracting moths t<jwards 
t. Hut these self-styled leaders think that 
he moths, that is to say, the people, Jiave 
jjathcred round tliem on account of their 
jwn light. It is their assumed qualities, 
lot their real characters, which make 
leople gather round them. The ej'cs of 
he figure are covered by the veil of 
elfishness, symbolising the fact that 
he self-styled leaders arc blind to llic 
Lctual situation and real needs of the 
otmtry. The figure is that of a woman to 
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denote ihi^cfleminacy of these aspirants 1 
Jeadc* ship. 

Lord Ronaldshay's Speech at 
Mymensingh. 

It is usual for rulers to receive addressc 
from the peofde of the districts and town 
.visited and to reply to them. Lord Ronak 
shay recently visited some towns i: 
Rcngal, and received addresses there ani 
re{)Iicd to them. In several addresses* li 
was told that man\' innocent men lun 
been unjustly dealt with under the Dcfenc 
Ol India .Act. The (iovernor, howevei 
nowhere admitted that any innocent, mai 
has anywhere hecn harshly dealt .with cvci 
by mistake. Tliis assnmpfion of univcrsa 
olfici.Hl infallibility atul. universal popula: 
fallil)ility is not inexplicable, hut it is in 
credible that j:hv people of wliolc towns o 
districts should all f>c mistaken and tin 
(lOvcrnor, who is only a man like tlic resi 
ol iis, slHuild he right in every instfuuv. I 
is also notcwortliy that even the spcechci 
of Lord Carmichael, whosc.assiiniption o 
oH'icial infallibility was not as patent a; 
that of the ])rescnt governor, could noi 
convincedhe ]jeoi)le that the ciiforceiriCnl 
of the Defence of India .Act had not beer 
attcinled with injustice. 

We intend t<) notice some ])oints in lh< 
speech of Ilis K5cei*lleney the (jt)vernor ir 
reply to the address of the Mymensingl 
ret)ple’s Association. That address con 
taiiied the following passage I— 

“We shall be wanting in our duty, if we allow thi 
oppurtuiiity to slip without bringing to Yiiur lv.\ccl 
kney’s notice the tvidrtjpread disroiUent \»:hich pre 
v.ails thronghont the country c)ii account of the grea 
liarassmcnts canscfl by the indiscriminate iioiis( 
searches, arrests and internmeuts of young men anr 
l>)ys without any*lrial and often ptitfing them inti 
solitary ceils under the Ikfence of India Act. \Vc cai 
not, in adcr|uate terms, dcscrdie the great and heart 
rending miseries of the mothers .and »)ther relatives 
of the dftenus^who have thus, been taken away froii 
them and whose prrispccts in life have thus beei 
Masted. The belief is gaining ground that on mc*r( 
i^ispicion many innocent men aie f»eing unjustly denb 
with umler the said Ael and we earii('Stlv h(*t>e lhai 
Vonr I'scellcncy will not be slow in devising nicani 
for removing this extremely undesirable .'Uate o 
things and we can confidently assure Your Kxcellency 
that nothing is more likely to restore peace to th< 
country and remove this discontent than a genera 
amnesty to all such persons, dealt with under th< 
Defence of India Act." 

Let us now consider sonic of the pas¬ 
sages in the (governor’s reply. 

The addresses oi the People's Association speaks 
of i(idibcrinunatc*»huuse searches, arrests and.iiitcrn- 
ments of young men and boys. 1 have personally 
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mrule an examination of the number of h^iise seardics, 
firrests and iiUcrnmcuLs in this district, and, I am 
^^s.ijjsficd that there arc not the smallest grounds for 
\oitr statement that they have l)eeii made imlis* 
t!t:ninatclv. Oti the contrary, I am salishrfi that* 
ilicv have been made only filter the circutii'^Lanees 
landing up to them have been most carclul'v weiglicd 
riJ>d sifted. 


We have re<a(l in tlie papers of numerous, 
li'.nse searehes which diil not lead to the 
discovery of anythiii^^ incriminating::, or 
to the arrest of anybody ; sometimes they 
had to the arrest of some jiersons \Vho 
\vi're soon alter released. Though it 
i‘a!inf>t be admitted that evprv oi^* 
ai rested alter a house-search and kept 
deprived *(A liberty without a trial, is 
eiiilty, it can he safely .assumed that the 
ptrsons in whose house nothing iticri- 
niin.ating is found and who arenotanested 
alter the search, or who, if arrested, are 
p leased soon .after, are innocent. If our 


aiemory does not play us false, there have 
been such fruitless and needless liouse 
^earckes in Myinensingli, Now, the people, 
vJu> are the - siillerers, c<insider these 
hiiitless and useless house searches indis- 
< limiiiate and harassing. 'I'he oflieials, on 
t!ie other hand, think they wtax- not 
iiidiscrimiuate, and that there were reastjiis 
li.i them. Unless the people know these 
reasons, how can they take H for granted 
tii.at the olTicials .are right ? The Sunjihnni 
'dlice in Calcutt.a was searched tliree or 
b'ur times tpjitc unsnceess^'ullv from the 
[i tlice point of view, and needlessly from 
the popular point of view. The />c//ga/ee 
'diicc w^s once similaijy s/-airched. It is 
certain there were similar unsuccessful 


and needless searches in Mymensingh. 

T\\c Amrii/t Ihunr JhUrikn has ])tiblish- 
cd the following * 


The local paper “Cliaru Mihii” has the following 
in reply to llis Lordship’s statement :— 

‘Thirty or foity hou^^s were searched in the town 
‘1 Mymeusiugh in one morning. 'Ihc bustle and 
-u tivity of the Police led the people to believe that 
mitneroua revolvers, pistols, ammunitions and revolui 
tionary pamphlets would be found. Hut nothing of 
till* kind was discovered in any place. May wc ask 
llis Lrce’Icncy il he em|uired as to wliether the Police . 
had-got anything incriminating in the houses of 
haiju Atul Chandra Cbakravarty, Babu lluribar 
Ui.akravarty, Rai Shama Chanan Rat Bahadur, Babu 
oimth BauJhu Guh^ and others alter they hud been 
Marched? The general public are under the impres- 
M‘»u that these searches arc only the prelude to arrest 
^U'^pects. We think the athoriiies nre aware of the 
views of the public with regard to the generality of 
Gie arrests made by the C. L U. Then again, in 
niany cases, the authorities had to release persons 
^her their arrest. Under such circumstances, how 
Can these searches, arrests and iuterumeuts may be 
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called ‘Miscriminatc.” And wc cannot undcrstani 
how IJis Lxccllencv couhl be sa^ficd on this poin 
after making tinpiiiics into such Oubcs. Ills lixccllcuc 
isceitainlv utvan* of the result ol the searches whici 
were made in t\alcutt.a iu the “Bengalee” oflice of th 
llon’hle Babu SurendrA Xalh Uaneijce and th 
“Sruijibani” (dliec ol Habii Kiiahna Kumar Mitter.” 

The Alyiiieiisingli papitr then publishes an ol« 
account whicii appeau-d in sonic Calculla paper des 
cribing the situation in M_\tnensingli at the time oi 
account Ol the activities id the It runs a 

lollows :— 

“At present Mimensingh is again under Polic 
Rule pun* and sinijile. Only about a month ago th 
whole town was put inlotmmuil 1 ) 3 ' indiscriciinat 
house-seaiche.s and anvils—a number ol houses o 
respeclal.le men wue seaiehed but not a .single incri 
unnatiiig article w as recnveied hi.in a single liouse 
(iinl alone knows what tlie inateriuU arc upon wbicl 
these seaicli-warranls \veic issued. About 3.1 arrest! 
wen made then but niial order has not been j’ei 
pv d on any to the Knowledge (pI the public, bul 
(inl 3 this much is known that some had to be dis 
char‘ged on the ground that they had liecn arict>tcc 
under mistaken identit\'.” 

Twu years liave il.ip' -il since the account appcarec 
and no fine h.is conttadicied it. 

Here an* eertain (acts lor the inlormation of His 
Loidsliip. Not onlv vvere s<‘mc persons rcleasei] 
alli'i wards fi»i want .>1 idcntilicat«:in but a iarg< 
number wcie let oil alter tliey were kept iu coniine- 
inent. 

I here may be excellent oflleial reasons 
why innocent people should be subjected 
to worry and insult by having their houses 
seareiied" in this fashion. Hut the people 
who suller do not ktiow them and cannot 
in consequence ,'ii)i)rcciate their beauty'. 
Tiint is also why they cannot derive any 
consolation from the Governor’s assurance 
that the kairehes were not indiscriminate. 

'Mien as,to the nature of the internment, except for 
the period during which the cmiuiry ia being prose¬ 
cuted wlure il is iieec.saar 3 'to prevent tliose whose 
conduct IS being eiuiuned into Irom communicating 
with their a^sociatcs, (icrsmis dealt with under the 
Defence of India Att are not kept in cells of any Ifind. 
The 3 ' arc interned in villages here all cau see how 
they liTje and arc treated, and wlieic they are visited 
b\^ non-odiciul visitors. Vou spoke of their injured 
prospects. It is doubtless tiue tiiat a man cannot 
play with hre witlniui burning his fingers, but then 
tlie reiiicply is for the voung men to give up playing 
^Yith tire. Tlie remcdy*iic3 not with Government but 
with the young men themselvcH. 

It is well-known, and the Governor 
admits, that detenus me kept in solitary 
cells during the period of the enquiry. 
Descriptions of these cells and the condi¬ 
tions of life of the detenus there have 
appeared in t\je papers, leading to the 
impression in the public niiiid that thoseto 
whom no offence has been brought home 
after public trial ought not to be subjected 
to such treatment even for a month. 
There are also reasons to believe that tJie 
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cases of' insanity, suicide, death from 
prcvcntil)lc dVeasc, and eases of such 
diseases as plithisis, arc to a lar^jje extent 
due to efmfihenient iu cells under insani¬ 
tary conditions 

As for internment in villages, if detenus 
had nowhere felt it \o be a great hard¬ 
ship, they would not have liroken the 
internment rules to gel imprisoned. The 
judgment in the Kutuixlia detenus’ case 
contains the following sentence : “In a 
case of this nature, we should have been 
inclined to hold ordinarily that a sentence 
of simple imprisonnicut W'oultl have been a 
sulheient punishment ; but unfortunately, 
it appears that these misguidetl youths 
prefer the easy life of tlie gaol to the semi- 
Ireedom of internment ; so simple impti- 
spiimeiit would be no deterrent.'* The 
kind of life rvulJv led by detenus in some 
villages can be guessed fioni this ilhimiiuat- 
ing scntenec. \Vc would ask all to buy a 
copy of the "Report of the Trial of 
Kufuhdia Detenus Case” published by the 
Bengal Civil Rights Committee, 10, Old 
Post Onice Street, Calcutta. (Price Re. 
1-S.) It is as intercvsting as a ronianee am) 
gives a vivid idea of t lie life of detenus in 
solitary cells anil villages. 

Regarding non-oirieial visitors, Lord 
Kon.'ildshay no doulit does not require 
reminding that tliey were appointed as a 
result of agil.ation in anti outside his 
Council Cha tuber—agitation .which he 
would aseriljc to s^ympathy witii anarch¬ 
ists and revolutionaries. Hundreds of men 
have been released soon after arrest, or 
some time after eonlincment in jail or com¬ 
pulsory domicile in villages. These arc 
some of the “many innocent men’* who 
have been sitoken of in tlie Mymensingh 
address as "being unjustly dealt with 
under the said Act.*’ Pcoftle ^are justified 
in holding that tlio.se who have been thus 
released arc innocent, ai)d that there arc 
many more such innocent men who arc 
still kept in a state of semi-freedom with¬ 
out trial. So far as vco can understand 
the drift of the address, it prays <or a 
general amnesty to all such innocent 
jiersons only,—not to all detenus and 
suspects. We, too, think that all detenus 
and state prisoners who have been (Tepriv- 
ed of lil)ert 3 ' for political reasons alone and 
against whom tlicre is no proof or suspi¬ 
cion of complicity in dacoitics, murders, or 
similar ofTeuccs against pro]>erty, life and 
limb, should be set free under proper safe¬ 


guards, afid the rest tried m camera^ being 
givc-a an opportunity to defend themselves 
with the aid of lawyers. 

It*is certainly true that if in playing 
witli fire a man gets his lingers burned, it 
IS he who is to blame. But we believe 
many of the men released never played 
' with* fire. At any rate. Government has 
released them only after being convineed 
that they would not again play with fire. 
All. the same, some of them who were 
students cannot get admission into col¬ 
leges, and some who had some remunera- 
five employment before can get no work, 
the einphn’crs iK'ing afraid of the 'police 
pnttin.g them to trouble. Whether the 
reinedy here lies with the Government or 
not, it is for Government to jiulge, but it 
certainly does not lie with the men tliem- 
seLves. 'We would in this connection draw 
tlic attention of our readers to the follow¬ 
ing pa.ssage from '‘The Small and the 
(ireat” l)y Sir Rabindranath Tagore print¬ 
ed in the Modern Review' for December, 
1917, page GOL : 

“lusL as no one cares to eat a snakc-bittrii fruit, 
so nl)ne dare to hold coinmcrctf with a police-taintcfl 
person. Aveii that iiujst desperate of creatures, tin* 
Hentrali father witli an timnarried daughter to get 
,-ij nf,~to wlioiu neither ugliness nor vice, nor age 
nor disease is a ban,- even he rtfraius Iroiii sending 
the match-maker, to him. If the one-time police- 
suspect tries* to do bn^biesti, the business tails. If lie 
begs for charity, he may rouse oiir l>ity, but cannot 
(A'eioome our dread. . If he jtiins any good work, 
tliat good work is'doomed.” * 

Lord Ronaldshay gave an ^account of 
revolutionar}' crimes in \Tymensingii 
during the leu yeArs from 1907 tti the end 
of 1916, “when systematic action was first 
taken under the Act.” 

During the ptMod there were in tliis district alom 
L‘G revolutionary outrages in the course of whict 1- 
persons were violently lione to death, 27 persons wen 
injured, and pr(>perty to the value of Ks. 1,92,09^ 
waslooterl. The year lilU wa.s the first year foi 
live years during wliicb your district was free of poh 
lical crime. ^ 

* Then the Governor sai(l : “You, ol 
course, abhorred those outrages just as 
much as did the Government ; b‘bt \yert 
you ai)lc to do anything to bring them U 
an end ?*’ In “The Sinah and the Great 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore tells of the reply 
that he gave to an Englishman whom m 
met in a railway train and who referred m 
directly to the demand of Home Rule by tlu 
])eoplc in spite of their inability to preven! 
Hindu-Miisalmun riots. Sir Rabindra 
nath’s reply to his fellow-passenger was 
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Thcso Hindu-Maiiomeclaii riots have not 
)i'currcd under our Home Rule.' .... this 
^ the Jirst time that I hear of n cJivisioii of 
:ihour u77ere one is to hnvc the wenpons^ 
ftid nnothcr to do the tif^hiiu^ F' ‘Lord 
U)naldshny’s question reminded us of this 
e[)ly. The weapons with which revolution- 
iry f)ropagan(la and revcdntionaiy out-^ 
ages can be successfully fought, are both 
nrttcrial and non-material. The material 
veapons are lirc-arnis and other arms, 
vhieh Government and the daeoits and 
issassins have got, but which the people, 
or the most part, have not got. Jlo\v 
an the latter, therefore, be cxjVcted to 
ight ?' Is it reasonable to ask them to 
■;ght ? In' spite of their want of proper 
.\eapons the villagers have in some places 
ought daeoits, stmie getting kilhd in the 
■nccninter. Tlu- non-mat(;rial weapf)ns 
■onsist in the power to change the political, 
conomic, educational, and similar social 
.'otulitions in which revolutionary ideas 
find crimes have originated. Hut the 
peoplt possess very little of this power ; 
foivcrmnenl possesses uu)st ot it W'e 
think, therefore, that Lord Ronaldshay’s 
luestion was not icasonal)le. It.was like 
c\'[>ecting ])eo])le to make the proverbial 
inieks without .straw. 

It is implied in his answer, that the 
(iiminiition in revolntiona-ry outrages is 
tine solely to the svstematic action taken 
under the Deftmee of Ipdia Act. Hut are 
t iicre rot otlur factors? There has been 
an addition to the strength of the police 
and improvement in their training anil 
personn'd ; public opinijni hs expressed in 
tl)L‘ y)ress and on the y)latff)rm has dis- 
eouraged suclf crimes ; in the villages the 
feeling of helplessness in tlie presoncf^ ot 
iTgntnsed gangs has been gradually giving 
pkaK'to a manlier attitude; the spirit ol 
adventure of youth has found legitimate 
ic ipc in the IJcngaf Ambulance’ Jorps, the 
Bengali Kegimetit, and other forms of ser¬ 
vice abroad ; and y)olitical desi)ondcnoy* 
has given place to the expectation of poli¬ 
tical improvement. It is not stntesman- 
lila*. to Ignore all these factors, and give all 
tile credit to repres.sive methods. 

Nor should statesmen forget that peace 
and order may Ife purchased at too heavy 
a price. Personal and civic liberty and a 
fearless spirit ought not to be sacrificed at 
the altar of “J^eace and Order.” Peace 
and order ought to be secured mainly by 
measifres which hcnl political and econo- 
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niic injuries and produce normal and pro¬ 
gressive political and cconoujic couclitions, 
Wcare certainly in favou/ of temporary 
siieeial methods and spccyal laws, if 
neeessar^v, to pnnisli actual criminals ; but 
we arc entirely against methods which 
have the effect of tcT;rorising llie whole 
population of a country. National great¬ 
ness, power and progVessiveiuss can neither 
be attained nor preserved, without 
limning some risks. A high syiirit always 
goes with national greatness, power and 
progress! Ycncss. Hut this same high 
spirit is disliked by a foreign. burcaucrac 3 '. 
No methods of rcynessing crime ought to 
be adopted which has the effect of prevent¬ 
ing the growth of this high spirit where 
it docs not exist and of crushing it where 
it*does. And in onr anxict^^ to be proteet- 
cd we ought not to aeiiuicsee in afly 
methods and laws which have this 
tendoiicv. If all yiersons were kept hand¬ 
cuffed and lettered every day from 0 in the 
evening till 7 in the morning,/‘peace and 
order” eoul(| be safeguarded to a far great¬ 
er extent than by the enforcement of the 
Defence of India Act and Kcgulation III of 
ISIS. Hut we would not agree to be 
deprived oflihcrly for IH hours every day 
even for the sake of peace and order. 

Lord Ronaldshav gave an extract from 
the Kowlatt Comniitlee’s Rep<n't to show 
why a general amnesty cannot he given. 
As we have sai^l before, we have under¬ 
stood tlici Mvmensingh People’s Associa¬ 
tion’s suggestion regarding an amnesty to 
mean that they wanted the release of the 
“many innocent men” who have been un¬ 
justly dealt with under tiie Defence of 
India Act, no,t of nil the men intenjed 
under that measure, l/’t us, however, 
give Ills Lxcellency’s quotation. 

In tliL- nienntijne permit ine to cull your parlicular 
attention to ihe opinions which fire mianiinously 
cxpressiMl by itic ConiniiRsion upon li>f question of « 
general amnesty. Ify^mlurn to paragraph 100 ol 
the Uoport YOU will fiiul that, speaking on this aspect 
of the rase, they sav : “There are the persons as tn 
whom it 4;an be said without any reasonable doubt 
that tliev have been parties to the murders anc 
dneoittes^which have lucn narrated in tlu* prccediuj 
pages. Many ol tluse are leinporaiily in custody oi 
under restriction. Sonic, it not most of these persons 
arc such desperate characleis that it is impi^ssible U 
contemplate their antoinatie release <m the expiry u 
six nufnlhs from tiic close of the War. One inai 
recently arrested is undoubtedly guilty of four mur 
ilcrs undias be^ concerned in eighteen dacoities, o 
which involved further murders. There ar 

others like him both in custody or at large.*' 

The extracf made by llis LxccIIencj 
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onveys .'I wroiijr impression of wluil the 
^owlatt Con<:.<^iittc‘e have said. It coii- 
r’L’v.s the impression that they .speak of nil 
he men who luive l.een deprived of liberty 
IS having been parties to murders and 
lacoities. But they have s iid nothirnx 
-he kind. They speak* of oidy “a liiuiicd 
'Inss ol />e/‘so/;s” as oi this diseription. in 
)rder to show that'land llonaklshay’s 
piotation is inisleadian, we shall havet(^ 
Make longer extract Iroin the Rowlatt 
'onunitteehs Re[)ort and italicise sftme 
)ortions. We shall bej^in to (piote from 
ibr)nt the middle (>1 parajj^raph IDb. 

**'i IlcSC icvnln/ lajj.’incs v:iiy widely iu chni ,u'(rt. 
otiic mvit'lv tfffUitv /o />t‘ kept from r\ if 
'mJ fit J}c fnoiii^dU under tJic vlt>ycr ttifftwuce v! bvua- 
'jIv ti'wtuis <u‘ leliUionc, At the other extreme me 
oinc deeper.iducs nt prtseul irrecoucih hie to the 
(tint o( iivh/.y [So in tlir Cnmmit tec's (;j»mion only 
tjinc Htc <it.{;i)crri«i«M-«. Bfl., .1/. /v’.J Sonic aic rendy 
o cjLiit tlif inovcmcnl i! only it can he made (.a‘?y ha* 
hem. Moic uifiv iM-ljUMiula Oi thi-} frame of mind 
r» time. It is tdivious tlml cxfu-nulv clastic 
ic.'istircs aic needed both f('r tlu.vc wln.sc lihirtv is 
iicrciv rcsfiictol and lliosc fiom wlumi it is at least 
cmporanly talicn away. As icLjaids^the loi'mcr, tlic 
Mospccls of the Individnal in point o(" licallli and a 
ivelihnod in any particular aica shonid he considered 
ilou^ witii llie tissoeialions which lie inav he likely 
o form, In»r the lallii there should be ])r(A’i(led .'iii 
nstilulion (>r institutions for tiieir refininalitni as 
veil a.s coijjim ijitnl. It is to Ik ln'i ne in mind that 
vhile some already jiosscss a i;ood deal of (ducation 
hey all lack habits ul ucLUjtatum and, in a measuic, 
cnstni. 

The scheme above set forth is, as has 
Iready been pointi'd out, designed lt»r ^•nieipeticies 
e^ardecl as co!ilinj.:enl. IJie powers iii\olvctl aie 
hereftire to lie ilonuanl till llie event oeeiiis. 

**lhcte are, httwever, n /iiiiiivd cl:,ss <d persotn^^ 
uiwely, thuae w ho hn\e heen involvid in (\’je troilhle^ 
vhieh lup'e been descrdjcd \vlu> eonslitnle a danjjer 
lot contingent but actual, Special and immediate 
irovi^ion is retjuitedibr tl-cii case. 

*i*n tiic iir.sl place, tin le aie a,nnmber <1 persons 
till at lap;e, such as Kasli Uchari Ilasu of the 
icnari’s conspiiaev case, who, d trial a1 all, ou^lit 
o be tried, even if awe>te«l after the iHfence India 
let expires, under' spuial pioasiaiis. Moreover, 
urther offences ni.'iy be committed befuie that lime 
() the (ittlhors of which similar eonsidcialii>ns 
Lpply. t>n the other liainl. would md licpiopcr 
<) proclaim a province tinder onr ft heme nicrvlv fur 
be purpose of such patticulai Itials. 

“Stcoiidly there arc the persons as U whom it 
an he said witln-ut any icasonable doidit that they 
laye lieen panics to the iniinler.s and dficoities 
vbich have been imrraltd in the jirecedin^ pajjes, 
daily of these ai'e teinpoianly in custody or umler 
c**tfk{ion. Some absconding nie ^tlll at laipc. 

Some, if nut most of these persons, aio such 
lesperate characteis that it is Minpossililo \o con- 
ctnplate llieii autt'mnlic iclease uti the expiry of 
lix months Itom the close of tlie^Wnr, ^)ne man 
^ccrtly arie.sttd is nndoubttdlA'guilty of •]• riitiidtrs 
md has been eorecrnal in }S dacoilics, tjf which 
ye involve fuitfier murJerb. There art others like 


him both in custuJ^' and at Inr^e. Such men ar 
tWe leaders rfnd organizers of the movement. The_ 
are now detainetl tir their arrest is intended untie 
Ktgulatioi! Ill of ISIS. \Vc do not discuss tha 
measure. It is applicable to many cases not withi 
the scofk of our inijuirv'. 

, “Assuming, however, that it is not desired t 
coiuinue ti» deal vvilli these men under the KeguU 
tion, w’c ouglit to suggest an alternative. 

, “f./istly, it may be that n few o1 thoac no\ 
merely l/itenu'd and some of the convicts who wi 
be releastd muv leijuire .some conttfd. At any rati 
it is t<i be depiecatcd that the peisous interne 
should have the assurance that tni the expiry « 
the Pefence of India Act they will at once and a 
at the «anie motnenl be immune from all reslrictioi 
^1‘hey should be liberated gradually.” 

Til tbd light of f he longer extract givci 
al)ov(*, let the reader jtidge whether Lon 
Roualdshay’s (jiiotalion eonve^^ed a cui 
reet imi)res.si()n oi the opinion and siigges 
tiojis of the ConiniitUe. 

W'e do not know how the Committe 
came to snclda po.sitivo conclusion al)oti 
the iindi'iibtcd guilt of some internee; 
solely on the nntested and c.y finite evi 
deuce placed belore them ,by the police 
nor wily, if the guilt oi fliese men'issi 
undoubted, they have not been lironght t' 
trial. 

In or(,ler to convince the [leoplc that th 
(jpinion of ti-.e Coniinittee is entirely trust 
worthy, Lord Ronaldsha}' said : 

“Kcmcniber thest arc not words spoken by tl 
(*ovcrt7tiK'nt. The^ arc words written by an nbs( 
lulcly impartial f'ommission, tw'o of whose iiicmbei 
wiTe Indian gentlemen wdiom no one will accuse ( 
being sulis^rvient to the Government. 

t 

Theic HTc several imf)lication.s in tlics 
two sentence.^'. One is tliat the Goven: 
luent, including iprc-eniincntly Lord Rc 
naldshay, may not be absolutely im])at 
lial. 'i he second is that tIup*towIatt Coni 
niittee were Vkiksolutely impartial^’ Th 
third is cither that Indian gentlemen as i 
whole are not subservient to the Govern 
nient, or that Indian gentlemen nominate! 
l?y Government for a'particular purpos 
are not sul)serviont, or tliat only the tvv' 
.Indian gentlemen who sat on the Com 
inittee were not subservient.•* Ix*t the pul 
lie judge oftlie correctness of these implica 
tioiiS. ® 

In civic and political matters, Knglisli 
men are far moic cxiicrkmced than oiii 
selves. Let us, therefore, see who i: 
the o]jini()n of Iingli.shmcn in their ow: 
country arc considered impartial an< 
who prejudiced. We would in the firs 
place ask our readers to draw thei 
touelusi^uis from what took place iluriuj 
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he debate in 'the House of Commons, on 
lay 9, which followed tlie pubUcation of 
rencral Maurice’s letter on some strate- 
made by Mr. Lloyd Georpje about 
he army. Mr. As(juith said : • 

Ooveinmciit had admiUed llial there was ^ 
l e lurcTHjuirv. lie rcQardjd the prop(»sal that twD 
ofexpcnence shoitld hold such an eiirpiiiy In 
I'jli cireinnstauees as unsatisf;ict«»ry Sueij a trilai-t 
rd would impotent iinh-ss il liad statntorv 
i-weis, and lie snirecjited a non-partv connuiltec ol 
M* •ncnilicfs fit the Mouse ul t'omnions, who eouM 
• nlj,il)lv reach a tUcisioii which would he lespecicd 
^ the House and the country in two or three (.laVs. 

He proceeded : 

Any (h vermnenl statement ol' /aclt would be 
% made in tin* ahsence ot iliose wlio Imd 

njnii'neci like accuraev (d' pre\i')ns stalcmenls. .Mr. 
‘•(juith ur^ed Lhni it was in the honour and inlOKsl 
1 the Government, the House, the Army, the nation 
.ad the Allies and the unhainpeicd prosecution ot 
!;e war, to esluhlisli n tribunal td’ enriniiy which 
loin its constitution and powcis* w fudd he aide to 
'\e a jironipt decisive and aullioritaLive jndL^n.ent. 

hoped ioy;ardin«; s»itne of tliese inatl'M's Hint 
hire ha<l been honest laisunderstandin;;, hut* tlic 
i-aterthe ease the Minist«‘is had lor provinej the 
t curn^’V of the hnpu.i^iied slatenirnts the inoreeo- 
■'•nt was ilk* arjinnu at in favoitr id an en(|iiM \ under 
•tuliimns widen iiohofly cold 1 su'-pcct Ul ])ailiality 
' prejudice. (Lau;^)iter, in which Mr. Uoiiai* Law 
'in'd). 

Mr. A.‘*ijnith, turnim; tf) Mr. Ihmar 1 aw, a’^kerl 
'.licther Mr. I'onar Law ii)uu;;lil that a Select 
. oinmlttce o! tlu* Hou.se was not an unsuspeeltil 
othnnal. 

Mr Ihiiiar I^aw replual that cvi.rv ineniber fd' the 
House of ('onimon.s was cilln-'v fiicndlv or unfriendly 
lo the (h)vernniont, and therel'orc prejudiced 

Mr. As(pittlt retiirtcd, “1 am very sorry to hear 
the leader ol tlie,House MJ.ii^est thtit there c.iniiot he 
n\e incndicrs ot the Hon'«e of fonoyinis v^l»o are 
Mot so steeped in pai'lv pn jndiee tlial tliev cannot 
li“ trusted to iud;;e a pure issue ol fact. 1 le.ave jt 
tliere.” • ' i * 

Tlie reader is to bear in mind that here 
the freedom from prejudice of Kn^lishmen 
who were either His MajeFLv’s Judj.;es or 
Members of rarliament was the subject 
under consideration, and some of the men 
who were prononneinj;' opinion it were 
men of Cabinet rank. ‘ 

The Row’Aitt Committt;^ was presided 
over by a jiid^^re of the High Court of Bng* 
laud and lu?d an Indian and a Kuropcan 
judge of two Indian High Courts among 
its* niemliers. Regarding the oiiiniscienec 
and infallibility of judges, the Iiirlinn D:iiJy 
A’eu's recently quoted the following para¬ 
graphs from the well-known British news¬ 
paper the New Witness : • 

“The method of investigation proposed by the 
l»overnment is far from satisfactory. They propose 
to submit the whole ipiarrel lo the secret investiga¬ 
tion and aibitrary decision of two judges; and we 


sugge^t that the public keep a very sharp eye on 
those two judges ; <ui who they are and on what they 
do. We have never seen the sens^of keeping up the 
superstition that cvciy judge is *a premauire day of 
judgment ; nwfitl as omnipoli tu e and impartial u8 
omniscience. There ate: good jntlifew, and there are 
decidedly hadjiii^gcs. Hwi the commonest method of 
selecting and nppoiritiiig judges makes them, with 
certain liighly honour.iWe e.xceptions, men (piitc 
pkCuliaily ill-fiLtcd lo d'-oidc boldly and faiily about 
a charge against pubticiaws. They me themseives not 
only the iiomtni’es oj such pariiamentaiian«, hut have 
earned st.eh notice, as a rule, Iw lung service, it not 
servility’, in parlmin-.ntarism. 

“.An ambitious lawyer stands for Jbarliaineiit ou 
the secret paity Tumi ; vote:-, speaks niid is silent to 
order, mtjvcs eonvenient aniemlm nts (like the 
celelirated Ibiek-nrister ainendincnt) and is given a 
ceitain sort ol and gown as a reward by the 

statesmen he lias i^ved. And then lie, and another 
with the same iii'.toiy, may be lockc*) up in a piivale 
room with a bundle of papers, to decide at their 
j;«»lit.arv and despotic pleasxue wliether tlie man who 
)j*as rewnuUd them is to be ruined or expelled from 
public life ‘ We c.in see that thcie is a rase (or tthe 
eiujuiiv not being in the ordinary sense puhlle ; since 
it niNolves military des'gns and details. Hut lliere is 
no e:\he for it not being in the ordinary sense repre- 
sent.'itive : and it slujiild specially represent the real 
enlh's ot the liovcnnnent.” 

Wo will give one more \.'xtract from 
lyoril Rtmahisliay’h si)eech,in wliieh be laid 
down th|(^ly (d newspapers and public 
men. 

“Vou may a.sk me, perhapfi, whether there is'any 
w.iy in which you can help in bringing about (hi? 
ilcsiiable state of alTaiis. I reply most etnpliaticallv 
tliat tbeie is. Yon can do more tbaii anyone els( 
can simple by (lesi>liiig fiom enemuaging in tlu 
minds oi tliese people* llie beiiel that you are ii 
symii.'ilhv with lln.m. I am sure that you do not 
ualise ho\v murb liarm you do even by' giving publi 
city to vicnS's like tbo'-e wliicli you have embodiet 
in your nddress tome today. Perbaps 1 can brinv 
it I'oine l‘ *you liy giving you a concrete example by 
w'.ay ot illustration. TItc ({uestion oi releasing t 
eert lin tiolitical piisom r from jail was recently undei 
consideration, hut befoic a d 'cision C<mld be conn 
to it was necessary to find out w'belber he bar 
repented ot his lorincr derds. He was acc(»rdingh 
intersiewed liy a prison who was related ti 
him, a#jd Ibis is what he said : “I rrgret that 
have ever mai^e any disclosures lo the p'diee. 
made this mistake simply because I was not til 
then sure of tbc svinpatliy of my couiitrynieii 
Kercnt publications ir^ the newspapers have dearti 
up tnv vijiion and I iu*w* see that tuy couiitrvuiei 
have fully appreciated the work done by’ us. This i 
whv nevysfiafiers ami learlers in ('ongrc'^ses, C'onfet 
cnees and Leagues have Ikcu fighting tooth and tiai 
lor owr cause and are moving licaveii and earth i\ 
turn the Defence of India Act into a dead letter.” Le 
those w'ords sink dcei>ly into your minds. There yrn 
have the case of a man who w’as inclined to n peu 
of his former wavs but was suddenly persuaded t 
leturif lo Iheni by the writing.s of a certain section r 
the press and l>y the thoughtless utterances ofeertai 
public men. 1 would that both the press and Ih 
puliUe would weigh carefully the awful re.sponsibilil 
which, unknowingly perhaps, lliey*are laying at thei 
own doors. 
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Lon] Konaklslia^^ thinks that the cfeic- 
inis are under the impression that a cer¬ 
tain section oWhe press and some public 
men are in syiiipathy with them-. By way 
of proof, he Ijrings forward what a certain 
pnlitiea] prisoner is said to have told ii 
relative of his. I^et ijs take it for j^ranted 
that the prisoner's words have been cor¬ 
rectly rept)rted to Jlis Jixocllency. 'J'hc 
Kowlatt Coinniittee's Report, which ae- 
eordiii;^ to the Governor on^^ht to lie im¬ 
plicitly relied upoji, says of the detenus, 
*'tbcy nil Inch habits of occu[)ation and, 
/// n incnsurCf reason." On the strenp^th 
of what one out of about a thousand men, 
all of whom, in a measui^, lack reason, 
is reported to have said, the (lovernor 
asks us to bc'lieve that the detenus all 
think tliat many newsi)apers and pid>liC‘ 
nuin are in sympathy with them ! And 
His Excellency, too, appears to thinlc tliat 
a section of tlie press and ol public men 
arc sympathetic. 

His Ivxeellency did not himself interview 
the prisoner,* nor was he present at the 
interview. The interview wa'^ reportetl 
to him. lienee, there 11103^ be reason¬ 
able doubt regarding the enrreetness 
of the rejjort. In order to judp^e of its 
value, the public slujiild know whether 
the interviewer himself reported the words 
of the jndsoner to the fjovcrmjr or they 
fdtered throtip;h the medium of the police ; 
whether at the inlerview an3' tliird jjerson 
was present to* Ix^nr witness to file truth 
of the report and the actual oceurreiiee 
of the inlerview ; whether tlu* inttu*- 
viewer is liiinsclf a ])oHee oHieer, Govern¬ 
ment servant, iidbrmer or apent of the 
police ; whether he is in hopes of <;ettin|4 
a Governtnent appointment*' or a title : 
what is the dep^ree of his relationship with 
the prisoner ; and whether there iV any 
family quarrel between the ttvo relatives 
or between the brandies of the tamily^ to 
which tbey^ helonp:. Tics of blood would 
naturally' make a relative anxious for the 
release of a prisoner with whom he was 
related. In this case, as he overcame this 
natural desire, he must have done so either 
from motives of ii«;hteousnoss and pxdjlic 
duty, or from selfisli motives. If he has 
done so from pood motives, he would be 
obviously known t(^ his neighbors pericral- 
ly as a riphteous and jxubiie-spiritcd man ; 
the report of the interview under discus¬ 
sion cannot be the only proof of his 
righteousness and public spiiit. But as he 


has not been named, the flublic curiosity 
about hinf and the prisoner cannot be 
satisfied. 

A word or two aliout sympathy may 
hot 1 ) 1 ' amiss. We do not think any 
s,eetion of newspapers or of public men can 
be in synipatliy with tliose who commit 
murders and clacoities. Race hatred docs 
blind men to moral considerations, as tlie 
present war has shown in a most flagrant 
manner. It could have* been suppos¬ 
ed. .however unjustly, by Europeans, 
therefore, that Indian publicists syni- 
pafliised with murderers and dacoits, 
if* the victims of their crimes were all or 
mostly Jiuropeans. IJuL that is not so. 
A similar suspicion might have been enter¬ 
tained, however unjustly, if the victims 
of the mtirdcrcrs and (iacoits had been 
all European or Indian policemen. But 
tlie.faet is ctLherwi.se. We have not come 
across any' of these wicked perpetrators 
of evil tieeds and hAvc not learnt from 
tluun what the object of jheir crimes is. 
The ofhcial version is that their obj’ect is 
[lolitical. Taking it for granted that it is 
so, we repeat what we have said before, 
that thc^ end does not justify the means, 
even if the nu.nns adojited were calculated 
to attain the end. But murders and 
daeoities as means to make India free and 
independent aremot only wicked, they^ are 
also fo^dish and not at all calculated to 
bring about the political regeneration of 
Jiulia. Wherein "then does sympathy 
come in ? Not one of the state prisoners 
and detenus has been convicted of crime 
after a public tfiaL There is, thctt?:fore, a 
reasttnable and justifialilc donbt in the 
public mind that many of them may be 
innocenL Public agitation has for one oi 
its objects the olitaining of justice for 
them in the shape ol cither release or con¬ 
viction, after trial. II they cannot be 
brought to trial, thert? is a reasonable 
prestnuption in the public Kiind that at 
least many' of tiieip are cpiite innocent and 
ought to be released. This cannot be con¬ 
strued as sympathy with revolutionary 
outrages. Reports have reached the public 
from time to time that many detenus and 
state jmsoners have been harshly, even 
cruelly, treated. The hisanity, suicide 
and death ,01 several of them have lent 
force to these reports. Public agitatior 
has, therefore, liad a second object 
namely, lliat these men should receive 
humane treatment. This also cantfot bt 
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construed as sympathy withrcvfilutionary 
outrages. In all civilised countricvS, clforts 
hiive been made to mitigate tlie severity^ 
(ff punishments and to improve^ jail 
methods and conditions. These hav<; 
ii:id tor their ohject the securing of humane 
treatment for men convk'tcd uftcr open^ 
irinl : but can penal law roforniers and 
i.iil reformers l>e therefore aeeiiscd of 
svrtipathy with'criminals as criminals ? 
Mow then can some eiiitors an 1 jmblie 
inea he suspected of vSympalliy with crime 
>imply because they agitate for thehinnaiie 
Ireatment of lU^Tt* .suspects ? * 

It is .true that the o/licially-nlhg^cd 
ohject of these outrages is tlic lihcration 
Olid independence of India, and it may he 
ttic real ohject of some of the men ; and 
Indian newsiinjicrs and public men, tor the 
most }iart, want the political enfranchise¬ 
ment of India withip tlie Hritish Enipin-. 
hat for this reason it cannot he allinncd 
tiiat^thc autlKirs (d‘ these outrages and 
1 ‘Mnstitutional agitators are iu sympathy 
with one another, Ihough tlie word 
•in'edom'^ loosel^-^ covers the objects of 
h-jth groups of men. The annorncement 
of August 20, 1017, and the Reprirt on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms ))uhlish“d 
on July S, 1018, have for'thcir object the 
political enfranchisemert of India within 
tlie British Empire ; and lids ohject, too, 
nia^i lie conveyed hv the expression “free¬ 
dom of In(lia^“ lint would it ,he rcason- 
rd)Ie for this reason to say that the British 
Cabinet and the Sccretaix of State for 
India ajid the Viceroy were in sympatliv 
with revolutionaries ? Of course, political 
animosity and self-interest sometimes 
make menbehrive like lunatiLS. The l*ioncer 
was, therefore, once oliscrvcd trying to 
•‘stahlish a nexus between “moderate” 
constitutional ngit^itors like the late Mr. 

‘ lokhale and the homh-throwers;—the group 
of “exlremis*L” constitutional agitators 
slanding between those two groups. Aiuf 
recently some British and Anglo-Indian 
agitators and British public men of the 
Sydenham type have tried to create pre¬ 
judice against bath the l?ritish Government 
and Indian aspjrants to self-government 
by saying that^ the British Government 
has been playing into the hands of Indian 
Bolsheviks! But no sdne and respon¬ 
sible person, ofheial or non-oflicial, 
attaches any importance to these mad 
ravings. 


*Tresent Reforms not inipelled by 
the War." 

A Reuter’s telegram d*atcd London, 
August IS, says tliat 

Mr. Montagu ijitcrvicwed emphasised that the 
Iiidi iii Reforms wete h.isfd on lintish ideals ol justice 
and iihetty, not {»i tn'rinrin mctlnxis rd repression. 
Mr. Moiitai»u dt'im-d thaf the prc.scut rclorins were 
iin|»<*llcd })y the wnr. On tlie contrary the Uritish 
administrators had always recognised llie pn)gressive 
chaiactcr ol Briti.sli nilc in India. As long as hundred 
niu! twenty s'cars ago Sir Tinniias Munro announced 
that hr lookril lorw.iid to tlie time when the popula¬ 
tion uf Imlia vvoiil i ho suirunontly cnIiglUoucd to 
Iranioand conduct Goveinmciii ior ilicinscivcs. 

If British statesmen want to do a good 
and just tiling in connection with India, 
tlieir env)rts deserve praise. But let them 
not stiy that the British Government in 
India and British oHicials had always be¬ 
fore them the ideal of Indian self-rule 
towards which they had been continually 
and persistently working. For that is not 
the lacL Isolated cllieers likg Sir Thomas 
Munro may have looked forward to a 
time when India would he self-ruling; the 
Manpiis of Hastings even thought that 
India would he independent. But Sir 
Tliomas Munro was luM the Governor- 
(General of India, and before August 20, 
1017, neither he nor any other British 
statesman ever tlech'ired in liis oflicial 
eajiaeity as Governor-General that to make 
India antuiiomous was the object ol 
British tide in India towards which goal 
alI,ofheers had been enjoined to work and 
were working. On the contrary, “Lord 
Morley emphatically repudiated the idea’’ 
that tile .\lorley-Minto reforms “were ir 
any sense a sJLej) towards parliamentary 
government.” And when Lord Ilardingc 
declar(:d the goal of provincial autonomy, 
his words \\;erc explained away by Lord 
Crewe, the then Secretary of State foi 
India. These all go against the claim now 
put forward on lA:halt of British rule it 
India by M*** Montagu. The present inten¬ 
tions of the rulers may be all that they arc 
claimed to be. We are not interested in dis¬ 
puting that claim. But it is not historically 
correct to say that these had always beer 
the avowed or tacit aims of the Britisl 
Iridiarfi Government to which its practici 
always or for the most part conformed. 

In the Montagu-Chelmsford Report it 
self arc to be found sentcnce.s contradict 
ing what Mr. Montagu is reported to hav< 
said to the iuterviewer. In paragraph ' 
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if the report, it is said that the words of 
lie annouuconicnt of Auijiist 20, 1017, 
the .British (iovornnieiiL in the 
•learest terms to tlK\ athjption of n now 
;r>//er towards three hundred millions of 
In the same para^rajih it is 
:aid ; “HithcrO), as \vc -sliall show, we 
lave ruled India by'a S 3 steni of alisid- 
ite pjovei nnient,.” 

“Air. MonLaun denied that the ])nsent 
■eforms were impelled hv the war.” It 
nay not lie saf<; to s ly th.it tliev vveie en- 
irely due to the w’ar, hut that tliey' were 
arp[t*ly due to it, admits ol no reasonable 
loiibt. Even the Montapn-Cheluisf(»rd 
<eport gives one that im()ression ; rule 
)aragra])hs 20-2<s ol that report, 

4 

The Special Congress at Bombay. 

It was tlie dut^y of men of all shades of 
ipinion who had hitherto given their 
idhcrencc to the Congress movement, to 
Ltteiid the S[)ceial session of the Congrc.ss 
it Bombay, ‘or at least to ^ivc it their 
iioral siippoit. A united front was needed 
it the jireseiit juncture of the history of 
ndia. But there has been ;i sjilit instead, 
lo let us be content to take facts as they 
ire. There should, however, be no at- 
empt to give the special session any name 
vhich it does not deserve. It is clearly'' 
u>t a Congress consisting of men of all 
hades ol political opinion ; noy is it n 
"ongress froni which any nicvi of any 
hade of opinion have been excluded. All 
lavc been c((ually welcome to attend * it. 
t cannot, therefore, be spoken c)f as an 
‘extremist” Congress. Apart from any 
;encral reasoning of the above descriptitni, 
t IS clear that it has had tHe a Iherenoe of 
nany prominent men of all parties. Some 
nost influential “moderale.s” and some 
nost inllncntial “extremists”Miave attend- 
d it. It is not possible to say' whether 
he majority of “moderate” public men 
lave attended it, or whether the majority 
vill attend the proposed "moticra ^e” eoil- 
erence ; for there is no definite and author- 
tativc definition of a “public man’* and 
L “moderate public man,” nor has there 
)ceii any census taken of the total number 
)f public men and of moderate public men 
n the country. Neither lA it possible to 
ay whether among the delegates, the “ex- 
remists” or the “moderates” were in the 
najority ; for not only is there no accepted 
Icfinition of “moderate” and “extremist,” 
"terms invented by “our enemies”—but 


no one can^say what kind of criticism o 
the Reform Scheme makes a man a “mo 
derate” and what an “extremist.” 

Ittvoukl be noted, however, that lb 
proposed “moderate” conference is mean 
to he rittended only l)y those who wouk 
be invited by' the organi.sers. It would 
'tliercf(ire, include only a. section of thi 
public, and shut out all the rest. Th 
s])ccial session of the Ctmgress has don 
notblng of tlic kind, and is known to hav 
l>ronght together men like Mr. Mada: 
Mohan Malaviva and Mr. Bal Oangadha 
Tilak. Mcnee the speeitil session of th 
Congress is certainly more rcpreseniativ 
of public opinion than the ' propose 
“moderate” conference is likely to bt 
should all but the invited be excludci 
from it. 

J^E'cn after* the moderate ccmference ha 
taken place, it would not be possible t' 
say' whether it was ibore representative c 
moderate opinion, or the special congres 
was ; for, as we liave said before, there i 
no definition oi' “moderate public man' 
nor any census of such men. Tlie presnmi 
tion, hoyvever, would i)c against the uk. 
derate eonrerence ; for it proposes t 
exclude all but a certain type of politician! 
and may therefore exelnde even man; 
moderates ; whereas llie special eongre.s 
has exeludeil none*; It slumld be mentifjned 
hf>wever, that some moderate and othe 
])oliticians may not have attended' th 
special sess*ion of the Congress out of just: 
fiable or unjustifiable fear of turbulence. 

We liave tried ito describe thtv relativ 
representative character of both*^gather 
ings in as fair a way as we could. Nothinj 
could have given us greater pleasure thai 
if men of all shades of opinion had me 
together and presented the united dcmani 
of India, lint as that has not been th 
ease, we shall be glad t’o find, as we expee 
to find, the resolutions of boith gathering 
*:.Mnbodying many common suggestions fo 
the modification 'of the reform scheme 


Already the proposals emanating fror 
opposite camps have been observed. t< 
cover common ground. We arc real!; 
more united in our c.sscntlal demands that 
(uir enemies would like to recognise or evei 
the prejudices or persoifal dislikes an( 
animosities of many of our public mci 
would enable them to perceive. 

The Advisory Committee* 

The Express says :— 

The Advisory Committee is now sitting to cor 
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idti ihi’ cases ofilio [i.ilitiral detemi-; ;ukI tlic ]»ruco* 
jure that is bcinj^ Killowed is this : ‘!7lic accused is 
.lifjplicd witli a cwpv ul the charges at the Thunu in 
he presence of a police olficcr and he is rtfjuired to 
mswer them in writing; within a short time as best 
<s he could. lie is epjoined not to consult anybody 
j.>r to keep any copy of the charges. Now may ^ve 
isk luiw is it possible for him to answer salishw- 
ordy the charges which the Police had taken care 
o iormidate against them at a iiionunt’s notice i;i 
lie presence of a police otlicer without consulting 
my of his friends, relatives or guardians, ninr’h less 
iiij’ legal adviser, and withnnf being .apprbeil »d llie 
t*h*iiee which have 1 ecu aeciirniilated rtgain>;l him. 

ii the J'\jtrrss is ct>rrt‘ctly iniornual the 
troectluro is very iiiisat isi’aci oi v. 

The Cloth Problem • ' 

KeoeiiUy tin* ohUh proitlfin was vdiisi- 
icred in two pn))lic inccfings in Cak’nUa. 
in (lu‘ last of thvsv Bahn Snrfiulranatii 
llanerjca, who presided, said in the votirsc 
>i his speech , 

I'liev called up‘'O lhe (i<)\ernni sit L<« legnlrite liit* 
oee td doth a< it h:itl ilu«ie in the ease t»f iu>A and 
aiLi* articles. II the lb)vet iimeiJl could r4gui.ile tlic 
• i'uv. of iron wh_\ ,»l should not do the saine iti (lie 
‘rise (.^feloth ? Pul they are tlinnkful tn ilut (b>viMn- 
nent for it had taken sonic actum in the matter 
.imI the people welcomed the regulation oi prices of 
l ull that would naturallv IoUjw. Tlic ‘iovcinmcnt 
Npiissed its willingness to inleiicie in ,lhe ease ol 
iidian mills. Why .should not the same piinciplc be 
‘ llow’ed in the case ol the imported articles f 'I'heio 
ught to be an tijuaiily ol treatment lor ludl-owuers 
'I India and in Gical iWituiu. 'Hut the people had 
heir own duti. They must come >orwarcl to alle'viatc 
h** PutVerings of the pof.itM'people. Why should not 
use Innds and disliibutc the inone3’ to the poor 
x-oplc ? Tiic speaker made a*|>crw)nal appeal to the 
•liirwari gentlemen pnsent to come lorw'fiid witli 
;d‘.s of dhtioticR and saries for distribution among 
he poor people. In eonchisiou the Speaker asked the 
eopk* tOj ab.stain fioui pureh.asing cloth at pre.^eut. 

I h.'it was the only means of keeping down the de- 
n.'ind and the iniincdiaU* result would lie that prices 
hoidd go flown. Thctr appeal was not enough. 
I'ijcv ought to set an example liv subsenbing ii> the 
und. 

Wc heartily *9iipport the views expressed 
n the above extract. 

Resolutions were passed at thv meetini^ 
>u conformityiwith the views expressed in 
die president’s speech. Funds should ba 
iberally subscribed for the free distribution 
ind cheap sale of cloth. Cotton cultiva- 
ioo ahd hand spinning and weaving 
should be resorted to according to the 
suggestions of Rai Bahadur Jadunath 
Vla^umdar, which have been widely pub- 
isbed in many of the English and verna- 
ndar papers of Bengal. 

The Government has already taken six 
nonths to enquire and deliberate, and 
low their cloth controller is going to 
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inaki additional ciupiirios and to conler 
with people w1h> iia\'e k;»ow!eJge of the 
business. We wonder when the enquiry 
and couft^rence stnge will come to an end, 
and the proposed .standard cloth placed 
in the market. 

Communal I^epresentation. 

The following is? one of the Madrus 
A fairs special ('allies, which are notoriously 
reliable : - 

bumbin, Aug. IS— ('unent lejuiris shale that Sir 
}ohn Ilcwcll '.vill be ('hairtnan ol luic f'omiiiillee or 
possibly botli. All now n*;ilise that the battle for 
communal rcpccseiitalinn'^ is as gf>o<! ns won but all 
"ibcr pnint'i of ailnvk .aic slronglv ilcfemleil by 
(»ovcrniT'Ciit Though ii o; csscutial lo remember 
lliat (‘ppoiii to llu luniiMi! table aspects is gxmv 
aig, gcncr.'il icocjaamv-‘>l'th- jiriuciplc of tbi* reform 
.♦iicaris tb.'it i n fine is b-*iimi 1< accept Mi. .Mniitagu'i 
pri>posaIs. I'apcrs aic now disenssiug the lict/tils. 
I'roin ini'-Mo laiy ^tamlpoiiU iht Mclhoilist Recorder 
stronglv ch.'i upioiih sixty miUni '>uLcaRts asserting 
that und'W (lie present sclicinc liicy are unrepresent* 
cil and llicii intviests unpiotccb'd. !>cspite olHcial 
wire pulling which l.s p'asistcjit subtle critics arc ob¬ 
taining everywhere far freer expM’i^sion for their 
views, (ri'aphouc papers iicre devoted very wide 
.sympathetic aLtcntii)!! to borcl Wilbngdon’s coura¬ 
geous speech in the llonibay War Conference. 

The two conunittecs are those for deter¬ 
mining the electoral (inaldic.alions in differ¬ 
ent provinces ^ind areas, and for deciding 
what are to be the reserved and transferred 
subjects in different provinces. It is possi¬ 
ble that there may be a worse chairman 
of those .committees than Sir John llewett, 
but he appears to be about the worst. 

Tile case against communal representa- 
tidn ha.'-**been most ably put liy the Secre¬ 
tary of State and the Viceroy in their re¬ 
port. We do not think the enemies ot 
Indian solidarity will be so easily able to 
dislodge these'* high authorities from their 
ground. If these enemies win, it will not 
do to blame them alone, IViinnrily, our 
religions bigVitry and caste bigotry arc to 
blame*. Wlioever mat' liavc originally 
started the gamo, hcncefortli men of all 
sects must make a strenuous attempt to 
look a^t all |iolitioal and civic questions, 
small and large, from the Indian point of 
view; as distinguished from the merely sec¬ 
tarian or sectioiud point of view. 

As for caste bigotry, though it exists in 
all parts of India, lunatic ideas about 
‘■untouchability” and the power said to he 
possessed hy certain Fanchanias to make 
the “holy” Brahmans and other “high” 
caste men “unholy” from a distance of 
many yards, are more prevalent in the 
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ovillicni j)^irts of Jiiilip than in llic north, 
i the curse ot ‘‘woinniutia! icpivsciitaliuii 
Lccradiiig' t'» casics came upon India as a 
the ‘‘lioly" lunatics of Cnchiii, 
^'lalaliar ruid other s'ni'.ilar “unlonehabi- 
itv”-riddcn rc^iuiis wouKl he more n s- 
)f>nsil)le lor it Liiati aiivljody else ; tlnjuuh 
Jiis docs not al)S(dvc any of ns Iroin res- 
[jonsihility. \V>* utnsl all wcuk lor the im- 
■irovciiK’nl of thcKJhditi' n oi’ ;tll Indians, 
reinemheriii^ I hn ht rl Sj •enccr’vS (d}Scrvalion 
that no one can I)e ptrl'ccHv free niiMI all 
are free, tio oiU‘ can he [^(■rje<’tlv nn»ral tdl 
rdl are niorrd, and no one can l>e pv•^*f'^cUy 
ha])i»y till all are happy. 

'jL'hc ilrilish ]K-<eple arc apt to make tlie 
mistake of thinkin:^, that caste distinctions 
in India are in all respects worse than tin- 
distinction ])elvv<<ii chtSMS and im'ps.s 
in (5reat Ihilain, Ihacli is hetler ajid worse 
than the other in some icspccts. C.'o.tcs in 
India are vcitiiMi {hyisions, cui»t:onlnn 
])ersons ot widely tfilfiiim^ tcouomh'and 
educational standirn^s. Tims .a Ilrahman 
or .'I Kayastlia, or even a raiiah 
('tlion^di far more rarely), may he lieh or 
poor, a professioiiai man or a peas.int or 
a menial, eiiltuied or illiterate. >Soeiaiiy 
the unit>s oi a caste or .suh-eastc )j:Ttmp are 
equal irrespective oi'wt'alth, occupation or 
education. A [loor Flraiiman family niay 
(Hue or intermari V witii a rich Hr.jhmaii 
family. In Uni^^hiud the divisions are 
horiz(jntal. Tliere is j^eiierally no social 
ecjuality and intercourse between the 

Lords and the iicas.'ints, the ^eultujcd 

classes and tlie unedneat^d coster-mongers 
and navvies, and so cm. Ihit the ordiiuiry 
Britisher takes it for granted that a Lord 
or hn Oxonian of the npp6r middle class 
can adcfiuatcly protect the interests of 
peasants and inmers and other w^(^tking 
men ; the oniinary Hi iLisher fni\;vts that his 
jissum])tion is repudiated liy the Labour 
Barty, wh.ose rise and ^growth in p >wer 
would be inexplicable if the assumption 
were true; the ordinary liiiiisher, how¬ 
ever, cannot believe tliat an ludian'man of 
one sect or caste can jirotect the iuitirests 
of another caste or sect. We think that in 
India, too, there will be in course of time a 
Labour Part)', when the Indian labourers 
have received suni'.'icnt tcducatioo* as 
their brethren in England have. Hut 
in the meantime there is no urgent necessity 
for giving atiy class special communal 
reprcscnhition, ju*-! as Sjiecial communal 
representation was never given to British 


labourers oj- British Roman Catholics or 
Britislv Nonconformists. In England there 
was a lime when the door in politics 
and cd,;ieation was shut against certain 
sects by law. There were and are class 
ai/d seclarian riots and dissensions there. 
Here in India, the law cloe.s not exclude 
a'.ivbody from any educational institution 
or iminieipal or local body or legislature 
on tile ground of his caste or sect ; ope 
has only to possess the recpiisite educa¬ 
tional or pru])crty ([ualifieation. The case 
for vommuiial representation was, there- 
fort-, slroi'ger in England at one time 
than it is ill India now. But .there 
has never been communal representation 
in the British Isles ; the jicople there liave 
been all tlio better for it, and have attain- 
('d a j'vradually increasing national soli- 
flruitv. hi ImHn, however, where no 
caste or sect labours under anv legrd dis- 
abilrty, nur British liie.nds like lord Syden- 
I'.am and some Christian missionaries in¬ 
sist on giving communal rcplesentatbiMi to 
some sects and castes, thus obstructing' 
the growth of national solidarity. 

They say Indian Home Rule or any¬ 
thing like it would lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a lir.'ihman oligarchy. In the first 
place, taking it for granted that there 
would be sueh^an oligarchy, until ([uiP 
recently was not* Briti.sii ]jarliamentary 
govei nment ati oligaicliv of [)eers and the 
middle class gentry, and lia^^ it not been 
gradually replaced by a more representa¬ 
tive government ? Wh.il is there to show 
that in India the sjune sort of evoljilion o! 
government would not take place ? lu tin 
second place, w'c den}’’ that Uicre would bt 
such an oligarchy, taking India as i 
whole. Of LhJ*27 elected memliers of tin 
Imperial Legislative Council, only sevei 
arc Brahmans. Of the ol nominated mem 
bers only ope seems toJjc a Brahman. Ii 
the provinces, the ascendanev of the Brah 
pmns is greatest in Madras. In th 
Madras L’gislati\*e Council, ,?o far us vv 
can judge fri>m the names, of the 21 electee 
members nine are Brahmans, and of the 2i 
nominated members, only one or at th 
inovSi two are Brahmans. • In Bengal, on 
of tlie 2,JS elected memhcr.Sv only 4 or r> ar 
Brahmans, and out of the IG nominate! 
members, only two arc Brahmans. In th 
United Provinces, out of 4-G members.(ii 
the Indian Year Book , the elected am 
nominated members arc not shown- sepr 
rately for this jiroviucc), only seven appea 
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o be* Eralinuiny. These liyures arc ha^cd 
n the list of names given in the Indian 
ear Book for 1918. We need not go 
lirongh the lists of all provinces. Ti>e 
gtires given will go to show fhal Indian 
;lf-riile would not mean the estahlishmeid 
I a Hrahnian oligarchy; l()r there is no 
;ason to think that tlic new cleetoniJ 
ales and fiualiiications wiil be more favoi- 
lilc to the Brahmans ilian the present 
lies arc. There are other eonsiderations 
JO, which Icatl io the same eonclu’sion. 

[I no ])rovinee f>l India ilo the liralim.'uis 
oiistitute tile majority of the juipiilation ; 

1 no .province are they tiie ni(»st iinnK’UJUS 
asLe ; in the nuiihern Irdi td India they 
re certainly nut the most prosperous and 
iiiiuential caste ; and judging by thepei- 
eiitage of literaev, tiiey are nut tin* ni(;st 
terate caste in Bengal, Bihar. (Massa, 
inrma, C. V. and Herar, tlie Bunjali, and 
lie I'niteil Ih'ovinees. I liey arc the must 
iterate caste in Bombay and Madras, 
riie^latc has only to make edueatitm Iree 
iiid compulsory, and in a decade the nun- 
ralnnan castes wiJiild show as higli a 
ifiventtige oi' literacy as the Brahmans 
\en in the two iirovinces where the Brah- 
nans arc the most literate caste. 

We do not jiretend that all Brainnans 
Old fithcr high easte men’are angels, any 
nure than Britisli pcerr and upper middle 
lass men are angels. Nor do we lielieve 
-hat British eostennonger*? and Indian 
lariahs arc angels. \Vc tliink it neecssarv 
'j say at the same time that Brahmans, 
darinhs anti Britisli peers are not natural- 
V nioj’c selfish or worse than other men. 
We have to sec what kind of maehinery 
will produce the greatest good iu the long 
run. We find that the United Kingjoni has 
lone tolerably well \vithont communal 
representation,—certainly far better than 
parts of tile Anstro-Uungaria i empire 
cotnnmnal represeiilatioii. We, Liiere- 
iore, as ])ractieal men, like to follow the 
British pret^'cdent, though wc ma_v not be 
able to acaptirc fame as philaiithrifpists 
like theSydenhauj gangaiul Some Chnslian 
nnssumaTies. 

Bureaucratic Campaign Against the 
Indian Press 

The Burma Government was the fust 
to shut out from its prcAuuce legally pub¬ 
lished and circulated newspapers like 
New JmlL-i, The Imliati Review and Ujc 
Amrita Bixzuv Patrika. The Buniab 


Governmeui lias fuliowetl suit and excluded 
from its ]n‘o\iiiee New ■ Judin and the 
C(>Jiitnoij\ycnI. 'flic Bombay (government 
lias adopted a dilfcivnt strategy. It has 
torbi.idcn registi red libraries to subscribe 
for papers like the New 7’/nus, and some 
other [lapers of Sind. In Bejigal, there is 
a list ot a])]n'OY(d n.ewspapers and perio¬ 
dicals out of which alone (lovcrfunent atid 
aided educiitional institutions may choose 
any which tliev \\ant to tcdi.e. JIow free 
we arc I Wefeivenily pray that all laws, 
onliiianees, regulations, Nie., relating to 
the press, may for all time to come remain 
a “reserved ’ subjeet lor the lJUreaueraC 3 ^ 

Government and the Sedition 
Committee’s Report. 

I 

The SeiHlion Commltt.e of 19l<s, known 
as the Itovvlatt Committee, has submitted 
its rei)orl, aii'l t.io\'eriinieiit has published 
it. Uerhaiis (b)vt.niment is now eoiisider- 
ing what action should be taken on it. 
V\'e Md)uiit for the eonsid'M'ation of the 
IiighesL olhcers of the etajvvn a piece ol 
advice wliieh Machiavelli Inas given to 
princes. “Xe\i.r let .i ]uinee,” says he, 
‘'complain tlie faidts ul the pe(#ple under 
his rule, lor f' ey aic due either to his 
negligence or else to his own exam]de.'^ 

It may be taken bu' granted that there 
hus lieeu and is a revt>]ulionary inoveiiient 
confined to a vt ry small section of the 
popiilathon. But nothing haiipcns with¬ 
out a cause. llislory teaches that in all 
e(umtries where Ihere have been revolu¬ 
tionary movements, the causes have been 
political and ceonoinie. (luvernment ought 
ti) find out these causes iu India, and 
apply remedies which will go to tlie root 
of the matter. Without such remedies, 
mere vejn'csslou will not succeed. And the 
repressive measures suggested by the 
Ivowlalt Committee are ealeulaled to 
perpetuate the stale of unrest. 

1 he niajoxit V of the people of Imlia arc 
not tLirl>ul(.iu . (i*Hr(.rnnieiii sliuuld serioUvS- 
Iv con.*ii(.trr why e\ eu a small fraction ol 
such a )>eopie siiouM llnnk ol risking life, 
liir.b and liberty in a hopi.k*'S rebellious 

tempi ag.tiu-'t •uie ol’Ute ino.'-t powerful 
govdiimfuls in liie v/orld. ln“J7re /;\v- 
jhinivou by J’rofc’^sor j. K. 

Seely (Maemil! in ix (.o.. ISho), the people 
(T India in the eighUes of tlic last century 
are tiius characterised 

“.\Vc lidU n pt.pul.’ition wliiolj l)v ludiit ainl 

ii^n^ tneliuaii U absulutdy passivt^, wliioli ua« been 
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raj»{)nna(lcil !>v forci^^u military Govcrmiicnts, until 
he viTv cunceptifK„ ut resistaucc has been lost. We 
,inl alho a population which has no sort of unilv, in 
v'iiich nattonalitie/i he in laveis, one uiider another, 
lid languages wholly niihlcc each other are brought 
ojTcther by rrnnposite diah'M's caused by fusion. In 
•llier words, it is a ]u)f>uhition which for the present 
i whollv incapable oi ativ c^nnnton action As 1 said, 
r it had a spaikofthat eorpenate life which dis- 
inguishes a nation, it eouhr not be lieid in such a 
rasp as we lav upon it. UiO there is no immediate 
ifospect of such a corpf;rate life sjrringing up in it.” 

It is not our ptirpoiic to cxamiiu* in all 
ts details the eorreetiicss of what the 
tuthor savs. Wlial we would ask the 
jovertimeiiL to calmly c<msidcr is wliy 
uiioiiij such a ])(>j)ula lion the idea of re- 
'-ii^tanee has taken hold of the mind of even 
i small fraction, and that prc-cmiiu‘iitly 
n a province wdiich Ang;lo-lndiaiis have 
lUvays despised for its n'al or supposed 
jmidity. It will not do to fasten all tlie 
)laine on the a^itatters. When people’s 
jtomaelis are full they cannot be per- 
aiaded by even the most ^dfted agitator to 
lelieve that they are hungry.The agitator’s 
ivords are Iniitles.s unless they fall on lit 
ioil ; and no sLudeni of history need be 
:o]d what is the lit soil lor rcvt>Iuti()nary 
deas. 

The Rowlatt Committee as Historians- 

The very first sentence of the re])ort of 
the sedition committc runs thus : ‘‘Re¬ 

publican or Parliamentary forms of j^ov- 
rrnnicnt, as at present understood, were 
iieither desired nor known in India till 
after the establishment of British rule.” 
It is a eiiiiously worded sentence. Can it 
mean tliat Republican or Parliamentary 
ibrnis of govermneiit Jinvc been known itx 
India after the establishmciit ul British 
rule ? if so, ill what sense ? In the sense 
that they arc known t(j exist in India at 
present ? (.)r in the sense that llic'people 
of India have come to know, under British 
rule, of the existence of such forms of gov¬ 
ernment in foreign countries ? The nieni- 
hers of llie cominittce cannot certainly 
mean that the British people, aftef estab¬ 
lishing their rule in India, have introduced 
republican or parliamentary forms ^f 
government in this country ; for that is 
not a fact, and in the Montngu-Chelms- 
furd report the authors ,say, “JJitberto 
we liavc ruled India by a system of abso¬ 
lute government.” What the committee 
mean is that republican or parliamentary 
forms of government never existed in 
India, Now that is false, as “every 


schoolboy / knows” or ought to know^ 
as the fact is mentioned in many English 
and vernacular text-books ot history, 
t^liould the committee lay stress on 
the words, at pra^ent titHlcrstoo(T\ 

that would not give them a loophole of 
escape. For it is not a peculiarity of India 
alone that republican or parliamentary 
forms of government as at present under¬ 
stood did not exist liere in past ages. 
Democracy as at ])resent understood is 
thing of modern growth everywhere. The 
Untyclojtacdia Hritnnnica (article Demo- 
erhey) tel’s ns that “Democracy in modern 
times is a very dilVerent thing from wliat it 
was in its best days in Greece and Home.’' 
Similarly we learn from Chambers's Ency¬ 
clopaedia that “the fuodern deinoeraey 
differs essentially’' from the ancient and 
medieval forms.Therefore it is as point¬ 
less and ti.selcHs to say that modern demo- 
erat*y was non-existe.it in ancient India 
(for it was unknown in all countries), as it 
would be to say tlnit steamers \ve?'o un 
known in ancient India, foi steamers wen 
unknown in all countries in ancient and 
medieval times. 

An Unfounded Apprehension- 

F'ears have been expressed in some tjuar 
ters that if the 'Reform Scheme were sub 
jocted to strong criticism, the “boon’ 
might be withdrawn altogether. We havi 
always 0 ()poscd such bcfjgarly fears 
What would be the value of a thing whicl 
lay entirely in the power of other peopli 
to give or with*dra\v at pleasure ? ' 

But that these fears are quite unfoundec 
would be at once clear from Sir John D 
Rees’attituder His curious speech on th 
scheme in the House of Commons has beei 
thus summarised by Reuter 

Sir John D. urged a upcedy carrying out ( 
the proposals ot the Keport. if the establishment ( 
democracy in India led to a period of Hrahinin ol 
tiinrchy that should ijot be greatly deplored. Ural 
mins were the natural leadvrs of IhCpeople of Indi;^ 
The reception of the proposals by Extremists such « 
Mr. Tilak and Mrs. llcsant showed that'the pn 
posals were not likely to give away British power i 
India. 

« 

The logic of Sir John Rccs may b 
briefly put thus : Whatever Mr. Tilal 
and Mrs. Besaut condemn must be a goo< 
thing ! So those who want to have th 
scheme, the whole scheme, and nothin 
hut the scheme, have only to criticise i 
severely to obtain their heart’s desire ! 


NOTE?! 


: 0 


[Vlanhood and Womanhood Suffrage (or 
the Depressed Classes. 

Mr. Bal Gangjadhar Tilak is an ortho-, 
ux Brahman, a Home Ruler, ana the 
lost indueutial Home Rule leader in the 
!>inhay Presidency. And what dues 
is organ, the yfubnUtn, propose in . 
rder to place Brahman oligarchy on an 
nassaiiablc basis ? Why, universal man- 
otfd and womanhood sutlragc tor the 
!c]tressed Classes I V\ ith reference to the 
ifps recommended by the last session jol 
iie Depressed Classes Mission Conferenee 
u- the elevation {>( this section of the 
opnlation, the Ahilimttn has made the 
-llowiiig suggestion 

“In uiir opinion one in ist ifleciivc way tA acoelcr- 

the nplilt nt’the at•]n•c^sc^i brethun ul onis is 
■ ipvocv’i'rv ailuU man ami woman .imonj^sl tluon 

i'i mniiK’ipal ami the fiolilical traiiLhise.Am! 

, ■ feel that Arhilt 1'raiu‘hise will be a ^leal a.sset for 
III-untouchables in tlnir elbirls to conic up to the 
\ :\ of their more lortunate brclliren 

Ouy'contemporary is right. 

* Votes for Women. 

In India women can become graduates. 

I iiey already serve in many flov jrnment 
iiul mercantile olhces, and in Government 
Old private edueationa! institutions. Tliey 
i::anagc large landed estates of their own 
oui some trading con<*erijs, to(j. They 
( M V taxes, and are as mueli afleeted by tlic 
t.i^vs of the eoutitry as men. There is no 
Mason why they slioukl not have the 
viTt's. In provinces where the ])urdah 
iMcvails, it is necessary only to aj>i)oint 
'iualified* wonieu as pfjliing olliccrs, and 
make suitable arrangements for the ideiiti- 
hcatioa of the voters. Votes given to 
women would he calculated to diminish 
drunkenness, improve the sanitary condi¬ 
tion of towns and villages, advance the 
cause of social jiurity, spread education 
among girls and women anil make it 
necessary to pay greater attention to the 
iicalth, education and ge*aeral upbringing 
of children. 

Appointment of European Women 
to High Posts. 

If Indian women were appointed to 
liigli posts by Government, we would 
ujoiec. But recently three European 
Women have been appriiiileil to high 
posts, two as professors in Government 
colleges, one to an assistant secretaryship 
m Ritrma. Owing to the p^cit\’ of 
European men to fill vacancies, the ser¬ 


vices of European women have been requi¬ 
sitioned. So they arc going to be help¬ 
mates of the males in a new way, namelj^ 
in the exploitation of India, in sucking her 
dry. The prospect is’ gloomy from another 
point of view, too. Eor the women of the 
ruling race are likely to be haughtier and 
more tyrannical as ofllccrs than the men, 
and if the former get nervous or odended, 
you have very little hope ol obtaining 
justice at the hand.s of a male bureaucrat 
.superior in oflicial position to the female 
bureanerat. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s Message to 

the Wood National College. ^ 

We take ir{)m the Coiiniio/iu'ea/ the 
following message which was .sent by 
Sir Kabiiidranath Tagore, the Chancellor 
<ifthe National rniversity, to the boys 
ol the Wood National College, Madana- 
palie, on the occasion of the reopening of 
the College, in July, after the vacation : 

livcrv tn*»nb»;( the nifs^cn^cr ul liekt cnmeB to the 
llowtT buds willi iho message of hope for their 
blossoming, liverv morning ihc j-amc light also 
comes to us raising our cm Lam ol sleep. Tlie only 
word which it daily repeats t<i us is': “See.” Hut 
what is that message ol cxpectatiun which this word 
carries ' Wlial is that seeing which is as the llowcr- 
mg of our sight ? Tiic scene which the light brings 
bclotc t»iu‘ eyes is invApi'cssihly great. Hut our seeing 
has .lot been as gnat as the tcenc presented to its, 
wc have not iully seen. We have seen mere happen¬ 
ings, bill md the Lleejier truth, which is measureless 
idv. And yet the morning light daily points its fingei 
to' the world. It bends down uiion a grass blad< 
with a smile that tills the sky and Sfi}^ to us, “See.” 

Dr. Nair’s Liberty of Speech. 

The following telegram will be found 
very edifying :— 

bundon, August 1. 

lij the House fd bords, replying to bort 
bainingtori, bord Blington said that the (»<»veru 
aunt, alter luitl.cr careful coiisuleratioii, especlallj 
referring to Hi? fact that certain prominent lufcani 
had cNprcs.sed views on tlic Kepoit had decidctl ti 
release Dr. .\air from* his underttiking. Simultan 
eously, in view of the uoiMliH'erentiation betweei 
Indians holding divergent views, the Goyernincn 
had furth(«r considered the case of Mr. Tilak wbi 
would shortly arrive in buglund in connection will 
a legtil‘* case. Mr. Tilak had accepted restriction 
similar on Dr. Nair, hut had expressly stated that h 
reserved the right of appeal to the Governincut t 
reconsider his case. The Government proposed, o 
Mr. Til^ik’s arriv.'il, further to consider the cas 
regarding any apiieai lie might make. 

The relevant questiou is nut wbethe 
certain ])romineut Indians had expresset 
views on the Report and therefore whetbe 
others should be allowed to do so or not 
but whether Indians of all kinds ofpoliticci 



'icws w(jul(j Ijc impurtiaily allowctl lo 
)ro('m] to , to'’])Iaco their views 

)efurc the British public. Di\ Xair has 
)cen allowed 'to proceed to Kiij^laud and 
:o carr}" on his political proijaj^anrla there, 
nid therefore justice requires that otlier 
Indians should be allowed to jjfo there and 
iddress the British . pul)ltc,—particularly 
he members of the Indian fleput.ations 
nrued hack alter they had finished |jart <:»f 
-heir dangerous voyaj^e. It is not a case 
.between Dr. Nair and Mr. Tilak personally 
Old in thf'ir private capacity ; and even H 
t were, the British (>overnnient ou^'lil to 
Kive decided at once and said that Mr. 
Ijlak would be Jillowed to speak and write 
)n Indian polities as soon as he readied 
iii^Iand. Lord Islington has simply saol 
-hat “Government proposed, on Mr. 
rilak’s arrival, lurther to consider the 
■ase re^ardin^ any appeal he nii^jjlU 
nake.”^ By the time he reaches IJiiRland, 
^ord S^Menhani, Lon! Lamin^^ton and 
)ther men may I»e alile to disct»ver reasons 
vliy Mr. Tilak ou^ht not t(i be allowedt 
;o express his views on the reform scheme 
n En^IaiuJ ; and the War Cabinet may 
rcry ohligin^lv yicM to the pressure oi 
he Sydenham All the incidents 

'Onneeted witli Dr. Xair’s present visit to 
in^latid are marked 113 ^- an appearance of 
unning wdiich is discreditable to all ‘the 
lersons concerned. The doctor’s malady 
las been as obliging as the War/Cabinet'; 
t left him the very moment he was reacU^ 
or his propaganda on British sojl. * 

But India will h a VC justice in spile of 
he efforts ol her enemies. 

Incidentally we are reminded of the 
eVvices rendered to the cruise of Indian 
eform 113 ^ Mr. Saint Nihal Singli. Keaders 
»f British newspaiiers km>\v how inan 3 " 
irticles he has contributed to the British 
b‘e%s to jdacc the case for India before the 
Iritish public, lluw uiueh more lie could 
lavc dune if he euuU eonimaud sutileieul 
esouvees to keep ten or twenty secretaries. 

Reciprocity Between India and t^he 
Dominions- 

The acceptance of the principle of leci- 
nocity treatment between India and the 
loiuiniutis is, for the most part, bnly of 
heoretieal value. It will not result in 
emoviug any of the galling, injurious 
ind insulting disabilities under which 
ndians labour in most parts of the South 
ifricau Union as regards trading licenses, 


tiie seleeti^m of premises for dwelling am 
trad/ng lunqiases, travelling in tram car 
and rfiilw\a 3 ’ trains, and other matters 
'-Untib Inclians in their country have th 
same amount of jiolilieal power as th 
'white men ol the Dominions have in theirs 
there can be no real reciprocit 3 '. For th 
* conditions and restrictions as to immig!:i 
tion wdiieh an 3 " Dominion may la 3 ' dowi 
would be determined entirely by its whit 
iuhabif ants wdth a single eye to their 6 w! 
iut^TCsts ; but the conditions and restvii 
lions wliieh would be laid down by tli 
(^loverniycnt (d India would not be detei 
mined sole^v or mainl 3 ' by the eleete 
representatives of the iieople.uf Indi.'i 
I'or, jusL as at present the I)nreancrac 3 '^ ar 
supreme in the affairs of the Indian limpirt 
so are the 3 '’ like! 3 ' to remain afeer tlie n 
form se]iemc,.has b/en given eflVet to ; au< 
the bureaucracy di> not act with a singl 
eve t<j the interest ai.^d self-resiieet (jf India 
Of course, tlie recognition of the principl 
of reciprocity will do some good. \It wi 
enal)le travellers on pleasure, men td'bus' 
ness and students seeking cflueatiou to g* 
to the Dominions, and reside there tempt>i 
aril 3 '. *It \vill ena.l>Ie “Indians alread 
permanently domiciled in other Id'itisi 
countrics” “to bring in their wives atii 
minor eliildreii on eoiulition (a) that m 
more than one wife and her children shal 
be admitted for eaeli such Indian and (I: 
that each indivi<kial so admitted shall b 
eerlitied l^y the t 3 overnmen*t ol India a 
being lawful wife or cliild of such Iiiflian.’ 
But the tibsi^i'vance of these condition 
wouUl result in tfic violation of Vhe sant 
titv (d’the marraige tie and gretit hardshi] 
and injustice to married women in man 
cases. ConsMcring the age at Avhieh girl 
are generally married in India and th 
marriage eiistonis prevalent among nianj 
eomniunities, partieulqrbv Musalman^‘ 
the ]duraf wives of a single husbaml ar 
not lo blame for his jjolygam 3 '. Uncle 
tiu* eireumstanees, to compel a polv 
ganunis man to pi'aelieallv' discard al 
his Wives (with their i.-^suc) except one 
wuuld be a great and undeserved wrung t> 
these disevirded wives and their childreu 
We are not pleading fgr the per-petut: 
recogiiiticui of pol 3 \gamy. What wouk 
sutRee to meet the needs of justice wouk 
be to lay down that all the wives wh' 
had been married before the promulgatioi 
of the rctfiproeity agreement, and thei 
children, would be admissible to lb 


THH TAJ M UIAI. 




1.-iiiiaions, j>ltiral wivts married afb'r 
:,at date being shut (Uit. It is\'i curious 
.stance o( human hypuerisy tliat whereas 
kcsLcriicrs arc “horrified” at the thotiglit 
I a man having several wives married to 
ill! urul with religious ceremonies • 

lul theretdre having a social status, there 
. uo sueli horror of practical polygamy of 
V. illicit and di-^reputulde eluirael-er. 

\> regards reeijiroeity in the matter t»f 
niiiiuration, the Ut)nuninns would shut 
‘0 Indian Inoour, and Iiulia would be 


entitled to shut out only Dominion lahotu 
Dut whereas Indian labour''rs require t* 
go to the Dominions, from the Dominion 
it is not labourers who come here, bu 
traders, professional men, Oovcrnnien 
olHcers, men seeking mining and plantiu] 
concessions, ive. This sort of reeiprocitj 
then would be disadvantageous to India 
but would continue 'to enable the whit 
men of the Dominions to exploit India ii 
all the ways in which they liavc hitherti 
done so. 


TUB TAJ MAHAL 

Da uadon. 


What liAc exhaletl what beauly ’ What dc'^ire 
Jirolvt* past tiu' flesh, and in dumb stdnr 

lii'idei than the heart's wilfl teiur 
'] fill *>ieal s-triow* built lids iiVUHilit p5’i'(' i 
t'- white ilame, minai and slender spiie 
It* bade ;iri C;-]: uuiinp. Ids rl/.ap moan. 

\'ain ^ grief for us tr» bliss has grown 

J hi itugh lU'iuit v\s (]iuMicliless and preserving fire, 
...(‘anst Thou not lea\e us to our little cuds, 
Allali I nor our dear purposes annoy 
With something deeper than the e)^e can see, 

As here, where, mr>re than stricken love intends, 
Sorrow is throned on eveilasting joy, 

And Death is crowned witli immortality ? 

FoKGOTTKN WoKIvEKS. 


Ten thousand and ten thousand came and went, 
horgoUeii bjilder.s of one lasting name, 

Kven as fuel perishes to flame,' 

Grapes to new wine, their strength for others spent. 

Yet here tlicy have enduring monument. 

One witii the master’s whom our lips proclaim : 

Deyond the loud irrelevance of fame, 

'J'hc worker lost, in his great work content. 

...Ah ! smile on us who build Tliy housf^ of life, 

Allah ! that we, though nameless, Iiavc the grace 
'To ]>erish giVatly in Thy rising fane 
Whcic Beauty wields pain’s hammer,deatli’s k6cn knife. 
Graig, us oblivion in Th)* shining I'ace. 

All else forgotten, Thou alone remain. 


MCRMtTKS l.N THE DoME. 


Sunrise...The servant makes his morning round. 
And on iier tomb his duster flicks and swings 
With a soft,swish : a raucous be,ggar sings. 

High in the dome, caught swiftly from the ground. 
Murmur *tik 1 murmur echo and rebound, 
Transfiguring those abject common things 
I'o heavenly J^resences on rustling wings 
. Joined in a conclave of celestial sound f 
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...Had we bill ears made pure that we hear, 

.'\ilalj ! bcyoiul this nyh'ig dust of s^iecch, 

Tile authentic Voice that our vain words eclipse, 
Ah I then, the Infinite Iqw murmuring near, 

\ye might oulsing our beggar-whine, and read) 

A Godlike utterance on human lips. 


Tttk Passikc of titk Bmu)Eu. 

h'or her alone, love’s queen, this queenly tomb 
lie planned ; and for himself in thought e.ssaycd 
On Jamuna’s thither margin to be laid 
In a severer pomp of kingly gloom. 

Ah ! vainly mci^o fasliion.fate presume :— 
Steadfast thrOiigii passing tmpires, here arrayed 
In diaalliless beauty he himselfln'uf made. 

Dust by her dust, he finds liis pcifcft doon:. 

Cipcu (‘ 111 * C 3 ’cs, and unto tliem disj>la\'. 

Allali ! the liidden 'I'aj that througli nm slriu- * 
invTsil>Iy we build in passion^ fire 
And lliought^s iiigh sciilpturing. Grant li- e.u h day 
IJeaiitifnl burial, sweet deatli in life, 

And peace at last beside the'I Tearrs Desire. 


jAMl'S il. Co[’Sl.\S. 


HINDU LAW OF STAMPS, COIJRT-FFFS AND COSPS 


LL authorities point to the condusioii 
that a suitor in ancient India was 
not required to bring his action in 
a court of justice by the precious pay¬ 
ment of a duty in the shape of stamps as 
court-fees just as one has to do in our 
British Indian Courts, nor is it evident that 
any process-fees was levied from.him. The 
King’s attendant pcrfoniied the dutic's of 
the peon and process-server. This was'duc 
to the fact that a Hindu sovereign regard¬ 
ed it his paramount duty to administer 
justice without the thought of any reinu- 
neVation. 

Traces ol a variety of fines and costs are 
abundant. 

Ordinarily a successful fiarty had to 
pay nothing to the king. But an unsuccess¬ 
ful party had to pa^' costs to his successful 
adversary who, in his turn, paid a portion 
thereout to the king. 

A defendant who admitted his debt in 
the midst of the proceeding paid a'^ne of 
five in the hundred. If he denied a 
claim but if it was subsequently proved 
to be true, a fine of twice the amount 
was realised from him {Mnnu VIII,‘ 339), 
A rich and dishonest debtor was dealt 
with more severely. He was made to 
pay a fine of twentj’' per cent. {Narncla : 
Colcbrooke’s Digest, vol. 1. p. 378). In 


an undefended or ^'A' ease the fim 

was five in the luiiidred ; in a t^'>n 
tested c.'ise il was ten. All these line 
went to the royal chest. Vajnavalkya i 
much to the,same effect, lie says tbn 
although a litigaht had not to pay an; 
fees pending the litigation, yet he had t< 
pay some costs 'after it warj river. Ili 
statementnvhieh has been translated b. 
Colehrookc runs thus : 

*A debtor s'hall be foi*ced to pay to th 
king ten in the hundred of the sum proven 
against him ; and the creditor havini 
received the sum due must ^lay five in th 
hundred.’ 

Colebrooke’s Digest, V'ol, 1 
C.C. K. NXV, p. 379. 
\'ishnn/dso ordains to the same strai* 
He says that ‘if a creditor, sue before tli 
King and fully establish his claim, th 
delitor shall pay li tenth of the sum provei 
ns fine to him ; and the plaintiff, hayini 
realised the sum due shall pay a twentietl 
part of it.’ 

iColebrooke’s Digest, vol. J, 
C. C. L, XXVII, p. 381) 
All those fines, it is interesting to note 
went to the keeping up of the judicia 
administration of the ancient Hindi 
sovereigns. 

• P. C. Ghosh. 
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I cnii ntvcr bclk'\''c you lost to U'^, 1113 ’’ Iviu^, 
though our povcTt/ is grtvU and deep our shame. 

Your will works hehiiul the veil ol despair, 

and in your own time opens the gate of the impossil)le. 

You conic like unt(» your own house in the unprepared hall 

and on the unexpected day. 

Hark ruins at yotir toueli hecfune like a bud 

in whose boj^nm grows unseen the llower ol iulrdinent. 

Therefore 1 still have hope, hot that the wrecks will be mended, 
but a View world will aik.e. 

\ Ml V ni.» \ V TIT I Arlr>i» 


THE HOW.NFALL Ol 

CiTv Ol- Ptj.\r*ru nnscKiitKi). 

. ‘ * • 

S the traveller enters the lUjapur dis¬ 
trict from its northern boiuuhary near 

S);olapur, he passes., through a vast 

.lesolate plain, absolutely treeless, unculti¬ 
vated and un tenanted by man as tar as the 
['ye can see. For forty miles this stretch of 
['onntry is a monotonous succession of low 
wavy uplands which grow a crop of millet 
Huring the three months of rain but are 
covered with dry, dust-coloured grass or 
expose large patches of blacac trap-rock 
for the rest’ cf the year, tlidden deep 
:un{>ng the ^uplands arc the beds of some 
streams, with a few^ trees and hamlets 
and patches of cultivation, forming ii 
ideasing oasis in the surrounding desert, 
'i'he landscape is extremely depressing by 
rcas*on of its barrenness and dreary by 
reason of its monotony; evj^i the villages 
look deserted on account ^of their ruined 
battlements and houses with flat mud 
roofs and blind walls iill around. 

Half way iicross this plain the southern 
horizon is seen to be pierced by a gigantic 


^ DlJAPl.lR, K'.St; 

faint white huliblc,—the largest dome ii 
the world, standing '100 icet abovr tlr 
gcound,‘which dominates the entire land 
senpe. It is the Gol Giimhny. or tomb o 
Muhammad Adil Sliah. Coming nearer 
as the railway climbs uj) from a dip in tin 
ground, Bijapur suddenly bursts into viev 
like a drcan> city, with its strange «iin 
gling of beauty and mclanchol 5 ’', its sadb 
impressive grandeur derived from pnlac 
and tomb. I “Far on every side the conn 
try is covered with buildings of varicc 
shapes in different stages of dcca 3 ^ 
number of tonilis, mosques, palaces anc 
towers lie scattered in every direction. T< 
the right (i.e., north-west of the city), tin 
\vhijte domes of Fir Amin’s tomb gleam ii 
the sunlight, a i)rilliant contrast to tin 
dark gray ruins in the hmegroimd. li 
front lie the city’s massive walls anc 
bastions, witl\ here and there a stateb 
building towering over the fortifications 
while on the left the colossal proportion! 
of the Gol Gumbaz dwarf its surroundings 
Still further to the left (i.c., north-east o 
the city) the plain outside is dotted wit! 
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TojiiB;., .'liii'Hii' i'; tljr 

nias>i\»' (L'uk ,uray mausoicutn (j1 A'umiI- 
niiillv. {tUiinh. iun:. \XIli,) 

'1 liv cil v walls ciu-lt)SL‘ 2’.L' s^iuarc inilc^ 
(•t I.mtl, lorniintc ail (.'llipse. Aficr cros^iiif* 
tilt* ilot'p nioat, 40 AO icci bri»atl, \vt* 
nurt ih;.-massive ainl strraii!; walls, vary 
infj- in height from TlO to S'Mect, witli an 
average tliiekness of 20 lect aiiO strengLl^* 
taail with lUJ basticms be'-ibes ten at tI k* 
gates. ITie br.'ia(l nwasoiiry platlbria, 
which coiistituU's the top ol the walls all 
around the lort, was protected inskle 
l)y a battlcmcnted curtain wall ten Icet 
high nitining from bastion to liastion and 
loupholetl lor artillery and small arms. 
T'hc strongest bastions arc three, uaniely 
tue Biou Tower (Shnn'i Ihirj) on the west, 
built in looS, and eoutaimng tlie famous 
eannon MnUk-i-Miiiflnu ; the l^^iudn Knsuft 
Hiirjm the south wall, eouipleted in 1(K)2, 
and armed with tlie largest gun at Hija- 
pur ; and the Fivnu^i lUirj, liuilt by a 
i’ortuguese general in loTO with extreme 
durability »nd massiveness. Aurangxif) 
seems to have let the Shnv/A lUtij alone and 
directed the whole fire of his artillery 
against the Landa Kasab tower, ])itted it 
with sliot-marj^s, and breached the curtain 
wall close by. Between this tower and 
tlie Firangi Burj is the Mangah gate, re- 
named Fnih Durwnza alter AnrangzilFs 
victt>nous entrance into the city tliroiigh 
it. In the plain (uUsidc, some ^di.stanee 
south of tins gate, stands tiio. tomb of 
Ikhlas Khan, a convenient advanced pjst 
for the besiegers, which changed hand.s 
repeatedly during the siege, as its battered 
condition graplncally tells tlie visitor to 
this day. As for the five large gateways 
in 'the "city wall, they wei't impregnable 
with the siege ajipliances knovvn in the 
17th century and Aurangzib wisely 
made no attempt to force theift. 

In the heart of the city there is an inner 
fortification, called the <yln ark or citadel, 
forming .a circle about a mile in circumfer¬ 
ence and “a perfect treasury ol t^rtisLic 
buildings. Its defences arc a strong cur* 
tain, with, on the south and east, se^uwaf 
bastions of considerable strength, a inussc 
hniyc or rampart mound and ditch, the 
wliole well-built: and massive. Thc/awssc 
hniyc is very wide, especiaBy on the north 
and north-west, where a second wot ditch 
was cut at the foot of the rampart, which 
on these sides was very low.” But '‘the 
site of the citadel is unfavourable. It is 


almost the Ifjwcsi partolihc cily and is 
comnuinded by the n-iing ground on tin 
north-west, on which is Imilt the Vp{> 
Bnrj. It .seems unlikely that such .i 
eiiatkd c'onld have ever stood for any 
time against, an enemyarmed withartiller\ 
who had forced the city fcyrtifications.’ 
But all llio royal palaces and public ofiic\s 
of the Adil Shaiis were situated ^w^ithii, 
this inner enclosure. (/lomb, Faz. XXlll.i 

Bicoixnin'g or ritr Sirr.r. 

the Mughals began their siege opera 
tirtns on 1st April, l(j.sT>, when Kuhullali 
Khan aid Q isim Kh.'Ui ojieucd trenches 
on the Slialipur or X. \V. side, hall a mile 
from the fort-wall, with a large tank in 
their rear, while Khan-i-Jahan ran his 
approaches near ZniTrapur uv Rasulpui 
ill tlu* west, a ijiile iVom the wall, enjoying-! 
tiig shelter •of Ins l.irge suburb. T!u 
sup|)orting army of Frince Axam wa- 
ported far in the reai^ on the bank of tin 
Bhiina,'^ where the Bijapuriji under Sharza 
attacked it early in April, but were routed 
with heavy loss. 

The Ivmiicror felt it nccc.ssary to g; 
nearer to the scene of war. On 2Gth Apii 
lie left *Ahmadnagar and on 24*lh May 
readied Sliolajiur, wliidi coulinued as hb 
headquarters tiU next year. But at fiis! 
tlie Mughal oifieratioiis were langludl^ 
carried on ; of tlfc two generals of tlu 
siege army, K!ian-J-Jahan was sent oil t( 
Indi, to watcirthc*road from iiaidarabad 
oii29ch May, and Kuhullah Khan to Alimaii 
nagar early in July. Frince A/.am arnvet 
with a large rftniy on ITth June and tool 
over the supreme command, halting ai 
the Bt'gam llauz, due south ol the city 
A iortuight hUerhccamc nearer the lor’ 
and began to advance his trenches, rm 
mines and raise batteries. 

The MughaLs were proverbially slov 
ami clunisy»in taking fdrts by^ siege. ^ J In 
soil round Ihjapur w.as, .n addition 
extremely hard only a femt or tvvt 
below the surface one strikes solid rock 
(7^. N. 452.) The Mughal advane^ was 
therefore, extremely slow and laborious 
And the garrison gave them no rest 
Following the time-honoured Deccani plai 
of war, Adil shah kept 30,000 men in th 
lort for resisting the besiegers, whil 
another and equally large army was sen 
out to cut the Mughal communication 

• M A. gives •*'runj4bhailra"' which is i» 

possible. I suj'gest the Bhhxni, 


jfjj: d^hyntall of uijaffk, 


raid tiic imperial UrriLi^y. For 
c tliau a year after its counneiuremciit, 
siej'c of' I^ijapur was ia no sense nu, 
stmeiit. The Miii^hals simply made 
;emenls in tlie suburbs at two ptniits* 
tried to batter down or undermine 
wall opposite. It was be 3 U)nd their 
er to hem the fort round and prevmit 
ingress and egress. The garrison 
v'd out whenever tliey li! and 
leked the siege trencher, while roin- 
ements and provisions freely enlertid 
tort from outside. 


DwTiCi’hTJi'S oi' lUi: Hbsii-.oivKs^ 


,lHcs beVan to lloek lo Adii Shah in his 
less. On 10th June Siddi Masaud's 
lingent airivefl ’ in resptjnse to a 
[ietie appeal written by.Sikuudar un 
II .\pri). Next* a t jolkonda ^roree, under 
baji Fandit, ariiveil on 1 1 th Augu^jt, 
huaily <>a loth *l>eeembcr a second 
y li'om Shamidiuji under Hambir Kao. 
iht last corps was sent away a tew 
> afterwards to create a useliil dtvei- 
! ]>y ra\'aging tiie Aliiglial dominio!).*^,— 
.isk more eongeiiiai to the AI;.iratlui 
it and military' capacity- 
n the meantime the Mughal cause had 
1 further weakened liy an* open rupture 
h (b)lkonda, whieii .'\uran«g:^ib witli all 
eOorts could iK/t avert. i?elbrc begin- 
g the siege of B jajjur,, he^ had warned 
:> Shall hot to help SiUandar in anv 
r. il lie caicd for his own throne. 

f As early as July IbSl, Sikaiuiar 
i ap]it^iled to Ai-ud» lias.^-au for a 
nsire alliance, and tour month:-. later his 
oy had returned Jianu Oolkoiida after 
ming over the prime minister Madanna 
uJit to the wise policy of all tlioDeeeani 
wers standing side by side against the 
iier from the North. fjntb SlialFs 
valry was also touched by tin* distress 
*■ brother kii^g who was ti mere lad i>f 
teen. 


Arrived at ^Sholapur. Auraag/iii) lutt. 
I a small force under Baliramand Khai 
■A‘at,.'b the Gulkoiida side, (-lihAIay 
■>>>.; lie soon iutcivepted a letter froii 
tb Shuh to his 'agents at tlie Muglia 
at. promising send 10,0(10 men tt 
help of Sikuudai and urging' Shumblu 
du the vSauie. This new • sitviation hut 
he tm.i: at cnee, and, therefore, mi 28ti 
u* Shah Alam wa.s sent with a largi 
ny to* invade lluidarabad, though thi 
duroi knew that ‘‘this ilis[>ei^^ion o 


forces was sure to cause delay and obstrui:- 
tion to tile eiiterpri'je against Bijapur.” 
Khan-i-Jahau who was holding the out¬ 
post of Indi, 30 miles X. H. of Bijapur, to 
guard the route of supplies for the invest¬ 
ing urmv of A;iam, \Vas ordered to join 
Shall Alam. (A/. A. 200-201). 

Friiice A/ani had renehed tlie neighbour¬ 
hood of Ihjapur (22th June, 1865) and 
infusetl more vigour into tlie siege ; but 
tile garrison were no less active. In less 
than n month he had to fight three severe 
battles witii them. On Isl July his trenches 
were ass.died by Aiidur Rauf and Sharza 
Khan, and several Mughal olhcers w^re, 
Avoumied and slain, while the explosion * 
oi'.Llic Friucc's [lowder-magazine destroved 
v")(M) loot-imisketeers. 262; 

-1-50,) Next day the Dcceanis fell on the 
supiiiios eotuing to the siege camp and 
evideiitlv cut it off. Oil 23tli July a 
Mugiinl luraging party' wasattacked with 
heavy loss near Alangali, 16 «iilcs south 
ol the eii V. 

Faminl. 

Nor wcr.‘ tlic Bijapuris fl.e only enemy 
thuf Az im h id to face. A fauiine liroke 
out in Ins camp; tlie oil-ravaged neighbour¬ 
hood of bijapur could yicUl nolooil supply, 
tlic roads from the north were eloseil by 
the activity of the Mafcitlias and t^e 
lloodcil streams, as the rainy season liTTd 
now/.set in.' “(3rain sold a.t Rs. 15 a seer, 
and\thaf too in small quantities.” (DU. 
11)8.) 'rile* hungry soldiers ate up their 
draught cattle and camels, and then began 
to pine away through lack of food and 
slee[), because tliey liiid ti) be ever on tlw.' 
alert to repel the daily sorties of thi‘ 
giirrisoi^ and the iittaeks ol the Bijapuri 
Held iinny rovwig in the open. “No food 
came fr(iin any side. 'Ilie soldiers were 
greatly weakened and many of them died.* 
\BS. 1-50 ; A/..1. 2b*3l. 

• l^'or lack of men tlie Muglml outpost at 
Indi, mkiway lielsveeii Sliolapui' and 
BijVipur, had been withdiawn. and thu*^ 
file foml irom the r»;ise to the siege e<injp 
was closed. [Dll. 128 ; A/..i. 260 ,) Aurang- 
.'lb saw no other iikmh^ ol reaving iiis sor 
thanordering t^im to retiie from Bija 
pur With In- aimy The Frmee held ci 
(.ounciioi war. ain'l tt^ld his ehief oiriccr 

* Dilkv*hi, gol, tint tilt! i-.vplosion tool 

pticc .Uuo ^nrival at iiij ipur, and ilui 

the s<j'ni.J '.I It was laain! <•* r’al liuC) S' 

/;<>•■ oil 
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Mi Khan, '‘The work of the cmnpaitrn 
iij) :)U the co-operation of my 
D/llcrrs. 1 ijayc received this o-rder from 
; 1 k‘ Hnipcroj;. Voiir advice on the (piestion 
nf war or peace, ha¥ite nr delay, is a 
a'ei:;hty thinfr. What is your opinion in 
Lhe present case ?’^ Tiic^v all voted for a 
relreat.. Itut the Prince’s spirit had been 
rou'^ed ; he would not reduce himself to 
the level of his rival Shah Alam, who had 
recently come hack from the Konkan 
covered with dismal failure. Turning to 
his officers, Azam exclaimed, “You have 
spoken for yourselves. No\V listen to me. 
Muhammad Azam with his two sons and 
P..;nni w'ill not retreat from this post of 
danger so long as he has life. After mv 
death, Mis Majesty may eoinc and order 
my corpse to he removed for hiirial. You, 
my followers, may stay or go away as 
you like.” Then the couneil of war eried 
out witii one voice, “Our opinion is the 
same as 3 'our Highness’s !” (ALA. 20'h 
2G-J.). 

MrcjiALs KiiiM'oncKi). 

When this Spartan resolution of his son 
was rcporlcd *10 Aiirangzil), he at once 
took.steps to send n-licf. All the grain- 
dealers in his camp with their 5,U0() pack- 
oxen were despatched to convey loj)d, 
some treasure loarled on many hundred 
!f})a'^e remounts, and mnch inunjtion. A 
strong escort under ('ihazi-uildjii Klmn 
hahadurl'iniz Jang, left the imperialjcafrip 
with the party on ItK October, kGSo, and 
fought its wav to the famished army. 
Sharza Khan at the head of SOOO cavalry, 
hatred their path at Indi,* and during the 
encounter a detachment of Tleccfini horse 
made a swoop and carried off o (>0 oxen 
with their loads, from the centre-of the 
Mughal host. Hut finally tht enemy were 
repulsed, though with the loss of some 
imperial oflicers. 

The ariival of Piruz Jang “turned 
scarcity into plenty in the MnghuJ camp, 
and the famished .soldiers reviven.“ Ili/s 
next success was the cutting ofi of a«iercc 
of OOHO Hcdar infantry, each man carrying 
a bag of provisions on his head, which Pid 
Nayak tried to smuggle into the fort at 
night. loruz Jang, itiiormed ol the 
position of these men by his spies, “fell on 
them before davhrealc and ju)t one of them 

* K. K. ii. ai7^ivi's A i^'rriphic acH.M)iinl of tl'is 
battle: Isliwanfas l)7b. Oil. lao says lliat it was 
touglit at W'lf^thuv. hi A :^01 


escaped the. Mughal sword.’* The outpost 
of Indi was re-established in the middle ol 
Detober and communication between 
Bijapwr and Sholapur was made secure 
ca^gain {M.A. 26r)-’G). 

The outlook now brightened for the 
imperialists in other cpiarters too. Early in 
V)ctober, Haidarahad, the capital of Outh 
Shah, was entered by Shah Alam un¬ 
opposed, and its ruler was driven to shut 
himself up in Golkonda. Many of his 
ofFicers deserted to Shall Alam, and the 
Kiftg wrote to Aurangzfo offering submis¬ 
sion. Tli^ Mughal control over the (Jutb 
Shahi .State was confirmed in March, IGSG, 
when the prime minister Madanna Pandit 
—who had pursued a policy of alliance 
with I3ija])ur and tliV; » Marathas,-waii 
murdered. On 7th June Shah Alam rejoin¬ 
ed yis futherr bringing tribute from Gol¬ 
konda. 




Ax’KAN<;znt Goiis 


TCI Tine SiHT.i;. 


By Ibis tiiiif the .si< };c‘of Bijapu’-luicl 
(IragKicl oil for 15 niontbs with no Jecisiv. 
result. On 2iid Novemlicr 1GS5 tin 
Muphnls liad captured an elevated giui- 
platf'onil near Bijapur and seem to have 
drawn their lines closer round the city, 
(Islnvunlns, 9Sa.) But discord and nnitua! 
jealousy broke put among their command¬ 
ers. The Bijapuris, undismayed by the 
immense superiority of the Mughal arma¬ 
ments and the eoiifiision and faction fights 
in their own government, continued t( 
offer a stubborn opposition, destroying 
the Mughal trenfhes and driving them 
back from the walls. (US. 450.) I'lie 
Ivmperor realised that unless he took the 
command in jicrsou, the fort would not 
fall. As he told a holy Shaikh of Sarhind, 
“Iliad hoped that one of my sons would 
take the fort; but it is not to be. So, 1 
want to go there myself and see what kind 
of barrier is this bijapur that it has nol 
been forced so long.” (M'.A. 276.) Oi 
*14tli Inne IGSti‘he lelt Sholapur and 01 
3rd July readied Kasulpur, a suburb west 
of the fort. Orders were at once i-ssiied t< 
press the siege vigorously. “Uc ordered 
Firuz jaiig and the Chid of Artillery tt 
work even harder at night than in the dai 
and ad vane! the trenches. The circum 
fereiiee of the fort was divided into sec 
linns and distributed among bis generah 
fnr investment.” (U.S. iril.) Workiiit! 
under their master’s eyes the sappers earriet 
the galleries to the edge of the moat in : 
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liurt time and the city was completely 
:Ieaguercd. But even then it took*him 
) days more to capture jt. 

The Emperor had brought Shah Alain* 
om Sholapur, and with Shah Alam he 
id imported the chronic rivalry of hisT 
)iis into the siege. This Prince, now the 
(lest, commanded the sector opposite the • 
orth-western orShahpurgate and wanted 
steal a march over his brother Azam, the 
i-neral in charge of the siege. During his 
)ng viceroyalty of the Dcccan, Shah Afam 
ad always been fi*iendly to^hc Siiltans^of 
ijapur and Golkonda, an<] he no'v opened 
correspondence with Sikaiidar Adil Shah 
tid his ofheers to elVect the peaceful sur- 
Mider of the fort and tlius rub Azam of 
^10 credit of being* called the captor ot 
ijapur. One of his confulcntial oHicers, 
hahOiili, even used to chtAjr the fort in 
‘cret to negotiate with the garrison, 
.'ihle Syed Alam, tha agent of Sikandar, 
''Cii to visit the lh*inee in return. **lt was 
iijiottsihle fur these intrigues to lemain a 
.‘cret, with a jealous rival like Azam Shah 
atehingcloseathand. ThedrunkenruIlian 
lid babbler Shah tjuli, when visiting the 
renches to change the guards, used^to shout 
the hijapuris on the wail, ‘These are 
our friends. Take care not to shoot your 
inskets artillery and stones this way'.* 
he matter became the ealk of the camp 
nd rciichcd thecEirs of Muhammad Azam 
hah and otthc IhnperoT.’’* (K.K, ii. 820- 
:M.) Shah Ouli was arrested and put to 
c turcaud betrayed the whole plot and 
lie narr^es of his accoipplices among the 
‘rinec’s servants. Shah Alain was cen¬ 
tred, but he disavowed Shah Ouli. Some 
\ the olliccrs incriminated were thrown 
do prison and the others were expelled 
om the camp,* (2HLh Aug.) and the Em- 
V ror’s heart grew bitter against his eldest 
iirviving son. (Ai./l. 293 ; jshvvardas, 
u0/>10ia.) , 

SrFKEKINGS OE TH*; BESIEGKI). • 

V. 

The result of this silly backdoor diplo- 
laey was to “throw the Bijapur enter- 
'I'ise into confusion.” The sufferings of 
lie besiegers were aggravated by a scar- 
ityt‘v\diich was raging in the Deecau on 

* M.A. 20a says that .some ofi the,c secret couriers 
ere cx-vutecl. 

[ Ishwardas draws a lurid picture ol tlic famine of 
ruin nad fodder in the Mughal camp and the conse- 
nenl epidemic ol fever and ilux. nut the uflicial 


account of the failure of rain that year. 
(K.K. ii. 317.) But the sufferings of the 
besieged xyere ten times worse. The 
Mughals could now draw their supplies 
from all parts of India, the Bijapnris had 
to depend solely on their sterile neighbour¬ 
hood. As the lines of investment were 
drawn closer round the city, the supply 
failed altogether. “Countless men and 
horses died within the fort”, and from lack 
of horses the Deecanis coulil not follow 
their favourite tactics of hovering round 
the enemy and cutting off stragglers and 
transport. (K.K. ii. 322; DU. 202.) 

In the cxtremily of the siege, a deputa¬ 
tion of Muslim theologians issued from the , 
city and waited upon Aurangzib in ^iis 
camp, pleading, “You are an orthodox 
believer, versed in Canon Law, and doiqg 
nothing without the warrant ofthe Our/m 
and the decrees of theologians. Tell us, 
how you justify this unholy war against 
brother Aluslims like us.“ Auraugzib was 
ready with his reply, “Evciry" word you 
have spoken is true. I do not covet your 
territory. Kut the infidel sou of the infer¬ 
nal infidel (meaning Shanibhuji) stands at 
your elbow iind has found ri;/^uge with you. 
lie is troubling Muslims from here to the 
gates of Delhi, and their complciints reach 
me day and night. Surrender him to me 
antf the next moment 1 shall raise the 
siege.” 153.) The scholars \^rc 

reduced Iq silence. 

shortly after Aurangzib’s arrival the 
sa^ had J)een carried to the edge of the 
moat, but the filling up of the ditch seemed 
an impossible task. “From the fort walls 
the artillery struck down whosoever reached 
the edge of thc*diteh. None durst sjhow his 
head. For three mouths the broad and 
deep moat remained unfilled. Then it was 
proclaimed that every man throwing a 
basket of earth into the moat would get 
lour annas for it. .But when many of the 
men were struck down the labourers gave 
up the work. Then one Rupee tind finally 
one goid coin was given as reward for 
tliroj^ing one basket of clay. The work 
was now done incessantly. Every man or 
beast that died was dragged and flung 
into the ditch. Nay more, some godless 
workepeople, inspired by greed, threw 

liistory nnd Dilkashn (whose author was present in 
the cainp by ileputy) arc silent about it. I fear that 
Iswardas has transfcircd lo the sic^c of JJijapur what 
luippencd at the sicRc of Oolkoiula. 
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iviu^ men aiuJ women into the ditch and 
.ook away their money ! By dint of hard 
:xertion many of the trenches were carried 
:o the moat anfl it was almost filled up/' 
Ishwardas,'101/>.) 

When this stage was reached, Aurangzib 
m 4th September advanced his tent from 
-WO miles in the recr to a place immediate- 
y behind the trenches, i'hither he rode 
ully armed, by a covered lane, and received 
:he salute of the investing ofheers. Next 
le rode to the edge of the moat to inspect 
he battery raised to command the l(jrt 
lastion and to learn for himself why the 
oniiuest was delayed. The Mughal 
wops, inspired by the Emperor’s presence 
ind words, attcm])ted an assault on the 
vail opposite. But it failed. The Bija- 
)ui'is fired briskly at him and his vortegv, 
ntlicting much loss. (Ishwardus, 102a : 
iS. 402 ; M.A. 27S.) 

Tiiii h'AM. or Tin: i.ast Adu. Suau. 

Bijapur fell a week after this date, but 
lot to assault. At these proois of the 
^riin determination of Aurangzih and the 
ompleteness of his preparations, tlic 
larrison lost Jieart. The cause of Llie 
I'Jil Shahi monarchy was hopeless : the 
;iug was a plaything in the hands of 
elfish nobles, the cidmiuistration could not 
lossibly be reformed, the dynasty eouid 
lot be restored to real |}ower and pros- 
)crity, and all hope of help froui outside 
vas gone. The future was absoluleV 
lark. For what master and with what 
irospects would the Bijapuri generals eon- 
inue their resistance to the Ijitter end ? 
iven to Sikuudar Adil Shah himself it was 
lardfly a change for the worse to pass 
rom being the puppet of his ‘‘mayors of 
he palace” to become tlie pensiontir of 
^urangxib. < 

So judging, Sikandar and his oilieers 
leeided on capitulation, as the only means 
if preventing useless blooifshed. {B.H. 452.) 
4ie garrison had by this time been reduced 
.(> 2000 men. (DiL 203.) In the ni^nt of 
>th September the secretaries of the 
Jijapuri leaders, Nawab Abdur Rauf and 
iharza Khan, waited on Firuz Jang and 
liscussed terms. Next night their masters 
hctuselves visited the Mughal general und 
igrecd on behalf of Sikandar to yield tlie 
ort. On the 11th they repeated the visit 
,nd were introduced to Auraugzib w'ho 
cceived them wdth favour. 

Sunday, 12th September, IGSG, saw the 


downfall ,ol the Ihjapur iuuaareh 3 
Amid;,t the tears and lamentations of he 
subjects who lined, the streets, Sikandai 
the last of the Adil Shahi suHans, gave u 
his ancestors’ throne and issued from th 
capital of bis house, at one o’clock in th 
alternoon, in charge of Rao Dalpat Jiuudel; 
and some other ini])ciial ofticers whor 
I'iruz Jang had sent into the fort. Th 
fallen monarch cast a last look at 
royal city, henceforth to be widowed of he 
lord,* and passed out of the Shahi gat 
(of the citadel) towards Aurangzib’s earn 
in'KasulpUr. As soon as he came in sight 
the imperial band struck up the music c 
triumph jiroelaiming far and wide th 
crowning success of AJughal arms. Firu 
Jang with many other riobles of high ran] 
advanced to the gate to welcome th 
captive and lead' him to the Emperor. 

Meantime the large tent which servci 
as the IJall of Public 'Audience in Auran^j 
zib’s camp, had been richly decorated fo 
this historic scene. “All the high graiKlee 
and njiiitsuhthtrs^ great and small, had b; 
order come full^” armed to the Hall am 
each taken his stand ;it his jiroper place 
Bahramatid Khan, the superintendent c 
the Private Audience Chamber, marshallci 
the ranks and regulated the ceremony.' 
(Ishwar, 104 a.) When Sikandar arrivet 
at the door of th^’ tent, the Chief Pay 
master, Huhullah Khan, with a train o 
high olficers, wclcofntd him ynJ usherci 
liim into tlie 4’rescnce. The fallen monarcl 
made his bow at the fool of the coiKpieror’ 
throne, tiis extrenv- beauty' and co.nbinc( 
grace of ^Mjulh and royalty exciUd uni 
versal admiration anti pit^^ for his fate 
Even Aurangzib was touched ; he spok 
soothingly to Sikandar, “God’s grace b 
on you ! You have acted wisely am 
chosen your own good. 1 shall exalt yoi 
with many fuvours and gifts. Be composec 
in mind.” Tlien he seated Siki'udar on hi 
right hand, close to his grandson Muiz 
uddin and presented him with'U gorgeous 
robe of honour, a dagger set with jewels 
worth Ks. 7000, a pearl necklace with at 
emerald pendant, worth Ks. 13,000, i 
jewelled crest (ka!gi), and costly luacc 
The deposed sultan was enrolled amdn^ 
the Mughal peers with the title of Kia/ 
(lord)and a pension of one lakb of Rupcci 
a year was settled on him. The Prinec! 
and nobles present shouted their congra 
tulatious cind made the customary lire 
seals to the Emperor. 
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After tlie vosj)cr piru’cr, Si^arulnr was 
liveu leave to retire rind was eoniJucted 
o the tents erected tor^bim and his family 
%ithin the enclosure of the imperial re- 
idc’ucc. All the Bijapiiri oiHcers were 
aken over into Mughal service, their chiet?i, 
\i)dur Rauf and Sharza Khan, were created 
’.-luizaris vvitli the titles of Dilir Khai/ 
ind Rustam Khan respectively. Imperial 
ifHcers took possession of Itijapur and 
ttached Sikandar’s propert}'. 

i 

ATO?AX(ii:m^ Kxtrks BijAPri?. 

A week .afterwards, Aurang-rih’s 
\as .removed from Rasulpur to a tank a 
nl'^ o'nt>iide the AJapur gate. That day 
llith Se()teiiiber) the victor, seated on a 
)ortal)le throne, roile into the fort by \vr\y 
i the treneiies of Saf Shikan Khan and 
iie southern or Mangali gate, wliich had 
lU'O been chosen for the assault. Along 
:k roads ol the city, he marched, scalfter- 
handfuls of gold and silver coins right 
.nd Jeff, anti viewed the fort walls and 
lastionsaiid tlie palaces within the citadel, 
i'iien lie went to the Jama Masjid and 
eitdercd two-fold prayers to (tod for llis 
ivours. In Sikandar’s palace Ite rested 
.;r sonic hours and received congratulatory 
iierings from his courtiers. All paintings 
m the wall drawn in violation of the 
iiiranic law that man* should not pre- 
faniptuoiisly vie with his Creator by 
pieting li\;ing beings, were ordered to be 
rased, and* an inscription recording 
iirangzib's victory was placed on the 
finous cannon Malik-i-maidari. In the 
veiling the Pinperor rettirned to his camp 
uiiidst a salvo of artillery. The Alangali 
ite was repaired and newly named the 
''*te of Victory (P^ith Dnrwazn). 

BIJAPUR IN KUTX. 

Complete desolation settled on .:he city 
' ! Hijapur after the fall of its iMependent 
l.vIK^s^ 3 ^ Fro'iii a royal capital it became 
'he scat of a provincial governor. The* 
' vemic of a kingdor^ was no longer spent 
'nit* there was no resident royalt^^ or 
! ohflity to foster the fine arts, no court 
‘O maintain a .vast crowd of idle but 
‘ aitured dependents. Two years after its 
'■‘UKiuest, a terrible plague swept away 
more than half its population. ^ A lew years 
J'ter, Rhimsen noticed how ‘tbc city and 
equally large suburb Nauraspur looked 
deserted and ruined ; the population was 
'' itt^red, and even the abundant water 


supply in the cifv wells had suddcnls* 
grown scanty ' {DiL JO.'l ; ^^.A. BIR.) 
Rijn pur hatl formerly hycn a city of 
s[>lcii(lid se[>u!clires ; and it, henceforth 
continued as a disilial example of departed 
greatness,—a vast city covered with long 
lines of fallen houses, ruined mansions and 
lonely patches of jungle, stretching far and 
near in a waste whose desolation glimpses 
of noble buildings, some fairly preserved, 
otljcrs in ruins, make the more striking.” 
Hab its interior is a dreary waste, with 
almost nothing save fallen palaces and 
roofless dwellings overgrow'n with custard 
apple and other wdld shrubs, while an 
occasional unharmed tomb or mo«qc4c 
makes the surrounding desolation the 
more complete.” ‘‘Mournful as is the 
desolation, the picturesque beauty of >he 
buildings, the fine old trees and the mixing 
of hoary ruins and perfect buildings form 
an ever changing and impressive scene.” 

itnzvtieci\ xxiii, odS, oTi'l.) 
Al)ove the whole scene the Ibfty domes of 
many kingfy tombs brood in silent but 
winkless reverie upon the buried royalty 
and de parted greatness of a city that was 
the queen of Southern lndia*for a century. 

Death ok Sikandak Aoil Shah. 

We may here conveniently follow tlu 
Iasi Adil Shahi Sultan to his grave. Aftei 
being carried about in the Emperor’s tfiain 
for some time, and begging in vain for th( 
tr.' iis-Krishna district of his late king 
dom to Iv* to him as a fief, he wa; 

lodged in the state-prison of Daulatabad 
Here is a lew small apartments almosf 
overhanging the steep hare side of the hill, 
he sighed out "many years of his life in lh< 
company of a brother in misery, Abu' 
Hassan, the deposed sultan of Golkonda 
Later he was*carried about with the cam} 
of Aurangzib, a captive within the limits o 
the gnhilhnr tenths, in thc^ keeping o 
Haimduddin Khan Hahadur. In this con 
dition he died on 3rd April. 1700, at th< 
foot of Satara Fort, which Aurangzib wai 
tfu^^*]»esieging. {Akhhnrat, 4^jo2.) He hac 
not even completed 32 years. Having 
ascended the throne when a boy ol loui 
only, he had passed 14 years as an im 
potentf puppet iif the hands of his minister 
and another fourteen years as Aurangzib’ 
prisoner." (BS. 453.) 

" B.S., 4.Vj, tells H story that Auranpzih murdere 
Sikandar by mean* of a* poisoned melon, in ordi 
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Acconiiii/j: to Srkfindar’s dying wish, 
his mortal remains were carried to J^ijapiir 
rind buried at^thc foot of the sepulchre of 
Ills spiritur^l guide, Sliaikh Fahiinullab. in 
a roofless enclosure. As the bier of the last 
of the Adil Shahis entered the capital of 
his fathers, the whole city went into 
tnourning ; ‘‘thousands of women wept, 
broke their bracelets and performed such 

:o deprive the ol*! Adil Sliahi ofiicers the plea of that 
:hey had a master other than Auranjjxib. The story 
las a Manuccitin rim;, and Itnds a place in Storiu do 
\Iof*oiy iii. lOo. The author o! /i vS. (jualifics his 
datement by utlcrinj; the pious erv, '‘The bunion of 
:hc proof lies on the orif;iijal narrator ! ’ 
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other ecmmoiiics as it they had heci 
widowed.” 4r»r».) 

And well they might do so. Trut 
"theirdcing had been deposed fourteen year 
pgo, and during his whole reign he ha( 
never governed by his own will. Ihi 
under him they had at least had a king c 
' their own ; they had formed a nation an 
an independent State, instead of being ; 
mere province of an alien empire, ruledfr b 
a mere officer who had to take bis order 
from a capital a thousand miles distani 
IvVeii a subject race li^eth not by brern 
alone. 1 

jADTTXATn SVRKAU. 


TIIK MILK-SIIPPLY OF CALCUTTA, ITS HTOIUNIC, 
t'OAlMEKCIAL AND SOCIAL ASPEC I S 

Rv CnvsiLXh Bosr:, i.s.o., M.n., 


Hygienic and Commercial Aspects : 

MKAST’UKS RKCflMMKNDKl) KOU 
IMPROYKl) AND IXCREASKD 
Si’rrLV. 

“^0 long as the present conditions of the 
bousing and milking of cows will 
^ continue, the public of C^^lcutta can 
not avoid drinking more or less ti\rty 
milk. " 

StHTRCEsoF Infection 

^Thc cow-sheds arc generally filthy, 
5 ver-crowdcd, ill-lighted ana ill-ventilatcd. 
The floors often remain thickly covered 
with a mixture of decomposing dufig and 
lirine, and the animals stahd, sit or lie 
iown thereon for 24- hours. A thick crust 
of dried exerpta could always been seen on 
the udders and bodies of the animals 
which arc seldom properly washed. An 
offensive smell could always be noticed ^*n 
entering a cow-shed. Swarms of n^«^:!ind 
mosiiuitoes complete the picture of jin 
average cow-shecl in a ‘gowala bustee* in 
Calcutta. Milk is drawn morning and 
evening in these dirty insanitary holes by 
men wearing dirty clothes and with un¬ 
washed hands, and it is collected in dirty 
vessels. The rubbing of the hands on the 
lirt-laden udder of the animal during milk- 
ng and the incessant lashing of the tail to 


drive off flies and mosquitoes cause many 
])articlc* of excreta to drop into the freshly 
drawn milk and make it unsafe and unf 
as food. 

The enforcement of the Municipal regi 
lations in Cal^l*utta has undoubtedi 
improved to some extent the state ( 
matters so fai as'the housi.ng of cows i 
concernedy but the men, the animals an 
the milk-pots do not show any appreciabl 
sign of improvement in their sanitary coi 
ditions. Perhaps the deep-rooted ide 
among the Hindus that cow-dung, fa 
from being filthy, is a purifying substanc< 
has much to account for tlie indiflerence c 
the gowalas to take proper precaution 
against contamination of milk by the aVl 
of the animals. Then -again the fact tha 
hands arc universally used,in this countr 
for taking food makes people think lighll 
of the general habit of touching fotid b 
hand, and this might account for tii 
practice with the gowalas of dipping thei 
dirty hands with the measuring pot int 
the milk-can without for' a moment reahi 
ing the objectionable feature of the acl 
Moreover, lihe cleansing of a vessel wit 
water, irres|)ectvve of its source and chai 
actor, is usually considered sufficient ti 
ensure its cleanliness. These ideas am 
practices have grown hoary with age am 
cannot be easily eradicated. They ar 
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rcsponsil»lt* Ifn' tlK- tonl.'ftrniiiatinn 
i iiiiik in tiio Ljowala’s lumse ; tin-y c:\n h'* 
uioYcd only by lon^ eilncatioii 

lid training. • 

The milk is transported in w ide-inoutb- 
i open vessels to the place of sale or* 
■livery and there it remains iineovercd 
itil disposed of. Dust and dirt of till 
ilds easily have access into it, llics Ironi 
iiibtful (juurters conic and sit upon it, 
id otlensivc-sineUini^ i^asrs ;.;eL absorbed 
\ ti. In order to prevent sjiidiiii^ diir/in^ 
iHSjifirt, (^reen * date-palm leaves or 
indJes ot straw an* oiten pnt liito tin’* 
,it and this constiint(‘s an addttioa.al 
‘‘irr** ol iiifeetinu. 

MmOI 1, 'DAliOI.-^. 

'{ o ,!<ive the ^o wains ag (j[>pai 1 nnit v 
. i<.arti bow to pro hiee elraa*fnih:, one or 
\o model dairies on a sm.-tli “.eal'' ^Ijcuild 

■ startl'd in t'aK'nfla under ihe dneel 
1 1 iinuenien[ oitlu- Cca'pora 1 ion and lie- 

■ d ftowalas sluudd lie ene<nirai^^nl l<» 
,of. t hes(‘]»laees a n<l see wnli liieir own 
. s the work done 1 here indeiail. Ih*i/es 
' the shajie oi inonev or cattle should bi* 
anually <;iven to men who keep elean 
.'v-sheds and elean aninuds and who 
roduce milk under most .cleanly coiuii- 
‘ons. The Aluaieijiiility ca?) inn stalls of 
s owMi to sell the prudne’e of these model 
dries which should i’orni in the main so 

tally trainiit|^» schools for the ^^invalas ; 
at there will be no dearth of local market 
-t tlie jiroduce. 'J be Batjbazar model 
airy ilidmot succeed be(^in*^e the authori- 
ics wanted the gowalas to keep their 
ovvs in it which they could not aj^rec to 
o tor obvious reasons. The cows tire 
Mifilly looked after in the houses of the 
:a«mlas by their womcii-folk ; this could 
oi conveniently he clone in a puhli*' dairy, 
.nd hence no gowala could be i«duccd to 
ake his cowr there, lie wotdd j»ladly 
''Uie and learn tlic iinprf'ved methods of 
iroducin^ milk in a model dairy but 
vould on grounds ot economy, con- 
wiitaice and social customs, remove liis 
•\vs there. 

It is no doubt very desirable, <>n both 
anitary and ceoi^omie grounds, that all 
ow-sheds and dairies should i)e removed 
'utside the town as has heen s^iggested by 
dajur Matson and the Chainiiau ot the 
-aleutta Corporation in their able reports 

the Subject of milk-supply i'n Calcutta, 
1 am afraid that it will take a 
42i4-:i 
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long time bi hire this .scliemc (‘an be 
I'ompletelv carried (uu. In the mean- 
lime, we inusi not sit idle and allow tlio 
existing uasa Lislaet ory state* of things to 
continue. We must * edue.ite fhc people 
concerned in the ti* nle i»o\v to produce 
milk imdcr the best hygienic conditions 
and the model dairies suggested al)i»ve will 
go a great way to help us in attaining 
this obj.'ct. It cannot Ik* dcnieil tliat there 
iU*c serious soci il and tiuaneial di(hcnltii*s 
in tlic way of the g >v’alas leaving thi.ir 
family homesteads and scttiuig tiicm'-eivcs 
in strange places outside Calcutta to carry 
on their trade. It will Lake some time tor 
them to get over their seriijjles and dijV* 
enltii*snnd to niider^land and appreciate 
tin* undoubttd .nlvaiilages of removing 
their trade oiUsi>h C.d. ntta, as advised l)y 
experts Bat I believe tiiat tlic moral and 
ei)ucaliv‘* inllneiie • <>i the mu.h i dairies 1 
have suggesit'd, \v i!l In Ip a great deal te 
solve tile diili{'ult pniblein ol the tinal 
vaiiigiation <4 the gowal.i ]>Mprtlatlon jiajuj 
the eilv into the country, 

* iK v/l\a, i.Ui il NU. 

It is often and often* found thal 
as soon as a cow gives up milk, tin 
gowaias try to sell her to iinteliers tc 
avovl the exi'cnses of m iintaining tht 
aninijil until lier iie;ct milking pi.riotl and 
to make r,ooni for another milcii-cow in4i*i 
a 1 re at 1 y »e.* c r-e r (»w d ed e o w- shed. As t he^ 
generally Imv cows of good breed yielding 
a fairly large (luantity of milk, such prac 
tiee causes scrhins waste of cattle of gooc 
milking eaiiaeity .'ind stops ^lerpetuatior 
of their speeicJ^. The gowaias are coip 
pcllcd to trdee to this wasteful practice foi 
financial reasons only, and it could b< 
prcvcnl'ed bv^ devising some means l)^ 
which they could maintain the cows at tin 
least possible cost and incamvenicnee dur 
ing their dry period. This can he cffeclct 
by starting grazing farms by privab 
enterprise, where these cows eaii be takei 
a;id cared for till their next milking pcrioi 
at il -r^asonahle co^^t- Attempts have heei 
made by certain ])liilanthropic societies 1( 
start a few grazing farms near Calcutta 
Tlic<e, 1 am told, have not proved success 
1‘ul antf 1 have grave doubts as to whethe 
such an undertaking will ever succeed un 
less managed on sound bm-incss method 
and pfiriciphs. Here is a field open to nr 
counti'ymcn for launching a new busines 
with moderate capital which ma; 
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JliinnU'i\ <iovci<)|) ;i jiru^pc'ron'-. 

(iiKvni. 

A new joint stock company 1‘as, I iiiulcr- 
taiid, just I>^cti started nn Icr the name 
The Cattle Preserviirjj: Coinpanv Ivtd/' at 
(), Old Post Ollico Street, Calcutta, witli 
he object of supplying pnre milk at a 
oinpar.itivelj'' chcaj) rate in Calcutta, 
hey also propose to jirovide for extensive 
;razin^ groundsnearCaleuLta where cattle 
vill he taken care of at a small cost duriiii^ 
Irv period. 

DAiRV-l'AIiM. 

To ensure |)ure mdk supply in Calcutta 
>n a large scale, (jne tn* more big dairv> 
urnis sliould be started (uitside Calcutta 
)n the joint stock e<mipany principle, 
t large piece ol land sh()u]<l be s'-ciirv 1 
rhere the cattle will be located, fodder- 
‘rops will be eidlieated, and suflieient 
'round set apart fe»r the grazing ol 
.he cattle. It should be near a railway 
;tatiou to ensure (juiek transport of the 
produce ;ind slionld he under (.lie maiiagi- 
nent of an <‘xpert assisteil by one or more 
•omiK'tent veterinary as-i daul s and 
‘beniists. It slH)nld be provided with ;i 
aboratorv f<¥* both chemical and baetei io- 
logical analysis ot milk, a velennarv 
hospital and laboratory ior treatment ot 
sick .animals, diagnosis of cattle-disease 
and nianufaetnre of vaccines, and should 
possess adeejuate arrang<-ments for 
pasteurisation of milk. All milr shouVl I)e 
produceii there under approved sanift'iry 
;'onditions, pasteurised, and llie/i senCont 
for sale in slcrihsod locked cans with taps 
lor drawing out the milk. Besides milk, 
the manufacture of other milk-]U'oduets, 
such as cream, butter, Vresh milk-eurd 
(ehhana), curdled milk (dahi?, condensed 
milk and dried tnilk, for wh*eh liieo?' is such 
a large demand among th'e Indian com¬ 
munity, may be attempted, if surplus milk 
is available. 

Jt has been suggested that a tiairv-farm 
of this kind should he organise!,1 by the 
Calcutta Cor])oration and conducted unifer 
its direct control. While adnutLinft^<:bat 
there arc certain advantages in this pro- 
pos.al, I am doubtful wliether it could be 
run oil the same economic scale as by a well- 
organised private comji.fnj', and tfius one 
of the chief aims, viz., the cheapening of 
the supi»ly, will not he attained. More¬ 
over, the present time is very ojiportune 
for a private enterprise of this kind. The 
national consciousness has been roused 


and a 'a;«iera! .'i wakvning is visible iitM-. 
(UK" end of the country to the othci. 
Elucatcd India hns begun to recognise the 
' stern, fact that for the salvation of thv 
country, the methods hitherto pursutni 
'will not do. that commerce and industry 
must be (leveIo])ed and that he himself has 
to play a very important part in the 
ecoiioinie evolution of the country. He has 
begun to apjireeiato the bcnelits of a co- 
opcraiive system of working and ha.- 
learnt to value th-* dignity (d' labour, lit. 
IiAs denmnstrated hik capacity as an 
organistfr in various dcfiartincnts oflilL, 
and he had never before put a strongti 
iaith in his own capability ai’id honour 
Now, a little help from the (Vovernincnt ii 
tile way of advice, fiuidanec and spccia 
training will make him fit in conduct evei 
big entt rprf'cs with credit to himself an( 
prosperity to his country. Belore startin; 
a ■' dairv-i'ann, he must get himse! 
thoroughly initiated into the work )iyser\ 
ing neeessarv fieriods of apprenticcsliip it 
(lovei'iuneni and other well-eonduetei 
dairies. Many ol our industries have faii 
ed iK’cause of the lack of expert knowledg 
and business training and capacity ii 
those who were responsible for thei 
management and any new industry startei 
should keep clear of these iiitfalls. Capita 
for the cnlerpfist will not be wanting, i 
cap dile workers are available, A privat 
coinjianv sta'rtiiig a big dairy-farm wi! 
certainly be at a greater disadvantage ii 
the beginning than one started by frovern 
ment or by -a r^eh Munieipaliti like tli 
Calcutta Corporation wi^-h so muc 
wealth, resources and iirestigc at thei 
command, but I have no doubt that wit 
the friendly iielp of Covtrnment and th 
Calcutta Corporation, it will before Ipn; 
turn into a prosperous eoueern and wi 
succeed zn solving* siitisfaetorily tli 
dillicult ]>r()l)lem of the milk supply < 
Calcutta. In thy interest of devclopmeii 
of trade by private enterjVrise, I do no 
like t(.> see such a dairy-farm started eithe 
by the Calcutta Alunicipality or by Gov 
ernment, .as either of them will be a formu 
able competitor and the natural growt 
of private enterprise will suffer much, 
shall have jto speak a few words later o 
al)Out the establishment of smaller dairk 
on eo-operativc Hues. 

I.MPKOVR.MKST OF DrEED. 

To ensure an increased supply ‘of mil 
and at a cheaper rate, the first and tli 
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• Kst important incasint, liK-rctiLjro, is Llic 
tablisluneut ol dairy-taniis outside 
iltMilta, and the n-’xt ,measure is to iin- 
nve the breed ot tlie cattle which can* 
i!v be done sucocssinllv in tlicsc bii^ 
irics. The breed e *\vs has* 

mb deteriorated and t'nis,conibiiicd with 
c slaive^hter ol prime cows ul other uond * 
L^-ds after two or three laetatiim-periods, 
tidies find floods * and the pivvaleiiee ol 
deiiiie diseascs-i anionic the cattle is tell- 
7. iieavily on the iiiilk-prodiuanj^ ea]»aeat\' 
the eiMintrv. 'Hesides, thunsands (d 
Lile are poisoned annnally in IiHia bv h 
\ Lain class of people eallctl C7///aitar.s wlio 
1 other people’s animals for the sake ol 
eii liides only. The dimiuuiion fd fhc 
*-1 ol maintaitiiii^'Cows ilnrin^ their dry 
nod Would, it is hoped, prevent mneh ot 
IS leartul waste (j 1 vahiabZe eattic-life, 
il tor this, the starting; ot ^^ra/Zmid kirins 
■ h r ]>ri\'ate cntei[jii»r‘ and tlie rearing* ni 
Hle under piajpcr sanitary arranL;eiii'a)ts 
. ncfcTssary. We sli dl retjuire the help 
'government for seenrinj^ land foi dair\- 
I'hJS and ^ra/,ing ijrouiuls nndia' tiie 
.ei'ali(iii of the I,and Actjiiisuion Act .and 
have no doidjt tiiat such help* would 
idily be lortlieomin.i;, il tlie ])rojeets 
toa* to be praeliecil an<l tinaneially sound, 
e shall also reijuire from lioveni- 

■at in the wav of exp'^ert advice in the 
-itUr <A' cattle-brccilinit, prodiution ol 
.ider-erops\. ,aiul prexVntion of cattle- 
w.ase etc., anti alsi> in tlic nay ol ^ivinij: 
Alitics'to our yoiuif^meu hjr admission 
Lo r»oferntncnt dairi^^i for ]»raetle.al 
011*111^111 dairy*nork. Government help 
lil also be rccjuired te r olitainiii”’ coneis- 
'11 Iroiii the dillerent Kailway companies 
; transport ol milk at reduced lic'^lits. 
e shall rcijuire the help id the Calcutta 
nnieipality for providin*^ j^ood stalls 
itli suitable sanitary airan^iiients in 
derent parti^ of Calcutta at reasonable 
des of rent for the sale (d milk, and lor , 

f 


i r.cit oc\.Lns a very ka^c 1 jsi: ni hts. lu 

i fclit parts of India duiini? tamincs anil il ji.ils*. lu 
Miitana ahuie, \vh»;ij faiijiu'.: visitfd that yr«ivinec 
i'JUO, nhout 7,000.000 cattle '''ic<h nntt in Giszrnt, 
.'700,000.—:V. N.* C.uj^opndbyiiyu's ProLpess oi 
■ iculrurc ia Indr-K 

^ The number of deaths fi r»tn epitlcrlie diffuses was 
in lOlli l.'t Mild l iri?10i;M t. 'I 

’ licen iin(lf r-cstiiii:iic<l judjaiiK f«<>*ii tlie 

urns of export of hidesi during l ie utuie peiiod. 
\ /Voi'fv-H ..m )::rii'nhiii(; in 





obt.iimii!.' facilities lor speedy transport o 

inillv. 


'Die other nii/asiires reeointnended are 
{/) Ih-.' Ciilcntin Act sboah 

he so innmcn<h (J fo in-iinUsc llw sale o 


.'lily niiJk oilier ihott /rjic. 

{ 2 ) All Jiiilk soA/ 111 Cniattin should lu 


under llic complete control of tfu 
Mir>u'!p/diLv. Tliii^ will neev-ss/tate tht 
e^tnhli^Iunctii ol u hirger number of niilk 
iinrhets :it comenicui pinces in CnlcutU 
and the hterc:rdn*r oi t he present Inspect 
iitg :ind l.nfjoroLoi'v slulf <tf the. Corporn 
Hon. • 


(,V) A tlu/r</ug}i Olid more Iretpwifi 
iii^peetioti ol co\v->heds in CnlcuHn an^ : 
nuu'L nyorons npjdientinn of the Mtinicipa 
roasnintjons in regnni to the produetkn 
nu'l s't/c ol milk. , 

[I) Proliihitiou of slnnghter ol inileh 
rows a> htr ns prnctienhie. 

(T) Ccmcerted nction wilh Suhitrbm 
MiinicipniPies lor ext'rcisc of nn etfectiw 
snnitniy co/U/o/ nyei the pTodnetion o 
inilk (or ''ijpj>h ill Cnlcnttn. 


Co opi RAiio\ i\ Milk-si 

The selieiiie lor starting bi^ dairy-furnn 
taitsidc Calcutta may take time to niaturt 
and it v\ill be sometime betore such faruu 
can be put in a jiroper workinj.;' order. Ii 
the'meantime, we can develop the system 
ol milk-snpplv' in Calcutta, on Co-opern jJy j.. 
lines. Aliyady work id' this kitid on a 
sm dl scale has liecn taken np by the 
DeiVnTiiK^nt nf Co-operative Societies in 
Calcutta, under Mr. ]. T. Donovan, l.C.s, 
Small Cu-i>perativc Societies, of which the 
inillv-producers are themselves the share- 
holdeis, have l/len started in villa^^es nefii 
about Calcutta. The initial expenses foi 
htartini^ snelia society tssmall, Ks. lOO-'JOl) 
beiiJjj;- requircll as the workin;.^ eajiital, 
and this is beine; raised jointly by the Co- 
oijcrative Departi;ient and the share¬ 
holders themselves, 'the system lias a 
^I'ood many advantages and is siiseeptihle 
oreousi<5erable expansion. In villages, the 
ow'Tcjis ol’eow.s are rally the cidtiva- 
L' lts of the soil and eattlc-kcepin^' is only 
ot steotida.ry importance to Ihcin, theit 
primary occupation beiiH? aj^riculture. 
These people arenas a class so disiutei^rat- 
cd find dlitcrate that they nre ijrnoront of 
the ordinary principles ot trade. This 
villaj^e milk-trrulc, therefore, lil:e all other 
iudii^enous industries, is degraded and 
handicapped In- the evil ton es oxereiscil on 
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I by tliL* “iniddlt’-iiK ii” and the Mahitjun, 
[‘he acLital |)r<i(liK*ers arc lunuul by con- 
ra('t to supply milk at a low .unrenuincr- 
itivc rate to'clic “middle men” wlio brin.tt 
ho milk ’witl'iti the* easy rerteh oi the 
iti/cns of Calcnttii. Tlic owners ol the 
attle tlins ^ct a meie snbsislencc allow- 
inec lor all Iluir lalionr luid no wonder 
hev takt* no interest in the weUarc ol the 
attle. Consetiuently, llierc lias been xi 
leady decline ni the number xis well as iti 
he niilk-producin^ capxicity^ ol‘ cattle, 
vliilc the lew “nnddle-nun“ fire "rowinjz 
ich xit the cxi>ense ol the actiixil producers. 

It was about a year xijj;o that the 
picstion of the supply ol pure milk in this 
:i{y came to be considered by the Co- 
)perxitive Department. Many ]>roposKls 
yerc nixuie, and xdter well-matured consi- 
ierxition aiul on expert xidviee, the Depxirb 
nentariiv((l xit the eonelusixjii liiat the 


ol prol)ity, and ti e jiurity ol’ milk is tested 
belore sale Ijoth xit the oftiee of the 
Societies and xtt, tlic milk-depot. After a 
carekil workinjjf for xi i^eriod of six months, 
it is found tluit the individual members oi 
'the Sooietii s who ;ire themselves the pro¬ 
ducers, hxxve made a profit of 10 ])er cent. 
(n*er wlmt they used to ^ct irom the 
“middle tnen,“ the cattle which were jjjen 
crally neglected are beini^ well-cared, for 
and that xi sense ol couscii)Usness thxil 
cattle is a part ot their wexdth and tlnit 
“txiltle hke children art all the better for 
hidividtil'd xittentiv>n“ is apparent ximonxi 
them. I^iirther, this system of keepinj^ n 
small number of cattle in separate siied** 
under tlie individuxd cxire of llie cultivatoi> 
indirectly serves the 'purpose (>f sexijrei^ji 
tiun diirini^ outbrexiks of epidemics. 

^Tlie speedy supply of milk thus ]>ro 
dueed to tile consumers in Calcutta is ii\ 


)nly wav of supjilyin^ ])ure milk to the, 
ity vvliich woidd ;it the same ttmebeneht 
he miik-protlueers tftemseivcs, was to eh- 
ninate the “middle inen“ xilto^ether and 
<> enj^eiider xi sense td cnlif'litened self- 
nterest in the jiiaidueers by i>rf?tinisin^ 
.licm into Cp-operxitive societies. These 
societies are on share-lixisis. The shares 
ire ]>urehased exclusively by the milk- 
irodueers who xire the members of these 
if)cieties. The entire manafieincnt of tlie 
Association is in tin* hxinds of the milk- 
iroducers Ihein.'-elvi s imder tfie stipervi- 
riion (jf the Co-operative Dep.artment. Vriic 
irodueers sell their milk to the A,ssoei;rLion 
ndividually at a lixei! priee and it is dis¬ 
posed (»f in the city eolleetivelv by the 
\ssoeiation under the supervision ol the 
L2V)-operxitivc l.)ep;irtment. *■ In aildition to 
the renuinei'afive nate (Ns. 7 to 7-8 per 
inatind of oO seers), the milk-producers j^et 
i profit by way of lionus.* '1 lie milk is 
lold in Ciilcutta xit tiie ruU: ol Rs. 10 per 
inaumi of l-O seers. I'fiere are at present 8 
such Co-operxitive societies in the Ibiniset 
!jnlMlivision in the l'-l-I’aj'L*.anxis, and they 
^end out (.ollet tively 8 maniuls of mjlk 
[biih^ to Caleutla lor sxile. Tliese 
rirc so many trxiinin^.;' jjroimds for Llie milk- 
prod ueers who acrpiirc fn>t-haiid tenow- 
ledge ot the art of management of tin; milk 
business, 'the direct lienefit whath the 
niilk-producers derive by such orgaiiisxi- 
tinn evokes in tluin n setise <»f enlightened 
self-interest and ol mutual self-helj). To 
prevent xidtiltefation, Die Societies have 
employed milkers who me generally men 


jirtsinl XI (liliienlt pamblom xiiid may bt 
solved bv the Cxiieiitt,a Corporxition coin 
ing to tlie help of these Societies ard tin 
citizens of Cxilentta by lending a mi>toi 
lorry to fetch tlie milk and distribute it h 
the city xis speedily as possible. 'I'lie Co 
i)per.'itiVe Di'jixirtment lixis reluet.anlly U 
refuse registration of inxiny sneb societie: 
on xiceoniit oi this trouble xiiid I vvonk 


exirnestly ap]Kxd to tlie Corptn'xiiion o 
Calcutta to i^i\e thi.s matter 1iu*i 


best eonsiderxition. 


'I'hese Soeii*ties nuiy bi 


ex]K eted to pay a reasonable portion o 
the cost of niiiintaining the lorry lor th' 


present, but it is liopcd that xis they grcjw 
they will be«jihle to dcirxiy tHe wind* 


expenses of transpoi t h^" theinselve.s. 


1 xnn indebted to Habu Nirendraiiati 


jlasti, Inspector of Co-o()erativc Societie 
for information on this subject. 


Pastnikjsatiox vs. Boili.xg. 


The process of pastuurisxition consists ii 
heating the milk in a suitxNbIc xipparatn 
at XI temperature ol (JO’ to (55 C. fc 
xibout half ;in hohr xind cooling it (iiiieKI; 
therealter. This will kill xdl ordiinir. 
bacterixi but will not destrrw ' spor/V; 
forms xuid spores, 'fhe one lorm of ba*. 
tcrixi (Hiicilhis enteritides sporogciie;= 
which is responsible for cases of food 
poisoning ii^not alfectcd in its spores forn 
by the teiipevature of pasteurisation 
tliCvSe can only* be killed by boiJin;. 

the milk (^DO C.) Too much relixnie< 
llierclore, must not he placed on the pri 
cess ot pasteurisation. Tlie only fcxd 
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(jursc to make milk Irti.* (roni «iiiiection is 
o hoil the milk. Tliis is univer.sallv'prae- 
ised ill Indian 1 hmis-/s* ntul slunild never 
le omitted in liurofieaii hou'^eludds.*There 
■; no doubt, a didVaviiee of opinion refrard- 
ii '4 the digestibility and absorptio*n 
I boiled milk. It has been held by 
onie that boiled niilU is less easily 
iyested and absorbed lluin raw miik 
I’d the drinkinrr ol such milk inii^ht 
ive rise to certain diseases, sneii as sear\'v 
te. The entire ribsenee ut‘ scurvy aiiion^ 
lie Indian people who always driidv boiled 
rjilk militates agaiii'^t the latll.a* theoi'y. 
'hen tlie first part ol the theory also lias 
leeii (juestioned by hiith authorities on 
lieteties. 1 shall (juole tor your inlonna- 
i'tii an cx-traet h'om a staii'iard book 
ailed ‘ The I'ood and tlie ihirieiples ot 
dietetics” by Kobert llutebisoii wiio is a 
ii^h Hn^lisli authority on the siilijeet. lie 
vriles;— • 

“The comparative absorptii.ii ol Iioikd 
inl^inboiled milk has b.-eii the subnet ol a 
;')o(l deal ol experiment a! investigation, 
akim; the whole ot the evideiuv*. the eon- 
lusioii seems to be justiiled that just as 
M»ilin^ does luH appr<*eiablv diininish the 
lii'estibility of milk in the stomaeh, sf> it 
loes not to any im|>r)rtan,t extent iiiterlero 
vith its aiisorjition in the intestine, (hie 
leeil have no fi-ar, tlierelore, lliat tlie 
uivaiitaijfes “1 boiliiiy; aie pnrehastai at 
he eost obanv nole\^o'lthy diminution ot 
Oi^estihility or aiisorjition.’' 

i have already nientioiud that too 
mieh rdiaiiee should m>t 1 e placed oa the 
noeess ol ])asteuiisatioii, bven when it 
thoreamhly clone, the milk cannot he 
<)nsidercd iis wholly tree troin inleetioa. 
hie ol’its f^reat advoeates, Dr. Savajie, in 
US excellent treatise on “Alilk and the 
Tiblic Health” while recommendhyii the 
n'oeess, makes the t’ollowiin^ important 
(bservations,as rej^ards the diirieulty in 
arrjdiig it out , 

“Much o.miinereiai iiasleurisation is 
iieilieicntly dune. U is a procedure in- 
oJvm’b an aeeurale adjustment oi time 
Old temperature, and iVeijuently beinp; apt 
o be performed 1)y careless and nnsUilled 
Jcrshn, the so called b*taetical man’, it is 
cry iusufHeiently done. It,is liiady to be 
n<>re harmtnl than beuctio|'il unless the 
nacaiec is rip;idly suiierviseii and the con- 
iitions under which it may be etujiloytd 
cjtulaled.” I 

it So much dilliculty is experienced in 


working* out the process in liu^Iand, it: 
chances of success in India arc very doubt 
ful and ‘‘would lead to neglect of p^enera 
sanitary precautions under the heliet thai 
it would be an cllieient substitute lo: 
ele.anlines^.” Under^the eireumstanees, it 
India, the boilin*^ of milk is the siinplesi 
and the sate-^t procedure for its pcrfec’ 
sterilisation and should never be abandon 
ed or neulected. 

Hutehinsfjn expresses himself verj 
strongly on the habit of drinkinjjr raw milk 
He says that “there is every reason to ad 
voeate the habitual ajijilioation of one o 
other ot these methods (jiasteurisation o 
boiling) to milk before it is eonsitmud a 
food : and one looks lorwarcl to the da;j 
c\du‘ii the drinkinfi: of raw milk will b 
considered as barbarous a custom as fh 
eating of raw iiieat is at jiresent.” 

I^bMNc. 'Jiiiv SiTAxn.vKn \Ai.iKs or 

VviuTY. 

[ sliall now brieilv eonsidcA' the ipieslioi 
what sli')u1(i be the minimum standtin 
values ot purity ot cow's milk in India. A 
the jiresent moment, there is no fiuthorita 
Li ve stan;iard, and in eases of dispute ii 
Courts of Law% the Knijlish standard ot »' 
p. e. tat is )»eiierally accepted. Hut any on 
wdio has even a limited exjierience in aiialy 
sis'oi milk in tliis country will unliesitatin^ 
ly pronounce this to be too low a stan^l^n 
tor milk pt Indian cows and that its ac 
etjitance would lari^ely encourafic the prae 
lice ot'aihilteralion. The i>ereentaj^e ot ta 
in the milk of even ordinary Indian cow 
seldom falls below o*o, and in the ease <i 
Avell-brcd and weil-cared-for animals, it i 
ofum above Only recently, Tt) sample 
ol milk ot known purity Irom Benital am 
NagcA'ii eow.s were analysed at the Muni 
eijJiil laboralory in Calcutta, and in one tj 
them only, tiie percentage ot fat W'as d‘5 
in some sainjilCsS, jt rose as high as (>, bu 
the average was 5*2. Ifdi^ereent. ot la 
is iieeepted as the minimum standard o 
jiurity, most cow’s milk in Calcutta wouk 
a” :iw from ”0 to TO jjer cent adulteratioi 
w'ith water and yet jiass as pure mill 
under the eye ot law'. From my ovyn ex 
perience extending over H’i years in th 
Ciovdi'iiment laboratory in Calcutta, I cai 
safely say that we woukl not go wrong i 
we fix I- per e(mt as the minimum limit c 
lat in pure cowl’s milk, and there is enoi 
inotis w'cight ot evidence lo show that i 
w'ould not be a high limit at all. In ordei 
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owcvcr, In proceed cuuLiouily iii the 
uatter, 1 would tor the present reconi- 
nend iht tixhi^ of H\1 p. c. of fat. and 
}. c. <i/*“.so//(/s dthev ihoti fhC' ;/s the tniui- 
imw .sta/ir7dn/ vnltw^ of f)uriiy of co\v*>> 
'y//A", and any sample ot milk showing a 
ower ()creenta.i 4 e shoiiUi he considered as 
.dulterated. Alajor Matson, iii his admir- 
L])le report, has dwelt upon this (juestion 
md has condemned tiie o p. e. standard as 
uu low. He also recommends ii’o percent 
)t fat as the minimum standard otpuritv 
or cow's milk, anti the Health Department 
)t CalcutUi has adopted this standard. 

In I'ramini^ a standard tor this countr\', 
hcrc^ is one clillieiilty, namely, that we 
luvc to (leal with two kinds of milk in the 
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analysts ol the opposite parties and it will 
be difficult for the Court to decide whicl 
li^>:ures to adopt tp satisfy the ends o 
justice,. The work ot the Ci)mmittee o 
experts will be laborious and may tak( 
sf/me time for its completion. They wil 
have to procure samples of known purity 
from all parts ot the country under vary 
in^ conditions, have them carefully aualys 
cd l)y standanl methods, and the miuiniuji 
standard values of purity tixed on tb( 
results of such analysis. However, thi 
work will have to be done in the iuterosti 
(jf j'listiee tifiid of the supply oi pure food 
studs, and the sooner it is taken up bj 
(joveriiment. the better fur all parties eon 
eenied. 


ndian market, viz., cow's milk and butki-* 
o*s, milk, the ])ereentajj;e ol fat in the 
atter, as I liave mentioneil b'jiore, being 
learly double ol that in the former. 'I'he 
ixing of two standards would be diflieuU 
jf operation in practice a.nd cannot there- 
ore be reeouwnended. Dure bufialo milk 


ihould not contain less than six j)cr cent of 
at and less than lO percent -ol “solids 
)ther than lat,” Uy accepting the stan- 
lard 1 have reevmnieaded viz., o’o ]3creent 
)f fat and percent ol “solids other than 
^lt,” buffalo milk with about 23 percent ol 
A*ater adiled will pass for cow’s milk, but 
his need not cause any dissatisfaction, as 
iucjxmilk may be considered as ctjuivalcnt 
.o good cow’s milk. , ^ 

The absence of an authoritative stam^^ 
ird of purity for milk, ghee etc., ,in this 
.‘ountry is eausiiig much inconvenience, 
itid prosecutions for iidulteralion ma^' fail 
on this account. In Courts oi Law, the 
ontending ])arties set up iigules which are 
suinetimes as widely divergent as the 
ooles, and the Courts may accept* the 
English standards which arc hlirdly appli- 
;ablc to conditions prevailing in India. At 
die present time, each analyst in giving 
lis opinion on the (|uality of a sample ot 
Ifhee, for example, ibllows his own sLaiuL 
ird based on methods ot analysis and ^ 
esults which are not always uniiomi 
diercforc, somewhat arbitrary. 

The appointment by Government ot a 
rommittce of experts to consider and fix 
:he minimum standard values of the purity 
Df important food-stuffs such as ghee, milk 
nustard oil etc., is a matter of urgent 
lecessity. I'nless some such step is taken, 
dicrc is every likclihoud of much contest 
:akiDg ])lace in Courts of l.aw between the 


Social Aspects- 

Tjie iiuportauee ol the eficet (d a plciiti 
tul supply ot milk on the social wcll-bciiu 
of a 'cuniiiuinity has iicvcr been so lulb 
realised as now. Milk is an indispciisahl 
article of food lor children. The thiU 
draws his whole mmrishmenl from mill 
alone; his health, growth and strcngtl 
vSiifi'cr irretrievably it the supply is short ii 
i|uaniity and poor in (puility. The ehih 
is but the father of the man, and the debi 
lily and stunted .growth of both body ant 
mind in ehildhoad as the result ot luidei 
feeding, relleet struiigly on the i'uture mau 
hood of the nation wliieh is thus put unde 
considerable physical and intulleetnal dis 
ad\aiiilage in the general struggle to 
existence. 

The fearful hiss., ot life in the tpresen 
European War has caused the people o 
the West to concentrate their attentioi 
deeply on the problem ut protecting child 
litc from preveulible death and sccurinj 
its wellarc. The claim ol poor expectau 
mothers and babies tor a plentiful suppb 
oi good food,at the cost - of the nation ii 
now being more and more recognised* 

' Intani mortality i\ Ca;,cotta. 

The terrible mortality prevalent ii 
Calcutta among children under one yfciir o 
age is attributable to a cdmbinatiuu o 
causes one of which undoubtedly is Vk^an 
of proper nourishment both of mothen 
and babies due to extreme poverty. Ba( 
midwifery, insij nitary condition of house 
and their surroundings, immaturity o 
parents due iO| early marriage, ignoranc 
oi' the simple rules for the preservation c 
health etc., arc some ol the causes to at 
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.>nnL lor tlio ImkIi rale infaa* moitalit v 
1 the town of Calcutta, but the iiufbility 
u procure Hufticient luwrishinent fm* the 
lothcr and the baby and the fecdflnjj o*l 
he child with unsuitable food which it 
annot dij^est, are no doubt strong factors 
1 increasinjt the death-rate of children 
;tidcr one year of aj^c. 'Fhis is a mattei' 
:>r serious reflection by thc leaders of the 
c^uniiuiity. If we want to prevent this 
nicl waste of child-life in this city, then 
doiii^ with the adoption of sniiitary 
iicasures and the provision of skilled medi¬ 
al help to poor women during cunhiic- 
iient.-wc must sec that the expectant 
iiothcrs t^ct siifiudent amount of nouiish- 
tijj; foofi, and their babies, the rcipiircd 
[uantitv of p:oo(i milk. 'I’hc Corpoi'cition 
>f Calcutta and the philapthroplsts of the 
ity must join hands and wf^rk toi^etlier in 
;ivmu effect to this proposal. 

Dr. Crake, the Health Otlieei' ol 
nleutta, attributes a pfood proportii)n of 
nfailt dc:»ths in this city to the b id hcaltii 
if motliers who cannot pjet sulFicient nour- 
shinjz food owing; to poverty. Thus he 
tbserves in his Annual Report for 1915-16: 

“More than oiic-third ot the totaldcaths 
imongst infants occurred during tlie hrst 
,veek of life. The great .majority of the 
leaths (J210 out ol KhKd) were due to the 
)rematnre birth and dci)ility at birth. The 
■auses of this literal decimation ot the 
nfants borm in Calcutta must obviously 
le almost wholly maternal. Poverty and 
he consequent lack of good nourishing 
ood is probably one of the chief factors. 
^Vhen the expectant mother is not only 
inderfed but is also subjected to the strain 
)f pregnancy and lactation at short intcr- 
. als, and constantly exposed to insanitary 
jtfrronndings as a piirdanashhi, pun}: sick- 
V babies, who only survive a few days, are 
the inevitable result.'* ^ 

A'xtk-natai, Clinics. 

The Healih OHieer has thrown certain 
valuable suggestions which would lead to 
reduction of the heavy loss of infant life in 
L^alcutta. Some of these measures have 
l^roved succcssfiil in combating the evil in 
Purbpc and America and thei’e is no 
reason why they should not be tried in 
Calcutta, although certain i modifications 
api^ear likely to be required la their appli- 
eatitm in this city to siiit the special 
conditions of the sociaj life of the 
people. The chief object of these measures 


is to iinprove tlu' he.nlih ol the porn 
expectant mother by bettering liei 
sanitar}^ surroundings, giving her cxperl 
advice in matters of domestic hygiene and 
in her jireparation for the confinement- 
period, placing skilled medical help at hci 
disposal during and after child-birtii, and 
providing for better nourishment both loi 
her (before and after confinement) and 
for her baby during the first few months 
of its life, 1 cannot do better than quott 
Dr. Crake’s observations on this point 
Says Dr. Crake—“The spread of educatior 
and the constantly increasing scope ol 
preventive medicine in other countries has 
resulted in the establishment of 
c7;/7/c.s'”. Lady Health Visitors vi.sit cxpcc 
taut mothers and encourage them to visit 
the clinics, particularly if there are an} 
suspicious symptoms, such as albuminuria 
a*dem i, etc. rhllanthropic agencies eo 
operate and f)oor women are assisted tc 
secure good nourishing food. Working or 
these lines,mucli could be dorte for Hie poo 
women of’ Calcutta if they could be in 
(luced to visit such a clinic. This brand 
of [ircventive medicine, however, is a com 
jiaratively recent (icvdopiaent, and then 
is little or no hope of success for any sucl 
institution in Calcutta at the presen 
time.” 

I 

Baiiv Clinics. 

, As regards the saving of baby-lifi^hi 
si^iys that “whilst proper attendance a 
birth wpuld save scores of mothers an< 
hundreds of babies, there is no provisioi 
for trained supervision during the first fev 
critical weeks. The reined}" in a commu 
nity with m'orc advanced ideas on *prc 
veritive medicine, is of course the estah 
lishiHcnt of *'linhv clinics'' which hav 
been so sue'eessfiil in Europe. These insti 
tutions arc in charge of highly trainee 
nurses and regular clinics arc held by hon 
ourary physicians, usually specialists ii 
diseas^cs of children. Mothers arc en 
^eouraged to bring their babies at rcgula 
L’t'^iVvals about once a week. A carefu 
examination (of which weighing is ai 
important part) is made and full and de 
tailed instructions on the feeding, dothinf 
and •rearing infants are given to tin 
mother. A most essential part of thi 
scheme is a milk-depot, where not onlj 
pure sterilised milk can be obtained, bu1 
where carefully prepared “Humanised 
milk” graduated to meet the requirement! 


*»t» 
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<)l ca<.‘h ill livniuril t’asf*. ni'iiK* up .'u\'onl 
iii^ to tiu' pliysic'i in’s dire.^tiouH. IIciv 
a^^ain, phihuith^()])i(' soi-ictios i.)i!i with tliu 
iiiunitMpal anthwntii.*s, and thcrt* is a lund 
for ])rovidin;' milk Ircc oi‘ char; 4 c to llio 
poor unable to ])ay Lor it. Sueli is t!ie 
Ijrict outline ot the scheme adijptcd by 
man}'’munieipalities at lloiiie.” 

LaDV llKAl/ni ViSiToUs AMJ 
TIIICIK WORK. 

Cannot some thiuti; ot tliis kind be done 
for the city of Calcutta ? 'I'lie punhih 
system and the ignorance <A the [leuple 
will, I am af'raitl, staiul for a long time 
against general success .attending estab¬ 
lishment of *\intc-nnt/il clinics'* in Cal¬ 
cutta, but one or twoma^' be eslahlislird' 
for»the benelit of tlie poor Anglo-Indian, 
Indian Christian and a lew other eonimn- 
nities whitdi do not ol)serve the pnnlnh. In 
'tile ease of Imlians, very few pnninh 
women, Hindus oi Maliomedans, in their 
delieate eoudil^oii eonld be indiieed lo visit 
these clinics" and get benefited 

])y the advice and hcl[> given** tliere by 
experts. And here 1 venture t<) suggest a 
modification of the system which, if accept¬ 
ed, would go a great way to solve this 
diliicult problem. I would liave the i)o*)r 
expectant mothers in the city regularly 
visited in their own homes by our Lady 
lle^d-th \'isitors, helping them to inifirove 
the sanitary condition of the house and iys 
surroundings, ridvising them how best 
make themselves fit for the coming critical 
period, supplying them with medicines and 
milk free oi eliarge where necessary, pro¬ 
viding for skilful medical help during con¬ 
finement, and hooking rifter tnc l)aby for a 
few weeks after its birth. 

There is alre.ady a good nucjeiis fof such 
work in the Calcutta AJunieipnlity, The 
present organisatit>ii oi' Lady Ilerdth 
Visitors and nurses undee them should be 
further expanded ami employed solely for 
this j)urposc, so that every poor woman 
in the city is able to take the fullest/ 
advantage of this system l{)r the prcsc^T^V- 
tion and bettcrnieut of infant life in Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Free Sr'rPLV of Milk.. 

The question of supplying good nourish¬ 
ing food to the poor m(jther is more com¬ 
plicated in India than in Europe owing to 
religions and caste restiietions. Soup and 
other kinds of ready made food are sup¬ 


plied to niidhers inflbirope. xSueh a proee 
dure iSannot he adojjled in the ease of tlu 
Hindu community *^iere. 'I'lie only food t( 
which'objection wdll nut betaken is milk 
a^id this should be suj>plied to deservinj 
eases free of charge. 

Milk depots stiould be opened by tlu 
Calcutta Corporation or suitable arrange 
incuts shouUl be made with rcspectabi 
vendors for supply of milk to mothers ant 
babies free of charge on presentation a 
eeriilicates issued by Lady Healtli Visitor 
wiiA may be elepended ujion to issue suel 
eerlitieatet in deserving e;ises only. 

For tree tlisLriliution of medicines am 
milk, tlie Corpora lion must be assisted bj 
public pliilanlliropy, and 1 havi* no doul) 
that il the scheme is wcli-understfiod. then 
will ht' no iaek <>l funds to support it. 

As regards clinics", these may b 

started as an expeiiiiuntal mtasuri 
It 1 iav i)e that in ‘the beginning, th 
results vvill aj)|je:M' disappointing. Her< 
however, we sliall not meet with tlh: Slim 
diliiciiity as in tlu- case (ti ''nntc-nntn 
clinics", lor babies may be taken to tlies 
places l>y elderly temale memhers or th 
male members of the taniilv wlio ma 
be expected to earrv out the instruction 
of the experts. .Here also certificates fu 
free distril)ution.-()t milk may lie given 1); 
the medical ollieer in charge according t( 
the nquireinents of each ease, and thes 
will be attendeclTo When iircKchted at th 
milk-depot. ' 

In this connection, 1 am glad to qtiot 
the valuable olLscrtations ot Rai Hahadu 
Hr. liaridhan Hutt, one of the leadiii] 
members of the Corporation of Calcutta 
made in an im[)ortaut ])a|)er on “Iiifan 
Mortality and Maternity Home” reeentl; 
read by him at a meeting of the Calcutt? 
Medical Club : 

“Tlie w'o#fk done by'the three Healtl 
iiiiils (each unit consisting^ of a Lad; 
h’erdth Nbsilor aiuf a lew nurses under her 
ill Calcutta has Ijccn found to''bc useful. II 
however, any a|)[)recial>Ie reduction ii 
infant mortality is to be secured, the bab; 
welfare w'ork has to be turther extender 
and jn*ovisioii should be niade to meet th 
urgent needs ot the iioor nibthers and thei 
iiitants. Fiire inilk and, in winter, warn 
clothing for ijifairts have to be supplied 
The important'question of giving nburish 
ing food to niblhers during lactation vvil 
have to be sobj'cd. Calcutta is not lacking 
in pious and rich persons. Why’' should no 
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, iicy como forwnrd and I'omlMii? and i'onn 
■liaritablc institutions to do this bfessed 
A'urk for the amolioraticni of the ])()or ?'* 
i'he recent remarks of Sir Robert* Arm- 
-trong Jones, M. D., made at a meetin^^ of 
he Royal Society of Arts are also worth 
inotinj? in this place. He said 
"Next in importance to the marvellous 
. iiant^cs brouj?ht about in tiie habits of the 
fK <.ple consL’(iucnt upon the war, has been 
‘ iu* fuller realisation of the pressiiiLj. im- 
'iwvtanct* and the sacredness of child-life, 
..nd tlic lesson tauj^ht is the pro'-ious eaj'c 
iliutsiiould be exercised in its protection 
,.iid ils'SiipcrvisioM.*' 1I« further observed 
;hat “indlhers should receive, !)y Strite 
■ -introl, proper, proin])t and skilled 
' tendanee duriiijr and after confinement ; 
oilants shoidd receive treaiment until the 
hild goes on to the school' register, and 
I lie iiome sliould be visited liy authorised 
persons so as to foster a ])uhlie opinion 
; :!ueatcd to set a high value upon infant 
iiU aftd not to tolerate its negh'et. The ro- 
haildiag o! t)ur manhood is only possible 
.vhcii the ditpiity of inotlicrliood has 
:i eonie the eoriier-stone of our pnl)li(' faith 

■ \\'{ erec«l." 

Milk in Inpian niKTAUv, 
iiesi'hs being children’s food, millj is 


depended upon ns tlie prinoiiial source of 
proteid and fat in the dietary of a very 
large pro])ortion of the .Indian adult 
population. In every country^ there is a 
certain nninber of peojile who do not take 
flesh food bnt live* upon vegetable diet 
supplemented by milk and milk-products. 
In India, the number of vegetarians is, I 
think, considerably larger than in all the 
countries of tlie world put together, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that milk forms 
with Ihoin an indispensable article ofdict. 
The Jains, the Vaisnavas, a large number 
of liiudus belonging to higher castes and 
particularly their widows, do not cat flesh 
in any form at all. Milk and its prodffcts, 
such as i)utter, ghee, milk-curd, Jah/etc., 
in one or other form, are consumed by 
Indian vegotfirians. and even tliose tliTit 
take meat and fish, daily use milk in some 
form or other, in limited fpianlitics. The 
importance of milk in Indian dietary 
cannot, therefore, !k* over-estimate(!. In¬ 
deed, an tndian dietary is considered 
ill-omplete without niilk or one or other 
of its various iiroduets. 

One can see from all this how very 
necessary it is to adopt suithhle measures 
to increase, improve and cheafien the milk- 
siipply of tlie country. 


MICA AND ITS TKADC 


N a previous article on mica and its indns- 
iry 1 iuivc tried to give an idea as to 
what mica is,its diflerent characteristics 
Old how it is mined. In the ])wsent arti¬ 
cle I will cndc«"V()ur to give to the readers 
elinipfics of the diflerent stages the mica* 
li IS to pass through during its handlings 
train the raw material as obtained from 
tile mine to the finished product and also 
its various other technical and commercial 
•ispccts. 

Tnc raw and rt'ude mica or book mica 
'IS obtained from the mines direct is 
properly dressed to the necessary shape 
*ind sue to make it a marketable commo¬ 
dity. The operations connected with stich 
works Tire done in mica factoiics. 

A mica mine owner genenilly owns a 
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mica faefory in whieli the raw mica i: 
turnedf to dressed mica. People whe 
have no mines buy the raw book mica oi 
semi-dressed mica and turn it in thcii 
own factories to the desired specifleationf 
suiting the demand. 

These mica factory businesses arc bi^ 
cwicrpriscs of large concerns and as well a; 

means of livelihood to home in 
dustrialists. The size of a factory range* 
from a gigantic organised work of bi^ 
concerns vvorkii^ in places equipped witl 
the necessities of a regular modern factory 
to a small hut in which a single family 
works. In a mica bearing tract or a micf 
milling centre it is a common sight to sec 
‘a whole group of family members, men 
women and even children of tender ages 
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working in lljcir own house as n\ica 
Iresscrs or sjilitters and thus making their 
twn cottage ii^sniall I’actory, 

Let us now proceed to sec how a regular 
iiica factory works' The apparatus 
lecessar^' for factory and niicji dressing is 
(lain and simple. An ordinary locally 
nude sickle and a fiiec'' of handlelcss knife 
lid n wooden ])cg of aliout one fontlcngili 
.re all the implements generally* used. J he 
vorkmen sit scpiatting on the floor in 
ong rows in a covered hut well lighted 
lie<l, the different sexes of lahourers lin ing 
:ept separate. A peg is driven into the 
ground a few indies and fixed one eadi in 
rm>t of a workman. Weighed (luanlities 
)f mica in bundles as tlRW come from tlie 
nines arc supplied to each workman. '1 iu!‘ 
vorkmen then take out liloelts of mica, 
mall or big pieces from the bundles, break 
hern in thinner bhielcs with tlie point of 
he sickle thrust through the uiateriah 
lupportthe blocks or press the edges ol 
;he Idocks o*u and against I,he peg and 
•ut the edges on l;oth sides giving Iheni 
diisel point surfaces. The edges and sides 
irc thus trinunetl and cleaned of all iirolaii 
ind damaged edges, unnecessary and un¬ 
won portions, dark and defective spots, 
•ifflecl surface and all fither irregularities 
and deformities. Defective layers and 
aniinae are also removed retaining only 
and serviceable ])ieces of mica. The 
thus dressed mica takes varioifs shapes 
and sizes, ordinarily varying from a sm/ill 
bit of the size ol a ])iee to a big jiicec of the 
size of a good full sized jihoto plate and in 
vari^ms shapes of round, scpiare, oblong 
and elongated to pecujiar fantastic 
shapes. 

These operations are known as the 
Iressings of mica. This po.^tion of the 
work is always done liy mal s who on an 
:iverage can dress upto half a maund of 
raw mica per day per nran and jiroducing 
:>ut of this about three seers of useful mica. 
Prom a better raw stuff of aboiKl half a 
maund of mica a quantitv of about fivi: 
sceis of useful mica may he olitaincd.*^ 

These dresscci lilocks are next passed on 
to the sorting department. Here they are 
separated in different qyalities jyid in 
grades. The qualities vary in colours and 
clearness in general, and grades vary accord¬ 
ing to sizes. In the sorting department 
the sorters arc provi.lcd witii knives and 
scissors and grade measuring forms. Each 
individual piece of mica is carefully seen, 


deleetivc portionsf removed and cut (nil 
for tli'e second time and ])roper assortment* 
made according t<jcvarions (|ualities, sizcj 
and grades. Thus finally cleaned pieces 
are known as ilrcssed block mica. 

The block micas either in their finished 
state or semi-dressed condition are splii 
into very thin layers and laminae knowi 
as splittings. The splitting is gcneralh 
done by women and children. Witlh ; 
thin.piece of rude knife the workers spli 
the iilocks with great rapidity and dex 
tej ity of Ihigers into very thin splittings 
The thin* splittings arc arranged anr 
spread one by one as they are taken on 
of the iilock mica, in a round metal casiii; 
which works handy and as a moiikt 
W hen a certain riuantitv of splittings ispu 
into this the c/ising is inverted and .* 
dcsw'ed layer bf split mica is olitained, th 
sheets being compact and close ])rcsst’il c 
I hemsclves. * 

When very big and thlckhloeksor hook 
of mica arc to iic handled then the•*'firs 
operations of cutting and cleaning tlr 
edges are done by smrdl hand gudlotiii 
machines and by big sized scissors ain 
cutters. 

In well-ecpiippcd mica factories, powei 
driven machines are used for shearing 
cutting, punching and so on. To suit th 
customers’ demand, blocks or splitting 
nia^’ i)c retjuired to he cut in circular disc 
or sipiare jiieces or any other*fitncv shapei 
For such 'works jmnehing machines ai 
used similar to that of tin sheet workiu 
inaehiiics. *' • ‘ 

After the pieces of mica arc dressed, sorte 
tmd cleaned, they arc jiacked in woodc 
cases. Great care is taken to pack them i 
water proof coverings and cases. Ordinar 
low grade mica is p.acked in heaps, bii 
higher grade (piality Iilocks are first wei 
cleaned with velvet aiii'l soft leather an 
individual pieces wrapped up' in papers an 
<then ])acked in wvh lined cases. 

The dressing, sorting anfl packing ai 
the three main kinds of works of a mie 
factory. These operations are done i 
various sized factones employing from sa 
10 men upto 500 men. There are gencrall 
three kinds of factories. 

t. J*'acto;y in which only block mica 
])rodnced. 

2. Factoiy in which only splittinc 
work is donti 

0. Comiifiied works of both the*abov 
kinds. 
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riic three dillcrcnt | styles • ot laetory 
Ilijrd work and facilities lor clfliertirt 
ystems and natures oi*wurk. 

Mica mine-owners in general rc!^}rt to 
he 1st and 3rd systems ol w^ork. The iniva 
htained Irom their own mines are citlier 
lessed into block only or also niatle into 
plittings. rhe 2lid system is resulted to 
\ concerns who buy block mica or semi- 
ressed mica and split tliem in their 
wn lactories. This system is also iolUtw- 
! b_y eoneerns and men who do not l>uv 
ny mica but secure contracts ior spill¬ 
ing mica from block mica supplieil *tu 
heiih • This splitting industry is more or 
ss a hofne industry'. 

Splitting contraelurs secure onh rs and 
supply ot mica witieh is to be split. This 
iiev distriljutc among cither jietty e^in- 
laeLors*)!' individuals \Yh<> work eblier 
11 the contractors liousc in tlicir own 
I'lmes and houses. 'This system aiionls 
pp<jrtunity and faeilitv of work to iiie 
■ mi^vSt ot the poor who has thus not to 
un any risk or sink any capital. 

The wages and earnings ol tlie lactory 
^ orkers or liome woi kers lor IjUk!; du ss- 

or splitting ranges frohi about 3 toG 
nuns lor adults and experts iiiul one anna 
') 3 annas tor juveniles jiul new hands, 
lie earning.s are all on j)T‘ee work. 'I'he 
orters and ]Kickers, etc., arcnujstly engag- 
d on monthly wages. 

'! he chip^, shavings anti cuttings ot 
itea from mica factories .irc thrown 
\^ay and kept in hcajis know'U as dumps, 
liva in^dumps arc tliroivn a\va 3 " as useless 
LI tides for the time being but reaiiiisiticui- 
d thereafter. Dumps may be mine dum]) 
Ji* factory dumj). During slack scustni 
\ hen there is not much work in hand or 
iiiring the time when mining operation 
annot be made and also when t’ucrc is 
reat demand for dicapmicain*thc market, 
he dumps are worked and all the avail- 
ible and useful mica is again tapped frouii 
hese source^s. The goods thus ol^taincd 
ire undoubtedly of iiilcrior quality since it 
s oiily a reclaiming process of the once 
hrow'n away material. Sometimes old 
nine or factory dumps yield good grades 
vliiedi have beerf thrown away by neglect 
r oversight or wilfully. Some customer.s 
'Hv dump and waste mica as they arc. 

Mica is of various qualities and grade.s. 

‘ be Indian mica is generally of ruby, brown, 
U'ceu- silvery and black ■! colour. The 
-'ost is said to be the rubv oi|c«. The non- 
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brittle, stiff and pliable but not very hare 
variety, of metallic lustre and sound, o 
uniform colour, clear, and free from stain: 
or specks, is tLc best quality,. The diffe 
rent ejualities arc known as clear, slightl} 
.stained, stained heavily, etc. The defects 
occur in various shapes, such as black 
(lotted, spotted, cross grained, rifiled, 
tinted with fine orifices, and stains o 
\arioiis eolouis and intensit 3 ^ liluisl 
liiigs, fissures, and uneven surfaces an 
eonnted as ddovts. 

The grades vary aceu'nling to the sizes 
The sizws vary according to tlu; arCiJ 
that the surface (d a block contains. Th( 
Oldinary sizes are known as lUlml)er^ 
1, 2, 3, 1, o, TAm and G, and extraordinarj 
Mzes are known as s|H'cial, extra special 
etc. The sizes are measured Ijy the maxi 
mum netaiiglc contained in each bloel 
in s(iuarc inclns. Nnmher.s 1 to G shoidt 
geneiall 3 ’ contain 30, 24, 15, 10, 0,24 
and 1 inches and specials shoulc 

ea ntain over 3(> sq. inches. * 

The prices oi mica vary according tf 
(piality anfi size. I'or the good tjualit 3 ' o 
dressed block mica the loccil prices if 
ordinary limes range from *ks. 0 per on( 
iiiaiuid ol Nt>. G> to Rs. 300 for one maunt 
ol No. 1 : and Rs. 100 to 500 for specials 
i't^r inlerioi'(|ualitics Uic prices arc mud 
lower. Sf)lit mica fetelies better jiricc. A 
maund ait No. G splittings would V^tfil 
about isf*. 15. ^ipliltings of mica arc gc 
ll^l’^dlv done up to No. 1-. Higher grade: 
and bigger and special jjizcs are not splii 
bnl retained in original and block piece: 
which arc about in. lliickncss in general 
The various tjiieknesses and sizes dep;.;iit 
on the wishes and demands of the custom 
ers and the market. The exporters how 
ever *get much more decent pric^ 
sufficient margin is left in the transactiont 
and a good profit made. 

During the pie-war period a rcgulai 
trade was maintained and a flourishing 
trade was carried on. The war with it: 
,‘oncomilant difiicultics and disadvantage: 
Sc I l^icU the progress of the industry auc 
tr:Hle of mica lor some jjeriod and a slacl 
season was gone tluanjgh for some time 
The ^uvcnmicnt, wishing tt> restrict the ex 
ports, gave i)owcr to certain firms only t< 
collect and cx[)ort all Indian mica. VVitl 
special lieenst-s some firms earned on thei 
own business in the usual way. Jus 
during this period and at the present time 
owing to greater demands and othci 
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aust'S, tlu* prices have inll ited, and ab- 
lornial prices for ^oo 1 iniea arc said to bat 
in the markets. The price of 
: 0 (nJ No. 0 mica now is about Ks. GO jjcr 
laund and tlie prices of otlicr grades are 
iroportionate. The cui])ar^o on the ex¬ 
torts has been removed lately. 

Let us now see how the methods of 
aica trade arc carried out. The mine 
iwners are individual local i)crsons, joint 
iiuilies, private or joint-stock companies 
if outsiders and foreigners, Indians aiul 
mropeans. Snuill concerns work their 
nines, j)reparc mica block or splittings 
.n<l sell tlicm locally to I)ij 4 j 4 cr concerns or 
.gen^s of foreign concerns. The smaller 
oncerns lunvcvcr not ^ 4^0 so far but sell 
heir prodnetiuns to the nearest general 
rader or batiia who in turn sells to tra- 
'ellinj 4 agents or traders and other mine 
>wm‘rs. The big concerns bii}" aiTd collect 
>thcr mica aloim with their own procluc- 
ions and send tificm down to seaports for 
ureign exports, direetly or through the 
igents and bankers. Thus we sec that 
rom a pet(?>" dealer up to the * exj)orting 
Lgents, very many hands are changed anti 
nany transacUons gone through, with 
)rolits to all. 

This easy transaction and sure prolit 
ire taken advantage of unlawfully by 
iccrct agents and traders. Sniugglings, 
ami underhand transactions arc 
lot rare. There arc intricacies a-nd dil}i- 
:ultics in iilentification of tpialitics, grade/?, 
tc., and detected wrong-doers are not and 
annot be always challenged to explain 
heir position and illicit handlings. Any 
uid every ])icce of useful mica, smalj or 
)ig,' is saleable and transferable and cx- 
lumgcablc in kind and coins. Therefore, 
hefts in mines, factories, dumps d'uring 
ransits and in ordinary handlings and 
reinsactions are general occurrences. 

The extent of industry and trade of 
nica and the progress made in the same 
vill be realised from the facts that, .about 
1 score of years ago, in 1900, there werg, 
ibout 130 mica mines employing a^j(K.c 
10,000 hands and producing about 900 
runs of mica in all India,—more than lialf 
-)f tins (piantily came from Nellore, Mad- 
as—; while in 1913-1914 official year 
:nding in -March, the exports only of mica 
were about 27UO tons. 

Jn 1899 about 700 tons of mica valued 
it about 9 lakhs ot lupees were exported, 
.vbereas in 1913.191*1 about 9700 tons 


of mica of' tbc vti/ue of about 4o Lakhs 
of Kui^ees were exported. In the principal 
mica mining cciitres of Bcbar, Madras 
and Ajnicrc, the number of mines and 
factories and the number of labourers 
employed in the saii'.e have increased 
cousiderabl}^ during the last d*’carlc ; the 
quantities of export and their values will 
justify the statement. The volume of trade 
has quadrupled, or so, during the last 
20 years. 

The volume of trade will be better 
understood from the following statistics'— 

1. Tot/il exports of mica. 

Share of Bengal 

I’eriod Total (mostly o"r rather 

wholly Ik'har 
Mica). 


1012-1913 

1014-1915 

191G-1917 


341349C 
341255e 


292645C 
15301SC 


I'rom the jibove it will be seen that 
l)cf()re the war the trade was pretty 
tbjurishing. Owing to the war there wai- 
a big fall in the eximrts, being nearly 
halved. Latterly the situation improved 
much and the past years’ records are again 
encouraging. The share ul‘ Bengal, which 
should be taken as mostly or wholly Bchai 
mica, comes up 10 about cSO per cent, of tlu 
total export on anrivcragc. 

It should also be taken into considcra 
tion that the above gives us aii.,iden_ onlj 
of the export values but noftlie raisingi- 
and productions. The productions inus1 
be much higher,and the balance being usee 
up in our country for very many pur 
poses. 


II. Exports from different ports. 


From Calcutta Fort 

Valne in £ 

Cwts. 

1912-1913 

292645 

r>65(»4 

1013-1911 

236765 

41313. 

From Boml^py Port. 

• 


1912-1913 

5594 

816. 

„ 1»13-1911 

9397 

1707. 

From Madras Port. 

t 


1012-1913 

43180 

9254 

1913-1914 

56402 

10871. 

111. Exports to difierent Countries : 


1912-1913 1914-15 1916-1 


United Kingdom 
Germany 
U. 8. A. t 

France ! 

Austria f 

Gllicr connlri.s 


£ £ £ 
202405 122849 26883i 

5SGS6 - - 

55944 37633 6965 

3446 
1137 

- 30583 19701 


MrCA AM) ITvS industry 


Mica is exj^ortctl mostly to Hic I initcd 
viiig(loii) which is als(; a market tor A nic- 
icnn buyers, as well a» the continental 

■ tmitfies. During? the pre-war period’next * 
{) tl»e United Kiji^doni came Gerniany ai% 
iic next l)i;^ buyer of Indian mica. Now- 
-days mica is also sent direct to the I '.S.A., 
traits Settk rnents, China, Japati, S. * 
.iiieu, etc. There are also restrictions 

■ 'v. evcr on such exports. 

1\’. lixports (hirini'theinotith of Ah:rch 
■U7: 

V. K. :j7r)20(j Rs 

d‘,. S. A, Nt)4s2 ,, 

Otlivr countries 26530 ,, 


Total IS2:n3 Ks- 

It will be interestini^ to Ijnow the diifer- 
nt uses to which mic;i is pui. Mica has 
arioiis find extensive uses. In Siberia, 
nina, ele., it is used as window j;Iass. 
onnerly it was used asp<>rtlu>lc coverings 
I bnftleships. Kven now it is said that 
-tea is used in some form or anotlicr in 
arious t 3 pcs of Ijattleships. 

Powdered mica is used in wall papicrs to 
!ve them a frosts' iippearanec, in pciper 
laking, sometimes and also in theatrietil 
LUf^es to purticuliir effects. Museum 

ijecimens are attached to iriea pieces and 
>e[)t dipped in spirits. I'or microscopic 
pecimens mica jiicces are also used. Owin^ 
o-^its lrans*Ji;M'cnev and he^lt non-conduet- 
ec. eliaracteristies furnace fieep lailes, lamp 
liimneys, tire screens, stove windowlets, 
tc., are jirepared from it.» All trans])arent 
‘U'faces of non-breakin*^ types and dust- 
M-oofinp: elfcets are made from niica, Pie- 
ure slides of mica produce ^j;ood effects. 

Owiiif' to its insulating' effects mica 
■puttings arc now extensively used in 
ynanio armature windings. It is used to 
; great extent in lubricants iind as an 
disorbent oi glycerine. Mica powder and 
'craps arc used in conjunetion with glyecr-i 
ne for high explosives and gtinpowder. 
Mica is used in the preparation ol lithiiim 
'■dts. Owing to its chemical composition, 
t is requisitioned by farmers in agricul- 
hiral works, Pre.sence of scrap mica in 
ielcls give physical effects in loosening the 
apart from other chendcal effects, 
f^tfractory materials such as fire bricks 
Gc., are made with certain p‘ojiortions of 
Eiiicu. Electrical apparatus ai^d explosives 
n e lilt? two main items f(»r wjliich mica is 
in great demand. ) 


3 

Mica powder is used in giving non 
radiating effects to steam pipes, boilen 
and all siK'h heat eonduetjng and hcai 
giving appliances. Roofings n,rc coverec 
witli mica scrajis to*give protection froir 
suns heat. , •* 

111 our country very man^" ordinary usci 
are made of mic.a. Painted pictures or 
mica are sijld in markets. In lamj: 
chimneys, light shades and domes, palir 
leaf hand^ punkhas, wotiden and papei 
marionettes and jiuppets, taziahs, toys o 
various kinds, wearing apparel of womer 
and in very many other things mica h 
employed in India. Ornaments and decora 
lions are the main features of utility^ ii 
our country. Black mica is used for medi 
crtial purposes in Ayurvedic drugs. 

Sheets of prepared mica are known ai 
micanites. Pieces ol mica dipped in sonn 
glutinous suhstanees, spread in layers ii 
eontiguity on liners forming longcontinuou! 
shcL-ts are known as jirepared mica sheets 
3'hese can be cut according t A any desirec 
sha])c and size and thus made easy am 
suitable for Varicnis manipulations for tin 
purpose it is used. 

Attempts have been mtulc and ever 
s(>me success have been achieved at making 
artificial mica. But all the special proper 
ties/)f natural mica, such as transparency 
perfect cleavage bv which it can be easilj 
split in thinnest layers possible, inswJ.vl 
iag propcpties, flexibility' <'ind elasticity t( 
sta-nd shocks or sudden change in teni 
peratures^ chemical stability in acids am 
oils, etc., suitable colour, opacity and non 
conductivity to heat, etc., cannot vcfj 
likely be app^roacheel and imitated ]>; 
artificial articles. It is said that larg 
crystalled artificial mica has not yet bcei 
produced. Cl\eapness, plentiful supply, etc. 
are some more other considerations. 

‘Mica is gold as they say in Beha: 
and rightly they' «ay so. Mica is easiij 
exchangeable lor gold. In the interior o 
niica-inviing centres mica is exchangeabl 
f'Qr other eommotlities. It is always i 
nii.rktftable commodity in any state am 
every serviceable smallest piece has som 
value. Ouantitics however small easil; 
pass hands and go current. Even i] 
Amerfca mica i^ an article of exchting 
between farmers and storekeepers. 

Tlie ease with which mica handlings ar 
effected and the apparent simplicity of it 
transactions, are great attractions cqualf 
to ordinary businessmen and traders o: 
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the (juc liaiul and non-traders and ama¬ 
teurs on the other. la tact visitors and 
liolidny-tnakers in mica mining areas and 
[listricts are struck with the easy, simple, 
quick-money-returii methods and sure pro¬ 
tits of mim transactions and trade. Bipf 
yarns and talcs as to the fahulotis f)rorits 
in mica trade and industry quickly j^et 
hold of new comers, uninitiated persons 
and fresh enthusiasts. 

Undoubtedly mica trade and industry 
have a great future and prospects ; there is 
still a vast and limitless lield in the line. It 
IS true also that there are immense prollts 
in this business it carried on in proper 
ways and systems ; but there arc sad ]Ht- 
Falls too. 

The apparent simplicity in things coh- 
nt'Cted witli mica, i.c , small caiiital, high 
profits, easy labour, etc., easily .attract 
persons. Hut tiierc are intricacies and 
difliculties wdiich tlo not appear at first 
sight to fresh enterprisers. Very care¬ 
ful and cautious movements fire therefore 
necessary in the beginning when launching 
in this trade. 

It is premature to say what would 


be the strfie and /.‘onditions of mica indu* 
try ‘hfter the war. There are as usu; 
speculations in the subject. The preseii 
state*; inspitc of the rigours of the war, i 
.very hopeful. If such conditions continii 
there is every reason to he optimistic ovc 
the future. The demand of mica ha 
steadily increased alter the second A'car ( 
tlie war ; and it is on the increase now 
\Ye can not predict whether this w ill coi 
tinue till the end of the w'ar and iio\ 
the demand would be after it. Anyhow 
the future prospects seem to be vciy ci 
couragir/g. 

Behar mica works, after the rude shoe 
during the second year of thc^ war, ai 
recovering and arc steadily increasing thei 
output. The latest reports of the Souther 
India mica works are that a perceptibi 
revival has been made. Alica industry an 
lr;\de presents still an unlimited field am 
opportunity to the light person. A 
honest entrepreneur willi sufficient pluc 
and grit in him has a ver 3 ^ bright aui 
hopeful future in this line. 

A.\AM)A1‘K(JK.VSJ1 GlJOSf. 


FREE-LANCE 


Bv BaiiI: Lai. u, 

A FREE-LhXCIv, in journalisticicirclcs, is 
■\ a journalist who is not attached to 
any particular jiapcr. Originally 
r^c-lanccs were tbo.se wl)o carried on 
rregular wartaiv. in common parlance, 
i free-lance is an “(mtsidcr*\ for he is not 
jii the staff of any paper, )>ut wi*itcs for 
liflerent papers on different topics. He 
nay either depend wholly on journalism 
or his maintenance or may make it a 
^art profession, and thus eke out his 
ncome by his occasional w'ritwigs in 
liff'erent papers. Authors and harristeps 
Adio contribute to papers arc saitl to'Dc 
rec-lanccs in this sense. Sir Arthur Conan 
Jojlc, KiuLaird Kipling, Marie Corelli, 
Arnold Beimel, Hall Caine, and 11. O. 
A'ells all cuntrihule articles to papers in 
'iuglaiid. It is a well-known fact that for 


n.A., Bar-at-Law. 


— — ^ - — - 

he scries of Sherlock Holmes whieli ap- 
)cared in “Collier's Maga^due”, America, 


lir. A. C. Doyle was paitl at the rate of 3s. 
d. a word. Kudyard Kipling, they say, can 


get 1 shilling a word. Two years ago Riul 
yard Ki|)ling ■ contributed a series of art 
cles on France and tlie War to the “Dail 
Telegraph.” Then he wrote on llic Julian 
Naval Battle in various London paper; 
Marie Corcllic contri!)ulciI an admirabl 
article 1 <j “The Sunday Times” d^Je 
Octol)cr 32iul 1010, under the title of “i 
J^raise of jt )ur Eneiniey. The Reactions c 
Hatred.” Arnold Beiinet hqd been writini 
< articles connected with War and Deinocn! 
ey in the “Daily ^s’ews and ivcader.” Hai 
Caine wrote an article on “What th 
Daughters of Britain arc doing’^ in, th 
“Daily News and Leader” dated Octobe 
24, 1010. H. (i. Wells had been writin; 
in different jiapcrs on problems of educii 
tiun. The practice of journalism is ver 
useful to the author. A])art froiii money 
it teaches. l*iui how to write rapidly am 
quickly. Iti.-uables him to turn his mate 
rials to impiediatc use. It gives him lii' 
practice of (Riiowing which points to ein 


KNHH-LANCli: 


:Mr) 


iiasi/c and wliich to o>icr. And, 

oove all, it makes him known to the »rcli- 
u'y newspaper reader,awhu lik_'S lu buy 
IS books the moment they come out.»I'or • 
:i author journalism is an ertcclivc train- 
(ir-i^rouncl, apart from the money and* 
[‘putation it brinies to him. < In fact, 
mrnalism is a help to liis profession as an ’ 
iithor. but this is only partially true 
, the case of a barrister. It is no traininj^- 
l otind lor him, unless he wants to (^ive up 
is profession of law and take to serious 
leratuve. It, no doubt, brin^J:s hi*ni 
i >ney, but tiot so iiineli its an tiutlu)V 
takes out of journalism, it i)rinij;s him 
.'putatioif, but it is not a reputation 
\liieb helps him in Ins profession, for a 
arristcr may be a ;^reat writer, but the 
tet of his bein^ a parent writer does not 
eeessarily ])rove that he is*a!so a eleyer 
- n rister. 'The iael that a man is a very 
;oof1 writer does noi in every ease prt^ve 
hat he is verv ;^ood journalist, ()ii the 
'>ntritry, men who are really great writers 
dflom turn out to be good journalists. 
I'liey laek journalistic instinct. They 
■lek ideas suitable to a newspaper. Tliey 
vanl time and sftaee wliich nev\fspapers 
an hardly ahord to give tliem. 1 know a 
riend of mine who is a graduate of the 
..‘ambridge University and is a Barristcr- 
it-Law. He is well-reatl, well grounded 
a linglish language and literature, has a 
icar head,*rwi(l is a so’ntid thinker. But 
■e is quite inca]>:iblc of writiirg a trifling 
luicle for a paper without taking great 
jams ov'er it. • 

A free-lance in order to be successful 
mist possess two qualities, firstly, ‘nose’ 
or news, and secondly, imagination and 
lescriptivc abilit 3 ^ 1 do not iiieaii to 
nsaniiafc that these qualities must be 
liborn in him, and cannot be acquired 
>y industry, fiatience, and 4hc exercise 
>f his intellect. But 1 do mean to say 
diat a man who wants to embark, 
on journalisnV as a free-lance must under¬ 
stand lliat unless he possesses these qiiali- 
des-ur unless he is intclleetiially so inclined 
■'S to acquire these qualities, ho. cannot 
5uake a clever free-lance, and a poverty 
very close to destitution, unless journalism 
his part profession, is most likely to be 
liis doom. His best chance of getting any 
notice taken of his articles ’is to keep his 
vyes and cars open for such ^news, events 
'n* tilings as are not know* to tlie staft 
Importer or are not considcrejl sufficiently 


important to attract his attention. Foi 
iuslancc, the stafl reporter does not care to 
reiioJ’L local, meetings unless he thinks then] 
to be of sufficiently general Interest. But 
some of tliese local meetings arc’of nation- 
al interest and escape the attention of the 
staff reporter. Now if the free-lance were 
to write an account of such local meeting*?, 
in ail attractive manner, his contributions 
arc, in the inajority of cases, sure to be 
accepted by siunc paper or other. But hi 
must combine a ‘‘nose” for news witl 
vv h a t is ge I ler 1 11 v k tu > \v n a s i magi na t i oa anri 
descriptive ability. No paper would cart 
to accept his contributions if the^’ arc diil 
and mere btild statement of facts, i.c.^ il 
they are not written in a pleasing manner, 
Thus he must avoid being tiull. He should 
be carefnl to please tlie reader, for he is nql 
writing to please himself Init to please the 
reader. He must arouse interest in tlu 
reader and thus rit tract his attention. Ii 
order to rivet the attention of the readci 
he must be careful to throw a few enter 
taining incid’ents and interesting notes inti 
his article, ifliis is all the more importani 
when he is writing on some technical sub 
ject, for technical subjects ^ire the nios 
difficult subjects to grip the reader unlcsi 
they- arc written in a most attractivi 
manner. An average education, to star 
witA, with an honest and diligent practici 
for some, time will give him the skiU.o 
writing vividly, dramatical^- and graphi 
cnMy. 

The late Marquis of Salisbury was i 
typical free-lance, and greatly influciicci 
the popular feeling of the time on foreigi 
policy and finance. Tliough he ceaset 
writing article's for the “Standard” durins 
the early sixties, he continued writinj 
leaders for that ]ia]jer long after he ha( 
discontinued* his active connection witl 
the “Satunlav Keview.” And all thi 
time he also wnotc for the “Ouartcrlj 
Review.” 1 can think of no other free 
lanec lyho is so wcU-kn^wn in Knglani 
;ys the late Marrpiis of vSalisbiux at leas 
n^ oi>e \vho influenced the popular fecUnj 
of the time so much as he did, Perhup 
Mr. T. P. (J'Connor may be brackettei 
with him. 

No\v-a-days there are any number o 
journalists workings as free-lances in En^ 
kind, and their writing are quite knowi 
to the ordinary London newsjmper readet 
Among these the right Hon. G. W. R 
Russell, who is an occasional contributo; 
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to tlu' “Daily Nrtvs and la.nflcr", Mr. 
Horatio liottomicy ol “John Hull”. Mr. 
Spenser Leigh Hughes, loriuevly ol Hie 
“Daily News'and Leader”, Air, Roherl 
Blateiitord'of “Clario'ji”, Mr. (ieorge R. 
Sims of the “Reforce”^Mr. Austin Harrison 
of the “English Review”, Mr. James 
Douglas of “London Ojiinion”, and ahove 
all, ayd incomparablv' more important 
than all, Mr. T. 1*. O’Connor, m. v , lorm- 
crly of “Star”, “Sun”, and “T. It’S Week¬ 
ly”, are most famous. They all are very 
able and elcver journalists, and have es¬ 
tablished 4'i claim to consideration vvhicli 
cannot ijc denied. Their articles are read 
all /)ver England, and there is hardly .any 
])aper of importance in which their articles 
do not .a])pcar. It will not i)(‘ off the mark 
t(v say that no new paper can last long 
without the co-operation of one of these 
frec-laticcs. Take, for exami)Ic, “Sunday 
I*ictorial” and “Hlnstr.atcd Sunday 
Herald”, illustrated weekly pajiers, which 
came into existence not mc)re than four 
3 'ears ago. As soon as they' came into 
existence, tlK‘ 3 ’enlisted the scrtiecs of Mr. 
Horatio Hottomley, Mr. Austin Harri¬ 
son, and Mv- Robert Hlateliford. In 
Scfitembcr 1010 “Sunday livening Tele¬ 
graph” came up, and one found Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor cfintributing everv week 
to it under the title of “Mv Week’s 


liuading”. The majorit 3 " of , London 
n’'.wspai)er readers buv “Sunday Pic¬ 
torial” every week to read Mr. Horatio 
Bottoniloy’s weekly article in it, and not 
to read “Siitiday^ Pictorial.” When .Mr. 
Spencer Leigh lluglies, m.p., used to write 
daily for the “Daily News and Leader” 
unrler the title of “Sub Rosa”, I knew 
people in London who regularly bought 
the paper simply to read his articK''. Ilut 
two 3 'ears ago Mr. S. L. 11.,'to the great 
fli-sappoititment of tlie reader, cut od his 
connection with the “.Daily News and 
Leader”, to which ])aper he hfid regularly 
contributed for i'jft' twenty 3 'cars without 
a break. And 1 know FvngHshmen wli^i 
used to buy “Reynold’s Newspaper” evef-v' 
week simply to read Mr. T. P. (i'Connor’s 
IjrilH.ant article in it. And so on. When 
all of these free-lances are of ecjual worth 
and distinction, it is rathcl diilicult to say 
who is the best and most known of them 
all, or, in plain ^YO^ds, who stands at the 
top. But if I wore asked to specify, I 
would, without any hesitation and demur, 
at once say that Mr. T. P. O’Connor is, 


beyond crunprire, ^ the most capable, tin 
most disLinguisheo, and the most versatih 
ol tliein all. He iSibecoming more populai 
llian the late (ieorge Augustus Sala of tin 
“Daily Telegraph”. He is, in fact, a hen 
and celebrity in Britisii modern journalism 
In the “Spectator” of October 21, 191G 
'there was given a char.'ieter sketch o 
“A Student in Anns” (2nd Lieutenan 
Donald Uanke 3 ' who w'as killed in actioi 
in the Somme battle on October 12, 191(> 
bv Mr. Stracliey wlio says he had geniui 
in the true sense—“an iiisi)iring spirit, at 
invisible wamc that burnt in the man like ; 
tamj), a lamp lit hy tlie man of Ootl.” Thi: 
de.seripfion (jf Lieutenant Donald Hanker 
(piite fits in with the character sketch o 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, \vho is one ol' th( 


iiest descriptive^writers in modern Englisl 
jotpaudisin. ‘He is an Irishman, a tvinca 
.Nationalist, and follower ol Parnell am 
.Mr.' John Redmond, ‘.m.i*. He was I)ori 
in ISIS, and after taking his Degree ai 
the l)ui)lin Pniversity, adopted jotirnal 
ism as his ])rofession, ami was conneetet 
with the Dublin Press lor three years. L 
1S7() he came to London, and obtained ai 
engagement on tlie “D.aily Telegraph” 
and was afterwards employed by severa 
otiier London p;ipers. lii ISSS he lotindet 
“Star” to snp|>i>rt the j)olicy of ('dadstoue 
In many of its features, it is true, i 
followed American methods of journalism 


such as sensational news and acarc-hcads 
but it alwa 3 vS contained some admirablj 
written articles. In 19t)9 he sold ‘NStar’ 
to a svndieatt, ifi which Mr. Cadbury 
proj)rietor of the “Daily News ani 
Leader”, held a large share. Later on 
in 1S9.'5, he started another paper known a: 
the “Sun”. It saw many ups and downs 
anrl after thirteen years joined tlie viysi 
number of lost causes. Mr. T. 1\ O 
Connor Iirw? also written manj’' books 
In lS7b he published the biography of tin 
(bate Lord Heaeon^field. It was not ver^ 
favourably received by tlie ])Kblie and tin 
press, and its author was in man] 
(piarters blamed ior taking an unfavour 
able view of the late Conservative leader 
though praised for his literary abilitj 
and research work. Other works fron 
his pen arc '“The Parnell Alovements" 
“Gladstone’s House of Commons”, “Som( 
Love Storiesi’ and “Napoleon”. In 188( 
he got a sc4t in the House of Commons 
and in 1881 lie went to America where li< 
stayed for soK^cn months giving lectures 
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!i t!ie Irish catise and coIlocLin^ money lor 
1 . i^nnei I^eagiie in Biif^Irina and irelaml 
I v' iiiob he was one of the Esecuti\a\ 

Next to Mr. T. P. (J’Coiinor e(>m*;s 
]r. Horatio Bottoraley. There is a vast 
inn'cnce in the character and writiuj^s of 
K'-e two men. They hotli, no doubt, 
tr distin^^nished journahsts, and fdl a 
ii.’cr jilace in the public eye than any 
lin t purveyor oi'the old or new joiirnal- 
'.r But tlu'v are as wide apart as 
I. |U)]c*s. Mr. T. lb f)’Connor is a ttnivor- 
(V man, ami Mr. Horatio Bottomlev 
nothing: to any Hniversily, but is the 
t 1 iiiet *ol self-study, it is owin^j;' to this 
ificreiiee in tlieir edueation that the writ- 
!.j^ ol the {brmer are seholarlj", essay-like, 

. >1 and j)ointctl, and tluise of the latter 
. incisive, full of slang ^^vords and 
liiasts, and rough Jiml reatly stjrt of 
and it is due to Uiis that tlie for- 
artiek\s fnul lavonr with the intellt’c-* 
j.d leader, iiiid the latter's with the man 
'iie stfeet. 'Ihe same is the ease with 
i'lr speeches. Both are great s])eakers. 
!s on record that Mr. T. V. O’Connor’s 
iiden speech drew from John Ih'ight, 
i-'f Jiimself was a grcac (initor, nv*"! only 

■ ise but a wish to be made j^ersonally 
■'luainted with Uie speaker, and it is said 
i ii tile aimounccment “Mr. Bottomley is 
>' used to bring niemhe'/‘s of the House 
Ctnninons from the drinking and smok- 
u room to he^r»his sjieeeh,'wHen he veas a 
iinber of the House of Commons. But 
' a speaker Mr. T. B. O’Connor differs 
LJiu Alr. Horatio Bottomley In this that 

former appeals to persuation, argu- 
eat and reason, and the latter is a vche- 
riil though forcible speaker. There is, in 
a tremendous moral and mental 
*1 re«ce between the two. Mr. T. P. 
oniior’s fairness is implicit in all that 

■ '‘lys and does. But Mr. Hora^o Bot- 
^niley has been often described as an 
>portunist. But this is not all. Mr. T. 

• O’Connor is* expansive, full of ideas, 
ansmitted by the alchemy of his impres- 
ttiialilc Irish nature. He is cool, .sober, 
ii'tus, though keen and sensitive, and not 
k-tempered. Mr, Horatio Bottomley 
exuberant, flamboyant, and impetuous. 
IS possessed of a daring temperament, 
all this becomes quite*clear to one 
ko reads his articles even the (first time, 
iierc is no extravagance in Mr. T. P, 
Connor’s language. There is n.o attempt 

■ "hetorical effect. But not so] with Mr. 
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Horatio Bottomlev, whose language is 
rather allceteil and laboured. 

Though there .are so many free-Innces in 
Bnglnnd, it stiould not be asanimed that 
this type of journalist, is \vell-|)attl. The 
truth is that a free-lance does not flourish 
in England, where really good writci's are 
attaelied to one paper or other and exclu¬ 
sively write for that paper. It is 
when they come to tlie tetlier-end (d‘their 
journalistie career that tliey fake to free¬ 
lancing. But in America a free-lance i.s 
very liandsoniely paid. In Jiiigland the 
'scope for the talents of a free-lance, unless 
he is exec])tionall 3 " clever anvl vcr_v well- 
known, is rather liniitetl. In the first 
()lace, tliere are papers such as the “Spec¬ 
tator”, the “Athenaeum” and the “Satur¬ 
day Review” which do not accept articles 
from outsiders, tliough there are, no 
doubt, paf)ers open to out-side contribu- 
tors which set apart a good (leal of S()acc 
ever^’ day for eontrihutions Imni outsiders. 
Among these inav be mentioned tjie “Daily 
News and Leader” (“IbuJer the Clock” 
column), the •“Daily Chronicle” (“The 
Office Window” column,) the “Star” 
(“Mainh^ about IVo])le” column), the 
“Globe” (the “Turnover” eoAimn), the 
“Daily Telegraph” (“London Day hy Day” 
columns), and the “Westminster (Laxette” 
(“Here*, There and PIverywhere” columns). 
Then there are magazines such as “Tit- 
Bits”, “Aus\vers”, “Pearson’s Weekly’^, 
and VCasseli’s Saturda,v Journal” which 
ask for contributions from outsiders on 
spmc topic of interest, provided the articles 
arc fresh, bright an<l light, and do not 
exceed ISOO words in length. And there 
are papers such Vis the “Daily Mail” and 
the “(iraphie” which are partial to out¬ 
siders. Despite all this, I must say, and 1 
have found it per.sonal experience, that 
there is very little hope for a free-lance to 
make a really decent living in England 
unless lie is dever above the average, as 
the great Indian free-lance Saint Nihal 
Singh is. But he is an exception, and one 
sho^l iwt go by his example. He has a 
very remarkable knack for the pre.sentinent 
of facts, and the criticism of men and 
events. His articles are always full of 
fresh anfl new kkas. They radiate in 
spirit. They glow with manly virtue. In 
a word, they sparkle with the salt of per- 
sonality. And why ? Because tliey are 
not the outcome of oook-lore, but arc the 
product of contact with actualities. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 

T he report on Indinn constitutional 
rcfbnns ctivers m-arly IJoO closely 
written ])ages atid its perusal consti¬ 
tutes ill itsell a liberal education in polities. 
With few exceptions it lireathcs a spirit of 
liberality. 'I'he stateinent of the ease hard-, 
ly leaves anythinj: for Indian jiolitieians to * 
add, thou*^!! in the chapter on “The condi¬ 
tions of tile ibxjblein,” in descriljiii" the 
diflieulties in the way of India attaining; 
or obtaiiiinfj: full resjionsible ^ovcrnihent, 

• the niitliors semi for the nio^t part to be 
unaware of or to deliherately ijj^nore the 
fact that sinidar conditions and dilbcnlties 
obtainctl, to a i»reater or loss extent, m 
fully self-CTOveniin^^ countries in Limes past 
when theV bej^an first to t,-xercise tlie full 
ri|>hts of sell-^overnnicnt, and that some 
of these diflicuitics or conditions obtain in 
some of the foremost States of the West 
even at tho present day. take only 

one instance—“Austro-Ilunp:ary IS a j^reat 
State, thou^litiicy speak twcntyfoiir lan¬ 
guages in the Austriau army.” “(M,orlcy’s 
P(Mics ntif] History, lOTf). We begin 
^ to differ in a marked manner when we 
come to tbe actual proposals, which, 
after all, arc f/;c rca/ core oi the report. 
Nevertheless, tlic enunciatioiv of political 
facts and principles Iiy the two supreme 
heads of the existing government of 
^ India has a value and .authority all its 
own, in spite of the fact that the general¬ 
ity of British stattsmeii and politicians 
have never erred on the si^le of i'lliherality 
and niggardliness in laving down the 
principles which ought to govern British 
rule in India, though the practice lias 
seldom been in accord with them. The 
report speaks of the more sf)acio»;is days to 
conic {o}*, of the spirit of liberty whirh is 
abroad and active (14), pays''a well- 
deserved tribute to tbe loya'lty of the 
prinetsand the educated classes (20) and 
the allegiance oi the political leadvrs (22) ; 
it dwells on the new *'.scnsc of self-esteem 
and the emphasis on self-determination 
(22-2), the growth of the Ilindu-Moslem 
entente (27), the failure of the Govern- 

The references .'ne It) the naragraiilis of the 
Report. 
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ment, in the face of growing national feel¬ 
ing in India, to think out and to work out 
a polies'- of continuous advance (3^T, the 
subtler springs ()f action which lie iiTtlie 
^mental development^ of a people (25), and 
the iiii.'ompatibilitv of offieial with popular 
contrf)! (50). “Kesponsihilit^'' is tlie savour 
of popular government, ami that savour 
the present councils wholly lack. We arc 
agreed that our fiyst object must be to 
invest them with it. They must have real 
work to do : and tlnw must have real 
•people to* call them to account for ilicir 
jioingofit" (si). Then the rc])ort goes 
on to speak of the necessity of tlie demoli¬ 
tion of tlie existing falvic (102). how tlic 
exercise of responsibility calls lortlj the 
cap.acily for it (tbO and 1S7), of the 
poverty of India (122 and 12")), the credit- 
alile \vork ilonc in the political, soi'ial and 
educational spheres by the intelligentsia 
(120-40), and observes that “the placid, 
pathetic contentment of the masses is not 
tlie soil on 'wljiich Indian intionhood will 
grow, ami that in deliberately disturbing 
it wc are \vor.king for its highest good” 
(144\ Representative ilislitutions will 
soften the rigour of tbe caste system, and 
make reform possible in regan^ to obnoxi¬ 
ous social* customs which are being 
perpetuated and stereotyped under an 
autocratic administration (152). The 
spirit of liberty is stirring in Asia (145\ 
and the new ideas have spread in the 
native states, for *lio])cs and rrs[^ira- 
tions may overleap frontier lines as spaVhJ 
across t street’ (157). The report recog- 
niscs that tlie advance'of the ryot will 
come through#previous fj^iilure (14G), that 
popular government will promote educa¬ 
tion and other improvements (.^52), that 
efficiency may be too dearly bought* at the 
price of moral inaniDou (156), that the 
power of veto is tolerable only when 
rarely used (171), that the present machi¬ 
nery of government no longer meets the 
needs of the time (178), that the desire for 
self-govcri^mcnt is the inevitable result of 
western education (179), that there is a 
keen demand for professional and technical 
education* as part of the remarkable 
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Fiwaketiing of nritional coyscionsnt'ss aiirl 
Lhat failure to iiiid emplojinent for l?he 
•duc-ited classes is one oi the facts Iving 
it the root of the unrest (l.s2); the edutKit- 
•d Indian's ai'dent desire idr social and 
jublic service is admitted (183-^^5), and 
;he report proceeds to i^oint out that 
■ducatioii \vithf)ut opportunities must 
'esidc in mischief (187), that communal 
'cprestjntation perpetuates class distinc- 
ions, stereot^^pes existing relations and 
s o[>poscd to the teaching ol' history as a 
actor (jf sclf-govermiient (238-31^, that* 
loniinatcd members are an anomaly in a 
■esponsible couneil (232), that territorial 
edistributioH on a linguistic or raeial 
Kisis by the consent ol the people should 
)e one of the earliest* duties ineunibent 
ipcjii the rclormed ]jrovincini governments 
21-t)). rile hiircauer.te^' is* longe^ 
-uiiieient to administer India (200) ; delays 
n giving eflfcet to pronwsed reforms is one 
)f the root causes of discontent (200-G7) ; 
he bureaucracy o*wesnodiUy iuiUc j>ublie, 
)ut old}'to its conscience or ratlier to its 
neeesbors in ollice [ef. Ramsay Maedo- 
lald : ‘It has no machinery fur self-criti- 
isin.’j {270); parliamentary eonirol*must 
liminish pan passu with tlic growth of 
esponsibility ^2ul) ; the xyeakness of 
ndian ])ublic lile lies in the .ribsence of a 
»ody oi traintd ndministftitors and the 
iiceess of the new ]i-)Hey will depend on 
lie extent to which Indians* (irl‘ intrndueed 
uto every braneii of liie admini?ftration 
313) ; “we are no longer seeking lo 
;overn a sSbjeet race by# ni»ans rif the 
crvices : we are seeking' to make tlie 
ndian people self-governing" (324-) ; a 
onsiderable number of army commissions 
hould be given to Indians—‘it is not merely 
nougli to assert a principle : we must 
ef-on it’(330) industrial domination 
5 more insidious than political doiyiiiation 
331 1 ; India's foreign trade consists of 
he barter of raw materials fur imported 
nanufaetures “v^liieli obviously aflorded 
irotits and j^rosperity to other countries 
Klustrially more advanced. Patriotic 
ndians might well ask themselves why 
hese profits shoulcT not accrue to their 
ountry" (332). 

* The rt'cent grant ol King's Commissions ia a 
e.v cases and the proposals thcj cauenl only be 
eceptablc iu tile sense (»r bfing the recognition of a 
rinciple so long kept at aim’s length ; a suhstnntial 
onccssfon, however, it is decidedly not, asthe number 
jl officers appointed is a mere drop in tb»! ocean. 


‘On nil grounds a lor ward policy in industrial 
dcYflopincnl is ui*jTcijtIy called lor, nut inertly to 
give India ccomunic stnlnlily ; but in order to satisfy 
llie .nsfiiraliiuiK ‘of l.ci pii plc ''hu site to sec het 
bland bi loro llu* wuild as a wtll poised, up to-date 
ruuiitry , in i>idci lu provide an outlet lor the 
•energies ol her young intii who aie olhciwisc (liawn 
< VC'lusivt’iy to gu\einnunt rertico or a lew ovcistock- 
ed pjuKssiuns; in ufder that nnuicy now lying 
unpioduetive may he ?ipphcd to the benehl <d the 
wliule eominunity , and in t)rdcr that the too 
spieulafive and liteiaiy ttudeneies t>l Indian thought 
may fie heat (<» nu.!< pi net ieaf ends, and the j.toplt 
may be hetler fpiahtjed to shoulder the new 
u“-‘pousdnlit jes which the new eoiistitutioii will lay 
iipuii them’’ (Ihhi), 

'I'here must be a marked advance of the 
teelinical services of the country (339); 
the edtieattd Iiiflian ardently desires *'1 
pnttretiw tariiV, as he Ijclievcs that as 
long as the government eontinnes to decide 
flic fiscal pol’cy Itir him it will tleeide in the 
interc'-ls itf Erglaiid (3»42) : the duly ol 
Bi If ish eommeree in India is *lo identify 
il^eit with the interests ol India, which are 
higher Uian llu* inleresls of any commu¬ 
nity’ (.'’1-4). Lastly, tlie need ot*a ju'Ogres- 
sive change ol'spirit in the control of pro¬ 
vincial by the rtnperial and of the latter by 
the home govermneuL is ])ointed out, as 
states on the wav to self-government ean- 
iu>t be controlled by a purely autocratic 
power (3oi) atid 1531), and a jiicture of the 
Iiuliri yf the future is thus drawn ; 

‘*Our euiieepti iu uf the eventual luturc of India 
is ii sjsterhiM)d*ul stut»*s. seUguveniing in all inatinrs 
ol puielv hKiil k't pruvinciai interest, in some caFcs 
eorrebi*ondiug to existing provinces, in others perhaps 
iiUHlihed in nn-a according to the character and 
econoaiie intet^'-ts t>f their people. Over this con¬ 
geries ut Stales would preside a central Govern¬ 
ment, inc!easiig’ly representative of and re.^ponsiblc 
to tlie ])eoplc ul all olthom; dealing with matters, 
both internal ami io«ernal, of common interest to, 
Uk* v\ Inde of India; acting as atbiUr in Inter-state 
icUUions, and lepreseiiting the interests ol all India 
on ((jual tetins with the sell'governing units oi the 
iirilisli Umpire" dHt!). 

The same eoiistituliuii is outlined iu 
paras 120 aud 30U. • 

'•"Iji so far ab Indian dissatisi.u tion aiises from 
the inaehhicii ol gt>\ciii?nem having become out of 
date; from disappinntment at what are wrongly (? 1) 
regaiV'd as broken promij-es; from comparative 
exclusion ffom the higher public service; Irom corn- 
par.itive impotence in the legislative councils; from 
willihulding ol resp lusiinlitv for any portion of 
the work tif governinent—wc .hope tliat in all these 
respects one n*f inns wiy supply the remedy” (:U7). 

As forihe trnnsfir of cowpfctv rcspoiu 
sihilitv, no time is unforiivuitely fixed in 
the report, iuul all we have is that vve nrc 
to attain it “where \Ye can and as early ns 
we can and we iateiul that its attaiument 
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liotiUl (k-|Kn'l upon the efilorts of the 

themselves^ i2G4). Some 
ncs in the previous panijjraph may how- 
ver be construed to suLrj^est that in some 
irovinecR at least complete responsible 
government will be set up after ten years. 

If the i;j:noratiee ot the people and 
pecially of women [ 1taeial cleavages 
132), and some other matters of the same 
:ind are referred to here and there in the 
eport, tliis is done in no unkindly spirit. 
L'ake for exam]>le the following : 

*‘Sc)f "ov<‘inim*nt for Iiuliji within the Ktiipiro is 
he highest aim wliieli Ikt ]'e(»]ile ran set beloir 
hcms-elves, or wlucli wr as 1 lusters’* Itir her, can 
elp licr to attain. Withoui it Uwic van he im 
of ciiic Jilt’, no suti'^lnciioii of the nulittnl 
spirntioiis \\ hick liU the soul ot every ^^ct/ rc.^pecliny 
nnn The visian is one Ih.it innv well lift nii'it up 
o resolve tju t/tinus thnt seemed impttssdde f)elorv. 
s it too murh to Ijo)k‘ that tlu* fli“'*ire i;t the people 
if Ixulia so to govern thcnisrlvrs, and tlie r(>iivirtinti 
hat tliry ran never do so otherwise in any real 
eijsc, mnv ]*rove eYcntiriliv to !»r the Si)lvent of 
hese ditliriilijcs ot tare am) <*ti-ed ? 'i'hr lir.stduly 
if the leathis of evttv paity in the state is to 
inlcarh partisanshi,*. 11 the Ilinfhi or tlie Mu‘-luu 
tisplays iiUoletanre (/f the othei’s religioim jirartices, 
f llie higlier rnsti s refuse to admit Mir r.liiklien ot low' 
astes to srli(HiI'» wliirh tluar own sous attiaid or 
I rasfe cxrlusiveness tales even harsher shape* 
owmds the' (Uitrasts, il is the hu'-inrss ot the 
nlighteni'd le iders of the rfMunmuilv ti» explain 
o them (hal llirv are only retaiding a cause that 
Miglit tol>edcarci to tlicm than Lheir owai sectional 
ntercsts * (l.'»l) * 

.. Iti para MO tlu nlaliiuis Ijclwccii the 
iducaU’d Indians and the masses are dwell 
ipon, and it is recognised that "the old 
issumption that the interests ol' the ryot 
Must be confided to ollieial liands is stremt- 
Dusly lienied by modern edneated Itulians.” 
‘The greatest of all delusions,” truly says 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald *111 bis A iv:ikci]ini> 
li Itnlia^ “nnder which our oHiciuls live is 
Jiat whilst they are distrusted In; the pro- 
essional and educated chisses, they are 
■egarded by the uneducated villagers as 
:hcir fiicndsand ])rq_teetors.” The report 
nakes no such mistake.*!* Tlie recent debate 

* Cf. IVcsicIent Wilson’s declaration that he is 
me of those who do not believe in the thc< ry of 
rusteeship or guardianship. The italf^s Ai this 
luotation arc ours. 

t This praise docs not seem to bo ifinic juslitiabic. 
^arngiuph 155 of the Keport contains the following 
xassage; “Till it is coiiipleti: he | the r^'otJ mnst 
le cxposetl tn the lisk of oppression by people who 
xc stronger and clvwrer than !u* is; and until it 
9 clear that his inlorosts can safely be led in bis 
iwn hnmls tir that the logislative councils represent 
nd consider bis interests, nr wiist retain power 
o protect him. So with ilvj depressed classes.”— 
Italics ours.) editor, d/. K. 


in the Bengal ^Legislative^ Council on the 
misery of tlie jute cultivators and the 
stupendous prohts of the millowners is the 
last of many instances in which the repre¬ 
sentatives of the educated classes have 
taken up the cause of the poor cultivaloi 
against oflicial op])osition. In para 1411 
the duty of the educated classes towards 
the ryot is pointed out. 

“It is indeed plain that Ihcre is an iinmcir«e wiul 
of education to be clone throiiglioiit the country 
side, livervthiug that tends to waken the Indiai 
ryot’s intelligence, that htjjis him to be an indepen 
dent, .M .l-dctcrniining man, everything that bre.ilt: 
downt?ie barriers betw'.ecn eominunitics, and niakci 
men regatd eaeb other as neighbours, and not n: 
the U'cnrci s of some caste or creed in.signia, liastcn 
on the d.'iy wlien sclf-govcrniiicul within llic Kmpin 
will lie .'itlaiiuii, .MI this is woilc that the tducatet 
In linn can, and (Might to, iimlcrtaKc" (1-l-U). 

The ahrve brief outline omit-S al 
lefercnee to the suggestions made in 11 k 
report about the n.'itive states, and also 
to all detailed propf^sals regarding tlu 
constitution of local, - provincial and 
imperial councils, and ]K*riodie parlia¬ 
mentary commissions (which, by the way, 
would Ijc otic ^)f the most excellent features’* 
of th'; scheme if only tlie liberty to makt 
reactionary pro]if)sals were not permitted 
to them in para 201), and indeed all othei 
practical proposals. Whether the schenu 
dctailcxl in tlie report is‘one ot the greatest 
politierd experiments ever tried in history, 
(lOS) or not, ^lic future only will decide 
It will depend-very nmeli tuf the spirit in 
which ft is wa'rked out. But it is due t( 
its antliors t() say that it nndonbtedl> 
raises them' fr^ni what Torrens, in hi^ 
Empire in ds/a, called “poliecmniislii]) 
which considers its whole duty to eonsisi 
in reducing the country ‘to ihe approved 
condition of dull and stagnant quietude, 

* On this point opinions ditb r as poles astf.’/ler 
The Ucngal Provincial C<^nfcrenee Committee . 
Rcjiort on Keftjrm Proposals concludes with tin 
following paragraph: t 

“XI. PKKlDDIC-COMAnSrilONS : A Pkotest.' 

“There is, however, one other mailer whici 
cannot be passed over. This is the / proposal o 
periodic Commissions, upon whose decision w!l 
depend the future advance of political freedom am 
national autonoinv in India. \Ve enter nn emphatk 
prolest against this proposal, as conceived it 
mistrust, atul preferred on the assumption of India’: 
incapacity <0 determine the course of her owi 
evolution. This nflu.st go; and definite provision bt 
made in the,proposed I’arliauientary statute for tin 
automatic i.dvance of India to full and complete 
seir-po%’ernmcnt within the empire, within a definit* 
peritid of time. This is esscuLiul in the interests v 
India and tlip empire alike." 
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:o the nobler and more elevated regions of' 
itatcsmanshi[), which alone cam make 
[ndiapermanentiy coaciliated, and prosper- 
>us and happy** • 

The future destiny of India, or rather 
)f the British in India, has oeeu[)ied inany 
ninds among English ])oIiLieal thinkers, 
ust one century ago, a predecessor * of 
vord Chelmsfoni, the Marcpicss of 
lastings, wrote in his |}rivate journal 
jnderdate the 17th May ISIS : 

“A liiiiL* iifit very reinotf’ will arrive when England 
vill, on sound principles ol polioy. wlsli to n^iiujuish 
be domination which sl»e has i'radualiy and 
imntentionally assumed over this eountr 3 ', and 
rom* which she cannot at present recede. In that 
loiir it* would be tiic ])rou<lest boast and most 
lelightful rellcctioii that she had used her sover- 
ignly towards cidighlcniug her Icinporarv subjects,. 
i> as to enable the native eounnuiiities to walk 
.lone in the jritlis u( iiisnce,* and to maintain with 
irobity towanis theii Ijeiielaeltt-s tliat co'giiiurcial 
ntcrcoiirsc in which we should then iind a solid 
nterest. • * 

Maeatdnv exprcssc<l sentiments similar 
Lc^the abo\a‘ in liis rcplv in the Mouse ot 
Commons to Lord Ellenhorough, who 
bad declared (iNd:!) that “our very 
■xislcnee d(’})ended upon the exclusion ol 
:hc natives from military and political 
power.” In language burning with in- 
ligiuition and fired, with eloquence, 
Macaulay said : 

“Tiif path ol dutv is tdain before us, and it is the 
lath ot wisdom, ot national jirosperiiy, ot national 
lonour. ^t may lie that the public mind ot India 
nay expand under our systVm till Jt has outgrown , 
he system : tliat by good government vve may 
ahicate our subjects into a capacil 3 ’’ for better 
roveru^ncnl; that haviiig ‘Ifecome instructed in 
liuropean knowledge, they may demand European 
nstitutions. Whether such a day will ever come 
know not. But nev'cr will 1 attempt to avert or 
.o retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
jroudest day in English history.’' 

As British rule in India became more 
and more secure from internal and exter¬ 
nal deinger, these generous s»ntimcnts were 
Forgotten, but now and then some qualms 
of conscience would j^risc, and Englishiiacn 
who had tievoted some attention to the 
subject would try to peer into the future^ 
and read its secrets. There is, for instance, 
the extreme view of men like Meredith 
Townsend, wlio says : “The English think 

• While \vc do not call#ui <iuestion the general 
correctness of this observation so far as the form of 
the proposals goes, we cannot’ forget that in the 
report ^”*^1 order and goo<l government’* or 

In other words, policentanshifj, has been made the 
dominant factor in the scheme.—ilkliloi, .V/. A’. 


they will rule India for many centuries 
or lor ever, 1 do dot think so, holding 
rather .the older belief that the empire 
which came in a day will disappear in a 
niglit” (Asi/i a/a/ Europe). Rrofessor 
Seeleys who holds that “subjection for a 
long time to a foreign yoke is one of the 
most potent causes of national deteriora¬ 
tion,” and that “if there could arise in 
India a iiatioiialitv-movenient similar to 
that which we witnessed in Italy, the 
Engiisli Rower could not even make the 
resistance that was made in Italy by 
Austria, but must succumb at once,” was 
nevertheless of opinion that “as time 
jiasses, it rather appears that wi;are ili 
the hands of a Providence which is greater 
than all statesmansidp, that this fabric 
which has been so blindly piled up Jias a 
chance f>i' Iiecoming a part of the i/enna- 

nent edifice of civilisation.” {Expath 

s/on i>f En^hun}'. Kcir liardic thouglit 
tliat “repression will only intensify 
their i/.c., the Indian people’s) determi¬ 
nation *to secure self-government, and 
may lead finally to the loss of what 
has been describecl as the brightest jewel 
of the British crown” (Iwjiu). Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonakl concludes his hook (The Awnk- 
etitn^ of India) with the words : “We 
cannot keep her (India) back. Her destiny 
Is fixed above our will, and we had bettei 
rcct.ignise it and bow to the tueatitable/ 
Mr. C, Delisle Burns thinks that there it 
“no way out of the ditliculty which docs 
not iyiply either the eomiiletc dissolutior 
of llu* connection between England and th( 
consiituent blependenP nations of tin 
present Empire or an admission of tlics^ 
nations sooner or later to ])oliticare(|uul 
ity” {Eoliiieal Ideals). The best-knowu 
of Burma Civilians, h'ielding Hall, solemn^ 
declares tliat “the time is coming when 
unless wc can go hand in hand with lie; 
(the Indian lijnpirei along her path t< 
nationhood, she will desert us. Her des 
tin^ is calling her ; shall wc keep her back 
We cannot kee[) her back. No one can h 
mpre wdse than destiny” (The Passing o 
Empire). Mr. Sidney Low, in answer t< 
the (juesiioti, wliFt is to be the future c 
India ? What will our own position be h 
tlfc coming Ifinie ? says that ‘‘great change 
are likely to pass over India before thi 
century has grown from childhood t 
middle age,’ but adds that “it does no 
follow that we need fear it, or that it wi 
be fatal to our iiolitical predominance—s 
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oag as our military stren*»th remains un- 
.rapaired, and so long as we retain control 
the supreme administration. That, it 
must be reinembefed, is the ultimate source 
:)! our power'* (*l Visiou ot Imlia). And 
Mr. Low proceeds to cite the analogy of 
the Manchus, who, an alien official colony 
like the English, liad the threads of the 
■idministration of China in their hands. 
I'he analogy w'as unfortunate, for the 
Manchus have been dethroned, and as for 
military strength, “the minds of India’s 
)casunt soldiery who have returned from 
ibroad will never again work fjuite in the 
3ld way” (para I IG of the Report). Never- 
:ljeless, ,Mr. Alontagu’s scheme seems to 
t)roceed along the lines adumbrated b^^ Mr. 
Low, for while provincial autonomy has 
been avowed some scope, “pending develop¬ 
ment of responsible government,” in all 
matters which it (the Government of India) 
udges to be essential to the discharge 
of its responsibilities for peace, order and 
j;ood government, it must, saving only for 
its accountability to Farliauicnt, retain 
indisputable power” (para 1?P)(?.). Tlie 
absolute power which both the Governor- 
ijcneral and the . Provincial Governors re¬ 
tain in their hands under the new scheme 
on the strength of this magical formula ot 
‘peace, order and good governmenC, proves 
the truth of Lord Morley’s aphorism 
"The best syllogism is swc()t down by 
Lrumpet-blasts of Public Safety, .‘social 
Drder, and other fair names for a Reign ot 
Terror” (Politics atid History), , The 
Supreme (government will continue to be 
[rankly autocratic, and this is the most 
discouraging part of the scheme. 

The' Report does not indeed kpiing any 
surprise on us, as the Anglo-Indian press is 
apt to suppose. The reforms were inevit¬ 
able it England was to retain itsf hold on 
the mind of India and Mr. Montagu’s 
scheme errs on the side ot caution rather 
than the contrary. Mr. Raiiisa}’’ Mac¬ 
donald foresaw that ‘Lord Moricy has 
planted seeds, the fruit of which is parlia¬ 
mentary government.’ The authors ot tfee 
present scheme say the same thing in 
somewhat more guarded language. Ac¬ 
cording to them, Lord Morley’s reforms 
“constitute a decided step forward on'a 
road leading at no distant period to a 
stage at which the (luestiou ol responsible 
government was bound to present itsell” 
(para 79). Mr. Gladstone, writing in the 
Ninciccnih Ccjitary In 1S77, observed : 


"Our title to he tberc («;i India) depends} on a first 
condition,,, that our heiiif; there is proGtable to the 
Indian nations ; and on a second condition, that wc 
can make them see and understand it to lie protit- 
able'." > 

Macaulay said in 1S33 : 

"We shall never consent to administer the "pousta* 
to a whole communitv, to stupify and paral>’.sc a 
grent people whom God has committed to our 
charge, for th«* wretched purpose of rendering them 
more amenable to our conirol.” ^ 

The present scheme may l)e said to be 
the outcome of a sincere desire to bridge 
the chasm ■vydiich scpiiratcs the two prin¬ 
ciples^ of gov^Tning India alluded to above, 
and thus to falsify the pro])hesy of (jcncial 
Gordon that India would never be reform¬ 
ed until she was in the throes of another 
‘■revolt. 

The crucial test by which all pro|)Osals 
of reform are to ])c judged is whether they 
will or will not help to carry India to¬ 
wards responsible gf)vernnicnt (para 
Responsible government is thus detined 
in ])ara 1S9 : “Our objective pn the p"o- 
vincial (yovenunents | is the realization of 
responsible Government. Wc understand 
this to mean first, that the members of the 
Executive (Vovcrnnieni should be respon¬ 
sible to, because capable of being changed 
hy^ their constituents; and, secondl 3 % these 
constituents sliould exercise their power 
through the ngcney’ot their representa¬ 
tives in the assembly.” 

Judged by this i"est, the .pDvineial 
governmeuts, *.111 which fdoue responsible 
govcninumt of sotuc sort is sought to be 
attained, will, ab their inception, have 
little or no element of responsibility in 
them, because the Governor will have the 
power to refuse assent to the proposals of 
his Indian ministers (219), who will be 
chosen by the Governor from among the 
elected members of the council and not by 
the elected ineipbers themselves (222), the 
Governor will also have the power to 
dissolve the legislative council at will, all 
pruvioeial legislation will require the 
assent of the governor, Governor-General, 
-'and the Secretary of State (251), the 
budget cannot be altered by the council 
except when the Governor consents to 
such alteration (256), the Indian minis¬ 
ter’s salary will not from the beginning, 
but only' after five years’ time, be voted 
annually by the legislature, and the 
government of India will have the powei 
of retransferriugtransferred subjects (260). 
A detailed criticism of the proposals on 
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hcsc points (Iocs npt oomf within tlic 
cope of this paper. This pca plexinj^ fca- 
:ure ot nuui}- of thc^propcjsals, which pre 
!o j^encroits in theory iind yet a!v iii fact 
lodged in by so many limitations, would 
30 really inexplicable but for the fact that 
he Viceroy and the Sccretar_v of State Ivid 
:o satisfy people at home that the con- 
ressiohs tiiev were going to make were 
lot, after all, revolutionary in eharaeter. 
Vhen Lord Sydenham attacked Mv. Mnn- 
lagu’s antiouncoment of August 20^0 the 
louse of Lords, T^ord CurxAn, speaking 
3a behalf of the Government'said apolo¬ 
getically : 

“The nol>le viscouiil nuj;ht l»avc Iieen entitled ti) 
akc the o!>ieetion ho chd il there had been in the pro- 
nuncenicnt 'oiy definite drawing up of a prf)^ramme,* 
ny sketch ot what o'caetly was t(» he done, li was 
if>thin;^ ot ilie stjrt U ^Ya‘< :i*;'ciieral deel.ara- 
!Ofj ot a pritk'ifile." • 

"i'hat is to say, ,1 k‘ advised Lf>rd 4^ydeti- 
lain to wail and s:e how far tiir- pro- 
>o/als actually went aiifl not !<> lie carried 
ivvav merely b^^ the language in which the 
innointcernent w:is coiiclied, for unless 
;hfy were of a tar-reaching charnetcr, he 
night find no reason i(t td)ject*to them at 
ill. Lord Curzon knew what an eminent 
■x-Vicerov, Lord l^ytlon, had said regard- 
ng the breaking to the heart the words 
if promise the governments ot England 
ind India liad re])eated1v uttered to the 
;ar of tl^e jieople of Lidia, and he had no 
■eason for thinking tbat wliat had hap- 
lencd before might not happen again, 
rhe authors of the Kc^or^p Scliemc had to 
,vork with the Sydenbamites constantly in 
nind, and hence they had to cut short 
:heir liberal principles whenever the ques- 
ion of rc.il responsibility came up for 
•onsideralion. That, under the ciroum- 
itanecs, their scheme marks on the whole 
1 distinct advance on the old orilcr of 
hings stands entirely to theil* credit. 

At the back of Lord Sydenham arc 
'etired bureaucrats a'iid others, and tliby 
ire supplied with facts and figures, and 
3erhaps also the sinews of war, by tlieir ' 
supporters and sympathisers in India, 
rhis brings ns*to the crux of the situation 
—can the burc/iucracy change its spots ? 
hlitherto the bureaucracy }ias been omni¬ 
potent, and under th^ new' dispensation 
ilso, they will wield considerable powers. 
Fwo of them are to havfe the car of the 
governor as additional members possessing 
pfficial experience (para 220) ; they \vill 
continue, as now, to sit onUhe provincial 
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as well as the iiiqicrial exeeutivi' councils 
and they may even become Governors o 
provinces In Clmpter XI of tlv 

Report the Civil Service lias been vcr 3 
handsomely dealt with in the matter o 
pay, leave and ] 3 e'nsion. Only thirty-thre( 
per cent of the superior posts have beer 
thrown open to the natives of India 
though in para 31H there is a hint tha 1 
the services are to be ‘substantially Indiai 
in personnel by the time that India is ripi 
for responsible government.* How far tin 
])ropf>sals vary from the generous inten 
tions thus expressed will appear from th< 
fact that if only 33 per cent of the supe 
rior posts are recruited in India friTlti nov 
tlien it will take nearly twenty-live 3 'ear! 
before 33 per cent of the total strength o 
the service come to be held by Indiails, sc 
that the dream oi' a substantial liuliai 
personnel will hanlly be realised witlyi 
tlie liletiiue ol ;inv Indian just born. Tin 
](osts ot Assistant judges, and Assistan 
Colieetuus are tieated as ‘inferior’ posts 
though they carry large emoluments am 
considerable powers. Their exclusion fron 
consideration, in calculating the propor 
tion oi posts eligible to Ifidians, has beei 
shown liy the HotTUlc Mr. Chaubal in tin 
Public Services Commission Report to bi 
altogether unfair to the Indians. Ai 
assurance is given to the Civil Service tha 
“so h/ng as the Empire is charged with th 
defence*of India, a substantial element o 
Englishmen must remain and must b 
secured both in the Government and i* 
her public services*’ (323), and they an 
told that though for them “lile will indeec 
l)c more dillicult, it will not be* les! 
worthy. II is harder to convince than tc 
direct; to prevail in consultation than tc 

enforce an*(>rder.tlie increasing sharing; 

of responsibility is a higher order of worl 
than administration” (327). Though tht 
hureaueraey is *thus adjured, w^c cannol 
torget what one of them has said in hb 
rcmffrkable book on fiarenacrntic Govern 
lucnl : “Though the Indian Civil Servici 
wel'c manned by angels from heaven, tin 
incurable defects of a bureaucratic govern 
ment must pervert their best intentionf 
and make tlicyn foes to political progress’ 
(Bernard Houghton). “Nationalism wil 
have to contest every foot of its advance 
with the service” (Kamsa 3 ^ Macdonald) 
The electoral rules framed under the Morley 
Minto scheme are so grossly unfair tc 
the Hindus that they “give support tc 
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i snspicinii Hint sitiistor inllucui'fS have 
xrn at work, that the Mahoniedan leacJcrs 
.vere inspired hy certain Au^lo-Indian 
Jllicials, that these otlicials pulled wires 
it Simla and in London and of malice 
iforcthought sowed discord between the 
lindii and the Mahomedan communities 
)y showdng the Mahomedans speeiaf 
avour’’ (Ramsay Macdonald, Awnkciiint^ 

)I India). “And who that has watched 
mrcaucracy at close (piarters/* wrote 
Lvord Alorle^'^ in 1914 in I^oJilics and 
l//.storj', “will deny tliat it is in fact more 
:umbrous, diUitor 3 ', and depressing for a 
'topic’s political energy—and not less so 
Lo those who work it—than discussion in 
i le;^islative assemlil)', wliicli is the 
;alutor 3 ’’ substitute.” Ahvadv the cry has 
^one forth that non-Hrahnuns and other 
:onnnuniticH itnpiire special representation, 
list like tlic Mahonied.'uis. AUhons^h 
[lindus have repeatedl_v ciceted Mahoiue- 
lans ill the iu:unicii)al and lej^ishitive 
councils, the champions of the iorces of 
'caetion do not even suggest a.coinmon 
^■otinK register, the proportion of the 
representatives of the different comnunii- 
;ies being fixed, Tliat would at least leave 
the door partially open for a sense of 
national unity to grow up.* 

The object of those who have taken uj' 
the cry of special electorates is clearly to 
wr<^ck the scheme, as Lord KiixjtFs and 
Lord Morlcy’s schemes were wrecked, and. 
it is a thousand pities that prominent 
Indians like Dr. Nair have been found to 
support a proposal which is op])osed in 
the best interests of Indian national 
evolu'aon with a convincing' wealth of 

* in the Viceroy’s recent speech (September 4*) .^t 
Simla, His Excellency says that while in his opinion 
communal representation is incvitfible in the present 
nrcumstances of India he is frankly doubtful whether 
the best method for securin)^ that representation is 
Lhrou^^h a system of separate dectorate.s. The entire 
;|uestion, however, is left in the hands of tht com¬ 
mittee shortly to be appointed.—Sept. 0, 1018. 

“I could quote numerous cases,” says Keir Ilaydie ■' 
|/fidia), ”to show that people of dillcrent castes and 
creeds unite at election.s to secure the return of 

non*sectarian members to all elective positions. 

Hindus were voting for and returning Mohammedans 
fat Benares]. The same thing is ito be found* oil 

over the country.The talk about cnslc and 

creed in this connection is greatly exaggerated, and 
if It Is desired to break down caste prejudices the 
best method is to give the people some form of 
popular representation iu connection with which 
they would be compelled lo work together as 
citizens for the common good.” 


reasoning by flic \'ice|oy and the Secretary 
of Slate ill paras of their Report. 

.V fauious civilian, Finding Hall, says that 
“tliere is'throiighout all English officials 
(and non-oiHciais) in India not only a 
disregard of iacts about them [Indians] 
l)ut a want of any real sympathy with the 
jieople among wliom they live, which is 
astonishing.” Whatever knowledge lu 
ac{|uires is of the people's faults and not ol 
their virtues.” Unfortunately the British 
])u])lic..take interest in only,,what happens 
to thn Civil bierviec, and is more convulsed 
by any proposal affeeting its prospects 
and recruitment than by any other Indian 
(|uestion. Con'^equently it is very cfifricnlt 
to reduce its strength apd influence, or 
make it amenable to Indian opinion, 
Professor Seeley says : 

I 

“Onlv 1 think, n.imcly in has Indi: 

oine (jiiUc into the Inrt-grornd ul parlianientat\ 
debate nnd aliSDibcd the attcrilion *4 tlic politira 
woild. Kvcii in tlie Mutiny <>t IS.'ST deeply .'is ou 
fecbiigs were stivied, tlic course of home politics \;a! 

not alfected bv the affairs of India.The old ques 

tion which had convulsed liiiglaiid in 1 i83 and wliicl 
statesmen hatl been afraid to touch since, the ques 
tion who should have the patronage of India or liov 
it should be dispensed wilh without shaking th' 
constitution of Englaml, w.'is in this way solved” jii 
18r>;5, by the nutrodiiction ol the system of appoint 
lucnt into the Civil Service by competitive ciamina 
tion]. ,, 

The resolution on simulLancous exami 
nations in India ‘ f*iid England ’ thougl 
passed by thedlouse t)f Commons in ISO,' 
was never carried out and was treatec 
as a dead letter, :io powerful ari^ tin 
interests of the bureaucracy in (Irea 
Britain, and no wonder, for most Britisl 
middle class families have one or mon 
members serving out in India, In answc: 
to the Congress-League proposal t( 
appoint members oi the Executive Counci 
only from among men trained in the publi 
life of England, the authors of,the repor 
were compelled to sfiy: “We liave to tak 
into account the elTcct upon the scrvicci 
, of excluding them from such iiositi.ons’ 
The history of Indian poHtica 
progress has eonvinecu us that till th 
bureaucracy is ended, the most gencrou 
schemes lor the political advancement' o 
India are sure' to be whittled down ii 
actual working to something very dilTeren 
from what was intended by their origina 
tors, and our fears in that respect ar 
alrccidy being justified by the artificia 
agitation set up in both England Tini 
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India in lavonr ol communal raprcscnta- 
tion thronpjh special electorates.* • 

That our niispriviiiRS auc shared by the 
liberal party in Engkitid will appear irom • 
the following extract, taken from the 
London Nation : 

“Mr. Montaj^u has produced the bf>Idesl niul most, 
aatcstnnnlike eiiort in cr»nstructic>ii that the Ivinpirc * 
las seen in our >;ciicratii»n. ini' as it is, lit>\vcv<T. 
[VC certuinh’ do iio( think thni it ^ocs too far. 
Italics onrs). Our f»nl 3 ’ doul^t about it is indeed 
f^'hetlier the older fceneration of Indian othcials^has 
lasiicity of mind ciion^jh to adapt itself the*ncw 
*ra. Only a vcr\’ exceptional man, alter a hie spent 
iViih autocratic ^jriwcrs as an admiriistb'tt<'n', -wiJl 
uivc ij^ta^ination cnrni^h to ln'cnine ihT* loyal col- 
t*a«;iie ii\ Indian ininislers rrsponsd)lc to an Indian 
Xssenihiv. '^Wu' scheme prcsnjiposos as the ('ondition 
■^1 its success i)u* dOcal and disa[)peaiarice of deeplv 
•oote^l traditions of mcisl asociulancv. Wc helicve 
n its success, lor fo admit the p(»ssiliili(y of failure 
kVould he to ilesjiair of the possiljility ol a Mbcial 
linipirc.” • ^ 

In paras .'11 r> and rUt>, racial discrimina¬ 
tion in public service* is said to be done 
away with. But as Mr. Clialibal pointed 
')Ut in*liis minute o( dissent in tin* Kep<irt 
nl the Biiblie Services Cnnimissi(')n, tliv 
iixinf( of a jK'rcvntn^o is in it svif adcinirttirc 
fiom ilw iiviticifth oi (he sitUuiv ^)t lsf,3 
Hitd the (Jnccifn prr>clauintion advijvnting 
vneiid cqnaJity. 'I'he ‘keen intelligence 
and the apt capabilities of India^ were 
admitted in King iMlwajd’:^ proclamation 
ol 19f)S, but a percentage is nevertheless 
thought necessary \vith.a view to main¬ 
tain ‘the cfiaractcristics Mdiicli we have 
learnt to associate with the Indian public 
services’ and prevent tlieir whole character 
from sulYcring a rapid dKoribration (.'n4). 
If this is not raci:iJ discriminniion it is 
litiicult to utidctsiand whnL is so, for it 
tn'csiunes the exclusive ]}ossession o/ 
certain qualities />r a jtariiftlar race 
wlmh Tijonopolises the higher public 
icrviccs in India. The whole truth fibout 


It should not 4)c ff)rj{;ottcn that our enemits are 
ucccssful in foment in" strife ^because of our own* 
ocial sins. Thavthe picsent raovement a^jainst 
Irahmins has been gathering head for some time will 
ippear frdm the following written some years ago : 
The* outcast himself is beginning to ({uestion his 
lositlon. The Brahiujn has behaved brutally to him, 
ind he is allowing himself now to h.^to the brahmin 
toiind 'the privileged* castes a Hood of resentment is 
ileiilly rising, and it wdll rise much ^niorc quickly'as 
Icmentary education spreads in India. This explains 
?hy there have been some reiharkable demoristra- 
ions of the outcasts against the Nationalist move- 
iCDt. To many of them Indian Nationalism means 
Irahministn, and they look to Great Hritain for their 

mancinjlf irtn 4 Wii fit Tnrltn htr Rninenv^ 


mancipation.’—.4 watcuiag 
lacdonald. 
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India, by Ramsay 
) 


the matters was suceintly put 1 ) 3 ' Kci 
Hardic in the following lines: “VVhci 
Indian can. meet European as a fullj 
enfranchised equal, aud ^'otnpel that 
respect which is his due, their, and noi 
bctorc, will race prejudice begin to di< 
out and tinally to disappear.” In the 
Native States the relations between tlu 
two races arc much more cordial, because 
there the Englishmen do not regard th< 
people as “subjects” and their natura 
.arrogance is tlius kept in check. Tin 
Criminal Procedure Code itself sets th< 
seal of its approval on these distinction! 
and it is idle to urge, in support of oui 
dcmaiifl for social c<jualit 3 ', the fitness o: 
Indians, or to point out that according tr 
TVofessor Thorold Rogers {British Citizen 
a ecntur 3 ' ago there was onh' one man i[ 
ten and one woman in twenty in England 
wlio could even read and write, to refei 
to other facts of the s<ame kind. So Innj 
as wc arc not fuliv the peers Cii 1-higIisli 
men in our own land, vestwl with ful 
rights of ci'fi/cnslii}), the ])rcjudiee w'il 
inaniiest ils4»lf, nnconsciouslv if not con 
scioiislv, in y Ihousantl diflVrent ways 
even among the cdlicials in spite of wlia: 
the report has said in para ;MG to justif 
in a measure the Europerm attitude ii 
regard to what it terms the socia 
grievance. Take, for instance, the judg 
ments de^^ivered by' the TIon’ble jmlgt;^ o 
our highesit courts of justice, and reportee 
in Hhe vririons law reports. An English 
man, eitlier a party or a witness ha! 
almost invariablv the prefix ‘Mr.’afiixcc 
to his name, whereas the similar courtesy 
title of *Babu’ is almost as invariabi; 
denied to the Indian, unless ho happens "t( 
be an ofiieial or an excejitionally' well 
knowi'i* man. An enquiry as to hov 
many Kuropl’an Judges t>fthc High Cour 
care to return the visits of their liuliai 
colleagues is likeiy.to result in some inter 
csting disclosures. The whole countn 
calls Mf. Tilak Tvoknmanya’ which mean! 
r^^ered of the people, but in the semi 
oniciiij Anglo-Indian press there is none s( 
]>oorastodo him reverence with a plaii 
‘Mr.’ They would not dare to omit thii 
courtesy in the case of tlie most rabic 
RadicM publicfet of England. Indiai 
Judges of the High Court have to dati 
their decrees bn the year of our I.ord 19—. 
The very State Railways sometimes dis 
tinguish between ‘gentlemen’ and ‘Indians 
in their signboards. Under the shadow o 
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he Oovenunent House in Calcutta, on the 
ted Road and iu the Eden Gardens, 
ndians in indigenous drapery arc some- 
inies subjected to treatment 'which to a 
JoiTussilito at leafit, docs not indicate any 
:ecnness on the part of the authorities to 
emovc racial discrimination in actual 
»ractice. These are small matters, but 
hey show the oHicial attitude, which may 
le described as one of j)crfect indillerencc. 
rake, again, the case of the frcf|ucnt 
;ubernatoriaJ |)ronouncemcnts in which 
VC are lectured like so many schoolboys 
IS to what to think and how to act, 
ind how to train up our hoj^s, while 
lowhere in these speeches is it ever 
id'mitted that there is good ground for 
)ur discontent, and burcaiierntie infa'ii- 
nlity is taken for granted. Even to an 
irm-chair student (jf pfditics like the 
(Vriter, who has never joinetl any political 
igitation, these spcfclies seem so utterly 
lickening that lie cannot but deplore that 
iigh-placed*otlieials do not feel it inconsis- 
:eut with their dignity and self-respect to 
issumc the hectoring tone tliuy invariably 
all into. Jf they had to f^icc their andi- 
rnce as man to man in a free country, they 
:ouId hardly have dreamt of delivering 
:hcmsclves in this manner. The tone ol 
;uperiority which they, unconsciously to 
Dhemselves, often assume, manifests itself 
n grosser forms in Europeans lower down 
Lhe scale, and the oflcnce in the two cases 
lifiers only in degree, not in kind. Had 
:he provincial rulers an Indian secretary 
whose absence so surprised Keir llardie 
when he visited India, they might have 
been preserved much of the bad taste they 
ire sometimes led to display, pcrhajis un¬ 
intentionally, in these and similar matters. 
However much our rulers may tcy, the 
lays arc past beyond rccidl when they 
:ould convince ns that we aic not yet fit 
['or self-government, that our political 
aspirations are wrong, that some of our 
young men, though misguided, are^radical¬ 
ly vicious, that the harsh and oppressive 
measures adopted towards them arf^ jiu^ti- 
hecl and are not calculated to crush all 
nobility of sentiment in them, that they 
would not improve under a more generous 
treatment such as a natioiial government 
would surely have accorded to them, that 
our police is perfect and its statements are 
to be taken as gospel truth, that the “law¬ 
less laws*' empowering detention and 
deportation and restricting the powers of 


appeal are just ajid expedient, that all the 
detenus arc guilty, even iu the official 
sense, or that we have not good cause to 
be soured against bureaucratic rule, 
though it is loolish and sinful to hope to 
redress our grievances by anarchist plots. 
Our rulers may point out the flaws in our 
social system, and draw our attention to 
other defects in our national character, 
such as want of backbone, force of will 
and enterprise, and to our slavery to 
customs, prejudices and superstitions that 
hamj)cr our progress,'and they will be lis¬ 
tened tawith respect, at least by the better 
minds of the community, provided they do 
so not with the motive of perpetuating 
their own political domination but from a 
genuine desire to see us take the high place 
among nations to which we arc entitled 
by our natural intelligence and abilities ; 
and such advice will only come with a 
good grace, and have the chance of hear¬ 
ing fruit, if -it proceeds from those of our 
imperial and provincial satraps ’or c\- 
satraps who have demonstrated their siti- 
ecrity liy hcl])ing forward, to the best of 
their powers, “the intense desire of edu¬ 
cated rncliaus to prove tliat their long 
period of tutelage may be ended and that 
they may fake their place in the forefront 
of the world as a self-governing part of the 
Empire” ((lara 145 of the Report). 

“The hrst cliarjje on provincial revenues will he 
the contribution to tlie GovernnicFt 'of India ; and 
after that I,he supply for the reserved subjects will 
have priority. The allocation of supply for the 
Iranslcrred sulyecLs will he decided by t|*e ministers. 
If the revenue is iiisuflScient for their ncc^s, the (jueR- 
tion of new taxation will be decided by the Governor 
and the ministers’' (CoG). 

Tlie arrangement here chalked out is 
entirely unsatisfactory in so far as it 
leaves the Indian ministers to undertake 
the burden of fresh taxation and face the^ 
music of public criticism and discontent, 
leaving the members of ^the Executive 
^ Council free to draw uf)onthc revenues as 
heavil}'^ as they like. Tt nffist be remem¬ 
bered that the transferred servtees are 
generally those which stand iu greater 
need of development’ (255), and this makes 
the injustice of the arrangement all the 
more glaring. In the Report it is com¬ 
plained that in pressing for expenditure on 
education and sanitation, which are likely 
to be foremost among the transferred sub* 
jeets (187), Indian members of the Council 
(lid not always consider where the-raoney 
was to com^ from (17), or ‘bow far fresh 
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taxation lor educationjil iniifrovc^icui 
would be acceptable’ (1S7\ It is admitted 
by jilmost all publicists Ifliat taxation iu . 
India has very nearly reached its limit*. 

“The auiount f>f taxes raised direct from the* 
peasant is from 50 per rent, to G5 per rent of the 
value of tile 3 'icIcJ of the land, iu addition to which 
they have to pay local cesses and various (Olier small * 
items, so that probably not less than 7o percent, of 
the harvest goes in taxes... I'rom time to time the 
revenue charges are revised so that the Oovornineut 
may fibt.ain the last penny which ran be wrung fr,oin 
the OYCr-wciglucd peasant. Increases of do per cent, 
aic common, and tlie're .'#re nian 3 ’ on leeoril of TA), 
70, and even 100 j>cr rent. It is tliis ?acl which 
keeps the pr(»ple of India iu a condition n( perpetual, 
hopeless, grinding poverty.’’ b\’ Keir Uardic). 


The repdrt itself says that ‘there is no 
j'rcat mart^in of lax.^blc capacity’ among 
the [icasant classes (5fl2). This is the 
rcastni \vh 3 ’^ the Indian arHiy has had to 
be kept so long at its jirescnl (su[)posaJ) 
insudicieiit strength. Sir T. W. lloldtrness 
of the India Oil'ice in his /Vo/>/t> fuid Pro¬ 
blems of India «ays that the ratio of one 
Hritish* soldier to two Indians is funda¬ 
mental [observe the distrust manifest 
here] ; the British element in the army iu 
India is expensive ; and without* an in¬ 
crease in the British troops employed in 
India there C£in be no increase iu the total 
strength of the regular army in India. 

“Behind nil the special admiwstrative problems is 

the fuDdaniental problem (»f insulhcient revenues. 

every farthing subtracted from incomes as small as 
those of the iii^as^es of the Indian population is 

seriously fell.The Indian g^u’crnmenk is thus on 

the horns of n dilouima. The field of adminislrativc 
reforms and material progress is u;i]iiniled ; the held 
of taxation is very restricted.” • * 


The military expenditure before the war 
used to be one shilling per head of the 
population, the expenditure on education 
being about one pence and a hah per head. 
Thc-necessit}' for greatly increased educa¬ 
tional expenditure is therefore apparent. 
And after the war, the Indian tinny will 
certainly not W reduced in strength— 
rather the eontj£ir 3 '. 'fheJiidian ministers 
will not he at liberty to find the money for 
education by economy in the reserved sub¬ 
jects,’ by cutting down lavish ollieial 
salaries and establishments* among other 


* “Leaving out o! atcnunl such large questious as 
that of military expenditure, nobody who has seen 
India and the conditions of Indian govci nment will 
deny that there is great extravagance. The Huio- 
peaii Service is extravagant, the conditions under 
which It rules are extravagant, the Ci>st oi Simla, 
Ootacainund aud other hill stations is extravagant, 
the expenditure on official residences and other para- 
idierualia is cxtruvagaiil.”—.Ino/ /n(//.e by 


things, but will have to court unpopular¬ 
ity and spread discontent and jeopardise 
the success'of the reform scheme by iin- 
jiosing new taxes, and this is hardly fair 
to persons who shall moreover have no 
administrative experience to fall back upon 
nor enjoy the status of members of the 
Executive Council. 

In a fine passage already (luoted (para 
151) self-government is truly spoken of as 
the solvent of social and racial problems. 

()n this point wc take the following from 
I'ielcliiig Hall, who had experience of con¬ 
ditions in Madras, and make a present of 
it to Dr. Nair, now the leader of the non- 
Brahinin niovcnieut. 

”lt IS a piece ut advice ulten addressed tu India 
w lien she expresses a desire lor some share in her 
goveriimciit that she should first reform herselfsd> 
eially and iutcbectualb'... ‘Mind your divisions first 
and wc will see what wc can do.’ Such advice comes 
Irom igmiiauee alone. It is but another Instance of 
the i’hariseeisin that has become so common with 
us. It is impossible tor individuals to reform tbeiu- 
selves. however much the 3 ’ may wish do so. For 
an individual loTeform. his whole eiiviroumcot must 
be reformed as ^'cll ... Why ? Because to break fetters 
bound upon society by religion or convention takes 
tlie combined elTort of society, and even then it is 
dittieult. The inertia of peoples is a ^deadly difficultv 
to overcome. But wc have not allowed the col¬ 
lective instinct any opportunity of developing.self- 

governing institutions do tend to remove them 
(difter,euces created by races, religions, castes). 

in the village communal life they are to a consi¬ 
derable extent ignored... Solidarity comes fronfc the 
sense of necessity for solidarity in order to get on. 
Its possibility is soon mauitest. to the develop¬ 

ment of scll-govcrnmcnt the efiacement of these divi¬ 
sions, would necessary, and in the pursuit of an 
eagerly coveled ideal they could pass and disappear. 
No other inlluencc can do it. Again history 
shows this clearly. It was this influence iu England 
that rendered Catholic emancipation possible aig] 
had brought creeds politically together. Did we in 
England live still under an aristocracy as we did a 
hundred divisions between Catholic 

ami Protestant,* Churchman and Dissenter, Chris¬ 
tian and Agnostic, would still be as sharp as 
they were. These artiiicial barriers of creed and race 
give wav onlv under thejjressure of a national life.” 

We shall bring these rambling observa¬ 
tions to 41 elosc by making one suggestion. 
TIu- iinnouiiccinent of Aiignst I'O is said tu 
mark the end of one epoch and the begin- 
ningofa new one (para 7|, calling for a 
new policy (l7^^), difiering in kind and not 
merely in degree from the old (9). At such 

Knmsay Wmdonald. l-^lhcwhere he says that “the 
first step lucessnrv to jiut the Indian expenditure on 
a sound tooting is the appointment of an Auditor- 
Gfucral who will lie directly responsible to the India 
Office, or, better still, to the House of Cominona 
itself.” There is no such provision in the Report, 
thouiili Mr. Goklude strenuously pleaded for !t. 
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a time it is not, we hope, improper to 
point out tJiat India is yet without a 
national llag/)i‘ its own. The federal eon- 
stituti{)n .is foreshadovvecl for India (120, 
300, 31-9), of which the Taiited Slates of 
America is the most up-to-date model. 
These States have, we lielieve, their dis¬ 
tinctive Hags for each State, the stars and 
stripes, representing the national Hag, 
Hying over all. Japan has her Rising Sun. 
Why should we not have a visible emblem 
of our nationality, round which our love 
of country might grow, calling forth our 
noblest eflorts ? “In proportion as self- 
government develops patriotism in India, 
we-may liojic to sec the growth of a con¬ 
scious feeling of organic unity with the 
Eni])iroasa whole” (ISO). To foster this 
imixTial feeling, the national flag ma_v he 
so designed as to combine the Union jack 
(should this also he the case with ' the 
Colonies) with some distinctive device 
rcpreseiitinij India as a whole. The design 
should of course be sulimitted to the 
people’s representatives tor approval. In 
the same way, ])rovincial Hags would sym¬ 
bolise and promote local patriotism. Xo 
doubt it is I'he people who make llic Hag 


great and honoured and not vice versa, 
and' the Hag is onTiy the tangible expression 
of a political sentiment, Imt every country 
in the ^vorld, ancient or modern, has or 
had a Hag, and there is no reason why 
India, *in the more spacious days to come’, 
siuHild continue to be the only exception. 
From the military point of view also, the 
usefulness of a national Hag to the Indian 
army is apparent. The same rea^sons 
apply in the case of a national anthem. 
Bengal is rich in patriotic songs, but there 
is no Sf'tig which is atce])ted b^” all India 
as an ctjuivalcnt to the national anthems 
of other countries. The languag.;: of the 
song umst be cither Hindi or Hindustani, 
ill order to be in use all over British India, 
and among all classes and creeds. India’s 
newborn sense of self-respect demands that 
sh'i should tVo longer be without either ei 
ngfional Hag or a national anthem, and it 
is up to the authorities, who untfer the 
new order of things will be more and more 
representative of her wishes and mspira- 
tions, to meet this natural and legitimate 
demand. 

Augfi.-L 19, 1918. X. 


I^XCIRCLUD WITH GULDEN LIGHT 

A MEDITATION 

Bi MaUAUSHI DElUCXI)R.V.\ATa Taourk. 


“In the hiiicnnoKt recess of the soul, ciuirclcJ witli 
(olileii light, (Iw'ells God Mic riidcfilcd and I ii- 
iivided.” 

m OD, who is the indwellcr and the house- 
^1 hold God of every one of us, is the 
inner soul of our soids. 

Only those who see Him dwelling in the 
soul sec Him in truth. Tliose who s.ek 
Him within never seek Him in vain.* 

In the world outside we cannot see Him 
altogether near. His image is reflected in 
the outer universe, buU His essciice can 
only be realised in the soul. 

There He is munhested as truth, wis¬ 
dom, infinitude, as the peaceful, the 
good, the one. 

God is manifcsi in a mother’s love, in 
:i hi other’s alfcttiuii. in the sacred devo¬ 


tion of a pure and loving wife. But in the 
innermost recess of the soul, encircled'with 
golden light, His very essence is revealed, 
as the Uidehled and Ihidivided, Therein 
the form of truth, love and immortality 
He has His dweHing. 

'Tlie world is His tarnished mirror: 
but His spotless, undivided beauty is in 
man’s inner spirit. Those who seek Him 
there never seek Him in vain. 

But how is His presence revealed in the 
inner spirit of man ? Some have said that 
vve cannot perceive Him clearly in the 
same way that we perceive our own 
bodies and are certain of our own existence. 

It is clear to our higher intelligence, 
tlial the finite dwells in the infirtitc, and 
cannot live il it is separated from its source 
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lud support. When we see a tx-e with its 
ruit, Howers, branch A aiul leaves, we 
:no\v that it has a ro»t, even though the 
oot be hidden in the ground. In tile 
ame way, our iinile spirits are rooted jn 
he infinite. 

When I really know ni^sell, 1 know that 
am a finite being, and that I am ciieonf- 
)assed by an infinite being, in whom and 
.)j whom I am upheld. My iutelligenee 
s limited on all si(les, vet it stretehes out 
:o\vards a boundless Intelligence. Aly 
lesires arc limitW and my i’reejioin sihall, 
,^et 1 am ruled b 3 ^ a mighty Will ami in 
:hat infinite Will 1 find my freedom itsell. 
^ 3 ' devotion ami reverence are circuni- 
icribed, until they find their fulfilment in 
Lhe being of eternal Love. 

Thus ottr human spiriUis only complet¬ 
ed in the (ireat Spirit. In the supreme, 
self-existent Spirit ofGod the finite i?pirit 
:d’man finds its rest. As the spokes ol a 
wheel radiatolroiii the centre, so all beings, 
nersons, spirits, arc centred in the (Ireat 
■il)irit. 

The hntiuin spirit and the divine are so 
intimately near, that even bt)niu*lless si)aee 
;annot separate (he one from the oilier. 
They are like bosom iriends. The one is 
■sheltered, the Other gives'slicUer. The one 
injoYS, the Other gives^oy. 

It mav be urged that ;i man may be a 
L'om|)aiiioVi vi his ielIo\v-;nen, but that he is 
too lusiguifieant lor the eompanionship ol 
.rod. Those who think thus, when they 
bee thc^upreme on thetorfi* hand and their 
own littleness on the other, are tilled with 
shrinkinsJ’ear. 

It is true, that if a thing is far away we 
cannot live with it. Hut Grd is so inti- 
umtely near to us that He is within us, 
and therefore we can live with Him. 

Jn old times, the great risliis have told 
iis that God , was as close to them as the 
awalaku truit in the jjrasp of the elos^ 
hand. As \(’\ih their whole hand they 
could feel the fruit, so with their whole 
soul tWy could feel God. So near is He to 
us, that with the whole soul we can touch 
Him. 

If we arc asked what living with God 
tneaus,—we pray to Him fretdy with all 
our hearts and lie lieavs us ; wc listen to 
Ilis immortal words of wisdom : when¬ 


ilo?) 

ever we speak to Him, He hears us: when¬ 
ever He sjieaks to us, we hear Him : we 
see His face of love : we hear His words : 
He listens to our prayer,—this is what is 
meant by living with God. 

It is true that in. His words there is no 
sound, yet wc can hear them in the silence. 
For, in this living with (jod, there is no 
need of the material senses. As He Him¬ 
self is formless, and 3 ^et all-seeing and all¬ 
hearing, so without tlic use of our eyes and 
our cais we can see ilis face and hear Him 
speak to our souls. This intimacy ol 
touch is living with God. 

Furthermore, as without the use of our 
eyes and our cars we can see and heat 
Him, so apart from taste we can know 
•His immortal joy. When this joy bedews 
the soul, it is inexpressible. The instru¬ 
ment oi the senses is not needed at all; th< 
life in Him has passed beyond the senses. 

That which is external to us in naturr 
and society is the symbol of Himself, Th< 
i»eauty of creation, the good deeds of men 
tlie a’Hcetiioii of relatives and friends, an 
the symlwls of Ilis goodness. But His 
immediate presence is in our inner being 
Wlien we see Him tlicre, ,we understand 
the meaning of the I'panishad 

“Ills 

'When we know His presence thus, tUcJ 
unr hupiaii spiiit understands that Jo 3 ^ 
(jud gives II.S generously His gilts,—th 
wind, the rain, the sun, the moon. A1 
these aye His gifts, freely given. But th 
joy, which He reveals in the innermos 
depth of our soul,—there is nothing oj 
earth which can be compared with that ! 

(iod nuuiilests to us His gracious t'oun 
teuaiiee in nature : He gives us our afiec 
tions : He keeps us in the right path. A1 
this is ouf elementary relationship witl 
Him. Hut when He gives us His owi 
Joy, then He bestows onus the greates 
gift of all, the heritage of His own Im 
niort^ility. 

The wonder of all wonders is, that w 
Varuknow, here and now, the Good whicl 
is beyond all good, the Friend who i 
beyond all friends, the Perfection whic 
is beyond all perfectness, the Joy whicl 
is bl' 3 a)nd all j%>y. 

{Tntn^hiicd, with abrldgnwtiiy irnui 
the Beu^nli.) 
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.TUBERCULOSIS IN CALCUrTA 

Bv Dk. Ku'Mrn Sankar Rav, m.a., n.sc., M.it., cb.n., (Edimu kgti), 

Latk Residknt Physiciax and Officiating Mkdicae SrrKRixTENDiiXT, Ochiluii-es 

SAXiTARirM, Scotland. 


r IJBERCULOvSIS follows the wake of 
every civilisation ancient or modern. 
Civilisation brings in its train indus¬ 
trial, economic and social changes. It 
means abandonment ot pastoral and agri¬ 
cultural pursuits and taking up of com¬ 
merce instead. It means the growth of 
towns and cities with their factories and 
mills and consequent depojiulation oi the 
coifntry and overcrowding of towns, 
strenuous life and hard competition, late 
and long hours, dear rents and bad food. 
People flock into town, the rents are high 
and accommqdation small, so that men 
and women are compelled to be cooped up 
in sunless slums. Civilisation creates great 
wealth and great poverty—wealth for the 
few and poverty for the many. The 
wealthy by over-feeding and the poor by 
under-feeding create inefficiency with low 
vitality and feeble constitution. 

These factors have worked nowhere 
with greater power for doing harm than 
at Calcutta, which is complimented as the 
“City of Palaces”, but which really is the 
city of the world’s greatest slums. Even 
some of the greatest slums of the world, 
e.g., Glasgow and Manchester compare 
very favourably with the dark, dingy and 
uninhabitable bustees of Calcutta". To 
these conditions of wrong living, which 
we share in common with other countries, 
we have the aggravating social customs 
and ignorance of sanitary laws which 
favour the spread ot infection. 

Let us face certain facts. Tuberculosis 
is certainly last spreading in Calcutta 
despite the abundance of tropical sunlight. 
Let us examine the following tabic show-^< 
ing the death-rate—general and from 
Tuberculosis of several important cities in 
the British dominions. 

(lOll-lOlli) 

Total Death 
Rate, 
per 1(K»U 

London 13 

Birmingham ILl 
Manchester 10.2 


TubeiLuIoi*is 
Death Hate, 
per 1000 

1.35 

1.33 


Liverpuol 

Bombay 

Calcutta 


( 1011 - 15 ) 12 ) 
Total Death 
K.'ite. 
per 1000 

17.7 

35.0 

21.2 


Tulierculosi! 
Death Kate, 
per 1000 

1.49 
.62 
1 2.3 


(The iigurc for lioiubay is very iiiucli 
underestimated and many deaths from 
Tuberculosis arc rcgistereil under the head¬ 
ing uf respimUorv diseases.) 

it,is evident that Calcutta gets an easy 
first ill the list. The Tiibcrclc bacilli thrive 
mostly amongst the insanitary surround¬ 
ings, in the privacy of the Zenanas, id our 
‘Baithak-khanas’, where the careless con¬ 
sumptive spits indiscriminately and uses 
the same ,Hookka and the same puns and 
p<)ts as the others. Considering that pre¬ 
ventive medicine and h^'giene form very 
important items in combating disease and 
death in a community, it is sad to think, 
that no education or training has yet been 
able to cure us of such habits of uninten¬ 
tional carelessness—even when such care¬ 
lessness is ciiminal. Even now it is not 
fully realised by the majority of people 
that in order to avoid infection from 
Tuberculosis, we ought to obey the ordi¬ 
nary sanitary laws, e.g., destroy the in¬ 
fective sputum. 

The Health-Officer for Calcutta writing 
in his report for 1913 says that the 
“Number of deaths from phthisis amounts 
to 2100 as* compared with 1931 of the 
previous year. This is etjmvalent to a 
death rate of 2.5 pqr 1000. This is a very 
high rate, particularly when we realise 
that tuberculosis practically causectmorc 
deaths than any of the acute infectious 
diseases, although both, plague and 
cholera were prevalent in an epidemic 
form. The fact that there has been an 
almost uninterrupted rise in the returns 
for the last five years, although partly due 
to improved methods in the diagnosis, is 
sufficieut to show that urgent necessity 
for a vigorous campaign against this 
veritable white plague.” 
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Among MaUotnineclans, amofigst vvlioin 
be purdah is very strict!, over one third of 
he total death rate is frbin tutierculosis, , 
The incidence of pulmonary tuberculosis 
imongst women is far heavier than 
.mongst men, the farmer, though forming 
)nly 33 per cent, of the population of 
Calcutta, having 45 per cent, of deaths 
roiTi phthisis. That is, a rate of 3.3 per 
.0()0, whereas the toUil death rate irom 
ihthisis in both sexes was 2.5 per 
['he incidence of phthisis amongst woipcn 
s a very serious afifair. Even in ^1010, wc 
ind that females suffered exactly twice 
IS severely as males from pulmonary tuber- 
ulosis, the rates being 1.2 per 1000 
or males and ^ 2.0 per 1000 for 
cmales. The most regrettable fact and 
:he saddest feature of .tuberculosis in 
Calcutta is that the heaviest mortulity 
■ates occur amongst women of cjiild- 
icaring age, as shown bv' the following 
:able taken frgui the Report of the health 
JffictA* of Calcutta tor 101(5. 

Population Deaths R.ate per 1,000 


period Male Female Mak* F'eniale Male hVinale 


10-1.'. 

•k'UTS 2+205 

10 

3+ 

2*3 

1 + 

15-20 

503 Ui 2(i325 

52 

121 

2.0 

4.5 

20-30 

17FJ51 .50033 

21(5 

2++ 

1 2 

4.0 

30-10 

133001 150S.5 

2+1 

ISO 

l.S 

4.1 


It seems almost incredible that five 
times as many young women of 15 to 20 
years of age shall die .of .tuberculosis as 
compared 'with young men of the same 
age and nearly four times as many women 
between 20 to 30 years as compared with 
men of t?ie same tige. TMs high incidence of 
tuberculosis among women of child-bearing 
age heavy as it is, has indirect effects on 
the health of the children they give birth 
to, being themselves at the time suflering 
from an incipient stage of tuberculosis. 
These children are bound to start with a 
heavy handicap in life's struggle. More¬ 
over when we consider the birth rate and 
death rate, v^ith these fiacts before us, the* 
future of the man power of Bengal looks 
very gjoomy indeed. In our calculation 
we -cannot for a moment forget the fact 
that the census figures with regard to the 
number of women of child-bearing age 
include a large number of widows, who, 
according to the prevailing customs, 
namely their inability td remarry, are to 
be left out of count. Unless we realise this 
danger and take steps immediately, we 
shall Wore long find that the death rate 
figure has left the birth rate far behind it. 


With these fact< staring at our face 
let us look back and sec what we have 
done to combat this frightful scourge. 
Bombay has taken the matter in hand 
and the King George Anti-tuberculosis 
League is trying to' grapple the problem 
and we hope wc shall soon see the fruits 
of their activities. In the United Provinces 
they have established sanatoria in 
Bhowali and other places but so far 
nothing has been done in Bengal. It is a 
standing disgrace that Bengal should he 
lagging behind while the other provinces 
should be up and doing. 

The excuse that is very often^ put 
forward is that Bengal is very unhealthy 
and tliat there is no place in Bengal where 
a properly managed sanatorium could,be 
established But it is necessary to grasp 
that climate is not the only thing to ]>e 
considered in the sanatorium treatment of- 
tuherenhisis. Or. Ivcon Petit says; “VVe are 
now a days convinced tluU: there is no 
climate however favoured which can cure 
consuinpticjn." There is no climate which 
is et|ually suited to every case of pthisis. 
Dr. Walter says, and says very rightly “It 
is of greater importance thdn the climate 
is the use that is made of it.” Consump¬ 
tives have been cured in most unlikely 
cliiaates and many things point to the 
conolu.sion that fresh air and pjoper 
medical "supervision are of much greater 
iiilportance than a fine climate. Sir 
Robert Philip in his inaugural address 
delivereff on the institution of the chair of 
tuberculosis in the university of P^din- 

burgh in April 1918 said : 

• « 

Turning to treatment the prospect is full of hope. 
The fact is realised that no disease is more tractable 
than tuberculosis if its character is recognised early. 
If the disease is» taken in hand early tuberculosis is 
readily managed. The principles of treatment are 
well defined. The successful application rotiuires not 
only knowledge and .•Jtill but complete reliance on 
the inethoJs and infinite patience—patience on the 
doctor’s part, patience on the patient’s part, and 
patience •on the part of the patient’s friend, the 
iiievitable friend who always knows uue better than 
both. Poe of the difficulties wc were up against in 
the early days was the mistaken view that cotisurap- 
lion as it was then calle<l was a disease of the 
climate. Our forbears looked upon consumption 
largely as one of the scourges of our climate. With 
little efjquiry as to* its frequency elsewhere it was 
assumed,t<) be d**pendent on the uncongenial dements, 
the gray sky, the east wind and the harr from the 
Forth. The opinion was voiced by the man in the 
street, by our writers and by our poets, it was ex¬ 
pressed with painful bluotuess by a distinguished 
citizen of Filinburgh to whom I went in the hope of 
enlisting his powerful backing at the commencement 
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I the ( tiinimt U'c’s ‘I will ;il.'ully' he, ‘<aul 'enn 

ribute all 1 can to send every poor consuiuptivc soal 
way from Kdinbuj^li but y»>ii will never convinee 
le you can do them any )'f)od here,’ “U’e me 
appily removed irow those tlnys iti thought find 
rnctice. There is now p^encral recoj^nition of the 
ivt that as tuberculosis ovcur.s everywhere ia like 
manner it way be cared anywhere." 

Dr. Arthur Lathan author of the “Prize 
^ss.'iy on the Erection of the Iving Edward 
Sanatorium” say^s in his book on tlie 
)iagnosis and Modern Treatment o! 
’nlmonary Consumption.— 

■‘With re;iar(l to the clim.'ite find po.sitit)n, I would 
ay at once that most physicians who h.ave had much 
rpcrience of sanatorium treatment, and who have 
^atclv'd patients for some years alter their return 
*om a Ranaloriuin, ap^rce that as lar as possible. 
I// patients should he treated under ihesnine cliniahe 
onditions as those which they me likely to experience 
a fheir subsequent lUe." 

It must not be concluded that climatic 
rharacters are of no value, but rather they 
ire not of paramount importanec in most 
rases. But the prineiples uuderlyin^ open 
lir treatment can be carried - out in any 
dimate. And wiicn a ehoiee is to ]>e made 
;)etwecn placing a patient under goial eli* 
natic surroundinj^s with little expert medi¬ 
cal aid and keepinj^ him in or near a town 
^vhere such knowledge and skill can he 
wrought to bear : it would be wise to real- 
se the fact, that a good climate plus expert 
medical skill is an ideal combination rare¬ 
ly attainable, failing which, skill in treat¬ 
ment and good nursing in an otherwise pi- 
iifferent climate, are likely to be of the 
greatest help in the treatment dl the dis- 
;ase. 

In order to wipe out that disgrace on 
Bengal it is necessary to establish and 
that as soon as possible, sanatoria or nur¬ 
sing homes where tuberculous case,s may" 
be treated in the latest methods with 
the greatest benefit to the individual 
and to the community. Of course such 
institutions cannot come into existence 
by the dozens all at once. Therefore 
the first few attempts should 1)^ made 
with the object of relieving a particulav 
class or a set of individuals, where the need 
is felt most and in whom the greatest good 
could be expected to achieve. For the pur¬ 
pose of this discourse it is necessary to con¬ 
fine our attention to dwellers in large 
towns and not to make the issues big by 
considering the country as a whole. 

While the statistics available do not 
indicate the particular class of people who 
pay the heaviest toll to this disease, it is 


obviops tliat the community which needs 
most help is the middle class. The richer 
and the most fijrtu'natc amongst us suffei 
less as they live under healthiest condi¬ 
tions, breathe purer air and cat more nour 
ishing food, their struggle for existence h 
l'*«s and they naturally sulVer little from 
the evil eflects of stress and worry. The> 
probably suller from snrfeit rather thar 
from want. Morcov'cr if they get ill the^ 
can aif oi'd to get earlier and more cxperl 
medical aid, they easily manage to leave 
the town Imd dust behind periodically and 
go for co*stly tours to healthy places onci 
or twice a year. Such people can managi 
to do practically all that is needful in cas( 
of illness and they do not sband in iieeii 
of lielp. 

Curiously enough compared to r 
‘Bhe:dralok’ fhc working classiuatowi 
is better off. These men “arc born in th* 
open and sleej^ in the open,” the greatci 
jiart of the year. If f>nc wihiM care to gi 
ilown the streets of Calcutta, speciall^ 
where these men inhabit, at miilniglit, om 
would tinil that it is somclimes (lifliciilt it 
make rinv’s way down the footpath with 
out colliding with several ol the sleeping 
figures. They w"ork heavily (mostly manii 
al), they eat heartih' their Irugal meals anc 
when they lie down at night they have m 
harrowing thoughts and worries to kcej 
them awake. Wl)cn they get ill they g( 
to the ordinary hospitals, they quieklj 
respond to” the effects of treatment am 
regular dietar;^ in these institutions anc 
with their natui'al power of resistanc 
lhe 3 shake off their maladies marvelloiisb 
quickly. 

There is a different story to tell whei 
we consider the middle class specially thi 
poorer section of it. They live in thatchcc 
houses with ])erhaps mud floors and wall 
with small Openings or slitvS as windows—s^ 
that sun and air they enjoy little. With hi; 
"and joint families,-“they have^to live up t\ 
their social status, even it it is beyom 
their means. They must educate thei 
children, bring up their daughters dccentl; 
and marry them as well as the 3 " ca: 
afford. The social custom which allow 
of an early niarriage adds to the ph 3 "sica 
drain due to early child-bearing and it i 
no wonder that five times as many younj 
women between 15 to 20 and 4 time 
between 20 to 30 die of tuberculosis a 
compared to men. 

After an early breakfast and the rusl 
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olhe office, the “Rhadralok** <^itsdo\vn 
o close braiu work for heiurs with hahlly 
ny tiffin duriugf the dtiy; then fa^>;cd 
v^ith the day’s toil he enters liis nu^dcst ’ 
^wellinpf with an oilice lile under his, 
.rmpit, only to meet half starved family 
nembers. Picture the condition when the 
nember of such a family” gets ill, or worse 
till, if the bread winner himself falls a 
detnm to tliis disease. They cannot afford 
o have good treatment for any prolo,ng- 
d period in the house, no fresh air, no 
iciilthy food, and fuueh as one wendd like 
o have, the patient is never kept (fuiet and 
ilonc in his bed to pick up strength and 
Cain vitality while in his house. K it 
:omes to an advice for a change of air, 
or most pcojjlc of \his class, it is out of 
die question. All the tim/r let it not be 
orgotten, that the patient ift a crowded 
*oom is likely to infect other members of 
he family, and makc'thc lioiise a hotfied 
or infection, ^hese men do not care to 
JO tA the ordinary^ hospitals, some for 
*casons of caste prejudice, otiicrsfor family 
!*casons. Moreover it is £i well known 
[act that in most hos))itals it is jis much 
impracticable as undesirable to take in 
such eases. Tuberculosis is a disease from 
which a person suffers for mcjiiths and 
years before he gets well fu* succumbs to 
it. It is hardly' that any*ordinary hospital 
would crowd in their lew available beds 
with such'clwonic eases,, iiioreovcr in an 
ordinary hospital it is undesiraljle to mix 
up such cases because they require more 
individual care in treatiiicift, more atten¬ 
dance and better food than can be provid¬ 
ed for in these institutions. 

The couchision is inevitable that tlie 
only organised method of relieving men 
of >his class from the onslaughts of such 
an implacable and determined foe is to 
provide Sanatoria where treatment in all 
forms of modej-n methods could be carried 
out. It goes ^itbout saying that if treat-* 
ment in such institutions be carried out 
in a Yjiry healthy place it is the ideal 
method. But the practical point is not 
to wait for thc^ ideal. In Bengal proper 


liardly any ]:)!acc could he considered fit 
for a sanutoiium and therefore should we 
sit with arms folded? In the words of 
Sir R. Philip “Tuberetilosis iif found every¬ 
where and it can be cured anywhere,” 
Therefore let these institutions be situated 
as close to towns as possible and why ; 
(1) because must men of this class we are 
referring to, can aiford to keep patients 
near them wliere they can occasionally 
visit. (2.) The patkaii's nearCvSt relatives 
have not got to cut themselves adrift 
from all occu()atioii which bring them 
their dail_v bread, in search of health and 
cure. fS) Further, licing situated close to 
the towns they afford good object less^ans 
to those who want to profit by them'to 
find out the safest methods of avoiding 
illness and in ease of illness already exist¬ 
ing they know how to treat them in their 
houses if they eliose to uiulortake the ex¬ 
penditure. ( i)lf it be desired by thepatient 
or his Irieucls to call fresh medical aid than 
is obtainable at these instit^ltious they 
have the satisfaction of being in easy reach 
of such men^ Later on the scheme may be 
further extended and eoiiviilesccnt homes, 
farm colonics and open air, schools like 
‘Shantiuiketan’ at Boleporc miglit be 
established in dilferent ])arts of Bengal— 
some on the hills, others on the sea side 
aiurall connected with and controlled from 
the cent.i'nl institution at Calcutta,* Of 
course all this require time and money, 
OiK should also realise that successful 
treatment of turbcreulosis patients who 
arc not wealthy, outside a sanatorium, is 
impossible. If the leading men of Jiengal 
take up the matter seriously, and it is 
high time that*they do so, we need not *be 
afraid of funds. The tTOvernment and the 
Corporation might be moved to help and 
many other ^philanthropic gentlemen will 
surely come forward and co-operate in 
the matter, 

Keferciiccs—Edinburgh Mcdic.il Journal May 1918, 
Calc itia^Mcdical journal August iOlS. Dr. Walten 
Sanatoria ft>r Tuberculosis. Modern Review Ma} 
1»17. Report ot tbe Health Ofliccr for Calcutta 
Iroiu fbUO to 191(), Latlian—Diagnosis aud Treat 
luentot Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 
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TuLSEMMAH and NaGAYA or F07.K-ST0RIES 
FROM India i*y M. N. l^eHkafiis'ivami\ 

4614-6 I 


iviii (ifoyeixwni by Prof, James Brtmm 
(Miuh n.v, Mdhudisi Puhlisldug ilous:, i9lS) 
Vf XX + iOy. 

It is a well-written, well-printed and well-got uj 
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ttle volume of the indi;'enoti8 people of India. Some 
f Ihetii undoubtedly enable us to understand the 
jcntal outlook of the orii^itjal inhabitants of India 
efore auy Aryan set his ftiot ou the soil. Mr, 
cnkntaswanii Ifves in Southern India, where the 
rc-Aryan background hnsnot j’etbfen so completely 
faced as in Aryavarta. lie has used his oppurtuiii- 
ies well in Hus “Foik-ltirist's paradise,” and has 
rranged his oollccUon in groups he.adcd Stories of 
he Marvellous or Supernatural, Stories of Adventure 
nd Komance, Comic cxplf>il8 of Noodles, Stories 
lustrative of Tribal or Caste Feccnlriciiies, National 
k>ds, beast Stories iVc. We have failv one sngges* 
ion to make : he shonlil have iiienlioned the district 
vliere and tribe {or caste) among whom each story 
9 most current. 

(vrmvATiT Pakkau. 

The G.milanp ok Lh f : Pokap^ Wkst ant> East 
y ^JeiiJnes //. CoifS/iis puhlislu-n hy (iauc^h 

I' I\t\ I .- p. 

i 

To the readers ot i)ie Modtin Peyieu the name 
dijanios H. Cousins is .nbeady famihar. lie is une oj 
mr new worshippers at the shnne ot Indian spiritua' 
ity anil as a lirillianl tliinker and critic has abeadv 
stnblished his claim to help us in onr national 
ultural awakening. There is nt» doubt that he is 
lesUned to play n great part in nursing and inspiring 
he dcvclopnicnl ot the new J>ilc in India much in the 
nine way as the late Sister Nivedita lias done. Ilia 
v7/)^»</o^u o/ Voutb is a sciies of brilliapt and thought- 
irovoking essays which has justly attracted serious 
dtention. but it was with the fame of a iioet and 
lot as an essayist that he lirst came out to India 
ind we arc glad of the opportunity now afforded 
o make accjuaintancc with his essays in poetry, 
fhe active part he tof)k in the Irish poetic revival and 
he appreciative reception of his former poems bj?^ the 
English Press have uufortunutcly raised expectations 
)f ({ualities iu his poems which are not fulfilled in this 
)Qok*of verses before us. The group ol verses arc 
livided into two sections, West and Bast\ the bitter 
icginning with a tribute to Sarqjini Naidu is devoted 
;o eastern subjects including some paraphrases from 
>aint Appar Mirabai ami Tnkaratu wdiieh are not 
juite successful. Tlie most obvioug rpiality disclosed 
n these verses is the twang of spirituality which the 
ouch of eastern mysticism has enhq,nccd in the poet 
ilrSadj endowed with a spiritual visifin ; and the 
mrden of the Indian mystic is again and again 
ixpresscd lu the poet's convictiou that “the ,mazc of 
bings by a single joy is starred,'* that‘‘Intimate 
Ills, remotest That, Behind their myriad shapes 
ire one,” and that, “They only read I'atc’s book 
night who uot in fragments Sfek the whole.” From 
X book of verses of varying merits it is difficult to 
nake a representative (|uotatioii, but the following 
May serve as a fair sample : * 

‘‘Wail not that the thorny spear 
Pricks about this Persian Hose, * 

Kather count it good that here 
Beauty out of harshness gro^vs. 

Though the feathery tamarind 
Acid fruitage hangs iu liiir, ^ 

Spiny cactus Icather-skinncd 
Gives n sweetly savoured pear. 

What if sunlight, fostering 
Nested frailly hid from sight, 

Strikes in gold along the wing 
Of the circling slaughterous kite. 
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TiHus, and in the human heart 
r Where acrotJS a swinging gate 
Joy and sorrow kiss or part 
Nature holds her balance straight.” 

Mr.' Cousins is a new convert to Mysticism and 
tlic yellow luifitle of Eastern Sannyasi has yet to 
clasp round him in graceful and natural folds. And 
it judged by technical and logical standards many of 
Ah*.sc verses lack striking qualities, there is that rare 
quality of sincerity and plenty of that elusive element 
of vitality in his poetry which, borrowing the 
language of dietetics, the critics have now clios4;n to 
call ‘‘vitaininc.s” which one can feel if not isolate o** 
analyse, (ireatcr familiarity with eastern ideas will 
iiiidouluedly bring lo our poet that surer grip whicli 
is the fruit», I culture and realisation. 

O, C. G. 

The GrJ'.en MiKiiOR, by /fuj^h H Pnblisli' 

I'ii by ^^ni■^u^llan C~^ Co. 

The novel is designated as a ijuiet story by the 
autlior hiiusi'U and tlie tub* is really approjiriatc,— 
ill fact, !iui much Sf>. We are heie taken into the 
donis'’stic circle a«> ohl fashioned British family, the 
meuibus of wITieh live for Ihcmselves alone. The 
eailk.st seii'^e of moralily which tlie youngster.s of the 
faniby had wjis that ihere ,veie (lod, the Treiichards 
and Uie lievil—lhat the Devil wisheil veiy much to 
win the Trenchards to His side, but that (iod assureil 
them that it they lichaved well He would not let them 
go,—and for this Troy had been destroyed. Koine had 
ialicii etc. luto their family circle a young man, 
Philip Mart, with a wide cvjiericnce ot life and an 
eventful p« st, comes in aecidetiLally ; and the main 
theme of the novel is the story of the love between 
him and Katherine, the daughter of the house. One 
cannot say that the handling of the love-storv' is 
specially skilful or ihtcresting and the inleiposition oi 
the members of thc'fagiily, particularly of Aunt Aggie, 
who creates most diflicuUieii, on several occasiom 
seems uncalled for .and inartislic. Katlieriue herscl 
is somewhat colourleifli, as might.jhc expected fron: 
her surroundings, and even the advent of love in thi 
heart fails to transfuse her nature. There is a loud 
of melodrama in tlie presence of the old mirror in tin 
Tooni, that in w<iich-. everyone and everything an 
rdleclcd, and the breaking of which seems to typifj 
the destruction of the ohl conventions of the family 
but in the coiiclusiuii, the author shows its clearlj 
tkat these antiquated passtous und prejudices are to( 
much iugraiiied in the nature of man to be changed it 
a day or even in a life-time. , 

The Tkvsk and other poems, by V. Jiictt 
f^nblisbcd hy Ilmuphny Milfoni, O.xfovd Cniversif^ 
Fm.s. 

I 

“The Tryst” with which the bo jk opens is quit 
^commonplace, but there is a ccrtaii. weirduess abou 
the “House of Thought”. The sonnet “bove in Peace 
would have been more striking if some of the detail 
of the picture were omitted : but “The Keturn” coi 
tains a beautiful simile, that of the rower pausin: 
midway in the mere and drcamilig that “through th 
gloom he sees the band of one who beckons from tli 
dwindling shore”. The address “To my nejiv-bor 
son” invites comparison with Mathew Arnold' 
“Gipsy child”, but any comparisons would, of coursi 
be unfair, as it also would be with “All songs lea^ 
to thee” if we brought it beside Shelley’s “Eove 
Philosophy”. The “Prophetic Ode” is too ambitiov 
in design, but there is real dignity in some liiies. O 
the whole if we come to the book not for any strikioj 
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novel image or newly turned Ideas, but'are content 
to have common feelings rcndci%d musically, ^ shall 
not go hence disappointed. « 


Sasipada Baner.ii : A Skictc.ii ov hj.s and* 
LIKE-WOKK. G, A. ^\\iicsotl 6* Co. 

This Is one of the latest volumes brought r-ut hy 
Messrs. Natesan Co., in their series ot the bio'^ni- 
phies of etninent Indians. The booklet gives us an* 
account of Mr. Baiieriee's attempts at social reform, 
Ills tcmpcfance work, and his eilorts for the emanci- 
patn.«ii of Hindu women, ilis activities in thedirec- 
Uon of religious reform are not less noteworthy, and 
of the institution, Devalaya, founded by himj Sir 
Jsabindronalh speaks iiL«the followiug terius :— • 

"When a seed germinates, it rends the^eartli, Uit 
when it develops into a full-grown tre?, with its 
brandies and twigs, it gives sliacle to the earth. Time 
was when thg Drahmo Samnj raised its head in and 
through oppoiitiori. The cstlililishment t^f the Deva¬ 
laya is a proof positive oj the fact that the day of 
struggle and opposition for the nrahmo Samnj is 
drawing to its close. It is my bdid that they alone 
have understood the mission of t*lie .Brahino' Samaj 
who are attempting to provide in the shade oi*lhi’s 
huge tree a common mcetiiy.;-gujund lur all.” , 


'I UK l*RlNt IPI»Kb 01 EnoI.ISII Sl’KI.MNC AN1> 
l^RONUfcflATlON Ksl'KClAl.LV IMKNOKD lUR lN[H\N 

S Itj'DKN'l S I /yi. [ . A//;'(/,•,A'i);*’ //. .1., 

■G. /., AJiit/ru-. 'Jin' I'lihiia.i U , r,v"v, iQfS. 

fVo i’ I\ufu t' f K/(. 


This is a Imulabk ntleinpl to assist *lhi linlian 
student in aet{uiring a good pronunciation of Unglish. 
1 lie author lias taken great care to make his exposi¬ 
tion of the underlying principles (if liuglish Dlioiietics 
and Orthography as lucid as po-isildc, and has used 
Tamil, Tclugu and Devanagifri letters to illustrate 
English sounds by their exact or approximate ciini- 
valents in the vernaculars and.in i^anskiit. It must 
be said, howevfr,* that his analysis <it the Iinglish 
sounds is not strictly scientific* Aftcf all that has 
been done in England by A. M. Bell, Henry Sweet, 
and Daiiie.V J ones, to (|tu)te only^ a few names, a 
treatment of English ortlio^pv along traditional 
lines has hardly any value. It is high time that 
English dictionaries followed the Oxford Dictionary 
In adopting some scientific alphabet (preferably that 
of the liitcTORtiouul l*hotii'iic A^socitiiior') to indicate 
the pronunciation of words. At the present day our 
notions of English Phonetics are distorted, ns they 
are ordinarily derived through a wrong perspective 
—viz., an absurdly unphonetic system ol ‘phonetic’ 
spelling followed by most 'pronouncing’ diclioiia- 
rfea. Tl c writer of the present trcati.se has not gone 
beyond what nia^ be called ‘dictionary phonetics.’* 
And he Iras not been aulliciently guided by his ear in 
this matter. In several respects he is tiuile content 
to accept*ordinary Indian {or rather South Indian) 
apprbximations of English sounds as the true English 
ones. (For instance, at p. G we read that ‘one may 
venture to say that there is scarcely any appnciable 
differerrce between t!^ sounds represented by’ the 
a in full and the a in fur ; the fricative sounds of ih 
(as in t/iin, thine) are regarded to be the same as 
those of the Devanagari t* d, which arc inter¬ 
dental plosives (pp. 9, 10, 115 ff.) ; the diphthongal 
nature of the so-called long vowels of English has 
not been considered, nor has the slurred r ; vs’e also 
do nor understand why the English consonants 
i, d, p, etc., are printed with a dot on them, iuiitu- 
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ting the Tamil v 2 ivim,T, which is not at all necessary 
for the consonants in the Komau alphabet, as they 
have no inherent u in them.) The pronunciation which 
i.sf(>llowed as the standard, it w»uld seem, is the 
ordinary South Indinu pronunciation of English, 
wliicU makes | k-l a:t- ] out of cloth, [ vnrtcj- j out of 
word, [ ar:lo(ln:k s] out ui orthodox,‘and gives the 
truly Drnvidian cerebral sound to the English t and d 
and occasionally to n and /. In Northern and Eastern 
India wc have our pecniiaritifs, no doubt, which 
often make our articulation of English t‘4|uully ridicu¬ 
lous : and there are manj- funny stories which hinge 
round our oitbnary Bengali mispronunciation of 
English. But when our aim is to teach the correct 
pronuiiciation and intonation of a foreign toogpe, 
as well as its oi thograplo*, through the medium of a 
book, we should be particularly careful in noting 
the organic character of the sounds as produced by 
the native speaker, and in what respects these sounds 
dilfer from similar ones of our oNvn mothei-tongue. In 
the case of a language like English which, is unphoneti- 
c.dly written, nothing short ot a good kinivvledgc of 
the forces and influences which make up its history egn 
give one a clear idea of its orthographical system. 
There cannot be any pr(*per teaching of pronuncia¬ 
tion without some knowledge of scientific phonetics, 
and, above all, demonstration in the class-room. 
Mr. Row Sahili has tieated each letter or group of 
letters, and has given lists of wt;rd8 under each 
variety ol souirtl : as such, the book will be of some 
use to teachers ol English. But I fear it is not likely 
to bcncht inucTi llu’se who begin to learn Euglish. 
An up-to-date vcuiacular tieatjsc on the comparative 
phonetics of Ui'.glish and the vernacular itself would 
be mote useful. * 

The best (and perliais the earliest ) book aiming 
to teach correct jnonmictation o! Ivnglish to Indian 
students is a slant WotufJlook* 

which was first publiv‘*hed in the eighties 
of the last century. The author of it is Babu Syaina 
Charaii Gilngidi, late Piincipal of the UttflVpara 
College, onc*ol the sanest students of phonetics (and 
phitology in general) in our country,—who, inspite of 
ids eighty )^cars, takes an active interest in the sub¬ 
ject, as the pages of the Modern h'eview will amply 
testify. The English Introduction to this unpreten¬ 
tious little volume gives a brief Imt most accurate 
account of the Ivii;jlish sounds, noting their points of 
diirerence W'lth those ol the vernacular. In the Ifrst 
edition the pronuuciatiou of tlic w'ords wms giveu 
iu a r^niau phonetic alphabet ; in subse<}uent 
editions,* a phpuetic script on the basis ot the 
Bengali alphabet has been rightly substituted—as 
the book is intended for Bengali boys beginning to 
learn Euglish. Mr. Kow Sahib's book, no doubt, baa 
a place among literatui*c on the subject ; but for it 
to be really scientific and iiselul, a more thorough and 
up-to-date treatinent of the comparative nhonetics 
ol English and the veruaeulars (Tamil, Tclugu etc) 
isVeccssary. 

The printing and gctierul gel-up of the book arc 
excellent. 

5th September, 1918. S. K. C. 

Tliij Work; oi- T.'.GORV. : fy /Cdivtfi Herbert 
Letxis. Chicago Lit\riiry Clnh, 

This i.s a .short pap<^ read before the Chicago 
Literary C'liib on the 17tU January 1017. Both Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore and Dr. J. C. Bose had been 
guests of the Club, and ir''idcntalbv, the essay touches 
on the philosophical aspect of Dr. Bose’s scientific 
woik. Mr. Lewis tries to show that the Hindu 
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lliouglit of Sanl(ara was pcculiarlj monistic, but Sir 
Rabindranath, a jjreat Hrahino and the son (»f a 
[>rc{il J>rahnio, rcvoltca alike irom monism and 
ijolytheisui. and,‘conceived God in the (dder Hindu 
way, as present'in all nature and yet as personal.’ 
“Tliis is the hardest ol Iheolnpies to manage, and the 
)alance is I'niially hard in science. Dr. Uose Iceefis it, 
or lie applies exact ekctr'calmethods t»f investigation 
Lo plants, finds their lur.cliuns parallel with those ol 
ininials, and is fdlcd with. Joy that he and the flowers 
ire alike children o( God. liisno accirknt that Ibise 
.urned Irom his independent invention ol wireless 
Lclegraphy to the study <d'plants, for India’s strength 
las lam in her sympathetic rate of plants and 
inimals. And in theology and art Tagoic keeps the 
lanic balance curiously xvell.” Mr. Lewis then goes 
)n to say that Wc.stern tiaiithcism is rarely personal, 
ind cites Spinoza and Wordswortli ‘lUit Tagore 
ipeaks directly to God in almost all the poems of liis 
natwrily.’ “This is real with the man. I have 
:hallenged him to show- that it is not cliieily art lor 
irt’s sake, and have lelt ofl abashed, convinced bv 
.he nature and manner of his rcpiic.s that these ex* 
Jtrienccs are the very tissue ol his daily hie. lie has 
limself Slimmed nj) his apologia in these worrls : 
•drunk with the joy of singing, I forget mvsdfaiid 
all thcc Iricnd wln> art my lord, “ (Intaiiirdi, 
}ocm2). “Tagore made a gieat hit with American 
yoinen, prutly because he is so unlike the average 
iwanii who ajSpears willi the latest revelation lo 
iichant white-gloved andicnccs. And sjicciallv he 
cored with his iinir lor childish psychology, and his 
xquisite love ol children” [as seen in bis Crescent 
t/oonj. Mr, Lewis jiroeceds to (|uole liis message to 
he people of the West in his in which he 

Icchiies that their inaebines, appliances, and 
irganisatioiis, though a s[jlemlid achievement, is not 
he realisation of liic, just as owing to the city-wall 
mbit of their minds, 'inheiitcd fiom theGreiks, their 
jrimeval lotcsts “never aciiuircd a sacred association 
n thj* hearts ol men as the place ot agr(*at spiritual 
•ecoiicilemenl, where man’s soul liad. its meeting* 
)Iacc with the soul of the world.” Speaking oHiis 
:ssay on the Cnlt ol .\titi(>n,i/i>m, whieli, according 
:o him, has become the organised sellf.vhness of a 
icople, Mr. Lewis says “never was there an 
irraigmncntof mechanical organisation so competent. 
;o eloipient, so impressive as his.” But in spite of 
denunciation of certain aspects^of western civilisa- 
.ioD, it is important for ns to remember that “No 
)nc has more frankly aeknowlcdgqdthan Sii Kabindrn* 
latU that Wesl and Last arc coinplimciP'ary and 
leccssary to each other. And bis'India, especially 
ich in humane agriculture and humane contcmpla- 
ion, may in due time become the real reconcilement 
>f machinery and ideals. Machines in India may 
lecouie genuine savers of labour, and genuine savi- 
mrs of the spiiit.” lathe West, “you see in every 
nan to-day the struggle between mcchilnisni anil 
deals. Tti one statesman (or general, or engiiictr^'ir 
ibysieian, or elergyinmi, or cducaloi) machinery is a 
ervant, to another it is a master. In one it increases 
lentvoleiiee, in another tyranny. We see excess of 
tutistics, we see bliudiHss to stnlistirs. We see ex- 
ess of organisatiorj, tve see lack of orgairisation. 
Ve behevc that religion should bfc democratic, but it 
9 hard to get the democrats to church. And so it 
:oes. We Westerners arc all on the straddle.” 

While the West has tiii.s merit of frankly doubling 
he perfection ol its predoniiuaiUly mechanical civili- 
atiori, wttJtt India are so cocksure of our spirituality 
bat we have made up our luindB that we need nut 


learn nnythivig from the civilisation of the West. Sir 
KabiKlranath’s aninxidversions ou Western civilisa- 
ti<.n may lend apparent support to our orthodox 
patriots, init those who can appreciate his detached, 
impersonal and universal standpoint will see that to 
interpret Sir Kahindranath in this sense is to misread 
ids teaching ami derive the least protil from it. A 
genins like Kabindranath’s transcends the limits of 
race and clime, and he utters truths ol universal 
ajiplii'ation, and cannot Ik* a patriot in the narrow*, 
])ettilogging sense, exposing the fundamental draw¬ 
backs of western social polity merely w'lth a yiew 
to flatter our nationfd vanity. While he has always 
been true lo our highest self, pointing out witii 
unerring linger wdicrein lies the essential genius of 
our civilis.;,Lion, giving it \Vhatever strength and 
vitality and chance ol survival it ha.«, he has never 
truckled to our national and social vices. 11 he could 
only have shut his eyes to them, and coiilincil 
himself to exposing the seamy side of western 
nationalism, his pofinlarity wdih all sections of his 
countrymen would have h.en assured. But he was 
too sfaiinch a patriot, in tlie real sense, not to love 
truth more than bk’country. As he said in the last 
nuicbcr of tliis”' magazine, Tf 1 did not [love my 
country], then it would have been fjuilc easy lor me 
lo become popular wdllu my countrymen.’ As Mr. 
Lewis says, Kabindrannth's mission was to 
‘‘persuade Young India lo keep, the right line ot 
development—social co-t)pcrntion, and not mere 
piditical freedom, or economic exploitation, conKict 
and rivalry.” The reply which Sir Rabindranath 
gave to Mr. Lewis who, like many others, rangratu- 
laied hint on his olitaining the Nobel piizc, is 
ehaiacteiistie of ilic high-sonled jmtriot and (.if the 
poet, who can grasp the real signilicanee of an 
event, apait bom the ejilumcral circum.stnn.'es 
which hide it, at a glance : “The pilze will be of very 
great hcljj to my stho^ok but the honour has proved 
to be a very great Ourden to myself, which I must 
aecejiL humbly and without couiplainiiig, bearing in 
mind that it is the lirst greeting oisympalhy and 
respect that has come to the east from the w'csl in the 
modern time. ’ 

1C)?0 : DU's ■J;HK Nr,.\i< tVlUKE :liy Lucian, 
HediUcy Jims., Khii'sway, IL. C. .?s. net. 

These imaginary scenes are reprinted from issues 
of the London Nntlon published in the last quarter ol 
11117. Some of these scenes have been (|uoted in the 
‘Notes* portion of the current issue of this magazine. 
The !»ouk is H most interesting and instructive satire 
on ‘the stream of tendency’ prevailing in England as 
a result of the war, and the author has most appro¬ 
priately assumed the name of the Koman satirist 
whose role was lo expose the vice’s of his society in 
the days (d’ its decadence. In 1V20, old men and 
w'umcn will be euinpuihorily burnt' in the state cre- 
niatoriuiii, for i( lood consumplton is to be appre¬ 
ciably diiuiuibhcd, old people must be sacaificcd. A 
compulsoty military service Act must be passed for 
Icma'es of the umriiHgcable uge, ou whom will 
devolve the repair of the wastage of the war. “For 
were it left undone, the war,, with all its lilxraUug 
mission, would speedily collapse A few more years 
would plunge tnc world into pence for sheer lack of 
fighting material. It is for woman to avert such an 
unspeakable calamity.” Concurrent Unions and Co¬ 
operative Households (euphemism for polygamy) and 
leasehold or terminable marriages will therefore be 
e.stublislitd. The war-financiers will own all the war- 
bonds, and when capitalism bas won, it will stop the 
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«?ar, after completing; British bondage. Till then, 
be Ode war-aim will he the c^ntinunuce of tfte war. 
'here are many other intercstvig; tlunp;'; in this little 
>ook for \yhiLh w'e must refer the reader to tlie book 
tself. It is very cleveily W'rittcn, and should lead to 
jitter heart seaichin^^s in liigh qu.ii ters and lKive,a 
lurifying effect on the political atinusplicrc of Great 
Jritain. 

Pol. 

SANSKUIT-ENtiLISir. 

TiiK IlARSnAni \uri ^ oj fhiiuihiiati.i {{\ln:}ihVif'-in 
v.vnr) Edit cd U'iih an hitvoduciion, A’otes and Ap' 
endicci. iy E. WKancfM.A.^ IJ..B, Ppf i//;/ + (S'e5f 
7V. PrL c K\ j S. 

The landc is inteiidfd specially lor University 
tudenls nnjl will, we think, as the author himself 
lopes, meet all their requirements. Tlie iifjtcs are 
;o<.»d and give nothing more or less than what is 
c(|uired. The Intnuluclion is well-written and ftdl 
>f information. \Vc cantu I agree witli Mr. Kane 
vhcti be holds that il»e authfjrs f>l ^hc ‘Kadamban’ 
ind the ‘Parvatiparinaya’ were iflcntical. .That 
hey are (juile dilferent persiins iias been very satis- 
act<jrilv shown by Ab/finavn lUmtinhniin I^uudit 
l.\. Krisbnamaohaiy'a in his ijitnjducti'ui to the 
Parvp^tiparinaya* issued frotn the Vani \'ilas i*rcs«, 
iljrirangam. 

S A NS K KIT-M A KAT HI. 

SaNsKRI 1 A-rn.WKsll \ Pv RajaVinn Diimadar Ih'Stli^ 

»/I , Tltmi lldiln'u. P/k •'()<}. Ptiix' he. i xt. 

It is an excellent liaiidbook ol Saushiil written 
u Marathi for beginners. It is divided into two 
)arts, the Inst part forms the.(baminar ntul the 
econd ii Kender in which ^ailuated lessons with 
neanings of diflicult w'ords are framed and selected 
ery suitably* from various, works including some 
Nellie orni.«. * • 

Sanskkit-TIindi. 

< * # 

A Manual of SANsK.Rfi* (Ikam.mm-:, Paiu- I, 

' ^ WRT ) authorised for Middle 

\chooIs, by Ganapaf. Rai, M A.^ and Sant Oo'^-iflchand 
hastrit IhA. Pp. 

'yds book is well adapted for the rctjuircmcnts of 
roung boy*, the special feature being that it explains 
he rules of grammar in Hindi quoting throughout it 
he sutras o! Panini. It will ccrtainl.v»he!p the slu- 
lent to some extent in bis reading Pautni iu upper 

lasses. On page feo the word should bg 

orrected as Tlf*r3n*t | 

Sanskuit. 

BHAkATIMANtJRA^iiAM l<y d/. K. Tataidiarya., B .1, 
^M'orenvord by Kuppasivami Eastriar, A/.A. 

It is n short Sanskrit poem tu DO most ordinary 
rerses. There is a metrical defect in I be last syllables 
)f the first lines of the versts oo^and 5f>, 

VjDHUSnEKITAUA BnATTACUAH Y A. 

, Music. 

The Ragas of HiNDVETANj/^wW/s/i^fi' by Air, A'. 


/>, Dct'aly I/on. Src. Philharmonic Society of Western 
India, Poona. A'o price is stated on the book. 

“The Kagasof Hindustan” is a rotcworlby publica¬ 
tion compiled and issued^ bv Ibe Philharmonic Society 
of Western India. It is well bound, well-printed and 
adds another imporlanti volume to the happily 
increasing store oi Indian music now preserved by the 
piiutlng Press, the nuidern Mipplcuient to the ancient 
iiiethoci of preservation and continuity by oral 
tradition only. 

One half ol the book consists of a collection of 12'J 
Saiigainas in 7D Kagas arranged in a special nota¬ 
tion by tlic Bxecutive Committee of the Philharmonic 
Society. At first siglit the.se melodies appear to be 
written in Western notation Init a clofccr inspection 
shows it to be an adapt.alion of it of a novel kind. 
The notalion lu.akes use of the Western .symbols foi 
sounds and pitch—namely, notes of different shapes 
ami the use of a Stave with a C*lef sign aftd th< 
Western signs lor raised and lowered swaras ; but 
ii employs such distorted key-signatures and suet 
erratic and irregular time-marking that West^jrr 
inusicirins will find them very diflicult to follow, 
wliilc Ivastei n readers will be efiually puzj?lcd by th( 
Western signs. 

The other half of tlic boiik consists of a disserta 
ti{ui on the Theory of Indian Music by the Chairinar 
of lilt* Society, ami five Appcndiiys dealing witi 
special points, regarding the same. A series of well 
prtiduced portraits of the Patrons of the Society adds 
a personal lAil somewhat irrelevant note to tbi 
boi)k. 

Ivverytliing that is of the nature of experiments 
to be welcomed in the rcabu ol/ndian music for il 
is an evidence <*f (lie awakening of fresh vitality ii 
t his most ancient u! Arts who.se very coiiservutisn 
was becoming its imJcx ol possible decay. Now' 
however, (Ui nil sides there arc signs uf a greni 
revival of critic.d interest in the modes by whicl 
most diretttly the Indian people shall express thei 
emotions—Tiiusic. Interest precedes knowdedge, am 
af*er a wider spread of musical education ant 
after a deeper comparative study ol differing musica 
syslcms th^rc will undoubtedly come a renaiftsanci 
of musical inspiration capable of being embodtet 
in such a form as will carry its Indian message al 
ovtr the world. 

It was throu5;h the trnuslalinn of the Iiidiai 
Scriptures into the German and KngUsli language 
that India was able to give her spiritual message t( 
the Weift. In her niiisie slie ha.s also her dlstinctivi 
message for thC world and all honour must be givci 
to those who strive to translate the ancient musica 
literature into a language of notation already knowi 
in four continents. DajcU a work as this will alst 
bring a better understanding of Western music (oi 
its forni^siclc) to Indian musicians and the result o 
such a rnpprocbcmcnL must result in the euricbmen 
%l both systems. 

“iitfropean music is poor in modes, poor am 
uncertain in intonation and lepreseuted by a nota 
Lion which applies es ictlv to artificial aud not ti 
real music. Indian t).it«ic lacks explicit harmonj 
and ccvmot vie wil]^ tf»e Hnropcnii art in instiumentfl 
lion. It IS, however, rich in modes and variety c 
intonation. In these days of popular education i 
needs for its very preservation a comprehensive, an 
exact notation capable of expressing the hair 
breadth differences which distinguish one raga froi 
another.” 

Believing that the most pressing need In India 
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tiusic today is Ibe invcution of an accepted All-India 
»ew systfiii of notation the authordevotes thegreater 
)orti( ii of his article to explaining the sj'stem that 
le has e\olved frem Eastern and Western systems 
)y interchanging the assetft '-'f both. This 'is the 
lotation used in publishing the^c skeleton niehnlios. 
t needs to be read by v receptive, unprejudiced 
tiind, out for such relorins as are needed to serve 
iniversul and not nicrely national or local music. 
Vithout this spirit probably both Eastern and 
Vestern musicians will thniw aside these nigas in 
a.patience and irritation and yet such attempts at 
iroducing a uniform system of notation arc as 
lecessury for making a united nation musically as 
or making music a universal language. 

The Arts cannot escape the influence of a rlenio- 
ratic era; even music must become democratized. 
)wing to its almost entire reliance on the ear as the 
uediiim of instruction music was held in the jiosses- 
ion ol an artistic oligarchy; now the age demands 
I more widespread method, and just as the I’rcss 
vas a fundamental factor in the rise in inlellcctudl 
cllv'onsciousness of the masses ot the people so is 
I also destined to he in their emotional conscious- 
ess. Hence the experiments being conducted in 
nauy far apait corners ol India all aimed at prodtio- 
ng the ideal system of notation lor expressing India’s 
fiusical life and fur carrying her musical wealth far 
nd wide. * 

Ill order to etket a compromise between the uiv 
accountable attachment ofXmhans (<> that entirely 
oreigii instruiuetit, the harmonium, and the crying 
leccssity lor prtservmg the natural intonathpu and 
lining common to the East whose existence is tliic{«.t- 
ued by the arlili<fial “wclJ-Umpcred*' system of thib 
nstnirnent, attention is drawn to the recently iu- 
ented “Indian harnionium" constructed by* Mr. 
‘Icments. If India in.sists on retaining its foolish 
lassion for the harmonium though it is in no wAy a 
iroduct ol its own tradition and genius then Mr. 
'lemeifi's instrument is at least a step in a better 
irection. It is certainly better suited to *the Indian 
iiusio than is the commonly used Austrian model, atid 
8 a rope thrown out to save an intonation in 
anger of being submerged it must be* welcomed 
bough with reservations. 

Many other interesting points in the book might 
le noted but enough has been said to show that it 
vilP repay study and that it should be in the 
ibrary of every musician even if readers do not 
gree with all in it. The Philharmonic Society is 
istifying its existence by making ^he publication 
nd perpetuation of such collections ol beautiful 
lagas possible. 

M. E. C. 

9 I 

GrbVKATl. 

I 

(I) PiiKMANA M) Bhanusukhram Nir^undf 
am Mi'hia prhiird at tht' Sayaj 'ivijaya 

^lannla. Cloth boundpp, Price Be. 

Preinanand, one of the best poets in the older scc- 
iouoi Giijaratiliterature, hasbcenj^xercising alrscina- 
lon over thb writer ol his biography, and he has pro- 
ceded to his woik with great love for the poet. Ills 
ompilatiou shows all the marks of grcaliaborious- 
ess, and gives much information in a compact form, 
nforniation which was lying scattered here and 
here. 11. B. the Gnekwar ot Bnroda is a great 
jatrou ol Yernfltular literature, uud wc have rcceiv- 
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cd eight boofs published out of the interest of a 
luunihc^'nt sum of rupeeiJ two lacs set apart for the 
express purpose ol encoiiraging the same. Most of 
these bpoks arc translalinns, and in a couple ol 
instances wc have come across the rare phenomenor 
ot lather and son both contributing to the series, e. g 
while Uhanusukhrani is selected for this work, his sor 
has been selected for the next work* Similarly Prof 
Trivedi and his father Kao Hahadur K. P. Trivedi 
have both been fortunate enough to attraet llie ey< 
oF the selecting authorities. The scries called tin 
S/jr/6V/ra//A/a/a is divided into several I'lec 
tioiis, Eihtcs, Biography, Science, Stories, KcHgioii 
etc. ‘ 

Iz) MAMiAPNiiEE Eoh '(’fT ), b\ 

Bharat} am* Jihauusukhram Alchta, printed at ih 
Sayajivijaya J'tcss Barvda^ t'P'55' Chth houw\ 
Pf iii Ai-. 6. oyiy). 

This book called 'A Few Words to Parents’ is tin 
work ol six days, fo says the young translator ir 
his preface. It has been translated liom a Marath 
Book, and the orjgiifal does not of course go beyone 
the uMial platitudes found in such w'orks. As to Mr 
Bharatram’s km)wlcdge of Marathi, we do not knoA\ 
anything, but the irunslation reads well enough. 

(j) Vi T NAN I’llAVESIUKA ( ), /'I 

Chhi'falat Batkf }shna Putani, pi uited (ti 

the t5hiapitra A. Steam yVtj.s, Baroda. pp. n*j 
Chdh bound. li. f'lgiK). 

Though this book Is a Iraiisl.iUon of an Englisl 
Book, called the I'ouudutious ot Science, in tin 
People’s Books Series, it has been so well doin 
that it almost reads like an original work ; tin 
reason being that the writer is himself so full ol thi 
subject matter of his*b(V'k, that he has had to niaki 
no cflurt in presenting the outlines to his readers 
The drawbacks to be lound in it are inherent in tin 
subject itsell, and it' is always so d'dithlt to avoi( 
them. 

(*11 JIN I ^ ^ 

Bhidilut JayBianktir iKdy printed at ihesanu Press 
Paroda, pp. io(j. Cioth bound. Price // 

(ujiS). 

This, wc believe, is the first book of its kind ii 
Gujarati, in which Life Insurance is treated in iti 
business aspect, and scientihcally, in a way to g,nidi 
and advise those who are inclined as W'ell as thosi 
who may not be inclined to have their lives insured 
Based on severul English works, quoted in the pre 
face, it gives all up to date informa,^ion on the sub 
jpet. Its merit is, that in spite of having to write oi 
a technical subject, thc'writcr has Keen able to pu 
into it great interest and attraction* 

(j) Nitisiiastra by Prof. A, K. ^'Priwdi, 
ALA., LJ^.B., of the Baroda College^ printed a 
the above Press. Cloth bound pp. i^8. Price As 
j.f. ( 1918 ). 

Prof. Raslidali's Ethics is translated into Gujarat 
in order to shew the ideas of WeBtern thinkers on thi 
branch of philosophy. The translator himself being 1 
Professor of the subject has been able to do justice i 
the original, but we very much doubt w'hethcr i 
would ever be lound anywhere else beyond the ^clvc 
oi u lew libiarks ; the subject is so exclusive. 
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(y) ApanaLagjiu Bandut' Angrkj {^>?«rT ?irf 

r^^r), h\f J. P. foshipui'ix^ Af.A., Translation 
ssislant to the VKhadhikari^ Paroda Slate, printed 
/ the same Tress. Cloth boundy />/». 9,^. Price 

iV. /. (i 9 i 7 >. 

This book is a translation, of course. The orij^inal 
{ writleu as part of an American juvenile education, 
cries, and is called. Our IJttle English Cousin. The 
Itle very vcell suits the great nati«>n, which may call 
he ^children of the mother country, our little ctmsins, 
ut to literally translate it, and with reference to 
ndinn children, tr) call them our little consms, is 
nmeaning and ridiculous. In fart the title ol the 
00 k puzzled us a Httlcf and we thoughtitt a piece of 
tmerity on the part ol a Oujarati to call^an English- 
ian,« a liltle cousin. It was when we read the 
rcface, t*hat we could get some explanation of this 
litraordinafy and inklicitous heading. The book 
escribes the life of HngUsh children at home, their 
laces of amusement, etc* 

(li) Ar.VKv NO AnmiuT I'kav-vs- {^mm 5it 
TTTTH ), yi". Prinied at ihc /.ak\on:‘ila 

'iaroda, l'h*th h'-und. U'/lh Pp.^f'i]. 

/i e /i*'. / fi-ej. (r 1 / f 7 )? 

“Alice’s Adventures m Wondeiland,” a most 
elightlul children's Ihmk in English is sought to be 
(ftijited to Indian life by the writer, lie is fully 
onsetous of the didicullies of conveying the exact 
ituations, 1 he inimituble humor, and the surpassing 
elights of this innocent narrative into liis»woik. The 
voodcuts with their English associatioiiS a«ld to 
hem. So that it is no wonder i( this production 
[icks the attract!veocss of the original. However a.s 
I first attempt, there is much to 'rccoinmcnd it, and 
ve are sure tint in spite of ilj^ deficiencies it would 
ppcal to children, and that its style suited more to 
ducated and cultured minds, would not stand in 
heir way. « , * ^ * 

(7) JaGA r NO YAKTARUP TTIHAS ( ^T^f- 

). by Cokaldas ATalhuradas Shahy 
, JPL.P.. Edu^atumai Inspecit>r, liaroda 
SV</A ; printed at the Jcduina ATitra Steam Print- 
Press y Uanula, Chih bound, pp, \H'j : .’15.' 
^.28, Price Rs. j S~o, (1918). 

This substantial volume comprising h it only nine 
lart^ of a larger whole, still to come, is a translation 
dSinge’s Story of the World for the children of the 
iritish Empire. The story tclUng in the original is 
eally such as would please children^ and instruct 
hem. Even in this translation, there arc portions 
vhich cannot but interest them, but, once for all we^ 
nay say here, in dinnection wi?li this, with the prior* 
looks noticed above and with the subscipicnt one to 
ic notic^ below that, if instead of engaging the 
ervices of these writers in the work of mere traiKsIa- 
ion, they had been asked to rewrite the story or the 
ubject in their own words, taking the original as 
or model, a far better result could have 
icen achieved. With* the munificent sum at the 
jsposal of H. ll’s Educational Deflartment surely 
letter work than a mere handfuUof translations could 
Lave been added to the Gujarati Eiterature. Are 
ducationists of the type of R. U. Kaiiiatashankar to 
le expected to work on the mechanical process of 
ranslat^n and earn their hire by treading the mill 
ir arc they to be called upon to produce something 
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original and make their work w.orthyof their wage.s ? 
We would have inliiiitcly mure preferred to see E^lr. 
Shah telling this Story of the World, in his own 
words, after saturating himself with the subject from 
Singe’s original. There \yas the instance ol Narmada* 

Shankar’s Rnjyaranq (TT^rjfiT) before him. How 

well has he narrated the history of the world there ! 
How well does it read ! 

(A^) Hindust.vn XA Dkvo ( ) 

by Rao Bahadur Kamlashankar P. Trivediy B.A.y 
printed at the same Press. Chth hound, pp. ./ yy. 
With a map and illustrations. Price Rs. 4 , ( 1917 ). 

How ridiculous docs it look for one to say that 
this book treating of the gods of India is a transla¬ 
tion of a book written by a foreigner, Osborne Martin 
and that too at the hands <»f a Brahmin scholar, who 
could from his intimate knowledge of the subject have 
given us tlie same iuformatiou m original, possibly 
lor the same remuneration ? A cognate subject has 
been treated in the original, by an e(|aally well- 
known Brahmin scholar, Erof. Dhruba, lor H. H’s 
State. Book at that hook and look at this transla¬ 
tion, and sec whether there couhl be any comparisor 
between the two. Between first hand informatior 
given by a Biahmin scholar of Hie Hindu gods, ami 
hceoiid or tnird haml information furnished from 
tlic translaiioa of a foreigner’s bt^ok, there is a 
wuild of difference ; and we do hope that in making 
selection of sulijeets and writers in future, the Stall 
Department vfould keep in view the fact that wha 

the Eiter.ature of Gujarat at present wants 

is not inane, lifeless translations, which fall flat 01 
llie reader or pass into oblivion soon alter publica 
tion, but living original work, and the amoun 
placed at iU disposal is princely. This translation 
It ia^ieedless to sn3', is well done. 

SiiKT Katxakar PaciiciiisiU f ) 

by Ra/nakcir Suri, printed at the Saraswaii Print 
Bhavna^ Paper cover, pp. jj 
Cu priced. { 1918 ). 

As its ua'me implies it is a small pamphlet embody 
ing praters, etc. 

Our Day by //, J). Alulla, B.A. (1917). 

This small bootc contains several song?, etc., sunj 
by the children of Surat on “Our Day” 1917, It i 

illustrated. 

» 

Magic: Lantern by Ilardali G Shastri^ printet 
ai the Shankar J^rinline^ Press, Sural. Cloth bound 
pp. 104 . Price As, iV. ( 1918 ). 

Of late the use f>f magic lanterns and their slide 
lias become so universal that a book dealing will 
their male and their exhibition was wanted. Thi 
supplies the want. 

Rj\«IK ZtCBADU ( Tfa’K ) ly Ma/ihi 
Tribhozvandas Sattavala, B.A., LL.B .. Retiree 
Point Chief Judy;c of Bhavnagar, printed at th 
Gujarqli Printing^ Press, Bombay, lltick can 
board cover, pp. S2. Price As, S. (1918). 

This is a delightful little book of verses. Thoug 
primarily iiilc'jded for those Vaishnavas who ai 
lovers and worshippers of the rustic gambols c 
Krishna, it is sure to appeal to lay readers toe 
Based on the model of that best Vaishnava singei 
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)ayaram, it depicts a quarrel between the eye and 
he eyelash. The latter requests the former to give 
t a share in the feast enjoyed by it, in its conslant 
.nd uninterrupted rt'uzc of Krishna, when he returns 
lome in the evening driving.liis lierd of kine. The 
ye IS unwilling to do so, because it says that when 
t does not get its fill of enjojiiienL how can it share 
t ? The cvti/isli thereupon comes in the vva^’ of tlic 
;vc seeing Krishna The eye seeks the assistance ut 
he Gopis, and the tiuarrel proceeds merrily involving 
)thers. The love of the Hluakta foi Krishna is 
wrought into great relief by tlicse verses ; and we do 
ccl that in publishing them, Mr, Matilal has done 
.veil. Hut tor it, very few wfuild have come to know 
the latent laicnt lying in him. 

Takangavai.i Pakt I. () or 


vmhan rai Ja$avani rai and Kanii rai jasavanl rai, 
printed at ihi' Jnan^ Mandir Printing Press, 
Alimedahad. Thick bdard cover, Pp, 88, Price As, 
72, ( 1918 }. 

This collection of poems written by two brothers 
is mostly iu4;nded lor ladies. The poems are explain¬ 
ed by means of notes of eijual bulk. The sentiments 
expressed arc noble, the ideals worthy, and tlic langu¬ 
age in which they are couched is simple and sweet. 

K. M. Jo 

In ' tile September (191S) issue of the “Modern 
Kevjew ’ oujiage ’jCd) in the th.’rd line of the Review 

t>l in place of “both /or” read “both in”. 


'Mir: RENAISSANCE IN INDIA* 


r HE author is an Irishman "and a poet, 
and can use words win^eiKwith incau- 
ingr and charged with thought, so 
that whenever lie writes with emotion, as 
he often docs, wc are apt to be carried 
of! our feet and lose ourselves in a maze 
of suggestive ideas, now picturcstiue, now 
elevated, but always profound, lie some¬ 
time^*.errs by a line excess, and thougli it 
is an error leaning on virtue's ^jdc—for it 
reveals his deep syniipathy without which 
true vision is impossible—and not one by 
any means as common among European 
writers as its opposite, ncverdieless there 
is a danger to us in it against wliicliitis 
necessary to warn our'readers. Mr. 
Cousins says in his jireface: 

“against the whnle weight of a religkius and 
social upbringing that cousigaeil cVeryone outside 
my ow'u faith to Uell, and took ICurope (before 
August 1014) to 1)C the lirst and last word in ciiltuie, 
1 have tried to take on au kitelligcnt, not a blind, 
eastern prejudice.*’ 

This prejudice is a most useful aintidotc 
to the mental attitude with which tl^e 
w^esterner habitually approaches theA^tufly 
of eastern questions, nut to us it has the 
very insidious, though none the less real, 
danger ot puihng us up with a false pride, 
and lending a meretricious' support lo the 
habit of blind adherence to customs and 

* The Ren&ia^nncv in Indin : by James II. Cousins. 
Gancfth & Co, Madras, iUlS. pp. 204. The book is 
well printed, though there are some printing mistakes, 
and Is strongly bound in cloth. 


institutions which have long outgrown 
their utility. In this respect the author 
may be classed with Sister Nivedita, 
who prdved 'what a priceless help to¬ 
wards interpretation sympathy is*, but 
at the same time gluhlied our civiUsa- 
lions in purple jDatches which, instead ol 
spurring us on t*n further achievement 
inclined many of us, naturally prone tc 
credulousness, io consider oqrs^ves to be 
the ])ink of perfection, the iia plus ultn 
of civilised manhood and womanhood, 
whereas there* • no fact plaisaer thar 
this, that in the whole world there is nc 
civilised ])eople so little esteemed as oui 
selves, and how'cvcr wrong this judgraeni 
may be, it could hardly have existed if w< 
were the perfect beings we were paiutec|. bj 
some of our enthusiastic and noblc-mindet 
friends to be. The stronger we grow, thi 
less shall wc stand in need of unbalancec 
praise, and our growing s^lf respect maj 
‘even feel a little humilitSted by thesi 
generous eHorts to infuse confidence in our 
selves by obviously exaggerated a’(jpr<;cia 
tioii. No foreigner, however sympatheti 
he may be, can, if we think of it, be a mor 
complete Indian than an Indian hituseh 
and in emphasising this or that point c 
our excellence, ,he should not forget tb 
whole man with whom be cannot, and, i 
given the option, would not, identify, bow 
ever ardent may be bis love and admira 
lion for the people in tbe mass. Both hi 
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iraise^ and his blame should tlicreibre be 
'onditioned by not this that asp«!t ol' 
in alien civilisation, but> by what he has 
)ecn able to see of the men and the institu-' 
ions in their entirety, and if this luis the 
iffect of modifying the vehemence of both 
lis appreciation and depreciation, it is a 
'csult which all sincere well-wishers of the* 
:ountry will approve. When Mr. Cousins, 
n his indipfiiation ai^aiust Knskin tor be- 
rrayin^T a mean race-prejudicc at?ainst 
Indian art, calls us ‘*a great, cultdred, 
)eace-loving people, who, in man^ respects, 
»avc come nearer obedienee to the injmle- 
Lit^rTs gf the Christianity of Jesus Christ 
dian lip-servers who take sides \vitli the 
Pather ol Lies in their thought and s{)eec]i 
of the non-Christian pcojiles,’* wc can all 
igree with him and feel that ho has (lone 
lo more than justice to a* inuch-mali<^ned 
'ace. Hut wlien lie says: “tniliri needs no 
iwakcning...slK‘ has always been tvidc 
iwakc,’* wc know at f>nce lliat he is 
ndiilging in * a scniimental hyperbole. 
A-gain when he says: “It is easy lor the 
westerner to eondemn the ‘heathen prac¬ 
tice' of slauglitcring goats in the Temple 
af Kali, and it is equally ensv* for the 
westerner to excuse the slaughtering, not 
for religious sacrifice l)ut for appetite, of 
vast numbers of cattle aqd sheep; which 
is funny and very' sad,'^ there is this much 
of truth in it, that in spite of the cruelty 
of some Indian religiotfs^ctllts, the Indians 
are essentially fi humane and ki«dly people, 
and nowhere has the virtue of non-killing 
been caiYied to greater *leagtlis in practice 
and preached more insistently in the reli¬ 
gious books of the race than in India. At 
the same time, as cultured foreigners from 
the days of the Marquis ol Hastings down 
to .Meredith Townsend and Sidney Low 
have observed, the human animal is no¬ 
where held at a cheaper fee, And the in¬ 
humanity of man to man. (lisplaycd in 
social rather than in personal relations, 
and in the habitual indilterence to national 
concerps, has nowhere been more marked. 
Moreover, if temple-slaughter is to be 
justified, we can hardly draw the line at 
Monte zuma's bfoody hecatombs and caii- 
nibalistic horre^rs, perpetrated as they 
were in the sincere belief that they were 
welcome offerings to the Deity. Meat 
is eaten in all countries more or less, and 
in the Mahabharata,the Charaka Samhita 
and the Puranas we find strong justifica¬ 
tions of the practice, and that one animal 
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should prey upon nnotluT is regarded as 
a law ol Nature. Nevertheless, to think ol 
God as a. Being to whom the idea of 
bloody sacrifice is repugiKint instead ol 
being cTcliglitful is a nobler conception of 
Divinity, and one niore worthy of facing 
held by civilised humanity, thiin its 
opposite. Ihat Hindus had this niMilcr 
conce])tion can be abundantly proved 
from their scriptuies. Why Tien, in tiie 
interests ol Taninkism, this \ t iIliI ju* ti- 
fieatioii of the grosser forms ol popidar 
Hindu ritual? Kisewhere Mr. Cousins 
s])eaks of the “anomalies of the modern 
degradation of the caste system and the 
ropreiicnsible social enstoms relating to 
women,’* and is even wroth with Airs. 
Farojini Naidu for what lie calls her “door¬ 
mat attitude ol womanhood," “which^is 
at the root of India's pre.sent state ol 
degeneracy through not, only its direct 
enslavement ol womanhofvL l)Ut through" 
its indirect em.ascuiution of manhood. 
This shows that liis own attkadc towards 
things IndiAn diffcr.s as the poles astindet 
from that .of the devotee of Kali who 
slaughters goats at her shrine, and the 
peculiarly banelitl effect of indiscriminate 
praise lies in tlie fact tha€ whereas his 
salutary views on caste and womanhood 
will !)e'ignored, his seeming justification 
of Animal sacrifices at religious shrines will 
be iiounecd upon and cited in corre^bora 
tion of tlv practice by people with whoir 
N>r. Cousins, in spite ol his sympathy fo! 
Hinduism, can have but little in common 
but who*pass for good Hindus. We seldoir 
attach much importance now-a-days to a 
European’s blame, knowing how deeply 
prejudiced he’usually is against us, with 
out examining its truth in the drj 
light of reason. The time has come wher 
wc should treat patronising praise witl 
similar discriinination, however hard il 
may be to our natural inclination. 

Criticism of this kiml and from such £ 
quarto;- will, wc dare say, come upon Mr 
Cousins as a painful surprise, lor through 
6ut the book there is ample evidence o 
the antlior’s deep and ardent love o 
India and the Indians; and the mair 
illuminating passages in which he ha 
succeeded in lifting the veil and revcalin; 
the inner core of the mighty transfonna 
tion that is going on in our midst requin 
generous and grateful acknowledgment 
It is therefore no less disconcerting to tu 
than it is likely to be to him, to be com 
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celled tf) ninkc sucli (ji)scrvations in view 
:)f tlie I)ancful eflfeets cd similar writings 
)y loreigiiLTS whicli we Imve .vvitiiessed 
.•ven among our educated countrymen 
,vho might'be expected to show greater 
iiscrimination in swallowing wholesale 
ill that has ever been‘said in praise of our 
beloved motherland. Long ago Mticaulay 
said : 

“\Vc shall nevercDnscnt lo aJiiUDister the pou^tn 
o a whole coniiniinity to sLii|u'tv aud paralyse a 
jreat people whom (iod has eominitted to <air 
barge, for the wretched puipose of reiideiiug them 
nore ameuable to our control. 

From indications tliat we sometimes see 
irourd ns we have reasons to fear that 
the same pernieious result in.'iy be brought 
[ibont, indirectly and more insidiously, b\ 
the ardent appreciation of our enthusiastic 
[orcign admirers, who write with the best 
:>f intentions, but whose mental etjuipment 


poetry of Mrs. Sarojiai Naidu, and others 
on Idlcrarv ldcals,f IMiilosophy and Poetry, 
tlie Kenuissaucc in’ndia, the Arts inNation- 
Imilding, some Indian Art-origins, Ruskin 
and Indian Art, aud the Orientation of 
Western Literature. The author believes 
in reincarnation, and traces the growth 
oflhcideaof rebirth among P^nglish and 
Irish poets. Apart from the enlargement 
of mental and emotional scope which this 
])hilosophical doctrine is expected to give 
to English j[><;ctry, it is within the power ol 
pbitosoplK’' “to give to the arts in general, 
and to [)oetrv in ])artienlar, a much-needed 
enrichment through the extension ant! 
inteiisilieation of the instrumente of con 
vseiousness, and through opening a cleat 
way into the supcr-renlins of nature and 
luimanity.” “There are many in Indi.'i 
who are looking for a new Renaissance ir 
rcligH)u itself” sa^’S *\Ir. Coinsins. 


Lind outlook, hereditary tendencies, and 
:ustomary environments arc so essentially 
diflerent from our own, that all of us are 
not in a position to make the necessary 
allowance before applying tlieL* remarks 
made from their own peculiar standpoint 
in the true spirit in which they tire meant, 
to the circumstances and conditions 
obtaining among us. True love of eountr 3 '’ 
lies not in being blind to our own fauHs, 
but in being alive to them with a view*to 
their .removtd ; and an attitude of alert 
responsiveness to the progrcssiire spirit, 
and not a supine resignation to the 
sfafus r/uo, is the vocation of the sincere 
patriot. It would be doing Air. Cousins 
a grievous wrong to suijjiose that he is 
not an advocate of Indian progress him¬ 
self,*' or that the necessary result of his 
panegyrics is a self complacent confirma¬ 
tion of the reactionary Iiabit of mind. If 
such be the eflcct of his encomiums on some 
of his readers, as we a])prchcnd it mn v, 
the blame will lie aliwost entirely on 
ourselves, for he could only jjrocccd on 
the assumption that his readers arocapa- 
ble of forming balanced Judgments. * 

We shall now turn to the contciiits of 
the book, and here we arc presented with a 
varied avssortment of excellent things from 
which it is ditiicult to make a choice. No 
one who loves India and wahts to grasp the 
real significance of the present upheaval 
in arts, religion and literature can do 
without a copy of this deeply informing 
book. There are two articles on the 
Bengal School of painters, and one on the 


‘‘It is not improbnUlc that Uk* n^’xt ^rcat tnovemen' 
in the rcli.i^ious lite of India will he toward pulliui 
down the walls between the sbriiics of Sivr am 
Vishnu rather than strengtheninp: them ; while j,i 
the development of general art-crafts on naturnlislK 
lines, tlie devotioTial impulse may be dirccteil toward: 
India herselL An alternative to the inspiration o 
devotion tef ‘’iod or Motherland may be found ii 
devotion to Art itself, not for itself, but in serviee U 
the community through the fusion of art an( 
religion—not tlie religion of creeds aud ccrcmouiei 
only, but of vision apd realisation.” 

The author admires the work wliicl 
Sir John WoodrnlTe is doing in the cause 
of the Tantra Slia'stra, which,‘according 
to Mr. Cousins, “will become one of th< 
religious influences in modern life, not 
necessarily dircCtlyhi tlie sense of siipersed 
ing Christianity in the West, but certainly 
in an interaction through which th< 
Shaktri Shastra will help as an irritant 
so to speak, in the great oyster of western 
and perhaps eastern, religion, to product 
the Mother-of-pearl of a complete and true 
religious exegesis and practice.” Here is 
Mr. Cousins’ exoositiem of the basa 


Mr. Cousins’ exposition of the 

Xaiitrik princii)le : , ^ 

“Chrislianity, us ordinarily interpreted, 


“Christianitv, us ordinarily interpreted, puts ai 
impossible gulf between the ideal and human nature 
Taiitrri, on the contrary, throws its ciicumferenc 
around the whole circle of human activity, and Ir 
linking every phase of conduct wjth religion, endea 
vours to lift couduct from stage to stage, not, as ii 
noii-tanlrik observance, by focussing attention rtn tn 
act itself, which «only inlcnsifics it, but by graduallj 
raising consciousness, which will, in due time 
influence conduct, it Includes worship with flesh 
foods, intoxicants, and sex, because It recognise 
that these are inherent in certain stages of hnman dt 
vclopnient, and because it believes that^ they arc mor 
certain to be transcended through being assoclatec 
with the religious idea than through its being lef 
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ilone, or in an antagonistic rctatuinsliip to religion... 
he Tantra, recognising the %piritual gradations of 
inman evolution, not only ItHtes cognisance of ihc 
debasing and sensuar aspects ol luininn .natiini*, 
,nd tries to elevate them througli religion, but puts 
is severest condemnation on lliosc wIm p.irticipaU* 
n the lower rites when in consciousness tiiev belong 
o the higher Icvids of evolution. It is this rccogni- 
ioii of psychic disiin^tiotw that nnrks the T.aiitr.'f 
IS a scripture tlmt will appeal nif>re ainl more to tlie 
uLure and exercise a growing ronascLUt inihiencj.” 

It is wrong to place “ilcsh-fornls, in¬ 
toxicants, and sex” in the same ealeg^)ry. 
The sexual relation between ijian ami 
woman is (piite natural, and lueessary hjr 
the .preservation of society ; ami in its 
normal* and legitimate lorni it is pure atid 
has sometliing spiritual and elevating in 
it. Our attitude towards it is not that of 
the monk or the s:iriiiy:tsi. The finest love 
poetry owes its origin to it? ^n its normal 
form it has f)een a civilixer. The cont'ep- 
lion o( the ideal wife find the ideal husl>and 
enables one to realize one aspect of the 
relationship of* the htinitan soul with the 
Deity. Hut for tiie sexiial relation all the 
pure joys and discipline of family life, the 
conjugal relationsliip, the relationship 
between parent and chilil, brother and 
sister, and all that these imply, would 
have been unknown. It is the abuse of the 
sexual relation which is to*bc condemned. 
Tile religious ceremony ifiarriage sancti¬ 
fies the normal sexual relation. There is 
no antagonism betweew it and religion. 
As regards fiesli-foods, it h not our inten¬ 
tion to discuss the relative and respective 
claims of, meat-eating and .yegetarianism. 
Hut every one will, we fiopc, admit that 
human society, at least over the greater 
part of the inhabited surface of the gloiic, 
can exist without tlcsh-foods, end that 
therefore it is not as necessary for the 
pres'fervation of human society as the 
sexual relation. It will also not be con¬ 
tended, we hope, that meat-eating in any 
form or quantify is morally or spiritually 
elevating or Iras a disciplinary value. VYc 
have also said above, that to think of God 
as a Being to whom the idea of bloody 
sacrifice is repugnant instead ol liciiig 
tlelightful is a nobler cmiception of Divi- 
TTtf ji nn I more vvorthy ol being held by 
civilized humanity than its opposite. In 
any case, wc do not find any reason to 
look with complaceuee upon the associa¬ 
tion of animal sacrifices and llcsh-cutiug 
with religion. The use of intoxicants 
stands Ultogcthcr upon £i dilTorcnt footing. 
Its physiological eflects are well-known. 


It two ordinary sjiecimens of humanity arc 
taken, and one is allowed to gorge himself 
with meal', and the other ta drink as much 
as he liiics and can,.the meat-eater will not 
neccS'^arily bch-ave like a brute, but it is 
certain that the ni ih who has drunk to 
the limit of his capacity or even somewhat 
less will behave worse than a brute. 
There is no justification for associating 
religion with intoxicants. And needless to 
add, they are nowhere a necessity to man. 
What a'practical ivligioiiisi will require 
the Neo-t.a/ur/xt to slunv from history and 
biography is, to what extent the Tanfr/c 
cult has actually led to “llesh-foodSj in¬ 
toxicants and sex” being “transcended 
througli !)eing associated with the reli- 
gjous idea”. We are atraid there is a risk 
oftlie \eo-t'ujt/7C exiiosition of the prin¬ 
ciple nnderiving the association of “flesh- 
food.s, intoxicants and sex” wdth worship, 
being taken as only a refined and civilised 
presenof the (righb or wrong) 
l>opuiar notion that the Tantma teach 
that iiululjiencc :i(l lihitttin in flesh-foods, 
intoxicants and sexual pleasure is the re¬ 
cognised means of arriving at the stage of 
abstention from them. It I’s well-known 
what a source of deep and extensive degra¬ 
dation this popular notion has been. Mr. 
Coi>sins naturally speaks with more con¬ 
fidence about the English ])oetry of^Mrs. 
Naidu, ahd his verdict is worth quoting : 

“lAll lUrotij»h Devi Sari)jiiii\s work there are nian> 
lines ofdelicaite isuaprinati ve beauty that muat retuair 
uiirltletl trcAsinics to readers unaciiuairiteJ with th« 
n.'ist/’ “Slic h.is already added to literature some 
tiling Kents-likc in its frank l)iit perfeetiy pun 
sensuoiisncss.” “it is bceause of the measure o 
unique accoinplishhiciit and optimistic prophesy lilal 
emerges from tlie most searching criticism of Mrs 
Naiclu's work that one feels a pang of regret t» 
find froiJi tlic daily newspaper that the Hares o 
the public platlbim often hire her away from th< 
radiance of her ‘uioon-enchantcd estuary of dreams” 

“.such song .as she has sung, and is capable o 

singing, is among.st thc'greatest and most essentia 
gifts of service which she can render to her countr} 
in the time of its rcsjionse to the re-incarnatiaji 
Hpiril ol Kcnaissance, and to the world in the Iroui 
<){»ls crying need for j)ure and liculing utterance.’* 

Mr? Cousins' appreciation of th( 
Bengal school of painters, both in detai 
and as a whole, forms the best portion o 
his book, and is profoundly interesting 
He fitids in this school “a fusion of tin 
detailed oliservation of realisin with tht 
HUggestiveness of impressionism,” anc 
speaks of 'The inner vision, the eniotiona 
and spiritual revelation, that is the special 
characteristic of the new Indian school,' 
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uul nl' “tlie microscopic delicacy’* as well 
IS "the largeness ami strength” of the 
pictures. The ^true and only subject of 
tiicsc painters is life. 

“They themselves arc alive, and love life....They 
alee witli them the deep CDtnpassion of the sense of 
inity which is 1 ndia’s contrihiitioo to the thought of 
he world ” “Pcrs^onality ol the emphatic Ivpe that 
b characteristic of so much of the art of Europe is 
lot to be found in these painters of the East.” 
‘These pictures do not invite with glitter and noise, 
riicy comuninc with themselves, and those win) 
lave the eye to see along \% ith tlicm find entrance to 
i world of entrancing spiiitnal beauly.” 

Mr. Cousins attended the exhihition of 
the Society of Oriental Ait in Calcutta in 
1910, and again in Jannaiy of tliis year 
[191S), and here are his second impres¬ 
sions : 

“If the movement is vital, not merely epidemic 
incl transient, it must attract and inspire new worh« 
.Ts, it must show a forwnni tendency in the work 

already recogniseil members, and it must show a 
jprlngtinie search after variety’ iu the expressions ot 
ts life. The ])rei)erjt exhibition responds liberally U* 
.hese three requirements.” “It is a coiisc»lalioii ami 
in inspiration to contemplate the achievements and 
»rophccies ol the modern Indian school of painting, 
iiid to bathe in the joy of renascent 3 'oulh Unit has 
jchind it the sti'a<lying tradition ol ages and the 

igeless vision of eternal Ecaiihv.whereas, in other 

icbools of the painting art, one is oppressed by the 
eeling that a fragment of Ihc spirit has been made 
ixed and definite, in the w'ork of these Indian paint- 
:rs there is a jcij^ous sense of release from the tyran- 
:iy of. the symbol and a passing tliruugh the seen to 
.he unseen. In a wotd, thc\^ have Icarnf the secret 
,)t raising the static to tlic ecstatic.” * 


Fiyallv," the author speaks of the 
Orieiitaiioii of Wjesterii Literature. Fitz 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam, Baiu’s Indiai 
stories, Arnold’s Light of Asia, Emerson’! 
poems, are instances of the “steady turning 
of English literature towards the East botl 
in letter and spirit.” “Yeats, the pcerles! 
Irish poet, sings his ‘Indian Song’,and A.E 
his immortal brother-singer of the ‘Indu 
of the West.’ Ireland, sings of Srikrishnd ii 
a poem that carries the reader ofi hi: 
fee.i;...’’ “Within live ycii^rs, a literature hai 
gi'.theretr round Bolpur and its poet 
teaelier, '■Rabindraiialh ; and a spe’cia 
number of an authoritative French ar 
Journal has been devoted to the work o 
the Bengal painters.”,, At the same time 
Indian poets like Mrs. Sarojini Naidu ai 
well as lier brother ilarindranath Chatto 
padhyaya, “who sings the ancient spiritua 
ecstaey of India in luiglish verse of fiir 
cpialitv” and “whose work presents i 
comyilicafed problem in its exduisit* 
imjiortation of Oriental vision and magii 
to English poetry,” are helping on in 
movement by making English the vcbicl 
of their - interyiretation of India to th 
West. All this foreshadows “the develop 
ment of the spiritual consciousness whicl 
has not yet been fully awakened in Englis] 
literature, and tlye ultimate realisation e 
the one spiritual urge in all literary cxy)rcs 
siou East cuid West.” 

‘A Br.NoAu' Bkaiiaian. 


BRAHMANISM IN EAST BORNEO 


N the current issue ol the Bijdra^ea ToL 
De Tnnl-Liiml-En Volkerkundc Van 
' Ncdcrlandsch-Jnclc ITofessor J. Ph. 
Vogel, late of the Acliieological Survey of 
India, has contributed a very interesting 
English article entitled “The Yupa In 
seri|}tions of King Mulavarman, “from 
Koetei (Bast Borneo)” (pp. 167-232). In 
this article the author deals with four 
Sanskrit inscriy^tions engraved on four 
roughly^ dressed stones of irregular shayie 
in archaic tyy>c of the ancient Grantha 
characters of Southern India and assigned 
to about 400 A. 1). on paL'cological 
grounds. The stones were discovered in 
1879 iu the Native State of Koetei, East 


Borneo and presented by the Sultan o 
Koetei to the Batavian Society of Art 
and Sciences. The inscriyiti/ms were firs 
Vdited by the late Prof, kern thirty-si 
years ago. Prof. Vogel in the article unde 
notice gives a revised version 'of tb 
records which read as follows : 

A 

(i) {’) [ rj"" 

(y) (4) [ 11 ] 

('s) (6) [ 1 ] 

( 7 ) (8) [ w ] 

(y) (10) *iFr [ IJ 

(u) (12) [11 
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Tkanslation. *• 

^ * 

“The illustrious lord-pf-iiien, the great 
ECunclungu, had a lamous son, Asva-k 
rarman {by luiwe), who, like unto Amsu- 
maut, was the ibuticlcr of a noble race*, 
[iis were three eminent sons resembling 
the three sncrificiiil fires. Foremost 
imongst tlicse three and distinguished by 
:iusterit 3 ', strength, and self-restraint was 
the illustrious Mulavarniaii, the lord-of- 
kings, who had saeriliced a Bnhu- 
suvarnakn sacrifie^. J'<n' that sai;niicc this 
sacrilicial post has been prepared hy iJie 
ch'uA amongst the twice-born.'* 

* B. 

[3) {-0 [ II 1 

5) (fd [:] 

[7) [: ] [ h ] 

•Tkanslation. 

.“When the illustrious and eminent 

prince, King ^Mulavaruian, had given a 

gift ot a thousand kine and a score to the 
twice*born who resemble the /sacrificial 
fires, at the nnjst blessed held InnrnaJ] 
Vaprakesvara,—for that deed of merit this 
sacrificial post has been made by the 
priests who had come hii\lier.*’ 

C. . . 

(i) {:} irk: [ 

( 5 ) wvsa {i) ^ [ 11 ] 

(5) (6) [J 

(7) TT^ifT’T I8) JTRIr' WfRTi f^R ; [111 


Tkanslation. 

“Let the foremost amongst the priests 
and whatsoever other pious men [ there be] 
hear of the merit<jrious deed- of Alula- 
varmati, the king of illustrious and resplen¬ 
dent fame—[/et Llichj /av/r] of his great 
gift, his gift of cattle (?), his gift of a 
wonder-tree, his gift of land. For these 
multitudes of pious deeds this sacrificial 
post has been set up bj'' the priests.** 

I). 

0) rrt iiisr: ( 2 ) vm\xT. [i] 

ti) .(4' .hO 

According io Kern the name of Mula 
varman*s grandfather Kundunga is non 
Siinskritie and barbarous. So jirobably il 
^LTs in his reign, about the middle of t.lu 
fourth cent ury A. D., that Brahnianii 
civilisation was introduced into Easi 
Borneo. It was introduced into Annan 
(ancient Champa) still earlier. The earlicsi 
Sanskrit inscription found -in Annam ii 
ascribed to' the third ( or perhaps to th( 
second ) aentury of the Christitin era 
Another Sanskrit inscription attributed tc 
about 4-00 A. D. refers to a sacriliee iusti 
tuted oil behalf of the Dharmamaharaj^ 
Bhadravarman ( p. 189 ). These records 
show that in the glorious days of th( 
Imfierial Gu])tas in the North and tin 
Pallavas in the South not onl*? th( 
Bauddlia^^ and the Saivas, but also tli 
orthodox followers the Vcdic Karnw 
kiiijiL'i did not feel any scruple to cross 
the sea and admit barbarian princes tc 
the Vedic fold. 

KAilAi'KASAD ChANUA 
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• Indians and the Colonies. 

fa the pages of the Indiarr Review i'or 
August M. K. Gandhi points out the liigh- 
1^' d rtP p tive nature of the Imperial Con- 
lereucc Resolution on the status of Indians 
emigrating to the Colonies. This is what 
he says : 

We need not consider it a great achievement that 
we can pass the same laws against the colonials that 
they mf^y pass against us. It is like a giant telling 
fi dwarf that the latter is free to give blow for blow. 


Who is to refuse permission and passports to tb 
cbloni^ls desiring to enter India ? But Indiaus, n< 
matter’what their attainments, are constantly bein) 
refused permission to enter the colonies even fo 
temporary periods, South Alrican legislation < 
emigration was purged of the racial taint, by Ui 
resistance <iiovcment. Uut the admiulstr^i 
live principles still continue and will do so, so loUj 
as India remains both in name aud substance 
dependency. 

The agreement anived at regarding those wh 
are already domiciled practically restates the term 
of the settlement of 1U14-. If it extends to Canud 
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11(1 Australia it is a decidcil pain, lor in Canada till 
eccntlj* there was a Lip agitation owing to the 
elusal ui its (»overnnient to admit the wives and 
Inldrcn f)l its SiklKsettlcrs. 1 may perliaps add that 
he St>uth African settlement provides lor the pro- 
cefion of those who had plural wdves before the 
ettlcmcnt, especially if the latter had at any time 
ntcred South Africa. It may be the proper thing in 

predominantly Christian country to confine the 
rgality to only one wife. Hut it is necessary oven h»r 
liateounlrv, in tlic interests of humanity and for the 
ikc of friendship for members of the same Imperial 
‘ederation to which they belong adniinistrativclv, 
L) allow the admission of plural wives and their 
rogeny. 

The afjovc agreement still evades the (picstion of 
ic(|uality of status in other matters '.—Thus the 
ilficulty of obtaining licenses throughout South 
drica, the prohibition to hold landed property in 
he Transvaal and the Free State and virtual prohi> 
ition within the Union itself of the entry of Indians 
ito the I'ree States, the prohibition of Iiulirn 
hildren to enter the ordinary Oovcrniiient schools, 
eprivation of Muuicipal irancliise in the Transviial 
ud the Free State and practical (K])rivation of the 
Inion franchise throughout South Africa, barring 
erhaps tlic Cape. There is no cliangc of heart in the 
olonies and certainly no recognition of Imperial 
bligatious regarding India. 


The Education of Sudras in Ancient 

India- 

Iv. Ananthachari writin;^ in tlie Every- 
nan*s Kcview for St'ptcmbcr tries to ostal)- 
ish from rccorcJs gathered from the Parn- 
las and the epic Mnhnhlmrutu tliat, 
n ancient India, “not only the Sudras 
jut even the non-Aryans were allowed 
;o drink in the same fountain of Brah- 
ninic learning.” This is a very hold 
itatement to make. The writer him- 
iclf admits that “a Brahmin of yore 
would not, as a rule, give lessons on the 
l'ec*as to a Sudra,” and who knows that 
:he few instances of Sudras “picking up 
cnowledge in literature, mathematio', bis- 
;ory, astrology, science, cU'./’ which 
le gathers, were not exceptions rather 
ban the rule. The treatment meted 
)ut to the Sudras by the Brahmins 
)f yore and the state of j^erpetual 
gnorance in which they were kept by 
:heir Brahmin masters arc lar too well 
mown to leave any doubts. IJowevfr let 
is hear what the writer has to ^ay. 

In the Dliartna Sastras every one be he a Ih'uhmin 
>r a Sudra, has been strongly urg^d to educate Ijis 
hildren. It has been dearly said that the parents 
vould be cue4nicsi if they fail or ueglcjl to educate 
he son. 

Manu sets forth iu one place that women, learning, 
icturc, cleanliness, good words, and Sbitpa (arts) 
lay be gathered from anybody and calls upon a 
rahmin to acejuire healthy knowledge from a Sudra. 


(II loS, U U>)’Mauu. That in times of distress, when 
no HrAhmin picccptor.’s available, a Brahniacharii 
must be the pupil of a non-Hralimin and revere bin 
ps a Urahmin (tUM/. Now, how could it be possibh 
to Icaiu from a Sudra if he were prohibited from learn 
ipg Idlers ? 

In those days it was (juitc necessary to learn th 
letters for transacting the ordinary business of life 
Rules have been laid down for drawing up docu 
mciits. but how could a Sudra sign his name on th 
record as a witness, debtor or creditor if he were no 
allowed to read and write ? Of course, cduca^ioi 
was not made compulsory for the Sudras as it wa 
It/r tke three higher castes. 

Of all the Furauas the Jfruhwn Purfuja is Ih 
oldest. It f'.iYS that a Sudra who has undergone th 
rules of his.caste and who has acipiired suHicien 
knowledge iu Shasinn) becomes (as good us) a twice 
born. 

Next comes X'ishnu I'lirana. In it it has beci 
stated tlmt \'edavvasa wrote a rmuiia SanhiL 
which he taught t»> a Sudra, Komcharshana, who ii 
his turn taught six of his disciples three of whoti 
were non-Hrahminst Each of these thrc(' disciple 
wrot.* a separate I’urana. The Vishnu Furana wa 
compiled from the Unuhiin written by Vedavyasj 
and the three Furanas wnticn liy the three Sudrat 
This almost settles the ijuestion. The <)ther Puranaj 
such as tlie tiuruda Purana and others, sa^ tha 
secular education may be luiparted to everyon 
irrespective (d caste. 

Taking dtdiiiitc examples wc see that Vidura, wh 
W'as fioru tif a Sudia mother, and according to th 
ancient cuse.oui, was of the same caste as the mothei 
was not onb'^ well up in Literature, Philosophy nni 
Politics bat iu foreign languages as well. 

Again Kama, who was also a Sudra but of a ver 
low (jrder, was a thorough politician and gooi 
admiuislrnt«>r. The AInha})hiit uta clcaily state 
that after bathing, Kama used to utter Vedi 
l\iaiitrns when (diering ohhUions to the Sun-God 
So w'C find tliat though Kama wrs known iu hi 
childhood as a mere Sudra Hoy, he found no obstacle 
in getting a lilieral education according to th 
natural bent (•! his mind. 

The third example is that of Dhunna Vyadhii 
Now a Vvadlia cannot be a twice-born. Hunting wa 
Ins hereditary profession, lie had a daughter numei 
ArjuniUa whom he gave iu marriage to Matanga—j 
Rishl. Oue dav the mothcr-in-law of Aijunika rallci 
her in good-set terms for her being the daughter of 
huntsman and consequently being ignorant of th 
duties of a Hrahtnin wife. Thereupon Arjunika lef 
her house and laid the affair before her father. Th 
father iniinediat..ely called upon the father-in-law c 
his daughter. An altercation followpd in which tb 
p^ous huntsman quoted Scripture^ copiously an< 
succeeded in putting the Kishi d<Avu in religiou 
arguments. He even gave the substance of the Vedi 
texts if not actually quoted them (Varaluqjuraiifi 
Chapter VHl). 

4' 

The Course of English Poetry '* 

is thus iloscri!)cd hy Aurobitido Chose h 
the pages of Arva for August. 

It begau by a (ptitc external, a clear and superficis 
substance and ullerauce. It proceeded to a deepe 
vital poetry, a poetry of the power and beauty an 
wonder and spontaneous thought, the joy am 
passion and pain, the colour and music of Life, i 
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vhich the external presentation iit lilVt anil things 
vas taken U[), but excee(l(^l and given hs lull 
l 3 namic .ind imaginative co^it(tit. I'rom that it 
uriieii to an attempt at maslcrin" the Fccrcl of thc^ 
^alins, the secret of a clear, measured anti inteflectual 
lealing with life, things and ideas. Then came an 
ittemiit, a brilliant and beautiful attempt to get' 
hrotigh Nature and thought and the mentality in 
ife and Nature and their profounder aesthetic sugges-. 
ion to certain spiritual truths behind them. This 
Lttempt could not come to perfect fruition, partly 
)ccayse there had not been the right inleUeetual 
)reparation or a sufKciont basis of spiritual know- 
edge and exjjeiicncL* and only so much couhl be given 
IS the solitary itidividual intuition of the poet could 
»y a snveicjgu ciTort atftiiii, paitlv lx‘cau‘*! alterihe 
apse into an age of leason l)ic spontaneous or flie 
ntenser language of spiritual poetry could not 
ilways b<r (bund or, If found, could not be securely 
:cpt. So wt get a deviation into anotlnr age of 
ntellcctual, artistic or rctlictive poetry with a much 
(Vidcr range, but less ])rolouud in Us roots, hss high 
nits growth; and partly out ol this, p.artly by a 
ecoil from it has come the turn A nceiu and cou- 
cnipoiary poctrv which seems at'last to be-ap¬ 
proaching the secret of the ultcratJce ol profoiindcr 
ruth witli its right magic «! speech and iliyllim.' 

Thq,writer ^t)QS on to 

We get the first deftnite starting point of this 
novemeiil in the poctrv of Chaucer when the rough 
jovertv of the Anglo-SaxtJii mind first succreded in 
issimilating the French intlnenoe and re>iiiing and 
•larifying by that its speech and its aesthetic sens#. 

The spirit o! English poetry liaving siniek its first 
itrong note, a characteristic English uote, having 
;ot as far as tlie Anglo-Saxon mind, nfiued by 
'rench and Italian intluencc, ivoind go in its own 
proper way and unchanged nature, came suddenly to 
r pause. Many out ward reasons might be given for 
that, but nooeViudicienl ; for tiic real cause was that 
Lo have developed upon this line would have been to 
wander up and down in a cul-de-sac; it woiiltl have 
)ccn to anticipate in a way in poetrv the self-impri- 
ionment of lluteh art in a stro.ig ixternalism, of a 
airer kind indeed, but still too pliysicul and outward 
n its motive. English iioetry had greater things lo 
lo and it waited for sfinie new light ami more power¬ 
ful impulse to come. Still this external nuitive and 
method arc native to the English mind ami with 
nanyjnodifications have put their strong impress 
upon the literature. It is the method of Iviiglish 
fiction from Kichardson to DicUcns ; it giU into the 
[Elizabethan drama and prevented i(» except in 
Shakespeare, from euualling the nobler work of other 
ijreat periods of < .amatic poetry. U throws its 
limiting shade ovcr^EnglisIi nanfitive poetry; which 
after its fresh start in the symbolism of llic /ben' 
(htceti andrthe vital intensity of Marlowe ought either 
Lo have got clear away from it or at least lo have 
Lraufiiiiuted it by the infusion of mucli higher artistic 
motives. To give only one instance in many, it got 
way of Tennyson, who yet had no real 
!urn for the reproduction of life, aud prevented him 


from working out the lino subjective and mystic vein 
which his first natural intuitions had discovered in 
sucli woik /IS the /v.'n/y o/vS7ia//<>f and the M<irtc (1 
Arihar ; we have to be satisfied instead with the 
P///JCt\ss and/mocA .Irdc/i and the pictures(|ue trivi¬ 
ality ol the /r/y//s o/t/io A'mg which give us the Im¬ 
pression of gentlemen and Jadics of Victorian draw¬ 
ing-rooms nuLscjucrading as Celtic-mediaeval knights 
and dames, with a meaning of some kind in it ; all 
that does not come home to us because it is lost in a 
falsetto mimicking of the external strains of life. 

The new light and impulse that set free the silence 
of thepfietic spitiL in Rngl/ind for its first abundant 
and sovereign ntterance, came from the Renaissance 
111 France and Italy. Tlic Renaissance meant inanv 
tilings and it meant too diflerenl things in different 
countries, blit one thing aliove all everywhere, the 
discovery of beauty and joy in everv energy of life, 
The Middle Ages had lived strongly niid with a sort 
ol dccj) and soirdirc force, but, ns it W’cre, alway 
under the shadow of death and under the burden o 
an- olpligatlon to aspire through suffering to i 
beyond ; their life is bordered on one side by the cm's.' 
und on the other liy the sword. The Renaissanci 
brings in the sense ol a liberation from the burdci 
ami the obligation ; it looks at life and loves it ii 
( xcess ; it is carried aw^ay by the lieauty of the bod'i 
and the senses and the intellect, the beauty of sensa 
tion and action and speech and thought,—of though 
hatdly at all lor its ow^n sake, but tliought as t 
power of life. It is Hellenism returning with it 
strong sen':e humanity and things human, mhi 
hiunrnii iilienmn, hut at first a barlmrised Hellenism 
unlnidlcd and extravagant, riotous in its vital 
islic energy, too much overjoyed for restraint am 
measure. 

lElizabethan poetry is an expression of this energy 
passion and wonder ol lile, and it is mueli mori 
powerful, disorderly and unrestrained than the cor 
responding poetrv in other countries, having neithe 
a past traditional ctillure nor an innate taste ti 
restrain its cntravaganccs. It springs up in a chao 
of pi'wer arnl of beauty in which forms emerge am 
slwipe themselves by a stress within it, for whic! 
llicre is no clear guiding knowledge, excep 
such as the instinctive genius of the age and tb 
individual can give. It is constantly shot throng! 
with brilliant treads of intelicctual energy, but i 
not at all intellectual in its innate spirit and dominaa 
character. It Is too vital for that, too much inovci 
ami excited ; for its mood is passionate, sensuous 
loose of * rein ; its speech sometimes liquid wit! 
sweetness, soniet'uncs vehement and inordinate ii 
liitcli, enamuured of the variety of its notes, revclliii) 
in image and plirase, a tissue of sweet or violen 
colours, of matiyluicd Ore, of threads of golden am 
silver liglit. 

Il bestowed on the nation a new English speecli 
rich in capacity, gifted wit!) an extraordinary poeti 
int nsit 3 ' and wealtli aud copiousness, but full alsi 
of the (^.sordcr and excess of new formation, j 
drama exultant in action and character, passion an 
incident and movement, a lyric and romantic poetr 
of marvellous sweetness, richness and force are il 
strong fruits. 
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The New Women Voters- 

or recent events of imporLnnce happen¬ 
ing? in Enj?Iand whicli have a world-wide 
interest the granting of sulTrage to 
wome^i is one of the j?reatcst. In the 
.'ourse of a luminous article contributed to 
the Review of Reviews (London) Alillicent 
ciarrctt Fawcett tells ns that the stniff^le 
whitfh led to this achievement “has been 
’airly long but it has never been dreary/' 
IS many friends of the movement thinlL 
[il fact, “it has'all along been punctuated 
jy victory after victory tor one phase or 
mother of the women’s cause.” 

Taking? the introduction ot J. S. MiU’s nmondment 
o the Kelorm Hill of ISO? as the staiLinp:poinl, two 
ears after that women were adinitteii to the J.ocal 
jovernment franchise ; the next year, 1S70, when 
he first Education Act was passed, wpnieri as well 
is men became electors of the newly formed School 
loards, and women as well as men were made 
ligible for sittiLg upon them. Tliree women were 
lected for London, one for Manchester, one for 
vdiuburgb, and in every one of these cases the women 
hus chosen were prominently identified with the 
luftragc movcmeiil. In that same year, loo, a 

Voman’s Sufl'rage Bill passed its second reading in 
he Hftdse of Commons. Great work was .also going 
in in the decade 1S70*1S80 for women's education, 
'he Girls’ Public Day School Company was founded, 
ind the Charity Commissioners revised the cduea- 
ional endowments of the country, reclaiming for 
lie benefit of girls’ education many ancient enduw- 
nents originally intended lor them which had been 
.bsorbed by the other sex during the dark ages of our 
novement. The universities were .gradually opened 
,nd from 1877 onwards the victory was won for 
women’s medical education. In the May, 1918, ex- 
.miiiatious for medical degrees at the Cniv/rsity of 
^ondon considerably more than half of the successful 
andidales were women. 

The first Guardianship of Children Act was passed 
uriug the more early years, and also the first 
tarried Women’s Property Act. Before the passing 
f these Acts no married woman had an 3 ' rights at 
11 as a guardian of her children nor any coiitrol over 
er own property’, not even over her earnings. TJhe 
eroic and eventually successful fight of Mrs. Joseph- 
le Butler against the Contagious Diseases Acts 
which had been passed fn 18GG and in 18G8, the one 
y a Conservative, the other by a Liberal Govern- 
Lient) was initiated in the same period, and culmi- 
latcd in the repeal of the Acts itl 188G. All ^fals time 
uftrage work was going vigorously forward. Innu- 
lerable meetings were held ; the political parties were 
lombarded with resolutions and amendments 
rought forward in their own party meetings. All 
he suffrage societies were growing in membership 
.nd In financial strength. Speaking of the one I 
now best, the National I’nion of Women’s Suffrage 


^Societies, it grew from about 30 societies when i 
was first formed to 7<i in 1909, and to over 50 
societies in 1914, while our budget in the years jus 
before the war averaged over C42,00() per annum. 

Instead of fifty 3 'ears “in the wilderness” I 8h,!)ul 
be inf^lmcd to speak of fifty years spent in cultivatiu 
a fertile .soil, and the labourers being constant! 
chetred bvi.abundant harvc.ts. Even In point i 
time, I claim that the fifty years from 18G7 to 191 
which it took woiuen to win household suffrage at 
not an extruordiiiaiilv long time for so b*g a jfd 
especially when we rememher that it took men 
years, from 1K32 to 18s 1, to gain household sntVrag 
for themselves. They only cccomplishcd this m tw 
steps, one in 18G7 and one in 1884 ; whereas housi 
hold suffrage for women, for such the recent Ac 
amoynnts to, wa. carried at a single legislative strok( 
It must be remembered also that men had man 
advantages in their stnig<de which were denied t 
us. The Reform Act of 1832 gave them a junipvnp 
off jdace of an organised representative system vvhie 
had created a constituency of ahouf oOO.OO'' men 
moreover men had l)ehiod them the invaluable trad 
tion of 700 years of [)olitical freedom for their ow 
sex. We could not muster one single vote betwee 
us ; and iastead of the tradition of freedom behind m 
we had the tradition of thousands of jwars of poll 
tical suhjfctioi', a tradition In the earlier year 
unbroken in any part of the world. Therefore t 
advance to the point of household suffrage minu 
these advantages in slightly better time than ou 
brothers is a performance of which we have no caus 
to be ashamed. 

These are in tl:e main educative they are not 
party and non-sectarian, and are designed to fostc 
the sense of cili;5eiiship among women, to encourag 
the study b\* them of civic, political and economi 
(picstions, and to.accustom the women v ters to th 
sense ofsL'engtb which comes of united action. 

An isolated individual can do little, but unioi 
gives strength ; and if a woman belongs to an orgai 
Ised body she can help very materially to enable th 
country to utilise politically the domestic czperienc 
of women ; for we feel that one of the national bene 
fits of women’s suffrage should be the use of th 
experience of women of all classes both in the maklnj 
of the laws apd in the carrying of them out. Womei 
will more vividly probably than men see things fron 
the domestic point of view and realise how the horn 
and children will be effected by U\^pslation or by th 
want of it. Very few men, for instance, realised wbei 
the Eight Hours Bill for miners was passed how ver 
hardly it might bear on the domestic wcJrk of th 
wife and mother. If it happens that a husband am 
two sons are working on each of the three shifts ini 
which the twenty-four hours are divided bi^r work i 
practically never done. Each' man very pJtljlerr 
demands a hoi meal before starting work and take 
two meals with him ; moreover he requires a hot bat! 
on his return. The fire never goes out and th 
mother’s work is never done. This could be avDidc« 
by a little thought and a little orgauisation ; am 
now that women are voters it may be expected tha 
this thought and organisation will be brought t< 
bear on the solution of domestic problems. 
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The splendid activity of so¬ 

cieties all over Eu^^lancl* in anticipation of 
and in pre|)riration lor the next yciicral 
election is then described. These sficietics 
arc responsible for the caliinj^ into being of 

Women Citizens* Associations. 

# 

Women Citizens’ Associations are spritigiiifl; up in 
every part of the coiititry> «nrl much may he 
expected of them, leaflets and pani]iUlets on the 
Riihject are in great demand from the ollice of tlie 
National Union of Women’s Suftrage Societies, and 
also from that of the National Union of Wmiien 
Workers, iiefore tlie^war Cr)uncillor Uieanor ^iath- 
bone, of Uiverpool, stnrted a Women C*f'ti;!cna' Asso¬ 
ciation in Uverpool, which has prove<I (W great use iti 
eiicounaglng tlic intelligent study of political and 
municipal subjects and in awakening in wtuiieii voters 
a sense of their responsibility. In all prohal>iItty the 
growth of Women Citizens’ Associations will ’be a 
mark<?d feature in the (fevelopment of organised work 
among the voters. 

The first political eilcci of thc^piissing of the Repre- 
sentation ol the Ueoplc Act in Vebiuary jiii the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies was to 
L-ausr it to adopt a ver>^ wide extension of its aims, 
i p to that date it Iiad had but one oliject. “the 
Iranckise for wAtnen on the same terms as it is or 
ijiay be granted to men,” and as tliis object lias not 
yet been attained the Union will continue to work 
for it ; but it has arlded to its objects the securing of 
all such reforms, legislative, economic and social, as 
are necessary to secure a real ecpiality of liberties, 
status and opportunities between men and women. 


Bolshevik Rul^ iA Russia. 

“Russia under the Workmen's and 
I’easauts*Oovernnicnt-is not at all what 
tlic bourgeois reporters hnd diplomats and 
business men have made us believe." This 
is wh:rt is asserted by Jphn Reed in the 
pages of the American journal IJhcnitor, 
Dur readers will find from the following 
extracts that the Bolshevik is not, after 
ill, as black as he is painted. In fact, he 
s^ striving to make Russia better and 
lobler than anything she has ever been. 

As for the di.sorgauisation, that was accomplished 
mder Nicholas the Second—who, as Everybody then 
mew, wrecked Russian army and the Russian 
ystem of transf^irtation in cyder to bring ahoiitga 
eparatc peace with U»ermany ; it was intensified by 
he bourgeois element in the Coalition Oovernmeiit 
d Kerensky, in order to wreck the RevohiLi()u......The 

lolshcviks inherited a ruined Ru.ssia, whose soldiers 
vere deserting in .millious, whose transportation 
was in a state of dissolultoii—a Russia starv- 
tig aha exhausted. « At the time of the peace treaty 
vtth Germany, Russia was not so disorganised as it 
ad been the last two months of the Kerensky 
egime. There was more 1oo*d in the cities, better 
rder in the streets, and a quickening of Russian life 
uch as had never before occurred in her history......... 

lerensky bad merely perpetuated, under the slightly- 
hanged conditions of capitalism, the institutions of 
'sardom ; under the Bolshevik regime there sprang 
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up an entirely now conception of the state—ne' 
politicalforms (the Soviets) ; new industrial organ 
sutioii (The Uactory Shoji Committees) ; a nei 
educational system, from top to ^lottoiii ; a new kin 
tif national army and n*ivy ; a new -agrarian scheme 
and a tremendous and niyriad-fonned outburst c 
popular expression, in ,thousands of newspapers 
bo»)ks, pamphlets, in ceremonitfs and songs, iu tb 

theatre—rich, happy and free. 

The “t^o'annv” of the ifulMheviks esists largely it 
the minds of interested persons who larely if eve 
object to the violation til the rights of fice speed 
and free assembly in (itlier parts t»f the world. Yes 
newspapers w’ere suppressed in Russia, people wer 
put in jail, ihdshevik commi.ssarH made illoga 
searches and rccjuisirions. But it will surprisi 
Americans to learn that nlmosi nohody in Rassii 
uMs* or in jail hccnasc t/fhis opinions. 

As for the arrests, only those persons who wer 
proved to be involved in plots tjf armed counter 
revolution, those who were caught grafting, thos< 
wlu) were responsible for the dissemination of lies 
nnd the most active members oj the old Provisiona 
Uiijvernmcnt, were imprisoiii'd. • 

The stories about bloodshcrl are of course ridi 
culously fnlse, 

The workers in the factories, the soldiers in tb 
barriu'ks, the peasants iu tlie villages got enough t( 
eat, enough heat and light—pretty ^short rations, ii 
Is true, but skill as much as Russians have been get 
ting ever since tlic Tsar in his infinite wisdom triec 

to starve Rxtssia into peace in 1010.And the two 

course dinner which the bourgeois traveler had t< 
pay sixty roubles for in the Hotel d’Burope, I coulc 
get for two and a half nmliles iu Uie great commuua 
dining hall ofSmolny Institute. 

The Bolshevik state—it is hard for us to under 
stand, for it is no bourgeois parliamentary demo 
Cfftey, in which theoretically every man has a vote 
and practically a small capiinlist group rules ; it is t 
dicLatori^hip of the proletariat, of the twakilled 
propertylows masses of the people, for the purpose o 
forcibly and permaneiiily wrenching from the hands 
of the property-owning class the weapons of its 
doniinunc^c. In its resistance to this process, th< 
Russian bourgeoisie has shown itself ready to joii 
the Kaiser Limself. 

The Evolution of Revolution* 

As profoundly thoughtful article undci 
the above heading appears iu the (Jtmrtcr- 
ly Review from the pen of Ii. M. Hyndman, 
the well known ^nglish socialist. 

The word revolution is h»osely useil, in ordinary 
langua^je, to cover many forms of political and social 
transfiSmation, In the defiiuLc liisloric sense, revo 
%lutjon means a complete change of the econouiic 
social and class relations in any country, which 
whether hrougUt about peaceably or forcibly, ends ir 
the general legalization pf the new system. Men 
political revolts are not social revolutions. They 
may I’cprcscut a serious attempt at social and eco¬ 
nomic change from below, or they may be only the 
displacement of a governing family, or clique, above. 
To-day, we speak of the revolts iu China and Russia 
as revolutions. Nevertheless, the social and economic 
modifications in those great countries, bdow the 
surface, have, so far, been very small. In neither case 
has there yet been a reconstruction of society ; andj 
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u facL, the I rue revolution lii botli eountrics has ottly 
ust 

NolIhu^ is more reinuikalile in Die history ol the 
lumaii race than the unciuisciousnes-^ of niaiiUind in 
heir pro;»ieas O'oiii one period of social development 
o another. Even a hundred and fifty years a^o, or 
ess, llie ^reatesr brains of our own period uiider- 
Lood no more of apprtiachin^i sficial changes than 
he ablest philosophers of antiijuity did uIiouL the rise 
d slavery or its decline. Tlic coiKlitions which made 
or slave owning? had created a form cf society 
ipparenily so permanent Diat any erueial ehtiiiKe 
cemccl impossiliie. Kehj'ion gave no hint ; ethics 
fd nowUither ; onlv economies, tlie lessons <»! which 
vere entirely uiiappiehended, at last enlfireed a 
hange and eoinpcllcd the gradual traMs(*>rmation. 
rtic power of the great landlords and slave owners 
if Uonic and antirpnly generally declined, not by the 
nvasion of the hatbatians from without, hut by 
auses which silnUly sapped the edifice within. 

A really complete revolution inav be aecoinpbslierl 
vithout idoodshed, at the critical time, when all 
eady for the change. Ihit the revolts against an 
xisting form of doniination, before that stage has 
leen reached, have been invarialilv unsuccessliil ami 
itten accompanied by horrible cruelty and inahsacres. 
t is just the failure of such levolLs, when they come 
lefore their lime, whicli compels us to regard the 
irocess of class domination through the centuries iu 
he light of a natural pheiiomenoii, untnoved by feei¬ 
ng and uiiiniluenced by morality of any kind. The 
□evitable change marches slowly and rclcntles.sly. 
inward over the heaps of slaughtered human Iiodies 
tiled beneath the Juggernaut cur of economic 
dvQnce. 

The risings of the slaves against Roman slave- 
lOlders in Italy, Sicily, and the I’rovinccs were fully 
.istifiable. Hut their rcfieatcd eil’orts to olitain free- 
om failed to win any general amelioration of their 
onditioii. To all appearance slavery in both East 
.ml West was a permanent institution. * Us con- 
inuanee in full vigor dciiendcd, how’cver, upon causes 
hat were beginning to disappear ; thus its base wos 
ottirig even when it secjued at the height of its 
tower. The two elements which enalilcd t.Iave culti- 
aiion and slave production generally to hold their 
wn were the cheapncvss of slaves themselves on the 
□arket and the cheapness of their keep as ctnnpared 
DtU the wcalLli they produced. Olieapness on the 
iiarket depended upon tlic supply of slaves being kept 
p by comjuest or b^’ domestic breeding ; and supply 
ly cutKjuest WHS the f/ir more important. <fourcc. 
Vhen this failed, the value of s).i\IS iifeviiahly rose, 
lave labor, too, is always relatively inenicieul, The 
xlmustion of soil, whicli almost invariably acctim- 
lanied its use, by degrees increased both the cost of 
roduction and Iht jirice of maintenance. Moreover, 
he difliculty and exi>ense of replacement rendcrecl 
Tcatcrcaie of the sl.ives and less pressure upon them 
ssenlial. Hence the Inbor of free men became more' 
ind more important, and slave producliou leds and 
iiss profitable. 

The most renetionary annalists of the period 
idmit that the downfall of the Ancieiine Noblesse 
vas due to economic causes rather than to vic^leiicc. 
rhe old system of privilege and exemption from 
lational taxation could not work any longer. It 
vas not the licentiousness, extravagance, and cruelty 
if the aristocracy wliich brought them down. So 
tmg as they chiefly lived on their estates, like the 
uukers of to-day, and conducted their own business, 

11 this turpitude, hovve\er objectionable morally, 


failed to sha«ve their power. Wlien, however, llie,i 
betook themselves to 'hmrt, managed their estatci 
Dirough agents, and ‘onihiued with the Church U 
llcece their countrymen for no advantage to thi 
rising middle class, they fell, because they had becomi 
iiyt only vicious but obviously useless. They couh 
not even handle cfiectively the means of resistance a 
their hand. ‘Why did you run awav ?’ the fugitivi 
nobles were asked at Cologne. 'Nous etiuns de 
laches,’ w’as the reply. They were not physical!; 
covvards—both men and women proved this at th* 
crisis of their fate ; but they fell that their posithn 
could not be defended, so they lacked the nioro 
courage to hold on. 

The same causes made themselves felt in the greu 
devdopmen^' of cniiitalist production and factor 
industry w^dch, beginning in its recognized siiap 
in Englainl about the middle of the eightecutl 
century, has spread and is still spreading over th 
civilized world. Tins change moved far more rapidl 
than any previous soci.al tnodificatiori. Hut it wen 
forward in this island, xis welt as later in the Dnitei 
Stales, without any national superintendence o 
control. Tile horrofs thus engendered fully equalei 
any (k{ the chatfcl-slnve or .serf period. Children c 
tender yeais were never deliberately worked t 
death’for the profit of the Mave owner or the fetidti 
lord, as they were by eapitalist euiplovers at th 
end of the eighteenth and during tte first half ol th 
nineteenth century. Hut the resistance of the wag( 
earners proved as useless as the previous rising 
against slave owners, nobles, and laud expropriator 
had been futile, buddite anarchist destitiction r 
machinery, (iliartist organizcddcnunciation <andplivs: 
cal-forcc movements against the capitalists had U' 
effect. Within a century or less, Great Britain wa 
revolutionized from^ an agrieultural country int 
being almost entirely a nation of manufacturers an 
piofitccrs. Tlie peasa^'t became a landless wage 
earner; tlic land population was drafted into cities 
and the cities grew up with the most crowded an 
niiscrabh dens in ‘which a pauperf^eiT proletaria 
had ever b(cn housed. Sitch limitations as ther 
were to the employer’s power to work woiue 
and children to death were chiefly due to v'jiposilio 
made by the laudo\vne.'’8 to the factory-owner clua 
that wxi.s depriving them of political control. 

Thus the transformation from home productio 
and domestic industry to. importation from abrua 
and great factory industry—one of the greates 
economic aud social revolutions ever known in an 
country—was achieved in Great Britain, not ccrUiir 
ly without much perturbation and disconten 
culminating in aimed violence, but relatively to tli 
crucicil cliarac*^r of the change effected, with littl 
bloodshed. Once more, indiviclualj revolts aguins 
economic conditions failed ; for tllq victory of th 
capitalist and profiteerihg class was complete. 

jrimcs H. Dillard contributes a veri 
thoughtful article to the Cri.s/s for July oi 

Education 

Covering: the brief space of a page and t 
half, it is one of the most sane and abb 
written article on the subject that we hav' 
read for many a day. We are in full agree 
nicnt with the views of the writer am 
draw the attention of all Indian educa 
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tionists and the honorable meitibcr ^of the 
Imperial Council who is in charge of the 
portfolio of education. >5ays the writer :, 

I have frequently said : 1 do not believe in in¬ 
dustrial education. I do not believe in ncadeiaic 
education. I believe in education. The (juestioii how 
we are to get education has^ in my opinion, no de¬ 
finite answer. Three of the best educated men I ha^^ 
ever known went to school but two or three years 
in their lives. Vet they knew how to use their minds, 
they had high vision and broad vision, and they loved 
art and good literature. Looking back over my own 
experience 1 find that the place to which I looR with 
most gratitude for wljat help in eilucalion 1 received 
w'as a onc-room school ; but there vVas a gr^^at- 
miaded man in that one-room school. Ht* was one of 
two*men whom J have ever met who could really read 
Latin and Greek, lie knew the whole range oi history, 
and he took*us boys into hi.s confidence. So it comes 
from rny experience that I would have for answ'er to 
the question, how to geV education, only tliis : your¬ 
self, wanting to learn : anj a real man, wantinir t(» 
teach. All our modeln expensivc^eqyipment, so far as 
real education goes, is as nothing in comparison? 

As thing.s go, 1 think it is w'ell for us to hav^* both 
Itouk teaching and tiling fcaching, and lor real ednea- 
lion I value the latter very largely because of its 
rcacGcyi upon the*former. 1 can see fliaf when I was 
u bov at scho«)l I did not think back of the words 
id the facts or things represented by the words. I 
can sympathi/.e fully with the boy to whom China 
was yellow because the map was yellow, and Uiissia 
pink because the map was pink. I did ^lot connect 
even mensuration in Arithnictic with actual things, 
although the words named the things. 1 should have 
been shocked it told to get on llje floor and actually 
measure it. It seems to me that dealing with tilings, 
doing things with hands, ha* a tendency to correct 
this danger of having the mind slop with the words 
and fail to project tlie thought ,to what the words 

mean. • • • 

There is, of course, an Wucational value in know¬ 
ing how to do things, whether it be to make a table 
or a biscuii, or to raise cabbage,^ There certainly is 
un educational value in sucl^ work if the instructor 
insist that the table sit steady, that the biscuit be a 
good one, and the cabbage-planting be done just 
right. Accuracy is one of the marks of an educated 
man. But in my own mind I confess Iha^ the material 
benefit of what is culled industrial education comes 
secoVd. 


1 can never think of education as depending on 
grades, liigh or low. I am sure that J got more of 
what scems^to me to be educalicm from the one-room 
fchool thaifl got from my c<»urs#in college. And yet 
for the sake of knowledge we have the grades from 
the primary to university, and I am sure that we 
should neglect none. I* think moreover that every 
boy and girl should Iiave a chance at all of them if be 
or she can be benefited thereby. Knowing, however, 
the inevitable fact tlml the great majority for a long 
time to come are to be in the so called lower grades 
ofediuation, 1 nm sure that relatively much more 
money should be spent than at present on these 
lower grades. Kven for the sake of the colleges this 
should be. 

What w’c need is education, rather than any 
p.'^rticular kind or grade. Someday pcriiaps another 
Socrates, or Froebel, or Uousseaii may tell us some 
surer way ot going for the thing. At present wc 
know nothing beyond the fact, which is certainly sure 
as far as it goes, that the necessary factor is the edu- 
ixiU'd and consecrated personality of the teacher. 
We arc in great danger in .‘\mcrica of thinking.too 
highly of itrichiticry and system. The process ol 
machinery and system, however cflicienlly wc may 
use the iiiachinery and apply the system, may l^c 
called cduealitm—but is it '' It .surely is not unless it 
carries with it tlic idea that its main concern is not 
the line machinery or the pcrlcct system. It must 
know' tlmt the real thing is the personal contact and 
individual instruction, through which the child or 
youth leanis fo use his powers, and comes to find, in 
the best use ot these powers which God has given 
him, be they great or small, the value and mcaniog 
of life. * 

It may lie well to emphasize the fact that in using 
the woid education I have not meant knowledge, 
either general or technical. Tlic two words have 
naturally been confused, because, of course, in getting 
knowledge there is likelv to be some acquir^eut of 
education^and in getting education there is^sure to 
)>e some a»(|uireiiient of knowledge. So ithapj)cns 
thst ill practice vve merge the two. 1 doubt if a 
satisfactory definition of education can be given. 
Wc may pethap.s put it this way : lu each of us there 
is a fcal self, and education is the process of leading 
fortli this real .self into the free play of good desires 
and true uses. Or more simply, perhaps we may say 
that the cducaletf man is one w'ho has a liberal*and 
generous mind and is capable aod desirous of leading 
a useful life. 
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chapter X. 

NlKUiL^S Stuky, 

ir. ‘ 

I LEARNT from my master that Sandip 
had joined forces with Harish Kundu, 
and* there was to be a grand celebration 
of the worship of the demon-destroying: 


OodtV’Ss. lla!i#ih Kundu was extorting 
tlic expenses from his tenantry. I’andits 
Kavirutua and Vidyavagish had been 
eouimi.ssiuncd to compose a hymn with a 
double meaning. 

My master has just had a passage at 
anus with Sandip over this. “Evolution 
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is at work amongst the gods as well,” 
5 ays Santlip. “The grandson has to 
remoclel the gods created by the grand- 
lather to suit his own taste, or else he is 
elt an atheist. It is my mission to moder- 
lisc the ancient deities. I am born the 
saviour of the gods, to emancipate them 
roni the thraldom of the past.” 

1 have seen from oiir boyhood what a 
nggler with ideas is Sandijj. lie has no 
nterest in discovering truth, bulto make a 
luizzieal display of it rejoices his heart, 
lad he been born in the wilds of Africa be 
.vould have spent agloricjus time inventing 
irguniefit after argument to ])rove that 
:aunibalisni is tlie best means oi promot¬ 
ing true communion between man and 
iian. Jhit those wIkj deal in delusion eiul 
oy deluding themselves, and 1 fully believe 
that, each time Sandip creates a new 
bllaey, he persuades himself that he has 
bund tlie truth, however ef>ntrndietory 
lis creations jiuiy l)e to one another. 

However, 1 shall not give- a helping 
hand to establish a liquor distillery in my 
country. The young men, who are ready 
:o oflier their services for their eountry^s 
rause, must not fall into this habit of 
getting intoxicated. The people who 
kVant to exact work by^ drugging methods 
set more value on the excitement than., on 
:hc minds they intoxicate. 

I Hiad to tell Sandip, in liiniahds 
jresence, that he must go. IVrIIaps both 
vill impute to me the wrong motive, 
ilut 1 miist free myself also from all fear 
)f being misunderstood. Let even Bimala 
nisuuderstand me. . . . 

A number of Mahoniedan preachers 
ire being sent over from Dacca. The 
Vlussulmans in iny ierritory luid come to 
lave almost as much ni an aversion to the 
ailing of cows as the Hindus. But now 
:ases of cow-killing are cropping up here 
ind there. ,1 had th(^ news first from 
loine of my AJnsstilman tenants with 
■xpressions of their disapproval.’ Here 
vas a situation which 1 could see woult/ 
jc difiicult to meet. At the bottom was 
i pretence of fanaticism, which would 
rease to be a pretence if obstructed. That 
s just where the ingenuity of the,move 
rame in ! 

I sent for some of my principal Hindu 
enauts and tried to get them to see the 
natter in its proper light. “We can be 
taunch in our own convictions,” I said, 
but we have no control over those of 
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others. Fbr ail that many of us nti 
Viuslni/ivus, those pt us who are ShuktRi 
go oil with their animal sacrifices just tin 
same. That cannot be helped. We must 
ir the same way', let the Mussulmans do ai 
they think best. So please refrain from al 
disturbance ” 

“Maharaja,” they replied, “these out 
rages have been unknown for so long.” 

“That was so,” I said, “because sucl 
was. their spontaneous desire. Let us be 
have in such a way that the same maj 
bci’ome tViie, over again. Ibit a breach n 
the peace' is not the way to bring tbii 
about.” 

“No, Maharaja,” they' iusistcAl, “Lhosi 
good old days are gone. This will neve 
stop unless yt»u put it down with i 
strong hand.” ^ 

“Oppression,” 1 replied, “will not onf 
not prevent cow killing, it may lead to th 
killing of men as welL^ 

One of them had an English education 
He had learnt to repeat the phrases bf th 
day^ “It i.s not only a (juestion of orthc 
doxy,” he argued. “Our country is mainb 
agricultural, and cows are ...” 

“Bufialoes in this country,” I interrupt 
ed, “likewise give milk and are used fo 
ploughing. And therefore, so long, us w 
dance frantic ckinjf;es on our temple pave 
ments, smeared with their blood, tliei 
severed heads carried on our shoulders 
religion will only laugli at ue if we <|uarrc 
with Mussulmans in her name, and nothin; 
but the quarrel itself will remain J^rue. 1 
the cow alone’’ is *to be held sacred frou 
slaughter, and not the buffalo, then that ii 
bigotry, not religion.” 

“But are you not aware, Sir, ofwha 
is behind all this ?” pursued the English 
knowing tenant. “This has only becotni 
possible because the Mussulman is assurec 
of safety, even if he breaks the law. Hav* 
you not heard of the Faehur, case ?” 

' “Why is it possdjie for th\_'m,” I asked 
“to use the Mussulmans, thus, as tool 
against us ? Is it not because w.e hav< 
fashioned them into such with our owi 
intolerance ? That is how Providence 
punishes us. Our accumulated qr, 

being visited on our own heads.” 

“Oh, wclf, if that be so, let them b 
visited on us. But we shall have ou 
revenge. We have undermined their great 
cst strength, which was their devotion t< 
their own laws. Once they were truT 
kings, dispensing laws ; now they wii 
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lecome law-breakers and so no ba^^ter than 
obbers. This may not ^ down to •liis- 
ory, but we shall carry itnn our hearts for 
ill time. ...” , • 

The evil reports about me which arc 
preadin^ from paper to paper are making* 
lie notorious. News comes that my effigy 
las been burnt at the river-side burning- • 
ground of the Chakravarti's, with doe 
eremony and enthusiasm ; and other 
nsults are in eontemplation. The trouble 
vas that they had come to ask me to lAke 
iharcs in a Cottofi Mill they wmted to 
;tart. I had to tell them that I did not so 
nuch mind the loss of my own money, but 
would not be a party to causing a loss 
o so many poor shareholders. 

“Arc we to understand, Maharaja,^* 
aid my visitors, “that the prosperity of 
he country does not interest you ?’' 

“Industry may lead to the country’s 
)rospcrity,“ 1 explained, “but a iffcre 
lesire for its prosperity will not make for 
luccess in industry. Even when our heads 
,vl^rc cool, our industries dul not flourish. 
iV^hy should we suj>pose that tliey will do 
io just because we have become frantic ?” 

“Why not say, ])lainly, that Jou will 
nut risk your nione 3 ' ?“ 

“1 will put in my money when 1 see 
that it is industry whieli, ])rompts you. 
but, because you have •lighted a lire, it 
loes not follow that you have the food to 
cook over h.'l 

1 '* 

What*is this? Our Chi^Iitvi sub^treasury 
ooted ? A remittance of Rs, 7,500 was 
3ue from there to hcadajuarters. The local 
cashier had changed the cash into small 
.‘urrency notes at the Government Trea¬ 
sury tor being carried conveniently, and 
[lad kept them ready in bundles. In the 
niddle of the night an armed band had 
'aided the room, and wounded Ivasitn, the 
man on gua?d. The curious part of it 
Lvas that they had tak'en only Ks. 0000“ 
md Ictl the rest scattered on the floor, 
:hough"' it would have been as easy to 
:arry that away also. Anyhow, the raid 
jf tlie, dacoits w’as over ; now the police 
*aid'*”NYOuld begin. Peace was out of the 
question. 

When I went inside, J found the news 
liad travelled before me. “What a terrible 
thing, brother,” exclaimed the Senior Rani. 
‘‘Whatever shall we do ?” 

I made light of the matter to reassure 


her. “We still have something left,” I said 
with a smile. “We shall manage to gel 
along somehow.” 

“Don’t joke about it, brother dear 
Why are they all so angry with you i 
Can’t you humour them ? Why put every 
body out ?” 

“I cannot let the country go to racli 
and ruin, even if that would please every¬ 
body.” 

“That was a shocking thing they^ did a1 
the burning grounds. It’s a cry^ing sham( 
to treat you so. The Junior Rani has gol 
rid of all her fears by dint of the English 
woman’s teaching, but as for me, I had tc 
send for the priest to avert the omei 
before I could get any peace of mind. '*Fo 
my sake, dear, do get awtiy to Calcutta 
1 tremble to think what they may do, i 
you stay on here.” • 

The Senior Rani’s genuine anxietj 
tonelicd me deeply. 

“.-\nd, brother,” she went on, “did i 
not warn you, it was not wejl to keep s< 
much money in your room. They migh 
get wind it any day. It is not thi 
mone\',—but who knows . . 

To calm her I promised to remove th< 
nione\’^ to the treasury at ohee, aud thci 
get it awa 3 '^ to Calcutta with the firs 
escort going. We went together to mj 
bedroom. The dressing room door wal 
shut. When I knocked, Biinala called^out 
“1 am drcjpsing.” 

i“l wonder at the Junior Rani,” exclaim 
ed my sister-in-law. “Dressing so early ii 
the day T t)ue of their Bamic Mutaran 
meetings, I suppose.” “Robber (^ueen !’ 
she called out in jest to Uimala “Areyoi 
counting your*spoils inside ?” • 

“1 will attend to the money a litU 
later,’% I s.aid, as I came away to my offie 
room outsidtf. 

I found the Police Inspector waiting fo 
me. “Any trace of the dacoits ?” 1 asked, 

“I have my suspicions.” 

“On^whom ?” 

“Kasim, the guard.” 

* “Kasim ? IJut was he not wounded ?” 

“A*merc nothing. A flesh wound ou th 
leg. Probably self-inflicted.” 

“But I cannot bi'ing myself to believe if 
He is«such a trusted servant,” 

“VVj// may have trusted him, but tha 
docs not prevent his being a thief. Hav 
I not seen men trusted for 20 years tc 
gether, suddenly developing . . .” 

“Even if it were so, I could not send hii: 
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to fjaol. lUit why should he have left the 
rest of the money Iyin>j about ?” 

“To put us ofi the scent. Whatever you 
may say, Mdliaraja, he must be an old 
hand at the game. He mounts guard 
during his watch, right enough, but 1 feel 
sure he has a finger in all the dacoities go¬ 
ing on in the neighbourhood.” 

With this the Inspector proceeded to rc- 
L^ount the various methods by which it 
was possible to be concerned in a dacoity 
twenty or thirty miles away, and yet be 
back in time for duty. 

“Have you brought Kasim here ?” I 
asked. 

was the repl)-, “he is in the lock¬ 
up. The Magistrate is due for the investi¬ 
gation.” 

. “I want to see him,” I said. 

When T went to his cell he fell at my 
feet, weeping. “In (lod’s name,” he said, “1 
swear I did not do this thing.” 

“I do not doubt you, Kasim,” I assured 
him. “Fear •aothing. They can do nothing 
to you, if you are innocent.” 

Kasim, however, was nuahle to give a 
ecjherent account of the incident. He was 
obviously exaggerating. Four or five 
hundre<lrnen, big guns, numberless swords, 
figured in his narrative. It must have 
been cither his disturbed state of mind, or 
a desire to account for his easy deleat. 
He M:oukl have it that this was Hari.sh 
Kundu's doing ; he was even sure he 
had heard the voice of likrain, the h(?ad 
retainer of the Kundus. , 

“Look here, Kasim,” I had to warn 
him, "don't you be dragging other people 
in with your stories. You yre not called 
upbn to make out a ease against llarisli 
Kuudu, or anybody else.” 

i:! * 

On returning home I asked my master 
to come over. lie slujok hi.s head gravely. 
“1 see no good in this,—” said he, “this 
setting aside of conscience and '{)utting 
the country in its place. All the sins yt 
the country will now break out, liijleous 
and unashamed.*^ 

“Who do you think could have. . 

“Don’t ask me. But sin is rainpant. 
Send them all awaj', rig^nt awayfrom 
liere.'* 

“1 have given them one more day. 
They will be leaving the day after to¬ 
morrow.” 

“And another thing. Take Bimala 


away to» Calcutta. She is getting too 
narrow a view o^' the outside world from 
here, she cannot see men and things in 
their* true proportions. Let her see the 
world—men and their work—give her a 
broad vision.” 

“That is exactly what 1 was thinking.” 

“Well, don’t make any delay about it. 
I tell you, Nilvhil, man’s history has to be 
built by the united effort of all the raices 
in the world, and therefore this selling of 
conscience for political reasons,—this mak¬ 
ing a fetich of one’s country, won’t do. 1 
know t!iat Europe does not at heart 
admit this, but there she has not the right 
to pose as our teacher. Men, who die for 
the truth, become immortal: and, if a 
whole people can die for the truth, it will 
also achieve immortality in the history oi 
humanity. Here, in this land of India, 
amid the mocking laughter of Satan 
piercing the sky, may the feeling for this 
truth become real. Wh/it a^ terrible 
epidemic (jf sin has been brought into out 
country from foreign lands. ...” 

The whole day passed in the turmoil oi 
investigation. I was tired otit when 1 
retired fur the night. I left over sending 
my sister-in-law’s money to the treasury 
till next moruinp. 

1 woke up from my sleep at dead of 
night. Tlicroom was dark. I thought I 
heard a moaning ^somewhere. Somebody 
must have been crying. Sounds of sobbing 
came heavy with tears like fitful gusts oi 
wind in the rainy night. It seemjd to me 
that the cry lose from the heart of my 
room itself. 1 was alone. For some days 
Himala had her bed in another room ad¬ 
joining mine. I rose u]j and when I went 
out 1 found her in the balcony lyfing prone 
upon her face on the bare floor. 

This is something that cannot be 
written in«.words. lie only knows it whe 
sits in the busom of the world and 
receives all its pangs in His own heart. 
The sky is dumb, the stars arc mute, the 
night is still, and in the midst oi it all 
ihai. one sleepless cry ! 

We give these sufferings names, 
good, according to the classificatig^^a, ,o 
tile books, but this agony which is welling 
up from a tora heart, pouring into the 
fathomless dark, iias it any name ? Wher 
in that midnight, standing under the 
silent stars, 1 looked upon that figure, my 
mind was struck with awe, and 1 said tc 
myself: “Who am 1 to judge her !’^ 0 life 
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) death, O (jod of the iufiniic cx'steiw-", I 
low my head iti silence |lo the mystery 
kdiich is in yon. ^ 

Once 1 thouj^ht I should turn back.* But 
could not. 1 sat down on the ground* 
lear Bimala and placed my hand on her 
lead. At the first touch’ her whole body • 
leemed to stifl'en, but the next moment 
he hardness gave way, and the tears 
jurs’t out. I gently passed iny fingers over 
ler foVehead. Suddenly her hands groi)fng 
or my feet grasped ,them aiul di\;w Ihwn 
:o hersclfi pressing them against hor 
)rcast with such torce that 1 thoifglii her 
heart would break. 

ft 

BiMAOAVi StoRV. 

10 . . 

Amulja is due to return frcTm Caleu>ta 
ihis morning. 1 told the servants ti)ftlet 
me know ns s(H)n as he arrived, but could 
not keep still. At last I went outside to 
await him in the vsitting room. 

When 1 sent him ofi to sell the Jewels 1 
[must have been tliinking only of myself. 
It never even crossed mv mind that so 


shall have to iurnish the answer, in public, 
l)cfore all the world. 

What is that answer ti> bi>? Your day 
has conic at last, Senior Kaui, you whom 
1 have so long desjiised. You, in the shape 
of the public, the w(5rld, will have your 
revenge. O Hod, save me this time, and I 
will cast all my pride at ray sister-in-law’s 
feet. 


1 eould bear it no longer. 1 went 
straight to the Senior Kani. She was in 
the verandali, spicing her betel leaves, 
Thakoat her side. 'Fhc sight of Tliako 
made me shrink hack (or a moment, but 1 
overcame all hesitation, and making a low 
obeis.ance 1 took the dust of myckler sister- 
indaw’s feet. 


’“Bless my soul, Junior 
exclaimed “What has come 
Why this sudden reverence ?’’ 
“It is 1113 ^ birthday, sister, 


Kani !” she 
ni>on you 

” said I. “I 


have often caused you pain. (Eve me 
your blessing to-day^ that I mci^ never do 
so again. My mind is so small.” 1 repeat¬ 
ed my obeisgnee and left her hurriedly, but 
she called me back. 


“You never before told me that this 


voung a boy, trying to sell such valuable 
jcwellcr 3 % would at once be suspected. 80 
helpless are we women, we needs must 
place on others the burd^ui of our danger. 
When wc go to our death we drag down 
those who arc about us. * 

1 had sail! with pri(Je thnt I would save 
Amiilya,—as if she who was drowning 
could sav^* others ! But instead of saving 
him, I have sent him tcfhisdoom? My 
little brother, such a sister have I been 
to you that Death must have smiled on 
that Brothers’ Day when I gave you my 
blessing,—I, who wander distracted with 
the Burden of my own evil-doing. 

1 feel to-day that man is at times 
attacked with evil as with the plague. 
Some germ fimjs its way in from some¬ 
where, and thci> in the space of one night 
death stalks in. Why'- cannot the stricken 
one be Icspt far away Irom tlie rest of the 
world ? I, at least, have realised how 
terrible is the contagion,—like a fiery torch 
burns that it may set the world 

on fire. 

It struck nine. I coukl not get rid of 
the idea that Amulya was in trouble, that 
he had fallen into the clutches of the police. 
There must be great excitement in tlie 
Police Office—whose are the jewels ?— 
where did he get them ? And in the end I 


was your birthday, Junior darling ! Be 
sure to come and have lunch with me this 
afternoon. You positively must.” 

O. God, let it really be my birthday to. 
day. Can 1 not Ijc born over ag^jiin r 
Cleanse me, my God, and purify me and 
givi-* me on*e more trial ! 

1 wen I again to the sitting room tc 
find Sandl]^ there. A feeling of disgust 
seemed to poison iny very blood. The 
face of his which 1 saw in the morninp 
light had nothing of the magic radiance 61 
genius. 

“\Yil)^ you leave the room !” 1 blurtcc 
out. * * 

Sandij) smiled. “Since Amulya is nol 
here,” he remarked^ “1 should think my 
turn had come lor a special talk.” 

Aly fate was coming back upon me 
How whs 1 to take away*^ the right ] 
myself had given. “1 would be alone,’ 
I repealed. 

“Queen,” he said, “the'' presence o 
another person doe.s aot prevehl you: 
being alone. Dck not mistake me for on 
of the crowd. I, Sandip, £im always alone 
even when surrounded by thousands.” 

“Please come some other time, Tlii 
morning 1 am . . 

“Waiting for Amulya ?” 

I turned to leave the room for sheer vexo 
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ion, when Sandip drew out from the folds 
i{ his cloak that jewel casket of mine and 
janged it do\vn on the marble table. 1 
vas thorougldy startled. “Has not 
tinulj'a ffone, then ?V I exclaimed. 

“Gone wlicre ?“ 

“To Calcutta ?“ 

“No/^ chuckled Sandip. 

Ah, then iny blessing had come true, in 
pitc of all. He was saved. Let (b)d's 
)unishmcnt fall on me, the thief, ii only 
\miilya lu* safe. 

The chancre in my countenance roused 
5andip’s scorn. “So jilcascd, Oucen !’’ 
ncyred he. “Arc these jewels so ver^' 
)recious ? How tlien did you hrinp^ your- 
;elf to offer them to the Goddess ? Your 
aft was actually made. Would t'on now 
.ake it back ?“ 

Ih'idc dies hard and raises its iangs to 
he last. It was clear to me I must sliow 
5aiidii) 1 (lid not care a rap al)out these 
ewcls. “Il-tlicy have excited your greed,“ 
said, “you may have them.” 

“My greed lo-d.ay embrace,s the wealth 
if all Hcngal,” replied Sandip. “Is there a 
greater force than greed? It is the steed 
)f the great ones of the earth, as is the 
lephant, Airavat, the steed of Indra. So 
hen these jewels are mine 

As Sandip took up and replaced the 
asket under his cloak, Amulya rushed 
1 . There were dark rings under his eyes, 
lis lips were dry, his hair tumljled : 
he freshness of his youth seemed to have 
vithcred in a single day. l*angs gripped 
113 ’' heart as I looked on him. 

“My box !’’ he cried, us he went 
traight up to Sandip 'without a glance 
± me. “Have you taken that jewel box 
rom my trunk ?“ 

“Your jewel box ?” mocked Sandip. 

“It was my trunk !“ 

Sandip burst out into a laugh. “Your 
listinetions" between mine and yours are 
getting rather thin, Amulya,’’ lie cried. 
‘You will die a religious preacher yet, 
see/’ 

Amulya sank on a chair with iiis face 
n his hands. 1 w'cnt up to him and placing 
ny hand on his head asked him; “What 
s 5 ^our trouble, Amulya 

He stood straight up as he replied : “I 
lad set iny heart, Sister Rani, on return- 
ag your jewels to you with my own band, 
iandip Babu kne\v this, but he forestal- 
Lid me,” 

“What do I care for my jewels ?’* I 
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said. “Let them go. No harm is done.” 

“(io ? Wheix‘ ?" asked the mystifiei 
bo\'. 

“The jewels are mine,” said Sandip 
“Insignia bestowed on me by my Queen !” 

“No, no, no,” broke out Amulyi 
wildly. “Never, sister Rani ! I brough 
them back for you. A’ou shall not giv 
them away to an 3 ’body else.” 

“1 accept 5 'our gift, my little brother^* 
said 1. “lUit let him, who hankct'vS afte 
them, SJ,itisfy his greed ” 

.Amulya glared at Sandip like a beas 
of prey, as he growled: “Look her 
Sandip llabu, yon know that even hanp 
ing has no terrors for me. if 3^011 dar 
take awa 3 ’' that box of jewels . . 

With an attempt at a sarcastic langl 
Sandip said : “You also (night to knov 
by this time, Amulya, that 1 am not tin 
man t() be afraid of you.” 

“Oueen Bee,” he went on, turning t( 
me, “I did not come hen* to-day to tak 
these jewels, I came to give them to you 
You would have done wrong to take im 
gift at Aniul 3 aa’s hands. In order t< 
]ircvent it, I had first to make then 
clearly mine. Now these my jewels are m^ 
gift to you. Here the 3 ' are ! Patch u| 
an 3 ' understanding with this bo 3 ' you like 
I must go. Ybia have been at your spccia 
talks all these days together, leaving im 
out of them. If special happenings nov 
come to pass, don’t blame me.” 

“Amulya,” he continued, “I have sen 
on your trunks and things to your lodg 
ings. Don’t yon be keeping any lielonging 
of 5 "Ours in my room any longer.” Wit! 
this parting shot, Sandip flung out of thi 
room. 

“I have had no peace of mind, Amulya,’ 
1 said to him, “ever since I sent you oil t( 
sell my jewels.” 

“Why, sister Rani ?” .f 
“I was afraid lest you should get int< 
trouble witli them, lest they should sns 
pect you for a thief. 1 would lather g< 
without that six thousand. You mus 
now do another thing for me,-—go hom< 
at once, home to your mother,” 

Amulya produced a small bundle anc 
said, “But, sister, 1 have got the six thou 
sand.” 

“Wherefrom ?” 

“I tried hard to get gold,” he went on 
without replying to my (luestiOn, “bu 
could not. So I had to bring it in notes.” 
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“Tell me lr*uly, Amulya, swear by me, 
vhcre did you this money ?’^ • 

“That I will not tell 

Everythinji seemed to j^row dark Ijefore 
ny eyes. “What terrible thing have you 
lone, Amulya ?” 1 cried. “Is it then. . • 

“I kjiow von will say I got this money 
vrongly. Very well, f admit if. Hut I. 
lave paid the full price for my wrong- 
loing. So now the money is mine.” 

I no longer hyd any desire Ic) le<jni more 
ihoiit if. \iv very blood vessels «eon- 
vaeted, making »iy whole lio'l.v shiyiik 
vithin itself. 

“ Take it away, Amulya,” 1 *implort'd. 

haek where von got it from.” 
“'rhat*would be bard iiifleed I” 

“It is not bard., brother dear. Uwas 
m evil moment when ymi liist t-aine to me. 
iven S tndip has not l)ts:‘n able to harm 
•on as 1 have done.” • 

Sandip's name seejned to stab him. • 
“Sandip !” he cried. “It was you al«)ue 
vho piade mevonie to know that man for 
vhat he is. Do yon know, sister, he has 
iwt spent pice out t»l those soxareigns he 
t)ok from you. He shut himself into his 
oom, after he left you, and gltialed over 
he gold, pouring it out iu a heaf) on the 
()f>r. ‘This is not money,’he exclaimed, 
l>ut the petals of the flivim* lotus of 
•ower : crysialised str^in.*^ of music from 
he pipes that play in the paradise of 
vealth ! ^ cannot finrl it.in mv heart to 

hange them,* for thttv seem lonj^ing to ful- 
il their destiny of adorning the neck of 
leauty.* Amulya, my hoy,, don’t you lotik 
it these with vour fleShlv eye, tliey are 
.^akshmi’s smile, the gracious radiance ol 
ndra’s queen. No, no, 1 can’t give them 
Ip to that boor of a manager. I am sure, 
imulya., he was telling u.s lies. The police 
laxfen’t traced the mrin who sunk that 
»oat. It’s the manager who wants to 
nake something out of it. We must get 
hose letters Ujfick from him.’ 

“1 asked him hovv^ we were to do 
his ; he told me to use force or threats. 
ofier<L(i to do so if he could return the 
:ok1. That he said we could consider 
liter. I will n,ot trouble you, sister, 
'/ith.all about how f frightened the 
lan into giving up those letters and 
urn them—it is a long story. That 
night I came to Sandip and said ‘We 
re now safe. Let me have the sovereigns 
o return them to-morrow to iny sister, 
he Maharani.’ Hut he cried ‘What infa- 
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tuation is this of yours? Your precious 
sister’s skirt bids fair to liidc the whole 
country from you. Say Bnnda Matanim 
and ex(jreise the evil spirit.’. 

“You know, sister, the power of San- 
dip’s magic. The gold remainetl with him. 
And I spent the whole d.ark night on the 
batliing steps of the lake, muttering Bande 
Mfitnrnni 

“ I'heii when \itu gave me your jewels 
to sell, I went again to Sandip. I could 
see he was angry with me. Hut he tried 
not to show it. ‘It I still have them 
hoarded up in anv box of mine you may 
tc'iUc them,’ said he, as he Hung me his 
keys. Tliey were nowhere to he seen. 
‘Tell me where they arc,’ 1 stiid. 'T will 
do so,’ he rephe*], ‘when 1 find your 
inlatuation has kU you. Not now.’ 

“Wlicn 1 found ! cotdd not move hifti, 
I ht'id to employ other methods. Then 
I tried to get the sovereigns from him 
in cxehaiige for my currency notes for 
Ivs. (iOOH. ‘You will have them’, he said, 
and distppeared into his bed room, 
leaving me waiting outside. Tlierc he 
broke open my trunk and came straight 
to you with your casket ibrough some 
other passage. Me would not let me bring 
it, and now he dares call it his gift. 
Whom shall 1 tell how much lie 
lias* deprived me? I shall never forgive 
him. 

“Hut,*oh sister, his power over liTe lias 
bc^m ulteflv broken. And it is you who 
have hrolicu it !” 

“Hrothfr dear,” said I. “If that is so, then 
my life is justified. But more remains to 
be done, Amulya. It is nut enough that 
the spell hastbecn destroyeii. Its stains 
must be washed away. Don’t delay any 
longe^, go at once anti put back the money 
where you tiif)k it from. Can you not do 
it, dear ?” 

“With ytutr Idessiug, everything is 
jiossibie, sister Ralii.” 

“Remember, it will not Ik your expia¬ 
tion alftnc, but mine also. I am a woman ; 
^he outside world i.s ehiscd to me, else 1 
would have gone myself. My hardest 
puui^^hnlent is tlial 1 must j>ut on you the 
imrdeii of my sin.” 

“LVm’t say t^^at, sister. The path I was 
treading was not your path. It attracted 
me because of its dangers and difficulties. 
Now that your path calls me, let it 
be a thousand times more difficult 
and dangerous, the dust of your feet will 
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lelp me to win thrf)Uf^ii. is it tlien 
^our command tliat this money be re- 

da ecd ?” • 1 i. 

“Not/nr conniiand, l)rothtT mine, ont 

I ctmimaiid from al)ove.” 

“Of t-hat 1 know nothinj?. it is enough 
lor me that this eoinmand from above 
:omcs from your lips. And, sister, I 
Lhouyht I liatl an invitation litre. I must 
aot lose tliat. Voii must pvc me your 
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prasml* behme I go. Then, if I can possibly 
manage it, I will hnish my duty in the 
evening. > 

Tears came to my eyes when I tried to 
smile as'I said : “So be it.” 

* citii'iccratcfl liv tin; tmu'U uf a revered 

person. 

(To he continiiefl). 

Translated hv 
SrRKNDKANATlI TA(i(>KE. 


THE ARIISTIC AWAKliNINO OP INDIA 

TkANSLA'I'ICI) l-UOM TIIIC I'kM‘NC'11 oK \I . 11 oI J.K UKCol E. 


b thought that we 
Writets, both gootl 
taken pleasure in 
movem*-nts of her peo])le.s, 




knew India 
;ind b.'.d, have 
portraying the 
as they crowd 



the higli-roads of pil-.images, gather to¬ 
gether round temples of bloody rites, oi 
seek along 1 !m (Vanm’s f<*r the road that 
leadk to lieaven—the third \\M)rl(l. An lndi«i 
suniptnons an<l sordid-by intiiS, animate! 
find ])assi\e, and fiKv.'ivs hallling tt) tin 
eve ol the ]vuro]iean. 

And here today India comes tons, n 



Fig. 8. —Young Gikl Doing dhr Haik. 
By AbftnindradathlTagore. 


Fig. 9.—Tub Last Journey ok Yuuuisutika. 

By Nandalal Bose. 













fnn artistic awakening op india 




2. —IvRlSUS.V ANII RaDUA. 
By Ahaiiiiidriinath To*gor»\ 


Ringer transfigured by tlic imagination of 
travellers but traiislatcMl directly by her 
own artists. She is no longer tlie tawdry 
East with her bazars, her dancing girls 
and her acrobatic ascetics, who impressed 


Jules Hois and Andre Chevrillon among 
so iiiany others. The fierce light, the 
agitations out of all proportion, and the 
ready sonsualit}'^-—the only treasures that 
hasty tourists carry away—are absent from 
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pijT. 4 ,, — Tmk Swing. 

Hv AlittnimlraimUi»Ta>{orc. 


the well rc|»ulalecl, charming and serious 
work of Ahanindranalli Tagore and his 
disciples.^ Ah the result of a life devoted 

1. Theseai’e Goj^imcmlranuthToj^ore, hia brother; 
^andalal Bose, Mukulcbaiidra De, Saileadra De, 


almost entirel}^ to 
meditation, l h e s e 
artists liave brought 
clearl^^ before us a 
vision of a harmonious 
eiviliy.alioii, rallied sad¬ 
ly round ancient ctilts 
and legends. 

'I'lie word “Kennis- 
san(‘e”has heennsed to 
d esc ri 1)t this a w i i k e n - 
ing of a people thought 
to be lor ever doomed 
to sterility. It is cor¬ 
net, if to undergo a 
renaissanee is to create 
again after a ])eri(Hl of 
rest and seemingdeatli. 

It is, itowever, inet»r- 
rcct if it is used in the 
sense in which it is 
applied to the great 
artistic rciiew.al of the 
3 fUh century. The India 
ol today does not piv'- 
sent to us a nation that 
has exhausted its ideal 
and denitd it, and that 
])r<»dnceR once more 
from' its still living 
forces a eoneei>tion of 
the universe and things 
in general Lhathninani- 
has not \cl known. 

'1 he Crdcutfa School 
neither innovates nor 
destroys. No nVi>redoes 
it seek to draw India 
towards a complete re¬ 
juvenation of thought. 

It is under the sway of 
age-h>ng traditians, 
and there is no rupture 
between it and the 
past, 'fhere is simply 
a resumption of conti- 
' nuity,—the chain, brok¬ 
en for one instant, is 
joined again. 

I'or India, in spite 
of ber political vieissi-^ 
ludes has preser^’^d the 
privilege of maintain¬ 
ing, in the very, midst of conquest, the 

SalytMulranatb Dutt, 0 C. Oangoly, S N. Gnngiily, 
A. K Ilakiar, S. N Kar, A. K. Miltet, K. N. Mazuni- 
Uai, iHwari Prasad, Karneswliar Prasad, Sami-uZ' 
Ziima, D, C. Singliat Ukil, K. Veokatappa. 
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Fig. 10. —D^mcb up Dbstuuction. I>y K. Majumdar. 


J is:. !.- Tin?: k Ij-tthu. 

IAli.’i iiM.i t r aoa t li 1 a^<n e. 

» 

unity <»i thouj^liL ruul a i'.iitli tliat lia 
sloulv niouliii^ii h(.*r through the tontnrit*! 
i\()CliiM !4 lias .“cvcital tluiSA' poweiiul link 
that scrytd ot old lo unite her ])t opl^*—tli 
pliilusopipcal doctrines ol Ihidillia, am 
tlu* Hraliininic n'Iij.’ion. 

Alti‘r so many centuries, Ahanindranat 
Tagore and his pupils iollow the princi[)l 
oi'the idyalisni tliat has created tlic Hind 
lelijiions and can lie hricHy st.ated tliiis : 

lidiitui the* worhJ oi iipjwnratK'vs An 
illudnn that Alnva p/vsenfs to nun to lea 
ihetn^vst/nr, iv^^idcs the }}rijicijtles ofpei 
WHUcncv—tlic One to whom thesoaJ attniz 
at the cud at her transmi^^rntions. Hcnc 
tile aim of art is ijot t he expt ession of Ih 
real, but the search for the necret truth i 
hides ;;nfl of which it is one of tlie inos 
imperfect forms. 

And tor this reason, scenes of daily life 
realii^tic portraits, the sur^^ing of th 
crowds roniul the market j)iaces, street 
in Ilenarcs—and all that to which th 
Eiir<(^)ean pain^^•rs have accustomed us,- 
are alisent trom the work of Tagore am 
his disciples. “ They cop}’^ nature am 

2. CertHiii exceptions, however, must he note( 
hose and the brothers Tagore have painted a 
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:it tlu* siitne time make her hend before the 
L'xij^i neievS of tile ide-tlisTii that demands a. 
preiuiiinary ehoiee and tlien an interprcta- 
(ion. That is to saV tliev recreate nature 


from a vi.sidn of the mind. For them every 
daydite does not contain enough nobility 
nor a teaching sufficiently permanent. It 
be iinmortali;cod by art. The lives of tlu 



5. —l.\rA\”r Kama i.v 'rfii- Arms 
or* ms Mutiiuh. 

Uy Naiulalal Pose. 

:*ene9 <if Hindu life, huL of tliuse some havj; to do 
/ith rcliK*t>tis ceremonies ; The Kajr iDauce, to 
ring rain (li^. 7; ; “The lnitiaU<m to the Evening 
irati” (ceremony ol the swinging ot lamps) : and the 
thers serve to express symbols : The llroken i^tring ; 
'he End of tlie Voyage ; The''Young Girl With 
he Lotus ; Life and Death : “The Two Drunkards” 
y Bose aiul “T)ie Clerks Leaving tllHce in the Kain ’ 
y Gogonendranatli Tagore are the only ones that 
ave an appearance of realism. Aud .again this last 
ketch treated in the Japxinese manner is more a 
lever adaptatiou thap au original work. 


Eig 12 —TiIK I’oKTKAn. ,i 
o By Alianiiidrciiath Tagore. 

god?, the mystic adoration and the un¬ 
changing symbols alone are sources of 
inspiration 'worthy of the artist. But 
these do not appear in their full meaning 
until they are stripped of the fierce^ light 
that surrounds them, and of all fleshly 
splendours. They need those shader] half¬ 
tones and those delicate harmonies that 
prepare the soul ftjr meditation, and pene¬ 
trate into the intimacy of the inner life. 

The evolution of A. Tagore is significant 
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picture is simply a gradation of shades 
deepening from a pale grey to a violet 
grey ;—only the blood-red light of the set¬ 
ting sun shines out,--rcduco*! to a line in 
tlie clouds. • 

Leaving aside any analysis for a 
moment, it is certainly by the unity ot the 
colouring that the common character oi 
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0 . —Rama Lyis<'. IliirniiK Tin; Ska. 
' Uy Nanilalal Uuse. 


in this reB])ect. Moiddcd first bv English 
masters, he yielded to the jileasure ol the 
I)ursuit of li^ht coloring:!—then as he 
drew away from European indtiences to 
imbue himScIf with the principles of ancient 
Hindu art he sulidued and darkened his 

coloring to such a degree, that his last 

• 

3. A. ^Tagore first studied painting at the Art 
School in Calcutta, founded by the British Govern¬ 
ment about 1850. The teachers, convinced that there 
was no Hindu art, made the jwpils work from bad 
plaster c^ipies and books f>f English designs. About 
1900, Mr. Iluvell. the learned author of “Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” bought some ancient minia¬ 
tures which replaced those pitiful nicMicls and en¬ 
couraged Tagore in bis attempt at self-liberation. 


Pig. 11.—Tui; I'VKNING OP TUK.Uoi'SE OF Lac 

^ By Naitdalul Bose. 

tlic artists of the Calcutta school asserb 
itself. Not one of tlicm has cared to repre 
sent that Inilia fidl of light vvl«ch imposci 
' herselfiy>on the superficial cv^, but the^ 
show US an India full of shades, conteni 
Illative and grave, as it is expressed in th< 
philosftphy that has reached its limit. Ir 
fact their representation of the oute 
world is a synthesis of their spiritua 
thought. • 

This choice of a subdued coloring has 
however, other causes besides the will o 
the artist. Abanindra Tagore and hii 
pupils have looked too long on the pal 
engravings in the Studio and have beei 
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:oo directly influenccfl by masters imbued 
with the y)nncij)Ies of pr('-rai*IuL‘lit^ art. 
<o doubt, they have rc|<aincd possession 
)f themselves. When Taj>ore jjave up the 
tool, the easel and the palette with its 
leavj oils, to paint in water colours, 
rouching at the loot of the vase where 


the champa flowers bloom*, he^bounc 
himself to the traditions of his race ,—t 
tliose ol the Indo'-IVrsinn and Mof<ul art 
which for three centuries had furnishet 

4. It is thus DiuL Mulle. A. ivarpeles h^is represer 
ted him in a line study exhibited at the Salon o 
orientalist painters. 
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the rarest masterpieces,— aucl tliAsc the 
ancient art of India (vflien the painted 
caves of Ajaiita and Cigiria. were dis-^ 
covered). Each of these tendencies edn be* 
seen to predominate in turn in the work of 
Tagore, and that of his disciples.'' He 
painted charming figures of women after, 
the Indo-persijin style: “A young girl 
doing lier hair'’and who stops suddenly— 
a Idng lock between her fingers—to follow 
her dream ( fig. A ] a young woman seated 
at the edge of the ^terrace, al)Sorbcd in the 
contemplation of the “Message ^of Love” 
graven on the lotus flower.*^ [ fig 1~\ 
Historical pictures: “The Emperor Aurang- 
zeb looking at the head of his brother 
Dara,” whom he has just caused to l)e 
killed by treachery. Idaced on a tray, 
and wrapped in a red turhan. this cut-olY 
head recalls the S/iint John\hc UnptmVs 
of the Italian renaissance ; “The Dream of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan’* who saw one 
eveniyg, rising on 'the horizon, the ex- 
CjUisitc mausoleum where the body of his 
heioved wife Tajmahal was to rest'*; and 
finally an “Illustration for a quatrain of 
t)mar Kha_ycUn.” Kneeling on tim prow ol 
liis bark the Sufi watches tlic water of the 
river as it flows on, symbolising the 
course of the lives of the sages, and he 
composes this meditative verse: 

The ball no <jacstioii makes of .ayes or nos, 

Ilut here o^ there, as strikes* th^ player goes, 
but He that «lst us down into the field, 

He knows about it all, he knows, he knows ! 

Pictujes of Hindu inspjration, which 
portray episodes from the'divine legends, 
ire more numerous. Tagore has devoted 
pictures full of grace, and bright in tone, to 
the life of Krishna. He has not certainly, 
iecu in him the supreme god of the IJhaga- 
iratiGita—the source and end of all things— 
Jut only the charming shepherd of the 
jita Govinda, who dances in* the fields, 
plays on his ^ute to chtinn nature, and 
rolics and swings with ^he shepherdesses. 
A’hom he intoxicates with his presence, 
fig 4] The mystic thought that animates 
:he'whole story of Krishna—the milkmaids 
who are in love vyith him symbolizing the 
. ■* 

5. There are even some Mahommedans among 
da pupils. Siimi-ur-Zdma who has painted with 
:race episodes from the life ift Nur Jchaii ; Iswuri 
^rosad who has illustrated in the style of Persian 
niniatures the poem of Saude,—Leila and Majiiun. 

0. This monument built at Agra in the 17th 
entury,*and known by the name of Taj Mahal is one 
f the most perfect of the Islam-Mughul art. 
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union ol the soul with the Divine—i 
absent from the work of Tagore. It ii 
hairdly to -be traced in a. picture witl 
darker colours where he Ifas » shown ui 
Radha seeking her lover in tnc forest. 
Anxious, and as if .iiLcady troubled b] 
the divine presence^ she does not see tin 
God, who hides behind a big tree 
embracing its dark trun^. In the sluidow 
the light of his forehead, crowned with ai 
aureole, his blue arms and his glitter 
ing robe can be distinguished. It is th< 
image of the God who hides himself fron: 
Souls after having possessed them am 
exacts from them a lovi tg cpiest. 

In the rortrail [ fig. 12] A. Tagor^:^ ha: 
painted with a pcrtcc.. distinction anc 
charm the trouble that takes posscssioi 
of the heart of young girls at the sigh' 
of the divine youth. He makes them sigl 
forth tile despairing words of the Bengal 
poet—tlicir gaze laden with desire anc 
melancholy— 

“1 was li.'ippy ill tny house * 

Until the (lay I saw hia picture.” 

Sliiva has ?hsj)ired Ahanindranath Tagor 
more than his pupils. K. N. Mazumda 
has j>ainted a “Dance of, Destruction’ 
[tig. lOJ with taste, but bo docs not giv 
tlie god the ardent fire and the intoxicat 
ing^iassioii of‘the dance, that the aneien 
sculptors were able to render with suel 
striking realism. Tagore has placcd^hivi 
and l’ar\*£iti among the groves at night 
lall—face to face with arms entwined—ii 
the act oi the divine identiticationAm 
whilst they gaze upon each other, the got 
provokes his wife—“Oh ! daughter o 
Himalaya, I am whitd as the moon, anc 
thou art dark as the cloud that passcf 
beforg^her—I am the sandal wood tree and 
thou flic sarpent that twines around 
it”. But however charming these pic¬ 
tures may be, they do not cciual in beauty 
a freseoe represeirtiug the divine couple 

7. TIjc picture of Radba that Tagorecomposcc 
{Utcr a bcngali poem has the same inspiration : 

"She was passing by in the light ol eveuing. 

I (lid not know wUo she was 

But the sight of her made glad my eyes.” 

8. It is well known that the god who contain 
in hin^sclt both the luule and the iemale elcMueuts 
capaljle ol assuring him totality of action over ih 
universe can project outside of himself active cntTgj 
and incarnate it in a godess “Shukti.” 

‘). The legend relates that Parvatl, buiniliatec 
by these reproaches fled into the woods and bj 
means of pcnitc/ices obtained a coinplcx.ion as brighi 
as the sunny sky. 
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hat has been copied from the caves of 
^janta^'* by Nanda Lall Bose. Adorned 
vnth his rich *coronet, the cord of the 
iscetic rouAd his arm, and the emblematic 
linkrn in his rij'ht hand, Shiva clasps his 
icautiful wile, who 1*8 crowned with her 
[iadcni in the form of a crescent moon and 
L lotus ilowcr. Entranced and as if pos- 
;esscd by the ^od, Parvati leans, more 
nipple than a creeper, towjirds her spouse. 
!!heek a^^ainst check, j^ruve and meditative, 
,vith liieir Ijcautiful bodies Y 3 Mnpj in ele¬ 
gance, thc)’- make the most disturbing? 
jicturc that art has ()rcscntcd, of the 
luman couple troubled the double m^'S- 
;cry ot the spiritual and the lleshly union. 

The Buddhistic legends have not been a 
lappy source of inspiration to the artists 
)f the Calcutta School. (). (iangoolv, 
nodernising to excess his “Buddha prcach- 
ng” has given him a Roman profile, and 
^ogonendra Natli Tagore has conceived 
;hc Nirvana under tlic appearance of a 
nicrile synibol of a bluish *ocean from 
A’hicli a head emerges. llaf)[per in his 
llustrations of the life of Cliaitan 3 ai the 
ii 3 ^stic reformer^ 1 he lias drawn grave 
;ind noble pictures of him iind in spite of 
:he clumsiness in the drawing, he has 
aicceeded in communicating his emotion, 
n “grief on the threshold of'thc unknown”. 

Nanda ball Bose, the most gifted of 
Tagore’s pupils, has illustrated ‘the prin¬ 
cipal episodes of the Hindu epics, the 
Ratunynn and the Mahabharnt. The 
engravings that represent the struggles of 
the Kurus and the Pandavas, and that 
were drawn some years ago, bear traces of 
Erglish influence in their* coldness and 
banality.^ “ “The burning of the house of 
lac” (fig. 11). however, shews a vc^' sure 
sense of composition, and there is some 
nobility in the “Last voyage of Judis- 
thira” (fig. 0). The history of Kama is 
drawn aecor,fli»R to qiitte different ideas 

10. The tiiHlcrgrotind temples of Ajantft''(sitUHted 
to the west of Central India) were built betweeu the 
second century of the ancient era and the 0th century 
of the inodern era. The walls r\rc adoriit'd with 
paintinpfg whose perfection has never been surpassed 
in India. 

11. From 14-85 to 1527 ('haitanya whose life is 
full of miraouluus deeds Iiecamc the apostle of divine 
love. Standing on the roofs of the town he used to 
cry to the excited crowd—Krishna, Krishna, love, 
love—and then lall ravished io an ecstacy. 

12. They served to illustrate the book of Sister 
Nivedita and Ananda Coomaraswami *‘M 3 'ths of the 
Hindus and Buddhists.” A Tagore and Venkatappa 
also helped to illustrate this book. 


of t^haique. Freed from imitation o 
European art, Bfcse lias attached himself 
.to the oitl Hindu traditions—those of 
Ajaufa—which the painters of the people 
eherisli in their ba>:aar pictures and which 
women follow by instinct when paintirig 
.the figures of gods “on the inner doors of 
their houses. Here there is none of the 
Persian affectation, but strength, move¬ 
ment, warm colourin>^, and rcali^sm. 
Dressed in bright red, tlie subjects arc 
shown ill relief on a background of indigo 
likie. Tlie “Motlier of Kama” liearing in 
licr arms**the hero as a child (fig. o) is a 
Hindu woman in all her fullness,*such as 
the Mahabliarat describes to us under the 
form of Shakuntala. “She has passed this 
way, my sweet love, the track of her feet 
made deeper by*the weight of her hips is 
imprinted iff the ground.”—.^iid “Rama 
lying down on the sey. shore” is one of tlie 
tiohiest i)icLures by which painting has 
added to poetry. • ^ 

Tagore has only once turned from 
religious and symbolic subjects to attempt 
caricature. There also, however, he was 
guided 1^ a desire to work for the educa¬ 
tion ot his people. The personages that his 
ironical fancy’-has reproduced in the forms 
of “The AmoKnis Prince” (fig. 3 , “The 
Great (loddess;” VThe Captive Hero”—arc 
actors who are to represent before an en¬ 
thusiastic public the heroes aivl gods ol 
ancient poems-’^truo* clowils who deck 
tlicmselvcs*' with paper llowers and motley 
tinsel in the petting of an English music- 
hall. 

Such is the work of the Calcutta paint¬ 
ers—a work of charm, distinction and 
thought. It comes to prove to P>urope, tc 
whom it presents itself for the first tjime, 
what collective effort united round a com¬ 
mon inspiration, can do. Tliese sincere 
and gifted ft.rtists have subdued their own 
private temperaments to thjo necessity for 
‘’reviving tlie technique £ind the ideal pecu¬ 
liar to India. If to this they have sacri¬ 
ficed richness of colouring find freedom oi 
form, they have at least affirmed their will 
to live and the precision of their aim. 

In order to produce great works, this 
little group must free' themselves from 
foreign influences and try to translat< 
more than episodes of the legends from 
Hindu thought. Grace and serenity haY< 
suppressed in them the gifts of force 
movement and passion, that belonged tc 
the ancient sculptors. They do not bring 
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before us India with her essentiaf symJ)o]9. 

A countrj^ of wonderful dif;ams, in ancient 
days she incarnated in her multiform pocls^ 
ill the forces of nature. They lufve a* 
thousand arms with which to crctite and a. 
thousand faces that they nmy enjoy witli 
ill the senses. Con’flicting elements ^ 
mingle in them, life and death, sensatitm* 
ind thought, enjoyment and asceticism. 
/^ttJic height of madness and confusion 
biiey tend towards a state of efjuilibryun 
and from the frenzy of the instincts they 
[iroducc intcllcetua*! order. We ^hall s^e 
me day this diver.se and abundant*thouglit 
spring up in the works of the Calcutta 
ichool, unless India, having already 
ulvanced beyond the stage of intuitive 
LhoughL and tuniing towards the world f)i 
^xpcricnce—Iiidia, stiddeiil^^,grown young 
igain—reveals to us the fortns of an art 
till now unknown. 


Our sole duty today is to look upon tin 
artistic awakening of India with sym 
patliy. We use this wordall its force, 
sympathy implying an idea of Vnowledge, 
We must come ]n*epared before these pic 
tures and restore them to their civilization 
without trying to imitate them. Thus w( 
shall not fall again into the mistake, that 
fur three years, for the jjleasure of a dresi 
maker, imj)osed upon us the Persian style 
and made of it a tnimiiery affair, takinj: 
away its true meaning and depriving it oi 
its inner life. 

Hindu art ought to be for us something 
other than a mental pastime. Abaniudra 
nath Tagore and his disciples arc w#rlln 
of any eflort we can make to understanc 
thl'in and to reach through them th< 
precious civilization of India, 

TruJisIatcd by 
PKAMlLxi CUAl’DHl UY 
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rX the Modevn AVv/eir foi? July 191S a 
, writer who signs liiijisdt A Mndrnscc 
^ writes to say that he has read “with 
great interest' mj two.recent articles in 
the Review, anti furtlnir writes as follows : 
—“From the point of view of a non-Bengali 
Indian, believe that tlic. adoption of 
Roman script for Bengali Vilf be of great 
benefit to the country. It would immen¬ 
sely facilitate the learning of the Bengali 
language and literature by non-Bcngalis, 
the chief obstacle in their ways at present 

being the script.To provide every 

facility for learning Bengali and popularise 
its literature is a great necessity for us 
Indians. As a fjtep in this direction, there¬ 
fore, 1 urge that*tlie Bcng.^lis should come 
to a conclusion immediately about the 
adoption of the Indo-Komanic script for 
their language.” 

The Rev. J. Knpwles has also written 
to me from Cambridge, under date Alny 
29th 1918, sayinjf that he “should like to 
enlist you [me] in an effort to arouse 
attention to the great need of some reform 
in Indian characters.” 

Hindustani was romanised long ago on 
the basi.s of transliteration. It appears 
to me desirable that Bengali should now 


be brought out in small Indo-Romanit 
chawicter, v.'itllout waiting for Europear 
savants and phoneticians coming to ar 
agrccmeift about the application oT th< 
Ro.man ari)habel to the writing of al 
languagcs~an agreement which shows ye1 
no signs cA' coming, the ^twoiir propre o: 
individual scholars and learned societies 
standing as a great obstacle in the way 
A move in Bengal in the matter may 
a s[)ur to the other linguistic areas in Indiii 
and ev^n to Europe itself. So 1 now take 
upon myself the task of offering suggest 
ions for the phonetic Iranseription oi 
Bengali in Indo-Komanic character, which 
in e&ct would be 'transliteration on the 
basis <»f the real powers of the Bengali 
letters alid not transliteration on the basis 
ol*thc powers of the corresponding I)eva« 
nagarulcttcrs as used in writing Sanskrit. 

At the outset I have to say that the 
system that has with a few variations 
been long in usciy India for transliteration 
mto Roman character, and has recently 
been employed in writing certain previ 
ously unwritten Indian languages— 
Santali, Khasi, Lushai and Garo—is the 
best fitted for the phonetic romanizatior 
of all Indian writing, as being the system 
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that can meet with the least resistance. 
All that is necessary is that the several 
varieties tlK system should be rectified 
and merged in one single s^^steni. The 
Rev. J. Knowles's scheme of roinanizatioii 
has a number of ncwl^’^ devised characters. 
If newly devised characters were allowed 
to enter the field there could be no uni¬ 
versal acceptance of Mr. Knowles's new 
characters, and the thorough-going logical 
demand would be a bran-new alphabet on 
the basis of Melville I3eirs*‘nniversal Visible 
Speech Aiphahel”, in which the forms of 
the letters indicate how they are to be pro¬ 
nounced. But such an ideally perfect bran- 
new alphabet lies outside the range of 
practical purposes. Dotting of letters . is 
the device that has for the most part been 
employed by European scholars for in¬ 
dicating sounds allied to but not (jiiite the 
same as those expressed b 3 ^ certain Roman 
letters. As dots cannot conveniently be 
multiplied iij nunibcr to the extent of indi¬ 
cating the nuincrous vuriatioi'is of certain 
sounds found in difiereiit languages, such 
as the variations of the r-sonnd and the t- 
5ound given in Lepsuis\s Stninlurd Alplinhvi, 

[ suggested, hi my fast bVbrnary article in 
Lhe Alodern Kevww, the employment of 
numerical figures as inferjor characters 
for diacritically marJeing Roman letters. 
Mj idea eit first was that numerical figures 
is inferior characters might be, employed 
IS supplementary'- to the dots that hfive 
become clavSsical. But for the sake of 
miformily, I came at last to g'ive up the 
lots. I have since changed my view, and 
now think that, all things considered, it 
would be best to supplement dots by cer- 
;ain shifts that have already been used by 
scholars and additional shifts running on 
he lines of these shifts. " 

The great British Orientalist v^ir (jeorge 
Frierson's opinion of the Rev. J. Knowles’s 
scheme, as c»])rcssed in a letter written to 
ne after he had read “with great interest” 
IS he said, my Alodern Review article on 
he scheme, is as follows : “As for Mr. 
<nowjcs's scheme, I think that if wt* were 
dl starting a sehtme of transliteration de 
jovo, his system would demand serious 
:onsideration. But at iK'csent another 
system holds the field and is universally 
mployed by Hu.opean scholars. Being 
stablished, good or bad, it would be very 
lifficult to oust i,, just as it would be 
iffieiilt to oust any other alphabetical 
ystem widely accepted.’* Sir George 
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Grierson also wrote, “I think that it wouli 
be a very good tiling if some modificatioi 
. of tl\e Roman alphabet could be acceptei 
as a secondary alphabet all over tb 
'\Yorld.” 

The initiation of a method of writinj 
' and printing fiengali in Indo-Komani 
character can be of immediate service ti 
the non-Bengali learner of the languag 
only in the way that tlindustani h,\nd 
books whicli present Hindustani in Romai 
cbaractgr do help the English-knowin] 
learner 9 f this language. There is a larg 
body of Bengali literature in Benga] 
character, and tliis character cannot b 
expected to yield place at once to Indc 
Romanic character, - After learning th 
rudiments of the Bengali language in Indc 
Romanic ch/irficter, the foreign learne 
w()uld find it easy to learn to read Bengal 
in Bengali character.f 

The systems of transliteration will 
which Bengal and the reftt of India ar 
particularly concerned are the Roya 
Asiatic Society’s (adopted by the Genov; 
Congress of Orientalists in 1894-), th 
Asiatic v^ocicty of Bengal's, the Linguisti 
Survey of India’s, and the Government c 
Bengal's. A comparative view of th 
four systems is' given here with a view t< 
draw attention t€. the few points ofdiflci 
ence among them and to what appear t< 
me to be defects Ju them, so that a patl 
may be prepared fol their reconciliation 
All the four systems give the Romai 
equivalents ci ''tli,e letters of the Devanagr 
and allied alphabets, and also of the letter! 
of the Arabic alphabet together with addi 
tional letters for Hindustani. 

The Royal Asiatic Society’s system o 
transliteration of the Hevanagari ,and 
allied alphabets is this:— 

c tr ai o au I 

„ ^ k ^ kh n g gh h ^ c if ch ar j jl 

ST fj ^ t ^ th ^ d ^ dh n ^ t n th ^ d H dl 
II V p TIT ph ^ b H bh m n y X 1 ^ \ 
w b TSJ S H S ^ h a I ’ m " m : U *1 X !l 

No cijuivalent is given for the Hindi ^ 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal’s systen 
diflers from Ibe Royal Asiatic Society’s oi 
the following points;— 

(1) It has new characters on th* 
model of ^ and ^ for e (short) and c 
(short), respectively. 
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(2) It retains for the sjnfljols/ ; ^ 

X their historical plxce between the 
vowels and the regular consonants ^ ^ n 
w '8®, etc., and does not transfer thtm to 
a place after these consonants. . 

(3) It has the symbol -- put over 
vowels to indicate ’their nasalization, 

instead of m after vowels for the same 
piypose. 

(4) It has n'W'ith a loop attached below 
instead of h, for 

(fi) It has g, instead of for Y* • 

(0) .It has \ , instead of 1 , for 3. 

(7) Itf has for 

The linguistic Survey system differs 
from the Royal Asiatic Society's on the 
following points • 

(1) It has certain additional vowels, 
\ for the sound of a pi nil, ^ for the spund 
3f a in lint, e f(jr the sound of t' in nieL, o for 
the spund of hoi ; and it has also ts lor 
the Marathi '■r (which seems to be the same 

the East Hsngal 5), ch instead of c for 

sh instead of? for^, ng for the Bengali 

: which has the sound of ^. • 

The Ikngal Goycrninent s^^stem differs 
Tom the Royal Asiatic Society's in having 
1 instead of iii. for \ ininisvnrn) \ in 
mviug no symbol for" ^nmiiidsikn); and in 
laving n instead of n for sr. 

As regardsrthc tr4nsliteratioii of Arabic 
:haraeters with additional chftracters lor 
dindustani, 1 need here only say that h 
ised for: and h used foi^^si Annot properly 
le used lortwoArabic letters whose sounds 
ire quite different from those ol: and 
n the Royal Asiatic Society’s T-anslitera- 
ion announcement in the Society’s Journal 
or' 1896, it is indeed said of the two, 
ables of transliteration, Q) of Sanskrit, 
i’ali and the allied alphabets* and |2) ot 
Arabic and allied alphabets, that “these 
wo tables are inconsistent with one an^ 
)ther on several points.” It is further said 
hat“the practical difficulties arising from 
his discrepancy are, howawer, so small 
hat the council^ would merely point out 
he .discrepancy.” But the discrepancy 
3 certainly not ifrcmovablc. I have further 
o say that Arabic letters having Arabic 
ounds should be transliterated differently 
fom the same letters used in Hindustani 
)ut bearing, after Persian, sounds different 
rom-their Arabic sounds. The Arabic 
itter called sc in Persian and Hindustani 


and the letters sin and sad have all th 
sound of s in Hindustani, and the letter 
called zal,.ze, z5d and zoe*^ in Persian am 
Hindustani have all the sofind\of z. In thi 
case s may very properly be used to re 
present the first three letters, and z tb^ 
second four for Hindustani. 

All the four systems of transliteratioi 
under comment, in dealing with th 
Devanagari and allied alphabets follov 
the .present incorrect Indian practic 
of making ^ with its modern sount 
of u in Inti the short of w, of which thi 
universally recognised sound is thi 
sound of n in father. A rectification ii 
needed here. ^ requires to be represen 
ted orherwise than by a, which shoulc 
stand for the short of a (^). The itali 
cised form of a, changed from slant ,t< 
vertical, may well serve the purpose 
it seems. It would not be a newly invent 
cd duiraclcr. lii this paper I shall use 2 
for ^ and ^ (short) as a tentative measure 
The sound, oi o in hot, of n nn all, and o 
n in lint, all of which exist in Bengali 
require alSo to be properly represented, 
Sir George Grierson’s representation it 
the Survey, of tjie sound ofc 

in hoi by d, of the sound of in allhy ; 
and of the sound of n in hat by H is faulty 
Oiif and tile same sound is often indicated 
by a, a an d. The sound of o in hot is bul 
the short of n in nil. Two different 
charactc/s for two (|uantitative variatiom 
ot the same sound cannot be proper. As 
for the fiound of n in hnt, no shortening 
of the Latin a-sound or of the Englisl 
a-sound in hate either, can give the 
English sound of a in hnt. Sir George Grier¬ 
son seems to have here sought immediate 
convenience with reference to English 
readei*s. TUe Bengali sound of 'stT in 
(to-day), the first c-souiid in c^iC^ (floor), 
and the o-sound in c^1-c^ (bride) require 
to be represented.* A dot under each of the 
letters a, e, and o may serve* the purpose. 
The Bengali »fi-sound which corresponds 
ivith the English a-souud in hat may be 
represented bye (e underlined), the sound 
being allied to the Latin e-sound. 

The (piestion of ^ ^ and ^ I discussed 
at sojne length in my last April Article. Dis¬ 
carding TS^asteing practically useless, 1 
shall only say about ^ ^ that considering 
the I'pper India pronunciation, kirt, offlrn 

^ The want of Arabic types in the Press obliges 
me to give the nnines of the letters, instead ol the 
hlters themselves. 
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n the phrase ?p!r^af?r rrnni^, the turning of 
m into wir/^aml of into hirda in Hindi, 
Liid the and vrkldhi sounds of ^ ^ 

IS given by”Sa'/»skrit grammarians ])eing 
<rand nr^ respectively, it is hard to resist 
he conclusion that a. very short vowel 
ound precedes the resound in and does 
lot follow it. The transliterations ri ri, 
vliich originated in Bengal, where trndi- 
ionally the Bengali letters coresponding 
o have been sounded as downright 
i and ri, is obviously incorrect. The rejcc- 
ion, by the Ko^'al Asiatic Society and the 
Asiatic Society ofBcngalof the i and i irom 
be current transliterations appear to be 
[uitc^proper. But the two Societies’ r and 
are objectionable as lacking any indica- 
ion of the very short vowel sound ]n*ece(l 

iig the r-sound in ^ and ^ This very 

liort vowel sound may be taken to be the 
udeterminate vowel, and be represented 
)y the apostrophe reversed, as the apos- 
rophe is listed for the Devanagari nva- 

(tabii. ‘The gunn and vj-lddhi' forms 

md show that the preceding short 

rowel sound was not distjnctl3'^ f, as in the 
nndern soundof in Upper India, and 
:hat the r-sound was not diflerent from 
hat of T. I would,therefore v*;uggcst that ^ 
Je represented by ‘r and ^ by ‘rr, the 
'-sound in the latter case being doubled. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society’s and the 
Linguistic Survey’s mode of representing 
ihe nvtni^'isika sound means of the 

symbol placed over a vowel is d'ceidedly 
preferable to the Royal Asiatic soeiet^^’s 

■epresentation of the sound by 'iS after a 

vowel, for'—over a vowel plaijily indicates 

■ 

that it nasalizes the vow el, while after 
1 vowel suggests the idea that, the t'owel 
s/bi/ou'eti by a nasal sound, as docs the 
7 in the French word won. But the em¬ 
ployment of ^ for indicating the nasaliza¬ 
tion of a voic'd should be a bar to its 
jeing also put over n for representii.g the 
ionnd of the Devanagari ^r, A good re-* 
presentation oi sT w^ould be, it seenjs, n 
with two dots under it, for the sound of 3T 
is only very slightly different from tliat of 
s, which, according to all the four metliods 
Df transliteration, is repfesented by n. 
The Bengal GoYernment system’s represen¬ 
tation of (the nmisvarn) by n, and of 

hy ti (n underlined ), which is different 
rom that of the other three systems, 
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appears to have no justification in ib 
favour. ^ 

The ^ of the Devanagari alphabet ii 
represented h by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, by the Linguistic Survey Systen 
and by the Government of Bengal S^'Stem 
But the Asiatic Society of Bengal represent! 
the ^ sound by n with a loop attached tc 
it below. The universal adoption of thh 
method would be an improvement, foi 
dotting or otherwise marking voweh 
above and consonants below would be £ 
gO(!d general device. *' 

r or % both the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the Bengal Asiatic Society' have e. The 
Linguistic Survey and the Bengal' Govern 
uient systems have, obviously for practica 
convenience, the i)opiil£i‘r English eh for it 
This is of course an unscientific procedure 
for whatever sound m.ay be jissigned to c 
no conibiifiition of that sound with the 
h-soinid can produce' the ^-sound. ^ 
universal adoption of c lor is desirable 
As bearing the k-sound, the s-sound aiVd ii 
a few cases in English even the sh-sound 
c is a superiluity in the Roman alphabet 
The ^-sound which e has partiiilly in Ita 
Han gives’c a serviceable function. 

3 r is represented by n by the Koj-'a 
Asiatic Society, the Bengal Asiatic Society 
and the Linguistic Survey system, whil 
the Government of Bengal system has i 
(n underlined) for 3r. It has £Llrcady bcei 
pointed out that. Ihc use of t!ie'symbol'* 
for indicating the nasalization of a vowe 
and at the same time the putting it over i 
for expressing tlie sonnd of ^ is bad!^ 

For ^ the Royal Asiatic Society, th 
Bengal Asiatic Society and the Benga 
Government system have v only, but tin 
Linguistic Survey system has v and w 
The Latin sound of v being like that of A 
a dual representation of ^ is unneccssary. 

For ^ t^e Ro3’al Asiatic Societ3'', thi 
Linguistic Survey system and the Benga 
Qovernment systei^’ have S, but the Benga 
Asiatic Society has g, which, by the way 
stands in the Bengal Government systeu 
for the Arabic letter called sSid in Pcrsiai 
and Hindustani. An accent mark over 
docs not appear to be a very appropriat 
mark for differentiating the sound of ^ 
from that of ^1, while of which the soun( 
is closely like thaUofw, is represented by s 
It would be preferable for v to be repn 
sented by s, and for ■<^by p. (s with two dot 
below). In French g has a sound almosi 
if not exactly, the same as that of s. T' 
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make g represent the «r-sound, whicif cor- 
responds to the EuglislI sh-souad, is no 
justifiable procedure, for it amougts to 
making the same character bear different 
sounds in different languages. The sh foV 
^ in the Linguistic Suryej system and the 
Bengal Government system is unscientific? 
though practically convenient fur hhiglish- 
speaUing people. J^)r ^ the Royal Asiatic 
.Society and the Bengal Asiatic Society have 
s. But Uiey both have s also for * the 
Arabic letter eaWed sad in Pe'*sian and 
Hindustani. This is most objeptionalJle, 
forahe sounds ofw and the Arabic letter 
sad are ^vidc apart. The fact is that 
learned societies tliat have devised systems 
of transliteration have had a narrow out¬ 
look before them, and so liavc represented 
by the same character a iJariicuIur sound 
of a particular language and also a clearly 
different sound of some other language, 
repeating thus the vice that prevails in 
Europe of usitig tiie same Roman charac- 
ter for expressing different sounds in dilTe- 
rtnt languages. 

The sound is romanized by the Bengal 
Asiatic Society and the Linguistit* Survey 
system as r, and by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment system as r. This r is preferable to 

V, for the r-sound in ^ has to be distin¬ 
guished from the f-sound. In transli¬ 
terated as riM^or rsi, the r-sound is not Llie 
same as the sound*of 'f in t, which 
borders pOa that of Rj.si or wi for 
and ghari for can cause only intolerable 
confusion. The Bengal Asiatic Society*s 
V for both ^ and the soutids of which 

are wide apart, is a huge anomaly. 

For practical convenience it is desirable 
that in ordinary writing and printing, the 
marking of the quantity of vowels should 
be avoided ; bnt that in books for element¬ 
ary instruction in a language and in die-? 
tionaries, Dr. Sweet’s three distinctions of 
long, half-long or medium and short shouUl 
be marked, as needed. Bengali requires 
the half-long or% medium mark. In the 
following scherae^for the writing and print¬ 
ing of IBengali ‘phonetically, in ludo- 
Komanic small letters np distinction of 
long and short is made in the vowel cha¬ 
racters, as the long and short vowel of 
Bengali writing have no correspondence 
with sound. 

Bengali requires the following Indo- 


Romanic small letters* for being phonetic¬ 
ally written : 

1. Vowels.—(1) H for ’■f, *for\the conven¬ 
tional very short a-sound caused by J in 
words like and for 5 in words like 

and ; a for ^ 11 , and for in 

words like mm] and • a with a dot 

below for in 'Sil^ (to-day) and (to¬ 
morrow) ; i for ^ § and their abbreviated 
forms f ^ ■ u for ^ ^ and their abbreviated 
forms j e for ^ c with normal sound and 

for ^ in words like and ; c with a 
dot below for the first C in (ftbor) ; 
e with two dots below or e underlined for 
4 in and for Jl in ; o f^or « C1 with 
normal sound ; o with a dot below for 
C i in (bride) as distinguished from 

C 1 in C^TC*1 (in corner) ; Tor the indetermi¬ 
nate vowel required for the transliteration 

of the Devaiiagari«« as ‘r. • 

Vowels nasalized—( 2 ) a, 1 , u, e, b, etc. 

Vowels aspirated—( 3 ) ah, ih, uh, eh, oh, 

II. Consonants.—kfor'sft; g for 

with a loop below for t and tor ^ in 

^t^l, not for vS in c^tst^ (koar) or 

(gbSr) ; c for 15 ; g for 5 in and 

for the East Bengal sound of 5 generally ; 
j for for the z-sound that ^ has in 

certain Bengali dialects, and even in 
Calcutta, Bengali in (mezda) from 

(mejo-dada); u for ^ in and 

not for in (mia) or ^ttf^ ^31 

now gai) ; t for ; d for ^ ; £, better for 

^ ; nTor in ^4 and not for in 

which lias th?? same sound as si ; t for ^ ; cl 
for if ; n for •! ; p for T ; b for ^ ; m for ^ 
witli normal sound^; r for ^ ; 1 for ; v (only 
for transliteration from other#languages) for 
the seconti ^ which in theory represents "% ; 
I for m —except where is combined 

with J following, and wliere is combined 

• All useful purposes served by Roman capital 
letters^ma^’^ he well^erved bj? increase of size of small 
letters, us seen in C and S compared with c and s. 

I ^ etc. are to be taken as etc., which 

cannot be sounded by themselves. The letters V, 
etc,, may in the Indian way be named ka, ga, etc. 
It appears to me belter to marnc them kak, gag, etc., 
in order that their sounds both at ihe beginning and 
end of a word or syllable may be exhibited. 
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i^ith or following, as in the words ® 

nd and the words and 

11 which two cases s has to stand for *t and 
[; h for 

Kh, gh, ch, etc., can perform the func- 
ions they now perform in the current ine- 
hods of transliteration. 

As Bengali is not a phonetically written 
anguage, as Hindi almost entirely is, 
emarks on the sounds of some of the 
Bengali letters, simple and compound, 
.ppear to be called for, in order that the 
lath to phonetic romanisation may be 
mooched. The vowels have necessarily 
o be dealt with before the consonants. 

The letter '»!, express and inherent, is 
lOth short and long, but hardly ever so 
hort as the Hindi ^ ; and it is but rarely 
LS long as the English a in ca/A The short 
\ has a tendency to take up the sound of 

I short, is oti and is ffoti in 

Calcutta Bengali, and so is (black) 
:aio, and (good) hhalo. Qn learning 
rom l^rof, Sunitikiiniar Cliatterjec that 
H and arc pronounced as man and 
iiami in Eai?c Bengal, 1 inejuired of an 
Jast Bengal kinsman of mine whether the 
i-sound was adhered to universally in his 
mrt of the country (Bikrampur, Hist. 
)acca), and he said in reply that the 
idherence was general, though i^ot quite 
miversal, and instanced, as an exception, 

I«1 in pronounced as mp/i. Blhila 

tnd kdla he gave as the sounds of and 
>1^, Two Bikrampur Pandits who visited 
n€^later, gave do/ck/iin, aud^not clakkhin, 

IS the sound of in their part of the 

ountry. This then is another exception 
o the general practice of adhering to the 

L-sound of being a transcript of 

he Sanskrit and ^ff^5''of <if%, no one can 

’’enture to interfere with their snelling. 
Jut some writers now write for 

ilack and for good. This innovation 
oes not appear to me to be a desirable 
)ae, because it is not extended to ail cases 
>f'«! (express or inherent) having the o- 

lound, for instance, not being written 

and also because the East Bengal 
tounds of and are kdla and bbdia, 
■espectively. ^ 

So strong is the tendency in Bengali to 
urn the a*sound of words into o thit 


words drawn from foreign languages ar< 
subjected to ilKs transformation, Th 
Arabia word sadr, turned to sadar ii 
Hindustani, is written in Bengali as w 
fsadar), but is pronounced as sador ; ant 
the English word stwimonSf written ii 
Bengali as (saman) is pronounced ai 
samon. Not only but also 'sjl tends ir 
Bengali to take up the o-sound. The wore 

and turn the sound of their 

into Of in colloquial Bengali. 

'The distinction between ^ f (theoreti 

cally the short i) and (thcorcticall; 

the long i), and that between ^ (theoreti 

cally the short u) and (theoreticall; 

the long u) are in reality distinctions fo 
the eye only and not for the ear, and ar 
in reality eonlined for the most part t( 
words drawn or derived from Sanskrit 
Wherever in Sanskrit words there is a lon^ 
i or u, it is bound to be reproduced^whci 
the words themselves or their derivativei 
are used in Bengali, though the sound 

ina}^ not be long in Bengali, (pre 

nouiiced i^^ar), (pronounced nodiSl 

(pronounced mullb) and (pro 

nounced unis) are examples of this. On th 
other hand Bengali words, in which th 
vowel sound is i or u, are written with th 

I 

short i or u. is the.same ih’sonnd as th 

Hindi ?ftsr; the same in sound as th 

Hindi tht same in sound as the Hind 

; and the same in sonnd as th 

Hindi The Persian words khhtlb am 

^Imn have been naturalised in Bengali 
but, though they have in Bengali as spnkei 
the u sound, in writing they appear as % 

(khub) and* ^ (feitin). For Home Rule w 

have now both and A 

present in Bengali there is a tendency ti 

write the f (i short) in all cases where ther 

is not the stamp of the Sanskrit (i lOTg) 

and also the (u short) similarly, 

and have mot indeed bcci 

driven out of the field yet by 

and but the latter have beei 

pushing their way in print. By th 

way, the current word has not ye 

obtained a footing in the written language. 
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No one can venture to write in.^tcad 
ofc*f^, but side by side w^tli c*f% there are 
to be seen in notice-boards in Irobt of 
cloth dealers* shops in Calcutta in¬ 
stead of the venerable As to the 

real character of the final /-sound in 
and no one can contend that it is 

longinc*f^Tt and.short in It is not 

• 

easy to understand^ how the time-honour¬ 
ed has come to be dressed ou? ns 
Hy writing instead ot and follow- 

inp: a similar procedure in other cases in 
which the Hindi lanj^uapfe has a final lon)^ 
/-sound, wc can only create an unreasona¬ 
ble ])etty harrier lietwceii, ourselves and 
our Ilindi-usiiiG: countrymen of TTi-^icr 
India, and put also a small difficulty in.the 
way of Benpralis lenVninpf Hindi and f)f 

Hindustanis lesirninp^ Henp^ali. 

•The Benp:ali ? has by no means tlic 

saftie short sound as the Hindi x has. In 

Hindi has the /-sound as short as the 

/ in the English word din. It is otherwise 

with the Hengali word The /-sound 

in is really half-I^ong or medium, 

according to Dr. Sweet’s nomenclature. 
In fact thj short /-soupd .and the short 
//-sound which are vevy common in Hindi 
and English are almost non-existent in 

Bengali.^ f a few other 

words can only be mentioned as instances 
of the decidedly short /- and u-sounds in 
Bengali. 

On scientific grounds it is desirable that 
the quantity of the vowel sounds in Bengali 
should be settled according to sound as 
determined by a phonometric instrument 
—to the disregard of Sanskrit or any other 
spelling. But *a thorough-going change, 
like this would not be practicable in the 
present state of public opinion in the 
country. A departure from Sanskrit spel¬ 
ling cannot be ventured upon. But in 
the case of non-Sanskrit words, sound 
can bfe conformed *to in all cases. Souncl 
is now followed by some Bengali writers 

in respect of the word Rf ? is 

used for Do you know'? ^ ? is 

used for What do you know ? 

The sound of ^ in Bengali is exactly 

5 IV 4 —11 


that o( tll, and so to be transliterated bj 
ri. It has no pretension whatever to h( 
considered a vowel. t 

The Bengali ? is the same in^ sound as 
and so can cotint only as a pure con 
sonant, with no inherent 
The Devanagari nnusvara appears to have 
been at first a vowel-nasalizing symbol 

as* now distinctively is, and then to have 

undergone changes of sound till it came ir 
Bengali to have the decidedly consonantal 
sound i. c., of ^-^or the English n it 

hnnk. The Bengali so-called nmHSa 
{ anusvSra ) ; is now on the w'ay t( 
supplant « in a large measure in writing 
for not only is it used in writing ivords o 

non-Sanskrit origin, such as .ai\d 

?? ^r, but in writing also words of Sans 
krit origin, as instead of {from 
and instead of { from ). B] 

the way, itseems extraordinary that ^tSt^ 
should have* a place in writihg, but no^ 
Is it because ^ is supposed to b 
incapable ftf being without its inheren 
'SI. any more than is incapable of bcinj 
without its inherent ^ in the.word 
Anyhow there can be no objection b 
taking the place of Word 

drawn bodily from Sanskrit, such as 
and do not always appear as sue] 

in print,* l3ut appear often as an( 

H is dcvsirable, I think, that 
should be reserved for use exclusively fo 
the anufX’tfra of words borrowed fron 
Sanskrit, except where the • has come ti 

bear an m-sound, as in Rptql and 
which woukrhetter be written, alwa^ 

and not only sometimes, as and 
Th5-*Bengqli s calls for some notice. I 
has generally not the visar^a sound. I 
is only when it is final that it has th 

visnr^n sound, as fn apd ®:. Occui 

ring in the middle of a word, as in am 

5:’?% ft only doubles the sound of th 
consonant that follow’s it. is souude/ 

as diilckha (not duldcha) and a 

du^Sapna (not duh&apua). 

Thp Sanskrit ^diphthongal sounds a/am 
au have become oi and ou in Bengali 
which has, however, numerous othe 
diphthongs, which it manages to expres 
by combinations of two vowels in eacl 
case. 

The nasal consonants 5 and ^ are no 
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lamcO alter their proper pounds as aa 
ind ha ( fi here ])eiii" the palatal n ). 
>0 far as mv personal knowledj^c ^oes <h is 
lamed Qa r^nd is named lo. Prof, jogesh- 
handra Ray, in his ( Bengali 

)ictionary ) gives ( ua ) as the name 

>f and ( ia ) as the name of 'ip. So I 
ake it that the two letters are so named 
n the part of the eountry where he learnt 
lis Bengali letters. I know of a case in 
vhich a Piiilishnhi teacher, deluded by the 
)ad naming of taught his juipils to 
tronounce the word in Vidysagar’s 

«Pi, as bed. When one such 
mpil (my informant ; joined an English 
ichool he had his pronunciation corrected 
ti^to bnjifr as pronounced in English in 
Bengali character, for the sound 

bar, for the sou ml gbar, for 

he sound inia, and for tlie sound 

;ai (now gfO ) spellings tliat have 

Lrisen from the misnatniiig of the letters 
; and -m. These two letters and also «! 

hould be named after their proper soutuls. 

The ]5cngaK «j used to be called /Snn in 
he old Pathshala days. It is now called 

a our schools niunlhontxt (murdhanya) 
(o. Miirdhonno is aliracadabra to 'the 
nfant-. learner, and it remains quite a 
)uzzie till the learner is advanced' enough 
:o learn the proper sound of whieli 
orresponds with the Bengali ®t. In 
Bengali, ®l has the sound of ^ ofily when 

t is compounded with i or ^ following, 

LS.'n the words ^4 and Else- 

vhere it has the same sound as •!. It is a 

[uestion whether it would n^t bo*' exfie- 
lient, in writing Bengali in Indo-Romanio 
haracter, to employ u for r.!prcscating the 

losely allied pounds ofin ®i in 

tnd 51 in and to employ s for represent- 
ng the closely allied w and ^ sounds, 
hough for transliteration from Sanskrit 
liftcrent letters are needed, as theieare 
Efferent letters in that hinguagc for the 
dightly different sounds. In applying the 
*ame alphabet to the writing of different 
anguages, it is possible only to express by 
:he same symbol sounds that arc closely 
:hough not exactly alike. The P^nglish 
c-sound in college for example, is not 
xactly the same as the k-sound in ; but 
hey have both to be represented by k. 


T1k‘ nasal letter 3j, when conjoined tt 

r 

another ^ following, as in the word *^*5 
retains its proper sound of m. In a fe\ 

cases as in and the ^ doubles tli 
sound of the consonant to which it ii 
•attached and imparts besides a nasa 
sound to the vowel following this conso 
nant, ^fUl being pronounced as Sttft am 

as lihi.ssb. In the only double 

the sound of vr, making the sound of th 

word paddo ; and in the ^ has m 

power, the word being sounded as lokkhi 

as if it were written Teachers ii 

schools now teach boy^ to pronounce th 

words and as paddA and lokkhi 

givings the «‘fMind of*. 

TJic letter <i, except when conjoined ii 
the form of t, called jn-j)ha]a, l o a pre 
ceding consonant, has exactly the sani 
sound as In >l'5I and ^*11, and ^ talc 
up, respectively the sound of tto and ddi 
and turn the sound of the inherent /t o 
the preceding consonant into o. phone 
tioally transcribed \s flnnin* phoncli 

cally transcribed is tlohto. is soundci 

as karjo or k^rjjo, and is sounded a 
sojjho. In the la'xtcr case J assumes th 
j-sound of ^ and is doubled, and the soum 

of 5 is shifted from Jieforo to after 1 witl 
its j-sound doubled. In some cases T ha 
a very short a-sound, as in apjd 
T with T attached lo it in the form H ha 
changed its original sound of yS into thi 
sound of/? in hnt, which is a simple vowc 
sound. But this sound ofil does no 
assert itself in the words written 

andhut is turned into {7. Ssni 
bajar and Sitnacaron arc the names a 
sounded. ' 

The dotted \ ic\, is a vowel, and ha 
^che sound of ^ (ay in words like aiu 

i ^4* 1, /.e., ^1, has the soum} of 

(5), as ill and In words like ^ 

and H is i£i short (e) ; sn (soundei 

da-mac-an-ti), ^ is tij short4-'^, the ^ and ^ 
being thrown into different syllables ; ii 
(sounded dae-5) is ^ shortthe v 
and being thrown into different sylla 

bles ; in ( sounded dae-a-moi-i ) ft i 

• In all cases in \Yhich I transliterate (e.vpres 
or inherent) by o, I follow CcilciUU Bengali. 
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tile f$ l>eing thrown intft dilierent 

syllables. ^ is always a •consonant ; li is 
always a vowel ; j, when it has a j-sound as, 

n is a consonant, and elsewhere it 

performs a consonantal function as in * 
II is always a vowel. 

A recent use, or rather misuse, of )* 
claims a notice. The English word Sir is 
Listnilly^ written in Bengali character as 
lur which there is even the higli authority 
of the Sahitya Riirishad. Some innovalors 
now write and Others >iTr^ for Sir. CAn- 
iiot he short that recourse s.hould be 
had’to I to express a short ^ sound? In 
turning into Sircar, Englisiimen have 
taken / to have a short ^ sound ; hut the 
.ailgar pronunciation of Sir given as Snb 
n the Calcutta Statesman 11)02 

inder the head of Varieties, I may mention 
IS an instance of / being also given a short 
5?l-soutid by Englishmen. Indeed *the 
Jengali niysL have come from Sir as 
jroutAineed by Eiiglishmen in Bengal, 
rtansliteraled into Koman character 
.vould be svnr and would he swir, 
fliese transliterations are a siiHicient 
:ondcuination of the innovations. The 
lource of the first innovation seems to 
i'' the conventional sound oi j in words 
ike Letters with, couventiomd 

;oundscan have no ri^itful claim to he 
ised in transliteration. 

The lett’er.-*^, whejn combined as 
vith a consonant preceding (h)ublcs the 
ound of the consonant, except when the 
ombination begins a word? is pro- 

lounced, not as bi-kraiu, but as bik-kram, 

.nd is pronounced, not as mitra, but 
LS mit-tra. Similarly is pro- 

lounced, not as ha-ro-pro-sad, but as ha- 
op.prosad. Here there would be a diJii- 
ulty, as between transliteration and pho- 
letic transcription. The doubling of the 
onsonant in c^^mpouud words like 
yhich, after all, may be a local iiractice in* 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood, may be 
isregtirded, 1 think. 

The second ^ of the Bengali aliihabet, 
irhen used alone has always the sound of 
he best and is thus a pure superfluity. 
Vhen used as i.e., when conjoined to 
. cousouaut preceding, it generally doubles 
he sound of the consonant, for in- 
tance, being pronounced as asso. The 

in and ^<1 signify nothing, 

'he adoption of the Assamese letter ^ (=»^) 


would be of service for transliteration 
when required, from Sanskrit and othei 
languages,.in giving, lor instance, the deri¬ 
vation of the Bengali word from the 

Arabic word xukiL European linguists 
who have a scholarly knowledge ol 
Bengali, and even a Bengali linguist of 
wide celebrity, have credited the Bengali 
language with the possession of the Eng- 
lisli w-sound, i.e., of the Sanskrit ^.sound. 

they would transliterate as bcLwa, 
and a.s khawS. Their view of the 

matter is not correct. ?l 9ii1is not 
i.e., not lia-oa, which borders on ba-w5, 

but is i.e,, hao-a ; and u* not 

i.e., kha-oa, which borders on kha- 

t 

wa, l>ut is i.e., kbao-a. has the 

sound of the imperative verbal form fllfx-sV 
the souii'L 

The letLer.s -f, >\ and >f used to be alt 
called .sa in the old Pathsliala days and 
were discriminated from ont> another by 
names based upon their shapes, the middle 
one being y^vy aptly called pet-ka-ta (belly- 
cut) sa. Bengali infants are now taught 
to call them talubbo (tala^ya) sa, mur- 
dhoniu) (murdhanya) sa, and donto 
(dautya) sa. The differentiating terms are 
(|inte unintelligible to the little learners, 
and they become intelligible only to those 
of them ,who on growing older leam the 
proper significance of the terms talavya, 
murdhanya, and dantya. The name donto 
la (Ji) is ^jbsurdity itself, for the &a sound 
can never be dantya (dental). But the 
donto sa (>i) is now the favourite sa iu 
Bengal. 'The s/i sound in words 

appropriated from foreign languages by 
Bengali is expressed by means of instead 
of*lol*^. The Fersiaii word shahr is 
generally written (not "f^^) ; so also 
the Eersian name Shev Shah is written, iu 
a school text-booki as is Shah Jahan 

written (not *n: ; the Arabic 

word Shdinil is written (not ; 

ifnd the English word /clhwsbip is written 

(not The misuse of 

theoretically the c([uivaleiit of loudly 
calls fcr rectifict^tion. 

The s-sound is about as alien to Ben¬ 
gali, as is the s-sound in Hindi. Even of 
the syllables at and the sounds are not 
exactly sra, I believe, but ^ being given 

its East Bengal sound . '1 he East Bengal 
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louud of 5 I have represented by It is 

isually leprescnted, however, by ts, ( ), 

.vliicli, expretisin^ a compound sound, 
loes not a.ppcar to me to be a suittible 
neans for expressing the simple sound of 
.he East Bengal S* If this I? is represented 
>y *j< then its aspirate^ will have to be 
epresented by gh ; and if this 5 is repre¬ 
sented by ts, its aspirate fe? will have to be 
epresented by tsh. That the pro])er 

lOUndof^is tshri and not sii, and that 

he proper sound of C^'5 is tshrut and not 

tot, receive some support from Si being 

6^1 ynd being in the mouths 

)f Ikngali illiterates, ^ here having its 
.Vest Bengal sound. 1 have heard evtn 
iterate people in Calcutta call the late 
listinguished High Court Vakil, Mr. Sri- 
lath Das, Chinat Das The East Bengal 
f-soiind is hardly distinguishable from 
he English s-sound. The Syllict Bengali 

vord has been transliterated 

.nil in The Survt'v 0 / India 

Vul.V, Parti, pp. )/ The true 

i-sound is, however, not wanting in 
Bengali eis spoken everywlicrc in the Ben- 
jali-speaking area, Aianbhum, as a Ben- 
rali-spcakitig district, is ethnically a })arL 
)f Bengal, though it is now politically oul- 
iidc the province of liengal. At l^urulia 
Lud its neighbourhood, in Manl>hura, the 

iver is called KusSi and not KaiSijTjy 

veil the lowest classes of people, >as I can 
tay from personal knowledge. So the 
;-sound does exist in Bengali as spoken in 
i part of ethnical Bengal. • 

The souud expressed by the dotted 
haracters ^ (Hindi) and ^ (BengaJi) is 
nore nearly allied to that of ^ ^ <J tnaii to 
: r. It would be more scicntitic, there- 
ore, to represent by d marked some 
low than by r or r. 

The compound "characters 'sp, ®, and ^ 
lemand notice 

(1) ^ was for ages recognized us h 
etter of the Bengali alphabet, and' was 
ailed khio, as it still is in the di<'tum, 

He,” which bo^’s are made to 

earn ; but how can produce the sound 

they arc (juitc at a loss to understand. 
Tieoi*etically ^ is a compound of ^ and 

.nswering to the Devanagari 

low ^ changed its t.ound in Hindi to W, as 


in the wold proni>unced bikh (fTO). This 
gives a clue to the B ngali ^ being consi¬ 
dered equal t(» ^ is now sounded 

initi illy as kh and non-initially as kkh 
and aie examples containing thcsi 
two sounds. 

, (2) as its form indicates, is a com 

jiOund of ^ and vip, so that its proper sound 
should be ju. But its souud has changed 
in Bengali par/ pa.ssw with its change ir 
Hindi. TIic word in Hindi has becoim 
( gyaii ) in sound and also in writing : 
awd in Jiengah is sounded as if it wen 
-.!JtiT(=;gau in the English word anc 

r<®) is sounded as if it were written 
( bigti*) ). Tiic (j) clement in the letter ® 
has changed its sound* to M (g). The truns- 
literation of ®TCii9r into Jnanendra is, 
therefore, fully deserving of cotidenination 
for it changes the /»-souud of the name 
iutii the/-sound. 

(2) >^3, according to the orthodo-^ 
theory, is a compound ^ aud ; hut tiu 
form of the letter Ijelies the theory. it 
obviously a compound ol ^ and aiuf its 

sound has become though some person: 

nowadays give it the sound of *1^+^, i.c 

ofw -j-if, not of "The name writtei 

is Bishtupur in the mouth of every 

Bengali. Tlie transliterated form of the 

luimc, Vishnupur, is quite o|)en to censure, 
the V (^).sound being ^wanting in Bengali, 
and ^ not having the same sound as 
Kristodas Pah is^ u name now in'coiniiion 
use, though the eminent owner of the name 
spelt it as Kristo Dass Pal, using s 
instead of sh in Kristo, in conformity ap* 
parently to Hindustani pronunciation. 
Ihit the name is colloquially, not 

even Kristodas. but is Keshtodfis, though 
the ntime as written is usually read as 
Kristodas.’ 

Spelling docs aftect the sefunds of words. 
'Some sixty years ago there was a Profes¬ 
sor in the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
whose name in Bengali speech was Ram- 
candor Mittir. His name in English 
letters was written as Kara Chunder Milter. 
The name written then, as now, in Bengali 

character is Hai, and it is now 

transliterated as Ramchandra Mitra. 
How is the name to be phonetically tran¬ 
scribed ? About the Hsi part of the name 
there is no difficulty, for the word in cur* 
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reut speech is still Mit-tir, and liot Jditra 
3r even Mittra, which is<the sound of the 
written word. But ramcandro, if not 
'aiucandra, has been gaining? grouncT upon 
the old ramcandor, (from Hindi ram- 
:andar), showing tlius the influence of 
spelling upon the sourids of words. The; 
aames transliterated as jogendra and 
Surendra arc now generally sounded, I 
believe, as jogeudro and surendru in 
Calcutta Bengali. It seems proper «then 
that sueli names i\s and 

should be phonetically transcribed .as 
kiimcandro (optionally Kamcandra), 
[ogeudro (optionally Jogendra), and 
S'urcndnf (optionall^^ S'urcndraJ. The 
3ption left would satisfy East Bengal 
;)eoplo, and conform besides to existing 
practice. ^ • 

Therc are difliculties about* the jdioifetic 
romanisatiou of s^ome other Bengali 
.proper names. The name trans- 

iterated without diacritical marks, is 
kamilarayan. But collo((uiaIIy the name 
s J’^amnarrm, the ./ here having the sound 
jf in the word The old spelling 

Kam Xarain, approached the sound rani- 
:ian/u. The name should, in Roman letters 
jc Ramnarau, I think. There is greater 

Iiilicuity about the names and 

Boys at school now p?onouncc ^ as hri 
not hri, hf), but the proper name is 
kidae (not'Ki'iay) in Jlic* iiiouths of people, 

ind the proper name is l^isikey. The 

blon. R^a Kishee Case c.i li., spells 

lis name as given here, and this shows 
hat the initial /7-sound is ignored even in 
iristocratic families. How are such names 

IS and to be phonetically trau- 

icribed ? It would be expedient, it seems, 
Lu transcribe the names us ’ridac and 
Tisikes,the initial’ apostrophe showing the 
dision of the*letter II. Hr is a sound 
iiflicult to pronounce, and so the sound has* 
^een given up in Bengali as it is spoken. 

rhe ^ *'of I5*r5 is pronounced by some 
Bengalis as rhi instead of hrL 

To come now to the well-known 
Bengali patrouynjics, which in writing, in 
Bengali character, still appear :a their auti- 

Liuated forms 

C’^Iin, 

and but which in Calcutta 
Bengali as spoken at the present day arc 


or or 

(unchanged), or 

or 5C^tC<T4't, (unchanged), 

)fC^1 and f*rw1 or Rt. The latter set of 

names, as spoken in Hindustani, were 
anglicised very long ago Jis Banerjea (later 
Banerjec), Mookerjea (later Mookerjee), 
Chatterjea (later Chatterjec), Gangooly or 
Gangply, Ghoslial, Bhattacharjee, Clmcker- 
butty. Sen, Ghosc, Bose, Alitter, Dutt and 
Singh. The spellings Chuckerbutty (H. 
Chakarbatti), Ghose (II. GbOs), Bose (U. 
Bos) and Butt (II. Datt) make it quite 
clear that the anglicised names s^run^ 
from the Bengali names as spoken in 
Hindustani. The Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea 
and Dr. Doorga Chttrii Banerjea spelt th^ii 
patronymics as given here, and the 
latter gcnlleman’s famous son, Mr. Sureii- 
dranath Banerjea, keeps up his father*S 
spelling. The late Rai Bahadur Bankiin 
Cliuuder Chatterjea, of high htcrary fame, 
spelt his palrouymic as given here, I havt 
seen also tke spelling Mookerjea, but can 
not now specify where. The jcu of oldej 
times stood apparently for the Hindustani 
jia, and as ea in English is usually pro¬ 
nounced the same as cc, as in the word sen 
the jc^i in Bauerjea, etc., appear to havt 
changed to Jcc. 

The Calcutta University a long time age 
cast off the anglicised haif-IIindustani namei 
Bancrjee, Mookerjee, Chatterjec, etc., and pul 
up in .tlieir place Bandyopadhyay (foi 
), Mukhopadhyay (for 

Chattopadhyay (for etc. Thi; 

innovation was* on the line of nationalism 
revivalism and transliteration combined 

ovKes its origin to 

to \^'S\ (il^H ‘^,^51’). to (^^5 

etc. being the *names of vil 
lages ifi the (R5rh) section of Bengal 
r iiavc not been able to ascertain how anc 
when * the names 

and grew out of tin 

names of the viHages. The University inno 
vatioii oi Bandopadliyay, Mukhopadhyay 
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L'iiattopiidli^'ay and Gan^opadhyay have not 
Dccn adopted by man}^ (jho.sli in place of 
rdiosc, Basu in^ place of Bo-ie, and jMitia in 
jlace of MiUer have been largely adt)pted. 
But in these latter cases the gap !>et\veen ti)e 
lid and the new has not been so wide as that 
>elween the Iiandy Hanerjee and the enm- 
)rous Handyopadliyay, for instance. Govern- 
nent have not accepted Bandopadli^ay, 
Jukhopadhyay, etc., and have recently 
ectified the spelling of the prevalent names, 
ianerjee, Mookerjee, etc., according to the 
ulcs of transliteration. The rectified spel- 
ings liave not been adopted by many. 

Leaving aside sucli isolated spellings as 
ionnerjee instead of B nierjea or J^aiierjee, 
Jhose or Vasu instead of Bose, and Mitr»a 
ntlead of Mitter, there was before tlie Uni¬ 
versity’s move a general consensus in Bengal 
ibout the spelling of patronjanics in English 
etters. Neither, the University transHtera- 
ions of names written in liengali in anti- 
juated fasliiori, nor the recent Government 
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Foreign Praise and Patriotism- 

In foreign panegyrics of our customs, 
usiiUitiuus and scriptures the el^nnents of 
■eal appreciation of their intrinsic worth 
Lod the desire to be courteous to us arc 
requently combined, and a .third clement 
s sometimes added toil. In the charmed 
irclc of savants, as well as among the lay 
mblic of the West, ancient luvliau eh’lture 
Lod civilisation had scarcely the reputa- 
;ion it deserved. The civilisations of 
Greece and Rome did* not suffer from 
.his disadvantage, but it is not easy to 
nake a bid for originality in a subject 
vorn threadbare by previous masters. 4 
)ioueer in a new field can, on the other 
land, bring forward, by diligent search, 
resh points of view for the delectation of 
i blase world athirst for new sensations, 
lud herein the Oriental ^'holar finds his 
opportunity and usefulness. But he has 
;o break unfamiliar ground, and for this 
eason, and also to attract attention to 
limself and his work, he must cry up his 
vares for all they are worth, and this 


rectificatio^is, Banarji, Mukharji, etc., havi 
received general acceptance. Is it not prope 
then that we .should now consider whether W( 
should not give up the old half-Mindustaii 
anglicised names in their old and their pr< 
sent rectified forms and also the translitera 
.ted obsolete or all but obsolete names pu 
forward by the University, and, taking U| 
our stand on Bengali as it is now spokei 
in the Calcutta section of the country, tr 
to bl'ing into general use the livina^ Bengal 
names Ba'lujje, Mukujje, ChSrnjje or Chatu 
jjcT, Gahul,*, jh)s, IMittir^ etc. Such a cliangi 
would rest on a combined national aiK 
rational basis. Tiiere would be a. difficult] 
about such names as Biirujje and GShul 
a[>pearing in print, for iriost presses have iit 
types with diacritical marks. TUicy rnigh 
appear in priirt witliout any diacritical mark 
ing of letters, but in writing with the han( 
diacritical marks could always be given. 
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leads him to exaggerate the value of thi 
subject on >vhicii lie has specialised and u 
the objects with which lie has to deal 
Moreover, anything out ol the eommot 
range of study exercises a mysterious fasci 
nation upon a certain class of select minds 
Thus we find our.selves confronted by ; 
perplc.xing situation created by the fac 
that while the generality of enUuret 
Westerneis couflemii some of our custom! 
and institutions and certain aspects of oui 
civilisatioii'as barriers to further progress 
and as lying at the root cT our arrested 
development, ther^ are others, often highly 
gifted and generous minds, who see a sou 
of good iu them, and even ask us to sticl 
to them. The i|uestioa is, what is thi 
Indian’s duty under the ckcumstauces ? 

That duty, as we conceive it, is not tc 
surrender out right of private judgment ir 
the face of either praise or blame, Accepi 
just so much of both as you find, on criti 
cal examination, to be true and not i 
word more. In regard to disparaging 
remarks, our instinctive love of self and 
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oiintry makes us adopt a vigilant* and 
ritical attitude, !)ut wlien we are well 
poken of, we feel flattered, our vaiijty is- 
;ratificd, and we arc usually not disposed 
o be critical, and ma3^ even consider sucH 
.n attitude to be ungracious. Besides, an 
3ca is prevalent among us that it is neces-» 
ary to lay the colours thick on our bright 
latches iu order to inluse self-eonfidenee in 
)ur minds; and without self-coniiclcnce, it 
r> truly^ thought, no nation can make ntuch 
lea(lwa\^ In oth**r words, these foreign 
ulogies are regarded as serving tlic same 
)iirpose as what are known in medierd 
)sycIiol6j4v as ‘auto-snggestiems.’ We do 
leny lluit in a moderate dose, they do 
lerve this purpose. But when we are apt 
o be carried otlf our feet by such praise, we 
lo not tbiitii that the food fs ejther healthy 
»r wholesome for us. To lose our bala^iee 
s not good for us eitJier raciallv or inriivi- 
luallv, and is rather a sign oi mental 
.veakyess and •morbidity fit temperament. 

\ mind wliieb hankers too nnxeh lor otlier 
)e»plc’s praise, or ignores the (puililica- 
.ions by whieh such praise is conditioned, 
s a mind diseased. Inordinate vnnity, hv’ 
naking us blind to our faults, effectually 
diuts out the ptitli lo progress, whieh lie.s 
through the removal of those faults. It 
nay even be the object iif Some designing 
persons to feed this vanity with a view to 
;erve their cwp ends and utilise their per¬ 
sonal opportunities, fis is said,to be the 
7 ase with the courtiers by whom Indian 
loblemou arc often surroyind^id. And there 
irc even those who think that all the loud 
talk about our spirituaHt}- which wc some¬ 
times hear from foreign politicians who 
mnnot be said to be very spiritually-mind¬ 
ed themselves, is purposely designed to 
iceep our attention fixed on the other 
world in order to make it all tlie easier for 
them to exploit our material* resources. 
Again, all etilofties of Indian customs and 
institutions, ancient and modern, are to he • 
read subject to the rooted conviction at 
the,ba{'k of every Western Orientalist’s 
mind which they never care to conceal and 
must be evident ‘to all who dive deeply 
into their writings, that for a people so 
imperfectly developed as the Indians, some 
of their institutions deserve all praise. 
Their praise is therefore always relative, 
and never unqualified, as many of us, who 
read it apart from the context are, in our 
enthusiasm, apt to suppose. • 

We are fond of qiioting the Englishman 


against himself. Let us rcmcnihor how 
often in English literature, both permanent 
and ephemeral, wc come across passages 
in wliicb the writer holds up Iiis national 
vices to scorn. This shows a strength ol 
character and backliono, and a vigour oi 
thought, which arc lacking among us. 
The great nations of the world have be¬ 
come great not by sticking fast to every¬ 
thing, but by casting oil' much that was 
bad in' them. They have plenty of good 
men and true, men held in high esteem 
among their countrymen, who can accuse 
them roundly when occasion arises, and 
dare to be *iu the right with two or three’ 
To hold fast to all that we have inherited 
from our past and prevent a single ray ol 
critical light to penetrate its darkness 
except with a view In extol it, connotes’r 
pathetic though subconscious fear that thi 
process will shatter many oi our beautifirl 
dreams. Should we imitate the bat anf 
shun the light merely to luig /iiir fantasies 
to our bostmi ? ‘Light, more light I’ an 
said to be tjic dying words of Goethe, thi 
greatest apostle of culture the moderr 
world has seen, and wc could choose nr 
better mrdto for ourselves.* It may b< 
that by allowing the light of reason t( 
j)enctrate into the dark recesse.s of oui 
mind wc shall hot be destroying only, bn 
may also bo building up anew, and placing 
our love* ot country and of our past on l 
reasoned and therefore permanent am 
lasting basis. That is certainly a consum 
mation tfcvoutl^' to be wished, and on 
more worthy of *us than dancing lik 
marionettes in the hands of our foreig] 
admirers, wh(^ while i)ulhng the striifg 
from behind, perceive our weakness and fee 
amus»(J 1)3'' it. Impartial foreigners, wh< 
arc neither sficcialists nor politicians witl 
axes of their own to grind, will respect ui 
all the more if we import less of sentimen 
and more of discrimination • in our pat 
riotism. 

We must love our eonntr3''—that is the 
• essential condition 

Suali is the patriots’ boast, where’er we 

. roam 

Ilis first, best country ever is at hotne.- 
truly said Goldsmith, and Cowper cchoci 
the same sentiment when he said : *En^ 
land, with all thy faults, I love thee still! 
A genius, lik^ that of Rabindranath Tagor 
for instance, cannot, it is true, give up t 
country what was meant for mankind, bu 
without cultivating the unnatural detacl 
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nciU oi people wliom the poet satirises as 
Irientls of every oountr\’ I)ut their own’, 
ve too may, in our own liuniljlc degree, 
cconcile phiriotism with onr higher nien- 
al needs as human beings. Rationalists 
nay 1)e nationalists, but Chauvinists can 
lardly be rationalists. If you really love 
-^our country, the sweet seduction of snil- 
ng with the multitude and winning their 
ipjilause thereby should not appeal to 3 ’'ou. 
t may be that by following the line of 
east resistance you shock current opinion 
he least and achieve the most result even 
n the direction of progress and reform, 
md /or that reason it is yierliaps to be 
Icsired. Hut it should certain/v not he 
otir aim to conciliate current oiiinion !,iy 
l;^e sacrifice of your reasoned convictions. 
4 t is so much easier to assume flian to 
irovc,” said Lccky ; “it is so much less 
lainful to believe than to floubt ; there is 
uch a charm in the repose of jirejudice, 
^hen no difcordant voice jars upon the 
larmony of belief : tlicrc is such a thrilling 
•ang when cherished dreams a^e scattered 
nd old creeds abandoned, that it is not 
urprising that men should close their eyes 
o the unweRome light.” Let us beware 
if this insidious tendency and love our 
ouutry in the spirit of n^en who really 
7 ant to see her great and take her rightful 
lace^*amoag the living nations of the 
vorld, and not like men who are content 
o brag of her past and let the present and 
he future take care of themselves. Just as 
ve remind our rulers not to forgdt in India 
be doctrines of libert^^ which are being 
pplied on the battlefields of Europe, so 
Ifould we sec to it that Ihe democratic 
ind rationalistic doctrines which we apply 
n our political sphere are not forggtten in 
he more intimate concerns of our social 
nd cultural life. 

The Moptagu-ChelAnsford Report 
and a Story or Two. 

There is an Indian story of a miser who, 
mable to bear the badgering of his friends 
egarding his close-fisted ness, and also to 
illay the „compunctions, visitings of his 
onscience, generously resolved to give 
iway a few rupees. Thereupon he* took 
)ut some coins from his strong-box and 
lummoned a beggar to his presence. But 
o ! when the beggar came, he found that 
le was quite unequal to the heroic sacrifice 
le had Dcen contemplating, and instinc- 
ively he shut his palm. At the same time, 


his friends were watching him, and he 
keenly' felt tlie <IeSire to make the gift and 
be qtjits with them. t)nly his lifelong habit 
proved too strong for him, and would not 
Qet him carr 3 '' out his heart’s desire. When 
he was in this fix, an idea, struck him. He 
•called out to the beggar to force his palm 
open, and snatch away the money, as he 
could not bear to transfer the coins volun- 
taril 3 '' and of his own free will from his own 
hands to those of another. The reform 
])roj)osals now bciorc tin remind us of this 
storv. TJie Rcf)ort contains ample evidence 
that the heart is willing, hut llie hand 
trembles when it conies to making actuiil 
changes in the present bureaucratic regime, 
and liie people are loft, especially in the 
sphere ol the Supreme Government which 
is the sourt;e Ol all power, to make as 
much, or as little, as they can ol tiie Gov- 
ernfiient’s good intentions. 

riiere is a story ol another miser who 
started i'rom home with a rubec in his hand 
to buy some good thing in the bazaar a,nd 
liave a good time. But when he stood 
before tlie shop which sold the thing of his 
choice, liesitating as to what he should do, 
he opened his palm to have a last look at 
his darling rupee. He found it wet (with 
perspiration). Whereupon he exclaimed, 
“/>ac7ic7ja “the child is weeping” 

( at the thought of parting from his 
master ). So he went hack home with the 
rupee unspent. The ringlo-fiulian bureau¬ 
cracy want to purchase in the world’s 
political bazaar ^he good name of being 
friends of freedom at the cost of some of 
their Power and Pelf, but evidently their 
Powder and Pelf are “^ac/ic/ias” who 
**roten —“they arc weeping at the 

thought of separation from their pias¬ 
ters” ! 

The ^ladependence’ of Councillors- 

The Report on Indian j>ConstitntionnI 
*Re/orms says that in the Punjab, where 
the nominated element in the legislative 
council is strong, there is more ‘indepen¬ 
dence’ of action than in the other provin¬ 
ces (para. 98). This proves to demons¬ 
tration that nominated members do not 
represent the people; lor the people’s 
representatives, it is conceded, vote differ¬ 
ently fr-om them. The object of the councils 
being the representation of the people’s 
views, this is in reality an admission that 
nominatioadoes not fulfil this object and 
is therefore unjustifiable. This is in fact 
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ulmitted ill para. 232, where *it is,said 
that nomiuated members Kire an anomaly 
111 a responsible council. But apart Irom^ 
this, what does the ‘independence’ of hicni-’ 
bers mean ? They may be independent oh 
jopular control and subscryient to official 
iipiniou, or they may be independent 
official inlluence and amenalde to popular 
control. There can be no (piestioii as to 
kvhfch of the two alternatives is preferable 
n the present sta^e of India’s politjcal 
iropress. The buveaitcraey is ]>owerful 
mou^h as it is anti it rtHpiires no mor;il 
.'ouruge to swim witli the tide of offiei.'il- 
lom. Pulilic opinion, on the other hand, 
s weak, ahd it recpiiros some strength of 
diaractcr to stand no iur it. rnprcjiKlicod 
breigners like Mr. Ramsay Maedonaltl, 
rained in tlie parliaincntawy Hfe ol Ihig- 
and, are of opinion tlnit the Indian M.avks 
•onrage to oppose the rnling race in, his 
‘ouncils’ ( A\\\’ikcjiinir of Imliri, I’op. L'd., 
1 . Tlie stfirt of independence of which 

:he Rcjtort speaks is tlierefore neither more 
lui' less than lack of courage. The use 
>f the word ‘independence’ in ])ara. US of 
die Rejiort is in fact an excellent ^example 
)f the perversion of the meaning of words. 
Phis perversion of the meanings of words 
s no new thing. For when in connection 
vith the Morley-AIinto Ijefonns it was at 
irst officially proposed to have councils of 
‘Notables,” their object ,w:ls stated to lie 
o click indcifL^idcnt opinion ! 

What are Educated Indians to Do ? 

< • 

In the Report on Indiftn Constitutional 
Reforms one of the dominating conditions 
if India is admitted to lie in the fact that 
mmense masses of the people ar-^ ignorant 
para 132). When Mr. Gokhalc tried to 
emove this ignorance by universal ele- 
nentary education, his pioposal was re¬ 
acted, When educated Indiaijs ask for 
111 ! responsible* government, they are told 
hat their number is very few iind the, 
^reat majority of their countrymen arc sunk 
a ignorance and cannot furnish proper 
lectorates (187, 133, 140, 2G3, See). When 
hey ask for epiployincnt in positions 
arrying administrative responsibility, 
hey are told that 33 jier cent of the 
mperior posts’ will be thrown open to 
hem, and that “a substantial clement of 
Englishmen must remain and must be 
ccured both in her [India’s] goveniment 
nd in. her public service” (.323), though 
t the same time it is admitted that the 
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weakness ol Indian public lilc lies in Ih 
absence of a body of trained administra 
tors among Indians and the success of th< 
new policy will depend ofl the extent t< 
which it is found jiossihle to ' introduce 
Indians into every branch df the adminis 
tratioii (313). When tlie educated Indian 
finding every door barred against him 
begins to elanifiur, the justice of his com 
plaint is recognised and the Report admit: 
that ‘•the charge that g*)vernmeut ha: 
produced a large iiitcJli^£*cntsin whicl 
cannot find employment lias much sub 
stance in it” (I.S2) and tliai “mere educa 
tion without ojiportunitics must result it 
serious miscliief” (1-S7). When frientte Jiki 
II. H. the Aga Khan and Sir Theodor 
i\?orison ask for his employment in thi 
coiupicred frcrman Colonics in Africa, thi 
'fimes replies that tlie educated InrHani 
will be far too few for India’s own need: 
in the good time coming and they eanno' 
therefore be s[)ared for service elsewhere 
In other wopls, waul of cdut^ition for th< 
spread o{ whicli tiie Indian has hithertc 
clamoured ftnsucoessfully, is made the plet 
lor not granting him full rights of citizen 
ship, and at the same timg the few whe 
are educated are shut out from the highei 
services in their own country, and when ai 
aveuuc for employment outside India i: 
pointed out, they arc told that the whit: 
man must continue to bear the burdei^then 
inasmucli*as educated Indians will all b( 
absorbed by the reformed Indian adminis 
tratinn, tjiough the Report definitely fixes 
the projiortion of those that will be sc 
employed and leaves the others out in th: 
cold, to shift f«r themselves as best as the} 
may. Government is nc^t of course bounc 
to prpvide for all the educated men in th< 
country, but*so long as this can be don< 
by tlie substitution of costl_y and foreigi: 
by comparatively cheaf) and indigenous 
agency, the educated Indians, ‘in the more 
spacious days to come’ (5) shAll have ever}! 
right t« insist that not one of them should 
pemain unemployed. 

The Future of German Colonies. 

Reuter wires under date - the 12tl 
Septcnibcr: ^ 

“Mr. George's terrible indictment of German treat 
n'.cnt of natives in South-West Africa is generallj 
commented on. The “Daily Chronicle” savs : What 
ever the future d tlie other German colonics may be, il 
is impossible that South-West-.Mrica can be rcstorct 
to Germany. The‘‘Daily Gra]ihic” says: After sue! 
an exposure, the return of any colonies to German} 
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roulil ni.'ikt* the Allies paruiers in ht^r iin^poaU:il)le 

rimes.The “Titnes" s:ivs : Kiiowinj^ the Germans 

B we d<». wc couUl in»t restmv any Natives t'> their 
sutler mercies wi^^InnU hccomiii;^ deliberate accom- 
lices iu their crimes,” 

The war has really been an eye-oj)ener 
rom many points of view, and the new 
Lnj^le of vision, of which wc hear so much, 
s nowhere more in evidence than in this 
icw-born love of the ‘native' races of 
Vfrica. VVIio ever thon.”:ht that there was 
inch a latent fund of sympathy i:i the 
tnglo-Saxon mind for tiicse semi-civilised 
people trodden under the heels of Oer- 
nany ? It is of course tpiite a secondar}’- 
natter that the non-return of those colo¬ 
nies (rcnnany means tlicir appropria- 
:ion by the Entente powers, most pro¬ 
bably by Great Hritain, for the right t)f 
self-determination’ so generously conceded 
Lo them by Mr. Lloyd George in a wcll- 
fnown speech, must not i)c supposed to 
nean the right ol these native races to be 
nasters in tlieir own land, but the glori- 
bus right to fhoose their master. By the 
vay, the Germans in none of their colonies 
:ould have perpetrated horribrs hiore blood- 
mrdling than those of Belgium in the 
Zongo Free State, popularly known on that 
iccount as the Ked Rubber colony. The 
righteous indignation which has burst 
brth in tiie English press against Gertuan 
bppression iu AlVica makes it quite certain 
that had long been deckled to take away 
I?ongo from Belgium, though \<c do not 
remember to have seen any announcement 
to that effect in the English press. But 
is the British people are not in the habit 
bf doing good by stealth or of hiding their 
iiftht under a bushel, some n* isgivings may 
arise iu sceptical minds regarding the 
future of Congo, which should be set ;|,t rest 
by the timely publication of aiftlicntic 
information on the sulycct. 

Deportations in England. 

We take the following passage from the 
book named “1920,” which is reviewed 
dsewhere in this number 

“Then, again, others were guilty of a thin^^ called 
enemy associations’.’* 

“And what,” 1 interposed, “does that exactly 
mean , 

“Why, don't you understand ?■' Roxburgh replied. 
“The conspicuous merit of The term depends upon its 
not meaning anything exactly. It is one of Dora’s 
masterstrokes in scmi-Iegal linguistics. You see, it 
can cover everything, irom the possession of a 
German dictionary to plotting to deliver Woolwich 
Arsenal to the eneinv. And the best of it is since it 


isn’t an <»!knQ- against the law, no charge can be 
lirought, and so no evidence is rei|uired, no legal 
tri.il follows, no cross-VKunjination or other defence, 
and aljovc all, uo publicity.” 

”Aiu' therefore,” 1 suppose, “no imprisonment, no 
punishment ”* 

' “Certainly not,” was his reply. “Persons against 
whom such reasonable suspicion lies may be ‘deport¬ 
ed’ from their home and kept in ‘detention,’ but they 
arc never subjected to imprisonincut.’* 

“And where are they kept ?” 1 asked. 

“Why, usually in buildings otherwise employed for 
persons tinder legal sentence, but iu this case describ¬ 
ed as.‘places of detention’. ” 

“Hut does it really matter w'hat they are called ?” 
I bfi)ke ill. e *■ 

'‘Why, you surprise me,” said Ko.xburgh. “Ol 
course it matters everything. It would never do foi 
a nation bke ours to stain its glorious traditions o 
lilierfv and justice bv iniprisoiiiog people without 
trial.” 

“(dcoiirscit wouhln’t,” i I replied. “Pardon llu 
clumsiness of my suggestion. But there is one othei 
word you used on v'hich I should be glad to huv< 
soiiif liglit. VoC spoke of‘reasonable suspicion.* Anc; 
who decides wlicthcr the grounds of suspiciou ar( 
reasdiiablc nr not 

“Why, Dora, of course, and the impartial persons 
she appoints to look after her interests. These iiu 
portaiit matters cannot be left to the ha/.ard N)f con 
llietiiig counsel, and the eccentricities of juries. 
as for grounds or reasons, they are strictly oul! n 
})lace. I'or, since you suspect only in cases when yoi 
cannot prt.vve, the dem.and for evidence becomes irre 
levant as as inconvenient.” 

“I may tel) you that one (jf the most valuabl 
achievcnienls of this war #br lilierty has been Ih 
liberation of the nation tr(»m the net-work of juridica 
and constitutional nineties iu which she was ii 
danger of being strangled. A free nation requires i 
free (iovernment, that is, a government free to inak 
and to unmake its !a\v$ and constitution as it goe 
along.” ^ " t 

“And who are the persons that exercise this free 
cloiu Por in the last resort it is alwi^ys person 
who do thing.s. 'And* even Dora, I gatlier, Uoesii’ 

do cvcrythiiig off her own hat !”. 

“Weil, I suppo.se that in the last resort it is Lb 
members of Government—I mean of the cabinet, tha 
is to say, of the War cabinet.” 

“And who,” I asked, “appointed the War Cabinet 
and conlerrcd upon it this freedom ?” 

“Forgive my apparent rudeness,” he replied, “bu 
you aie evidently out of touch with the spirit of ou 
times, or yo^^ wouldn’t ask such a question. Th 
War caliiuet could only come into existence iu on 
way, by virtue of that power c't self-detcrminatioi 

'whicli is tile essence ol true freedom.”. 

“But,’’ I broke in, “what about lilierty an 
making the world safe for democracy? la there o 
loss of liberty in the doing of Dora ?” 

“Not at all,” was Roxburgh’s answer. There i 
just as mucli liberty as ever— only it is concentrated a 
the top. U is as the poet sang : ‘Of old sat Freedot 

on the heights”.. — 19^(K by' Lucian, being reprint 

from the Londdb Nation. (Headley Bros., Kingswai 
W. C.). .. ■ 

Dora is the name affectionately given ii 
England to the Defence of the Realm Act 
Similarity, we may call our Defence of Indii 
Act (/ndia Defence Act), though it 
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associations are diftcrcnt from those e)f the 
name Ida in Tcnnj^son’s Acitoiie. 

War Truths- * 

The same book ^'1920'" predicts how hr 
1920, if the war lasts^ so long, the Slate 
would assume coni])letc control over the. 
intellectual and moral resources ol the 
British nation. The prophecy is only a 
sartfastic warning. 

“Truth is what helps to win the war. Dii'c(?tly I 
rtaliseri the supreme .si*piificancc of this uidgniei't, I 
saw.als ) how famously it fitted ou to that polilifal 
philosophy of Stale Absolutism, which .ame to U3 
from Fp>l)bs, uot from the Ciiarlatan as tlic 

men of Halhoj so hilsely taught... I felt myself a man 
With a mission, ami immediaicly offered to put at the 
disposal of the (loverninent a >»eneial .scheme for the 
pcoduction and distribution of war-truth, substitut* 
ing a really scientific mctliod for the clumsy empiri 
cisni of their censorship and warmev^s department... 
Thouj(h (juite early in the coullict wc pretended to 
regard it as a VVar of Ideas, it took soft’cral 
years heforc we were really prepared as a nation 
to mohilise upon this basis. W'e didn't sec at first 
that it^ a War of Ideas the State must have 
complete control over the intellectual and moral 
re.^ojjtccs of the nation... they went on some time 
suppressing and diictoring what they called ‘news’, 
and increb’ conniving at mub-violctice for the sup- 
piession of inconvenient t>pinions. This loTisc sham- 
voluntarism lasted for several years before it was 
lecogniscd how essential a war-service it was to drill 
ih' whole intellectual anc! spiritual forces of the 
nation into conifdctc harmony wit^ the supreme pur¬ 
pose of a Slate at war. A ?oiii| conference of the 
leaders of the Churches, the Universities, and the 
Press, was the instrument by ivhioli the War Council 
was at last inaucjU to sa^^ctiou a complete scheme 
of intellectual cohscripiion, the natural* concomitant 
of military and industrial conscription, in that it 
placed the ctiind as well as the bo<|y of all persons 
under military discipline... tnitli is a rawmateiial, 
infinitely tnaileahle and adaptable to purposes of 
State. Once grasp that notion, and the full potentia¬ 
lities of our Psychological Laboratory will become 
(juite clear. We begin by accepting the familiar dis¬ 
tinction, true for me, false for you. This idea of the 
rclatijty and adaptability of knowledge is then 
generalised and applied in the processes of our 
laboratory, hjr producing out of the snme raw 
material the separate truths which \va^ rcfjuircsfor 
the home consumer, the Ally, the neutral and the 
enemy. The crude llact is the tsatuc for all; every-^ 
thing deiJcnds upon the treatment... Given the aualy 
sis of the recipient, it becomes merely a i|uestion of 
preparing and applying the requisite Alloy.” “Alloy !” 

1 eNclaimed. “Do you mean that you deliberately 
falsify the facts ?“ at all," lie replied a little 

warmly, “you do ipjustice to the delicacy of our art. 
It is our duty to couy^ose the sort of news which 
it is good for the respective parties to receive, aud to 
mould the sentiments and opinions it is good for them 
to bold. And then wheu our expert taster says that 
we have got it just right, it is pumped into the uews- 

‘agcucics and the other publicity machines.The 

public mind must not be allowed to be confused or 
depressed by information wdiich, however accurate 
aud even interesting, Is uot nutritious. The same 
applies to all sorts of ppiniuu and discussion. 


As certain section of the public, you sec, la always 
eager for exact measured information, and W'e have 
a clever little group of trained nic^i from the Bchoob 
of fioonomics to give them what* they w’ant. But 
I have dared to reserve for mvsdf the most delicate 
and interesting of all the jobs." • 

“And what," I said, “may that he ?" 

“Why, the manulacluic ol the Myth.U is the 

mirage ol a world Iiemoci'a(*y rising instantcr from 
the fumes of the lihjod-soakfd battle-field. When¬ 
ever the vision gets a little dim, which happens 
sometimes as the war drags on, I get some great 
phrase-rtiaker of our slatesnieii to put in a few 
new bright touclies, or sometimes a vigorous 
journalisL will lend a hand. In one way or another, 
wc have managed so far to keep the fine old Myth 
in CNCclIeut repair. Vou have no notion what a 
lot of war-spirit it can be made to yield. When 
occasionally things look very Idack, I set tc^ work 
myself and jtut some new aUuremeut into the sub- 
sttyicc of the Alyth."— Ihid. 

War-Aims. 

“192G" h:is lliefollowingon war-aims:— 

“Surely our sjieecUes and replies to (iermany have 
made it evident that our aims arc the crushing of 
Prussian militarism, the liberation of subjcct-naiion- 
alitics, the rcstoralion of comjiiercd•territories, the 
cnthroiieniciit of public law in Ivurope, and making 

the woild saky'or democracy”. 

“.These Kiissiaii idealists still persist in pressing 

on us the policy of ‘No .Vnnexation.’ ” 

“but 1 thought we'tl accepted tha^Iong ago.” 

“So wc have. lUit only, you must rciiienihcr, as 
‘a matter of principle,’ and with the qualifications 
which that exjiression carries to jiractical statesmen. 
If wcjiad to do wltat you seem to reijuire, reduce the 
principle to terms of concrete War-.‘\ims, we should 
be at once ^ii the soup." • 

“I don’t jinderstand you. Surely no territorial 
ambitions ol ours brought us into the war. We shall 
get nothing out of it." 

“GUI I yusn’t thinking of what we were to get. 
Though, of course, there are those German colonies 
and those pickings in Asia and in Palestine. It would 
be awkward to explain how we didn’t want these 
things but coulda’t give them up now that Pro^vi- 
dcnce had put them under our trust ; and how that 
the British Lmpire was one lor the making of war, 
but fi\^^forlbc distribution of the loot. Neutrals 
simply can't be ^ot to sec the logic of the British 
litnpire. Wc ought to have an luqicrial Propaganda 
Campaign later uii, with a realJv coiujietcut stall 
fiom the War-Truth l 4 ’l>artmcnt, to drive home the 

meaning.” • 

“Then what’s the ditlicultv 

“Why,•just this. It compels us lo keep t<> that 
ii^niosphcrc of vague generalities of which you com¬ 
plain. Pot’if wc were to explain to all and sundry 
how tliiit our interpretation of the principle excluded 
all casc.s of ‘re-annexation’, ‘areas of legitimate aspi¬ 
ration’, ‘historic riglith', ‘defensive frontiers’, ‘terri¬ 
torial adjustments’, not to mention ‘colonies’, and 
that wt^oiily jiroposid the principle should be applied 
to the territory of enemy Powers, uot only Russians, 
but other focriisU sticklers for so-called consistency 
would gibe at ns."— 

Reprisals in 1920. 

The book called “1920” tries to give 
some idea ot what reprisals in 1920 might 
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K‘, if the war lasted so lon^^ and if Prus- 
ian militarism were not ])rcventcd from 
icfjiiirinj^ iitKUs])iitcd sway over the mind 
)f the Britisli nation. 

“...Marlow wa‘< the man wlio planned out tbe 
plcndid bombing excursion to Lcipsic on Kastcr Day, 
/hen our air-force j»ot above the (jei innn barra^jc and 
topped several thousand bombs on tbe great school* 
hildren’s procession—the most brilliant scoop of the 
ear.” yesterday he had conferred on fiim the 

ew order ol the Star of Hcthlchcm”... he began to 
ilate upon the Yeoman’s service rendered by the 
*ress in soothing the (jualms of the “sentimentalists” 
nd in showing how a conlinued execration of Hun 
lethods was (juite consistent with imitation of them, 
ndeed, the newspapers gave the nation a most 
erviceablc lead over the stile by poiuling out that 
rc we”C entitled to hate the Hun the more in exact 
Topiirtion to the moral turpitude oi every method 
irhich lie has forccrl ns to adopt ' 

“Hut,” again I interrupted, “no nation can force 
rtother to degrade itself.” “1 am sorry to seem 
ude,” retorted Dodson, “but your crude ethics, 
lausible as they appeared at first, were soon dis- 
bsed of by tbe Wcstininsta in a convincing judg- 
lent whicli I think 1 can remember: *\Ve cannot 
ivc the enemv the militarv and moral advantage of 
raclising on odr nation what we do^not practise on 
is’—a rendering of the (lolden Rule, the ccjuity and 
levatlon of which at once commended*, themselves to 
11 right thinking people.”—f/jjJ. 


Help from Australia to Fiji. 

An important letter has been rcccivc(.l 
)y Mr. C. F. Andrews from the Associa- 
:ion for the Protection of tlfc Races in» the 


^aeifie, whicli has taken up most 
horoughly the cause of the Indian women 


n I'iji. The Association 


has‘ heeii , in* 


:)fllcial communication with Mr. Edward 


<-nox, Chairman of the Colotval Sugar 
defining Couif)any. An interview with the 
Company was refused and in the Annual 
Report a slur was east on the loyalty of 
liose who were engaged in upholding the 
ights of the Indian women on the*Com- 
jany’s Estates. This charge Of seeking to 
itir up trouble in war time has recoiled 
ipon the Company itself, and it has been 
Dointed out t}\at this ha’s been the effect of 
:he Conijiany’s refusal to treat Indian 
women with proper regard to iliodcsty 
ind decency. Mr. Knox has replied briefly 
:o the Association’s letter of enquiry and 
lis rcpl^^ has been forwarded to the Fiji 
Ixovernmeht. It has received from that 


jovernment a long reply, which shows 
tiow unsatisfactory things have been in 
:he past, but there are now hopes of 
inproveinent. The Aseoeiation has deter- 
nined to on with this work for the 
Indians in Fiji till each wrong has been 
■ighted. 


A'persoaal letter has been received hy 
Mr. Andrews from which the following 
may be quoted 

*‘lhere have been difficulties and un 
'avoiilable d<‘]ays : at times it seemed as i 
the encm 3 " of humanity was going t( 
succeed. But those in Australia, wh< 
have been convinced of the justice of th' 
Indian cause, have remained staunch, 
think that there is going to he a distinc 
change for the better. The ‘matron 
([uestioi\ 1 regard ns w^-ll on the way t< 
settlement. But the reform ol the cooli' 
‘lines' themselves, which we must tnekl 
now, wdll be strongly opjioscd. It ha 
been (juite impossible to get the Austra 
lian daily press to take up the matter—th 

reason is not far to seek.I hrivc beci 

very glad, personall 3 % to have been givci 
an‘opportuujty of helping in fighting thesi 
llag^'ant outrages on /imHanitv in Fiji. W< 
have a lot Jihead of us yet. Vou will b' 
sorr 3 ' to hear that—(mentioning oge whr 
had given the greatest assistance) 
dangerously ill. I will give him you 
message when he is a little belter. I wil 
cable you if the matrons are to be appoint 
ed.” 

We are sincerely tha»dkful to the Austra 
lian ladies and gcntlC-mcn who arc takinj 
so much interest ir the welffire of Indian 
ill Fiji, and working with zeal to promot 
it. it is Mr. G. F. Andrews who rousc( 
the iuteresf of ou*r Aiistnilian friends in th( 
Fiji Indian problem. We have cause to b 
deeply gratefg.l to him. It mr.st be i 
source of unalloyed satisfaction for him t< 
find that his labours are bearing fruit, a 
is proved not onl 3 ^ by news received froK 
Australia but by the partial acceptance o 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya's resolu 
tion relating to indentured Indian laboui 
ers in the Crown colonics by the Goverii 
ment of India. 

Freedbm for Poland. 

The Irish Poet T. D. Sullivan hai 
written:— 

“Oh! freedom is a glorious tking ? 

Even so our gracious rulers say ? 

And what they say, I sure may sing, 

In ((uitc a legal proper way. 

They praise it up fvith all their might, 

And praise the tneu who seek it too,— 

Provided all the row and fight 

Are out in Poland 7'/i/gs'iu ihu ?'* 

''Thiggin ihit'^ is an Erse phrase mean 
ing **Doyoii amlcrstancl 
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The “Matterof Seditions ah9 Their 

Remedy^ 

One hears of seditions and other trj>ubles 
ihnost every day. And journalists and 
ntreaucrats write and speak of them foV 
;he passing hour and /^re forgotten. But 
here are men who wrote about them noh 
m]y for their own age, but for succeeding 
Lges, too. Let tis hear what one such 
^retit thinker has written. Racon writes 
u his essay “Of Seditions and Troubles’*’:— 

“.the surest \vay to prevent '•editions, is 

o take away the w/itltr of them. Tor if there be 
uel .prepared, it is hard to tell whence the spark 
hall come that shall set it on lire. The waiter of 
a«//7/o«.s is^of two kinds, much poverty and much 
liscoiitcnlwvni.’" 

In India their is initch of both [loverty 
rnd discontent. , 

Bacon also saj's in the •same essay: 
‘For the Kebcllions of the Belly ar^: the 
worst.” 

He suggests remedies too. 

“The first remedy or prevention is to lenttfve bv 
lb means possible that material eanse of sedition 
vlflercof we spake, '.vhich is want and poverty in 
he estate.” 

lie did not consider supj)rcsMon anti 
repression a sovereign remedy. He wrote : 

“.he that *irn¥,th thp humors back and 

nnketh the v/otind Ideed invyards, eiidangcrctli 
nalij'n ulcers and pernicious s>npostuniatioiis.“ 

^“Is India so Root?” 

In the courk’ of hi:* speech on^Sir William 
Meyer’s resolution on the war contribution 
:5ir Ocarge Lowndes, the.,La\v Member, 
asked: " * 

“My Lord, is India so poor when the balances 
rou have with the bankers in Ln^l.*Yiid ran up to 
r 83,000,000, upon which we shall dr'.w assuredly 
It the end of the war ?“ 

In thinking or speaking of the wealth 
or poverty of India, Englishmen and 
Indians have two Indias in view. When 
Englishmen tkink or speak or India’s 
wealth, they have in vitfw cither the Indiu 
of the Government of India of the India of 
Anglo-Indian merchants and bureaucrats. 
When wc think or speak of India’s pover¬ 
ty, we have in vi^w the India of the people. 
The balances with the bankers in England 
do riot belong to the people of India. 
These balances do not benefit our people; 
they do dot protect them from sun or 
rain or wind ; they do not cover their 
nakedness; they do not fill their bellies; 
they do not give them good water to 
drink, or irrigate their ficldvS ; they do not 
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finance their trade or industries; they d( 
not give them clean healthy villages anc 
towns, or provide them, with medica 
relief at need ; nor do they remove then 
illiteracy. The Law Member referred tc 
these balances to show that some peoples 
India is rich ; blit we arc sure if a non 
official Indian member had moved a re 
solution for increasing the grants foi 
education or sanitation, these balances 
would not have been trotted out, thc> 
would have remained out of sight, as the} 
are in far-away England. B}’^ the bye, noi 
to speak of any independent country, i* 
there any country in the British Empire 
except India which kce])s such* hug< 
balances in a foreign country for tin 
benefit of foreigners ? 

India’s Poverty. 

The abysmal depth of India’s povertj 
may not satisfy the Law Member, bfli 
there have been other Englishmen wh( 
have been of a different opkiion. Let us 
(|Uote some of them. They shall be o 
various kimls. 

Bengal, whieli practically means Calcutta 
has headed the second Indian war loan 
KYidcntl 3 % therefore, Calcatta is a rid 
city, the richest in Bengal, if not in India 
But it is mainly the Anglo-Indian mcr 
chants and the Marvvaris who are rich 
notthejnass of the people, even «a Cal 
cutta. In proof whereof, we give th< 
following extract from the Imiiati am 
I^astern Enjyineer (a British-owned anc 
British-cclilcd monthly) for July 1914 :— 

“It Is usually assumed that, being a great cit} 
a large Indian ci^ is therefore wealthy. The convers 
is really the case. The average wealth of the i/bit 
comprising such a city is very low : absurdly low o 
a Western basis. In Calcutta, for example, the avei 
age yielfl per itibabitani for municipal purposes ma 
be placed at abiiut llis. per head, while in London 1 

is more like Co-lOs. per head..\gain, the 12s. pe 

head, although greatly less than the Londoner’ 
contribution, is an infinitely larger j)ruportion of th 
average individual wealth.” 

TI](f Investor's Review ^avc the follow 
sng indirect testimony a few years ago : 

“He#l “the holidaying bureaucrat” 1 lives far awa 
among the foot-hills of the Himalayas for the greutc 
part of the year, and to him India, the* real India, i 
only vaguely known a haze-covered-^lllndscapc in tfa 
far distance. Cou\trt, however, th^ngures of thi 
budget into the conventional rupee amf try to wor 
out what they mean to the masses who find tli 
money. A revenue of .CTd,751,01)0 is ccjulvalent t 
nearly llOl million rupees. Now this money has t 
he raised chiefly, if not entirely, from the populatio 

of India ditectly under British rule,.The avera^ 

earnings of this population, leaving out of accoun 
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he snuill and diminishing number of llic well-to-do, 
uniioL be put at much more Ilian 50 rupees per 
tirmui, and we will assume that one huiiian being 
n every three is earning tliis average wage—that is 
o say, we jnit the lamilies at an average ol three 
[iclufling the Ijreac! winner, instead of the ti\c usually 
niplo^'ed by slalistics-builcUTS in this rountry. Ou 
his liusis the taxation comes to about 15 rupees per 
timily, or roughlv three months* earnings ot ilie one 
vho woiks. Thfit is alioul what the brilliantly 
onstrueted bureaucrat’s budget tor our Itidiau 
nipirc comes to, w hell brought down towards the 
nromantic fact. Is it possible to be sangiiiiu about 
he future of British India under eonditiuns such as 
his calculation implies ? 

Take apain, another ])iece of indircet 
jvidcnce. It is well known that India is 
:hc o^ily couiilrv in the world where 
da^jue in an e])ideniie form has raged for 
;he last twenty-two years. Now, plague 
^eing a jiovcrty-disease, it can find a hos- 
litable abode for well-nigh a tpiarter of a 
‘cntury only in a very poor eountr\'. Dr. 
Simpson, late health ofheer of the C.alcntta 
uiinieipality, says in his work on Plague : 

“The plague, rtow as (ormerly, i.s largely a disease 
if the poor, and perhaps falls proportion,alcly more 
cavily than any other inlection on the .lower strata 
t society. At one time, it acijuired the name of the 
leggars’ disease, at another the poor plague, and 
.t another tniscrfii' wor/tus. 

“Ur, Cabiadis in contrasting the immnnit}^ of 
Cerbela with the prevalence of plague in IJilluh at- 
ributes the ditierence to the prosperous conditifin of 
he inhabitants ot the former place, ‘even the poorest 
lass enjoying a meat-diet, and to the spacious and 
vell-air»l houses, though the streets are narrow and 
rooked.’’ 

We will now (juotc some direct evidence. 
Vlr. Ranisny Mncdonaltl says^ in The 
\wnkenw/^> oflndhi : fiopiilar edition, ]>. 
)1 ; 

“For days atid days one goes through the land and 
ees^nothing hut thin bodies foiling, toiling, toiling, 
fudging, trudging, trudging ; or pinched bodies wor- 
hipping, worshipping, worshipping, with a sodness 
hat one secs in no other temples. Jnftia is the home 
T the poverty-stricken.” 

Mr. Keir Ilnrdie, Al. P., ha^ written as 
ollows in ''hidm : Iiiijjivhsioits ant/ 

2 ud edition : 

“The real rat-plague, then, in India, is poverty,. 

'he emaciated, bloodless body ot the ryot lias nd’ 
ilague-resisting power, and so the tell disease finds 
;im an easy victim.” • 

Messrs. 'Ramsay Macdonald and Iveir 
ilardie's opinions may be dismissc;d as 
:liose of stinking labourites. Let us, 
.herefore, (j[Uote the opinion of one more 
)Icssed by fortune. The extract given 
jelow is from **Indhi tuidcv Ripou : .1 Pvi- 
-aic Diary, By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt.” 

‘‘Unlees I have wholly tailed to make my reasuiiing 
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clear, Headers of these essays will by this time hav 
under‘5tood that, in niwwer to the question propouncl 
cd at the c>iiiset ot this inquiry—namely, whether th 
iionnecl on between England and India is of profit V 
the Indian people ; and to the further questio; 
\thelhcr the Ituliaii people regard it as of profit— 
have come to conelusious on the whole favorable I 
that connection. 

“My argument, in a few W'ords, has been this 
seeking the bniaiicc of good and evil, 1 have found, o 
the one h.and, a vast economic distuibance, causes 
partly by the selGsh commercial policy of the Eiijlflis 
(mvcpimcnt, partly by the no less sellish evpeiidilur 
of the I’.nglish oilicial class. 

“4 have found the Indian pc*.isantrv poor, in som 
districts to starvation, deeply in debt, and withou 
the means 'of improving their jiosition ; the wcaltl 
accumulated in a few great cities and in a few ric 
hands ; the public revenue .•spent to a »’argc cxleu 
abroad, and by .an ab.sentce r»ovcrnracnt. I liav 
been unable to convince mysc.b that the India of 188 
is not a poorer country, take it altogether, than i 
was a htinilrcd yeaT;s ago, when vve fust began t 
maiifigc its t'inam.es. 

"()n the other side, I have foutid an end jiut to tli 
internecine w’uis of former, days, peace establishes 
security for life given, .and .a settled order of thing 
on which men cun count. 1 have ne.ver heard a imtiv 
of India underrate the advantage ot this, no. of tli 
corresponding enlranchisenient of the mind from il 
bondage in which it used to He.” *• 

We will cuneliule with the testimony o 
Sir I'redtHck Troves, Bart., (;.c.v.o., c.u. 
1 , 1 . i>. He was Sergeant-Surgeon to Kinj 
Edward \TI, serves* His Majesty Kinj 
(k’orge too, in'the .Came capacity, ilewai 
specially retained <7y the Government t( 
go to the Hoer War, and was Lord Rceto] 
of Aberdeen UtiivOrsity^ He ha 

[uiblivshed several Iniotvs of travel, being j 
much-travellcd man. Tliis gives his opi 
nion great weight., According to the Dailj 
Mail Year Book he is “busy on war work.’ 
One of his books of travel is **Tbc Othe 
Side of the Lantern" Irom which we maki 
the extracts given below : 

“India leaves on the mind an impression c 
poorness and iiiclancholy, even if in certain district 
cuHivatlDn is luxuiiant, and if, after the rams, Ih 
country is hrilkant with blossoms which no meadow 
in Ivngland can produce.” , 

“Sadder than the copulr^' are the common peopl 
6f it. They are ican and weary-looking, thcl 
clothing is scanty, they all seem poor, un 
‘toiling for leave to live.’ They talk Utile an 
laugh less. Indeed, a smile, except on the face of 
child, is uncommon. They tramp along in th 
dust w'ith little apparent object <5thcr than to tramj 
Whither they go, IJeuveu knows, for they look lik 
men who have been wandering lor a century. Thei 
meagre ligurcs are found against the light ot tfa 
dawn, and move acrofis the great red sun as it set 
in the west, and one wonders if they still tramp o 
through the night. ’ 

“They appear feeble and depressed,. 

“The country w'ould seem to be overrun by 
multitude of men, women and children, all ot abou 
the same degree- a little below the most mcagr 
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luilort, and a little alxivt* the reacli '<1 

arvation." • 

“.At iiiffbt there is no datk alley without the 

eeping fij^ure of the homeless man.” . 

“These arc some of the pjreat hordes who 
their lean bodies victims for the yearly saciiticc 
lulera, famine, and plague. Plague will slay l-’O.OOO 
. a week, cholera will destroy ten times that number 
a year, and the famine of one well-renicmhcred 
me accounted for rive'and*a*quarter millions of dead 
:ople.'* 

Other similar opinions have ])cen 

noted, but ciii hotio ? The tyi)ieal British 
ureauerat and the typical liritisli mer-. 
hant would remain unconvineeil in S])jte 
d* eyklenee piled on evidence. As lor cur.- 
incin^.our own eountrymen, that is un- 
lecessary*; lor the vast nnijority o\ them 
.re themselves poor and see poverty on all 
ides. Whatever Ibi^disiimeii may or may 
lOt say, our peo[)le know; Iroiii personal 
xj)crienee that they are ]V)()r.* 

We have spoken above <»! the typical 
British merchant, for sweeping; eritieisins 
d'classes orm^ii are not likely to be entire- 
y Lrift', and tlure is evidence to show that 
here may be some British mei'cliaiits in 
)ur midst who think that the masses of 
he people have not had a chaiv’c under 
British rule. For instance, Sir Daniel 
lamiltoii is rej)(>rted to have said in the 
aairse of a speech tho othej' day : 

“As the holder of a few^ute* mill shares, I feel 
Lshained to look a jute grower in the lace. Tlmt wc 
lumld be raking in lon per cent, dividends while he 

son his be.'ftr.-c^ds.does not’tally with British 

jeas of fair-play.” “BufVliat* the juy growers arc 
ufieriiig now is what the masses of India more or 
ess sutfVr.from the day they take up liic’s burden tiil 
he day tiicy lay it down. Itts aVondition of things 
hat can be tolerated no Ion;>er and it is not a credit 
o British rule that it has been tolerated so long.” 

Mr. W. W. Pearson in England. 

The friends of JMr. W. W. f*earsou will 
Jt* glad to kmnv that he has arrived safely 
u England and is staying at his own home 
in Manchester. Ilis health Iia« very much 
improved ancJ'.he is under treatment and 
advice from the Liverpool School Of 
Medicine for Tropical Diseases. He is tak¬ 
ing up work among the soldiers, of a 
social and educational character, in con- 
Qcxion with tha soldiers’ camps near his 
Manchester home. 

America and Alcoholic Drinks. 

The American Food Administration has 
decided that all breweries in the United 
States must close on December 1. The whole 
of the Dominion of Canada is also now 
under prohibition. 


Tims in two great Western countries 
where people were accustomed to drink, 
prohibition is shortly^ going to be the rule.* 
in India, of which the vast majority of the 
peo])le never drank s])irituous liquors, the 
drink revenue is on the increase, and the 
Government of India rchised to declare, 
as suggested by the Ilon’hlc Mr. B. N. 
Sarma, that tlic goal of its excise policy 
was prohibition. 

A Sin and its Expiation. 

“Gor/i mere Jntu (kin" is a proverbial 
expression current among Bengali Hindus. 
Hindus C(insi{ler the killing of a cow a 
grc'at sin, and the proverl) ridicuWs the 
aftempt to <‘xpiate the sin ol eow-killing 
by the gill of a pair r>f shoes. One is 
lemindcd of this ])rovcrb by the decision 
ol the boiubay (iovernment to Spend the 
excess firoilts on the sale oi country spirits 
in promoting education, sanitation, iS:c. 
It is, however, the !)est use that can be 
made of sqch ill-gotton gahis. But the 
jiity is what the Education and Sanitation 
Departmeifts do in the way ol making 
men iiitellecLimlly, morally and physically 
lit, is undone by the Excisy Department 
by mrdving them iutelicctually, morally 
and piiysically unfit. 

A'Non-Brahman Supporting Home Rule. 

It is proclaimed by the SydcnhaiTi gang 
in Engkaml and tlieir jackals in the Anglo- 
lifdi.an press that the uon-Bralimans are 
solidly (y)j)osed to Home Rule and that 
Dr. Nair is tlie representative' spokesman 
of that community. It has been repeatedly 
proved that siich is not the case. We gjve 
one more proof. 

M^r. M. N. Veiikataswami, M.R.A.S., 
and * Mcinl:)t*r of the British Folklore 
Society, is a distinguished non-Brahman. 
He o))enly avows that he is a Pariah, a 
caste even lower and therefore even more 
representative of the depresstM classes than 
Dr. Nair’s. Ilis father, Air. Nagloo, rose by 
.sheer ability and organising power from 
the lowest rank in life to be the owner of 
the llrst European hotel at Nagpur. Mr. 
Veiikataswami himself has received a good 
bhiglish education and written very read- 
. able linglish books, like the Lik of Nagloo 
(reviewed by us in February 1909), the 
Story of Bobhili and a neat volume of 
Folk Storks from India just published at 
Madras. This cultured non-Brahman sent 
a representation to the Secretary of State 
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Kvlicn in indin [2'A March 101S) advocating 
Flortic Rule. We quote his very words :— 

“Tlnf Pariahs ut*i a mucii persecuted and >nali/;(ued 
acc from atiiiciuity down to the present time. . . . 
'he Depressed Classes in the various parts ol India, 
loinhay and Poona to wit,—waited in deputation 
n your honotu* and recjucstcd that self-government 
le granted to India, while the Atidhra-Dravida Sabha 
if Madras, (also a Depressed class coiiimunitT) 
cquested that self-government be tioi granted, 
'he persecution of the Pariah is (therefore) much 
renter in Southern Prcsulcney Ilian in any other 
lart of the country ; and the poor fellows, being 
,fraid that the persecution would be very mucli 
reater were the higher casfes invested with addi- 
ional power, showed a decided hatred against self- 
ovcrnuient. . . . Ibit why tlie non-lirahmans of 
hat very country, with no less a personage than 
)]•. Nair at their., head, should show an unfriendly 
attitude towards self-government , is diflicult to 
nderstand. * 

Hut I, for one, connected bv tics of blood with 
he Uustern section of the Andhra Dravidians, . . . 
>eg to state as iny humble opinion that the tirade 
hut is going on against Home Rule at the hands 
if my own people, is improper, and most respectfully 
ubmit at the same time that seif-governmcnl is the 
test form of government for the development of 
tidia in its various stages of progress,", . . and pray 
hat it may be granted in full measure. When the 
iroad example of Booker Washingt6'n*s country, 
vhich has done so much for the depressed classes 
tf that great democratic c<iuntry, is bcf<>rc my mind's 
yc, I believe in ^elf-govcrnincut as 1 believe In my 
iwn existence.” 

He then intakes some concrete supges- 
lions for improving the c6ncIition of his 
:aste-vicn ; hut these do not involve con- 
ititutional changes. 

Education of Girls and Women 
in Assam- 

The following note appearing in the 
^owinomYcnl of the IGth August 1918 
tviil give some idea of the present state of 
[Jducation of Girls and Women in Assam ; 

“For the first time two Assamese ladies hav^. taken 
he B.A. degree of the Calcutta Dnivert?itv tins year ; 
ind we arc glad they have passed with honours in 
Sanskrit. This fact, how^ever, shows the very back- 
vard state of Woinca's education in Assam. It is 
inderstood there are no High Schools for girls in 
Vssam at this distance of time, and girls wdio are 
LDzious to secure Hiiglish education have \.n go to 
Calcutta at considerable expense. Such a state yf 
hiugs must naturally retard the progress of women's 
education in Assam. It is high time that the Oovern* 
nent and the public take steps to form the first High 
school for girls at the earliest opportunity.” 

Ninety years have rolled hy, singe the 
British have taken to their hands the reins 
of the government of Assam, and that 
within such a long period not a single high 
school has been opened for the education 
3 f the Assamese girls and only two 
Assamese ladies have graduated this year 


ironi'-thc (!lalcutta University do not really 
reflect any cre(Kt on the part of th< 
Government or on the people. 

' Hindu Intercaste Marriage Validating 

Bill. 

Mr. Vithalbhai jhaverbhai Patel’s Bil 
for validating marriages between Hindu! 
of different castes, is thoroughly sound ii 
principle. It simply provides that mar 
riages Ijctwccn Hindus of different castes 
shall be considered valid^ notwithstanding 
any pixwsdent custom or interpretation o! 
Hindu law to the cuntrar 3 ^ It has man} 
delects, inasmuch ns it says nothing as 
to whether the parties to such marriage! 
must not have anv other wife or husband 
living, whether l.hcv must not he minors 
But such defects may be removee 
wlicn the lUII is considered in select com 
inittee. In moving foi leave to introduci 
the Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council 
Mr. Patel said in part :— 

1 beg to move for leave to introduce a BiH“t' 
provide that marriages between Hindus of diO'efeti 
castes arc valid. Under the existing Hindu Law a 
interpreted’ in Courts of Law, parties to a Hindi 
marriage must be of the same caste, otherwise th 
marriage is invalid unless it js sanctioned by custom 
Therefore suits by ciHier uarty for restitution of cod 
jugal rights or by the .^ifc for maintenance or it 
herltance or by the'children for inheritance, successioi 
or possession arc not maintainable. This interpreta 
tion, mv Lord, enteils sciious hardships in indivtduQ 
cases, as 1 have stated in the object aild reasons, 
shall only ijs-ote two instances in support of ui; 
statement. 

The first instauec which he qucAcd wa! 
that of a Hindu lady who married out o 
her caste when she was sixteen, and livec 
with her husband for 25 years, and had 
eight children by her. She was then dis 
carded hy her husband. But evem th( 
High Court of Bombay could give her n( 
relief, owinyj to the current interpretatior 
of Hindu ^law and legal technicalities 
After citing anoither cas^, Mr. Pate 
'proceeded to observe:— 

Apart from these hardships in individi^^al casei 
marriage forms the substratum of the whole order c 
civil life, and upon the contracting of the best poi 
sible marriages depends the happiness of home, th 
strength and sclf-rcspcct of the people and the self-reli 
unce and progress ol the natioot All unnecessary obf 
tacles to such marriages must have of course evil cficcti 
and obstacles on the< ground that the parties do no 
belong to the same caste, are detrimental in mor 
ways than one. They seal up the compartments c 
caste. They maintain the process of continual in 
breeding and generate defective, helpless and despoo 
dent progeny. The evils of child marriage 'and for 
lorn widowhood, of sales, purchases and exchange 
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nd even hires? offfirls to be loitipor.iry wfver., ofc due 
o them, they perpetuate eastqp, some so small ns 
ei>»ht (lersons, atid they are responsible for 
iccstuous marriages, j)oly«a!ny where tlierg ir, a* 
Liperfluity of girls, and lioiiieless iniijiora! life W’hcrt* 
here is a dearth of girls. These and otiier evils act> 
nd react upon one another, and all evila arc strength- 
tied to multiply furtiier evils. • 

The necessity for a cliangc in the present law is felt* 
1 many cpiarters. The most ortlmdox even know 
ow dilfioiilt it often b?comw*s to find a suitable match 
ir their datighters and sons within their caste, and 
Tiw there are so niarty ill-matched unions resulting 
1 violations of marital duties, miseries ami Sl^cial 
ragedus, how sisters an ! brothers compete to ca*ch 
ueh a match for their children an'l (juarreis nrjse 
i*twcon them and they become lite-hmg en. .nies ; lu>w 
dtlovvcrs ami men of advanced ago either marrv 
ttle gills or jreniain unmarried and deviate from the 
atlis of healthy moral life, the inlliionce (d’ which on 
heir children and Mirroundings they do not think of 

r care lor. Sales, purclmses, and exchanges of 

rides and coinjnilsory dowries are disliked even by 
lariy of the orthodox of the caste ; bi^ they' arc hclp- 
;ss. 

IvJncalion, travel, contact In cities with people ot 
thcr caste-i a«nl such cau.ses have widened the out- 
lok of the younger generations whose ideas ot mur- 
i.age, hftme and life generally arc broader, and they 
cs' ut the evils 1 have lueiUioricd : but they are help- 
.•?s« 

It may be that large castes are not so much ancoi- 
d by I he present law as the small c.istcs ; but the 
limber ot large castes is small. In provinces like 
hijarat from whicii 1 come, they arc all small castes, 
nd they are iniicli afi’e ted by such a law. Isay 
lowever that even If ones orovijice or one caste is 
Lftected, the law should not rnmaiij as it is. 

I do not mean to assert That as soon as the 
equisite law is enacted, there will be nothing left to 
ornc in the w#y of suitable marriages. 

But the (liflicuHies^wonUl tlicji be such 
IS private iiidividiuils mig^ht he expected 
:o suriiujuiit. ^ •« 

Maharaja Sir Maiiindra Cliautlra Nandi 
vas the first to oppose even the iutroduc- 
don of the Bill, lie is a pillar of the newly 
[larted National Libcrul League. He 
nad/^ himself responsible for the view that 
:he Bill “will make for disintegration, and 
s likely to act prejudicially to the best in- 
,erests of societyhow. hi! did not 
:xplain. He Altered many other plati- 
;udes. But we fire thankful to him for* 
idmitting that it was “a Bill which ccr- 
ain sections of the people at least think 
Icsirablc and necessary for the wcll-heing 
)f the body-politiic and the progress of the 
. ommunity.” 

' Mr. B. D. Sukul spoke as an alarmist, 
le cx|)ressed the opinion that the Bill 
would introduce a radical change in Hindu 
aw, (which is not true), and would 
>reed disintegration in IJiudu society. 
Chat is not our opinion. We think, on the 
:oatrary, that such a bill would make for 
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the conscrv'ation and solidarity of Flinch 
society’ : as many would be enabled bj 
siu-h a law to remain within its pale win 
might otherwise leave it. Mr. ^jukul evei 
dragged the War into the debate. He sak 
the masses were furnishing recruits ; noth 
ing should be done to alarm them. Hi 
imagination ran rif)t so far that he wa 
even reminded of the S^epoy Mutiny ! IL 
also quoted Sir Kcgiruild Craddock’ 
opinion as to the two conditions whiel 
social legislation must satisfy before hav 
ing the support of fiovernmcnt. At j 
snl)se(iuent stage of the deliatc Mr. Srini 
vasa Sastri sliowcd the unsotindness anc 
untenableness of Sir Reginald's position. 

Sir W. \'ineent explained the position o 
tVoverniucnt, wlio were prepared to aceep 
the motion for leave to introduce tlr 
Bill and to circulate it for the expression o 
jniblic oi)inion. 

Mr. (h S. Kliaparde supported the in 
troduction of the Bill. He clearly appcarcc 
to favour -the inelu.sion in ^ind keeping; 
within the fold of Hinduism as man^ 
persons as possi])lc. He did not at all view 
with ajiprehension the formation of new 
castes or subcasles as the result of inter 
marriages. He seemed to be in too grea 
a dread of fortune-hunters, and said tha 
he intended tol^roposcan amendment a: 
tlie proper time excluding the children o 
such marriages from inheriting auT’cstra 
property! He forgot that Hindu covert! 
to other faiths do not lose their right t( 
ancestral* prof)erty. He expressed Hu 
opinion that Mr. I’atcl’s “proposal is nol 
only not against the Hindu law, but in ni^ 
Imiiible judgmtiiL it really promotes tin 
object of the Hindu law. The Hindu lav 
does «ot like to drive anybody out of iti 
fold.” * 

Mr. Khajiardc went on to observe 

“It has been said that this hill is inopportune an< 
that vve have got larg<?r (piestions ami ought not ti 
deni vi’ith this. I humbly submit \haL this is th 
proper t^me. We have n maxim, ‘lie who seek 
etjuity, must do eipiity.’ H we seek for sclf-govcrn 
iTiont and nil these higher powers, I believe wc shouh 
be prepared to grant them to our own people in i 
peaeefuT manner. Hotli Ironi the point of view c 
expedieney as well as tioni the ])oinL of view of thi 
Hindu law as it really Is and Hindu sentiment ns i 
really obtains, 1 hijiubly submit that this lUll shouk 
*be admitted.” 

Raja Sir Kampal Singh’s oppositioi 
was based on grounds somewhat difftTcnl 
from those of the other oppositionists. H< 
frankly said that he himself did not believe 
in the caste system of the Hindus. Hi 
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believed that so ]on«: as Hindus remained 
•Hste-riddeu they would not be able to 
idvancc in civilisation and occupy an 
exalted ^■)Ositioti atnonij nations. He even 
admitted that “the Ihil has the sap[)ort 
of reason and lotfie.” But lie confessed 
that lie eonfonned to caste rules ; but that 
was to lead the masses ^pMdu.iliy to the 
destined f^oal. This is a false philfjSf)])hy 
ofsoei^il ]iroi^rcss wliieh has been re[)ea- 
tedly projioiinded, and refuted aj^aiii 
and ai^ain. History does not furnish any 
exam])Ie of social iiroj^ress effected without 
some person or persons leadin.^' the vaii- 
;^uard in aetnal practice and runnin.t; the 
risk thereby ol social oljloqtu', persecution 
or ostratdsm. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri said : “1 rise to 
sipjnify my consent to the introduction of 
this liill.“ Accordintj to him the Sastras 
siaiiction and discountenance 

pnU/h>in:i marriai^i’s. In Ills opinion the 
kind of marii*iafj:cs soutjht to be validated 
by this Bill should be of a civil’nature, the 
parties should Ijc adults nr not below a 
certain a^e, the marriat^cs sliould be 
monof^amous, and divorce wtndJ have to 
be introduced! He thoufj^ht that the atti¬ 
tude of the (b^vernment towards reform 
inovcmeuts was over-eauti(ius. He ri<^litly 
Jield Hiat vSir Kep^inald Craddock’s'first 
condition of Government support, to social 
legislation, namelv, that an overwhelming 
majority of the fieople concerned should be 
in favour tif it, was an impossible condi¬ 
tion. He showed that the second condi¬ 
tion for such support laid down by Sir 
Reginald, namely, tliat tiov(;,rnment can be 
iiTfavour of such le(j[islation when there is 
an outrage on the fundamental laws of 
humanity, had not lieen oljscvvecl ki‘prac¬ 
tice. As an example he said that the 
Caste Disabilities Kemoval Act of ISoO 
was not passed to ol)vi« tc any outrage on 
the fundamental laws of humanity. He 
advised Mr, Patel to wait for the forma¬ 
tion of the reconstituted council ainj- 
introducc it there ; but .said that if he 
insisted on introducing it now, it hud 
his support. 

Mr. K. Rangaswaniy Ayyangnr 

opposed the introduction df the BilH lie. 
said custom should precede law, but Mr. 
Patel was trying to reverse the process. 
The observation was true to some extent. 
But we should take cognisance of facts and 
not be Jed simply by abstract theories.- 
Eliodu society as at present constituted 


tolerated the practice of illicit and disre* 
putable connections between persons of 
^diflerent castes and even sects, but wculd 
not tolerate legitimate and honorable con¬ 
nections between such parties. Certain 
Hindu Mahanijas and other persons ol 
distinction or no distinction are publicly 
known to have even Mnsalman and 
Christian mistresses ; but Hindu society 
does not ostracise or [lersecute them. It 
would however, ostracise persons who 
married nitside their oWn castes, and the 
hiw as i.*: stands would practically RUi)porl 
such ostracism. Under the circumstances 
how can any custom grow with w'hich res¬ 
pectable persons can have anything to do ; 
We say ivsjtrcinhJc persons advisedly. Foi 
in Bengal, in ^he case of the Baishual: 

marriage between persons of diftereni 
Hindu castes is a recognised custom. Buf 
the Baishnab caste is' lookeil down upon 
and a proverb says that pne becomes ci 
nostiim (Baislmab) when one loses caste 
— /Vf Jjnrnic nosLctin, Considering all tlKS( 
circumstances, we think there should' b( 
a validating and permissive law recognis 
ing inteivastc marriages. Mr. Ayyangai 
feared that Mr. Patel’s Bill might lead or 
to a Bill validating .vatcr-racial marriages 
Wc say, why .note In these days, it i; 
only men who are very ignorant of th( 
past history of India who think that then 
have not been an}^^ v/tr 2 k'i-s}inkiirs anc 
jati-sankiii’s among Hindus. Hindu societj 
has abst)r})ed many foreign races anc 
tribes, varioUslyi- considered ol Greek 
Mongolian, Kolarian, Scythian, Persian 
Hun and other stocks. There is not i 
single Hindu caste in India which has whai 
is called “pure” blood. Ihire blood is i 
myth in the science of anthropology. *■* Th< 
existence, at present, among Hindus o 
hundreds (fi castes can be explained onij 
on one of two suppositions: (t) that tin 
existence at any ^•^ime of only four Hindi 
'castes was a myth; or ( 2 ) if there evei 
were only four Hindu castes, there musi 
have been innumerable intercaste marriage! 
to give rise to so many other castes. 

Say what orthodox Ilindns will, itii 
an infamous and outrageous arrangemcn 
which tolerates the presence in Hindu so 
ciety of licentioiis scoundrels who degradi 
and dishonor and put the brand of infamy 
on women of their own caste or othei 
castes or sects by forming illicit connec 
tious with them, but which will not toler¬ 
ate a man who lloaours^ womanhood and 
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who would, therefore, if he loved*a wc^man 
of a caste different from liis own, f^ortn a 
awful nnd honorable connection with her 
oefore thinking of having the and’ 

advantage of her company.' 

Pandit Madan MohanMaluviya thought 
that the general sense of the Hindu eom- 
nunity would be opposed to the bill. Ik ' 
'eferred to what happened in the case 
)f ’Mr. Ilhupendranatli Hasirs bill and 
lionght that ndtiiing had happcnerl in 
•he course of the last six years to make the 
ntroduetion of another bill ol‘ the sainc 
lort expedient. But as Sir George Ivowiuies 
)ointed .out later on, the scope of Mr. 
Paters bill was much narrower than that 
A Mr. Basil. 

Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru accorded a 
'ordial and warm supiiort to the measure, 
k* ridieuleil the idea of lliud*u society or 
lindii religion being in danger in efuise- 
picnce of such a There have been 

loeial laws passed before in rcs[)ect of 
vliich'also similar cries bad been raised, 
)uc Hindu s()eiety still remains in<aet, 
-.awyers know how judicial interpretations 
lave been practically changing Hiydu law, 
Old Hindu society has tolerated such 
nterfereiiees with lUndu law. Dr. Sapru 
coifed a point when h said : 

“Hut, my boM, those who ^rititisc this measure, 
am afraid, entirely misuiKlcrstand the scope of the 
ill. It is not really ati inv.asioii upon orthodox^'. 

: is really mcifut fpr the prote^iiiin of those who are 
ot prepared to subscribe tf) all’the conditions and 
:ueuts of orthodoxy. H orthodoxy is entitled to 
rotecLion^ so are those who do^ not subscribe to 
rthodoxy.’ • *• 

Dr. Sapru tliouglit that the points raised 
)y Mr. Sastri were side-issues. These can 
>c settled in select eomraittee. 

Mr. Surendranath Banerjea said : “I am 
II very deep sympathy with the objects of 
he bill.’* Jlut he was not in favour of 
browing an apple of discord,before tlie 
►eopleat the present juncture. It would 
;ad to agitation and* controvcr.sy, it • 
rould lead to excitement : He counselled 
vaiting*for the reconstituted council, and 
ppOsed the introduction of the bill now. 
knerally it is the, ofheial classes who are 
norc afraid or pretend to be more afraid 
d agitation or exAteraent thap the leaders 
►f the people. In the pres(;aL case Govern- 
dent was not afraid, but Mr. Banerjea 
vas. 

And as Mr. M. A. Jinnah, who spoke 
lext, .observed, it was “an irony of 
ate that niy friend Mr. Surendranath 


Banerjea, who has been agitating for th 
last 40 years and more, should be so mud 
afraid of agitation and unrest.” 

Mr. Jinnah jiroeecded to observe tha 
personally lie would go much further thai 
Mr. Dealers bill. Liberty *of eonseieno 
ought to'be granted to individuals. Ke 
garding the talk of requiring overwhelm 
iiig majorilie.s in favotir (jf social enact 
inent.s, he asked wlietlier Government was 
guided by the sense of the majorit 3 ^ if 
other matters. “And is the Government 
going to stand by and allow the inajorit 3 
to oppress the minoritj' ?” In the present 
ease. Government was responsible tor tlu 
growtii of the lninorit 3 ^ , 

. Mr. B. N. Sarma said :— 

*'l urn in hearly ngrceincMit with the. principU-i 
untlerlying bill.” “A si'ction oi the educates 
cuinmuiiitv believes in the ItindriniLMUal spiritua 
doctrines of iliiiduisiii, but does not believe in ik 
sacrfdcharacteroftlieuuitna.ee law.s as at preseu 
understood by die Uuidiis.” ‘‘Arc we to diive then 
out ot the Hindu fold “Arc we to^’umpel them t< 
sa\' that they afro not Hindus in order that they maj 
coutract a le-^al valid marriage 

In Mr. Sarina’s opinion radical altera 
tions in the bill were needed. He counsel 
led dela 3 ', and the introduction of the bill 
in the reformed councils. 

Sir (kf)rge, Lowndes, Law Member 
explained that Sir \V. Vincent did not say 
that the J'ate of the bill would depenr^upor 
the majoriity of the opinions received. Aftci 
po?litiiig out the tliflercnec between Mr, 
Basil’s l)iil and the i)l*esent one, he proceed¬ 
ed to observe : 

"In most cases where xvc are asked to lepiislat 
with rc^^ard to (questions which touch the Hindi 
religion (and sonicliiucs the Miiliair.mudnn rcligiifii) 
we are told that it is only ^oing buck to the old law*, 
that w'g shall only he restoring the law of the ancient 
s/ra.stras •which dias been over ridden by the Priv> 
Council or by the Courts In India. That is the com 
mon argument. The curious thing is that this is the 
exact ojipositc of that ixisilit n- So far as marriages 
between a Hindu man of one caste and a Hindu 
woman of a lower caste .ire coneetued, they wen 
allowed 1^' the ffhntslr/ts in India during the whole 
of the licst ])eriod ol Hindu history. They were not 
iHiIy legal but they were rccogniscil as such bv every 
great writer on the subject.” 

Mr. •vlalaviva.—That is not correct. 

Sir ti. b.—‘‘I believe it is (|uitc currcck” 

Mr. Malaviya—“Toi 3000 years it has not been 
so.” • • 

• SirG. L—“My Hon'ble friend Is very brave, and 
iny Ilon’blc friend Mr. Ayynngar was braver still, 
thougli 1 fancy with a very j-light knowledge of tlu 
subject. He ve: tured to (juotc Maim as laying down 
that such marriages were impioper. A'ow, Mann 
as my Ilon’blc friend ought to know, is prol)al) 
!y a conglomeration of texts belonging to a great 
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nniibfi of iliflercnt periods. 1 can point tjul to my 
lon'hfc friend Mr. Ayyangar and to the llou’ble 
'audit passages in Mann which diroelly recognise 
lie legality of sifili inatriages and the succession of 
iro(«Tlv under llicm It i.s not certain to wliat 
iciiod the later texts belong, but they are clearly 
(»t of the same period as the others. Mann, it is 
rue, contains one or two Uxts -to one of wliieh tlie 
lon'ble Mr. Avvancar rt Icrred—disajijiroving of 
ucii nuirriage^; but Mami is hardly an autliority, 
s the wfirk contains texts l)'»th 

“Hill apart from Maim, lake the lienarca Sidiool 
if writers. Istuit with llie and tile 

a rec 'guises the legality ol these maniages. 
'hat is son.ewheie about tiu- 31th eciiLurv. Tlie 
loelrine gijcs on tigiit down to Mittsi one 

>f the late.sl commentators in the beginning ul the 
7 lb cent lire who also lecogiuses llieir validity. 
I'ake the Southern Inilia School. We have got 
xaells^' the same thing Iheie. I'rom llie writers 
d the I'lth century light down to the 17tb century 
he validity of these mixed marriages i.s dirce'ily 
ecognised. Take even tlic school of Bengal. Ileie 
ye have the which was cKlinilelv, verv 

lefinitelv Hrahininislie, 1 li.id alino.i^L said a re- 
cudeseenee of Hrahmamsm,—i he whole foundation 
d wdiicli vvhieli wais the getting away from tlie 
cciilar views of the lime,—even llie 
ecugnises the •*egality of these marriages. Tlicte- 
ore, 1 tiiink, the council ought to u.ideralaiul that 
vlien \vc hear talk of the foundations of the iliudn 
eligion being disturbed, it is not tlfc foundations 
d the old Hindu religion, but the foundations of 
noderu custom whlcli has supplanted the old 
ebgion since thcMbtli century And this, 1 submit, 
s a point of considerable iclevauce.” 

In funclusioii Mr. Talel replied to vSoniL* 
A' tile jxjints raised in "the coursvi of 
Lhc t]/djatc. lie (jnoted from the ])re- 
iinihle ol the Kolhapur State la\y relatin^g 
Lo inter-caste llindti marriages, \Yh-:eii 
stated that such iiuirriagcs among Hindus 
and Jains generally were eolumon in 
ancient limes. Government granted leave 
to the mover lo introduce the bill. 

•Laws jx'rmitting and validating inter- 
:aste Hindu marriages have been passed in 
recent times, as far as we are a\yare, in 
Lhree Indian States, \ iz., BaVoda, Indore 
iud Kolhapur, hi the independent Hindu 
Kingdtnn ul Nepal siuji marriages have 
iieen and aiv eustomarv. In the British 
listrief of l.btrjeeling thtw are CLlslomar\^ 
These marriages in Nejial and Darjeeling 
:ire 3iut civil or eontraetnal ; Ihtv are fus\ 
as :-.,ie! auu'iUal anri re.spcctable ast mar- 
ria.X’s wltjiin caste limits 

Tile dcl>ate on the motion for leave to 
introduce the bill did not rise to high 
level. It is rather humiliating lo iind a! 
distinguished Hindu leader like Bandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya subjected to 
eorreetion on plants of ancient Hindu 
history, Jaw and ensloin by one who is 
neither an ludiaii uor a iiiuau. 


Ac mentioned above, the bill is defcctivt 
in several respects. We shall refer to one 
, which we have already mentioned. What¬ 
ever old social systems or social codes may 
have sanctioned, modern social legislation 
must proceed on the basis of equal justice 
to both man and wonaan and of the equal 
social rights of man and woman. Hence 
monogamy should be tlie ideal of all social 
legislation. For this reason Mr. Patels 
])ill should be so amended ns to provide 
that inter-caste Hindu marriages would 
be valid only when the parties eonlraeting 
such marriages had no wife or luisbaud 
living ; or, in other words, the parties 
should l)e either bachelors or spinsters 
or widows or widowers. Intercast 
marriages wuiuld for some times to comi 
expose the patties to social or family 
persecution. A weak hiisliand miglit fee: 
inclined to yield to such jiersecution 
discard the wife of a dinerent caste fron 
his own whom be had married and makt 
up with his community and family 
marrying another wife, belonging to hii 
own caste. If such a practice were niadt 
penal, it would act as a deterrent oi 
would-be baclvslider.s. 

Similarly, intercaijJ^. marriages shoult; 
be adult luarri'agc^' The parties shnuk! 
contract such *■ m^irriages, understanding, 
their full social and other conset]uenecs 
No jiarent or g'uarJian has the moral righl 
to subject his male or female ward to tlx 
conset|uencc.s of such a marriage at an Jig< 
when the bridf^ or the bridegroom is no1 
in a position to fully I'calise what thej 
may be. 

Those who arc inclined to oppose thi 
bill should understand that it is only i. 
validating bill. It does not compel^any 
body to contract an intercaste marriage 
nor docs it compel anybody to social!] 
recognise sMch a marriage and have soeia 
intercourse or social deahugs with thi 
‘parlies to such a marriage. 

Such a law is required for the solidaritj 
ol Tiinclub. 'The fusion ol castes and sub 
castes cannot be promoted in anj^ othc 
way. And unless the numerous castes am 
sub-castes of Hindus are^. gradually unified 
the lliiulu community cannot become i 
compact part of'the Indian nation. 

Apart from such considerations, it is j 
mere matter of the primary freedom of th 
individual in a civilised State and commt 
nity that be should be fully at liberty tod 
what is ncilhtr immoral nor criminal, s 
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oug as he docs not lutcrierc witfi the equal 
ind similar liberty of others. An inter- 
*aste marriage is neither immoral norcri, 
ninal. If it were, some of the most revered 
characters in Hindu history-, literature anCi 
nythology must cease to lie respected. 

The mental constitution of man is not 
nade up of a number of sejiarate “water- 
ight” compartments. There is iiiter- 
letlon and inter;relation among all spheres 
)f thought and action, lienee, mau'will 
ue in pf)Iitics what he is socially ; aiu’ he 
will be .socially what he is as a political 
inimal. The majority ofethicatcd Indians 
A all sects want some kiiul ol political 
recdom lor the individual and the nation. 


Fhat is to say, wc want that we sliould 
le in politiecd matters masters of our¬ 
selves. This cry of self-rule h^is been raised 
n conseciuence in the spheres of finance, 
ndustry, commerce and education,“too. 
it is only in .social affairs that a large 
5 ccti(pi of' onr countrymen think that the 
iidividual should have no liberty, and that 


htt must ])rostrate himself before cvistcmi 
like a slave even when he kit that it was 


t^'rannoiis. This section of our* country¬ 
men ought to know that those wlio ^ire 
socially an-frec, wo'-ld ho unable to main¬ 
tain their jiolitieal fre. iom and exercise the 
rights of free men and *.Vijdy its blessings, 
even if jtolitical freedom were thrust ujiou 
them. Loijking at tlio in-ritter from an¬ 
other angle, tfiese eoftntr\'nK*n of ours must 
rest assured that men would not be satis¬ 


fied with mere ]»olitiea], t^eal, cconumie, 
industrial, or educational freedom ; they 
would have .social and religious freedom, 
too. If you teach men to (jiiestion the 
authority, the wisdom, the justice, and the 
rigliKof the bureaucracy or of the foreign 
exploiter or educator, you must be pre¬ 
prepared to see them <iucstioiiing the wis¬ 
dom and the justice said to •underlie the 
pre.seut-day Social customs, too. Nav, 
jieoplc will not stop short there. They wiM 
question the authority of the scriptures, 
too, ahd assci't the supreme right of the 
human soul to be the final judge and 
master in all masters. 

We home-rulers are fond of citing the 
authority of Jofin Stuart Mill. In his 
KcprcscnUitive OorernwoDt he discusses the 
theory that “the strongest power in socie¬ 
ty will make itself strongest in the govern¬ 
ment,” and admits that “there is a portion 
of truth in this doelrinc" ; though he adds 
that “to make it of any use, it must be 


reduced to a distinct expression and proper 
limits.” He discusses it in the last three 
paragraphs of the first ehaijter of his bookr 
And his summing up is given m the very 
last two sentences of the chapter, which 
are noted below. 

“When, tlicrcforo, the iiititructed in general can be 
bn^tight to recognise one social arrauceincnt, or 
political or other institution, as good, and another 
tis bad, me as desirable, another us ctnulemnablc, 
veiy iituch lias bceti done towards giving to the 
one, or withibawing Iroin the other, that prepoude- 
rance of social force waicli enables it to subsist. 
And the maxim, tliat the government ol a country 
is what tlie social forces in existence compel it to be, 
is true only in the sense in which it favours, instead 
of discouraging, the attempt to exercise, among 
all forms ol government practicable in the^existiug 
eondilioii of society, a rational choice." 

Mill no doubt discussed the maxim 
l)rimaril 3 ' as it was applicable to political 
institutions. But it is permis.sibk to de¬ 
duce from what he has written that those 
who are fit to exercise a rational choice 
among all (jraclicablc forms of government 
arc also fit* to exercise a rational choice 
among all^ j^racUeable social institutions. 
In any case, there can be no (|uestion that 
true advocates of human freedom ought 
to “favour the attempt t(^ exercise” “a 
rational clioice” among both political and 
social institutions of various kinds. 

Tile belief ih the jiolitieal equality of al 
castes underlying the demand of ^elf-rule 
imjjlies *that even a man of an “inferior* 
caste may be as wise, as unselfish, as pub 
lie-spirited, as honest and incorruptible as 
a man of a “superior” caste. If that In 
so, is it rational to think that for purposes 
of marriage and other social jiurposcs i 
man or a wohian belonging to an “inferi 
or” caste must be necessarily worse than i 
mai> or a woman of a “superior” caste 
irrespective* of physical, moral or intellec 
tual (pialifications ? That some men anc 
women of “inferior” caste.s are ofteu cqua 
or superior to .some men ^nd women o 
“superior” castes in point of physical htnesi 
and bi?auty, is iiiidcuiablc. That a similai 
•eijualit}'- exists as regards mental, mora 
and spiritual worth cannot but be admit 
ted. Wealth and worldly positjon are als( 
not the monopoly of any particular castes 
Therfdijcction to intercaste marriages raus 
• therefore rest on grounds other than physi 
cal, moral, material, intellectual, anc 
spiritual. The peculiar sanctity or “im 
purity” of a nv man or woman merely be 
cause of his birth cannot be maintained. 

Hindus claim that they eat religiously 
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britlic rt‘Ii;<iouHly, travel rcli^ic^usly, marry 
religiously, die religiously, Sic, ; in fact, 
that everything tliat they do is-conneeted 
with religion. *\Ve admit that this was 
and is true of many Hindus. The struggle 
to he politically free is, then, in the last 
resort, a religious endeavour with true 
Hindus. From the objections of some 
Hindu leaders to intercaste marriages, wc 
must conclude that the struggle to he 
socially free is for Hindus ati iV-religious 
endeavour. Therefore, to seek to be tree is 
both a virtue and a sin ! 

Whatever view wc take of Mr. Paters 
])ill, wc should I)e particularly careful that 
it docs^not prove a veritable apple of dis- 
ccjrd, as Mr. Surendranath Banerjea appre¬ 
hended it might. It is iuipossihle that 
men’s views should be similar or klentieal 
in all matters, religious social, p<jlitiea), 
ecpnoniic, iVe. Wc should work together 
in those matters in which we agree. Our 
(lincrences in other matters ought not in 
the least to tetand in the way of our co¬ 
operation in those in which wc agree. 

Importance of Archaeology and the 
Duty of our Publicists- 

National vigilance should be directed 
to the work and working of the Dej)art- 
ment oi Archaeology. The Donihay Ch,ro- 
nick recently remarked : 

“Few realise the true importance ul the science 
which collects, classifies and interprets all the evi- 

denre of a nation’s a('tivilic<< in tlie past.The 

relation of Archaeology to history, its aid to the 
nation’s architecture, arts anti cralta anc?- its place 
In tlie .scheme of national education thus remain 
unrecognised. India, specially, caunot dispeuse with 
the aid of archaeology.’* , 

Our publicists ought to sttuly the ex¬ 
penditure on archaeology in this cougitry, 
the peraoimcl of the department and the 
work alleged to have been done by it each 
year. The indiirerencc of the public makes 
the Department immune ? its allairs pass 
unchallenged. ' 

It appears to be part of the settled 
policy of the Archaeological Department» 
to import men irom continental obscurity 
find set them up as autlioritics on Jnhia’s 
I'ast. To be such fiuthorities it is iiot 
necessary to be conversant with ,,any 
Indian classical language and lilera{ure. 
The present head of the Archaeological 
Department, for instance, is not an expert 
in the Sanskrit, Pali or Persian literature 
of this country. He did not know a word 
uf any Indian language when he was 


appojntcd* to the headship of the Depart¬ 
ment, aithough he came to preside ovei 
a department whose daily business is to 
deal With inscriptions and other ancient 
records of the country. Prof. Bendall 
publicly protested against the appoint- 
nient in his inaugural lecture at Cambridge, 
reported in the Cambridge Chronicle oi 
Oet. 3()th, 1003. Tlie olllcers of the Drpfirt- 
ment devote special fittention to finding 
out foreign (jrigins of Indian civilization. 
The theory, for instance, of Dr. Spoouer, 
of the Persian origin of Chandragupta, 
Pataliputia, Buddha, Chanakya and .the 
Nandas which proved too much even for 
•‘Orientalists” (one of them characterising 
it as “puerile”), was given high praise by 
the present Director General of Archaeology 
in his letter read out fit Dr. Spooner’s 
Simla Icctma'. fn Sir John Marshairs 
Aiuiu'il Report, l^firt I,, of the Arehaeolo- 
gieal Survey of India, recently publishctl, 
he is more cautious. There Sir John 
observes :~ 

‘‘I may be permitted t() state, in order to remo,vc 
a misc(3iJception timt appears to have arisen in the 
point, that Dr. Spijoncr’s views arc presonul to 
inmsclf and 'in no vv.av represent tl»e ollieial views 
of the Archaeological Department. So far a.s nionu- 
mental evidence iruni Patfi^putra is concerned, it 
seems to me to confirjy*’'what had already been 
deduced from previ^ms I .ids of the Maurya ciioch, 
namely : that the art orlhat period was subject to 
strong Persian or Per.sodircek inllnence; and that a 
close intercourse iiiust have c.^islcd in tliosc days 
between Iiidiji and Iran. But, foi* my own part, 
1 see no reasoiiTo infer that these discoveric.s connote 
the religious, social or political dependence of the 
former country on tihe R'lter.” * 

But as the author of the discredited 
theory is inducted again and again into the 
Director-General’s chair on every slight 
occasion when a temporary vacancy arises, 
that,one may presume, is ti surer critdiion 
of what the Department thinks of liis 
work and worth. 

Competent art critics hare condemned 
the work of the ‘department on several 
occasions. Not much artistic judgment is 
evidenced in the reports and the »major 
portion of the energy apparently is spent, 
up in matters like proving the Italian 
origin of the Taj and the Parsi nationality 
of Chandragupta and receiving congratula¬ 
tions from politicians of the type of Cbirol. 

The Government of India admitted by 
tlieir resolution of 22nd October 1915 
that employment of Indians in archaeo¬ 
logical work was of “great importance”. 
But who was appointed in place of the 
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ate Government of ludia Epigrapliist 
Mr. Yonkayya ? Not an Indian ; but Dr. 
rhomas, librarian of the India Dr* 

^*ogelis believed to be manufacturing an 
;pigraphist for India in Holland ! 

The work of editing Asoka’s inscriptions 
or the Department according to the 
■urrent policy would necessarily l)e given 
:o«onic one in Europe, while there are as 
^ood scholars '(if n(jt better) in .this 
'ountry as elsewhere, on the subject. The 
Icpartmcnt excludes Indians as mucli ^as 
)ossibIe and wlicn an occasion arises Hie 
Icpartinent practically says that Indians 
lave done nothing, that it is against their 
genius to take interest in history, cSrc. 
rhis was said with a lot of alnise by Dr. 
/ogel onl^’’ a few years.liack when Sir 
darcourt Hutlcr ha(l called ‘a confer^mee 
)f orientalists at Simla. Dr. Vogel ,was 
dticiating as DircctoV General at the time. 

The Department needs a thorough over- 
laulihg and weeding out of inconipetency. 
i must be placed under Indian control, as 
iven Mr. Curtis suggested, without much 
lelay. It must cease to be the^ hunting 
ground of international pretenders to 
ndiaii learning. I,t should be one of the 
‘transferred’* subjecL’. A commission with 
L non-oilicial majority ^hoiikl be appoint¬ 
ed to rocominend a reorganisation of the 
lepartment. The present sy^itcm has work¬ 
'd since 19l)2 ^vith np satisfactor 3 " results. 

• \ 

A V • 

*'Resolution re Financial assistance in res¬ 
pect of the cost of the military forces 
raised, or to be raised, in India.” 

We have copied the above heading from 
:he Gazette of hidUif dated September 21 

The resolution was moved by Sir Wil¬ 
iam Meyer, Finance Member.^ He said : 
‘We want to l^ave the decision thereon to 
;he non-oftkial Meinbens on behalf of tin; 
nueh larger public in India to whom we 
Icsirc ^to appeal.” While the non-oiliclal 
nembers are to a small extent rejircsenta- 
:ivc of the public^ their votes can under no 
drcnmstances be said to echo public feeling 
n the country. The electorates which 
dected them were very small and were 
:hemselves not truly repfesentative of the 
kople. Still, if the Government wanted 
o treat the votes of the non-oificial mem- 
)ers as representing public opinion, Sir 
Yilliam Meyer’s resolution ought to have 
)ecn moved a fortnight after publication, 


so that those non-oflicial members whe 
wanted to vote according to public opinioi 
might have an opportunity of observing 
the trend of that opinion. The framing o, 
the resolution as well as itS considcratioi 
ought also to have been left entirely t( 
them, the choice of a president being left t( 
them. As a matter of fact, the matter was 
not really and entirely left to the dccisioi 
of tha non-odicial members. The Viccro] 
presided, onicial mcinber.s took ])art in th( 
discussion, the I'inance Memljcr framed thi 
resolution, and he made two or threi 
speeches on it, which strictly speaking 
ouglit to have been confined to expjainini 
the needs of the situation and to the mean: 
which he wanted to adopt to raise money 
But he brought in “love and loyalty”, anc 
also an argument, anj'-thing similar t( 
which in the mouth of a non-official wouk 
have been characterised as huckstering 
Let us quote from his speeches. 

“I accept ^he statement of the llou. Member wh 
said it was triiliiig compared with what Kujiland 1 
paj'ing for Ulie war; but I say it is anything br 
trifling as an cxatux^Ie of India's loyalty uud dev( 
tioti." 

He had also said previously, “as 
pointed out yesterday, if this contributioi 
wet'O not made, it would not affect th 
war. England would pay.” So, it was no 
a matter of extreme urgency theft Indu 
should make this additional pa^”- ment 
It* was wanted only, to use Sir William’: 
words, ,as, “a further proof of ou; 
solidarity with Great Britain, of our 1oy< 
for the Empire, of our deterraination to dc 
what we ca» to see this war througji.’ 
From the speeches made on various ocen 
sioiis by many high officers of the Crowi 
from* the Pcemier dowmvvards, and para 
graph 20 of tlie Afontnga-Chchmiord Rc 
port on India's loyalty, one might havi 
thought that India had already givet 
sufficient proof of her loyjflty, devotior 
and l©ve to satisfy them completely 
J3ut one never knows. India must g( 
on giving fresh proofs of loyalty, as oftei 
as site is called upon to do so, even a 
the risk of l)ankruptC 3 ’', and even thougl 
her children have to do without sufficien 
.food,'sufficient clothing, sufficient mcdica 
help and sanitation, and sufficient school 
ing. 

However, considering how meagre th< 
safeguards of personal liberty in India are 
how powerful and irresponsible the cxe 
entire and the police have been made bj 
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mrious regulations, ordinances and Acts, 
^vliat uses are made both oi' our. “loyalty" 
:in(l our “disloyalty”, how when we arc 
.•onsidered 'loyal it is argued that the 
people are thoroughly satisfied with the 
ircscnt form of goveniincnt and no change 
s necessary, and how when we are deemed 
lisloyail it is argued that such traitors as 
.ve deserve no concession but only “martial 
aw, Sir, and no d—cl nonsense,"—coivsidcr- 
ng all these circumstances Indians may 
Ije excused if they are soniewhc'it unnerved 
ind lose the balance of tiieir judgment 
whenever anything is made a matter of 
loyalty or disloyalty. 

It is not once that Sir William brought 
n the “love and loyalty" argument. 
Rising after Mr. Ih N. Sarma, he had also 
said 

'“I also of course reject the plea that it does not 
natter if we cut down the cnntribulifui, because in 
iny case Ivnpland can and will pay. If ibis Resolution 
s rejected, it i;ill make a great <li(T(LTeuce to the 
eeliiigs with which India is regarded i.\ Iiiigland, 1 
lay, even though your rontributiou is small as 
ompared with ivngUvners c»utlriy, still it Is a proof of 
ove and loyalty. It i» like the gifts which children 
Make out of their little savings, valuable for the sclb 
lenial and love wfiich have called them fortli. 

It was, therefore, not without reason 
that Messrs. Alalaviya an/,1 Sastri said 
^but they did. Mr. Sastri observed : 

In sffenking to the Resolution as I propose to 
imend it, I ‘wish at the outset to say t^iat Govern- 
ueut in bringing this Resolution forward have pl.'M-*ed 
lon-ofliciul Members on the horns of a cruel dilemma, 
f we accept the Resolution, while vm'* sliall be 
leclaring our loyalty to the Emfiire, we shall at the 
latnc time be haudicapping the responsible govern- 
nent which is to be inaugurated and wihcli is to 
mdertake the expausion of educatiofi and sanitation 
md other things on a large scale. If, on the other 
land, we reject the Resolution wc shall. I fear, be 
ausing an aspersion on our own loy.'ilty w,ltich will 
le entirely unju.stiiied and unfounded, and at the 
ame lime inviting risks to the political future of 
ndia which we have so much at heart. 

Mr. Malavjya said : 

1 wonder, my Lord, if any disinterested person will 
egard this as a fair way of consulting and 'carrying 
he noivofTicial Members of this Council with" tht 
TOvernment. By adopting the procedure yourtiovcrn- 
ueut have mloptcd, you have placed us in a position 
)fgieat disadyautuge. We must either swallow the 
)roposal and hccome responsible for a large additional 
>urden and fresh taxation being^ imposed iip/jn the 
ountry, or wc must expose ourselves to the risk of, 
mr opponents, and unfortunately they are neither 
ew nor uninflucnUal, iiuiking political capital in 
England by saying tliat Itviian representatives had 
withheld the lurtlier aid which the Government of 
ndia desired to tender to llis Majesty's Government 
t this crisis, lie will be a bold man who wll say 
bat the vote of the non-oilicial Members on thC.Resolu- 


lion wiM, in those circumstance.s,'be an altogether ffc< 
vote. 1 3 'et hope, however, that my colleagues wil 
try to act according to tlie dictates of the small voici 
vviUiin,'-which after all is the last anchor that holds. 

Sir William Meyer suggested something 
like a bargain, too, when he, concluded his 
first speech by expressingf couQdencc 

‘'that they | the non-ofr^ial members ] will .also fee 
that when India is legitimately claiming large 
political freedom anil a higher Imperial status, •sh 
must likewise be prejirited to as.*Mtmc a larger shar 
of ihc'burdens reijuired by the safely and interests o 
the .^iinpire, with which her o^vn safety and wcU’ar 
arc.so ciosefy intertwined.” 

is 

When agitators for Indian self-rule wen 
understood (rightly or \vrouj?ly,, i‘t is noi 
necessary for our present purpose tc 
discuss ) to say : “Give us our rig^Iits first 
and then we will hel[)," such an attitiKh 
was charaeterise'd as huckstcrinj^, bargain 
inp, iVc. Hut when the finance niem])e: 
says‘conversely, “As*-you cliaim politica 
freedom and a higher Imperial status 
be really to pay the price thereof ir 
advance," it is neither lia'-gaining, no 
huckstering, but rinly high statesmanship 
I'o us it seems that if tlie affair is to 1)( 
looked at as a politically commercial tran 
saction, the ditTercnee hctvvcen the agita 
tors’ and the bureatia<tts’ altitude is this 
that the burenuej^ts want p.ayment ii 
advance and the*' agitators have Iieci 
understood to promise payment on deli 
very or by V. P. ^ I*. Tlie tivo parties t( 
the bargain, it seems,*'do not have faith o 
confidence in each others’ capacity, J^ro 
miscs and intetTti(?ns. It would be lutil 
to discuss the causes of such mutual dis 
trust. The officials can speak lor them 
selves if they choose. The non-olTicial 
(supported b,v what Lord Lyttou one* 
wrote) think there have been failures, oi 
the part of the oflieials, to carry out pro 
miscs. Whatever may have happened ii 
the past, there ought not to^ be any doub 
about India gaiv,ing "poU'tical freedom' 
and “a higher Imperial status" in th 
near future. But there seern to som 
doubts. For in the recent debate'in th 
House of Commons on the Indian Reforms 
Mr. Charles Roberts, whd formed part o 
Mr. Montagu’s mission t/) India, is report 
eJ to have sAid :— 

The tinanimity of the debate was in a sense mii 
leading. It must not he forgotten that the Sccretar 
oi India hud not so far, the Government behind hin 
The Government had not yet accepteJ the Rcpori 
though there was some encouragement in the fat 
that they had not rejected it as being inconsistent wit 
their declaration of last August, lie suggested tha 
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iie reluctance of the Oovernmeut^to commit itsVlt to 
be rcforins, top;clhcr with certain hostile voices 
.hich hatl been raised, eonslitutetl u rtal danger, 
Lo iii)|jatieni idealists who were not ci^nlent 
kith the rate ol pro^rress proposed. , 

VVe need not more on huckstering. 

European oflleials antf non-ollieiuls can- 
lot help thinking of' what the Dominions 
Liid India have <U>ne respectively. VVe do 
u.)t*think India suffers I)v the comparison, 
^nt the compariRon itself is uiijustiriaJ)lo 
ind improper. Indvi would not at all be 
o blame if'she had done less. vSiipposing 
ndia had done less than tlie I)o*tninons, 
Youldit-not show an unserupuloits and 
pasping halnre to expect India to do 
vhat the Doininitms Iiad done, simply 
jccause India only ciniwed what the I)o- 
ninions had a//c‘af7r viz., j'lolitieal 

rcedom and a high Imperial sfatiis ? • 

Sir G> Lownde^’ Speech on Sir 
W. Meyer’s Resolution. 

We*liavc said that the resolution was 
really and entirely left to the decision 
jf the non-ollicial members. \o doubt, it 
s only the^' who voted, l^ut offieyil mem- 
lers were at liberty to and did take part 
n the discussion. .The Finance Member 
vanted to persuade l* e non-otlieial mem- 
HTS to vote in the AYaj\ the Government 
lesired by various means, including sar- 
■asm. On t^he other haiitj, Sir (i. Lowndes, 
he Law MtYnber, *trieil to hully the 
infortunate non-ofheial memljcrs. We 
lave alr^dj" had something to say on 
.hat part of his speech *\vhieh suggested 
hat India was not so pour til ter all. 
3ut India’s great poverty is admitted 
n the Montagu-Chelmsford Report., and in 
he co^urse of the recent debate in the 
louse of Commons on the Indian Reforms 
dr. Montagu said: 

“It was hardly necessary to remind *hc House of 
lie poverty ol the -people ot India, of the un ievehipvd 
indition of its nalflral res(>urc<«, and that conliibu- 
i(ins to I war] loans of this kind eoiiIJ only l)e 
lade, not by flcnyinj» luxuries, but by severely 
I'Strictin^ expenditure on such viia! necessities, as 
iucation, sanitation, and the clevclopmenl of in- 
u.slries.’’ 

» 

VVe will therefore pass on to some otlicr 
loints in Sir G. ' Lowndes’s, wonderful 
lerforinauce, , 

’'Helping England/* 

Sir G. Lowndes said :— 

“My Hon'ble friend Pandit Malaviya spoke of 
ndia "helping Knghiiul.' Is that again the senti- 
leut in which w^^are going to vote on this Kesolu- 
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tion tt»<Iuv '' ‘Helping Englaiul What we at 
asking Imha lo do today is to i.nkc her share in th 
great burden of the Knipijc and ikj^ to bcljf England 
are ii<il hctc as fi (b)vc» unii iit to beg ^tor Englrmd 
\Vc are merely l«) point out to India hex o*pportuiiity.' 

But in jiage alter page of Ihe ihvAvttc o 
India, dated September 21, 101 S, publish- 
0(1 by tlic {JoYcniment of Jnrliri, Sii 
William Me^'cr’s resolution is called ‘*Rc 
solution rc liiianeial assistance in respooi 
of the cost t)f the military forces raised 
or to be raised, in India. ’ We suppose 
assistance is somowh-it like help and that 
when ludifi’s contribution has been oOiei- 
ally called “assivlanee,’’ tliere is somt 
])artv wlio or whieii /eceives tJiat assy^tan 
ee. It is for vSir (». Lowndes to namt 
that j)arty. 

Sir (k'orge exclaimed, “We are not hen 
ns a (loveri.ment In beg for lingland/ 
V\'ho called the Goveniiuent beggars; 
Every one knows btggiiigis not the onlj 
reeugnised political means of getting 
money. ^ • 

It is easy to insult India as a beggar 
woni.'U!. Bln tlie higli and mighty neec 
not lorg;et tlial the proud position o 
England is not without conjicetion witl 
the linmble position of India. 

“The Navy Fighting for India/’ 

Sii* G. L(>wndcs asked :— 

“\Vith(ii 4 ii I thf Xavy 1 wlictc would ♦India' 

pi (>‘«pci i(y India's wealth hr irrda\ ? is act 

ilicrf^nvv lighting h r India as inurli ns lor any (*thc 

pari uf the Ivjupii e 

Iii(lia’s*]ir(jspenty indeed I 
We apijeal to Sir (jcorge not Lo mak( 
our biudeti of gratitude loo heavy for m 
to hear. India and Indians have beti 
treated nj) till mnv as the property o 
GreaL*Uritain^ and may continue to be st 
treated for an indefinite ])eriod to come 
It is just }) 0 ssible that tlieBiitish Nav] 
has had to perfurni the duty'- (h defending; 
ami protecting tlie British property callec 
India. .The Property no doubt ought t( 
fj^'cl duly grateful for the benefit of protec 
tion inciilentally received. But in order t( 
make «ur Imulen of gratitude bearable w< 
may be allowed to remind ourselves tha 
the property-holder hits not given Indi? 
any'’ dianec to *haYC her own navy, am 
lhat, as on the one hand the British Nav; 
has guarded India, so on the other thi 
Indian Ann\ has for generations fouglr 
the Empire’s battles in and outside Indi; 
and saved Llie situation in France in tin 
first stage of this war and couqucrcc 
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Mesopotamia and East Africa for Great 
Biitaiii. ucit i)iu\ tlicrefore, very 

‘humbly and \cry timidly ask, “But for 
India, whsit and where would the British 
Ein]hrc be to-day ?” 

Ridiculous Pretensions. 

There is no harm in oHieials claiming to 
be “jealous for tlic future reputation of 
India.” They may do so sincerely.. They 
may also claim to “know aiul love” India 
or ])arts ol India. But it is rulieulous 
nonsense for any olheial to suggest that he 
knows or loves India better than certain 
well-known representatives of llie j)e()ple 
or that he is more jealous for her reputa¬ 
tion than they, as Sir George Lowndes did 
in his speech on the war “linancial assist¬ 
ance” resolution. 

“First Touch of Responsibility " 

Sirtfcorgc Jvowndes accused Mr. |. 
Fatel of shr^inking “from this, almost the 
first touch of responsiliility that has been 
laid on the Ilou’Idc Members*’* It is a 
curious notion of responsibilit 3 ^ which 
tliese oihcials. ha VC, India was not respon¬ 
sible for the declaration of war ; for she 
was not, and, as her constitution staiuis, 
could not he ccmsultcd before such declara- 
ti(m. India’s responsibility was only for 
paj^nient. When peace negotiations begin, 
far from the duly elected rtpresei'italives, of 
India being etjnsulted, even tlic Goveru- 
ment of India may not liave their-say. For 
in Ills s])cech at the Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion ilinner on Kl last, the Prime 

Minister addressed himscIP soleh- to the 
Dominions, and was, as /m/ia puts it. 
strangely silent as to India's part. lie 
said 

Ucni'tfDrth you havi* a to l>c ronsuUc*] as 

t<» llie policy beforehand ; and that is the change 
which Im.s been elk'Cted as a ‘result of the war. The 
coiitfibutions w’^iicli >on Iiavc made tf) enforce these 
treaties have given you an undeniable right to a voice 
in fashioning tlic policy which ni.ay commit you ; 
for this reason the linpcnal War Calnuet is a reality! 

He continued ^ 

l have no (loubt that in the course of the next fevr 
weeks i.*anada and Aiisfrnlia and New Zealand—yea, 
and NewlouiHlIand, fht-y have **,^1 eontiibutt^l their 
share ot saerdice, and they are entitled to an ecjunl 
voice with the rcprisentatives of these islands—will 
determine the conditions under which wc are prepared 
to make peace Dnlcss 1 am mistaken, we are pretty 
w’cll in ngreement upon them, Another point which 
you must have a vt>ice in is tlie settlement of the con¬ 
ditions ol peace. Wc have discussed war aims, and 
the cf>ndition8 under which we arc prepared to make 


peace.” At the War Cabinet we arrived at an agree¬ 
ment upon the subject last year wdth the representa¬ 
tives of the Dominions, aud we shall reconsider the 
same pruhleiris iu the light of events which have 
ocenned since, and then wc shall reconsider the whole 
of IIksc problems. 

“Where does India come in ?” asks 
India. Our answer is, “When Sir George 
Jvowndes demands that she should be 
respt)nsil)Ie for payment.” 

Again, India lias no rcsj)onsibility as to 
liow the nionev to be derived from her is 
to^ be raised and is to be spent. Sir George 
Lowndes and his ccjllcagues will save her 
all that trouble and raise and spend tlie 
money for her. 

Bearing in mind all these circumstances 
one may be pardoned for suggesting that 
the Law Member's theory of res|)onsibilit 3 ' 
is defective, though possibh” only to an 
infiritesimal extent. 

“A Great Daughter of this Empire.'* 

f, 

In one passage of his speech the Lew 
Member referred to India as “a grown-up 
daughter of tlu' Empire,” in another as 
“a great daughter of this Empire ” The 
truth is, India is not a daughter of the 
British Empire cithe;^- from our point of 
view or from the ^oiat of view of the 
European rulers of India. 

Let us sav first what onr point of view 
is. The population of India.is not derived 
from Great Britain, the white popula¬ 
tions of most of the Dominions are. The 
languages anddite.ratures of India’ are not 
derived from Great Britain. The most 
jjrevalcnt religions of India are not derived 
irom Great Britain. There are, it is true, 
some Christians in India ; but Christianity 
is not a British religion, and the mryority 
of Indian Christians arc descended from 
those who became Christians before the 
British setToot on India. Indian civilisa¬ 
tion is of older d.’jte than Uic civilisation 
G)f Great Britain and is not derived from 
the latter. British civilisation has touch¬ 
ed only a fringe of the population. * Out ol 
the total population of India consisting ol 
B15 millions only one million and six 
hundred and seventy thousand are literate 
in English. ' Those who arc literate in the 
vernaculars may'be argued to have beer 
inilirectly affected by British civilisation ; 
but even their number is a little more than 
eighteen and a half millions. India has 
not derived an^ wealth from Great 
Britain. The shipping is practically en- 
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tjrcjy non-Indian. India, has no mercan¬ 
tile marine or navy of her own. The rail¬ 
ways are practically non-Indian concerns'. 
The large manufacturing concerns, exce]i4 
in the Bombay Presidency, arc practically 
non-lndiati. The S 3 'ste*i of administratioi^ 
is un-Britisb, and carried on hy non- 
Indians. 

in what respect then is India a daughter 
*of the Empire ? ' 

From the point of view of the British 
rulers of India, too, she is not a daughter 
of the Empire. She has not got the poli¬ 
tical frcedojii and the high Imperial status 
of those i\;al daughters of the Empire, the 
self-governing Dominions. What is India’s 
place in the household ? I'ar from being 
welcomed by the Dominions, arc India’s 
ehtldrcn even given the right 1)f free e:atrv 
into Canada. South Africa and Australia ? 
Mas any real daughfer ol the Empire ever 
furnished slaves eiij>hcmisticallv called in- 
ilenlifred labourers ? What then is tlic 
v'ahn: of tlie hypocritical llaltory implied in 
calling India a (laughter ot the Empire ? It 
is simply adding insult to injnrv. ^ooiiieial 
should have recourse to such tricks simply 
to make non-oilicial members vole money. 
Ifahv oflicial wants iVdia to bea daughter, 
or a sister, or a partnci\in. tlie Empire, he 
must be prepared for the fulfilment by 
Great Britain oi certain, conditions. Some 
of these nia>' stat^ ii> the words of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who wrotJ in a letter 
on Causes of Discontent in India” 

jiddresscd to Lord Wclb_f, elated Blst Janu¬ 
ary, 1807 ; 

"Indians are repeatedly told, and in this conuiiis' 
sic»n several times that Indians are par ners in the 
iititish Ivnipirc and must share the burdens ol the 
Knipir.v Then, 1 propose a simple test. Ft>r instance 
supposing that the expenditure of the total navy ol 
the Hnipire is, say 4)20,000,000, and as partners in the 
Empire you ask Hritish India to pay, Cl0,000,000, 
more or less, Brjltsh India as ]niriner, vvt)uM bo 
ready to pay, abd therefore^ as jiartner, must have 
her share ill the employ tnent of Ilritihli Indians aiuf 
in every other benciit of the service to the extent of 
her cot>^ribntion. Take the Army. SuppoFc the 
expenditure of the total Army ol the British Empire 
is, sny £4^,000,000. Now you may ask t'20,000,000, 
or more or leas, to die contributed by British Indin- 
Then as partners, India must claim and must have 
every employment aud every benefit of that service 
to the extent of her contribution. If, on the other 
hand, 3 ’nu force the helpless find voiceless British 
India to pay, but not to receive a return to the 
extent of the pn 3 Miicnt, then your treatment is the 
unrighteous wicked treatment of the slave-master 
over British India as a slave. In short, if Hriush 
India is to be treated as a partner in the Empire, 
it must follow that to whatever extent (be it a 
(arlUing or a hundred million.-.) Ikitish India coii- 


tributes to the expenses o( any department, to that 
extent Hiitish India must have a share in the 
services and beneiits of tliat rhijnirtment—whether 
civil, military, naval or ollur ; then only will llritisli 
India be the 'integral pail’ or partner in the Empire. 
‘If there be honour and rigliKon^tuNs «in flu* side of 
the British, then lliis is the ripht SDlution* of the 
rifihts and duties <d' Kriiish Imiin.'’—Huotcdliv “Anti- 
Humbug’' ill the IJomb.ty i'hroaicic. 

In future, if India is able to win true 
partnership in the Empire, she may he 
rightly styled a sister nation among other 
sister nations in the Hmi^ire. Tlien on 
account of her vast population, her wide 
extent of territt^rv, her inexhaustible re¬ 
sources, and licr ancient civilisation, the 
world may accord her the place of afl elder 
sister in the comaicniwealUi of nations 
comprised in tlie British tecleration. The 
mere possession ])y her of Western political 
institutions or Wcsteru manufacturing and 
mercantile methods would not make hcr*a 
daughter to anybody. Japan has these : 
but whose daughter is she cabled ? 

Of the S]^ecches in the debate, those of 
Mr. B. Nk, Sarnia and Pandit Madau 
Mohan Maluviya seem to us the best. 

The Special Congress aivl Moslem 
League Sessions- 

The special sessions of the Congress aud 
liivMoslcm la'agne were highly succes.sful. 

J'articularlv notewortliv was fjje' reso¬ 
lution on ^hc Declaration of Rights passed 
uiianiinouslv by both the Congress aud the 
Moslem 1 league. 

\Vc ecrtninlv w'ant 

Tlial the St/Hute to !>«* p.'isHcd )>v Parliament .<5houk 
include Llic Declaration of the Kigbts of the Peopli 
of India as liritirMi Citi-?ens ^ 

(/j) Thai all iuiliaii subjectb ol His Majcsly an< 
all the subjects natuiaiisul or icsnlcnt in Imlia an 
e(|uaM)eiurc the law, anil there shall be no pen.'d noi 
administrativekiw in force in the Dfnninion whclhci 
substantive or procedural of a discriminnlive nature 

(/>) That no Indian subject of His Majesty shal 
be liable to snifer in, liberty, lilc, propcrt 3 ’. or o 
association, free speech or in respected wilting, excepi 
umlcr sentence hy an ordinary Court o( justice, aiic 
as tt rcsiTlt of lawful and open trial. 

^ (c) That eveiy Iiuban subject shall lie entitled If 

bear arms.as lu great britaii^ ami that the rigU 

shall n^t be taken away save by a sentence of m 
ordinary Court of Justice ; 

(t/) That the Press sliall he free, and that no licenc 
nor secuiity shall be demanded on the registration c 
a prcsl? or a newsprfpcr ; 

• (f) That corporal pnn.shment shall not be infiictei 

on any Imlian subjccl td His Majesty, save unde 
conditions applying t<iuaUy to all other Mntisl 
subjects. 

The Congress also did well to pass by n 
mniorlt^” a resolution to the effect thn1 
“women, possessing the same (pialilka' 
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Lions as arc laid down for men in any part 
:>r the scheme shall not be disriiialified on 
leeonnt of sex. ’^ 

With rej^ard to the Rel'onn Scheme the 
Jun^ress recognised “tiiat some of the 
>rf'posa!s constilnre at advance (in the 
present C 'liditions in some directi(*ns/’ but 
•xpie^scd the opinion that as a whole the 
jroposalsare ‘‘disapjiointiniX and iinsatis- 
aciorv.” The Aloslem Eea;ine in eiVect said 
:hf Same thin.^ ; only it said that tiie re- 
rommendati(ni« as a \vha>le are unsatis- 
act'>rv, not adding t!ie word "disajipoint- 
ni^d’ Teihapsthe Moslem Leaj^ue did not 
ailert'iin any lto])es and ^ve^e therefore 
lot disa])pointed ; or it may have lieen a 
nere matter of ehanee that the word *‘drs~ 
H)])oiutiin 4 ” oeeurred in theC'on^'ivss reso- 
ution and did iiof in that of the Moslem 
^ea;jHie. *)iir own fcelin;4S are such that 
ve would not say that we had been dis- 
ippointed, lor \\e did not and <hj not 
■herish any definite hopes. \\v think it is 
L wise tiling which the Sanskrit proverb 
ays— 

“’!iT3rT s:vi ^rvm' wh i' 

*TIo[)e is the greatest of miseries, and 
.he cheiishing of no hope is the highest 
uip|)int‘ss.” 


'^Self-determinaticn." 

4 

We learn from Ludin tjiat in a review of 
Ur. li. G. Wells' latest book. Air. AJaiiince 
lewlett, the well-known writer, who is a 
lew recruit to the Eabour Party (‘says : 

1 K)c»k torward to tin* day wlicn Great Ijntuin 
hall accept the toot-ulca of bell dttern>iiialion, N\ith 
11 #t.s ii»]»lualitn>s. It is niy hope t'nat \vc shall 
p Malta, C\>pins. Gdnaltfir. 1 Ijcjk- that India and 
ipypt will cease tiJ l)c domains, and will federate with 
s, as Gunada, South ASica, Australia ipu*! Now 
ealaud have federated. If they cuuiiot do that, if 
hey picfcr tii fedetate clsewl^cje, or to stuud alone, 
don't sec Imw we can lawlullv prevent them. 1 
opc and lielieve that \vc shoMl not attempt it. 1 do 
ot presume to J*pcal\ for tlie Lal>our I'urty, hut 1 
houltl not he 5so bineetc a uieml)ir ol it as 1 am, did I 
ot beheve that its aim was stlj-delermiualiim all 
lie woi Id over. f 

There si>okc a Line iieedoni-loviug man. 


Excess Profits Tax. 

The rnmciiL ol Jncfla liave d<?t:jded 
o levy an excess profits tnx, but not this 
'Car, it appears ; and when the war is 
)ver, as it is likelv tr> be in 1020 at the 
atest, tlirre will be no exeets profits tax. 
lo those who have ubtaiiud these profits 
rill be assessed after the 3 ^ luue made their 


piles for about 5,years, and they will have 
to pay the tax for a year or two. So their 
representatives need not boast of their 
preparedness for sacrifice and all other 
nonsense of tliat sort. The real sacrifice 
—and it is a vicarious snerifiee,—has been 
undergone Iw humbler people, like the jute- 
"rowers, who have helped to make otliers 
rich, but liave been themselves exposed 
to gnat distress owing tc> the high prices 
of cloth, food stuff’s, N:e. So, if the excess 
profits Lax had been utnised on *‘such vital 
necessities^ as education, sanitation, and 
the development of industries,’* (to ([uotc 
Air. Montagu), that would have been tiie 
most etjuitable course. But the war profits 
tax will go towards making a fresh contri¬ 
bution to war expenditure, in spite of tlie 
adinitted laci that England is rpiite able 
to pay these additional To luiUions ol 
pounds ; India is retjuired to pay onI\' .is a 
flesh i)rool‘of her Icve, devotion and loyal¬ 
ly to the limpire. (Mlieial.s like oir (>. 
Lowndes may wax sarcastic -, but even if 
the war Avere for the sole benefit .and 
proteetion of India, which it is not. there 
WMiuld not have been any injustice if Eng- 
laiifl liad paid all the expences of defending 
India. J'or the Ind^ln lunpire liad l)ccn 
acquired solely a^Tiidia’s expense, and 
India had also fought outside her own 
borders for tlje benefit of England for 
generations. Moreover, tho'British people 
have grown immensely rich owing to Eng- 
land*.s eouneetion with India, at first by 
commerce andT>y -loot alter victory, ^ve., 
and aftevwauls by industriesand commerce 
and by manning the military and civil 
services. Where then would liave been the 
injustice, if out of the thousands of millions 
■which the British naticiii hasobtaine^^^rom 
India, they had paid 45 millions of 
pounds ? 

India undoubtedly' expects to gain by 
^the victory of tile cMlies. Bitt the benefits 
expected to be reaped b_y the British 
I»eople and the other white inhabitants 
of the British Empire would certainl}' be 
immeasurabh' greater than any benefils 
that might accrue to India. Under the 
cireumstance.'*, considering what India has 
already done and considering also the 
poverty and “vital necessities** of her 
jieople, it would certainly have been noble 
and just of England to have refrained from 
demanding fresh financial assistance,— 
])articularly as at the time of the “free gift’* 
oi* 100 miiliuut; sterling, it was spoken of 
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3V Government as the nltynale total sped- 
il contribution to the war. 

“Worthless Sycophants- ’ * 

Mr. Ratn.say Macdonald has written 
n the Awakening of Iijdirt (p. lo.S, [)opu- 
ar edition) : 

“Some of t)ie most worOilcss sycojjliaiits in Iiulia 
ic to be foutui ai!ioii*^st tlic Italian aristocracy vvlio 
avc seats on tlu* councils ;in<l liuu^ round Viceregal 
jd;»cs and (Toveriiinciit iiouscs.” , 

It would he difjieult to prove that.all 
irislocrtits were sycophants, some ,(d 
hem are not. But those of t'rteni who 
ire, arc, atvonlin)* to many Buro- 

jcan oflicial.s, natural leaders oi incn, a 
aet which Mr. Aiiicdoiiaid ouj^ht to 
lave noted. 


Bengal Advisory Coftinyttee’s 
Memorandum. 

The Advisory Coifnnitlee, appointed by 
he Rcn^^al (ai.vernnienl, eonsistinjj^ (j| Mr. 
iistieV Beaclieroft and Sir N. G. Chanda- 
/^drkar, to advise the (Vovernor in Council 
n*rcspecL td the casi-s oi those pcrstais 
low under restraint, or who, dnrincf the 
iittings of the Coniinittee, may l*e placed 
iiuler restraint, either under the provi¬ 
sions of the Defence liulia Aet (.Act l\' 
)f IDlo); the ln»^rcKs India Ordinance 
V of lOli) Ao the extent that the persons 
lo dealt with Iielon^^ to ,the province of 
ien;^al); or 'Ke^ulcitio’u III ol IHl.S, 
vhether there are reasonahlc J^o'oiuids for 
lelieviug that they had acted, were actinj; 
)r were about to act*ni‘*a mannt'r pre- 
udidal to the public salety or the defence 
>f British India,” have subnjitted their 
iieniurandiuii. 'i'he procedure laid down 
or them was as follows:— 

Tiie procecdiiiK^ nf the Cuumiitlcc will be held in 
mnera and no Counsel will bo po'mitlcd appenr. 
'he papers of c.ach ca»«c will be placed before the 
)v)imuittec by nn uHicer de]mted bylXical (ioveni- 
icnt in the j^roujijn^ essential to the proper under* 
tandinji; of them and in the iiftmuer best calculated 
o ellv'ct Ihiit etui. Should the Committee desire 
iirlher Ipfornmtion the reejuest will be dealt with 
y Local Government to the best ol their ability. 


With regard to this Committee the Fio- 
lecr and other pftpers of the same sort and 
.ome olHcials re^jnire reminding that the 
;^ommittcc was appointed at the sugges- 
ion of Mr. SurendranaTh Bancrjca, that 
t was not composed in the way even he 
lesired, that the procedure laid down for 
t was diflerent in some essential respects 
rom what he wanted, that a very im- 
lortant section ;jf the press aud the 
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pnldic, perhaps constituting a majority 
protested against the appointment of sucl 
a C()niniittee and expressef> the feartlial 
its results would be unsatisfactory, thal 
it was constituted inspite-of these pro¬ 
tests, and that it wa.s supported, subject 
to some mild fiualilications, mainly bj 
Air. Surendranath Bancrjea and some 
men of his party. It is also to he iiotec 
that HP to the time of this writing (Sept 
ember 27), Mr. Banerjea's paper th< 
Beni^nlce has written nothing on the com 
mittee’s ineinoraudum, though it \va! 
published in the Culcuita Giizeiic o 
the 11th September. 

The total number of cases examinAl anc 
advised on by^ the commitee was 800. Ii 
0 of the total number of cases they havi 
advised Government that there are no 
suflicient grounds, in their opinitni, for be 
lieving that the parties concerned lia'Ci 
acted in a. manner prejudicial to the publii 
salety or the defence of India, and that 
therefore, they should be unconditionally 
released. J^n the rest we have advised thal 
the ])arties liave, in our opinion, so acted.* 
'i'he committee have not, therefore, sug 
gested anything which lies Between imme 
diate atid uncondftioual release and deten 
lion tor an indylii/ite period. But they havi 
gone out of their way, (we say so becausi 
it was upt w/i'hin their terms of reference) 
to pronotryfee an encomium on the Kowlat 
Cdmmittee’s Report. (It is not a matte 
for .siir|u*ise that the eonelusions of the twi 
committees agree, l(>r the material befor 
them and the prt cedure adopted wer 
practically thy same.) That, however, is i 
small matter in itself. The reason w^b; 
wc mention il at all is that in the Rowlat 
Com*mjttee*S| Report, the revolutionarici 
are divided into various classes according 
to the degree tind extent of their guil 
or complicity, and different methods o 
administratively dealing wkh them havi 
been suggested. The Chandavarkar com 
^litiee’s memorandum, on tlie other band 
would lead one to suppose that there wai 
no skadc between hhack aud white. A 
they mention the Kowlatt Committee* 
Report they ought also to have suggested 
^as the former ‘has done, that differen 
classes of revolutionaries required to b 
dealt with in different ways. 

i.et us quote what the Rowlatt Com 
inittee have said ;— 

“10.').onr luiU’tion Lo liU^gcsL a ^Lhciui; <. 

law, tiul cl udii{iiii£LraUo». 
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“Novt rthclcss, iu as much as wt have necessarily 
sometliinj' of the psycholof^y of these oll'en- 
tiers in tlie ci>urse( of our in(|uiry and as these im- 
(jivsMons Im.ve necessarily ^^uided us in reaching 
our conclusions, vve tliink we mar indicate jjenct- 
[lily tin lines on'wliich we liavc contemplated tliat 
.hcv nviv he worked out administratively. T//cs<* 
rcvoluiiotunics vury widely in chrintcU‘t\ Sonic 
tnctcly rvquhe to he kept troin evil asMicintinis 
und 1(1 he hTOUi-ht iiuder the closer in/lucnce of'avns- 
ihle liiends f>r rchitinn^i. .W the other txtrewc me 
iomc dcipcrntlocs al present itreconriidde. to the 
noitU ol frenzy. \ So in the ('ommittce's opimon onlv 
some aie desperadoes. Ivd. M. K. J Sonic arc ready 
to «juit the movement it onlv it can be made ca.sy for 
llicm. More may be brought to this frame o! mind in 
time. It is obvious that extremely clastic measures 
arc needed both for those whose liberty is merely 
reslrict'.d and those from whom it is at least tem¬ 
porarily taken awav. As ifKards the former, the 
prosjieets of the individual in point ol health and a 
iveliliood in any particular area should be consider#*d 
ftlon^? with the associations wliich he may be likely 
to form. Tor the latter there should be provided aci 
institution or institutions for their reff»rmati.)n as 
well as confinement. It is to be borne in niim! that 
while some already possess a ^ood deal of education 
they all lack habits of occupation and, in a measure, 

icason 

“lUb. The sebeme above set forth is, as ha's al¬ 
ready been pointed out, designed Mr emergencies 
regarded as contingent. The powers involved arc 
therefore to be dormant till the event occurs. 

''There are,«however, n Irmted cln^s o! petrous, 
namely. iho9e who have been iiyolwd in the troubles 
which have been descfibed W’h > constitute a danger 
nut contingent but actual. S lecial and immediate 
provision is rt<|uired for their ca.v*. ‘ 

"In the first place, there are aVumber of persons 
still at farge such as Kash JMhari ba. a ol the licnare.s 
conspiracy chfc, who, if tried at all, ‘-jught to be 
tried, even if arrested after the l>fcnce ol Inda‘'Act 
expires, under special provisions. Moreover, further 
oticnces may be committed before lhat*timc to the 
authors of which similar considerations apply. On 
the other hand, it would not lie proper to proclaim 
a province under our scheme merely, for the purpose 
oftmeb particular trials. 

"Secondly there are the persons as to whom it 
can be said without any reasonable doubt thar they 
have been parties to the murders aiidiJacoitr.'s wliicb 
have been narrated in the preceding pages. Many 
of these are temporarily in custody or umlcr restric¬ 
tion. Some absconding are still at large. 

"Some, if nut must of tlA.*sc persons, are such 
desperate characters that it is impossible to contem¬ 
plate their automatic release on the expi,*'y of six 
months from the close of the War. Out* man rc^cently 
arrested is uudonblcdly guiltv of-I-murders and hak 
been concerned in 18 dacoities, of which live involve 
further murders. There are others like him both in 
cu'itoriv and at large. Such men are the leaders and 
organizers of the movement- They are now detained 
nr their arrest is intended under Regulatior. Ill of 
1818. We do not discuss that measure. It is 
applicable to many cases not within the scope of our 
inquiry. 

"Assuming, however, that it is not desired to 
continue to deal vviih these men under thcRcgulation, 
wc ought to suggest an altcrtmtivc. 

"l.nstlvi it nin> be that :i lew ofthosc now merely 
in/t'fUcJ and some of tl v convhtb who will be re¬ 


leased may rcf/aire control At any rate, it is to 
be deprecated that the persons interned should have 
the ag.surance that on the expiry of the Defence of 
India Act they will at once and all at the same 
cMoincut be immune from all restriction. 'They should 
he liberated j*radiiallyf* 

The italics arc ours. 

Wc arc glad that as the result of the 
labours of the Coininitiee at least Onien 
jiiiiy get released. The innoeenee of this 
small number of men also establishes the 
surprisiqiJj fact that the C. I. D. may be 
fallible in some cases. Ibit taking? the cotn- 
niittee’s eoiielusion to l)e correct, we may 
venture timidly to sug:i;est that the pos- 
sihlt* maximum profiortion of inuoeeiit men 
among tliose deprived of Iheir liberty at 
the instance of the police is not .75 or 
three-fourth per*cent. It should be remem¬ 
bered that 80(3 is not the total number of 
men' who liave Ijcci' tleprived of their 
liberty alter the passing of the Defenee of 
Indiii Act up to the conimbnccment of the 
sittings ol the committee. Tlicre luus been 
a continuous stream of arrests, iati^'rn- 
nients and releases. 80(3 is only the resi¬ 
due reiitaining alter the release by the 
Government of those dctcuiis whom they 
considered innocent practically^ innocent. 
Nobody' knows* tli^exact total number ol 
those who hacTbe^m at one time or other 
deprived of their liberty a (juestion in 
council may elicit the fVjr impres¬ 

sion is that the tola'i number would not 
be less than fifteen or sixteen hundred, if 
not more. It „is only out of such a total 
number that the committee’s in(|uiry 
adjudges 800 to have been guilty. II our 
conjecture he correct, some 50 per cent, 
ware innocent. 

We are not disposed to attaehv 4 yrcat 
importance to the fact that only 1G7 out 
of SOG men submitted a written represen¬ 
tation. The remainder probably, like a 
large section of the press ti^ncl the public, 
'had g:rave doubts whetlicr under the pro¬ 
cedure laid down by^ Government the com¬ 
mittee’s labours would afford them jinj 
relief, and so they refrained from submit¬ 
ting any represcntatioiiS. Some, being 
inexperienced young men, possibly could 
not write ou t a present aide representation 
in tbe absence of'belp from lawyers, guar¬ 
dians or other advisers. 

The committee mention that only 18 
out ol 1G8 who had confes.scd retracted 
their confession. As the IS retractors 
have not evidently gained thereby, the 
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cmaiuing 150 had perhaps wisely !uiti. 
ipated the result ofretradiion ! 

The conlmittee say that *‘thc rep^esen-. 
ations in some, though but a very few 
rases, use strong language and allege ill-* 
rcatment and torture// They also say, 
‘In only ten cases in all are there allega- ' 
:ions of torture—seven of these arc from 
:he. Presidency and the rest from the 
Vlipurjail.’* It.is possible to draw a 
Lvrong conclusion frx)m the fact that* so 
cw complained of bcjrture or ill-tryatraent. 

[n the first place, there was tjio evCr- 
l^rescnt fear of the police and the jail olli- 
:ials ; few, would naturally complain until 
they felt they were beyond th<r power of 
Lliese persons. In th*e second place, in the 
letter addressed by the Additional Secre¬ 
tary to the Oovcrniucnt of * lhaigal to the 
^Superintendents of Jails for the informa¬ 
tion of the accused, was distinctly said 
that “any representation outside this[viz., 
the crrfiditions'f will be discarded as irre- 
le^iaiitamopg the conditions wus ‘\V) 
That it [the representation] is confined to 
the merits of the case/’ \Ye do not know 
how many representations, if aif^^ were 
discarded as irrelevant on this ground. 
The letter addresst/ to the detenus by 
Superintendents of Pc'See *was still more 
explicit, liesideslaying' down the condi¬ 
tion “that it [the represcntatioiil is con¬ 
fined to the jnerils of' the case against 
yon,“ the letter exp^iicitly : “Repre¬ 
sentations regarding such matters as the 
treatniciit you are re/.emng while in 
detention or requests for transfer to a 
home domicile or release will not be con¬ 
sidered,.” Under the circumstances, it 

is quite easy to understand that most of 
thos/;’'\vho may have been subjected to 
torture, may not have complained of it. 

Regarding the small number of the re¬ 
presentations, .we have some other obser¬ 
vations to make. Whatjs meant by “the 
merits of the case ?“ Eminent lawyers* 
and judges differ as to what is relevant 
and wfiat is not relevant to a particular 
case. Are inexperienced students and 
other young meiiMikely to know without 
legal-help what pqints are relevant to the 
merits of their cases ? Ifj owing to their 
ignorance the majority uid not or could 
not write representations, or had their 
representations discarded as irrelevant 
it would be no wonder. We do not posi¬ 
tively assert that such was the case, but 
we only suggest, a probability. More¬ 


over, it has been taken for granted that 
all detenus, state pnsoner.s, &c., had been 
tictualiy informed that thoy could cxer-' 
CISC the right of making representations. 
We do not know w'hat steps the 
committee took to be (juitc sure on this 
point. We may be considered too dis¬ 
trustful ; but where the liberty- of so many 
men was concerned and when thc^^ were 
not to have a regular and oi)en trial, it 
\v\'is necessary to uake /ihsolntclv sure 
that (i) every one of them knew that they 
could make representations, and tliat (ii) 
every representation made had reached 
the committee. The committee simply 
observe that “The rcpre.scntations, n})pv;ir 
tft have reached ns in their original con¬ 
dition’' (italics ours), but did they make 
sure that all the representations had 
reached them ? We think it would not 
have been superfluous laliour or unneces¬ 
sary zeal on their part if they had made 
personal cncpiiries of th*' f^^'tcwis and 
state [irivSOnCrs on these points. 

We do iiQt find it mentioned anywhere 
in the memorandum that “seditious letters, 
books, papers,” tS:c., “seized by the police 
during searches 'or while fipprehending 
offenders for revolutionary crime” were 
proved by the ^vilence of search witnesses 
to have been «»/tualIy so seized, ilut it 
is really^ useV-SS to make such a romark. 
Tliere wa*'' iiO evidence except the untested 
cvMence produced by the police : and 
therefore though one ex-judge of a High 
Court aftd another High Court judge 
made the iiuiuiry, it cannot be given the 
weight of a judicial inquiry. In explaining 
why they did not require the prcscncc’of 
any of the parties concerned, the committee 
say :•“{!) Oi,ir committee is in the nature 
of an appellate or revising authority, 
which does not usually reejuire the presence 
of a convicted party in revising his ease.” 
That implies that the offenders had had 
the opportunity of being present before a 
judge in a law-court in an original trial, 
i^nt as that is not the ease, we cannot but 
treat *this as an unsound argument. In 
the next place they say : 

(2) Mven then, we nii;iht have exercised oui 
discretV)n bv requiring the presence of a party hut 
»tfve in any case lound it necessary in the interests o 
the party'himself. Hut iu no case did such necessity 
in our opinion, arise. We did not think that hearinj 
his deftnee from his own mouth would have placci 
a patty in a better position than a wiitten defenc« 
prepared by him after full deliI»eration and submitted 
to us for consideration. Such written defence w« 
invited. J^rom our judicial experience we have fount 
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that if .'III person U not rtefoivlcil !iy Coinmol, 

he, j^cnerally speahiiitf, spoils his case when he 
i oikIlu'Isp his owin fleteiicc or in answer tt.> (jiiesiiotis 
[loiii ihc lr_viwj» Judge either giv^s irrelevant answers, 
:>r inaUfS vague protests of innocence, or makes 
iirnvittingly admissions against himself, or by ins 
lemeanoiir in answering (juestioiis prejudices his 
Jelence by producing an unfavourable imptession 
■Jii tlie mind of the Judge. That risk 1 o tlic parlies 
whose cases vve have examined was almost cetiain, 
seeing that from 70 to SO per cent of them are 
nexperienceil and young stinhmts. (d) 'I'he c:.ccp- 
lional conditions (jf levdiilionary ciime and the 
special piocedure of judicial in ve.stigation ncccssilatcil 
:jy those conditions (with which we deal in the co’ d tili¬ 
ng p.irl of this iiiem(»randum) have also wciglicd 
with us in not calling the parlies before us. 'i'he 
nedition Committee, 1‘JIS, iiave pointed out in their 
;<eport*that several ol those, who have made long 
ind detailed confessions to the ptdice and thrown 
iglit on revolutionary organisation'^ .and crime a«d 
mahle (lovernment to track their course siiccessfnlly 
tage by stage, have made those confessions on “.a 
.vcll-umiersttiod though often unexpressed coiidit iau,” 
hat their ii.ames will not be divulged, ami that 
irrnpulous care will be taken to save iliein from 
■vposiire “to the vengeance of their associates ’ (page 
M of the Kepo^;t). We liavc satisfied oiitselves ihat 
liosc persons an. unwilling i*' a|)])t-,'u bifuie .any 
udictai or </wa.s/jiidieial tribunal, however 
lonstituted. v\hetlu*r silting in open o.-ourt (ir ‘ in 
ainera,” and make any statement or ansv\eranv 
(Uestions. I'nder those cii'cumsiances, t«> dillrrentiatc 
•clw'eeii them an*’ othcis woiihl-*iavc been dangerous. 

\ 

When nn cx-judge ai^rl n judge bring 
nrward their experience, '\n tlefenee oi a 
:crtain line of nctioii, \vc J'lynien c.'iii*say 
Liothiirg We may simpily J.npeal to the 
.■xpcriencc of other judges. Htudhere is no 
mvh record of experience before us. Sfill 
we venture to Ibink that the committee’s 
observation may not l)C of unfversai or 
ircry general api>lication. And seeing that 
;hey have judged SOU outofSpG men guilty, 
could they not give these guilty SOO 
i chance of appearing before them ? 
^ven if all had spoilt tlieir ^easeSr ‘they 
vould still have been nothing worse tJian 
(uilty ; «'ind it is possible tliat a lew might 
lave improved their casiis. 

We have already pointed out some pro- 
lable reasons why inexperienced .young 
nen might not have been able to write 
>ut relevant defences, or any defences at' 
dl. The committee have unconsciously 
uggested another. If an undefended ac- 
used person spoils his case by giving 
)ral evidence, it is probabld that he \tould 
poil it, though possibly to a less extent,' 
)y a written defence, too. It is not an 
asy thing to make out a relevant, clear 
md convincing ease, as nil controversia- 
ists know, And as for “full deliberation”, 
,re the committee sure that the accused 


were given tlic .time and the opportunity 
for such “full deliberation” ? VW* printei 
The ft*!Iowing in our last number from th 
ii^Ypress, in which i)aper we have not ye 

found it contradicted : 

« 

• The Advisory ComruiLtec is now sitting to coi 
sider the cases ol ihe pdlitical detenus anti the proc 
dure that is being lulbiwed is this: The accused 
supplied witli a copy of the charges at the Ttiaiif. i 
tire presence ol a pidice oflicer ami lie is rcupiircd t 
answer tliem in writing wilhm a short time as her 
as i|e could, lie IS enjoined in^U to consult anvbod 
nor to kce\) any ct^py of tlic charges. Now may v^ 
iisk how !«. it possible h^r him to answer satisfai 
lonlv tlic charges which the Police Ii.mI taken car 
to tormulatc against tlicin at a moment’s notice i 
the presence of a pidlcc olHcer withoui consuliin 
any ol Ins friends, relatives or guardi.ins, much jc.'- 
auv legal adviser, and wiiHimt being apprised of ti; 

evidence wliich have been accumulated againsi him. 

* 

R may or'may not be that our coutem 
pora<‘y wrote uith _ rcicreiiec to wha 
was being done in ihhar. but as it caniio 
be contended that the JVngal poliee ar 
angels and the Biliar ptdice mrt. wliat j: 
jios^iblc in Bihar is jjossibld in i5eng;il 
1 oo. 

It may not iiave been possible local 
the parlRS belorc the committee; hut th 
committee migiit liav^ visited them. Wr 
arc loth to hdicve >^at if the commitlei 
had not called * thj'fae wlio had conlesset 
under a promise of seereey, and had callct 
only the olhers, .tiie Otjvernnuuit \vonl( 
Jiave been ^powerless* to ke<l-p it a sccre 
that any such distinction had been made. 

W’c do not kijiow whether the conimittci 
considered the le^'sibility of allowing thi 
aecuseii poisons to produce rclnitting 
dence from the lips of witiies.scs lor tin 
defence, d he committee were not preclu 
ded from doing this by tlie procedur;;^Jait] 
dowip And the revolutionaries woulc 
certainly not have terrorised or murderct 
such witnesj,ses for the defence. 

Laymen tiiough we are,* wc cannot en 
Airely accept “the Radical difference betwcei 
the nature and conditions of ordinari 
crime on the one hand, and of rcvcfJution 
ary crime on the other” pointed out by tin 
committee. The committee say : 

X Ordinary crime, by which we mean’ criiu 
which IS coinnmted ,lor private purposes and no 
wuh the tdjjcct of lipscttiiig the Government am 
stoking at its very foundations and authority i 
in(hvidu.al in its nature, that is to say, when a persoi 
IS arrested for such crime and tried in a Criiniua 
Court, there is an end of the case, whether he i 
convicted or acquitted. A confession, therefore 
whether made to the police or to a Magistrate befori 
trial or to the trying Couru, is in operation anc 
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•crvcs |rMrpoc;c i>nlv niUil ilir cn^v ttiofl riinl 
i Imposed ()<. • 

Coufessibns connected with orij:ri,nise(l . 
rrime, such as Thu^gy, gang i-ob1)cry, 
ddnapping girls lor immoral purposes/ 
adnapping girls for selling them as brides 
;o persons of castes who find dithcnlties • 
n getting wives, t^c., do not, we presume, 
■xh^iust themselves when the trial of a 
Kirticular case ends. 

The committee proceed to observe : * 

It fill individiuil lUcAiber of tlir rrvi'ilutionAry 
r;?an!«»niiun is iirrcstcil uiid dcalf with l>v llu* Stiiic, 
li#* rrvoltiiionatV rrimi’ dors not <*nd, <>n, 

,nd wlipri* n perpr.n 5irr/**}t('d ronfcRSc^ th*' rrirnc, 
he ronfcc^irfri is to <'.ru’(*rninfiil i»nlv d ii 

H sttAftillo prdril !«• tin* poll*-.* U.\ JicnVi 

1 Jjjalioii of tlie <'i imc.'i* -nl M)i!on*J [\ 1*^ 

Why is a eoniession nselnl to (io^■ern- 
nont ^'ouly if it becomes a sl.arting point 
0 the police for Iresh investigation of the 
rinK*" ? Is it not ifsefid if the confession 
cads merely to the oonvielion of the ae- 
Mised V c(>iirse, it it becomes a starting 
)o^nt for fresh iiivestigatioti, it is still 
nfiVo useful. 

Again : 

Kverv (‘onfr^ylon, so far fti-in t*xhansut)ii its 

rtivity with the .arn-st and disposal, according tf> 
iw, of the person inaK-v.^ it, rontinnes subject to 
he siftinp: process <d tnii ' lor a lonj; period. The 
cmptation, therefore, to w' lclwa Police oOicer is 
xposed, ol extorting confessicjns, tine or false, in 
he case of iirdinarv crime is very nutcli less in the 
asc of rcvoh.tiorp'irv crime.* Tfte lisk whicli the 
lolicc nin of ct-rtain rxposi^re is greater in the latter 
hftii hi the former. 

We cannot sui^scribc to this opinion. 
.Vhatever may be the case when rcvolu- 
ionaries are tried regularly and openly, 
n the case of the persons whose eonfos- 
iions or alleged confessions came before 
hccGrtimittce, there was not the least fear 
>f exposure. It is mostly hv the cross- 
xamination of counsel and the evidence 
jf defence witnesses that cxlUrted con- 
cssions, forgery, perjmjy and concocted 
ividencc arc exposed. There was no such* 
ear in^ the case of the present intpiiry, 
Mf Trover, is it impossible for the police 
:o extort confessions in harmony with 
:heir theories o’r with previous con- 
essions, or to suppress those confessions or 
larts of confessions whiijh aie contradic¬ 
tory of previous confessions, and to place 
Defore a committee or a secret tribunal only 
1 well-cooked and congruent scries of con- 
essions ? Is it impossible for the police 
:o obtain a confession after the occurrence 

an incident or the finding of materials 

5514—in 


like firms, \:c., and to antedate a conle* 
siou obtained .afterwards ? Bven in th 
scriptures dt many nations.^ fraud ofthi 
description has been prcjietrf&ted, ant 
accounts written long alter events hav 
been palmed off as prophecies. 

And suppose there is “certain exposure/ 
what is the “risk*’ the police run ? In tin 
Mussalmanpara bomb ease, the HighCour 
Bench said (listinctly in their judgment tha 
the police had been guilty o( forgery, ant 
it committee appointed l)v Government sak 
the same thing only ttiking care to white 
wash the superior oflicers. Now. this wai 
nn exposure. Ihil was any poHeoman dis 
missed or prrwcciitfd Icrlorgcrv During 
tlb* fidministrfUion ol ^ir .Andrew Fraser 
there was an attcmpl to w reek a B. X. k 
train in the Midnapore district. Somi 
coolies were trletl find sentenced to vary 
ing terms ol' imprisonment. Afterwards u 
a trial of revolutionaries, it c;imc out tha 
the attempt to wreck the tvf^in was no 
Ihe work *ft the coolies but the work o 
some of thfse revolutionaries. We do no 
now rcnicmVicr whether the coolies wen 
rclefiscd, bui, unless our memory plays 111 
false, we arc sii.'e no police ofiiccr wa 
dismissed or jiropceuted lor getting tb 
coolies wrong^ly jf convicted. There hav 
becil many cas'^ in which men have beei 
sentenced to r\-ath by a district session 
court on .lence concocted by the police 
but in which they were released on appen 
by the High Court ; but we never hear o 
any ])oH'^em^ln being punished in conse 
r|ncncc. 

In paragraph XII the committee say : 

Xli. In the case, tlicrefore, cA confessions tnad 
to Uolice ntficers, by persons unested on the clmr/j 
of revbli|tionaiy crime, the question of their ariiiiu 
sibility in cvificnce and of the weij»ht to f>e attache 
in them, when admitted, must rlcpcnrl not o 
whether tliosc confessions were extorted either b 
torture, or inducement *or otlier like tneans, hut o 
whether the confessions aie true, 4 #?uch confession! 
by tl't* very naiute and conditions ol revolutionar 
crime, continuously—s«> loni; as the revolutionar 
rime is contiiuious—under^^oing certain tests aa t 
their truth. 

This goes dangerously near suggesting 
an indirect defence of obtfiining‘confession 
by torture, X:c. j it certainly is calculate! 
*to induce the disposition to connive at toi 
ture, provided it serves a useful purpose 
The tests which follow the passage quotet 
above, may or may not be all right, bu 
wc emphaticallv say that torture shouk 
not be connived at under any circumstanc 
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or ior any pitrpnp<.‘ \vhaltvt*r, In* It cyru 
tin: saiety ui tlie state, or any other hi^h* 
siiimclin^ tliin^^. Onee torture is lightly 
spoken of,'those ainoiiK ]K>liceuu*n who are 
not men of high principle may he cn- 
coura^etl to torture nccnsctl ])ersous anti 
take the ehnnee of (liscoverini^ the truth. 

In their 17th paraj^raph the committee 
refer to a class of “Persons arrested while 
in possession tjf arms or annuiinititui or 
other inerimiuatinj>; materials and Articles 
of revolutionary crime. These persons 
under the eircumstanecs ot the arrest carry 
their own evidence atrainst themselves.” 
But the ((Uestion is, was there anv 
proptfrly tested independent evidence (»t 
these incriminatintr tliin^^s having been 
actually found in the possession ol these 
persons when they were arrested ? In the 
trial of a few cases, we have read of iii- 
eriminntityu thinij:s heinu placed in the 
houses <.)l or in proximity io the accused 
bv tjod kntpvs wluuu. If we remcanher 
arif^ht, in the Mnsalmanpara • l)oiiib ease 
and in the case of the murder of. Inspector 
Nripendra (ihose, the persotis arrested 
were said to liavc beeti found in jjosscssion 
of fire-arms.‘ But in iK7ther case could 
the police prove their ifpse and obtain 
conviction. \ ^ 

This note has alrcarP*. become Ibnj?, 
and as.daymen wc feel th^ disadvantage 
of our position in bavin" to s/;riticisc a 
document whose value depends' so much 
on the soundness or unsoundness of the 
lcp;al and judicial principles enunciated 
therein. What we have said, we have 
said from a sense of ])ublic duty. Tiie 
committee’s main task was not to as¬ 
certain the existence or otherwise of a 
revolutionary organisation, l^nt tp -pro¬ 
nounce upon the "uili or iiinoeeiice of the 
individuals wdiosc cases had been plarcii 
before them. We may be, wron". hut tlir 
committee's findin" that 800of the accused 
arc guilty has failed to produce clear 
conviction in our mind. ^ 

WTiatcvcr our doubts may be, it is 
satisfactory to read the following? 

XIX. We baWin every ease declined to net on circura^ 
stances ot mere suspicion, !>y whieV wc nua'i t^hscncc 
of positive proof of and the mere presence of. 

circumstances of an c<iuivocal character not neces¬ 
sarily leading to a presumption of crime. I'or instance, 
mere association with proved revolutionaries, or 
mere residence in a mess consistir" of revolutionaries 
and others or mere seditious talk of an irresponsible 
character in company, without more of an incri¬ 
minating nature, has been treated by us as insufficieni 


lor nctiMii. wlicihoi under Kegulalioii Ill 1*1 I^IS f>r 
the r>cfciK’e of India or the Ingress Ordinance. 

The committee observe 

before the befence of India Act was brought into 
ft)rce, the fair Irlal ol a person accused of revolution¬ 
ary crime had been rendered practically impossildc 
by the murders ol approvers, witnesses, Police officers 
and law'-abidiiig citi>:(.'ns suspected hy revolutionaries 
of having given information tour otherwise assisted 
the police iu the detection of revolutionary crime. 

That the trial of revolutionaries wac 
ditBcult wc admit. But we also know 
that betore the Defeuev of India Act bad 
lUade it, easy for the police to arrest 
innocent and gujilty alike, there were many 
successful trials of revolutionaries and eon- 
S[)irators. There were several bi" eonspi- 
raev eases. 

NVe find the iullowingf in the memo¬ 
randum . 

t. 

kcyoltitjonaric';, wh-> having received vv.ujiids in 
d'U'oitics were iinalilc to esc.ipc, were siiot dead bv 
1 licir associates in the tlaeoities for leai llial if left 
alive tliey iniuht conies^ and dii-^'h’sc flic ^cercls ol 
I e\ olutionat’v oi t'ani'^ iLioiis, 

A 

Rnt this is not ;i piTiiliaiity of rcvfjhi- 
liouaru's. Ordinary dacoits have- been 
lu-ard Ui d<j tlu- same thin^ oceasionally. 
Only they are said to go a stej) further, 
and decajiitate and c^;y a way the heads 
of their wounded /omradcs to prevent 
both ideiitifieatioi/ and confession. Hut 
this was not considered a ground for 
elianging jiidieial procedure.^ 

RamVnohun Roy Anniversary. 

Kamniohun , .Roy, the anniveusary of 
whose death in Bristol So years ago was 
celebrated in all provinces of India on the 
27 September, was a man much in advance 
of his times. Nay, he was in many res¬ 
pects in advance of oiir age, too. Hs,^was 
a man of nnivcrsal outlook. Believing in 
the unity of the human race, he believed 
that huma» welfare meant the welfare of 
men of all countries, races ?lnd .sects. He 
'.•ejoiced wherever the eau.se of human pro¬ 
gress triumphed and grieved wherever 
there was a set-hack in the tide of progress. 
Human and national progress did not to 
him mean progress only in politics, or in 
social institutions, or in material pros¬ 
perity. He knev.f that ' progress in any 
direction was dependent on progress in 
all others. Hence, we find that he was 
the pioneer of all the most essential and 
important movements for the regenera¬ 
tion of India. This w.as not due to anj^ 
belief in a mechanical theory of harmom* 
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IMIS (Icvclopnient ill all tiircctuiiis. ll* was 
Ills religious faith, his true spiritual in¬ 
sight, vvltfieh luarle him tight with, 
.vhatever was unjust, false, degrading, or 
Dbstruetive of ]>n)gress, wherever he found 
t. In Iiis cAvn persoiuijity lie unified the 
■ultures of the liast and tlic West, and. 
.bus ])rc-tigured thceoming inter-aetion of 
dl ^ euItLiral inliuenccs, whatever their 
origin, throughout the world. Siniilarlv, 
le was the iiieeting-i>1ace of Hindu an'd 
Semitic cultures and civilisalionsj In his 
icrsonality there was no conliict between 
Jindu and Moslem and Christian, lie 
lull found that wilhiii himself and in the 
Lncieiit spiritual wisdom of India wliieli 
nabled him to realise the unity under 
ying the diverse systems of faith' prevail- 
ng in the world. 

Tliovigh the anniversary of Ills death* is 
ekbrated in some place or o»her, eVerv 
-ear in all provinces, it i-annot he said 
liat \ye have vet been able to appi'eciatc 
LUjl Iionoiir him as he ought to lie. One 
vwun is that he never played to the gaU 
ery. While there lias never yet been 
mother Indian who has more deejily real- 
sed what is really the essence of the an¬ 
ient spiritual teacir^gs of India, he was 
lever afraid of pciiiu ng KUit what was 
Lilse or degrading in oil. ])r)])ular religion, 
nstoms or scriptures. Like all truth-tellers 
le has ff' light iiis wav ’to aeeeptanee. 
hough tile present may seem t«i belong to 
lien much smaller than he. there is not 
he least doubt that the lnl-vre ladotigs 1o 
litn. 

Riots in Calcutta 

There is a huge rowdy eleiueu' in Lai- 
utta ready to take advantage ol any 
lopular excitement to gratify their desire 
or plunder. These low class people took 
idvantage of the excitement among 
iusalmans, resulting from th^* prohil>ition 
•y the Bengal Government of a large* 
doslem meeting which liad been arranged 
o be h«ld, and made Calcutta the scene of 
Tobably the worst riots within living 
lemory. Much blood-shed has been 
«used, and many shops have been looted. 
3oth-shops owmed by Marwaries suhered 
Host, which was naturajl owing to the 
ligh prices of cloth. Such riots leave their 
egaey of racial and sectarian hatred be- 
lind, which is not the least of their harm- 
id consequences. 

All these ixil icsults could have been 


prevented if Lord Roualdshay had allow 
ed the Musalmans to hold their meetini 
under proper safeguards and guarantees 
Hut he jirohibitcd tlie holding of. the meet 
ing instead. The meeting w.as prohibitcc 
on the ground that its holding would 
create excitement and might lead 
breach of the peace, but it was the prohi 
bitioii of the meeting which produced 
exactly these undesiralile results. 

Gov’^ernment knew that the Musalmans 
were not satisfied with the order of pro¬ 
hibition and that there wnis widespread 
excitement. Vet there was no adeejuate 
]ireparedness for emergeiieies on tlie part 
of the ])oliee. Some precautions had lieer 
taken, but they proved utterly' inadequate 
to* prevent a state of temporary anarehjc 
It has been slated in the papers that mer 
w'cre done to death and shops plundered 
within sight of the police. 

It has been an argument, used by om 
European o(j|)oneiits, against Indian self- 
rule that Indians if placed iii authority 
would nuj. be able to prevent riots. 
But are the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy 
able to ])revent riots and discjrder ; 
Their advocates ;->ay, that but for them, 
things might ha\j* been worse. That is 
a very nice an/anienl, because “what 
might have Ijecii^’is unknown-and unknow* 
able and lhcre\»re irrefutable. 

In liie r* cut riol.s, aeeorcliug to the 
ilaily jjapers, the M trwaris lost most in 
property ami the Musalinaus in lives, 
i'his lias* tuniislied an oeeasioii lor some 
.\nglo-lndiaii papers to ()bserve with ill- 
cfMK’calerJ glee tliat the Hindu-Moslem 
i was a faiee. 'J lie w'i^h 
may have been father to the (liseo\cry 
The •ICinpirCt dated liUi Seplembei, h»i 
instance, said - 

“The CDinmentarv once ayaui luaiJc by the tlis 
turbanees on the weird and woudciful amity auppus- 
sed, according to Con^tcfat-Lcagues, to bind Lliudu 
and iMtJsIem logethci into a nation "is too obvious, 
too siguilicanL to need labouring here.” 

t Similar comments were made in several 
Anglo-Indian papers alter the ArraU riots. 
Even If Hindus and Musalmans of all 
classes fight, no man professing to be 
civilised and a, follower of the prince ol 
peace, should be pleased at such occurren¬ 
ces. It would be a great calamity 
India it men who are so pleased were ever 
to be placed in authority: for they might 
not ‘icruple to foment reetarian riots to 
gnitii} ilieii iintkvoleiiee. 
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This note was iii type bdore the publi- 
eation of the Governineut resolution on 
the subject. 

Food Riots in Madras- 

The tood riots in Madras are a eoni- 
incntary tJii the pretensions to infallible 
statesmanship and periect eilicieney of 
the administratois ol India. We know 
n August last there were bigger and 
aiore destructive riots in Japan in eon- 
seciuence of the high prices o( rice; and 
food riots are not unknown in other eivilis- 
id countries, too. We do not, therefore, 
say that tlie British rulers of India are 
1 set of very incapable men. What we 
lo say is that their achievements are not 
n keeping with tlie uni(|ue reputation 
vhich they and their advocates have 
nauufaetured for them. But this is a 
ibmparativcly unimportant matter. What 
s ot vital importance is the relief of 
listress. Sin George Lowndes and others 
ike him may dream of India’s prosperity ; 
)ut the real India is a hungry and half- 
laked India. May we not grow callous 
Lt the constant sight of misery ! 

The Floods in Northern Bengal- 

The floods in nortlT^J^' Bengal Lave 
:aused,, intense and widespV^ad suflerings, 
vhich are not less tliaii tlibc;^caused by 
•be Daraodar floods a few ye'ars ago. 
3ut the relief given to llie sufferers has 
lot yet been on a scale compar^^-ble with 
hat given to the people of the areas 
looded by the Damodar. Probably, the 
niyority of our people having been aifect- 
d by the high prices of necessaries, they 
lave not been able to render adecfuatc 
lelp. There is perhaps also dnother fact 
o be taken into consideration. The 
lolicy of repression may have made 
mblic-spirite^ men hesitate to do philan- 
hropie work, like the eollcetion of subs- 
riptious and the distribution of relief ; for 
LS the revolutionaries are said to have 
nade philanthropy a part of their re- 
Tuitment ^ methods, those who render 
ocial service ma^’^, it is feared, he ohjecLs of 
ifficial suspicion. But wu should not be 
leterred from doing our duty by fear of’ 
ueb suspicion. 

Early Release of Indentured Indians 

in riji. 

We ate glad Government have accepted 


the following resolution moved hy Pandi 
M.adan Mohan Malaviya : 

* riys Council rccoinwciuts (u I’lc (.iorerne 
(General in Council that the (joverumeut ot ludi 
bhouh] move the Secretary of State for India t 
negotiate with the Colonial Udlce amJ the Oow 
Ci>lonies eoncerning the earJ3’ release of Judio 
labourers in J'lji whose iudeutmes have not 3'* 
c.’tpired.’ 

The original resolution moved by th 
Pandit did not contain the words *‘ii 
P'iji” : he wanted all the inclciiturcc 
laborers *in all the Cr6wn Colonies to b 
released.. But that was not accejitablc t( 
Government. So we must be satisfied witi 
what w'c have got, which is certainly^ fa] 
better than the total rejection of the rcso 
lution. 

In the course.of his speech the Pandi’ 
rightly spoke of the philanthropic labour! 
ofM'<-‘ssrs. Andrews and J’earsou in tb< 
following terms ;— 

“I b-lnmld like t«) say here, Sir, that I doubt if \v 
fully realise how iiuieh we owe tt) Mr. Audre'.vs am 
Mr. Pearson fur their self-sai riliving inissiou ■ ti 
Fiji in and for the cuutiuued interest Kim 

repeated niissiou of Mr. Andrews last ye*ar to tlia 
island. I flo not think that the enormity of ih 
evils of t he sysleiu of indentured labour would hav 
been so fully lealised by us but fur the huiiiauc tllbit 
of these two geutleinen.’' > 

The countrya deep debt of grati 
tude lo them. 

In the speech of Sir George Brirnes wi 
find un account of Wlfat Go\xrhmcnt bavt 
done and iiitend to do in the matter. \\\ 
thank them Ibr tlic part of tlii^ir duty 
which they have done. But by iniplicatioi 
Sir George Barnes seems to monopolise 
all the credit for Government. There it 
not one word of appreciation or recogui 
lion of what the public have d^e te 
arouse interest in the matter, nor a^word 
of praise for what public-spirited indivi 
duals have/ionc. A reader unacquainted 
with the facts might evcni suppose that 
tit was the Goveni'aicnt of India who had 
made the Australians take interest in tbi 
welfare of Fiji Indians. This is *ucithei 
a grievance nor a complaint. We write 
only to draw attention ^tu the amusing 
ways of the bureaucracy. An instance 
occurs in the,.Montagu-Obelmsford Report, 
Pt'iragraph 17 v that Report concludes 
with the following sentence : ‘*The Govern¬ 
ment with public opinion behind thetn 
abolished indentured labour,” This may 
even convey the idea that the Govcniment 
had been always only Loo anxious to 


ibolish iinlcnlurcd labour, but could, not 
() so because of an obstructive or callous 
mblic otj'niot: ! So indentured labour 
vas abolisncd as soon as the support of 
mbiic opinion could be secured. 

But the fact is it was the pressure of 
►ublic opinion which ihadc the Govern-, 
uent abolish indentured labour. But we 
be doiu^ injustice to the framers ol 
he* Rej)ort, The sentence cjuoled inuy 
ueau that public opinion had l.K’cn 
lushing the Government from behind and 
;:oadiug it on. 

Sir George’s speech is perhaps in- 
iccurate in a few passages, Bor instance, 
ic says that most ut the State-aided 
chuols are now open to the children of 
ndian emigrants in Fiji. This is not 
correct. Again, he speaks of Badri Waha- 
aj as having been “elected” to the Fiji 
uuncil. lie is not an elected member. 

We arc glad to read the following in 
)ir George’s speech :— 

•’With regard to the caiiccllatlnn ot indooturcb, 

jy*liou l>le friend knows tlmt the l^laiilers and 

think in theolier Crown Colonies also, are so anxious 

o ^ct more Indian labour /or the sui^ar plantations 

hat they oflered to cancel all existiuj.? indentures it 

he Goveruuient of India were willing to accept the 

:hemc of assisted cmigiu bin, which was pul forward 

it the London Cuufercucc. ThU scheme, it must he 

ecly acknowledged, was ai immense iinprovement 

n the old indentured system, hut the tiovernnient 

as never accepted it, btcause they helicved that itwas 

ot acceptable ^o public opiuibn in ludia, and I 

niaginc that the lloii'bL raiidit does not suggest 

bat the scheme ought to be accepted m order to 

ecuic thr cancellation of the outstaudiug indentures. 

« 

Rowlatt Committee's Report in the 
Viceroy’s Council. 

Mr. Khaparde had proposed in the 
^mpefial Legislative Council that the 
:onsidcratiou aud disposal of the Kowlatt 
Committee’s report be kept iu abeyance 
lud that a thorough and searching 
mquity be undertaken by a mixed cora- 
nitee of an equal number of ofHcial aud* 
lou-olficial Indians into the working of 
:he C. 1. D. Only' one other member 
resides himself voted for his resolution. 
(Vhatever the reasons, it is much to be 
egrdtted that the rejection of the resolu- 
:ion made all the othei] elected members 
ippear by implication to support the 
/lew that it was of the greatest urgency 
:o consider aud dispose of that report 
-vithout delay. Such an impression would 
lo doubt be corrected by a reading ot the 


spceclles of tlic tiiL-mhcrs on the resolution. 
But how many would do it ? At present 
and for six.months after the conclusion of 
the war, Ciovernmeut have very efi'ective 
weapons in their hands to deal with 
revolutionaries and suspects ; when six 
mouths would pass after the conclusion 
of peace, there would still remain Regula¬ 
tion III of lyiy and other similar regula¬ 
tions to enable Government lo eonOnc 
suspee-ts without bringing them to trial. 
So, if as soon as ]ieaee was within sight 
Gtivernment began to consider the re]iort 
and, il thought proper, drafted a bill in 
accordance with its recommendations, the 
executive and the police would rot be 
without elVective weapons in their hands 
10 maintain peace and order. 

What the rulers of India ought to con¬ 
sider is lliat permanent legislation ii: 
aecoidance \^ith the Rowlatt Committee’s 
recommendations would spoil the effect 
produced Iiy the reforms jiroposed by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State. Aud 
as we have shown, there is no immediate 
need for such legislation. So Government 
should wait. Besides, they would be 
better able to carry the country with 
them should tluV succeed in persuading 
the reformed com cils to consent to sucl 
legislation. Iii-o' r opinion such legislation 
is not only no* needed but would be harm 
ful. 

,lt woc4*d be a advantage for the* re 
funned councils to begin their work will 
the burd'm of a permaueut repressive law 
weighing on the public mind. They shoulci 
be allowed to begin their work undcj 
better auspices. Let it not be said thai 
the new regime would be one ol rcpressioi 
cum reform, aud that the bureaucracy 
who have already insistently demanded 
that they should have autocratic powert 
for maintaining peace and order, were en¬ 
abled betimes to enact laws which strucl 
at one of the main pillark of populai 
goYcrmuent, viz., personal liberty. 

iThe Viceroy's Opening Speech- 

Wc wish to make a lew remarks on i 
few points in the speech which the Viceroy 
delivered at the opening meeting of thi 
autumn session of his council. He said 

‘At Llic outset ^of uiy tcumc ut ollicc I vvaruc 
ihusc wlio were insiJ'*.ent on political reform that th 
Uiitibh tcnipcrameut was averse fxom catabtruphi 
change. This cxptes&iju ot i piuiuu the buhjei 


wo 
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i rriticiMn, aiul Llu! KtiSbiun K’vululiun wtiicli look 
l.'ia* sht>] tiy alterwai(Is was sei/ecJ ujK)!i as a text on 
I'liK'li lo base claims to sweeping changes. I tliiuk 
la»se wlio a pican over llu* Kiissiaa events have 

nice jeprnteO. Kussia indeed has pointed a moral 

'Inch It would do ns all ^uod to take to heart.” 

< 

The Viueroy spoke of the Britisli teni 
lerameiit ns heiii^ averse to ealastropliie 
haag^es, in tlic reply whieli lie prave t(» the 
nrliau Assoeialion’s athlress in Caleiitta 
II IKeeinher IPIG. Otir etannieiils rjii the 
.ame will be fouiul on ]>. 13*J bt the 
Modern Review ftn* Jantuirv, IPIT. and 
)p. 180-lSG ol “'rowarcis ilonie Rule,” 
)urL 111. These need not be re[)eated 
lere. 

Rej^arding the Russian parallel we wish 
o say this. The parallel is no praallelal a)!, 
riic ])Cople oi Russia overthrew their fonin 
:r j^overnnienl, the autocracy of the Czar. 

do in)t want ttj overthiow lUitish 
'ule or cut ofl our eonueetion witli the 
drilish Bnipire. In lutlia tlie ehangies we 
Lvautare simply eonneeted \vith tlie inter- 
lal administration of the country. All 
■jur sclieines of rettu'in have kejil the army 
incl foreign relations tmtirely in the hands 

the executive government, besides j)ro- 
eiding ample 'safeguards Abr the niaiaten- 
ince of peace and order.! lM)r a long time 
Lo come Huroj)ean ollieerA \vouid continue 
to hold the great niajoriry of the iiiglier 
posts. *Uven if it were deeid^'ti that licnec- 
fortb all fresh apj)ointnKW^ ^ to the 
Indian Civil Sei'viee should be lieki |,y 
IndiaiivS, which is not at all ijrobable. it 
would lake some l(t to oO years lb Indian- 
ise the whole scr\ iee at the present ivites 
of rccruitiuent ; and that \vould not be 
a Cfilastvophie change, ihit Indianisatiou 
would actual!}^ occup}' a much longer time 
even if the GO per cent, fit the vew rcefuits 
demanded by some of our ]>ublic bodies 
were conceded. 

We wish further to say this. Air. Lloyd 
(yeorge. the prime minister of the British 
Bmpirc, who is not an impatient ,*ndian 
agitator, spoke as foiloAvs in the House 
ofCommoiivS after the Russian revolution 
had become an accomplished fact: . 

Tlic Impcrisfi (jovernnu-ut cuiUi<icttt tlmt Ihc 
Kui^biau people \vr>ul(l tnul Hbcrtv nus compaOlile 
with orOer even in rcvohitiori.'jry^ lime*-*, and fliaf a 
free people were the best defenders <>1 their own 
honour.” Ulubes ourg) 

The Premier added : ,.■ 


'The impLn.'d Ou^unncii i- luiiii-iuii tli.il ilie 


evcniSt, tlu' world vfutch niid ilii iir^i ^»r<a 
triutnph ol the ftrli^eiplcs lor which \\ : entered iht 
U'ar. will not result lU confusion or sla bening in ib( 
oinidu(^l of the war, but in a elosei « 'uore ifleclivt 
C'j-operation between the Russian people and lb 
Alhe.s in the cause of iuimun liccdom.” O^nlic.s ours. 

Mr. Llo 3 d George's well-known speed 
ludbre the .American Luncheon Club cou 
tains the tuliowiug pa.ssage 

“ 1 lieic :i rc liuic*' ui )nst(»i y u hen ihih \\ orld spin 
Sx; leisuul\ ah-ug it.s ih^tiucd ecuric tliat it seems h/ 
eenldries lo be :it u sliuidstih fiieic ale aKo time 
whyn il I ushe.s ahmu at .a giddy pace coverii.y ih 
ltav‘kol celitnrifS in a yea:, 'lluseare stu'li litne*- 
Sin weeks sti^u Russia w :ih an auO'cr.icy She is no\ 
die o' Ibe iijo.'-t ndvatieed deiin<ci acies inlhewojlil 
(C. heels.V ^ 

'fhese passages sliow lliat the lirilivSl 
Ihinie Minister was a'lUong the loudest o 
‘Those who sang a p:crui over tlie Rus 
sian events.'’. If any Indians also sang i 
]);ean, they were in experienced company 
I'hey alone cannot be blaiiual. llesitles 
when, if ever, (he true liistiu'y ol thi 
Russian debacle is written, it will 1)V seei 
how much of the anarchy is d/ic to Germr.i 
intrigue and the absence o[ adetpidti 
guidance, moral support and helj) Irom tin 
Allies. '■ 

The Viceroy aiul his colleagues anc 
subordinates may li^iiound by the an 
nouneement of 20,11(17. but \V( 

do not see why we sliould be bouiu. 
by it. The British Parliament, the Secretary 
(jf State lor IniliVi, And tlie IVdti^h (»overn 
ment at‘’huine,’' are not <n/r representa 

lives. We are sidiject to and olie^ 

#■ 

laws not made' by us or our ivpresenta 
lives, ]jul bv olbeis. Are wui wishes ant 
aspirati‘'>ns also to be subiect to the limit' 
sought to be imposed on tliein by thos^ 
who are in no sense our reprcseulativt-s 

It cannot Ik* admitted that it peo)>le di 
not criticise an Announeenient in l*arlia 
nicnt or ill the Indian Legislative Counci 
or ill the i>ublic press or pti the publi 
platform, as soouias it is made, theyios 
flieir right of criticism for ever. Thej 
may take time to consider; they may wai 
to see in what definite steps or measurci 
the announcement matcritilises. As fo 
ourselves, we did criticise it in the AL A 
lor September, 11(17, p])^ BOO-2, and alsi 
in the A/. A*, for .^ugusl, jOlS, pp. 200-2. 

The Viceroy says: “Those who criticisi 
our Report are on sure ground if they cai 
show that our proposals are not in coi: 
sonaiK'c with it.’' Well, thi-s has bee 
shown m some papets, though ilie A'ieero, 


NOTIiS 



nay noUiavc noiicvd thorn. Inonrlast 
Vu^ust wo have slmwn that tlio 

■xprossio^ *'^*csi)()Usil)!o ^^uvonuuon' in* 
nilia’'docs not iiocossarily oxdudo from 
;ho contents of its niocaninp: “responsible 
jovorninent in India-as-a-whole.” (Vide 
U. A\, Auj?., 191S, pp. 

The Viceroy laid great stress on a sen- 

■ciu:e in para. 289 of the Report: “We 

lave carried the advance riglit xip to llie 

iiie beyond which our principles forbid us 

ogu.” That may i)C true. B\V he lias 

diowii tlial these priiu'iplcs hillow nuvessa- 

ilvlrom the Annouiu-enient, and tlial the 

tnnoiineeaieut forl)itls the crossing ot that 

ine. riiat IS the only relevant consider- 

ion. The Viceroy and the Scorelarv ot 

« •» 

hale may have many private |)rineij)les 
viiieh not lie binding on oth<‘rs, 

fhose who consider the Annoimeemenl 
intlioritative woul i expect the \'ieeroy 
o prove that the principles whieli have 
‘aided, him and Mr. Moiiiagu m the 
u^port were the le.xicograpliical and 
otTical outeome ol ilie Anmnmecnient. 

We will notice one more sentence in his 
juedt. It runs thus : “Surely no one can 
,ay that this selieme does not involve a 
:nge increase in tlie i dluenec ol the repre* 
eiitativcs upon the aiL ons of the Govern- 
nent c.f India.” Ves ; but the Viceroy 
orgets that the peojile have rightly ceased 
o i)c satisiKvl with mere inllnence ; they 
rant power. And power particularly in 
he governance of India-as-a-whule, bc- 
ause it is the GoYcrnmc ;t of India which 
s concerned with tlie most important and 
ilal affairs of the State. 

The Liberal Mr. Montagu. 

The Rowhoy Chronicle (juotes the 
[)ll()wing passage (fnnn the Hritish 
\lalicnl Joiinh'd) irom Mr. Alontagu’s 
eply 'to the deputatii'ii which urged 
>dore him that tiie prospects of the 
ndian, Medical Service should in iuture 
le made more “attractive” 

“lust fts India caiiiiol today or so far as anybody 
an see—1 was going to say lor ever—do without 
lie sendees ot those w’lio help to govern her, so 


India eaiinnt I'lpiiiiiirui'l ilu' "^'iviecs ot \\h 

liclp to govern her unless the J'.iiropi'ans win) carr 
i he fuirdeu o} Iiinpire in hidia cap lie seupplied wit 
L.\pcit medieul aid.” 

What a great eomplimcat to Indians 
They will “for ever” rctpiire the servieei 
of rulers from England to govern thcan 
And these rulers, again, will not agree ti 
do us the lavour of governing us, unlesi 
we ge,t tor them medical experts Iron 
England at high salaries, which Mr 
iMoniagti half-promised to increase stil 
iurther ! 

The hy()oerisiesof the political vocabuUi 
ry are botli amusing and sickening. Wher 
an honest plain man would say. “1 like th 
salary and I like the power and the privi 
leges, with the salaams thrown in,” th 
political vocabulary supplies him witl 
some ready-made phrases, upon whicli h 
eagerly seizes and says he goes abroad ti 
bear tlie burden ot lanpire upon his hack 
Eity tlie over-lmrdened ])oor fellow, ])ii 
do not relieve him, 0 ye kind-hearted inei 
olthelndiin Moderate eauj|) and Ilomi 
Rule eam[) ’ 

“A League,of Free Natoins " 

t)n the 12th Se» tember last the Ercedon 
of the City of >'anchestcr was conferrei 
upon Mr. Llo^.d (ieorge. Acknowledgiii) 
the honour die Premier made a speech 
in the course of whieli he said : “Th 
Ikitish Em|)ire was a League of fre 
nations.” Ves except India, which reall 
makes the Britisli Empire an empire in 
stead ofa crowned republic. The full titl 
of King George V is “His Most Exccllcn 
Majesty George the Fifth, by tlie Grac 
of G-id King of the United Kidgdnm r 
(Treat Britain and Ireland and of th 
British Dominions beyond the Seas, Delon 
der of the I'aith, Emjieror of India.” Ai 
empire, we presume, is that over whieli ai 
emperor reigns. But His Majesty (ieorgi 
V. is emperor only in India ; therefon 
dril.'iin's empire strictly speaking lies onh 
in ludja. And India is not yet free. There 
fore, it is proved that the Britisli Empir 
is a League of free nations. 
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Blow as ytni will, () winter wini'i, 

Blow lustily across the world, 

Kelcasc tlie madness of jour mind. 

Let winter’s triumph be unfurled ; 

Xo panj^ to niy warm heart you bring— 

I have a rende;;vous with spring ! ^ 

1 have a rcmk* 2 vo\is with spring— 

My way is an old road of fears ; 

Past surly watch dog muttering ' 

Of prowling winds, and the sharp spears 
Of con((iicr!ng legions of the frost. 

Past gaunt old torcsts angnish-tost. 

1 wander on amid a crowd 
Of mudlcd people shivering ; 

I long to shout the worrls aloiul ; 

have n rendezvous with spring !” 

I long to cry, let winds employ ■ 

Their deadliest artillery ; 

My soul is eitadelled with joy, 

Aly heart is warm with memory ; 

This cold illusion I will lling 
Aside and meet the promised spring 

« 

Oh do you know a climbing hill 
That uxnrs the da^n upon its crest ? 

ThereJ when the blustering winds are still, 

I’ll fino^ ftilfilmcnt of.my quest. -- 

Ppon tlTVx^Iopes a sisterhood 
Of maplesTi^aik robes arrayed 
Keep sanctu^'y for the brood 
Of summer pilgrims hither strayed ; *' 

A spring from its unfathomed breast 
Fours silver, as from heaven's height. 

The midnight moon sends without rest. 

Its fountain of untai’iiished light ; 

A river washes at its feet,— 

'Tis there that spripg and I will meet. 

’Tis there that spring and 1 will meet. 

It is. it is her chosen throne : t 

And never think she finds it sweet 
To sit amid her w'calth alouc. 

Beneath a fluttering hillside tree, 

She graciously awaits her king : 

Why should the winter trouble me ?— 

I have a rendezvous with spring ! 

Mayck Skymoitr. 


Vmted arid ptjhlishcd hy Ahinash Chandra Sarkar, at the R. M. Press, 211, Cornwallis Street, Calontta 
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MT'AIORY IMA-GK AND PTS RRVIVAL 

, Hv Sir J. C. 


O F that mental revival of past, cspcriciv 
ce which we call memory, we may 
notice two different types. One is 
the spontaneous s>nd recurrent revival of 
some strong impression from which \vc 
cannot escape; in the Second casc^ the 
primary impression has faded a way,'and 
it is only after an .effort that we sftccced 
in reviving the latent image. 

T^ie phenomenon of memory then. Is 
concerned with some after-ellVcL ol an irn- 
pression induced by a stimulus. An in¬ 
vestigation of the after-effects ol stimulns 
on very simple types of living tijjsue, may 
throw some light on this obscure subject. 

It should be borne in mind that excita¬ 
tion induced by stimulus may bud different 
forms of expression a'‘cotding to the in¬ 
dicating ni^iaratns ; the same excitation 
may thn^; be exhibited * by mechanical 
movement,, dectricill variation, or by 
sensory response. 

As a^i instance of ip^'chiinical response 
to stimulus may be mentioned the sudden 
fall of the leaf or leaflets of certain sensitive 
plants like Mimosa pitrlicri or Diophytum 
sensitivuni. In these there is a cushion- 
likc mass of tissue at the joint, the 
pulvinus, which serves as the motile organ. 
The stem in the stalk of the plant con¬ 
tains, as I have shewn elsewhere, a strand 
of tissue wjach condtjets excitation in 
precisely^t^ same manner as the nerve iif 
the MifSal. Stimulus thus causes an cx- 
cit^Tofy impulse in the plant which, reach- 
ing the pulvinus, gives rise to an answer¬ 
ing contraction,*in consequence of which 
there, is a sudden tall of the leaf or leaflets. 
On the cessationNjf stiifiulu^s there is a 
slow recovery, the leaf t-e-erecting itself 
to its normal outspread position. By 
means of a delicate apparatus a record 
may be taken of this I’esponse and re¬ 
covery. 

In the case of plants which possess no 


motile organs, the excitatory reactions 
may still be detected by electrical response. 
I find that the tissue of a plant un^er ex¬ 
citation undergoes a sudden electric varia¬ 
tion, tin* character and sign of which is 
exactly the same as that of an excited 
animal tissue. By means of suitable 
galvanometers tho'response of all plants 
and every organ of every plant may be 
recorded. The electric responses to stimu¬ 
lation arc*found tf) be similar to the 
mechanicfj responses given by motile 
organs. 

In stud^ving these records of m^'chanical 
or electrical responses, it fs found that 
the cflcct of strong stimulus is more per¬ 
sistent than tl ]a± of J ccblc stimulus. This 
is Equally true of the^sycTlOlogical reten¬ 
tion of an impression. 'Another iKTticeable 
fact as regards the subsidence of excitati(^ 
of recovery, is that at first it is vefy'rapid 
and then slows down. This is also charac¬ 
teristic di the rate of forgetting. 

Another remarkable analogy is the 
effect of continued stimulation; the ex¬ 
citatory effect in the plant is found *to 
increase at first with increasing duration, 
but ’when ^oo long continued, the eflfect 
undergoes a rapid diminution on account 
of fatigue. Similarly there is an actual 
danger in “cranT', of reducing the image 
to be remembered, to the dimness of an 
overexposed photograph. 

• .VJl'LTirLK KKSPONSH AND RECURRENT 

Memory. 

1 have described how a singje stimulus 
of moderate intensity, gives rise to a 
singl<» response.* Taking Biophytam sen- 
'‘sitivam as our experimental plant, we 
may thus obttun a series of single res¬ 
ponses to modlrate stimulus. Hut if the 
impinging stimiSfti'^ be very strotig, then 
it induces multiple excitations as seen in 
repeated responses: (Fig. 1. ) Such records 
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ri>|. 1. Multiple resptiHse ui AvcnlJD.i under a single 
stronj; elcctrienl stiniuins. 

\'ertica! marks below indtealc lime interval (»f 1- 
minute (in this and in tlie f'dlowin;^^ leeord) 

have not only obtained 1 ) 3 ^ llie mcehani- 
:ul but also by the electrical mode of 
espouse. Moreover these cehoinnf or 
nultiide aftei>effects of strong? stimulus 
>ccur in ^in intcrcstinj; form in multiple 
dsual sensation when the retina has been 
xcited by intense light. The recurrent 
ifter-imagc is very distinct at the begin¬ 
ning, but becomes fainter after many 
rejK'titions. A time comes when it is 
liilieult to tell whether the ^i nagc is a real 
ifter-sensatioit"^or merely an effect ' of 
bncmoi^”. There is, in fact, no hard 
ind fast line * between the two—one 
tnergeS^imply into the other. Often the 
recurrent memory image seems to dis¬ 
appear on account of weariness'and the 
distractions of the day ; but it may reap¬ 
pear in all its vividness as soon as night 
and solitude have brought the necessary 
freedom from disturbance. Since an in¬ 
tense excitation is liable to jecur spon- 
taneoush^ without the action of the will 
or even inspite of it, it follows that any 
single impression, when ^^ery intense, may 
become domiiiaut and pcr.sist in automa¬ 
tic recurrence. Examples of this arc only 
too familiar. 

Memory Revival. 

A more interesting form of memory is 
the revival of an impression the after-effect 
of which has faded out. Here we find that 
when no tangible effect of the impression 
remains it may still be recalled by an effort 
or impulse of the will. / 

It IS clear that such a i. vival of impres¬ 
sion can only take place by bringing about 
the original condition of excitation ; in 


other wuirds repeating the efilect of the 
original stimulus in its eomjilctc aosenee. 

As a concrete example we-may take the 
visual impression of a bright cross against 
a dark background. tinder primary 
stimulus it is clear that we have in the 
sensory fickl two areas under differential 
excitation ; The one—the excited area- 
in the form of a cross ; the other, outaide 
this, remaining unexcited.. The iniag'* oi 
the efross is therefore due to the ditrerenti;d 


exckatioiyjl adelinitc region in the sensorv 
lielfl. It ifi therefore obvious that in order 
to revive the picture we have to reproduce, 
in the absence of yiriinary stimulus, the 
same state of difierential excitation as 
was originally induced 

Evidently ;i pattern has been inifiressed 
on some senijitiw area which remains 
latent. Tlic tablet can never again be 
reiulcAHl (piite clean. .The tissue, whicli 
was originally i^oiropic^ must have beeri 
rendered nnisotrojiir, l)y thf differential 
action of stimulus imprinting the latent 


image. 


1 shall now preicecd to show that sucl 
anisotrophy is actually induced by tin 
latent impression left b 3 ’' stimulus. Next 
1 shall demonstrate different methods b 3 
which we can detect the areas of differentiai 
excitability, and lifiully I shall show how 
the latent memory image can be brought 
into excitatory prominence. ^ 

Al'TliR-EKViiCT OF STIMULUS OX ExCIX- 
AUIUTY AND CONDUCTIVITY. 


Working with diflerent plant tissues ' 
find that the excitability of a tissue is cn 
hanced 1 ) 3 ’- moderate stimulation; enhancec 
excitability thus being the effect o 
moderate stimulation, a tissue which has 
previously been excited, is rendered mon 
susceptible than one which has never bcei 
excited. Jnci Mimosa which has been kep 
free from stimulation, a series of sub 
ininimal stimuli were applieo nt regulai 
intervals. The first stimulus prouwced n( 
excitation, the second gave rise to a v er 
feeble response ; as an after-effect of thes’ 
stimulations, however, the excitability o 
the tissue was enhanced and the subse 
quent responses became large. 

Similarl}^ the conducting power of thi 
plant-ncrvc is enhanced by previous stimu 
lation, A specimen of Mimosa^ which ha 
been kept screened from external stimula 
tion, has little development of conducting 
powder, but by application of successivi 
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stimuli^ the tissue which was formerly in¬ 
effective now begins to conducf exckation, 
and becomes increasingly efi'ectivc under 
successive stimuli. This may be called tl^c 
educative irdluence of stimulation. * 

It is thus clear that the area which Ims 
once been locally excited is rendered re¬ 
latively more excitable* than the neighbour¬ 
ing unexcited area. But such difierenccs 

' cannot discover by even the closest 
scrutiny ; they arc latent, 

"•-^et us next ^ee how we can discriitwiiate 

these areas of latent impression-that is 

tv- vicly, of differential excitability. It is 
evi^dent that the area of greflter excit¬ 
ability.will exhibit greater excitation under 
stimulation, and we have seen that great¬ 
er excitation may l^e manifested in diHcrent 
ways, depending on the diticrent organs of 
cx])ression. Greater cxciiation may thus 
be evidenced first by greater contniciiou, 
secondly by more pitcnsc clectricaKokcn 
of excitation of galvanoinetric negativity, 
or thirdly by greater intensity of sensa¬ 
tion.* 

I>¥NAMIe MaMI'KSTATIOS oI* Dll'l'HUENriAl. 

EXCITAI111.1TV. ^ 

As an example of the first let us take the 
pulyinus of A/i'mo.sa, the upper halves of 
wliieh through the action of light and other 
stimuli of the cuvinkonment have be¬ 
come iinisotropie or ditlcrcntially excit¬ 
able. If \ve had not betyi jvreviously aware 
of the pccu'liui* ehar£w:teri«tics of the pulvi- 
uus, its qtliescent condition would have 
given ug no clue to its latgijt cxcitabilities. 
But difierenccs which wCrc Intent could be 
brought into dynamic prominence by the 
action of a testing blow. Let us apply a 
ilduse stimulus which will act directly on 
both l^lves of the pulvinus. The direction 
of the resulting excitatory movement will 
now depend on the greater contraction of 
the more excitable half. The# spasmodic 
down-movcinept of the leaf thus demon¬ 
strated the ^teatcr degfee of latent excil-# 
abilitythe lower hall. Thus a diffuse 
stiiyiiifhis reveals the internal condition by 
causing a definite movenient. In the case 
mentioned the . diffuse stimulus was 
applied externally’' on the motile organ. 
But a shock frori within, .or external 
stimulus, will bota bring about cc(ually 
the same result. The stimulus instead of 
be’ing applied on the pulvinus, may be 
applied on a distant point of the stem. 
The excitation will be transmitted as an 


44.1 

intc^-nal nervous impulse, and this h\o\ 
from within will reveal the greater excil 
ability of the lower half of the pulvinus, b; 
the resulting fall of the leaf. * 

Electkic Disckimination of Latent 

Impression^. 

. In thcabstiicc of any motile indication 
as f(»r example when the leaf is phy^sicalb 
restrained from movement, the lateir 
differential excitability may still be madi 
to exhibit itself by means of electrical res 
ponsc. Suitable electrical connections an 
made l)ctwecii the upyier and lower halve 
of the pulvinus and an included galvano 
meter. The galvanometer needle will b 
found to remain ciuieseent under >he nor 
raal condition of rest. But if an cxcitatioi 
be caused at some distant point on tb' 
stem, the internal excitatory impulse wil 
act diffusely on both halves of the organ 
The latent differential excitability will nwv 
be made manifest by the sudden oceurrenc 
of an electrical curijent, which flowi 
through tlu^ pulvinus from the more excitec 
lower to the more excited upper half. Thii 
takes place, even when, as stated before 
the motile response of the leaf is physicallj 
restrained, and in organs which £ire no 
con'Spicuously motile at all. In otbc 
-words, the p art of the organ which ii 
possessed of flTOltrt?!^%,late«t cxcitabiliri 
will, under the test diffuse slimultis 
become • gaRanometricaTl^^ negative. 1 
tlws ])articular variation of electi^«rf'e()ti 
dition were visible, the more excifed luwc; 
half of 4hc organ would be seen to glov 
with light. From these demonstration; 
we see that latent impalyiahJe difference! 
of cxcitabilify^ may be wakened inti 
greater prominence by the shock of diffuset 
stimulus, whether internal or external, tin 
sign of this greater excitability being eithe 
greater contraction or greater galvano 
metric negativity. 

• 

liXClTATlOX or ROPlC Stki ctere 

• AND Kl-ECTUiC DlSCIIAia;E. 

» The electrical organ of certain tishes 
again, consist of a number of plates, eacl 
being^unetjuallv cxcitiiblc on its.two sides 
In the Torfjcclo for example the anterior o 
nerv( 4 us surlace*is more excitable than th 
•posterior or non-nervous. There an 
numerous such plates, in series, and a! 
these remain cViesccnt in a state of in 
activity, But i\ader sudden internal sti 
mulation, induced at the will oftheani 
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nal, the dillerential excitability hitherto 
atoiit is manifested electrically, the more 
fac(‘ of each plate becoiiiitig: ^ral- 
’rnnniv'Lrically ne^jative. The pile-like 
irran^^ement of these discs causes their 
ndividual variations to act additively and 
bus determine the intensitjr of the electri- 
al discharge. 

Experimental Revh^al or Latent 

Imaoe. 

I may now dcscriblc an experiment 
vhich I have devised, exemplifying the 
iroeess of the rise of a latent impression 
nto vividness under the action of diffuse 
itimuhis. We may take a metallic surface, a 
tvi/, in'which dillerent areas are impressed 
with latent variations of excitability, in 
ronsequcncc of the previous .action 
:ui them of stimulating or depressing 
igents. A A' A" is the indifferent back- 
a;i*oun(l represented as gre 3 ^ Another por¬ 
tion B has its excitability exalted as .an 
after-eiTeet ()f some stimulating agent, 
rhis is represented as white. In still <a 
third portion C, the excitability h.as been 
dc])rcssed, this being represented as black. 
This latent impress of uneiiual excitability 
has for purposes of convenience been des¬ 
cribed by means of a 
scheme of light and 
shade. But in iCalitj*" 
there isMio outwar.'l 
§ign of diflerence! An 
electfftfc^.ontact with 
a galvanometer is 
kept permanently 
madeto the indifl’er- 
ent surfEicc A". The 
second or the exjjlor- 
ing contact is now 
moved along the 
plate and while it 
rests on any point, 
the plate is excited 
as a whole by. vibm- 
tion. The galvano¬ 
meter under this 
arrangemen t will de¬ 
tect differential exci¬ 
tability. As long as 
the exploring wire 
moves over indiffer¬ 
ent areas there is no 
effect detected in the 
galvanometer. But 
as soon as the ex¬ 
ploring point rests 


on the area B, the latent enhancement ol 
excitability there shows itselfby a.sudden 
responsive up-movement of the galvano¬ 
meter. When the explorer agaih passes 
over B and reaches the indifferent area Aj 
response disEippears. But when it reach¬ 
es C with its depressed excitability, there 
is another responsive movement, this time 
in a reversed, or down direction. It is 
thus seen that the impress made by 
action of stimulus, though it remains latcnl 
and invisible, can be revived by the impa*.( 
of a«iresh excitatory impplse. (Fig. 2). 

DKATn-STurc.r.iai axu Mkmokv-kevivai.. 

To return to the ease of revival of, laten 
impressions, wc have seen that the local 
ised effect of a stimulus is to render th( 
affected tissue more cxcit.able, or a bettei 
conductor of exei4‘ation. Thus the patten 
of excitation impressed by the priman 
stimmus rcm.ains as latent areas of greate 
excitability, and a difiTused stimulus of tb 
effort of the will wakes up .into sensor 
prominence the dormant memory ant 
vivifies once more the impressifjn that ha. 
faded. 

Before ncoiieltiding 1 may perhaps refe 
to cl widespread belief that in the ease c 
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I sudden deaUi-strugpile, as ior example, 
vhen drowning, the memory cff th« past 
^omcs in a flash. Tljis may not be 
iltogeth^' a superstition. I have been 
:oId by an acquaintance of mine whi) was 
•evivcd from drowning, that he had tl«s 
experience. Assuming the correctness of 
:his, certain experimental results whicli 
; have obtained may be pertinent to the 
iJ ject. The experiment consisted in find¬ 


ing ^hether the plant, near the point of 
deatii, gave any signal of the approaching 
crisis. I found that at this critical 
moment a sudden electrical spasm sweeps 
through every part of the organism. Such 
a strong and diflused stimulation—now 
involuntary—may bo expeefed in a human 
subject to crowd into one brief flash a 
panoramic succession of all the memory 
images latent in the organism*. 


AT HOME AND OUTSIDE 

Bv Raiundranath Taoore. 


CHAPTEK*XI. 

Bimala’s stoky. 

18 . . 

ITIl Ainulya’s departure my heart 
sank within me. On what perilous 
advt'nture had I scut this only son 
his mother. O God, why need niy expia¬ 
tion have such pomp and circiMustance ? 
L^ould 1 not be allowed to suffer alone 
•’Mtliout inviting all this multitude to 
share my punishment ? Ob let not this 
innocent child fall victhii to Your wrath. 

I called him back—“Amulya!” My voice 
sounded go feebly, it failed to reach him. I 
went up m the door and cajled again : 
“Amulya P He had gone. 

“VVko is there ?” 

“Rani Mother !” ^ 

“Go and tell Amul^^a Babu tliat 1 want 
Liim.’* 

What exactly happened x could not 
makc.» out,—the man, perhaps, was not 
[amiliar with Amulya's name,—but he 
returned almost at once followed by 
Sandip, • 

“The very jnioraent y^u sent me away/* 
he said a** he came in, “1 had a presenti- 
met^f^at you would call me back. The 
atWaetion of the same moon causes both 
tbb and flow. I was so sure of being scut 
for, that I was actually waiting (Uit in the 
jiassage. As soon as 1 caught sight of 
your man, comingvt^rom •room, I said ; 
*Yes, yes, 1 am coming, 1 am coming at 
9 nce !’ before he could utter a word. That 
up-country lout was surprised, I can tell 
you ! He stared at me, open-mouthed, as 
if he thohgt I knew magic. 


“All the fights in the world, (jueen 
Bee,*’ S.andip rambled on, “are really fights 
between magical forces. Spell cast against 
spell,—noiseless weapons which reach even 
invisible targets. At last I have met in 
you my match. Your (lunrer is full, 1 
know, yyu artful warrior Queen I You 
are the only one in the world who has 
been able to turn Sandip out and call 
Sandip back, at your swe«t will. Well, 
your quarry is at your feet. What will 
you do with him now ? Shall you give 
him the coup Jtf tt^mld you keep 
him in your cage ? "^^et me warn you 
beforehand, Queen, you wilt find the beast 
aji difficult to kill outright as 
bondage. Anyway, why Iosc*^ime in 
trying your magic weapons ?’* 

Sandiji must have felt the shadow of 
approaching defeat, which made him try 
to gain timc*l)y chattering away without 
waiting for a reply. I believe he knew 
that I had^sent the messenger for Amulya, 
whose name the man mustliavcmentioned. 
In spite of that he had deliberately played 
this trick. He w^s now trying to avoid 
giving me any opening to tj;ll him that it 
was Amulya I wanted, not him. But his 
stratagem was futile, for I could sec his 

* weakness through it. I must not yield up 
a pin’s point of the ground I had gained. 

“i^audiji Babu,” 1 said, “1 wonder how 
you can go on making these endless 
speeches, without u stop. Do you get 

* them up by heart, beforehand ?” 

^andiji’s face flushed instantly. 

“I have hcaife,** I continued, “that our 

professional reeVers keep a hook full of all 
kinds of ready-made discourses, which can 
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be fitted into any subject, as waf ted. 
Have you also a book ?” 

Sandip ground out his reply through 
his teeth. “God has given you women a 
plentilul supply of co(j tic try to start with, 
and on the top of that 3 ^ou have the 
tailor and the jeweller to help you ; 
but do not think we men arc so hap¬ 
less . . 

“You had better go hack and look up 
your book, Sandip Babu. You are getting 
your words all wrong. That’s just the 
trouble with trying to repeat things by 
rote.” 

“You,” shouted Sandip, losing all 
control over himself. “You to insult me 
thus ? .What is there left of you that 1 do 
not know to the very bottom. What . . 

He became speechless. 

Sandij), the wielder of magic spells, is 
reduced to utter powerlessness, wlienevcr 
hi§ spell refuses to work. From a king 
he fell to the level of a boor. Ob, the joy 
of witnessing liis weakness ! The harsher 
he became in his rudeness, the more did 
this joy well up within me. £lis snak 3 " 
coils, with which he used to snare me, are 
exhausted,—I am free. 1 am saved, saved. 
Be rude to n^e, insult me, for that shows 
you in your truth ; but spare me your 
songs of praise, which were false. 

At this point njy h-r^and came,in. 
This time Sandip lia^d not the elasticity to 
recover himself v, a. moment, as he used to 
do L'^fjQre, My husband looked at hyn 
for a while in surprise. Had this happened 
some days ago I should have felt qshamed. 
But to-day 1 was pleased,—let my hus¬ 
band think what he may. I wanted to 
haye it out to the finish with -my weaken¬ 
ing adversary. 

Finding us both silent and straiped, 
my husband hesitated a little and then 
took a chair. “Sandip,"’ lie said, “I have 
been looking about lor you, and was told 
you w'cre here,” 

“1 aw licr^',” said Sandip with some 
emphasis. “Oucen Bee sent for me early 
this morning. And I, the humble worker of 
the hive, left all else to attend her sum¬ 
mons-” 

“I am going to Calcutta to-morrow. 
You will come with me. ” ^ 

“And wh 3 ^ pray ? Do you take me for 
one of your retinue ?” 

“Oh, veo' well, take if that you are 
going to Calcutta, and ^i\. 3 at 1 am your 
follower.” 


“I have no business there..” 

“All the more reason for going. Yui 
have too much business here.” 

“I don’t propose to stir.” ^. 

“Then 1 propose to shift you.” 

, “Forcibly ?” 

“Forcibly.” 

“Very well, then, I will make a move 
But the world is not divided between Cal 
cutta and your estates. Ihere are otiy 
places on the map.” 

“From the wa.y you have been gul.:; 
on, one should hardly have thought tha 
thei*c w'as*an 3 '’ other place in the wo J'* 
cept my estates.” 

Sandip stood up. “It does happen a 
times,” he said, “that a man’s wbol 
world is reduced to a single spot. I hav 
realised 1113 '^ universe in ihis sitting room c 
5 a)iirs, that is whv 1 have been a fixtur 
here, 

“None but you, Oueen Bee, will under 
stand my words,—peliiaps not even you 
I salute 3 ’ou. With worship in m 3 ' heart 
leave you. Aly watchword has cha.igei 
since 3 'ou have come across my vision, I 
is no longer Umidc Miitanim (Ilai 
Mother), Jiut Hail Beloved, Ilail Fnehau 
tress. The mother protects, the iiiistres 
leads to destruction,—but sweet is tha 
destruction. You have made the anklet 
sounds of the of death tinkle in nr 

heart. You have changed for me, you 
devotee, the picture 1 had of this Bengal c 
ours,—*thc soft breeze-cooled lafid of pur 
water and sweet fruit.’* You- have ir 
pit 3 % my beloved, who have come to m 
with your poiSen- cup. 1 shall drain it 
and then either die in agony, or liv 
triumphing over death. 

“The mother’s day is past. O love, nr 
love, you have made as naught for me lb 
Right, the Truth, and heaven itself. A) 
duties have become as shadows : all rule 
and restraints have snapped their bonds 
O love, m 3 * fovc, I feel I could set fire to a] 
Ibc world outside* this laud whieb yoi 
have set your dainty feet, anli coul 
dance in mad revel over the ashes. 
arc mild men. These arc g(jod men. The; 
would do good to all,—as if ‘the all’ wer 
real ! Never ! There is no reality in tb 
world save real love of mine, 

do you reverened. M 3 devotion to 3 ’’Oi 
has made me cruel ; my worship of yo 

Quolaiiuii ln>m the Nutiouul Song,—ZJanf, 
Muinniah 
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Kis lighted the taging flame ol destruction 
ivitbin me. I am not righteous. 1 have 
lo beliefs^ I only believe in her yhouif, 
ibove all else in the world, 1 have bc<yi 
ible to realise/’ 

Wonderful! It was. really wonderful. 
Jnly a minute ago 1 had despised this mad 
ivith all my heart. But what 1 had 
thought to be mere ashes now glowed 
living lire. That the lire in him is 
nicis beyond doubt. Oh why has *C}od 
n*?,d*'J'vin such a cuixed creature.—wa^ it 
oiiTy t(> show His supernatural *sU ig!it? of 
Hand ? Only a few minutes ago 1 had 
Lhought that Sandip, whom I had once 
taken to be a hero, was t>nly the hero of 
inclodraina. But that is not so, not st). 
Bven behind the trappings ol tljc stage, a 
Lnie hero may sometimes Be lurking. 

Thei'c is much in Sandip that is eoj:irse, 
that is sensuous, th;H: is false, that is over¬ 
laid with la^-er alter layer of lleshly cover¬ 
ing. \jct,—yctil is best to confess that there 
is, a great deal in him which \vc do not, 
not, unclcrstanii to its innermost 
ilcpth,—much in ourseive.s, too. A woneJer- 
ftd thing is man. What great nij'^sterious 
purpose he is working out only the Ter¬ 
rible One knows,—meanwhile we groan 
beneath the brunt of Shiva is the Lord 
of Chaos. He is all Joy. ite will destroy 
our bonds. 

1 cannot buj feci, agafii and again, that 
there are tv%y) persorfs in me. 4 )ne recoils 
from Sandip in liis terrible aspect rjf Cluaos 
—the other feels that ^'r\* vision to be 
sweetly alluring. The sinkijig ship drags 
down all who are swimming round it, 
Sandip is just such a force of destruction, 
—his immense attraction gets hold of one 
before •fear can come to the rescue,—and 
then, in the twinkling ol an eye, one is 
drawn away, irresistibly, from all light, 
all good, all freedom of the all air 
that can be br.Athed,—from lifelong accu¬ 
mulations *rora everyday cares—right to 
the l^Ar6m of dissolution. 

F!n)m some realm of calamity has 
Sandip come as its messenger ; and as he 
stalks the kind mlittering unholy incanta¬ 
tions, .to him flock all the bpys and youths. 
The mother, seate(^Mn the lolus-heart of 
the Country is wailing her heart out; for 
they have broken open her store room, 
there to hold their drunken revelr 3 \ Her 
hoard of nectar they would pour out on 
the dust; her time-honoured vessels they 
would smash into ,bits. True, I feel with 


her ; but, at the same time, 1 cannot help 
i)eing infected with their excitement. « 
Truth itself has sent us\his temptation 
to test our trustincvss in upholding its com¬ 
mandments. Intoxication fiiasc|uera(les in 
heavenly garb, and dances before the 
pilgrims saying : ‘Fools yt)u are that 
pursue the fruitless path of renunciation. 
Its way is long, its time i>ussing slow. 
So has the Wiclder of the Thunderbolt 
sent me to you. Behold, I the beautiful, 
the passionate, I will accept you,—in my 
embrace veil will find fulfilment.* 

After 'a pause Sandip addressed me 
again; “Goddess, the time has come/or me 
to leave you. It is well. The work ol 
your nearness has been done. By lin¬ 
gering longer it would only become undone 
again, little by little. All is lost, if in our 
greed we try to cheapen that which Js 
the greatest thing on earth. That which is 
infinite within the moment, only gets to be 
circumscribed il spread out hi time. Wc 
were ahouf to spoil our infinite moment, 
when it \ras yoitr uplifted thunderbolt 
wliieh came to the rescue. You intervened 
to save the purity of your o\yn worship.— 
au<l -in so doing you also saved yout 
worshipper. In my leave-taking today 
youj* worship thijJ^iggest thing, 

“Goddess, I, also. you free ^o-day. 

My earthen • temple chKi^^^^hold you _nc 
longer,—every moment it was on thr pntrrl 
of breaking apart. Today I ck^^rt tc 
worship your larger image in a largci 
temple. . I can gain you more truly only at 
a distance from yourself. Here I had only 
your favour, there 1 shall be vouchsafed 
your boon.** 

My jewel casket w'as lying on the table 
I heldfit up rfSoft as 1 said : “I charge yot 
to convey these my jewels to the object ol 
my worship,—to whom I have dedicated 
them through you."^ 

My husband remained silPnt. Sandip 

left the room. 

• 19. 

I had just sat down to make some 
cakes for Amulya when the Senior Ran 
came upon the ^scene. “Oh dear. Junioi 
Rani, has it come to this that you musi 
make cakes for your own birthday ?“ sh< 
exclaimed. % 

“Is there no otV> else for whom I coulc 
be making them ?f I asked. 

“But thisis not the day when you should 
think of feasting others, it is for us t( 
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feast jrui. I was just thinking ol making 
coiiiething up, when I heart! the .staggering 
news which completely upset me. A gang 
f)f five or six hundred men, they say, raided 
one of our treasuries and made off with 
six thousand rupees. f)ur house will he 
looted next, they expect.’^ 

I felt greatly relieved. So it was our 
own money niter all. I wanted to vsend 
for AmuljN'i at once and tell him that he 
need only hand over those notes to my hus¬ 
band and leave the explanations to me. 

“You arc a wonderful enature !” my 
sister-in-law broke out, at the change in 
my countenance. ’‘Have you then really 
no such thing as fear ?” 

“I cannot believe it,“ I said. “Why 
should Ih^ loot our house ?*’ 

“Not believe it, indeed ! Who could 
have believed that they would attack our 
treasury, either ?“ 

1 made no reply but bent over my 
:akes, putting in the coeoanut stufTing. 

“Well I’m oft”, said the Senior Rani 
ifter a prolonged stare at mo. “1 must 
jee brother Nikhii and get something 
lone about sending off my money to 
-alcutta, before it’s too late.” 

She was no sooner gone than I left 
the cakes to ^*ke themselves and 

‘ushed off to my dressing room, shutting 
nyself inside,* 'Z:^y husbandls tupic with 
Lh'£,ikSys in its pocket, was still hanging 
there]^*o forgetful was he. I took 'the 
key of the iron safe off the ring and kept 
it by me, hidden in the folds of niy dress. 

Then there came a knocking at the door. 
[I am dressing,” I called ou4;. 1 could hear 
the Senior Rani saying : “Only a minute 
ago I saw her making cakes and now she 
s busy dressing up. What next, 1 wohder ! 
)ne of their Bnnde Mauiram meetings is 
Dn, 1 suppose. I .say, Robber Queen,” she 
called out to me. “Arc you taking stock 
Df your loot'?” 

When they went away 1 hardly know 
what made me open the safe. Perhaps 
:here was a lurking hope that it might ali 
DC a dream. What, if on pulling qut the 
nside drawer, I should find the rolls of 
yold there, just as before ? Alas, everything 
was as empty as the trust which had bce;i 
>etrayed. 

I had to go through the farce of dress- 
ng. I had to do my^hair up all over 
igain, quite unneccssai^ly. When 1 came 
)ut my sister-in-law railed at me : “How 
nay times are you going to dress to-day.” 


“My birthday!” I said. 

“Oil, any pretext seems good enough,’ 
she \Kcnt on. “Many vain ix;ople have 
seen in my day, but you beat them a] 
hollow.” 

I was about to summon a servant t( 
send after Amulya, when one of the mei 
came uf) with a little note, which he hand 
cd to me. It was from Araul 3 ra. “Siscer’ 
he wrote “You invited me this afterr*^on 
but' 1 thought I should not wait. Let mi 
first execute your biddi.'jg and the>v eoyii 
for ni}'^ pansnih J may be a little late.” 

To whom could he be going to rctun 
that money ; into what fresh entauglcmcn 
was the poor l)oy rushing ? 0 miscrabl* 
woman, you can only send him off like ai 
arrow, but not recall him if you mis 
your aim, 

1 should have declared at once thai 
I was at the bottom of this robbery. Bit 
women live on the trust of their surround 
ings,—that is their w^hole tv^orld. I| onc 
it is out that that trust has been secrcy^ 
betrayed, their place in their world 
lost. They have then to stand upon th 
fragments of the thing they have broken 
and its jagged edges keep on woundiu; 
at every turn. To sin is easy enough 
but to make up for it is above all difficul 
for a woman. ' '' 

It is some time since all easy approache 
for communion with my husband hav 
been closed to 'me. How' t^'icn could 
burst on him with this stupendous news 
He was very' late in coming for uis raea 
today,—nearly two o’clock. He was absent 
minded and hardly touched any food, 
had lost even the right to press him t( 
take a little more. I had to avert my fao 
to wipe away my tears. 

I wanted so badly to say to him : “D< 
come into our room and rest awhile, yoi 
look so tired.” 1 had just cleared mj 
throat with a little cough, j^^hen a s^rvani 
hurried in to say that the Poji«" Inspecto 
had brought Panebu up to the paLc^e. M] 
husband, with the shadow on his^' fac( 
deepened, left his meal unfinished and weni 
out. 

A little later the Senior Rani appeard 
“Why did you not pc'nd me word whei 
Brother Nikhii came in,” she complained 
“As he was late I thought I might as w.el 
finish my bath in the meantime. How 
ever did he manage to finish with his mea 
so soon?” 

“Why, did you want him for anything?' 


AT HOME AND OT^TSIDE 


4f/l 


“What is \his about both (^you going 
fit to • Calcutta tomorrow ? All* 1 can 
ay is, I am n.ot going* to be left here, 
lone, 'i; should get startled out of my 
ife at every sound, with all these dacoits 
.bout. Is it (jnite settled about your going 
omorrow ?“ 

“Yes,” said I, though I only just now 
leard it; and though, moreover, I was 
OL at all sure that before tomorrow our 
yi'?U')ry would uol take such a turn as to 
tiake it all one whether we went or sthyed, 
("er that, what our home, our [ife weukl 

like, was utterly beyond n\y ken,'—it 
ecmed so mist^", dream-like ! 

In a very few hours, now, my unseen 
ite would become visible. Was tliere no 
•ne who could, keep on postponing the 
light of lliesc hours, from day to day, 
.ad so make them long*cnough for me to 
ct things right, so far as in me lay ? The 
ime during which the seed lies uuder- 
TOtiiifl is long—so long indeed that one 
Drg^ts that ‘there is any danger of its 
prouting. But o!icc its .shoot shows ni) 
il)OYe the surface, it grows and grows so 
ist, there is no time to cover it up, neither 
vith skirt, nor l)ody, nor even lifi? itself. 

1 will tr 3 -^ to think of it no more, but 
it (|uiet, passive and 00 . 110118 ,“-let the 
rash come when it ma^. By the day 
iftcr tomorrow all will Ue over, anyhow, 
-publicity, laughter, bewailing, fjuestions, 
xplanati«i)s,—every thmg* 

But I caiinot torffet llie face*of Amulya, 
-beautiful, radiant, with devotion. lie 
lid neft wait, despairing,'Cor the blow of 
ate to fall, but rushed into the thick of 
[anger. Wretched woman that I am, 1 do 
dm reverence. He is my boy-god. Under 
he pretext of his playfulness he took from 
ne tlJe weight of my burden. He would 
ave me by taking the puidshment meant 
or me on his own head. But how am I 


:o bear this terrible mercy of nfy God ? 

Oh ray ch'^d, niy child, 1 do you rever- 
:nce/ brother mine, 1 do you rever^ 

nc^r^^'ure are you, beautiful are you, 
^ (Jo you reverence. May you come to ray 
irms, in the next birth, as my own child, 
-that is my prater. 


Rumour became busy on every side. 
Che police were continually in and out. 
Che servants of the house were in a great 
lurry. 

Khema, my maid, came up to me 

6VA-2 . 


atidl said: “Oh, Rani Mother ! for good¬ 
ness sake put away my gold necklet and 
armlets in your iron safe.*^ To whom 
was I to explain that the*Rani herself had 
been weaving all this network* of trouble, 
and had got caught in it, too! I had to 
play the benign protector and take 
endrge of Kheina’s ornaments and Thako’s 
savings. The milk-woman, in her turn, 
brought along .and kept in my room a 
l)ox in which were a Benares sari and 
some* other of lier valued possessions. “I 
got these at your wedding,’^ she told me. 

When, tomorrow, iny iron sale will 
be opened in the presence of these— 
Khema, Thako,the milkwoman and all the 
rest—stop, let me not think of Let 
me rather try to think what it will be 
like when this ^Ird day of Alag^h comes 
round again after a year has passed. Will 
all the wounds of niy home life then be still 
as fresh as ever ? ... 

Amulya writes that he will come later 
in the evening. I cannot remain alone 
with my "thoughts, doing nothing. So I 
sit down •again to make cakes for him. 
I have finished making quite a quantity, 
but still I must go on. Who wdll eat 
the;n? 1 shall distribute fhem amongst 
the servants. I must do so this verj 
night. To-nigliLi;? ji ij lim it. To-morrowi 
win not be in my han'^sT”^'* 

1 wept ou untiringi>../|^ing cjtke aftei 
cake. Every now and then it seeme d 
tflat there was some noise in tlu^Trectioi 
of 1113 ' rooms, upstairs. Could it be tha1 
my husbhnd had missed the key of the safe 
and the Senior Rani had assembled al 
the scrvantsjto help him to hunt foriti 
No, I must not pay heed to these sounds 
Let me shut the door. 

I*rose to»do so, wdicn Thako came pant 
ingiti: “Rani Mother, O Rani Mother!” 

“Oh get away !’* 1 snapped out, cutting 
her short. “DonU come bothering me.” 

“The Senior Rani mother wants you,’ 
she w^nt on. “Her nephew has brough 
such a wonderful machine from Calcutta 
* It talks like a man. Do come and hea 
it!”, 

1 did not know whether to laugh or t( 
cry. So of all things a gramophone needi 
, must come on* the scene at such a time 
repeating at every winding the nasa 
twang of its theatrical songs ! What j 
fearsome tliing\ results when a machin 
apes a man. t 

The shades of evening began to fall 
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knew that Amulya woukl noL delaj to 
anoiitioc hiinselt'-—yet I could m>L wait. 

suiniiioned a servant ami said : *‘Go 
Llid tell Amulya Babu to come straight 
11 here.” The man came back after a 
vhile to say that Amulya was not in,— 
le had not conic back since lie had gone. 

•‘Gone !” The last word struck •..»y 
rars like a wail in the gathering darkness. 
Vnnilya gone ! Had he then conic like a 
;treak of light from the setting sun, only 
[obc gone for ever ? All kinds of possilile 
uid imiiossiblc dangers flitted through 
tna)' mind It was J who hati sent him to 
lis death. What if he was tearless, that 
only showed ///k greatness ot licart. But 
after this how was 1 to go on living ? 

I had no memento ot Amulya save that 
pistol,—his reverence offering. It seemed 
to me th.-yt this was a sign given by 
J^rovidenec. 'I'his guilt which hiul eoii- 
tavninated my lile at its very root,—my 
(lod in the loim of a child had lett with 


I 

the sky were afraid of me,—that the whole 
ofthe miglit world was looking askance 
at me. Why Ikcause i was alone. 

. There is nothing so odd in creiition as 
the man who is alone. Even he whose 
near ones have all died, one by one, is not 
alone,—companionship comes lor him 
L'oui hehind the screen of death. But he, 
whose kin are there, yet no longer near, 
who has drf)[)petl out of all the vam*a 
coni[)auionship of a full home,—the starry 
universe itself seems to bristle to lo(.>k on 


him in his^darkness. 

W here j, am, I run 
from tliose who arc 


not. 1 am far away 
around me. 1 live 


and move upon a w’orld-wide cIkisiu of 
separation, unstable as the dew-drop 
the lotus leaf. 

Why do not men change wholly when 
they change? When I look into ray heart, 
I find evcrvthing that was there,^ still 
there,'—only they are Uipsy-turvy. Things 
that were well-ordered have become 


me the means wiping it away, and 
then vanished. Oh the loving gilt—the 
saving grace that lay hidden witliin it ! 

I opened my box and look out the 
pistol, lilting it reverently to my forehead. 
At that luonicnt the gongs clanged out 
from the temple attached to our house. 

I prostrated mysell in saluta tion. 

In the eviif^lvi^'^^^^'ieasted the whole 
household with piT cakes. ^ “You liave 
managed a weAiueuful birthda*y feast,—and 
iili ■‘“4^, yoursell too exclaimed Uiy 
sister-in-rl!iw. “But you must leave .some¬ 
thing for us to do.’* With this she turned 
on her gramophone and let loose the 
shrill treble of the Calcutta actresses all 
over the place. It seemed like a stable full 
of neighing filliis. 

It got quite late before the jirasting was 
over. I had a sudden longing to end 
my birthday celebration by taking tlie 
dust of my husbaiurs feet. J went up to 
the bed room^^ and found him last asleep, 
lie had had .such a worrying, trying day. 

I raised the edge of the ino^cpiito curtain 
very very gently, and laid my head near' 
his feet. My hair must havj touched him, 
for he moved his legs in liis sleep and 
pushed my head awa 3 \ 

I then went out and .«at in the«\vest 
verandah. A silk-cotton tree, which,had^ 
shed all its leaves, stood there in the dis¬ 
tance, like a skeleton. / Behind it the 
crescent moon was scttina'i! All of a sudden 
1 had the feeling that tiie very stars in 


jumbled up. 'I'lie gem.s that* were sprung 
into a garland are now rolling in tljc 
dust. And so mv heart is breaking. 

1 feel I want‘lo die. Yet in my heart 
everythiu-g still lives,—nor even in death 
can I see the end of it all: rather, in 
death there seems to be ever so much 
more of repining. What is to be ended 
must be ended’in''this life,—there is no 
otlier way out, 

Gh forgive me just once, only .this time, 
Lord! All that you gave ihtq. my hands 
as the wealth of my lile, I have made intc 
my burden. l>:aig neither bear it donger 
nor give it up. O Lord, sound once agair 
those flute strains which you played foi 
me, long ago, standing at the rosy edge o: 
my morning sky,—and let all iny com 
picxities become easy. Nothing save th< 
music of your flute can make whole that 
which has been broken, make pure tha1 
which has been sullied. Create my honn 
anew with the s^ound of your flut^'. N( 
‘Other way can I sec. 

I threw myself prone on the* ^'♦*ounc 
and sobbed aloud. It was mercy'tftat : 
hcscechcd,—some little mercy from some 
where, some shelter, some sign of lorgivc 
ness, some hope that might bring abou 
the end. “Lord,” I ;R'.Jwed to myself, ” 
shall lie here, waiting and waiting, touch 
ing neither food nor drink, so long a 
your blessing does not reach me.” 

I heard the sound of footsteps. Win 
says that the gods do not show them 
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selves to mortal men ? 1 did not raise my 
'.ICC to 190 k up, lest theViglit of it should 
)reak the spell. Come, oh come, co<ne afid 
ct your feet touch my head. Coiiie, Lo*'d, 
ind stand upon my throbhinj^ heart, and 
it that moment let me die. ^ 

He came and sat near iny head. \\ ho ? 
“'H' husbatid I The seat ol‘the god, who 
;ouid not !>ear to witness m_v grief, moved 
iy^*'k*r the wel«glit of his ])rescncc. ,lfeit 
that I should swtion. And then the pain 
pf. heart linrsi. its way out an over- 
eriiclming flood of tears,tearing through all 
my obstructing veins and nerves. 1 sif alli¬ 
ed liis fe^t to my bosom,—oh why could 
not their impress remain there for ever ? 

He tenderly strolced 1113 ^ head. 1 reeeiv- 
L‘d Ills blessing. Now siiall be able to 
take up the penalty” of [lublic luimilia.tioii 
which shall be mine tomorrow, and 


oiler it in all sincerity, at the feet of my 
Cod. p • ^ 

Hut what keeps cni.shing any heart is 
the thought that the festive pipes which 
played at my wedding, nine yctirs ago, 
never pla^’ for me again in this life,— 
the pipes which had first welcomed me into 
this house. Oh, what rigour of penance is 
there whieh can serve to bring me once 
niorv, red-rohed and sandal-paste-anointcd, 
to my place upon that same bridal seat? 
I low" many years, how many ages, aeons, 
must pass "before I can find my way back 
to that day' of nine years ago ? 

God can create new things, hut has 
even He the power to create afresh that 
which has beenaiesf royed ? 

(To be conchitlcfl) 

Trnijsinial by 

• SrKKXDKANATH TAOOIUv* 


THE LAvST REPUBLIC OF TtlE HINDUS 

Hv Kiwwak Shiv Nath Singii Sknoau, Hikankk 


ANY proofs have come to light of the 
existence, in the distant past, ol 
the republican form ol Govern¬ 
ment in India, and tlie fagt is now so well 
cstablisheTl tliat it^is 'ijot in tlie least 
necessary tfj enumerate them here. There 
were many republics in India about the 
beginnftig of the HuddI*ist?L' period—parti¬ 
cularly in severaf of those tribal areas which 
surrounded the birtii-jdace of that great 
man—Siddhartha frautama, the Huddha 
(the Enlightened One). Hut to most of 
the readers of this article it will come as 
an agreeable discovery fo learn tliat a 
republic existed in India till k^ss than 1 of) 
years ago. This, howawer, has really 
been^he ca*',; It was'the little republic 
of Lakh"‘^sar and was founded in the 
century t>f the Christian era 
byfi heroic little band of Sengar ILajputs 
who had fled from the irresistible (m- 
slaught of the Mahonicdans. It lasted for 
about 500 years. I his hniKl now forms a 
pargana of the Hafiki district of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but the 
Intlk of it—83 per cent, according to the 
1907 Gazetteer of the district—is still 
owned and held by the Sengars in the 
hhniyachara (literally brotherhood) form 
of tenure. 


- Let us here reproduce a few lines fjoin 
tlm Gazetteer O'l 

“Amongst Hie earliest iiuiuip^aots wen 

the SenffArs.’' 'iP. 14u) “Tht't1''4iistoiy is remark 
able, for at all tinn s they were 
strength anil courage, but on no occasioniiw they seen; 
t<i have had a common Uaja, the republican uaturi 
of their iustiiution bein« HlustraU-d by the fact thal 
the r^o7 mnnh.iJs into which the pargana (Ivakhuesar 
is m»\v divided are all held in bhniyncbaru tenure 
Nevertheless th»lr union was so complete that^ thi 
Sengars were the oulv clan who preserved their pro 
priitarv rights intact.” (P. 228) “The democrath 
spirit, was nut so strong in the case of the clans ii 
other pargan.'A.” (P, 87). 

before proceeding further we shall show 
how and why our republics diilcied in on< 
important respecl from those of othea 
countrks. 

The* caste system of us Hindus is oldci 
, than the age of the great Buddha. It only 
lueanl the ehissitiealiou of the populatiot 
of th« country into four interdependent di 
visions {vnruas) according to 'tpialitie! 
and yctions.* » 

* Each dixision "vx as an undetachabi 
component jiart (T * nc compact and entir 
whole with its\dutv*s clearly defined lo 
the comma 11 gV^>d of the nation. Th 
governance anc^i pr^itection of the eountr 
fell to the Kshatti iy.:. In their own spher 
of life they xvere the permanent representa 
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Lives of the remaining three varnas as they 
[the other) varnas were in theirs. 

Separate claifs of Kshattriyas formed 
separate Kovernmeius in their respective 
spheres of intlue^ce which, needless to say, 
dumped with the times. In doing so the 
dansnien either elected one of thern^selves 
IS their king or carried on the government 
conjointly in the name of the brotherhood. 
These latter were our republics. The same 
was doubtless the model of the tribal 
reiiublics of 2500 years ago that we read 
of in Buddhistic literature. Such elan re¬ 
publics were a recognised IVirm of govern¬ 
ment also in the time of the Maury'a king 
[Thandragupta (B22-29S B.c.), whose 

minister Clianakya a//a.s Kautilya or 

Vishungupta, in his now'famous “Artha- 

sastra” says, that is 

«• 

to say, ‘‘Sovereignty may be the property 
L'lf a clan.” It is a misUike to call them 
:)ligarchics or*givc them any other name, 
;or the simple reason given al) 0 v^, vj>., the 
Kshattriyas were the representatives of 
he nation as a whole eliargcd wdth the 
governance of the c(>untry. 

At the tim6* of the lall of the kingdom 
jf Kanauj at the hand of Shihabuddin 
Muhammud CBio rj jiu the Senpar 

Kajputs rulecr'’\)v<Ji- that part of the 
:ountry“on eit^J7-‘*^^4^nk ofthejunnn which 
fo rms tlie bulk of tlie'jalaun and 
[itawaft^vJistricts of the Agra Province 
and is locally knowm after them by the 
name of Singarat (Sringa-Kaslitra) or 
Singar-Ghar. It had by then been their 
strjonghold for about 150. years. The 
:own of Karnavati (Kanar) situate on 
the south bank of the Jumna river 
icar where jagama'npur, ' tbc caf)ital 
Df Raja Lokendra vSbab Bahadur, the 
present head and premier chief of the 
dan, now stands, vvas« their metropolis 
and the mighty i)rincc Vishoka Deva, 
who was the son-in-law of the great 
Ivaja Jayaeliandra Katbor fGabadwal) of 
Kanauj,and had added much to his posscs- 
ilons either by comjiiest or by g^-auts 
Torn Kanauj or by both, was their Kaja. 
By reason of the relationship mentioned he 
)aid no tribute to Kanauj, which ‘was. 
;hen the suzerain power of the Eastern 
^:ajputs—the ‘Prasii’ or thy: ‘Prachyas* of 
he historians of Alexander the (^rcat and 
he ‘Purabia’ or ‘ilindusfaai* Rajputs of 
iresent day writers. * 

The more the Mahomedan power 
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increased the less powerful did this king 
dom of the Sengats become. The Alaho 
medaii^? made several of its cadet branchei 
(now represented by the Rajas ol t^hareh 
Ruru and Hardoi ; the Diwan of Sarawan 
the Kaos of Kakhaotu, Bhikra an( 
Riniyan ; the Kawats of Kursi ; am 
others) one by one independent of th 
House of Kanar which the Rajar i 
Jaganianpur now represents and Icyjtj 
tribute from them. 

Some Jiberty-loving . Sengar R^iiputs 
mostly from Phapund, which was ai&i 
one of the cadet chiefships, would no 
stand the humiliation, tind, bidding* adiei 
to their kith and kin as well as their owi 
hearths and homes, set out in search n 
‘a place ill the Sun* where they and thei 
children could live like free men. Tw< 
elderly brothers. Hari Sah a//as Sur Sal 
and Bir Sah, headed -and led this littl 
adventurous band of great souls. 

‘Wliere there is a will there is a wajy. 
They travelled far to the cast and ii 
course of time reached the country betweei 
the Ghagra and the Ganges. Its ruggec 
and secluded nature and its thick primeva 
forests at once appealed to the military 
instinct of the Rajjaits. In this veritabk 
fastness of nature they planted theii 
colonies here and tlferc and the hind stooc 
them in good stead throughout the Maho 
* meclan period. 

Sur Salv and liiS' people /vere mor 
fortunate than the rest of the party 
They struck apQti the decaying- Bhai 
principality of Lakhnesat on the Sarju ii 
the very heart of the forest, conquered it 
and founded, in its stead, the little republic 
of Lakhnesar which is the subject of thii 
article. Here one thing deserves spccia 
notice. The Gautama Kshatriyas, o 
whom the great Buddha was one, claim 
down to thd present day, to be a youngei 
branch of the Seng^ir clan.'Tir^ foundatiot 
of a republic by that great maii'-" .kin^foll 
so near his birthplace and near '-rhen 
republics had also existed in the pakl i; 
remarkable and may have had some specia 
significance about it. It is possible thal 
a yearning for the old home of their fore 
fathers or an invit^;:;ion from theii 
Gautama brethren of the Gorakhpui 
country on the other side of the Gbagbrs 
was also at the back of the adventurous 
undertaking which was so successful. 

At any rate Lakhnesar was not the 
first republic of the Sengars, who nov 
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represent the ‘Singhoe’ mentioned by* that 
Greek author and ambtissador Mcgas- 
theues as being one ot‘the peoples “whicli, 
are free, ' have no kings and ol’cupy 
mountain heights where they have buill 
many cities.” These, ‘Singhoc’ cannot 
but have been the Sengars of JJanclhii* 
Mv'ewah) and Kalinjar, which, according to 
the eruditions of the clan, were among its 
^tr'ptigholds in the remote past. 

*Tbc Sengars’ code of goveniincnt was 
,yery simple. They taxed the agricultural 
and the mercantile communities for the 
use. of their laud. Priests, village work¬ 
men ami meuiiils rendered service in lieu 
of lands held by them. The Sengars in 
return took ii[)on themselves all respon¬ 
sibility for the govenuuetit and defence 
of the country. Justice was cheap, instant¬ 
aneous and ciisy to obtain and was in 
in most cases admhiistcred by village or 
caste panehayats, the SuMigar elders only 
interfering in b^g or complicated eases. 

Orainariiy all the routiue work of 
goyernment was attended to by elderly 
Sengars but in time of war each and every 
male member of the brotherhood •capable 
of bearing arms deemed it his duty to 
render military service in the defence ol 
the country. There was no age limit. None 
i)ut Sengars were liable^to *a call to arms. 
They always kept themselves nhliLarily 
prepared and evety third year in the 
month of ’•jaisakh vV^d^aUha), all able- 
bodied Sengars, duly armed and accoutred, 
met ill «Lhousands for a jcniral inspection 
by the elders of ^the clan of the combined 
armed strength of the brotherhood. 
'I'he meeting place was generally the town 
of Rasra to which they had removed the 
capital tind which has ever since been the 
headquarters ol the clan in this part of 
the country. {Vide Imperial Gczetteer). 
While there, they indulged in di\*erse sorts 
of mimly sp-^rts and soldierly perfor- 
niances. P^.ectators from the neighbour¬ 
ing tci.VAi arcus also flocked to Rasra 
in la??|fe* numbers to witness this triennial 
military Vrihnt'Snmmelaaa of the Sengans 
and returned tt) their homes vividly 
impressed with the unity, and strength 
of the clan. s 

When they \yent to Rasra for the 
^"^nwmchina they had not to report 
themselves at the door of any particular 
person there, because they were all brothers 
and therefore all equal, but encamped 
themselves round the shrine of Nath Baba, 
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a deified hero of the Sengar clan whose ori¬ 
ginal name was Aniar Singh and who is 
still worshipped by them. • * 

Inspite ol having on more* than one 
occasion had to pay tribute, to its contem¬ 
porary Mahomedan kings, the Republic en- 
complete internal independence 
throughout the Musalman period, with the 
end of which the da 3 ^s of its misfortune 
began. But, as we shall see, the Sengars 
were ‘a luird nut to crack aud only 
yeilded after they had shed and drawn 
much Ijlood, and, sacrificed and taken 
many lives, in which their heroines also 
participated. 

Ill Akbar’s time Lakhnesar paid A light 
annual trilmte of about Rs. 3,165, but 
unlike other tribal areas of the country 
furnished no military' contingent;—riJc Ain- 
i-Aki)ari^ 

“The administrjilive arrangements of Akbitr’s 
time a[)pear to have remained unchanged till 1722, 
and for the intervening period the history of the dis 

trict is a complete blank.As in Vormer times the 

Rajputs (;f thi?, district appear to have been left to 
themselves” (nazcttccr of Ballia District, 1907). 

In 1722 Saadat Ali Khan became tbe 
governor of Oudii. He was the first 
Nawab Vazir of Oudh. He tind his suc¬ 
cessors did much to destroy the power of 
the Kaj[)uts of tjiis parj of the country, but 
with* varying success' niv: latter were 
never coniplet^dy subjugr-f'^tl t';’,r>d Muham¬ 
mad Ali fvhan, the last representative IjjiL 
om*ofthe Oudh government, 
had to be recalled because of his ‘nnability 
to deal w?th the Rajput population.” 

From*1761 to 1781 Raja BalwantSingh 
of Benares held this part of the country as 
a feudatory, first of Oudh and then of the 
East India Company. He also adopted 
the p^)licy of destroying the power of the 
Rajputs." On several occasions they offered 
resistance to Balwant Singh, but in only 
one case were their,efforts successful. This 
exception to the general rule was provided 
by the .Sengar republicans of Lakhnesar, 
who not only treated his demands with 
Contempt but adopted an attitude of open 
hostili^ and attacked and pillaged his 
treasuries, • 

“The Raja incensed at the spirit they 
displayed conducled a large force into the 
heart of their fastness,” and attacked their 
capital Rasra. In vain did they ask him 
to reconsider hi^ decision and save them 
the great sin of slining their hands with 
Brahman blood. \ie was determined aud 
ordered attack after attack. 
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Inspite of the inequality of the fight, 
fie Seugars fought like lions and smashed 
ill the attacks* The 3 ^ knew that their 
■cr^' existence as free men was at stake 
Liid were therelore vcr 3 '- desperate. Their 
'.idics also stood heroically by tiicm aqd 
nany of them burnt themselves alive with 
heir fallen husbands. Hundreds of sati 
iionumcnts sacred to the menior^^ of these 
icroincs surround the large tank ne.ajr the 
brine of Ainar Natbji (Nath Baba) at 
bisra down to the present day. 

The bloody conflict lasted for full two 
,ays. It cau easily be imagined what a 
remeivlous loss of life lliat duration of 
. pitched battle against overwhelming 
idds in those days (jf hand to hand fight 
vitb cold steel meant. The Sengars, how- 
ver, stood firm and when braver^^ failed 
Sahvant Singh, he had recourse to 
reacherv and had the cowardice to have 
he town set on lire so that nniny helpless 
„nd innocent lives were lost and the 
icngars had to withdraw; but|t*hey waver- 
d not in the least in their vow'to fight to 
he last man, because it was, after all, aii 
inconquerable will to remain tree and not 
he walls that* counted and fought. 

"TUc issue ol this famous was gratifyiut: to 
[\c brave clan, and ha s bccia .the subject of exultation 
mong their des^Fncfan^ down to the present time, 
he Kaja^ was obligiy]/^) agree to aeomprotuisc and 
ermitted the Seff^^flfs to retain their esiA-tcs on the 
a small rcvctnie. The fruit of their bravj'rj' 

} conspwWusly seen now tliat the cnuntr3' is under 
he British, for the amount of laud revenue aiinuall v 
aid by the Sengars, .settled in accordance with tlie 
riginal arrangement made by them with *the Knja 
laiwant Singh, is now only nine annas or thirteen 
ence half penny per acre, the lowest sum paid in the 
i^hole of the Benares province excepting the hill 
cople in the Mirzapore district.” (Sherring’s “Hindu 
‘astes and Tribes” 1S7;2 Edn.) , 

/I 

The annual ])aynient fixed was 
is. 20,501, and tlic Sengars were guar¬ 
anteed the right “to manage it in their 
iwn fashion. ' They had their own revenue 
ollector, and the distribution of ,lhc de- 
tiand was effected by themselves without 
my interference on the part of the Govern-' 
aent.“ (Gazetteer of Hallia Dt., J907.) 
rhe amouitt then fixed has remained un¬ 
hanged unto this day and works out to 
‘a rate which does not n5w cxeced'cight, 
Lonas per bigha of cultivatiftn” {Ihkh) 

The Sengars maintainal the internal 
iidependencc of Lakhnesar almost unim¬ 
paired down to the early/years of British 
ule, which began in ITSr and “when Mr. 
)unean (appointed Resident in 1787) as¬ 


sumed control of Benares the Sengars wer 
considered the most independent an 
iToubJesome of nil the subjects of th 
C^ompany.” {Ibid.) Dr. Wilton Oldham ii 
his statistical memoirs of the Ghazipu 
District puts it thus : “Before the estal 
fishmeiit of the British authority th 
Sengars of Lakhnesar had managed + 
establish for themselves an unrivalled n 
putation tor their courage, independ^vjc 
andInsuboidination. This reputation the; 
])rc:scrvcdf.unim])aired during the fiKs.f ''S-'»r 
of'our administration.*’ 

In 1788 the British Government abolisli 
cd certain market and other dues wliicl 
the Sengars used to I'calize in their chic 
town Basra and they were prepared “t< 
resist the order by force till a compromis 
was suggested by the metehants * * 
whereby the ground rents (which had no 
been' interfered with 'by the Governmen 
and arc still realized) were raised by oiv 
half.’’ (Gazetteer of Hallia Dt., 1907. 
That the merchants came to their rescue a 
such a critical juncture proves Ixwonc 
doubt that the rule of the Sengars ha( 
been pophlar and that the inhabitants ii 
general were, on the whole, sympatheti 
with and well-inclined to the brave clai 
under whose prelection they had lo 
centuries lived in ])eacc and plenty and hac 
known practically no outside iuterfercnc 
with their internal'affairs. 

, t 

In 1793 Air. Dunbun made a tour o 
Lakhnesar. The Sengars were not muel 
used to such tonr^! and saw in itVlie tliii 
end of the wedge. They, therefore, atfaek 
cd his body-guard. He was, however, i 
master breaker of men to harness anc 
knew how to deal with them. The ofiene* 
was condoned and the fiscal arratfgemcn' 
entered into with Bahvant Singh was per 
initted to continue, the entire parganr 
being settl(?d with their Chaudhris or liead 
men “as the undivided estate? of thewhoh 
clan.” And undivided it had ff!'vay^ bcei 
inspite of the governing clan niimberint 
thousands, because it was founded its i 
State and not as an Estate. 

Somehow or other, in 1796, Lakhnesai 
fell into arrears and in 1798 the Collectoi 
of Benares had to fcroceed against th< 
Sengars with a military .force. In 1801 
the first detailed settlement of Lakhnesai 
was made at Ks. 4-0,738. The cnhaneec 
revenue was, however, never paid, with th< 
result that the pargana was sold to th( 
Raja of Benares. He made several attempts 
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to gain possession by means t>l “a seiai- 
nilitary force” and to accomplish* what 
lis famous grand-father'had failed in, but 
vith no hetter result. In 1802 the sfije had 
:o be cancelled and old Lakhnesar \vq.s 
)ncc more restored to the Seiigars. A 
lettlemcnt was carried, out again and the 
original demand of Ks. 20,501 was main- 
; >i;iecl witli the de<luction of ks. 1,053 on 
KOoiint (d nankar and the salary of a 
r(d-''wate revcinie establislmicnt. 

in ISll Lakhne^ar's privilege of niaiii- 
its own Trhsildar and S-v^ishtadar 
Indistinct from the (>oveminc‘n,t revciluc 
•stablishment r)f the dislriet was with- 
lrawn,’thc ilniics ])eing perlVnancd by the 
'rovemincnt Tuhsildar and Oanungo of 
Kasra. 


hi this way theSengar Rajputs who had 
founded the little republic of Lakhnesai 
and administered and protected it f©r 
centuries became ordinefry Zaraindars. 
They still hold about 83 percent, of the 
pargana of Lakhnesar. 

V Lakhnesar*s struggle for existence was 
tragic and protracted. 

The Sengars of Lakhnesar have nothing 
to he ashamed of in the way in which 
their* brave ancestors ac((!iittcd them¬ 
selves. Tiicy acted their part well, and, 
as Pope has said, 

Honour and sliautc from no oondilion rise ; 

.Art well your p'lrt, there all the honour H|^s. 

So all honour totliose really great souls 


THE irOUSlNi; OUESTION IN AN INDIAN CITY 


r llkOUtinOUT India the drift to the 
city is a marked feature in ohr econo¬ 
mic and social life tliough its extent 
and signiheanee differ in the iliHerent pro¬ 
vinces. This has brought about a change 
ill the mentality of the population in our 
villages. Certain attitudes of mind have 
been devt?ope(] in our •villages unknown 
licfore, wh'Je in tlic cities tiie type of 
mentality that is now being developed is 
new, aiTfi this is tendinp^ tO*replnee the old 
liabits and tradilions associated with our 
ancient civic life and institutions. In too 
many eases the process has b'^cn that of 
the substitution of cultures, not to speak 
of the Social dislocation, and unsettlemcnt, 
with its attendant evils of unrest, poverty 
and stress, associated with all transitional 
stages. • 

in schemes lof economic reconstruction 
we oiflght _,ot to satisfy ourselves merely* 
with...rfie task of rehabilitating the dis- 
int^rdted agriculture of our villages. We 
have to cleanse and beautify our sordid 
cities; rebuild thbni and their institutions 
so that they may coiytribute to the 
healthy and nobk Jiving of* the popula¬ 
tion instead of regarding them as ‘inevi¬ 
table’ products of industrialism’ and 
human nature. 

At present the conditions of life of our 
factory-labourers are far from healthy and 


natural. The Indian mill-hand is primari 
ly a cultivator who returns to his home 
in his native village as soon as he has beei 
able to lay by sufl'icient money after his 
own expenses and his^regyhif rcinittanccj 
to his family whtj ivldonf* acco^npanicj 
him to his cAaiv/ or busti'the factory 
The labourer in a jute mill in 13cngi*L^^h^ 
usually comes from Sarnn Ch,;^mparau 
Balia or other districts in the Unitcc 
Provin^'t^s or Bihar goes back in the hoi 
weather or harvest season. Local labourer 
are few eonij^rising less than one-third,o 
the bauds. In the city of Howrah, whicl 
has a population of 179,006 and whicl 
(louljled itself during the last 40 years 
more than two-thirds of the inhabitant: 
were born outside the district. Th 
Bengali-speaking * population comprisec 
only 4-7 p.c. of the populatJon while thi 
Hindi und Oria speaking people constitut 
cd 47 (».c. and 3. p.c. respectively. Whei 
'the labourers come from distant countrie 
they 4*ave their families behind. Thus ii 
Howrah there are only 502 females ti 
1,000 males. ^Between 1871-1911 th 
Jncrci^se of females has been 75 p.c. whil 
that of males has been as great as 150 p.( 
Some of Lhev^^mill-towns have shown i 
phenomenal inci^ase of population. Thus 
in Bengal, in theUast decade, Bhadreswa 
has increased twice, Tittagarh thrice aa< 
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Sharagpur 5 times in population. ^ The 
langcrs of over-crowding and insanitation 
irive been very serious and the more so 
lecause the increase of population has 
►een so sudden, l^ukka or kuccha cooly 
ines have beeh built by the managers of 
he mills but they do not save the situ/*- 
ion. When the hours of labour are 5 a m. 
o 8 P.M., with changes at 7-30 A M., 
0 A.M., 12-30 P.M., 3 and 8 r.M., each 
hift working 10 hours a day^ the 
ibourcrs have to live close to a mill, and 
)vererowding cannot be prevented. There 
3 also an enormous amount of contract 
abour, about the housing of which the 
mployer does not trouble himself at all. 
l cooly contractor is paid so much a bale 
orbringing raw jute from a jetty to the 
nill, or manufactured jute from the mill 
;o the jetty or the railway station. All 
;lv?sc make it absolutely essential for 
abour to live close to the factory, and if 
;here is no congestion in the mill-lines, 
here is congestion in the private bastis. 
t is these latter especially "which are 
entres of poverty, [irostitu'iion, and 
lisease. A Surder gets some land from 


tion or light. Filth is uncollected o: 
dumped in the yards. The rents an 
sometimes as bi^h as Re. 1-8 as. or Re. 1 
per vycek for a dark-room and anothe 
spiall-half-room, and there is one privj 
for 60 persons with a rent of 1 Vi a. pe 
week per head. In ward V. Howrah, tb 
number of persons per acre is 90. Sankari 
bazar, Dacca, which strikes us as one o 
the most congested quarters in a efty ii 
Bengal lias a density of Gl.G which 
pares favourably with Howrah. 

Boipbay town 7G »p.c. of tlie4io.Tuila 
tidn liver in one-room tenements. Then 
are over 106,000 of these tenements am 
the average number of persons per roon 
is 4.47. The labouring classes, almosi 
without exception, live in tenements of i 
single room in large chnwls^ which some 
tin\ci5 provide a common washing plae 
on each floor and sometimes a mihanl oi 
wori in each room. Persons living in fiv< 
or six room tenements average 1*43 am 
l‘4i) persons per room. The following 
table shows the number of tenements pe; 
inhabited house in some of the mill-areai 
in Bombay. 



^Total number 
ol occupied 
tenements of 
cy\rJi_yIass. • 

ijrcuUa * 

/ 

^ T?r,99S 

1 Room 


347 

3 Roms 

118 

4 Rooms 

70 

5 Rooms 

2r> 

() Rooms and 
'adwadi. 

over 5.5 

ft Room 

4.807 

2 Rooms 

129 

S Rooms 

30 

4 Rooms 

35 

5 Rooms 

15 


6 Rooms and over 45 
1 Mandvi, Circle A'o. (m 


1 

Room 

327 • 

2 

Rooms * 

Cl 

3 

Rooms 

10 

4 

Rooms 

7 

5 

Rooms 

2 

(> 

Rooms and over 

5 


Percentage of 

Total num'jcr 

Percentage borne by 

Average 

each class of 

of occupants. 

1 

population in ca^'h 

number 

tenements to 

class of tenements to 

f>f occu¬ 

total tene¬ 


total population. 

pants per 

ments. 


room. 

- 00. 

70.070 

0*1.24 

4.44 

2.00 

11,700 

' 2.34 

• 2..54 

.71 

cr.s , 

*.87 

l.SO 

.4S 

872 

1 10 

2.44 

i»l 5 

OOO 

.31 

1.8G 

.33 

815 

«• 1.08 

< 

2.47 

•' 94.S1 

20,186 

073 

02 10 

5.45 

2.54 

2.37 

2.61 

.77 

275 

.07 

2.35 

^ .GO * 

108 

.70 

3.41 

.30 

129 

.42 

1.72 

.80 

052 

3.35 

3.53 

77.07 

4,027 *■ 

03.14 

15.07 

14.40 

198 

< 3 47 

1^2 

4.51 

‘ 07 

1.04 

l.v70 

l.GO" 

25 

.47 


.47 

13 

.22 

\:V(} 

1.10 

30 

.57 

l.OOf 


The greatest density is G38 i)er acre in second Nagpada, while in l-15tb of the 
otal area of the Island arc huddled together nearly 2-5th of the population at 391 


)er acre. c 

he mill rent-free to build huts on; he 
irings workers to live m the huts and 
lollects their rents, and would sometimes 
barge exhorbitant rate;. The huts are 
-■ery dark and gloomy; without ventila- 


Life is squalid, dirty, unclean and un 
natural when, for example, as many as If 
persons live in each room of the one-roon 
tenements. No less than 76 per cent, o 
the population, i.e., no less than 7,43,23( 
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souls reside in single-room tenentents. 
Real homes in the shape .of whole houses 
arc very rare; even homes in flats are com¬ 
paratively uncommon ; for the great* bulk’ 
of the pcfiple “home’* means a single roonf. 
Hence the importance of recogufsing the 
room rather than the house as the unit, 
when applying miinioinl by-laws which 
'ribe the amount of open space to be 
provided outside dwelling places.* 

" "AS regards drainage and ventilation 
the following remarks are quoted frpm 
lht,\vrcretary to the lloiiibay Development 
i,ommittee of 1918 ;—“it is not uhcomnion 
to find, a continuous area of buildings 
each occupying practically the wliole site 
on which it stands. I^ach building may 
bo sourrouiided almost entirely by a dark 
narrow gully which, in the absence of any 
possibilit}' of installing a proper drainage 
system, is an open drain containing* the 
waste water used fo*r domestic purposes, 
and defiled alsti' with urine, witli excreta 
ovcrflbwing from the privy baskets, and 
witii all kin(!s of refuse thrown out of 
wifidows. Except for some small dirty 
chawks, these gullies may constitute the 
only access ol light and air to the rooms 
in the buildings. Ablest of tlie rooms have 
obviously no proj)cr sufiplv of light and 
lir, and many of thei:.i ase dark hovels 
which no breath of fresh air ever reaches. 
)fteu such ^small windo^vs.as look out on 
the narrow passage ntinnol be opened at 
:ill because ol the foulness of tlic gullies, 
and becj^use of tlic fear th^i^ rubbish and 
ilth thrown out, of th8 windows will 
.nter the rooms. But lack of light and 
lir is by no means the only fault of such 
Iwellings. There is also the very *mpcrfect 
Irainagi* which results from the crowded 
mature of the sites, and the dampness 
tf soil due to this iasufTKient drainage, 
uid other causes, idwelling rpoms are 
loo small, an(i too low. Yards and com- 
>ound^ are '.ol decently* paved. Proper * 
irrangeiHcnts for disposal of refuse are 
ibsej:r:V 

Inadequate municipal regulations with 
egard to dwellings, town-planlessness, a 
aissc^ faire policy pursued with regard 
o the' location of factories andworking- 
uen’s quarters, as wifll as house-tax laws 
uive all contributed to this overcrowding 
uvolving disease and discomfort, nervous 
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tensirm, vice, callousness and many mon 
evils. 

There is, in the s;ime way, an enormou« 
amount of overcrowding in the poorer 
quarters in Calcutta. Oyjrr the whole 
municipal area there is an average popula- 
ti^^n.of 2.5 persons per room, and this con¬ 
gestion is more or less over the whole of 
the city, the least congested ward being 
Park Street with 1.3 persons per room, 
and the most congCvSted being Jorabagan 
with 4.4- persons per room.* The facts as 
to the absence of family life in Calcutta 
will soon he full 3 ’^ dealt with, and the in¬ 
vestigation of the conditions prevailing 
makes it clear that the majority of the 
working-classes are housed in overcrowded 
bustees. 

The city of New York presents us with 
one ol the world’s overcrowded conditions. 
But in Hbmbay the overcrowding beats 1*fee 
New York record hollow’. We have not 
got any data relating to the number of 
families in .Calcutta occupyifig rooms in 
the bust/, and the sizes of those rooms, but 
we have sfiihcicntly clear impressions to 
conclude that the congestion and over¬ 
crowding are not less. In New York more 
than'oiie and a half persons to a room is 
held to be over-crow'ding, and about 45 
per cent, of fami'lics livo--:-v^>n,overcrowded 
condition. In Hyculla'and Tadwadi the 
average uumhbr of occupants in a single 
room is, 4*4'l and 5*45 respectivcHy^ ^'4(1* 
in none of the tenements there is less than 
1*5 persoivs living in one room. In Mandvi, 
as wc hafvc already seen, there are on an 
average 15 07 persons living in a single 
room. The ufimitigated and incalculable 
evils of this fearful congestion are appar¬ 
ent. , 

Under such overcrowded conditions the 
spread of diseases is easy, and an outbreak 
of [)lague, cholera or small pox will drive 
away all those who can escape. Grog 
shops are many and they*are situated 
quite nbar the lines to encourage drink, 
Avhile brothels also spring up and satisfy 
the coarse a])pctites of operatives whose 
uerves^re shattered ])y long hours of work 
and the de-humanised a nd cle-socialised life 
under. de-vitalis«d conditions and who 
therefore have frequent recourse to drink 
and debauchery for relaxation. Apart 
from these we Rave already pointed out 

* Yiilc Mailen nndfcbrosbree's Report on C’ly and 
Suburban Maio Road Projects, Calcutta, 1913. 
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he frcnc-ral character of tlie inill-popula- 
;ion. In iridiri there has not as yet heen 
realed a das.s of factory-labourers wluj 
rain themselves in mill-work and who 
lepend upon ,it f(jr livelihood. It is true 
hat some lalmurers remain lonpj eiioujxh 
)n the lines and chawls and brinp: their 
‘amily to live with them but the vast mass 

the factory ]io()nlation is shiltin^^, in- 
ronstant and irregular in their employ- 
nent, and charaeterised by a strikkig dis- 
mrity between the proportions ol the 
sexes. 

In the mill areas in 15ombay tlie dis¬ 
parity in the sex-in'oportions is shown 
pelow 

The number ol icmales to 1,000 males. 

Byculla ... ... oSO.oo 

Tadwadi ... 500.S4 

^.Mandvi ... ... 

In Howrah we have already seen that 
here are only 502 females to 1,000 males, 
thus intemperance and prostitution be¬ 
come easy and natural. 

I'he social conditions in our' mill-tt)wns 
•epresent-onlv a more stiualid and detO'ad- 
tig phase u^' life of onr important cities. 
»Ve havejdready described the unnalural 
ite of onr labourers in the Jiombay ehaw.ls 
lud the Iiowj;Lii-iutsfccs. * 

In Qnloutta and^ombay the problem of 
lousing accoHirflodatiou has become ex- 
"pgmcly serious. The increase of rents,has 
poen imcnomcnal and this has tended to 
preak up the joint tamil}’. Whey: families 
itill live under the same room tlK*y oltcn 
livide the house into separate porti(ais. 
[0 Northern Calcutta, the ixjrtion ol' tlie 
•csidence of the Hcn^alee population, the 
iystem of actually dividinp: dwellinji; Rouses 
Amongst several co-Iieirs is a very potent 
'actor in the jproduction of insanitary pro- 
[)crty. Thus a big dwelling is divided into 
a number of mean httle^Iiouscs with totally 
nadequatc open spaces and most of the 
rooms imperfectly lighted and ventilated. 
Ordinarily, however, much of Northern 
Calcutta contains only from 0 per cent, to 
12 per cent, of total u]pen space, which is 
an appalling figure, and the buildings are 
generally twice the heights of London, 
Birmingham, and Liverpool slums. Th'is 
fact of the much greater height of Calcutta 
slums magnifies the insad\tary conditions. 
London and English ei/;y slums, of which 
we have heard so nuif^h, and which arc 
steadily being cleared away at great ex- 


pensci are- commonly but two stories it 
height, and all ^re provided with an in¬ 
comparably belter street system, than we 
find ^aiywhere throughout Calcutta, ex¬ 
cepting only in the small Park Street area, 
Nor is iiny European slum allowed to Im 
over-crowded to an extent even approach 
ing the condition now existing in Calcutta 
Calcutta, inside the area enclosed 
cular Road and the River Ilooghli, con 
tains no less than tweni^'-two b!oc?k9-r> 
residential propert 3 % each having no stree 
system, find served intf?rnally 
tnous lanes, passages, and fragmentary 
lengths of narrow streets. The average sizi 
ol eaeli block is 100 acres. The total arc£ 
is about 2,200 acres, and can ])eriKips hes 
be comprehended iti the form ol 22 square 
of elosely-hnilt-vp streetless property, eacl 
S(iiiarc measuring about 2,100 feet 
2,100 feet, or 700 yards by 700 yards, am 
they cover (.>ver 2 'Square miles. If \vi 
include areas outside Circular Road, thei 
wc get a total of 2,50() acres of st*-cctics 
I)ropert3^ 

Conditions like these can be found else 
where o-nly in Boml)ay, and in Cairo am 
Constantinople (both dry cities), atK 
l*ekin, Canton, Mukden, and otlier Chinesi 
cities. On a very much smaller scale thej 
occur in Delhi and'bther Indian cities. 

Some of the greatest Western slum: 
appear to have been in ('dasgow, man; 
years ago. Tlieir tbtal area of about 91 
acres is still spoken of with awe in Britis! 
municipal circIcs-T-iu Calcutta a single on 
of our 22 blocks would d)eat the Glasgov 
record hollow, both in area and intensity. 

The eftcets of these conditions on th 
health and mortality of the people ar 
alarming. Tuberculosis, which isThc mos 
indicating disease of slum conditions, i 
fast si)reading in Calcutta despite th 
favourablL conditions of tropical sunligh 
£ind heat. . 

' ’*’•* « 

Number of deaths from Tuber(*uIosfs’'p.j‘ 10,000. 

ISSO ... ... .7: *, 4.54 

ISIH) ... ... ... '‘743 

1901 ... ... ... 1,004 

1904 . ... 1,008 

1911 ... ... ... 2,000 

The death-rates, 'general and tuherct 
losis, of several important cities are give 
below for comparison. 

* Vide Richards—Report on the Town-planning ( 
Calcutta. 
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(ieiieral Ueatli- Tuberculosis 
Kate per 1,000. *pcr IfOOO. 
(101 till?). 


London ». 

1.5 

1.3.5 

lUrminglmm 

11.1 

1 2S 

Liverpool 

17.7 

1.4S) 

Manchester 

10 2 

, 1.53 

Uombav 

3.5.0 

.02 


• Ri' 

spiratory iliseas 


(including piidiisis 



10.01 ) 

Calcutta 

‘>7 •> 

M 1 «w 

2.3 


(Corrected 05). 

There has recently been great exaltation 
hat in Qalcutta the death-rates arc going 
own' and down, hut it must be remember- 
d that these are crude and unconnected, 
nd, as Dr. Crake points out in his Report, 
cannot be compared with those of other 
owns.” Still-liirths are not calculated in 
^'ileutta, as in Bombay and the West, and 
here is a large nuinhei* ol dealhs of 
ersons who leave Calcutta to die in vil- 
riges that is also nt>t, reckoned. Thus* the 
'alcutta dciitli-rate eann<jt be lower than 
hat ot Boniliay ircalenlated iii the ordiu- 
a*v way. In all countries ll»c male death 
at^e exceeds the female death-rate, in 
Switzerland, Germany and iVrcat Britain, 
he female death-rate is only about <S8 per 
cnt. that of the male. This is due to 
.he fact that the females are less exposed 
o the trials and dangers of life. In the 
jrovince of Bengal as ^Vell the female 
leatb-ralc is dl per mille ag.ainst 34 
imongst males. But in CalluLta the ratios 
ire inverted^ • 

The following table shows the death- 
rate l\v Bex and age in ^akutta and the 
[irovincc. 


Ige Period. Calcuttfi Kate per Provincial Ratos. 
Years. miUc. (1010). (1000). 



Females- 

Males. 

Females. 

Maks, 

1 to A 

1-2.2 

■i;; r, 

3 1 

1-2 

5 to 10 

10.1 

10.0 

1 1 

IV 

10 to 15 

n .2 

•• •% 
i 

10 

11 

1.5 to 20 

IS 1 

r 0 

20 

17 

20 to 30 

is.l 

s .» 

n\ 

10 

30 to ilO 

30.0 

11.a 

• >' ) 

'»•» 

M w 

40 to 50 

20.3 

is.ir 

24 

27 

50 to'GO 

20 2 

3.0.3 

3.5 

41 

00 and over 

121.7 

{U'kI 

5S 

77 


At 15-20 years the female death-rate in 
Calcutta is more than double the male 
death-rate, while in liengal^ Presidency the 
difference is not so s1)arp aiad 17). 

From the age of lO in all age-periods 
the death-rate amongst females in the city 
is much higher than amongst males ; while 
in the presidency the male death-rate is 
generally higher as in other countries of 


thewprid. When we remember this and 
compare the Calcnttii I'atcs with those 
recorded in England where at all ages from 
5-5(1 years,*the death-rate a*nongst female's 
is distinetl 3 '- lowa'r than amongst males, 
one realised the truth ol •Prof. Patrick 
Geddes’ indictment of Calcutta as a 
matricidal cit^'. "" 

The causes of this inversion of the 
normal ratios of mortality amongst males 
aud females are t)bvious. In the city, the 
effect bf the insanitary housing arrange¬ 
ment must tell more upon the health of 
the females than upon tlie males and 
especially so, because the purdah system 
is mtieli more rigid and exacting than in 
the villages and not only involve!* the 
constant exposure of women to insanitary 
conditions hut aetuallv leads to the con- 
struclion of ill-lighted and ill ventilated 
i)uilding^ in order to seenre privacy to the 
zciuina. Apart from the dangers ducTo 
tile strain ol‘ repealed ehild-bearing and 
y)rolonge<l lactation in tenc^-r age and 
of ignorant* midwifery, tJic ill-ventilatcd 
and isnsa^iitary housc.s with the court¬ 
yards in the nvicldle, latrines and drains in 
tlie vicinity' of the water tank aild kitchen 
for exclusive use of women, and the social 
coiiventioiis proliihiting e.xercisfcs in the 
plire air outside the precincts of the con- 
gesllrd slums and d vv^jnngs* bear respon- 
sihilitj'for th^’greater u?ortalitv amongst 
females. * As a result of a coihplex variet^-j 
of “Causes more economic than soeiiil, such 
as premature motherhood, ignorant mid¬ 
wifery', ^lovertv, insanitary dwellings, 
want (5t pure air aiuj iiealthy exercises, 
maternal deat.hs in Calcutta amount to 
1 in every 40 as cf>mpared with the 
average rate of from 1. to 2 per 1, 000 in 
England. , 

The efket ol constant exposure to in¬ 
sanitary suurrouniiiugs, or, in olliet 
words, the result of adhering to tht 
puvtluh system in the sluujs of a largi 
city is also showoi by the heavy' incidence, 
of tuberculosis amongst girls and young 
•ivomen. Bombay is not so much respon 
siblc on this account as Calcutta. 


•TrHEKCCLOSJS DiiATH-U.VTK PER 100. 

Calcutta. Bomba) 

Peiualcs only , ... ... 1,02 

, Mali% ,, ••• •- 1.7 .4.1 

Average ,, ... ... 2.3 .02 

JCcspiratory Oiacascs Including 
^ IMitbisis 10.04. 


* \irlc Report Ilf the Municipal AJuiiiiistratluu ( 
Calcutta, 1015-10, VJ. 1, page 51. 
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in Calcutta at 10-15 years of age the 
incidence was G limes as great, at 15 to 
iS) years, it was 4 times as great, and at 
20-30 ycap, 3\imes as great as amongst 
uales. 

Another effect of the insanitary, ill- 
ighted dwelling has been that the ijti- 
ridence of blindness among males is lower, 
mt among females is far liighcr, than in 
:he province of which Calcutta is the 
:apital;and that the loss of sight islcss 
requent among men than among women, 
ivhereas the reverse is the ease in Bengal, 
rhe figures are given below 



NUUBHU I’ER 1,000. 
Male. 

Female. 

Calcutta 

oa 

92 

Bengal 

78 

03 

England 

... 100 

... 107.3 

United States 

... 100 

80.1 

Calcutta 

... 100 

... 146. 

Bengal 

... 100 

V.. 80. 


One explanation is that males suffering 
rom cataract have recourse to the surgeon 


more freely than women. Hut the effects 
of the conditions of ill-lighttd dwellings 
must also be cnqdiasised. The occupation 
■of wpmen lies mainly indoorS, and the 
ipain proportion have to spend the greater 
part of day and night in small dark rooms 
filled with the acrid smoke of cow-dung 
fires, at which they cook their food. The 
cumulative effect of life under such condi¬ 
tions is apparent from the returns of^nd- 
ncss by age, for two-thirds of the J>^d 
women are over 50 years of age. The 
homesteads in the village are ventjl^ed 
the bamboo walls and roofs allow o! a 
more thorough passage of air ; the Bengali 
woman in the village consequently suffers 
less than her sister who lives in ‘the slums 
and the insanitary dwellings of the metro¬ 
polis. 

Rauiiakamal Mukiiekjkk 

Lecturer in EcononjicHf 
Cnlciittii Ihiivcrsily. 


VERNACULARS FOJK THE M. A. DEGREE 

' By SiK lUniNDRANATii Tagorb-. '■ 


—^ i|Thp fnllowiiiff letter was written !)y Sir Kubinclru- 
latHTa^jre l<> a c>>irespontlcnt, and is publit.hed 
iriib the latter’s perini'-sion Ed., AJ. U, ] 

)ear—, < 

T is needless to say that it has given me 
^ great delight to learn of Sir Ashutosh’s 
proposal for introducing Indian verna- 
:ulars in the university for the M. A. 
But at the same time I must frankl^^ admit 
:he misgivings I feel owing to my natural 
listrust of the spirit of teaching that 
lominates our university education. Ycr- 
lacular literature, at least in Bengal, has 
lourished in spite of its being ignored by 
the higher branches of our educational 
:)rganisation. It carried no prospect of 
reward for its votaries from the (^.overn- 
ment, ner, in its first stages, any ack- 
aowlcdgment even from our own people, 
rhis neglect has been a blessing in diuguisq, 
^or thus our language and literature have 
lad the opportunity of natural growth, 
inhampered by worldly temptation, or 
mposition of outsidei,authority. Our 
literary language is stil f in a fluid stage, 


it is continually trying to adapt itself to 
new accessions of thought and emotion 
and to the constant progress in our nation¬ 
al life. Necessarily the changes iiii our life 
and ideas are more rapid than they are in 
the countries whose influences arc contri¬ 
buting to build the modern epoch of our 
renaissance. And, therefore, our language, 
the principal instrument for shaping and 
storing our ideals, should be allowed to 
remain much more plastic than it need be 
in the future when standards have already 
been formed whiqh can afford a surey basis 
for our progress. \ 

But 1 have found that the dirsej influ¬ 
ence which the Calcutta University'wields 
over our language is not strengthening 
and vitalising, but pedantic and narrow. 
It tries to perpetuate the anachronism of 
preserving the Pundit-made Bengali 
swathed in grammar-wrappings borrowed 
from a dead language. It is every day 
becoming a more formidable obstacle in 
the way of our boys’ acquiring that 
mastery of their mother tongue which is of 
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life and literature. The artificial language 
of a learned mediocrity, inert and lormal, 
ponderous and didaetic/devoid of Uie least 
breath of creative vitality, is forcer] upon 
our boys at the most receptive period ,of 
their life, I know this, because I have to 
connive, myself, at a . kind of intellectual 
infanticide when my own students try tV> 
drown the natural spontaneity of their 
expression under some stagnant formalism. 
It >s the old man of the sea keeping Ins 
fatal hold upon the youth of onr country. 
^nd.-tUis makes me apprehcnsvve lest the 
stamping of death’s seal upon our living 
language should he performed on n magni¬ 
fied sea\,e by our university as its final act 
of tyranny at the last hour of its direct 
authority. 

Ill the modern European universities the 
medium of instruction being the verna¬ 
cular, the students in receiving, recording 
and eommunicatit.'g their lessons ‘perpe¬ 
tually come into intimate touch with it, 
making its acijuaniLanee where it is not 
*5lavish]y domineered over by one parti¬ 
cular sect of academicians. The persona¬ 
lities of various authors, the individualities 
of their styles, the revelation of llie living 
power of theirlanguage are constantly and 
closely brought to their minds—and there¬ 
fore all that they need for their final 
degrees is a knowledge uf'thc history and 
morphology of their mother-tongues. Put 
our stiKkiits,have not "the same opp(^rtu- 
nitj\ cxce)jting in tTieir private studies and 
according to their jinvale tastes. And 
therefore their minds more liable to 
come under the. influence of some inflexible 
standard of language manufactured by 
pedagogues and not giv^en birth to by the 
genius of artists. I assert once again that 
those "who, from their position of author¬ 
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ity,1iave the power and the wish to liel( 
onr language in the unfolding of its possibi 
lities, must know that in its present st^i 
freedom of movement is* of in<jre vita 
necessity than fixedness of fornis. 

Being an outsider I fOel reluctant U 
vnake any suggestions, knowing that thci 
may prove unpractical. But as that wil 
not cause an additional injury to my re 
putation, 1 make bold to ofler you at leas 
one .suggestion. The candidates for thi 
M. A. degree in the vernaculars shoulc 
not be compelled to attend classes, becausi 
in the first place, that would be an in 
supcrable ol}staclc to a great number o 
students, including ladies \vh<^) hav 
entered the married state; secondly, th 
facility of studying Bengali under the mos 
favorable conditions cannot be limited t( 
one particular institution, and the rcsearcl 
work •which should comprehend diffci*en 
dialects and folk literature can best b 
carried out outside the class ; and lastly 
if such trccdom be giver* to the stu 
dents, the danger of imposing upot 
their luiads the dead uniformity of sorai 
artificial standard will be obvi^ited. Po 
the same reason, the university shouk 
not make any attempt, by prcscribinj 
.definite text-books, to impose or evei 
authoritatively suggest any particular lin 
of thought to the stiiidenls', leaving eacl 
to take up* the study of ^aiij ^rcscribe< 
subject,—grammar, philology, or \vhi>t 
ever it may be, along the line beift suitci 
to his individual temperament, judginj 
of th^ 'result according to the quantity 
of conscientions work done and the quali 
ty of the th®ught-pr<)ccsses employed 

y ours Sincerely 

* • Rabixpkanath Tagokk 


THE RISE IN THE PRICES OF COTTON PIECE (iOODS 


T he four years of war have witnessed 
• a phenomenal visa in the prices of 
most commodities. In few cases how’-. 
ever has the rise been more marked than 
in the case of cotton and its manufactures, 
and in no case has the rise of prices caused 
so much hardship to the poorer classes of 
the population as the rise in the prices of 


cotton goods. It is true that all the Pre 
vinecs have not suffered ccjually from th 
rise*; those parts of the country which ar 
near to the great centres of *lhc India: 
cotton industry, and those where th 
handloom industry still flourishes, hav 
suffered less th in those parts which in noi 
mal times dcplnd upon imported picc 
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5 oods. It is an indisputable fact, however, 
Lhat fill parts of the countr 3 ' have suflcred 
in greater or less degree, and that even in 
thdsc parts which have been least aflected 
the rise has been considerable and the 
Qistress acute. 

The object which I have set before me 
in writing this paper is to make an enquiry 
into the causes of the rise in the price of 
cotton piece goods with the help of statis¬ 
tical data, and to discuss the suitability 
of different measures of relief. The eon- 
elusions fit which I have arrived are not 
novel. They arc such as have long been 
apparent to men with knowledge of the 
business and to students who have taken 
an interest in the subject. All I can claim 
for this paper is that 1 have tried to place 
all the relevant facts and figures together 
and to arrange them in a systematic way 
and thus to test how far the generf,d con- 
clusrons formed on the sid)ject are capable 
of being supported by statisticfd evidence. 

TniiKuTKNT 01- TIIK KISIC. 

The following table gives the index 
numbers of wholesale prices of eot'ion piece 
goods in Ccilcutta and Bombay during the 
period of ourcvq«b‘3’» takingjul^^ lUM as 
the base. 

tmivx numbers of wholesale prices 
of Co Hon fTfece Goods. 


" Calcutta. l^ombay. 

1. July, lOl V- ' H»() 100 ' 

if: AuKii^l, 10ir> 10 OJ 

HI. Au^usl. 101(1 100 1110 

IV, August, 1917 225 1S2 

V. December. 1917 202 2il 


It will be seen from the above table that 
between jidly 1U14 and December 11>17 
(iricesof piece goods rose by about 150 p.c. 
There was a temporary fall imnicdifitcly 
after the outbreak of the W ai', and ' in 
August, 1915, i.c., One year after the out¬ 
break of the VVar, the index numbers show 
a fail of 0 P'C. Since then prices have risen 
without a break, and in the latter part the 
rise has been more abrupt than in the 
former. I have not got figures for any 
date later than December, 1917. But if 
such figures were available they w/)uld 
probably sh(?av that in the present year the 
rise has been still more abrupt. 

Tui-: CAi'SK nr tuk insr. 

The main cause to which,pur attention 
is directed is the shortage in the supply. 
England is our chief source of the supply of 
cotton piece goods. Owinp to the rise in 


the price ofvnw cotton all over the world 
and in Wages in England there has been a 
serious increase in t'he cost of manufacture 
of-collon goods. Be.'^ides these, the heavy 
demand* for the Army has absorbed in¬ 
creasing quantities of tlie produce of Eng¬ 
lish Mills, and the rise of ocean freights 
has made it difficult and expensive to 
trans|)ort to India what goods are avail¬ 
able in lingland. All these causes h^Tve 
induced the manufacturers of Lancashire;i,t(j 
jjroduee much smaller tjiiantities for the 
Indian market. Against • this rcduetimi ip 
the .supply* from England we liave to set 
the increase in the imports from other coim- 
Iries (particularly japan) which has taken 
])lace in recent \’ears, as well as' the in¬ 
crease in the ]irotliieti()n of Indijin Mills. 
It is, therefore, nceessarv to estimate as 
accurately as p(»sslble the actual shortage 
in the quantity of piece goods available for 
eonsuniption in the eoantry. The follow¬ 
ing table eoinpiled from figures taken from 
the “Keview of the Trade of India*’ enajiles 
us to make this cstimTite. hiautities arc 
given in MillioiKs of yards). 

(J uliujucunial 
‘ averaife for 

(1909-10'. 1911- 191.V 19IG- 1917 

(1910 11). ir.- 17. IS. 


Imports 2,(»17 

lloiue Urculuctioii 1,19r> 
Exports 90 

Total availaliU- loi 
consumptiiin in 
India , 

Sbortaijc as of 

'.vfth IJtj. : avciage 


2,4.19 

2,1 IS 

1.S92 

1 — • 1 '1 
1>».o 

c 

1,41‘2 

i.r>77 

l.GoO 

(i7 

IM 

2iri 

172 



it 


ift7 

2,1 .r, 

:;.22l 

2,001 

MG 

1S7 

■ 410 

(;d2 


(ir ' 

or 11 ' 

or Is 


The coinparisoiii' in the;above tatilc arc 
made with the pre-war (luiiapicnnial aver¬ 
age. This is clone in order to eliminate the 
error due to variations in annual figures. 
The 3 ''ear 1914-15 is useless for piirpy^es ol 
comparison. The two succeeding yeais 
show a shortage of 5 p.e. and 11 p.e. res¬ 
pectively. 1 Jiave not got exact figures fur 
the Indian production iu 1917-18. But 
taking 1650 millioi’is as the probable out¬ 
put of Indian Mills in that year, we liave a 
^shortage (jf 18 p.e. in 191 7-18. 

It is also seen from the above table that 
in the five years preceding the war we were 
dependent for 73 p.e. of the total eonsunip 
tiou of Mill-woven goods on foreign im 
‘■ports, la 1916-17 this percentage had 
come down to 59, and in 1917-18 (rclyinji 


• Figure lor twelve months calculated Irom tlui 
ol ten mouths jiublislicd some uiunlbs ago by th 
cotton committee. 
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m our proba])Ie estimate of luc^ian rtutpui^ 
;o about 50. Almost .the whole of the 
mporteil ^^oods comes from England. Ac- 
■tft-ding to 'the “Review of the l>aclc of 
India” England’s share in the total ini- 
[>orts in the pre-war quincpicnnimn was 97 
p.c. In 1910-17 her share was 93 p.c. Qf 
the total imports in 1016-17, again, Japan 
supplied 1.5 p.e. and America, Holland and 
Italy together 2.5 p.c. 

fey far the greatest portion of thc.trade 
lost by England has gone to the Indian 
]>lilL. In the pre-war qiiin(|Uennitim, the 
share of the Indian output in the total con¬ 
sumption was 27 p.e. ; in 1010-17 it was 
41 p.e. ^ind in 1917-18 (probably) about 
50 p.e. This apparent increase, however, 
docs not mean an ecpial increase in the 
({uautity supplied 1)3' the, Jndiaii Mills, for 
the percentage is calculated on a iiiueii 
smaller base. , 

During the three* finaucial years ended in 
March 1917- the Indian Mills raised their 
production of piece goods from 1100 mil¬ 
lion yards to l."77 million yards, thus 
^llOwing an increase of about 4.3 per cent, 
over the original amount. B^t no less 
than 33 per cent of the increase was ex¬ 
ported, thus leaving only two-thirds of the 
increased output for home consumption. 
The quantity exporired in 1910-17 was 
nearly three times the iivcrage for the five 
years preceding the y/n^. TJiis is very 
anomalous. • In th^ jircsenco of a gre^it rise 
in home {ifiees, it was to be expected that 
the l;(irgc quantity'^ of Italian piece-goods 
which in norn 1 tim^s is exported to 
foreign countries would be drawn into the 
home market. Instead of that we find an 
actual increase in exports in two successive 
ycars^-aiid this inspite of the rise of ocean 
freights and the exchange difficulties caused 
by a favourable balance oi trade. 

There would have been some reason for 
the jncrease in the exports if the prices of 
piece goods In foreign * countries had rispn 
higher than they have in India. As it is, 
tjic export prices show a progressive falV 
during this period. The following are the 
declared prices, for exported piece goods 
duringthc four years (1913-14) to (1916- 
17)' ■ 

1913- 14 3a*. lOp. per yard. 

1914- 15 3ri. 9p. per yard. 

1915- lG 3a. Op. perymrd. 

1916- 17 3a, 4p. per yjird. 

The above figures show a fall of 13 p. c. 
till 1916-17. In 1917-18, however, exports 
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fell lo 70 p.c. of the preceding year, and 
this fall in quantity was accompanied by a 
rise in the export price to^4a. Sp. per jEurd, 

I have so lar considered th,c amount of 
the shortage from our main source of 
supply, England, and afso how far this 
>3hwrtagc has been made up by increased 
supplies from other sources. I have shown 
that the actual reduction in the quantity 
sujiplied by England has not been made up 
to any great extent by the increased supply 
from these sources, and that in 1917-lS 
there was on the whole a shortage of about 
18 p. c. of the pre-war quimiuennium. I 
shall now consider how far this shortage 
in quantity justifies the rise in the price. 
Hut for this purpose annual averages are 
not a safe guide. When the period taken 
into consideration is only four years, 
twelve months seem to be too long to be 
taken'as the unit of comparison. Besides 
in a rapidly changing market, where prices 
and quantities between the beginning and 
the end of a year may shovf a rise or fall 
of 50 to 100 per cent, the annual figure 
docs uof indicate clearly the rise or fall 
which has occurred in the cmirse of the 
year, or when a particular .<iharp alteration 
ha's commenced. For these reasons I shall 
• take one month as the unit for compari¬ 
son. 1 shall try to sho\y how imports 
have lallen from mVjnth to month, and 
how lar th<?re is a correspaTy|ence between 
this fall in imports w'itli the risg in prices 
which has accompanied it, bearing in mind 
all tin; while that owing to increased 
supplies from other sources, the actual 
shortage is something less than the fall in 
the import*^. , 

The figures for monthly imports of piece 
goods published in the Gazette o/ India 
show large lluctuations. But as we pro-* 
ceed from August 1914 onward we find 
that these lluctuations take place round a 
steadily decreasing mean. It is not safe to 
take the figures of any particular month 
and ’compare it with the price for the 
corresponding month. I have, therefore, 
in the case of quantities taken the quarter¬ 
ly Averages instead of actual monthly 
figures. In the case ol prices,*however, no 
suqji precaution seems to be necessary, for 
they arc fixed with reference to long 
periods, and^show throughout a steady 
fall or rise, 

1 shall take the average quantity of im¬ 
ports for the three months May to July 
1914 as the bake, and compare with it the 
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quantities at flilTerent subsequent points. 
The foilowinR tabic j^ives a fair idea of the 
rcducti(ai in impQi't : 


Imlcx mwibcrs of quantities of imports. 


1 
11 . 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


Quarterlv avcrrt^jc for Mav-July, 1014 
tlo Sei)t.-N(»v., 10 ir> 

Sept .-Nov., 11) It; 
Sepi.-Nov., 11117 


Bo 


January-March, lOlS 


100 

70 

r>2 


In the prices table Ku-cn in a jirevious 
paragraph July 191-1. is taken as the base 
and comparisons are made with August of 
the three successive years and Decemlier of 
1918. Columns 2, 2, 4, .^i, of the prices 
table is taken to corre.spond with the same 
columns of the Ouantities table. In other 
words the prices at each successive point 
of time arc supposed to represent (juanti- 
tics which were imported in tlie ne.\t 
three months. The reason for this .course 
is obvious. As sales are made for future 
delivery the goods that are sold in, sav, 
the Calcutta market to-day are tho.se 
which have been contracted for in Lanca¬ 
shire within the last week, and which will 
not arrive at Calcutta till about two 
months heVi'ce. I'hus the wholesale price 
in Calcutta in< August is not the price of 
the goods which are imported in August, 
but which will be imported perhaps in' 
October. . ' ■ 

* I now proceed to make tjje compari¬ 
son. In the;,.ef.Hrse of a little over one 
year altfr the war the index number rif 
quantities drops to 74, and continues in 
the neighbourhood of that figure during 
the two succe.ssive years. I’rices, however, 
do not show any sudden rjsc. On the 
contrary the index number of prices at 
Calcutta shows a fall of about 6 points in 
the first year of the war. After that prices 
arc not constant (as in the case of quanti¬ 
ties) but show a steady rise. The slow¬ 
ness of the rise is explaipcd partly by the 
fact that there,had been excessive imports 
in the year preceding the outbreak of war 
and partly by the fact that prices are 
determined by the course of supply cx- 
tendinji oyer long periods. In Auijust 
191G the index nuraijer ol prices stood at 
139 and the index number of qujvntities 
in the next quarter at 73. 'At this point 
there appears to be a fair correspondence 


• I have taken the wholesale prices tn Calcutta for 
comparison, because the Calcutta market more than 
thc^Wombay market depends An imported piece 


between the supply and the rise in price, 
and by this time the price movement had 
probably overtaken the movemeat in the 
supply. • 

At the end of the next year, however, 
while the index number for quantity is 
Still at 70, the price index at Calcutta has 
risen to 225, i.e. a rise of S(> points over 
the corresponding mouth of the previeras 
yean Four months altcfj in December 
1917, there is a rise of about 40 points in 
the price index, but to rngitch it there is a 
ffdl.. of about 20 points in the quantity 
laking tiie index number of prices 
in December 1917 and that of quan¬ 
tities in the next three months, wc 
find that a reduction pf about 50 p. c. 
in (iuantity is res[)onsibIe for a rise of 
about 100 p. e. .m tlie price. This is 
apparently the measure of the elasticity ot 
our demand for inij)nrted cotton f)iece 
g'»ods. But I can not think that it is the 
true measure. It is difllcult to believe that 
a reduction of 50 p. c. in the import 
should induce buyers to pay more tlian 
two-and-adialf times the price which they 
were paying in m)nnal times. Demand 
would have to be very inelastic before 
consumers would submit to this squeezing. 
It is probable that the quantities imported 
from month to n>onth have not been 
freely placed on the market, and that the 
market price is. the demand ,price for 
(|uan Cities very much smalleV than those 
imported. 

The probable conclusion that the .rise in 
wholesale prices is not j'-istificd by the 
shortage in the supply iWeives support 
from the fact that the rise in market 
prices has been far in exces&*of the rise in 
the import prices. If the rise in K^rket 
prices were entirely due to shortage, we 
should expect to find a nearly equal rise in 
tiic import prices. This has, however, not 
been tbc case. The following table com¬ 
piled from figures published in the Gazette 
of India shows the rise in import prices : 

Index numbers of declared values 'pcr\ 
unit of imported j}icce g-oods. 

I. Ijuarterlj aveiage for May-Iuly, l<n4. tOO 

9o Sept.-Nov., 1915 105 

![}• 9o ' Sept.-Nov., 1010 138 

' !>• bo Sepf:.Nov, 1017 18G 

'■ bo Jan.-March, 1018 200 

Comparing the above table with the 
table for whole sale prices at Calcutta we 
find that by August 1916 the market price 
rises to the same extent as the import 
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price. After tftat point, howe^^cr, there 
ijcgins a clear divergence between the rise 
in the tv^o prices. It is* exactly at this 
point, nibrepver, that the market-price- 
begins to show an abrupt rise, altliougti 
the quantities of imports remain oonstant 
for one year more. In .August 1017 the 
market price rises to 225 while the import* 
price in the next quarter rises only to ISO. 
In December li)17 tlic Index number ol 
wnarket prices rises to 2()2 while the Index 
number of import prices in the fiext 
(jiiarter .rises onl; to 209. It must be 
noticed that this didcrence is not a differ¬ 
ence in the two prices, but a difi'erence 
between the rise in one case and the other. 

It therefore shows that the whole of the 
rise in market prices is not due to increased 
cost of snp|)ly. 1 think it ])robalile, there¬ 
fore, that out of a rise of dbout 100 p. c. 
recorded in December last year, something 
like 50 p. c. is due V) causes other *than 
the rise in ?xpcnses of production and 
transport, and* the main cause is probably 
speculation. 

The graphs at the toj) of the next column 
show the reduction iiujuantity and the rise 
in prices and declared values. ' 

Kkaiediks. 

In considering the various means which 
may be dcvi.scd to mcct'the* present situa¬ 
tion, I wish to give the first place to the 
scheme adopted by tho Oovcrmncrit. It 
is proposed io empoVer ’the Oovcrnmeut 
**to require the mills to manufacture 
certain feinds of cloth, fc^* wdiieh thej^ will 
be paid at rates .. ixed so as to allow a 
reasonable margin of profit. The cloth so 
,, 4 )i;oduced will be retailed to the public at 
strictly controlled prices, cither thriiugh 
the agehey of Government shops or of 
licensed vendors.” Local administrations 
will probably be required to make esti¬ 
mates from time to time of the quantities 
which-they will require,u and orders will 
accordingly be distributed among the* 
Mills. It is considered “undesirable, even 
if possible, to assume control over im¬ 
ported cloth. 

It has not appeared so far whether in 
respect of the standai'd cloths Government 
will exercise any control over the demand. 
Local administrations will make estimates 
oi the quantities required for their pro¬ 
vinces. But this requirement will depend 
on the prices at which the cloths are 
available. If the prices arc low, the rc- 


/ 

t 

i 



(juiroineiA will be great, if ihi^prices art^ 
high, it will be small. The object* which 
Government have in view is to keep prices 
down at-a level Justillcd by the price of 
raw cotton and other expenses of manu¬ 
facture, inclu^^-iug of course the manufac¬ 
turer’s profit. It is certain that thc^e 
prices will be considerably low^er than 
those at fv'csent ruling for the same 
varieties of good.s. The question is, 
whether in tlic absence of any control 
over demand Gov(;rnnicnt will be able to 
Sell at these prices, in other .words, whe¬ 
ther government will be able to sell any 
amount of the standard cloth which the 
•|)ul)lic will he ready to purchase at the 
lixed price. At first sight it may appear 
that iif should not be very diflicult. At 
present about 50 per cent of the total 
consumption of ^otton piece goods in the 
country is supplied by Indian Mills. Be¬ 
sides this considerable quantities arc 
exported. If the whole or the greater part 
of the ])roducing capacity of these Mills is 
rctiuisiiioned by '^le Government, it may 
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be possililc to satisfy the demand so far as 
the coarser varieties are concerned at a 
low price. But it must he remembered 
that the 50 p. Co is calculated on a very 
much reduced absolute consumjition. This 
reduction has been made under the stress 
of high prices, and if this stress is rcmovcfl 
to any considerable extent the <]uautity 
demanded will move in the direction of 
the normal consumption. Moreover, as 1 
shall try to show later on, the prices of 
the unstandardised varieties will probably 
rise as a result of (jovernmeut’s action, 
li so, the demand on the standard varieties 
will increase, for a considerable part oi 
the demand will be shifted from the finer 
to thc' coarser varieties. When all these 
[considerations are taken into accoiml, it 
seems incredible that Government with 
only the Indian production to fall back 
Lij)ou will be able to sell unlimited ^pi.inti- 
ties- at a low price. 

Now let us suppose that control of price 
is accompanied by contr(>l of demand ; in 
other words, let us suppose that a system 
of “rationing” is adopted. T.his means 
that the standard cloth will be su()plied 
only to The poorer classes and to each 
individual in . jirojjortion to the require¬ 
ments of his famil 3 '. This method has some 
great disadvantages. It will be necessary 
to keep a regiyter of^ individuals to whom 
the clotl? may l)c supplied, tlu,* size of their 
families, andthe quantities supplied to 
t^ach frqni time to time. Moreover in “a 
country like India where the bulk of the 
people are ignorant and slow to defend 
their rights the system will prove an 
engine of oppression in %he hands of 
oflEcers who are appointed to assess the 
requirements of each family a!id of unscru¬ 
pulous dealers. Lotus suppose, however, 
that this S 3 "steni is adopted, and safe¬ 
guards are provided to minimise its defects 
as far as possible. In tlijs case there will 
he no fear of. the supply running short. 
The poor people will get their cloth ,cheai)- 
er. Jliit unless the supply can be increased 
they will not get enough. The advantage 
of government control will come to them 
in the shape of more surplus money on 
their hands, but not in the shape of more 
cloth. ' c 

I shall now consider briefly wdiat cfleci is 
likely to be produced on the fir^ices of t he finer 
varieties of cloth by the course proposed 
to be taken by Government. I have shown 
above that if the supply ^'jf the standard 
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cloth is to,bring any relief 'to the poorer 
classe's, it will have to be in vsuch quantities 
as will engage the entire producing capa¬ 
city of the Indian Mills. Consequently 
there Will be a further shortage in the sup¬ 
ply of the finer varieties of cloth. As the 
j)ncc of coarse standard cloth falls, the 
price of the finer cloths will rise. If it were 
possible for Government to itndertake ta 
supply unlimited (luantities of staitOa-ni 
cloth, a considerable part, of the demand 
would ultimately be shifted from the liner 
to the coarser varieties.. This is, Uo^cvet- 
not possil,'»le, and tliere is the likelihood of 
a marked cleavage between the prices of 
finer cloth and those of coarser. TJie 
greater part of the cloth which is imported 
irom England belongs to the former cate- 
g{)ry rather than the latter. It is clear, 
therefore, that J^pceulation in imjiortcd 
clotn will go on nnchccked, and will pro¬ 
bably’increa.se, for it ia the prospect of a 
rise which is the main cause of speculation. 
In view of this fact it is "a pity, that 
Government should at the outset deny 
itself the power to control the prices ,ol 
imported piece goods. 

The policy of controlling prices is cilica- 
cious as a remedy for speculation. It can¬ 
not (in the absence of a system of distribu¬ 
tion according to needs) cope with a real 
shortage. It can merely keep down prices 
to the level at which the cjuantity avail¬ 
able can be disposed of in the open market. 
But that is-the limit. Tf there is a shortage 
in the supply, the Government fixed pric< 
will have to be* raised. That being so, il 
the war should continud') for some years 
more, and if the present tendencies should 
continue to act, the policy adopted by the 
Government towards Indiab ' "products 
(even if it should be extended to T'ontro 
over imported goods) will fail to chcci 
distress. So long as the war continues w( 
may expect* this tendency to continue at a 
progressive rate drom year to year anc 
even from mon th to month. It is not un 
likely therefore that in the near future w< 
' shall have to consider seriously the prob 
Icm of increasing our output. The Indiat 
cotton industry with its present supply o 
machinery and Labour is not capable o 
unlimited expansion, and something wil 
have to be done in order to make th( 
country more and more self-dependent ir 
respect of its production of cotton goods. 

One way of solving the problem whicl 
has recently found much favour in Benga 
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s to fall back on the oltl cconcAuy, to en- 
:ournj 4 e the cultivator t(i j^row cotton on 
lis land'and work it up to finished cloth in 
lis home. 1 do not think that the introduc- 
ion of the “Charka” (spinninjj wheel) is mo 
loscly bound up with the problem'of j;^row- 
cotton on one’s owli land that the two 
hingsmust needs be takciinptogi‘thcr,and 
vhen the real difhculty is about manufac- 
tiring raw cotton, it is unwise to obscure 
he I)roblem b_v introducing the (|ucstivn of 
P'owing cotton. True, in Bengal in olden 
^.nies the two things went togelher. f^ut 
t need ntd be tlie case at the present day, 
vhen any (piantity of raw cotton can lie 
lad from distant ])nrls of the country at a 
U'iec. Ot course, il the price of raw cotton 
las gone u]) so higli that it is more ])rofit- 
il)le to grow on one’s o\v;iland Lhantobny 
t, then it is surely advisable to elioose the 
ormer course. But in that case it would 
ilso be profitalile lo^grow cotton for the 
narUct in preference to other crops. I 
liinh the (|iiestion of exlcnding the euUi- 
aition of cotton sliouM be dceidetl merely 
)t reference to its relative vaine and that 
landloom weaving can be carried* on even 
11 those parts where climatic conditions 
lo not allow cotton to be grown hically, 
llandloom weaving again has to be 
.‘onsidered by conipa*rii\£^ it with Mill 
.veaving, and here the advantage un- 
louhtedly lies with the latter. The former 
nay be a useful makcsliiJt to tide over the 
iresent cmeVgency, but as a feature ofiior- 
nal imj.ustry it is doomed. When after the 
^var normal eoilditiun^are once more cs- 
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tahl?shcd the Mill industry will be in a far 
better iiosition to withstand foreign coni- 
jietition than any extensive hanclloom yi- 
dustry wliieli may be bnilt*up during this 
period of distress. It is not a wise policy 
to lay hold of anything which comes in our 
\\'ay lo cope with the present dilfieulty, but 
to fay our jilans carefully, and build an 
organisation which will not collapse at 
the first touch of foreign competition. 
Ever^' industrial eonntry which is not 
seriously affected by the war is employing 
its iircsent iidvantage to build a Hnn in¬ 
dustrial organisation which should be 
a tower ol strength in the struggle of the 
future, and it will be a poor record for 
India to show that in this long W'ar she 
was content with a few patches on her 
old industrial structure. 

To me it seems clear that as a solution 
of the •present cotton problem and a 
preparati(jn foi* tlie future industrial 
struggle the least we can do is to exteiicl 
the Mill iiuiustry. It is true* that at tht 
present time it is difficult to obtain 
maehiner/ from abroad, and the training 
of labour will also lake time. 4^nt if tlu 
problem is handled earnestly, it may not 
be impossible to find a solution. Things 
which before the war ap[>eared to be im 
possible have •been maile pgs‘=ible bceatisi 
governments and pet^>lcs have li^id lo dc 
them. And if the question al^lothing tin 
people is tackled with any tlnng like tliT 
same determination and cour?ige th< 
difliculty.ma}' not be insuperable. 

. BiJuY KIMAK SliN, M. A* 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD . 

'Bv MaIIAKMII DlWl-NnKANA’i ji Ta'.oki: 


"He !s U'jI iKicciveil tlu- »u»i 

?pci«'b, "nor any nf our iit>r by auslciitus, 

i(jv any det’ils. 

f>tilv the mind, uuntud hv in incditattou. 

inds Him who is without partb." 

CD is not perceived by tbo eyes, but we 
sec the raanifOstation of Ilis spirit of 
wisdom in the spirit of man. 

■ He is not heard by the organs of 
hearing, yet we rire able to hear His 
commands. 

He is beyond all our senses, yet we 


can experit-me the iinlhand grace of Hi: 
natufe and quciuh oui thirst with Hi: 
iinintii tai lnve. 

TIiius it is Liue tliat our senses canno 
apprehend Hiiy, yet the relation of ou 
• spirit to Him is deep and intimate. B; 
])urifying the mind with wisrlom in inccl: 
tation we ea?i perceive Him directly ii 
our soul. 

When we fee?* that He is watching ove 
us in love, and| that His eyes of love ar 
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{cuiiiff into ours, then \vc know inwlirdly 
hat wo arc one with Him. As His nature 
$ one of love, so ours is also. 

li we look on Him with indiflercncc 
hen wc cannot understaiul His love, 
iut if wc seek Him with the lonj^ins of 
)ure love, then a new image of heyuty 
vill rise before our minds. 

Love cannot fulfil its own nature unless 
;hcre is someone to love. The love, with 
vhich God loves us, is the same as that 
vhichdravvs our own souls to Him. He gives 
IS the fullness of His love, and the meali¬ 
ng of our own life is fulfdlcd if we are aide 
to give Him one diaip of our love in return. 

Lik/.* the tender love of a mother for her 
diild, so tlic love of God refreshes the 
whole world and the heart of every man. 
He sees in each one of us a separate in¬ 
dividual to love and satisfies the hunger 
Foc.love in each individual heart. If the 
world had eontained but one individual, 
then that one person would have been the 
sole possesse.r of the kingdom (.,»f His love. 
And so wonderful is His love ihat, even 
among the countless souls of mCn, He still 
regards tt^eh one as the complete owner o{ 
His lovc*s kingdom. 

An earthly king cannot recognise, even 
by sight, the diflerent subjects ot his realm. 
But the Father of the world take.s .into 
His embrace of I6ve every son ol this 
boundless uyjvcrsc and makes eaeli one 
•His very o\vn. 

We dome into this world understanding 
nothing. At one time wc were, unconsci¬ 
ous, like clods of earth, enveloped -in dark¬ 
ness. But as we saw the light, love came 
atjd caught us in jts embrace. What 
attraction was there in us, at that time, 
that any one should care for us ? Yct,^long 
before wc were born, God hhd sent love 
into the heart of the mother and that love 
shielded us from all danger. God gave us 
milk Irom our mother's breast and love 
from our mother’s heart. We did not ask 
for His love, it came of itself and pt'fsscssed 
us. Long before we loved Him, He was, 
our Father and our Mother and our all. 
Now that wc have come to know nntl love 


Him, Hie is the same Lover and will re¬ 
main eternally the vsamc. 

Our part is to feel, ever more clearly, 
the Ijceadth of God’s love, and to give, 
e-/cr more freely, our own love in return. 
With His love He has initiated us into the 
jpaored service of the world through 
suffering and pain. Even now, wc arc 
becoming rcridy to dwell with llim in the* 
eternal fulness of His love. 

God has prepared His answer to our 
prayers even befoie we have uttered them. 
He has dispensed for us all the things \K. 
desire oven Iiefore we liave consciously de¬ 
sired them. The widtli of His love is incom¬ 
parably greater than this narrow world. 
Ilero, in this life, the tilings from which 
we expect most benefit clisappoinf us. Even 
those who most care for us give us cruel 
suffering. Only by resting upon the un¬ 
changing love of God can we get beyond 
the hardness and the cruelty of the world. 
Weak, selfish men, each inlent upon his 
own interest, not considering the needs oi 
of others,—such a world ar^ this cannot 
bring us deliverance. 

But ill the deej) realisation ot (rod’s 
presence there is peace. He has satisfied th( 
longing for love in our hearts by the gif! 
of His own love. We may receive in th( 
world all kinds of blows which give ui 
pain, but in His presence there is peace 
We know from .experience that we have t( 
return again and again from those t( 
whom we go for the satisiriction of oiti 
earthly love tc.} the one life-long.Compa 
nion. In depeiulebce on ilim wc are free. 

He is our Supreme Friend, the (rod win 
is worthy of our worshij), the Fulfilmen 

of all our desirCvS. i.. 

0 God, fill our hearts to the till witl 
Thine eternal love, so that wc may cve 
gaze upon Thy face and be united wit] 
Thy sovereign will. Chasten us 
thousand times if wc transgress againa 
.Thee; only forsd'ke us not. Oh deares 
Frienrl, without Thee life is meaiiingles 
and void. 


(TniiisiHtcd, with ahridffwcut, tivvi 
the BcngHli) 
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A .FTER his marvellous success in the 
invasion of the ICaruahik (describci-i 
by me in the Ccntriil fihuht C<jUcge 
October, U)lS), Shivaji left the 
Madras plains ^about Novcra’ier, lti77) 
and entered the Mysore (>late;ur, eotniucr- 
ing its eastern and centra! parts.* 

From Sera in the heart of the Mysore 
kingdom (December, 1677), he marched to 
Kopal, 125 miles north, tlie fort ol which 
he took, then turned 55,miles westwards 
to Oadag, and 24- miles south of tlie ^wtter 
to Lakhiuisliwar in the Dliarwar district, 
(capturing tlie forti? at brith these places.) 
The desai of, Mulginnl, half way from 
Gadfig to Laksl)mislnvar, had evacuated 
his fort in terror, and it was oceu])icd by 
fhe Maratluis. Ikinkapur, 20 miles S. W. 
ot Lakshmishwar, was besieged juisueeess- 
fully^, about tiie middle of January, 1678. 
From this place Shivaji retraced his steps 
northwards, and arrived near Sampgaon 
in the Helgaum dislsrict. At Bclvacli, a 
small village 12 miles S. E. of Sampgaon 
and 50 miles S. E, ofBclgaum, Mai Bai, 
the widowed lady* pmprictor, ])lundercd 
some traifsport bullocks of bhiva's army 
when,, passing bj". Her fort was at once 
besieged, but sV' defellde& it most heroi¬ 
cally for 27 nays, after which it was 
carried l)y assault and she herself was 


* Ilis route is thus given in Sablinsad, Ul : Rolhar 
—hallapur—Kopal—Lakslunishwar—desai 
chastised—Sauipgaoti district—Halvada desuia inves¬ 
ted, captured, and “taught a lesson”- I'auhala. Chit- 
nis, :“SrirH»gnpattno—1>adag—Lakshmishwar— 
Khaji^ntula desai Hcd—Gadag—Bnlved desain 
Hai besieged for 27 days, captured and relcasetl. 
,S/iH'ac//gv(Vav, iM7-ori7 : Suvitri Kai ut Uelvadi 
btftiegcd' Gadag—I^aUshmishwar—C»rt«n/(ia desai lied* 
—balvud desaiii loots transport, is besieged and cap¬ 
tured. I cannot linU Kbatii^&udn in the maps, but 
only Mutgund and Xavidgund, (tlie last being 20 M. 
N. W. ofCadag.) • 

} 7‘. »S. •; .*>5 thus d<y*cribcs hci*latc* “A woin/iu 

named Savitti was tlif futUhii (prupjictrcss) ol 
Balvadi Ihiun the sheitti ol liei toit she lought 
!Mi!Ml fur one mouth On hci piuM.-ions and niuni- 
ttoiis tunning short, sin* made a sortie, demolished 
all the siege trenches, and di.sporscd aud slew many 
of the besiegers. For one day she kept the field heroi¬ 
cally, but at last lied vatujulslied, was captured and 


This long cheek by a woman, before an 
obi^cure mud fort, greatly lowered 
Shivaji’s prestige. As the English mer- 
chatUvS ol Kajapur write on 28 1678 ; 

‘Tic is at y)resent besieging a fort where, 
by relation of their own people come from 
him, he has sullered more disgrace than 
ever he did from all power of the Mughal 
or the Deecaiis ( ^Bijapuris), and Jte who 
hath coiuiuered so many kingdoms is not 
able to reduce this woman Desai !” 

Soon ui'tcrwards Shivaji had another 
and very great disappointment,— the 
greatest in his life, which wc descrilie in 
the words of the Kajapur factors in thei; 
letter dated 3rd April. “Jamshid Khan 
since tlic death of his master the Nawal 
[Bahlol Klian, on 23 Dec., 1677] found 
himself iijeapable of longer holding out, 
agrees with Shivaji to deliver [tlie fort 
of Bijapur and the ])erson of Sikandai 
A(K1 Shah] lor 000,000 pagodas, Siddi 
.Masaud having intelligence of this, feigns 
a sickness, »t last death,^ and causes c 
humJol publicly to bc*sent a*way yith pari 
of the army* to Adont, the^iresidue [of hit 
troops] about 4000 sent to J?lmsliid, 
tending that, since the leader dead 
it he \Yould entertain them they woulc 
serve. him He presently accepts thcii 
service and receives them into the Fort 
who within*two days seized his person 
caused the gates to be opened and receivct 
the^Siddi in alive, [21st Feb., 167S]. Shiva 
ji upon flis march hearing this news re 
turns, and is expected at ikinliala in ; 
short lime.” [7^7\^ Surat, Vol. 107J. 

In an age wIieM almost every man hac 
iiis price, Shivaji cannot beldamed for try 
ing Irt make gains by bribery. The fort o 
Bijapur was for sale, and he only madi 
a bid ior it, and took his chance with otbc 
competitors ior the position of keeper c 
the puppet Adii Shah, even asf Shahji hat 
been the keepi;r of a puppet Nizam Shah 
Maraud and Bahlol were no more disinter 
esled, but etidainly less cllieicnt than h 

gically di&ii'wUCured. Sakliuji GaiU\siul w'fls the dot 
ol till'? evil deed. Shivaji on hearing of hi.‘» act, put ot 
both his eyes and tlius gave him his deserts, lie \\t 
imprisoned in the yilage of Manauii ” 
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.voiild have been as Regent of Bijapur! 

Tlie news of the transfer of the Adil 
Uvahi capital to Siddi Masaud (21st 
'ebruary) reached Shivaji on his way 
rom Bclvadi through Turgal to Bijapur, 
ind he swerved aside to the west aiul 
cturned to his own stronghold of Fair- 
lala at the end of March or in the fust 
veek of April, 1G7S. 

il 

At this stage we may convcniditly 
LKjuire into what happened in Maharash- 
ra during Shivaji's absence in the Kar- 
latak. In November. 1G7G, an army was 
ent under Shambhuji to annex some Por- 
uguese^territory near Goa. Me demanded 
10 villages from the Portuguese on tlie 
ground that they Ijclongcd to the fort of 
dionda, which was now in Shivaji’s pos- 
ession ; but on meeting with a refusal, 
le made a rash assault on the Portuguese 
orces, who beat him off. Then the Mara- 
has left the d.'^trict for Daman, hoping to 
incl less opposition there. But no perman- 
nt gain resulted from this campaign. 

During^, Shivaji’s absence (November, 
G7G—March, 1G7S), the army left b 3 ’^ iutn 
Lt home under Moro Trimbak in the Ifesh 
ind Annaji Datto in the Konkan, natural- 
y confined itself to tlie defence of the 
calm, without venturing to make any 
iggressibn. In November, .1077, how¬ 
ever, Datte-jr* taking advantage of the 
rushing* repulse of Dilir and Bahlol b^^ the 
Jolkonda troops (September) roved the 
nland parts of Kaiiara and looted Iltibli. 
2arly in January, 1G78, Moro I'anth 
‘plundered Trimbak, Nasik ard other con- 
idfrable places in the Mughal territory.” 
;)ilir Khan hastened there with the rem- 
lant of his broken army, (middle of rt^'oru- 
iry). 

Ill 

Shivaji’s return home (March, 1G7S), 
evived Maratha activity. The districts 
hat he retained in Central and Eastern 
^/lysore as the resulP of his Karnatak ex- 
>edition, had to be connected with his old 
loniinions by the conquest of the southern 
corner of the kingdom of Bijapur. which 
‘onsisted of the Kopal region north qf the 
Fungabhadra op])osite the Bellary district, 
IS well as parts of the jllharwar and 
lelgaum districts intervening between 
vopal and Panhala. This county was 
leld by two Afghans, Hu^iin Khan "Miana 
)fSampgaon (Belgaxmi) f md his brother 


(Jasiir Khan of Kopal. They w^cre fellow 
clansmen of Bahlol Khan, and it sccmi 
probable that on the death of that chie 
and tlve ruin of liis family, the defence o 
these tracts, formerly included in his jagir 
was entrusted to them. 

, Ilus.'iin Kh.'in was as high and power 
ful a noble as Bahlol Khan,al)ravc genera 
renowned for his martial spirit, and j^om 
manding fiOOO Pathan archers, lancers 
niushcteers and artillery men. The fott o 
Kopal was secured by Moro Pant fron 
Oasim Khan for a price. JIusaifi •Kha*: 
is said by'Cliitnis (p.14-2) to have dis]>ntct 
Shivaji’s passage bv tlie KojjahOadaj 
route and to have been rci)ulseel. Soim 
time afterwards he was defeated aiu 
captured by Ilanibir Rao near Sam[>gaon 
btit dismissed by Sluvaji with homiiu’. 

“Kopal (10r> miles due soutli of Bijapti 
and a^slightly greater distance south-eas 
of Belgaiim) is the gate* of the south,” am. 
its posscssioti enabled the Maratha domi 
nion to be extended to the bank (d thi 
Tuugabhadra river and even across it itit; 
the Bcllary and Chittaldurg districts 
Many of, tlie local chieftains wdio h<'i( 
long defied the Bijapur government an( 
\Yithbeld taxes in this ill-subdued bordei 
country, were now chastised by tbi 
Marathas and r reduced to obedience,- 
among them being the poligars o 
Kanakgiri (25. niiles N. E. of Kopal) 
Ilarpan-halli (40milcr. S. of'Koprd), Ray 
durg, Chittaldurg, Vidyana'gar ( ? oh 
Vijaynagar), and Buiidikot {? Gudieota 
45 miles E. of Uarpan-haliu.) This countn 
was now formed into a regular province 
of Shivaji’s kingdom and placed unde 
Janardan Narayan nanuwaivV* or .IceiOy 

In the meantime, a few dayrf, afte 
Shivaji’s return to Panhala, his troop 
attacked Mungi-pattan, on the Godavari 
30 miles sopth of Aurangabad. (M.A. 16G, 
It was probably next month that the^ 
made a second attempt to get possessioi 
of Shivner. They invested the village (cj 
Junnar) at its foot, and at night fried t( 
scale the fort, “Three hundred Maratha 
climbed the fort walls at night by means c 
nooses and rope-ladders. But Abdul Azi 
Khan was ar. expert (jilndnr. Though h 
had sent aw^ay his sous and lollovvers t^ 
reinforce the faiijdar Yahiya Khan in th 
village, he personally with a few mei 
slew all the infantry of Shiva who hai 
entered the fort. Next morning he liuntei 
out the few who had concealed tliernsclve 
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in the hill [ side ] below the • fort, and 
among rocks and holes, and released them 
with presents, sending a message to Shivaji 
to the cdcct, .‘So long as I am qilatlfkr, yoCi 
will never take this fort.’ ” .{DU. 157.) • 

ly. 

A rupture now took place between Shivd 
and (Jutb Shah, *'iud the diplomatic system 
so patiently built up ]>y Madanna Fandit 
fell tio the ground. (Jiitb Shah’s indigna¬ 
tion had been rising*as he found himself 
ptadea.inere cat’s paw of Shiva in' the 
Ivarnatak adventure. He had borne *all 
the expenses of the exj)edition and sup¬ 
plied artillery and an auxiliary force for it. 
But not one of tiie coiHjucred forts was 
given to not oae pice of his contribu¬ 
tion repaid out of tlic fal)ulous booty 
carried away by Shiva frdm that Ian(j of 
gold. And now the Maratha plqt to 
capture JSijapur l)y treachery destroyed 
the last trace of patience in the (yolkonda 
king^especialiy as he liad been playing for 
some years Tjust the flattering role of a 
chivalrous friend and protector of the boy 
Adil vShah. So, Ahul Hassan arranged for 
a peace between the new Bijapuri regent, 
Siddi Masaud, and his rivals ( especially 
Sharza Khan ), hel])ed him with money to 
pacify the unpaid mutjuous soldiery, and 
bound him to wage war against Shiva 
and “confine liini to the Konkan.” The 
Adil Slialn inj])les prejiared to open the 
campaign in Oetoi)er next, with about 
1*5,000 cavalry and numerous infantry. 
But Diiir Khan .spoiled tvholc plan. 

Dilir Khan /ad exacted heavy and 
humiliating concessions from Siddi Masaud 
v-iy>ri he made peace with him at 
Kulbarga (Nov., 1077.) The odium of 
that treaty fell on the new regent, and all 
the disorders in the Stale and all the 
suffei ings of the people were laid at his 
door. Distracted by domcstib factions, 
daily insulted- and tlft-eatened by the^ 
Afghan soldiers, and hopeless of preven-* 
ting “Shiva’s hotnidless violence and 
encroachments” with the resources of the 
ruined, divided and bankrupt State, Siddi 
Ma^ud wanted ‘to come to terms with 
Shivaji, but Dilir Khan forb.'\de it, assur¬ 
ing him that the imperial army was ready 
to help him in fighting the Marathas. 
Masaud was, however, too bewildered by 
the disturbances in all parts of the country 
to listen to this advice. He wrote to 
Shiv-a, “We arc neighbours. We eat the 


santtsalt. You are as deeply concerned 
in [the welfare of] this State as 1 am. 
The enemy [ i.e., Mughals 1 arc day apd 
night trying to ruin it. Wl* two ought to 
unite and expel the foreigner.” 

At the news of tiiest negociations, 
mb' Khan grew angry and set himself to 
conquer Bijapur. Only respect for treaties 
had kept him from doing so before ; but 
Alasaud’s broach of faith absolved him 
from.tlic obligation to spare the Adil Shah. 
And lie now received a most unexpected 
accession of strength. Sliivaji’s eldest son 
Shambhuji was the curse of his old age. 
Tins yout h of nineteen was violent, capri¬ 
cious, unsteady, thoughtless and notori¬ 
ously (Icfiraved in bis morals. For his 
outrage on a married Brahman woman he 
had been confined in Panliala fort, but 
escapc<l with his wife Yessu Bai and a few 
comrades to join Dilir Khan. Shivaji *ent 
a force in pursuit, but it was too late 
Dilir Khan, on getting Shanibhuji’s letter 
had detacficd from his camp •at Bahadur 
garb 4000 men under Ikhlas Khan (the 
comaiander of his Vanguard ) and (jhairal 
Khan ( his nephew ) to advance^nd escort 
the fugitive. They met him 8 miles soutl 
of Stipa, and Dilir himself j6ined them a1 
Karkumb, 12 miles further north-cast 
Diltr Khan wa« thrown into^ a transpor 
of joy at the desertion* of Shivaji’s heir t( 
his side..“Hc*fcIt as happy a^TLhehad con 
qncred the whole Deccan vS. 415.* 

“He beat his drums in joy and sent j 
report to the Emperor. Shambhu wa 
ercatecl a 7-hazari and a Kajah and pre 
sented with an elephant.” ( DU. 159. 
This happened in November, 1G7S. Xh< 
Khan with his valuable new ally, haltec 
at Aklnj (50 miles south of Bahadurgarh 
for ^onie tihie to prepare for the invasioi 
of Ibjapur. 

. V. 

In this danger Siddi ALfsaud imniedi 
ately asked for help from Shiva, as agrcec 
upon. The Rajah sent six to seven thou 
sand well-armed cavalry" to guard Bijapui 
Masapd could not fully trust his ally, h 
asked the Maratha contingeirt to hal 
beside tlie strea^u of the village Itangiha 
<( 5 m? N. W. of the city ), but they cam 
nearer, encamped at Khanapur ant 
Khasraupur, rfnd demanded that one o 
the gates and towers of the fort should b 
entrusted to them. Masaud wisel; 
declined. Then t 




ey moved to ^uhrapu 
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and encnmped on the plain just outside 
the walls, thus increasing, Masaud’s 
su<rpicion. Soon the allies began to quarrel 
openly. Tlie Martilhas were detected in 
trying to smuggle arms and men into the 
fort, by concealing the arms in sacks of 
grain and disguising themselves as dri\;eA 
of the paek-oxen ! Then Shiva threw oil 
the mask. lie began to plunder and 
devastate Adil Shahi territory again. 
His men looted the suburbs of Bijapur— 
Daulatpura (— Kha waspura'), Kliusratipura 
find Zuhrapura, and carried off the rich 
bnEiins for ransom. Near the tomb of 
f^haikh Ahmad Khawas-Ivhaiii, they slew 
Mi Razf and wounded Siddi Yaqut. But 
when they reached tlie tomb of Ibrahim 
\dil Shah, west of the city, a shot from 
the fort-guns killed the Alaratha eom- 
nanderandlhe men fled awa}'. Masaud 
now made peace with Dilir Khan. ' 

A Mughal force was invited to Bijapur, 
royally welcomed, and sent off witli a 
Bijapiiri armj* under Venkatadri Murari 
;the confidant of the Kegcut) and other 
■)frioers, against the Marathas. They- 
cached Ti'kota (13 Miles W, of Bijapur) 
when spies brought the report that Shiva 
limself had arrived at Sclgur (55 MilesAV. 
:)f bijapur and the same distance cast o£ 
Pannala) with 7 to 8 thousand men qnd 
wanted ,to make a *tiight attack on the 
Mughal or tju^ Hijapuri army, whichever 
Should advance first. But a new quari;el 
iDetw^ecn* Masaud and Sharza Khan 
mralysed the power of Bijapur. 

VI 

pilir Khan next marched io the fort of 
Bhupalgarh, (20 miles N. \V. of Jath and 
1-5 miles S. \V. of Pandharpur) situated 
imong the Majra hills, which Siiivaji ‘nad 
iuilt as a store-house of his property 
ind the refuge of the lamilics of his snb- 
ccts in the ncighbourkood during his 
wars with the* Mughals. By great labour 
he imperialists dragged some guns,to the 
op of a neigbouring height during the 
light and next morning began to batter 
he walls and towers. The assaul^ was 
aunehed about 9 a. m. and the Mughals 
ought with vigour till noon, when the 
brt was captured, after heavy slaughter, 
m both sides. Vast quantities of grain 
ind other property and lat^^c numbers of 
leople were captured by the victors. Seven 
tundred survivors ol tlie garrison were de- 
irived of one hand and /hen set free; the 


other , captives were evidently sold inti 
slavery. 

Before this Sfiivaji had sent 16,00< 
horse io relieve the fort. They, arrived toi 
late, but hovered on the lour sides of tin 
Mughals. Suddenlv they learnt that Iri 
Khan and Bajaji Rao [ Niinbalkar J wen 
bringing provisions from Parenda to thi 
besieging army, find then they immediateh 
set olT rapidly to intercept the convoy 
But pilir Khan detached Ikhlas Khai 
with 1500 cavalry to the aid of Irij Khan 
Twe’ivc mMes Irom Bhupalgarh he .pver 
took the Alarathas. Tkhlas Khan’s smal 
force was enveloped and he took refugi 
in a walled village and repejled tin 
Maratha assault with his back to th( 
wall, doing great havoc among tin 
enemy with his artillery, and slayinjE 
nearly one thousand of Shiva’s men. Thei 
large ,reinforcements arrived from Dili] 
Khan, at whose approach the Marathai 
lied. Dilir then returned to Bhupalgarh 
burnt everything that he could not c^rr} 
off, dismantled its fortiiicalipiis, and re 
turned to Dhulkhed. [B, S. 418-4*19 ; 7 I 7 V 
160 : Chitnis 170 differs.] 

The fugitive Marat has, however, scorec 
a success. Near Karkamb (30 miles vSouth o 
I’arcnda,) they fell in with Irij Khan 
looted all his grain, and the property o 
his troops, and forced him to flee with i 
few men into a small fort hard by, when 
he was afterwards lelicved by his*kinsman 
Mir Muharnniad Khan, the t'/i/ac/ar o 
Parenda. (IJ/I. 161.) 

The fall of Bihupalgirh took*' placi 
about March, 1679. T icii followed £ 
period of puzzling intrigue and counter 
intrigue l)etween the MuglmJ,, viceroy^.a^r 
the Bijapur nobility, and also (juarrels be 
tween Masaud and Sharza Khan, I^asauc 
and Dilir, and Masaud and his favourib 
Venkatadri. 

. VH 

* On ISth August, Dilir crossed the Bhimi 
at Dhulkhed, 40 m. due north of Bijapur 
and opened a new campaign a'gairs 
Masaud. That helpless regent begged ai( 
from Shivaji, sending Icr* him an envo] 
named Hindu Pao charged with thii 
piteous appeal: “The condition of this 
royalty is not hidden from you. There ii 
no army, money, or ally for defending tb 
fort and no provision at all. The enewj 
is strong and ever bent on war. You an 
a hereditary servant, elevated by this 
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court. And, therefore, you \v;li feel for 
this house more than others can! We 
cannot defend the kintjdOm and its forts 
without your aid. He true to your salt ^ 
turn towards us. Command what you 
consider proper and it shall be done by 
us.” ( /?. vS. 427. ) 

Shiva undertook the defence of Bijapur* 
.ordered 10,000 of his cavalry to reinforce 
Mast.ucl, sent from his forts2000 ox-loads 
• of provisions to the city and bade his 
subjects send "rain and other neccssdries 
T/- Hiiapur for srde, so that th^ citiz.Mis 
and soldiers there mi^ht not siiffer scar¬ 
city. Ills envoy Visaji Nilkanth reached 
Masaud with a diccrin^f nicssn/jc, “You 
iiold the fort. I shall "o tnit and [)unis!i 
Dilir Khan as ho deserves." Visaji report¬ 
ed to the rej^ent that 5000 Maratha 
troopers had reached Aitiapur ( 20 m. S. 
E. of Miraj ) and 5000 others Bhupal"arli, 
waiting for his call V) cortie when ne^eded. 

( B. S. 427. ) 

Tf^,e Mti"hais took Mancjalvide (Sept.) 
and came nearer to Hijapur. .viasaiid 
cc^eiliatcd S'ahaji Ghatfi^c ttnd sent him 
with the army of furgal to Indi ( 28 m. 

of Ibjapnr.) This detachmcitt had a 
skirmish with Shambliuji who was out 
b)rajiinf? ; about filtecn men were slain on 
each side; Sabaji was wounded but ca])tur- 
c(l 50 horsc.s, 50 oxen, and'-t camels from 
the enemy. Shivaji's envoy nf>w reached 
Bijapur w*th -^nand Rao [=aHanibir Kao] 
at the head of 25t10 librsc. -They vveie 
welcomed by Masaud and stationed in the 
Naura&pura suburb. Jbyaji*[ Nimbalkar ], 
now in Mughal Service, laid siege to the 
fort of Akiuj, but a Hijapurigenera! named 
marched up from Sangula 1,32 m. 
S. ) and utove him away. 

But on 15th September, Dilir Khan left 
his camp at Dhulkhcd and came very close 
to Bijapur, reaching Baratgi, (5 m. N. E. of 
the city, on 7th October, llet 'lie halted 
and held pala^as with Masaud’s envoys. 
On 3J)tii October Shivaji arrived at Selgur,* 
midway between Panhala and Bijapur, 
wUh iO,000 cavalry. His first detacliment 
left Nauraspur next day to welcome him 
there. Shiva wartted to visit Adil Shah ; 
Masaud permitted him t© come with an 
escort of 500 men onjy. But ’the Peshwa 
More Trimhak dissuaded Shivaji from 
laJling into the power of Masaud by enter¬ 
ing tlie fort. 

So, on 4th November, 1G70, the Mara¬ 
tha king divided his army into two bodies: 

60%-5 . 


he himself with 8 or 9 thousand troopers 
started by the road of Mnslaband Almala, 
and Anand Rao ( ™Hfimbir Kao ] with 
10,000 cavalry by way of Man afld 
Sungula, to raid the Mughal 'dominions 
and recall Dilir from tl>e environs of 
IJijapur. But Dilir Khan, to whom the 
captVire of Bijapur sct-med easy, paid no 
heed to the Maratha plunder and devasta¬ 
tion of those provinces, which were a 
familiar annual evil, and hoped for the 
highest rewards from the expected con¬ 
quest of the Adil Shahi capital. So, he 
pressed his attack on it, without re¬ 
treating. 

But his siege of Bijapur was a failure. 
After vainly trying to make pcacT* witli 
Masaud, he left the environs of the city 
on l4-th Xovemher and marched west¬ 
wards, intending to invade the Miraj- 
Panhal;^ region and create a diversion 
there, which wouhl quickly recall Shiva 
home. 'I he scheme seemed promising, as 
Sh;unl)luiii bragged of his ability to cap¬ 
ture forts "(juickly with his Maratlia fol¬ 
lowers anil thus make the progress of the 
imperialists easy, while the petty chiefs 
(Nayuk-witrs) of Miraj ha,ii been already 
woij over by a Mughal agents 

]5ut his first work was to ravage the 
I'iijapuri territory with insane cruelty. By 
wav of Brihmanha]i,|Makn«pur, and Jal- 
gcri, he rcaciv’d Tikota (13 m. VV* of Bija¬ 
pur), a Vich and populous ^-^IJagc, wberji 
the wealthy men of the neighbourhood 
had taken refuge with tiieir families. “The 
MughaIs^vcre utterly unexpected. When 
Ikhlas Ivhan with [Dilir's] Vanguard ar¬ 
rived there iin<l began to plunder it, the 
w'ives of the Hindus and Muslims wtth 
their children jumped into the wells near 
theii* housos and committed suicide. 7'he 
village \^^as utterly sacked. Nearly 3000 
men, both Hindus and Muslims, were 
taken i>risomr [fvr being sold into sla¬ 
very.]... Leaving Tikota on ,18lh Novem¬ 
ber, by way of Honvad and Telsang, 
ravaging the country ami carrying oft the 
'pecjple as slaves, the imperialists reached 
Athni (43 m. W. of Bijapur.) Here, ac- 
cordiifg to the English factory, records, a 
bread! took place betw-een the Mughal 
4 jencml and hi-s'Maratha ally. Athni, “a 
considerable mart,” was burnt down and 
Dilir propo-^ed ^ sell the inhabit ints who 
were all Hindus. S'lambhuji objected to 
it, but w^as over-ruled, and began to grow* 
sick of his associates. On 31st November, 
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)ilir lelt Athni for Ainapur, 12 miles west- 
varils, but Icarat on the way that Sham- 
»huji had fled away to Hijapnr. . 

Since his conflni^ over to tiie Mu^hals in 
'iovember 1G7S, Shambhuji Iiad been coii- 
tantly approached by Shivaji’s agents 
vith all sorts of persuasions and promise?, 
:o return to his father. Even Mahadp 
'Jimbalkar, his brother-in-law. though 
low a Mughal servant, censured him for 
lis act of desertion. (Sliambhii reported 
:hc matter to Dilir, who put Mahadji in 
lonfuicnient for some days. /7/7. IGO.) Hut 
>y this time Shambhuji Iiad made up his 
nind to leave the Mughals.* In the niglit 
^f 20th November he slipped out of the camp 
with his wife Yessu 15ai disguised in male 
ittirc and only If) troopers for escort, 
'odc hard to Bijapur in the course of the 
lay and was warmly received by Masand. 
lilif promptly returned towards *3ijai)nr 
)n learning of Shambhu’s flight on the 
Jlst, and sent an agent, Kliaw^jali Abdur 
^azzaq, to that city to bribe tlie regent to 
rapture the Maratha prince (28tli.) In the 
light of the 30th, Sliainbhuji, getting 
jcent of matter, issued in secret from 
bijapur, met a body of cavalry sent by his 
athcr to esco'rt him, and galloped away 
;o Panhaln, which he reached about the 
2nd of December, 


We shall now trace the history of Shiva- 
i’s movements frf)m 4th NovemtHr, 1G79, 
when he inarched out to raid the Mughal 
loininionsin order to create a diversion 
or the relief of Bijapur. The campaign 
was not an unbroken success' for him. As 
:hc Bombay Council wrote on 1, Jan 1G80, 
‘He hath both lost and gai^icd.'’ Near 
Bijapur he was attacked (middle of Novem¬ 
ber) and utterly routed by Dilir Khan, who 
•apturod from him 2000 horses, besides 
prisoners. The defeatecl Rajah fled to 
Pattagarh J (Vishram-garh) with only 500 
:avalry, having lost the greater part of 
lis array, and suinraoned Aloro Tiitnbak 
ind Annaji Datto to a council of war there. 

t 

* According to Sabhasad, 93, Aurangzib wrote 
o Dilir to arrest Shambhu and s*nd liiui a prisoner 
o Delhi; but the Alughal general, to keep hiS word' 
o his guest, informed the Marutlm prince of the 
jlter and connived at his flight Unhkelv story. 
?. S. 430 says that Aurungxib suniraoned Shanibu 
o his court. 

t Putta, 20 m. S. of Naslk,,^nJ 20 m. E. of Thai 
'hat. 


The- Pesiiwa had himself just suflered a 
revers* in advancing towards Surat; he 
had been defeated and driven, back b^ 
Ranmast Khan, a Faihan general, with 
the loss of 2000 men killed and 400 horses 
captured; 

As Dilir Khan was advancing west¬ 
wards from Bijapur (middle of November] 
and seemed intent on laying siege to 
hala, and the presence of Shambhuji in the 
cueniy’s camj) threatened a civil war in tlu 
Maratha State, Shivaji tried to convert 
l‘aifha1a irto an impregnable refuge by u* 
moving ta it the guns of many of his othoi 
forts, besides 40 i)ieccs bought from the 
French. As early as 24th November Ik 
had sent Sornaji, the brother of AnnMj 
Datto, to remove abont 30 pieces of artil 
lery from the Anns of Ankola, Karwar 
Som^shwar, and Fhomla, and drag then 
to Fanluilu “oy the strength of men aiic 
buffaloes.” 

A grand attempt was ma^de to retriev< 
the two disasters of the middle of N«vem 
her. Towards the end of that month, •<' 
fresh army of 12,000 men was assembit-f 
near Rajapiir in S. Konkan. 'fhey lootec 
and burnt that town (2Gth) and se 
out (28th) for Burhanpur ; but on the way 
they turned aside to the right lowarcli 
Malkapur. vSliivaji had been greatly reliev 
ed by the return of his prodigal soi 
Shambhuji to Panhala t2nd Decemlier). \ 
the head of 20,0()0 horse he set’ out am 
overtook his army. The Mavatha flooc 
swept into West Khandesh, piuiideriiq 
Dharangaon, Chot>ra, i4^h—Gth Dee.), am 
other rich trade centres, a.id then turnin) 
sharply to the south entered Balaghat, am 
reached Jalna, a populous t.ovvn >' 

miles due cast of Aurangabad. 

Here the godly saint, Sayyid Jai 
Aluhammad, had his hermitage in i 
garden in the suburbs. AS Shivaji alway 
spared the holy men and holy place 
of all religions, ‘ most of the wealth^ 
men of Jalna had taken refuge in thi 
hermitage with their money and Jewels 
The raiders, finding very little booty ii 
the town and learning of the conceal 
ment of wealth in the' saint's abode 
entered it and robbed the refugees, wound 
ing many of them. The holy man appealei 
to them to desist, but they only afmsei 
and threatened him lor his pains. (K. K 
ii, 271;D//. 165. T. S. § 58.) Then th 
man of God, “who bad marvellous efficac] 
of prayer,” cursed Shiva, and populai 
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belief ascribed the Rajah’s death five 
months afterwards to hi^ curses. 

Retribution visited the Manitha army 
very much sooner. Jahia, both towii and 
suburb, was thoroughly plundered and 
devastated for four days. Then* as the 
Marathas, loaded with booty consisting 
of “countless gold, silver, jewels, cloths, 
horses, elephants and camels”, were re¬ 
treating, an enterprising Mughal officer, 
Kanfnast Khan*, attacked their fear- 
guard, (near Sangamner according to 
p«aff, 2S9.)Shidh.jji Nimbalkar with 5000 
men opposed him for sonic days-s but was 
at ’iHvSt slain with many of his men. In 
the meantime, the Mughals had received 
very heavy reinforcements from .'\uranga- 
barl, (20,000 men), and they now threat¬ 
ened to envelop and ciif ofi the entire 
Marathfi army. Under the guidanc® of 
Rahirji, his chief-spy, Shivaji, after ,three 
days and nights of tiiixious and ceaseless 
marching, escaped from the ring ‘if his 
enemk^s by an obscure patb.v But he had 
to sacrifice much of his booty, besides 
hosing 4000 cavalry killed and Ilambir 
Rao, his coniiTiander-in-chief, vvtiuiidt'd. 
This happened towards the end of Decem¬ 
ber, and Shivaji retired to I'anbala to 
meet his recovered son. 

The credit (tf this victory, over the Mara- 
Ihas must he given to the troops imme- 
cliatel\ under Prince Aluaz^am, the viceroy’’ 
of Aurangabad, wbo'hnd returned to 
the Deccan “with a vast army”*(A/.A. 169) 
in November, 1078. I'ilir Khan was too 
far away in the touth, ficar Bijapur, and 
too closely engri^cd with the enemy there 
to have taken part in the fighting near 

★ Raimiost Khan, brother of Kbizr Khan Pant, 
received a Iobe of honour fniin lite Enipt’rf»r on 18 
Sepit'Uiber 1G82, and was creatt'f? Hal adur Khan in 
August next (Af. A. 222, 2.'15 ) T. S ‘».pfaUs of him 
as thaivihdar or xpladar ofjj^lna at this time. We 
afterwards meet hmi as thanahdar of Akluj iOil ) « 

i According to Sabli. 23, .Sbivu wanti^d to 
Kttcat 'oy thc.fa^^c/iWrciutc. The neatest approach 
to this name that I can hnd in the euvirous of 
Sangamner is Jakbor^Ct 5 m. S. E {lad. At. Sheet 38.) 

? Sabhasad mentions iin Maratha military enter- 
prige Wtweeu Shiva’s battle with Kanmast Khan 
and his death. ii.R contradicts the theory that the 
Marathas at all opposed Dilir Khan during these 
four months. The English records arc silent. But 
Chitnis (I7(vl77) savs that Shiva on his return 
<rom Jalna expelled Dilir Khan from Bijnpuri territory, 
rccr-vercd Bhupalgarh and Bahadur-hinda, and scut 
Moro Pant wiih 20,000 men to invade Baglaua and 
capture 27 forts from the Mughals there. All these 


• IX. 

The recent rebellion of Shambhuji had 
revealed the serious dauger^that threatened 
the iiewly^ founded Maratba kingdom. The 
character ol his eldest son ^Iled Shiva with 
the gloomiest anticipations of the future. 
A profligate, capricious and cruel youth, 
devoid of every spark of honour, patriot¬ 
ism or religious fervour, could not be left 
sole master of Maharashtra. And yet, the 
only •alternative to Shambhu was Raja 
Ram, a boy of ten, whose accession would 
have meant a long regency. But there was 
such mutual jealousy and discord among 
the old ministers of the State, especially 
between Moro Trimbak, the premier, and 
Annaji Datto, the viceroy of the West, 
that a council of regency would have 
broken up in civil war and the ruin of the 
State as surely as the Poona council of 
ministefs did a century later. A division of 
the kingdom between the two princes was 
then contemplated, but the idea was very 
wiselygivep up. * 

Siiivaji tried hard to conciliate and 
reason v\’ifh Shambhu. He appealed to all 
the nobler instincts of the princwis well as 
to his self-interest, read himn;any a lecture, 
showed him liis treasur 3 % revenue returns, 
list of forts and muster-rolls, and urged 
hiniito be worfliy of such a.rich heritage 
and to be true to all tSe high hopgs which 
his own* I'cigh had raised the Hindu 
world. But a born judge of ch?iracter likC 
Shivaji must have soon perceived *that hh 
sermons .were falling on deaf ears, and 
hence kis last diivs were clouded by des- 
pair. 

The evil \fas aggravated by intrigwes 
within his harem.* At the age of 47 he had 

cxpltiAs in Jaihiury or Fchniary, 168(1, appear to im 
iiiiprubable, as Slixva was preoccupied with domestk 
troubles 

• According to S;ibh. 72, Shivnji married sin 
wives Jicsidcs the in<»lh?r of Shanilihuji, Mr, Rnjwad< 
(Vol. IV, Intro. r)3) infers from thc*L//c ot Kamdai 
that ShUii had three wives and two concuhtucs. Oi; 
2 ? Mav Pi7i, Mr. llLUiy Oxiiidcn wrulc froii: 
• Haigarh, "The Rojah was, and is sUli so busy ahoui 
ills coronation and marriage with fu o other [blaul 
in the ^JS. record] women, that it wa.s yesterday 
before w'c had audience.*’ Under Sth June 1674 li( 
writes, “The Rajub was married to a fourth {FK 
Surat, ,Yol. 88.) Fitun a letter of Narayan Shenvi tc 
Ihe Deputy (.iovernur of Bomhay, dated 4 April 1074 

we karn, “I urrived at Kairi on 24lb March.At 

Older (camel froiil Naiojl I'andit that 1 slioulc 
remain in his luiuse until the time of inouriJing w:o 
over for the death of Raja Shiva,ji’s wife, which I did 
resting there live days.” (Ibid) So. one wife ol Shivt 
died iu March 1671. 
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madf the mistake of niarryinp^ tbreii younpr 
\y(niKii, thoiij;i;h be had a wifeaiid tvvosons 
His old v:ife, Snyra Bai, the mother 
of Raja Ram, felt herscli' nejjflceted bj’’ 
her husband and tried all kinds of charms 
and love-philtres to win back his affection 
from her more youthful rivals. Shivaji’s 
harem Wiis, therefore, a scene of veiled 
warfare,—the queens plotting a^i^ainst one 
another throup:h their maids, doctors and 
inajjicians, and the poor Imsband trying 
to find some cjuict by sleeping outside. 

458). The question of succession which 
was constantlv discussed during the earlier 
months oflGSO. intensified this conflict of 
wives.* After Ueeemi)or, 1079. Shivaji’s 
health seems to have declined (Chit. 180), 
and he seems to have had a premonition 
of the approach of death. (Snhh. 101). This 
fact made the choice f)f an heir a live issue, 
and the plots and counterplots* in the 
harem and calhnct thickened in conse¬ 
quence. 

X 

On 24th March, 1080, the Raiah was 
seized w\t'r, fever and dvscnlry. The illness 
continued for, twelve days. Gradually all 
hopes of recovery faded away, and llien, 
after giving solemn charges and wise 
counsels to bis nobles and oflicers, and 
consoling the weeping assemblage with 
assurances^./a/‘ the spirit’s immonality in 
spite o^' the pcrishableness of the boefy, 
the maker of the Maratha nation perform¬ 
ed the last rites of his religion.and then 


fell into trance, which imperceptibly 
passed into death. It was the noon o 
§unday, 5th April, 1680. the full moon o 
the mbntli of Chaitra. 

He had not yet completed 53 years o 
age. The Muslim world ascribed hii 
premature death to the curse of the saini 
8ayyid Jan Muhammad of Jalna. Ir 
Maharashtra there w’erc ugly whispers o: 
his wife Sayra Bai, tlie mother of^Kaje 
Karri, having administered poison to him tc 
pre,vent his giving the tl^rone to Shambhuji 
The earliest mention of this charge' is in t!.< 
Tnrikb-i-Sltjvnji, one extant MS. of wind 
is at least as old as 1780. It is repeated 
in the Shiwn Di^viJnra, p. 402. Both thes( 
works are based on.an earlier Marath 
history now lost. 

The oldest Marathi hiikbm% that o 
SaKhasad, is silent on the point, and with 
good reason. A scrvjynt of Raja Rani, in ;i 
book written by order of that king and foi 
his eyes, could not possibly kjive mentioned 
his mother’s murder of her husband fven i 
it had been true. Chitnis *iclis us tliaf 
Shambhuji on his accession put Sayra B’ai 
to death on the charge of having poison¬ 
ed Shiva, but it was in all jirobability 
n false pretext for wreaking vengeance on 
his sbp-niothcr lor her late attempt tc 
crown her son. Readers of Macaulay’s 
account of the death Charles II. will re¬ 
member how at that very time,, in Europe 
hardly a sovereign died without the event 
being ascribed to poison. 

J|DrXATH SAIUvAU. 


1 AXILA : A MEETlNO-GROUND OF NATIONS 


West is West, and t.'isl is Hast : 

\ et oiA'e for a while at least . 

The twin forsooth did meet 

F or nearly ten centiirie.s, ending with the* 
fifth after Christ, Taxila is said to 
have been a meeting-ground Vjf na¬ 
tions,—of the West and of the East,—of 
the Pcrsitins, the Alacedonians,, the 
Mauryas, the Bactrian Greeks, the 
Scythians, and the Kushuiv. 

The prompt Tmblicalion of a Guide to 
Tnxila by Sir John Marshall has been a 
Yclcome addition to the btcrature on the 
subject. It is an illust/ilcd hand-book 


dealing with Topography; History, Art 
■and an account of excavations, comrnenced 
near Sarai-kala, twenty miles north-west 
of Rawalpindi. 

The Persian touch, if any, was perhaps 
an indirect one. The Macedonian contact, 
though direct, was extremely transitory. 
But the othtr Dation;s actually enjoyed a 
lunger direct connection. More than ordi¬ 
nary interest is, therefore, attached to 
this ancient locality. Information is, how¬ 
ever, still ’’singularly meagre” inspite of 
the accounts of Greek and Chinese writers. 

The name Taxila is of course of foreign 
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ri^in. It is a foreign corrufttionof the 
ndian name Takshasila, a capital and a 
jtiiversity town, famous for the Arts and 
Sciences of the age. Its origin is k)st in 
>hlivion. It is generally admitted that*it 
iad an earlier existence than many cities 
if the ancient world. Its remains arf 
situated in a well-watered valley, protected 
girdle of hills, in the districts of 
Rawalpindi and Hazara. Within this 
valley and within three and a half miles of 
each other, stand the sites of three distinct 
Atics; how known as the Blisr mound, 
Sirkap, and Sirsukh ; of which tlve first has 
been fpund to he the most ancient of all. 
Sirkap and Sirsukh, though situated in 
India, were founded l\v foreign invaders 
the one by the Bactrian Greeks, and the 
other by the Kushans. • 

The belief that Taxila was once included 
in the Indian possessions of the Achae- 
menid Empire of Persia, founded by Cyrus, 

( 558-529 H. C. >, before tlie advent of the 
Budflha, rests chiefly on the testimony of 
Herodotus, corroborated by an inscription 
ifi Aramaic characters ( p. 75 ), discovered 
amidst the ruins of the second city, Sirkap. 
The real import of this ancient record 
is, however, still shrouded in m 3 "Btery. 
According to one authorit 3 % it refers to 
“the erection of a Palace of cedar and 
ivor 3 ' according to another to “a private 
coni])act ^nd the pena]t 3 % to be paid lor 
breaking It'' *( p. ). From the mention 
ol “a new Indian satrapy” in ‘the inscrip¬ 
tions of Darius at Parseppjis and on his 
tomb at Nikshi-K’fistain, historians 
suggest that Ti&ila was probably “includ¬ 
ed in the Achtcmenid Empire of Persia” 

The- Macedonian connection stands 
upon evidence of a difierent character, 
more direct and undeniable. Taxila was 
under an Indian ITince named ^mbhi, who 
was,at war,with hiSj^ueighbour, Porus. 
He readily sided with Alexander the Greai 
in His expedition against the common 
eqemy. In consequence ol this compact, 
the Macedonian hero encamped at Taxila 
for a few days. Whatever political 
relationship might have thus been tempo¬ 
rarily patched up, it was promptly swept 
aw'ay oy Chandrajl^upta, the founder ol 
the Maurya Empire, at the time of the 
expulsion of Seleucus Nicator from all his 
Indian possessions as far as the Hindu- 
Kush. 

Chandragupta, his sou Bindusara, and 
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his grandson Asoka, managed to maintain 
their occupation of Taxila, inspite of local 
insurrections to assert independence, 
Crow'll Prince, Asoka and liis son acted as 
Viceroy of this frontier province. The fall 
of their Empire offered an* opportunity to 
\he.Bactrian Greeks (described by Sir John 
by the appropriate name of Eurasians; to 
regain their lost possession of Taxila. 
They held it for a time during which some 
of them adopted the faith and culture of 
India. All other foreigners, wdio occupied 
Taxila in later times, were pure Asiatics 
in origin. 

Thus, there could be no direct influx of 
European influence through the grates ol 
Taxila. Any influence, which could be 
directly exerted by the Eurasian Greeks, 
belonged to a period subsequent to the 
fall of the Maurya Empire. It was con¬ 
fined tA the area then actually under their 
occupation. The epithet “Hellenistic” is 
usually applied to such influence, and 
Sir John ,Marshal has not accordingly 
discarded this epithet. He has, how'ever, 
admitted •the existence of an Early Indian 
Art before the influx of any /oreign in¬ 
fluence, and has referred his readers to his 
contributions to the forthcoming Cam- 
-bridge History of India on the subject, 

.There is m) real evideucc, as Sir John 
has readily admitted, to* support the 
assumption'that Persian v;^luence found 
its way into Indian art at tlie^time “whefl 
the Persian Empire extended threr the 
nortb-wiist” (p]). 23-24). “A more reason¬ 
able view," according to him, “is that 
the fusion ol Iranian and Hellenistic ideas 
took place In Bactria and the iieigbbc^r- 
iug countries after their colonisation 
by ^Alexander the Great; and that the 
liybrid arl, there evolved, was intro¬ 
duced into India, either as a direct result 
of the peaceful intercourse between the 
Maurya Empire hnd Western Asia, or as 
a result of the subse(juent ihvasioiis of the 
Bactrhm Greeks, Scythians. I^arthians, 

, and Kushaus, all of whom must have 
been imbued to a greater or less degree 
with/^raeco-Persian culture.” (p. 24) 

A further reasonable view, afs a corolla¬ 
ry to this, appears to be inevitable, It is, 
• that “the colonisation by Alexander the 
Great,” and Uie consequent “fusion” of 
art in the Bactrian colony, must have 
required a reasonable time, so that the 
influence of the fused art could not have 
been introduced^ in a hurry into India. It 
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night have been more probably anti Inore 
ffectivcly introduced Ijy subsequent in¬ 
vasions than by peaceful intercourse 
luring the Harlilr Maurya age. 

Foreign intlueucc upon Indian art is a 
:onipFx problem, which can hardly be 
olved conclusively wfth our present state 
)f knowledge. The real sources of know- 
edge, Jitemry and ivonuwcntal, hnve not 
ret been adequately tapped. An intelli- 
;ent combination of the two, and a 
correct appreciation of their varying re- 
atioHvS, have been deemed necessary to 
liscover the foundation for a scientific 
itudy. Some writers have, however, 
itarted^ a startling proposition that 
•Roman art and Roman culture extended 
heir influence as far as Northern India” 
p, 31) Here Sir John has, with com- 
nendabie promptness, cleared the ground 
>y pointing out that this opinion is 
‘based on a foundanieutat error as to 
he genesis of Roman Imperial art, and 
he relation Ri which it stood to the 
lellenistic art of Western Asia” (p. 32) 

The observations of Sir John that (i) 
he fusion^f Iranian with Hellenistic ideas 
;ook place in Bactria, and that (ii) the 
cal crucible of fusion was Western Af^ia, 
ihould be reconciled to imply that the. 
irst fusion had taken place in Western 
\sia, and the secoitJ in Bactria, before 
the influencethe double hybrid actually 
senetrated fiito India. The epithet Greek 
3r Hellenistic, applied to this ultimate 
product, must, therefore, be unfjerstood 
u an extraordinary sense for want of a 
jettcr name. 

S^ays Sir John, 

“inspite of its wide diffusion, Ilcllcnistic art never 
uok tue real bold upon India that • it took, for 
xamplc, upon Italy or Western Asia, for the reason 
hat the tcniperaments of the two peoples were 
adiciiUy dissimilar. To the Greek, man, man’s beauty 
nan’s intellect, were everything; and it was the 
ipotheosis of thif beauty and this intellect which 
till remained the keynote of Hellenistic art even in 
he Orient. liul these ideals awakened no response 
n the Indian mind. The vision of the Indian was 
jouoded by the immortal rather than the mortal, 
ly the infinite rather than the finite. Where Greek 
[bought was ethical, his was spiritual: '*wbere 
jreek was rational, his was emotional.” (p. 33) 

This well-grounded observation at once 
takes away from Hellenistic art all ques¬ 
tionable claims which relate to its having 
modified the fundamentals of Indian art. 
Foreign art undoubtedly played an im¬ 
portant part; but mucK misconception 


seemsfrto liiiger as to its exact nature and 
extent. According to Sir John, 

“It promoted the development” of the enrly 
Nationi>.l School e.)f Indian art. This fignal service 
i»,said to have been rendered in two diflerent ways,— 
(»■ bv clearing the path of technical difficulties, and 
(ii) by strengthening the grow'th with new and 
envigorating ideals.” (p. 32) 

According to this view, art was to, 
the Indian ^ 

“a thing apart,—a sensuous, concrete expression 
of the* beautiful, which appealed intimately to bis 
8ub-conscious lesthetic sense, but in wliicli neither 
intellectuality nor mysticism Mind any sFiar'f- 
the rest, he fimndin (he formative arts a valuable 
medium in which to narrate, in simple and univer¬ 
sal language, the legends and history of his iaith 
and this was mainly why, for the sake of its lucidity 
and dramatic power, he welcomed and absorbed 
the lessrms of Ilelb-nistic ari, »u>t because he syiupu' 
thised with its ideals, or saw in it the means of 

giving utterance to hii own” (pp. 33-34') 

♦ 

Thjs view contradicts the indiscriminate 
common opinion that “foreign influence 
underlies llip whole fabric of Indian art.” 
It also contradicts the other opinion -Mhat 
“foreign influetice was ahno.sia iicgligil)^c 
factor.” It strikes a uiitkllc course, jiivd 
adt)pts a “goUlen nienri.” In this, it gives 
credit to Indian art for an extraordinary 
feat, inasmuch as the lessons of Hellenistic 
art are said to have been “welcomed and 
absorbed” altlipugh the ideals of Greek 
art “failed to awaken any response, in 
the Indian mind.” 

This view, the, iati^'^t on the subject, 
deserves a careful considerution. It has to 
be tested by the testimony of the relics, 
which be buried ino lndia.r No better site 
than Taxiia, the meeting, ground of na¬ 
tions, could be selected for the purpose ; 
and no better person 
shall could be found to direct and conduct 
the investigation, A classical scholar of 
special attainments Sir John came out to 
India with well-earned experience in 
Archaeology by reason of practical work in 
Crete under the guidance of distinguished 
authorities on the subject, llis Indian 
experience has added fresh laurels to bis 
cap. Archa:ological exploration at Taxiia 
could not, therefore, have ^bceu commenced 
under better auspices. 

The work is still in progress. Wc have 
yet to hear the last word on the subject. 
Meanwhile we are grateful to Sir John for 
the prompt publication of all up-to-date 
information. So far as it goes, and it 
goes far enough for all prf»ctical purposes, 
no relic of undoubted pre-Maurya ]^riod 
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as yet been brought to light,* Thns has 
ibliged Sir John to declare in all canclid- 
less that. “the history of Indian art at 
iresent opens for us in the Maitrya. age” 
p. 24). 

According to the Chronology, pieced 
ogethcr and published in Chapter 11 (pp.^ 
!()-22), this age lasted for little over three 
[uarters of a century between 317 and 
132 l3.C., ending with the reign of Asoka, 
.vcIM^nown for* extraordinary hnil(\ing- 
LCtivity. 

♦ Materials to 'illustrate the- statc^ of 
ndian art of this period are as yet few and 
arbetween, allliongh the building-activity 
'karly 'suggests an undeniable udvance- 
nent. Sir John ascrii)es it to foreign 
igency, and holds that “theindigenous art 
lad not yet emerged from the primitive 
jtage.” According to him, “The rudituen- 
riry character of the Indian »art of this 
;)enod is well exentplified by the current 
indigenous coins, known commonly as 
puncii-markcd/ which are singularly crude 
ind ugly : n»;ithcr their lonn, which is un- 
^ 3 »mmetficai, nor the symbols, which are 
stamped almost indiscriininatcly upon 
dieir surtaee, having any pretensions to 
artistic merit.'* (p. 24) 

This opinion seems to be based upon the 
assumption that the kidigpnous coins cor¬ 
rectly represented the artistic capacity of 
the age. The crudeness of coins might, 
however, be due to n^'gltfc}:. The necessity of 
minted coin had not yet arisen in India to 
deserve any attention of the Sovereign or 
to call lor an orfJ.anised:isyfetem of manu- 
lacturc. The sbiofts used to impress the 
“punch marks,” to serve the immediate pur- 
'-.-5f:'>*'vLj'eirtjlaliiig the current value. The 
very name, “Coin,” was unknown. Even 
now, ill our own day, uncoined copper- 
bits (dheouas) are in use in many parts of 
India. No one will seriously contend that 
Ihejr arc relevant specimens ol the Indian 
artistic capacity of our hgc. Crudeness 
coin» and highest artistic capacities re¬ 
mained a normal condition of Indian cul- 
tufe in almost all periods of History. The 
coins of Shahjahan carried no reflection of 
tlie Taj. In Greece the case w'as different, 
and the Greek Numismatic* idgal was car¬ 
ried to the entire Ileilcnistic world. 

Of those who held Taxila in turn in the 
historic period, the Mauryas alone were 
Indians. Their city still lies buried in the 
Bhir mound. Here the digging operations 
were very limited, being carried out 


“maililv for the purpose of satisfying” Sir 
John “as to whether any remains existed” 
in the compound of his Bangalow, “before 
a small garden was planteS out.” 

Some examples of foreign art are said to 
have been unearthed in the old cities lying 
buried at Sirkap and Sirsukh. When it is 
remembered that these two cities were not 
Indian except in the sense that tiicy were 
founded on Indian soil, the discovery of 
examples of pure foreign art in them would 
not be a matter of surprise. But the exam¬ 
ples, though foreign, arc not completely 
foreign in every respect. They cannot also 
be looked u[)on as examples of Indian art 
in a true sense of the term. They ^nay be 
rather looked ui)on as examples which 
reveal an influence of Indian upon the local 
foreign art of the age. Indianisation ol 
foreigners is more in evidence than Helleni- 
satoan ‘of Indians. There are records ol 
traditional actual conversions of some ol 
the Enrasi/in Greeks to the faiths of India, 
as in the cases of King Menaftder Milinda] 
and ambassador Heliodorus. But corres¬ 
ponding enses of conversion of Indians 
are not yet in evidence. Could <he result 
have been different only in the case of art ? 
Heri; too there might havc'becn an influ¬ 
ence of Indian art upon the Hellenistic, and 
thejinal resulb a complete Indianisation 
()ne may reasonably hope to discpver iti 
first stage At Gandhara, fjlie second it 
Taxila, the third at Mathura, the lasi 
everywhere. * 

SirJoljn Marshairs painstaking worl 
at Taxila may be rightly looked upon as 
the inauguration of a new era in Indiat 
Archailogical* investigation an era .o 
method in spade-work, of discriminatiot 
in conservation, of scientific solicitude it 
observation and classification, and o 
decidedly superior skill in illustrating th< 
monumental records of the past. Let us 
hope that it will also be the inauguratiot 
of an era of mutual co-operation, of th< 
European and Indian scholars, of th< 
^official seekers of truth ; with Sir Johi 
Marshall as “guide, friend, and philoso 
pher.'i 

Many remain.s of palaced, privab 
dwellings, religipus and sepulchral edifices 
together with sculptures, inscriptions 
coins, and jewelleries, have already beei 
unearthed. An mscrilied silver scroll 
deciphered and interpreted with skill am 
knowledge of which any Indologist ma; 
will be proud, ha^^ disclosed that the ashe 
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the Buddha were enshrined by a man of 
Balkh, on the fifteenth day of the month 
of ,Ashadha, in the year 136 of Azes, in a 
chapel at the Dharmarnjika stupa, in the 
listrict of Tanuva at Takshasila (p, 52). 
This shows the Influence of Buddhism upon 
the foreigners of the age. Each relic, when 
minutely examined, may disclose the .same 
evidence, that of Indianisation rather tliau 
Hellenisation, indicating vitality of the 
Indian culture of the time, not only ip the 
domain of religion, hut also in that of art, 
which, in India, was, from its start, a 
hand-maid of religion. 

Sir John has offered an explanation of 
this, lie says : 

“The Greeks, wiih their very elastic pantheon, 
readily idciitiricd Indian ^ods with their own dei¬ 
ties ; and just as in Italy the3'^ identified Minerva 
with Athena, or Bacchus with Dionysus, so in India 
they identified the sun-god Surya with ’Apollo, or 
ICamp, the god of love, with their own &ros ; and 
they had no hesitation, therefore, in paying their 
devotion to Siva or to Parvati, to Visnu or to 
Lakshmi." (p. 2(>) 

This explanation brings us very nearly 
to the fringe of a rational solution of the 
complex problem of foreign influence on 
Indian art. It may help us to cast off 
many confused notions of the past, and jlis- 
cover the real nature and extent of foreign 
influence, by encouraging a ^deeper study’ 
of the effect it’produced in India. Frequent 
intercoufse with foreign coui;itrics could 
vot but ha^'iatroduced into ancient India 
much that was not indigenous to the lanQ. 
But as the indigenous art-ideals continu¬ 


ed to remaj^a unchanged, the 'final result ii 
every case was a decided ultimate Indianisa 
tion. As in Greece,'teo in India, nay, in ever 
countijy, independence of art lies ih its per 
fegiion, not in its origin. Brunn suggeste( 
an analogy to establish the independen 
character of Greek art inspite of foreign in 
fiuencc. “The Greeks,” he said, “borrowet 
the alphabet from the Phoenicians, ye 
they wrote with it, not Phoenician,*^ bu 
their own tongue. Even so, they borro.wci 
from' their predecessors the alphabet c 
art,' yet ^Iways, in art as in literature 
spo'ke thc^r own language.” In India tb 
language of art has always been Indian 
and its alphabet may also be found ii 
most cases to have been prc-emmcntly in 
digenous. It was for this reason that iv 
hybrids were produced in India, as ii 
Western Asia and Bactria. Here the rcsul 
of foreign contact appears to have bee 
an increased activity,' a further develof 
ment, of the indigenous art, a dcvclopmen 
which cannot be said to have'been achievet 
by any indiscriminate absorption f] 
foreign lessons h}' way of blind imitatiQi 
or reckless borrowing, but by gradua 
IndianisaVion, by bringing such example 
and such lessons on a line with familia 
Indian ideals. For this the casual adoji 
tion of a new form of decoration or capi 
tal, did not Hcllenise Indian architecture 
but supplied it with fresh devices to trar 
slate Indian thought into artistic forms. 

A. K.' Maitra. 
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NE of th3 fascinating contents of 
Indian painting is portraiture;. The 
history, long as it is, has necessarily 
an unwritten beginning, but there are 
sources which make it possible to study its 
chief characteristics and gradual develop¬ 
ment even from a very early time. 

Visual art as a medium 6f expression of, 
form and colottr excites human emotions. 
Thus for its emotional vcfluc the art of 
painting played a significant part in the 
^rcat religious ages and was largely uti¬ 
lised for ethical purpos^. But it could 


not always be cesntent to.live within i 
Icligious atmosphere. The purely i;cpr€ 
sentative aspect of pictorial art naturallj 
led to the imitation of forms of familiarity 
It was undoubtedly at this stage of ar 
that the idea of portraiture was seriousb 
considered. This would be quite cqnsis 
tent with human instincts. The mind 
cither of the primitive or of the most cul 
tured, is and has ever been fascinated h; 
the idea of a portrait. 

Nothing definite can be said about th< 
nature of very early portraits for want o 
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A prince (Ajant.'i.) 

ubstantial records, lint literary refer- 
nccs and later records make it ck*ar that 
hey conveyed at least such distinct infor- 
lations about individual persons as were 
eccssary lor their identification. The art 
f portraiture was very ])opular and evi- 
ently considered to be a^ part of general 
ulture. *l'he. early, portraits cannot be 
aid to ha/c been faultless representations 
r speaking likenesses. This want of dc\- 
CToui realism T.*eed net nt^eessarily lead us 
o undervalue as works ol art. They 
xpressed the vsense of form perha]).s more 
r.’d/'.^.than any of the nioderr; portraits 
/hich try to ea])ture fleeting expressions 
athcr than delineate character. The early 
ortraits attempted to establish theiden- 
ity ol individuals partly hy rendering 
heir features and partly by other assoeia- 
ions? significant or essential for their idci\- 
ifieation—a motif which was maintained 
veil ppto a very late period. Thus none 
fthese portraits could be valued as mere 
raphic semblances of sitters but as expres- 
ions of forms, recollections of aiipearance 
nd -delineations of chai'aetcr suggesting 
amething which the artists had to say 
■a psychological essential for a true 
ortrait. 

With this starting point, the correct 
5timation of the value of the early Indian 
ortraits becomes easy. Jn literature 

61^4-S 
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they ?it'e described as Chifrn-Phalnkns. 
1 ilerally a phnlnkn means a board. What 
these phfihtkfts were made of, cannot be 
prccisel^i determined, but judging from the 
extant* retiKiitis of painting of different 
periods and of different places, it may be 
said that they were probably painted Orti a 
prepare<l medium ap])lied over .^slabs of 
terr^'i cott?^, stone or ])ieees of wood. Cloth 
could also have bten used to paint oh, 
but perhaps a painting on cloth would 
not be a pluilnkn from the literal point of 
view. The chilni-suln scr\a*d the purpose 
of a picture grillcry. Even princes, we are 
told, learnt the art of painting and very 
often painted ])ortraits of their beloved 
ones. Ladies also appear to have been 
very keen about painting. It is probable 
tha’t they too learnt it as an accomplish¬ 
ment. The chissic name ChiinuLekhn, 
'literally meaning, one who looks like a 
picture, has atuindircct bearing upon the 
tradition of iiortraiture. 

Literary references show that most of 
the eary portraits were drawn from memo¬ 
ry. This howev> r need not give rise to in- 
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•■A cuinniDii man (Ajanta;. 

rediilit}" nor 'the delineation oi chnraeter 
onbled simply because the fl rawing, 
vas made from memory. Ji Yohnnes of 
iiiwitten literdturc eKudd he handed down 
rom lather U) son lor ceiitnr<cs, is it too 
Rucli to e;<Yi?ct that an artist would l^c 
ible to reproduce from memory only a 
iw lines apiiroximatch’’ correct ? IVsides 
he generalisation of forms, so hivieh in- 
roduced in Indian fiainiing, made the 
process of lira wing from mtmorv more 
)r less easy. I his treatment naturally 
?d to the elimination of unnecessary and 
nsignificant details, but ])erliaf>s the hke- 
lesses did not lack in the delineation of 
haracler. 

\Ye get a very good id<a ol the probable 
lalure oi early ])ortraits from records of 
arly Indian paintings. 'I'he Ajant?; fres- 
ocs, the latest of which belong to the 
niddle of the seventh century, show a be- 
viidering variety of elegant poses^ and 
igurcs, amh various types of faces both of 
nen and women. None oi t,hese could per- 
laps be seriously considered to be attual ’ 
ikcnesscs ; but ibey iielp ns to realise that 
)C)rtraits oi tlie same period^'werc ])rohablv 
)f the same type as the other paintings oi 
be SJime period. The wonderfid variety 
►f the types of faces and tl^* precision with 



Alexander the Mrcat. 


which they are rei)eatecl in the Ajant£ 
walls l)ear elcxjuent testimony to the tech- 
nical skill of the artists and their abiliW tc 
delineate charaeter'in faces, let ns say foi 
t*hc sake of argument, even of ideal types 
With such technical knowledge at, their 
command it must surely have been ]£ss 
diiTicult for them to portray the outward 
aspect of the face from memory. 

Three figures from the Ajanta walls,- one 
of a royal prince, the second of a princess, 
and the third of a commoner, are repro¬ 
duced here. In each the character of the 
individuals is rendered with great subtle¬ 
ty. There is something in the face of the 
prince which shows his high birth, and his 
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the eonventional features t)f' til* 
IVrsian school, I hi^f was at £i tinn 
when the Aloj^lial s<hool was in th< 
niakin^^aiul Inul not l)ecoinc ticlinite 
\y Indian. Lati*#' on it \\u\ not depone 
upon Jjorrowed motifs ; it ilevciopcc 
a new style in which tnVr^ W'as a doU 


Sljjihjmr i>rts>cyKI uimmu's poiltait tt Sliirni 

dial)le and yet (^ignified lisposition. The 
►rineess has likewise* a distinctive cxi)rcs- 
.Mt feminine character fill* of tendcr- 
less. 'fne^face of the coninn^ner reveals 
lis huihhle birth. 

The jiortraits of tlu Moj^hal school 
re of a different type '1 ho school was <»f 
*ersian and Indian extraction and it 
.bsotbed both the J'ersian and Indian 
□otjfs and produced Hometliin;j new*. 
*ortraiture was one of the contents of the 
‘ersian school. Nizami’s famous work, 
^husraii anti Shirin, has an interesting^ 
efcrencc to the portrait (jf Klnisrau 
iroufitht to Shirin by the painter Shahpur. 
larly IVrsian ]W)rtraits *wcrc purely 
onventiomd ; Imt the later ones, altiioufjjh 
hey retained the tradititinal mannerisms, 
vore not of an Unreal type. The early 
lortraxts of the Mo^hal school were 


berate a I tempt at drawinj^ #the like 
ness ol the face as true as possible 
biftat tile same time retaining sum* 
of the'traditional features, such as the con 
ventional tr*‘atmeut ol ])ose and drapery 
The l)est portraits olThc Moghal schboJ 
however, do not show all these eonven- 
tioital mannerisms. In many |)ortraits the 
drapery and the drawing of t lie hands ar€ 
as keenly felt as the sul»tle imjdelling of the 
face. One wondcis not at their dexterity 
so nmeh as at tlie simplifkvitiou ol design, 
and, above all, at the volume of sugges¬ 
tions in a few signilicant lines. The faces 
a])pear almost flat and yet none of them 
lack in almost invisiidc but significant 
inodtllingwhicii adds character; to the like¬ 
nesses. The determination of this essentia] 
mockdling in tlTe face in some Mughal por¬ 
traits is simply wonderful, and shows 
how much coifld be achieved Ijv the least 
number of details if they were'judiciously 
selcided. 


ubstantially IVrsian, retaining many ol 
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TJ^e practice of drawing trom life 
must have been in vogue long before 
the time of' Akbar, as otherwise it 
would not have been possible to get 
such fine results in some of the early 
Moghal portraits. There could not 
beany doubt .that most of the best 
and remarkable Moghal portraits 
were drawn irom life. The character¬ 
istic excellence which pervades them 
could I)t* attained only by a tradition 
of long standing. But in spite of this 
traditi{m imaginary portraits are 
not ^entirel 3 ' wanting in this school. 
Such an example is shown in the sup- 
]U)scd likeness of Alexander. The 
name of Alexander had a great fasci¬ 
nation for the Mr')ghals, who ideal¬ 
ised him as a famous hero. It is 
didiculL to's.'iy what the origin of 
this portrait was. It is not impro¬ 
bable that the artist had seen some 
Indo-Scythian coin or sculpture 
from which he got aii idea o( the 
head-dress * As regards authenticity 
the portrait may be salcly said to 
have none, but it is an interesting 
exaVnple of an idealised and ima¬ 
ginary portrait. It was perhaps a 
portrait of Alexander similar to the 
one that William Moorcroft got from 
the large collection of Raja Sansar 
Chand of Kangra and about which 
he wrote : 


Sljalijahau s l)urbar 

lainters of Akbar used to draw portraits 
irohi life. It is needless to suggest that 
(ortraits were not finished before the 
litters, but ix*rbaps f)nly sketches of the 
ace were drawn from which several 
inished versions were jjrcjiared. This 
Lccounts for the usually large number of 
xuctly similar copies nl the same portrciit. 
fhese copies may or may not be xha work 
)f the same artist. 11 cannot be laid 
lown as a rule that cojiies prejjared by 
lifferent artists were always inierior to 
be originU'-ls. In most eases tliey^ Ijorc the 
nark ol inferiority, but ,in some cases, 
^ven if they wcie copies of a later period,' 
bey are practically^ indistinguishable from 
be original. The typical ?Joses and the 
itifl treatment of the drapery make it 
mobable that they \Yeie not drawn from 
ifc. ^ 


“It represents him (Alexander) with pro- 
iiiiuent featu^’^s and auhi^"n hair flow'ng over 
his shoulder ; lit wears a helmet on his bead 
begirt with a string of pt iris but the rest of 


, — ... - . 

Ins costume is Asiatic. The Kaja could not tell me 
whence the portrait came ; he had becom e poss essed 
ot it by inheritance.” * •' ^ 

Mooreroft’s description tallies ^itb the 
drawing reproduced here. It is note¬ 
worthy that the astute traveller did not 
throw any^* doubt on the authenticity Of 
the likeness. « ;* 

'• Another interesting reference to idealised 
portraits of the Moghal school is found in 
Todd's Rajasthan. 

The tyrant (Auraugzebe) had commanded pictures 
drawn of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, 
Sewaji and Dourga. Sewa was drawn seated on a 
couch ; Uoorga in bis ordinary position on horse¬ 
back, toasting bbawtics, or barley cakes, with the 
point of his lance, on n fire of maise-stalks. Aurang- 
zebc, at the first glance, exclaimed,**! may entrap that 


* Similar to the Persian Bodhisaltwa painted on a 
w’ooden panel from Dandan-Uiliq—PI Lii ; Stein 
iucicul Khuiath 
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;ll(>w (meuning Scwaji). but*this dog is horn to be 
ijr bane.” ^ 

Aj»j^.arently ^these portraits could not 
lave been drawn from lile, as it is incoii- 
:civable that the artists of the Aloglial 
mperor could have access to his mortal 
nemies. But Aurangzebe seems to have 
)ecn satisfied with them, perljaps because 
hey -helped him in visualisin^j; bis foes 
vhojtn he could not see but iclt their prc«- 
lence with discomfort and alarm. 

•The pose in Moghal portraits was more 
>r less stiff and conventional. Equestrian 
lortraits were klso common. The faci' 
vas geocrally drawn in profile; the three- 
[uartcr face was also freely drawn, but 
he full face w'as seldom rendered, and was 
i failure in most cases. Group portraits 
)ccurred in darbar’and hunting scenes and 
)ther assemblies of the like. (.>ne chief 
haracteristic element in all these portraits 







Xur Japan. 


was that the artists very often at*temptcc 
to eoiittfibiite some peculiarities to thi 
likenesi^es suggestive of the character, dis 
po.sition, rank and sometimes the lifi 
history of the individuals represenWd 
'fhus, we very often tind Akbar liokliugj 
grand darlyir ; the zealous Aurangzehe, m 
matter where Ik* is, reading tlic Ourari ; th< 
satirical Mullali-I)o-Pia/va on a ricketj 
hfirse ; the l(n*e-diftractccl Saniiarl wander 
ing about unclad ; the saintly Mecra Ba 
holding a cliutuar ; or a lady jilaying on a 
s/Yar or gathei'ing dowers in an ex(iuisit< 
garden. The back ground was never cm 
phasised liut very discreetly rendered tc 
hanvAniise with {he general effect of tin 
portrait. A llal colour^scheme,’with a few 
, touches of gold* to break the monotony o 
space, was.the most common motif of tin 
background oi single portraits. The bad 
ground in portraits of ladies very oftei 
showed a decorative treatment in the forn 
uf a blovssoming tree or a bed oi flowers. 
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The Moghal school possesses portraits 
>f ladies some of which arc supposed to be 
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those of ro^yal ladies. These, although ful 
of Icildcrncss and great charm, form Ih 
subject of a serious controversy. It i 
doubted whether they could lie actual poi 
traits\)f those whom they arc supposed t( 
represent. With reference to the ]iortrait 
of Moghal court ladies Manucci, a Venctiai 
traveller who was in India during th 
latter ])art of the seventteiUh century 
h;is noted : “f do jiot bring forward an’ 
portraits of (^jiietuis and prjneeses', Ibr dt i 
impossible to sec them, thunks to thei 



A Rajput Warrior. 

being always concealed. If any one ha 
pro(luced such portraits, they should no 
he accepted, being only likenesses of cor 
cubines and dancing girls, etc., which hav 
been drawn according ’ to the artist’ 
fancy/^ There is*, no doubt, some force h 
this remark,' but Mauucci^s assertion car 
not be said to be either detinitely concliisiv 
or incontrovertible. It is true that condi 
tions in India with rcgai'd to women w'cr 
such as to niak<‘ the possibility of obtain 
ing their actual likenesses very meagci 


A Paiidil. 
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A I'riiKc. 

)uL it wAs nvt ail imiiossiljility. Woman 
las indeed *l)ccn a hidden beauty in India 
Jilt hei* delineation in art has never been 
vantin'^. LikcnAses r)'>noble ladh's of the 
Vlojrhal period yirc not so numerous as 
hose of men* This is snir^^estivc f»f the faet 
hal .+Jiese, whetlier aetiial or hna^inary 
ikenesses, were accorded some kind of 
irivacy. It is true that jiortraits of ladies 
.vere more or less klealisti^ , l)Ut they do 
ipt appear either unnatund or laek in the 
telineation of character. Alamlcci’s vvarn- 
npT ntay sounrf reasonalde, hut it clearly 
hows that even during his time portraits* 
)f ladifs were found, and some of these at 
L'fTst were said to be those of royal ladies, 
riiis proves that^tlic act of inscribing por- 
raits of ladies as likenesses of ro^^al prin- 
esses is not a purely m7>dei;n invention, 
'he ladiee inside the*zcnana were tindoub- 
cdly placed beyond the i^azc of artists, but 
t does not seem utterly impossilile that 
hey niipht have made some concession to 
rtists for the sake of portraits. There is 
very popular belief that artists were 


4-8( 



* Vir Ilemy LuvvrencCf,, 

allowed to sec the reflections of ladies oi 
the surface of the w'^ater in a well througl 
the doot* of an nntlergroiind apjirtmen 
which enabled the artists to draw pot 
trails. The klca is more or less fascina 
ting but haidl^^ deserving of serious cAn 
sideratioii ; but there must he some essen 
tial iTuth at the root of this tradition. Bi 
that Jis it may, we cannot get over thi 
fact that likenc'^ses of ladies wereproduced 
Wliether tlie 3 ’' vverj of royal ladies or thosi 
of eoncuhines of princes is»a matter foi 
carefukstudy. Liven if they are portraits o 
concubines it docs not become ([uite deal 
how they could be portrayed, for the con 
cubines of royal princes would perhapi 
be much in the zenana a& the roya 
and other nobjc ladies. Then there ar 
•certam paintings wdiich show a Mogha 
emperor, for instance Ichangir, with a ladj 
wearing a roy.'fl crown. Such a portraii 
would appiirently be not that of a con 
eubine. A portrait like this must have beer 
meant to be kept in the possession of th< 
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the Kajput princesses, i 
could be supposed tha 
they suffered , themselve 
to be painted. This nee< 
not necessarily sugges 
that artists had a fre 
access to them. W 
know that Moghal ladie 
were fairly cultured 
Some of them were' ppets 
Princes* learnt paiRting- 
could not princesses alsi 
learn' it ? Euwuqhs lja( 
free access both to th 
/.eiiana and outside,<ini 
of whom could, nave luu 
so»ne training in draw 
ing.' Artists could vvorl 
from sketches made insidi 
the zenana.* These an 
perhay)s idle conjecture! 
and’ they will rcniaiii s( 
to historians and anti 
quarians, 'but tbe,v cer 
tainly haye the merit o 
suggesting that niore-oi 
less reliable portraits o 
royal ladies could be haci 
even in case male artist! 
had no direct access tc 
them. It is difficult to sa^ 
whether any internal evi 
dence will ever be forth- 
C'omjng to establish Uk 
autiienticity ^oi these por 
traits ; but it must be 
oaid that the wdnt of it 
should not underrate 
their value both as ob 
jects of hi*storical interest 
and works of art. In the 
absence of other** authen¬ 
tic portraits these ought 
to be accepted as genuine 
ones, more particularly 
when the -doubt on their 


K;ijn Satisar Chaiul. 

mperor, and it docs not a[>pcar at all' 
)Iausiljle that artists could have taken the 
iherty of*associating royal princes* with 
lancing girls or concubines m tlieir work, 
besides the majority of tlic likenes?ses of 
adies ot the Moghal school arc those of 
vomen who liad a political career, such as 
odh Bai, Nur jehan, Alamtaz. Mahal, Zeb- 
m-Nissa, Chand Iffbi and a few others, 
n their case at least, and particularly of 


* reliability is thrown by a 

foreigner whose know¬ 
ledge of the country w'as essentially 
superficial and who, judging from the 
pictures he procured, was not competent 
to pass judgincnt on things of art. “Con¬ 
cubines" and “dancing girls” are very 
unfortunate expressions used by Manucci. 
They make the case of the portraits 

* The Lahore Museum has an interesting port¬ 
rait, said to be that of Nur Jehau, which has,the 
unmistakable look of an amateur’s work. 
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mlgar, undeserviug of notice. But i^o one 
vith the le'ast artistic sensibility will 
idmit thajt there is any vulgarity in any of 
-he portraits believed to he those of /oya> 
^oghal ladies. None have the dcliherat^e 
lensual delineation invariably found in the 
Jelhi i^ory miniatures ef so-called Moghal 
irineesses. which are most likely iancy* 
)ictures» but any oi them can very well be 
he liiccness of a prince's concubine. 

in* a matter-Jike this when there is a 
lispute between art and history about an 
)J)ject,o>' purely artistic merit, .the jutlg- 
nent passed on an aesthetic basys shouid 
*e al)solute. A portrait is essentiallv a pic- 
ure—a \\;ork of visual art. Its value as a 
ikeness is not real; this value lasts (or 
i limited number of years. As sotin as a 
ikeness outlives tliosewho have a personal 
titorcst in the indivulnal portrayed, it 
uses its value as a likeness bin fally 
etains its value as n work of art.* h\>r 
nstance. lookmg at a portiait of Akbar 
o-da^', no one* with any real artistic sen¬ 
sibility woiikj seriously (jiicstion whether 
^kbar had exactly the same features as 
Iiown in his likenes.s ; but everyone is at 
iberty to criticise it as a work o! art. So 
n an oM portrait its interest as a likeness 
s almost nil. fhis is readily understood 
vhen we are lace to face with a jiortrait 
vliich is neitlier inscribed* nor arc there 
my means of identifying it, and we cannot 
)Ut ap{)ratse its value a work of art. 
riie portraits of ladies said to be those of 
;he royal Moghai household have a similar 
iignificfincc. Th^y are 'ro'rks (d nrl first, 
:)ortraits aftery.^ards. The doubt about 
:heir authenticity should not minimise 
heir importanj^e and value both as records 
)f the past and as works of art. 

The Delhi ivory miniatures, which have 
iome bearing on the Mogird school, have 
m uncertain history. They are undoubt- 
dly of liuronean origin and* may have 
)een hitroducen even as ^arly as the time 
jf JeJiangir, if not earlier, hiiropcan paint- 
ngs fecund their way to Akbar’s court and 
hblical and other paintings—particularly 
ove scenes—belonging to the time of 
Utbar, Jehangir* and Shah Jehan are in 
xistence in which the ^influence of 
iuropean paintings is distinctly visible. 
LTiese pictures and some others, which 
Jipear to be copies of or adaptations from 
European paintings, do not show any 
ieviatiou from the general tradition of the 
d.oghal school. The ivory miniatures arc 

62^-7. 


of a later period than these and do no 
show any influence of the old tradition 
The inception of this school may have beei 
derived from attempts t<» copy Aloghh. 
portraits on ivory, introducing some o 
the elements of European i^aiiitings, which 
Eventually led to the production of a 
hybritl art having none ol the good quali¬ 
ties of tlie iVIoglial school. Too much 
moflelling is shown in most of these mini¬ 
atures, and 3 a‘t thev arc hopelessly^ wanting 
in the delineation of character. A deliber¬ 
ate attempt to make them look pretty and 
sensually beautiful render the miniatures 
vulgar and almost vicious. The Lucknow 
portraits arc descended from the hybrid 
seiiool of Dellii and are just as bad as the 
latter. 

I'ortiaits are ([uite common in the 
Iv.ijput sehofd £ind they bear a strong con¬ 
trast r^gaiust the Moglial school. This 
school has a peculiar histor 3 ^ It existed 
long b(.f\>re the birth of the Aloghal school, 
and perliaps it vv;is this sohoql that inter- 
esteil Akbar, and eventually contributed 
largely lo^vanls the development of the 
Moglial school. The connection between 
the two schools has been very intimate 
and,yct it appears tluxt the *individualitj 
of the two was maintained even up to a 
ver 3 ’' late ]>criqd. Whatever inllueuce the 
two schools had over tcacli other, it was 
superficial, for instance, the mscribed 
ptirtraiL* of Joshi ]i Nagarai .jiy Bulaki, 
dated 1(171, has not the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the pure Rajput school; whereas 
the portmit of a man with a black shield 
bchmgAig to late isth century is disinctlj? 
Rjijput. Tlie,portrait ol Nur Jehan, on the 
other hand, shows the influence of both Ifhe 
schools. Portraits of tiiis type are not sc 
numerous zips other subjective paintings ol 
this kind which form a separate group, 
The earlier portraits of the Rajput school 
are severcl,v conventional. The profile is 
the prineijial motif and thc^drapery—spe¬ 
cially khc iicad dress—is drawn with great 
care. Finished portraits are in local 
colours, but a large number of likenesses 
are met with in black out-liucs on a thick 
coatirtg of white—a motif peculiar to the 
Rajput school.* In many cases the fac^ 
#and hcful dresS only are finished in loca 
colours, the rest remaining white witt 
black outlines^ Couplets or verses ii 
{)r£iise of the persons represented as well 

*• rinfinislicd Punjab hill portraits show a simtla 
treatment, but the white is very tliinly applied. 
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as the name of the artist arc sometimes 
piveii on linished portraits. Group por¬ 
traits in the Rajput school r\rc not so 
toiiiinon as in'thc Mop^hal school. Music 
parties or*(larliar scenes arc the usual 
tyi)eB of p:roup 'portraits, hut they are sel¬ 
dom inscribed. ^ ^ 

The art of portraiture was very exten- 
sivcly practised by the painters in the 
Punjab hill states. The history of the 
Punjab school is obscure, but it is certainly 
of prc-Moffhal existence. Actual pre- 
Mofihal records are, however, wantiti", but 
later records unmistakably prove the exis¬ 
tence of a tradition of lon^ standiiify. The 
influence of the Mogha! school over the 
Punjab^'school was, if any, very sli^^ht. 
The earliest available portraits of the 
Punjab school show the MokIiiiI dress, 
which was apparently adopted during the 
peripd ; but the rest of the trcatine^nt was 
distinctly diflerent from the Moj^hal 
school. Iti technique the Punjab school 
owes nothinpf to the Moghal school ; on 
the other hand it looks very probable that 
the Moghal school owed muc^i to the 
latter. 

A large number of both inscribed and 
uninscribed likenesses come from Hasohli, 
Cham])a, Guler, Maiidi, Kangra, Nurpur 
and other places. Each of tkese places Jiad 
a school of its own Ifaving distinct cliarac- 
tcristics.* Tlicre is as much» of difference 
between two'works of l\vf» different pkic/rs 
in the Punjab hills as there is between a 
Moghal and a Rajput ])ainting. For in¬ 
stance the Basohli portrait of ‘BJjanpat 
Pal* is quite diflerent in technique* anti feel- 
from the Kangra portrait of Sansar 
Chand.t The portrait of a pundit belong¬ 
ing to the Basohli school has a fine deli- 

<> 

* A very brave.and powerful ruler of Basohli, 
fluurishc<l about 150S ; was kepi a prisoner in Delhi 
lor nearly eij^ht years. «* 

t Ruler of Kanj;fra ; died In 1824. 


neation of»charactcr. Another unidentified 
likeness of a prince—probably of Chamba— 
shows traces of the Rajput .tradition. 
The FAunjab school, comprising the differ¬ 
ent hill schools, has left very extensive 
records t>f great variety and, leaving out 
Ajanta, it is perhaps the most significant 
of all the schools of Indian painting. 

The Sikh school is the unworthy descen¬ 
dant of the great Punjab school lEs bfe 
is aij short as the ephemeral supremacy of 
the Sikhs. Portraiture being its chief pre- 
occ'hpation it produced' a large • nvimber 
of Jikenesffos, a few of which are good, the 
rest being of mediocre qn:jlity. Ivory mini¬ 
atures of this scliufd arc very poor. The 
schf)oI has hardly contributed anything 
which will endure and* live as an integral 
])art of Indian art. 

The Sikh school shows the vitiation of 
the r<;mnant of the indigenous tradition of 
Indian portraiture. ‘Besides containing 
the portraits of Sikh chiefs and nobles, the 
school has a few tjueer stiulies of Euro- 
])eans, chiefly military ofljcer^s, who were 
in the Punjab during and after Ranjit 
Singh’s time. Whatever interest they might 
have as ^likenesses, either actual or ima¬ 
ginary, they have no artistic value. The 
comic i)ortra!t of Sir Henry Lawrence* 
serves as an exa,raple showing the poverty 
of works of this type. 

Here wc have the last glimpse of the 
indigenous Indian, traejition of p'ortraiture 
and the Beginning of the p.icudo-Euro- 
pcan ideal which has been so very fruitful 
in uprooting ftie ^mationUl traditibn and 
grafting a perverted idc.\ about art, and 
luis proved so far by its existence to be 
capable only of denationalising ajid de¬ 
moralising the Indian mind. 

* An exactly similar version and many other por 
trails (if this type are in the Lahore museum. 

SAM,\RriXDRANATIT GrPTA. 


FURTHER E.VIDENCE OF ANCIENT INDIAN TRADE 

WITH THE PI^RSIAN GULF 


T hose interested in the nature and 
extent of Indian trade in ancient days 
with the cities of Lower Mesopotamia 
and Western Persia will be glad to learn 


that further evidence has been found 
corroborating the inferences already 
made. 

When in Paris in 1913,1 looked tbrougl 
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the antiquarian collections in the Louvre 
Museum on the chance qf fnidinsi articles 
made fr^n the Indian coiich ( the Sankha 
Ivrbtncllii pinmi, Linn.). (Greatly to mV 
sjitisfaction I Anind fjuitc a mimher, soiwc 
of very hig'h interest, flic principal of 
^ libation vessel lunnberod 
, made from a fine sankb.'i shell over 
« inches in Icn^jth. One side of the 
sLeli had been sawn ofi ion^itiidinally 
to^ather with Ihc wiiole of the cewtrn] 
axis or columella, thereby transfonnimr it 
Hito a sf)out"id vessel admiral)!’/ ada]\U'd 
for use in pourinj^ out lilia^ions. No 
carving is present, Jmt the exterior surface 
IS smooth and was doubtless polislied 
when in use. This object is one ot those 
brought back by tiic Missit>n Dieiilafov 
from the ruins of Susa, and is attributed 
to the Achaemenid period (4th ambntli 
centuries H. C. ). In the same ease* is a 
\vcdge-sha)>ed ornanient also made from 
the Indian uineh. A small jierforation 
existe towards the wider end, sueli as 
v/oiild be m.'jKle were this to be usc<I as a 
fttnidant hung from the neck or elsewhere. 
The surface is polished and it has evidently 
been cut longitudinally from the intlated 
month whorl of the eoneli. In yet rinother 
case containing objects brought frotn the 
same region by the Missiow J. l)e Morgan 
is a sankha bangle labelled A It 

measures pbout 4 inelus it) largest diame¬ 
ter and is nearly 1* inch in width, fhe 
pattern is a*simple one, the surlace having 
been nibbed dov^n from each margin to 
form an obtuse-angled rMge running down 
the middle of t’«c exterior surface of the 
bangle. Probably this belongs to a much 
older period than the libation cup, as this 
expedition worked generally in older 
strata than the Dieulafoys. Finally in 
Room VI amongst the objects contained 
in the collection brought back by the 
Mission de Sa^zec from the ruins of Tello, 
the ancient LAgash, in lower Mesopota¬ 


mia^ is a fragment of a plain wedge 
jiendant similar to that mentioned above 
together \vith a senc.sof other shell plaquei 
elaborately engraved. In •shape they ar< 
truncate wedges. The entire • surface o 
the finest piece is occupied* with a repre- 
Validation of a lion seizing a bull. All have 
a perforation at one side and measun 
about 1] incii in length. 

As I have not opportunity to complete 
the ijnvestigatien of these exceedingly 
interesting objects, I have brought them 
to the notice of Dr. L. Germain of the 
IViris Natural History Museum, who hns 
already published rejiorts upon the shells 
brougiit back !>v one of the French Susa 
Hxpeditions to iVrsia. He has up 

the suggestion with enthusiasm and 1 am 
siirc that the results of his detailed study 
of the obj/'cts will prove of great value in 
iiirther.elucidating the trade canncej.ion 
of India with the Assyrian and Persian 
Bmpircs. 

I must not omit to .sav that tlic geogra¬ 
phical range of the Indian Conch, Tz/r/?/- 
nclht pini:4i, is restricted wholly to India. 
Its distribution at the ]ireso.nt day is 
hoipided on the west by the Gulf of Kuteh, 
wliiJe to the east it is not ftnind beyond 
^ht.’ Andaman Iskmds. Kathiawar, 
Trayuancore. tJie Criilf of Mannar, Palk 
Hay, the North of Ceyfon. the Coromandal 
coast to,some distance north of Madras, 
and the Andaman Islands ar* the only 
places where it exists. ( For detHils, see 
“77)e Sacral Chank of Jndifir Madras 
rTf)vermn^nt Press, PJI-k ) The shell is 
never found in the Persian Gulf or any¬ 
where west (4’ India. Ifence the presump¬ 
tive inference is conelnsive that if found*in 
Assyrian city sites, it must have reached 
there thrcAngh the activity of trade 
agencies. 

Ja^iks Hokxell, 

[F.L.S., Oovernmeui Afatinc Biolofrisi\. 


INrERNATIONAL LAW IN .^NCIHNT INDIA 

- By S. V. ViswAna'imia., 


AN is a warring animal, Hobbes said, 
and naturaMy as with individuals 
there is an innate tendency for the 
subjugation of one by another in the 


struggle for existence, so with nations the 
prospects of material well-being and the 
desire for dominance over the rest appear 
to have bi ought on this tendency lor war. 
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It is nothinp: out of tlic way to expect, 
aeririnj? in mind the conditions that prevail 
among the ‘civilised’ nations of modern 
tunes when advanced notions of brother¬ 
hood and * solidarity had been preached 
far and wide, that in the byegone 
milleniums amidst the variety and ,mul^ 
titude of the nations in Ancient India 
warfare was an allair of not infreciuciit 
occurrence. The very hymn of the Piiriishn- 
^uktn which has been utilised as explain¬ 
ing the origin of the four VnrnnsrniiJiis 
makes provision for a warrior caste and 
to die in rightcons battle was the highest 
merit of a valorous Kshatriya.' 

The conception of war being an engine 
to des1^oy the heathen or barbarian which 
was a feature of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans is seen to o|K‘rate in India also. 
The Mahabharata* says : “Wat was in¬ 
vented by liidra for destroying the 
Dasyus and bows, weapons and armour 
created for the same end. Hence merit is 
acquired by the destruction oftlie Dasyus.” 
Who were the Dasyus? They * were, as is 
clear to us from the Kig Vedf) Samhita, 
the non-A,ryan aboriginal inhabitants of 
India whoappearin contrast to the Aryas, 
and who alien to ihc.m in colour, 

language, religion and social institnticjns. 
But this eagerness of the Aryas for ^thc 
extirpation of the nMi-Aryan races extend¬ 
ed to tUeir fellow Aryas also. There arc 
►many a hymn’* in the Rig Veda w'hiyh 
indicate the wrath of the Aryan bard not 
only agaiust the Dasyus but against the 
Aryan opponents of his own tribd. ^ 

DEFINrrU>N AND DEvSCKIPTlON OK Wa.U'ARE. 

•Warfare has been defined as the 
affair that two parties who have inimical 
relations with each other undertake by 
means of arms to satisfy their rival in¬ 
terests A It is that by which the enemy 
is opposed and subjugated.’’ This defini¬ 
tion contains init some of the characteristic 
conditions of warfiire in ancient «India, 
It presupposes the existence of two p/irtiem 
inimical to each other. And it w’ould 
appear that war was mostly an aftair 
between state and state and not between 
the individuals. It is next ap affair between 

t. E R. Matiusniriti, Chap. VII. vr. 87 80. 

2. MaliaUharuta, T;dyoRH ; See. 20, vr. ao 

nnd 01. 

а. RieVeda, VI. a. 

4. Sukraniti, IV. 7. 11. 408 & 4-00. 

б. Do. IV. 7. 408 & 0. 


two parties who had been for some time 
hostile in their .relations to each other. 
In this is probably implied the ..feet that 
\varfr 4 .re was resorted to only after acts 
of long continued hostility and the ini- 
possilnlity of coming to terms had neces¬ 
sitated the declaration of war. In fact 
'the works of literature declare definitely 
that war should be resorted to mdy h 
all other experlients of bringing about 
pca(;e have failed.'* War ucas not entered 
into prccipitatdy but only after due 
dellbcnilvm of the pa’st events'and the 
conduct .of the belligerent states which 
must have necessitated the breaking "np 
of peaceful relations. The hostile, relation? 
between the bell igcrent communities 
must have been long Standing. '1 he next 
condition assumed in the definition is the 
use, of arms. Here we are led to the 
distinction bitwecn or ordinar 3 i 

(|uarrcl and ThO use of weapons, 

arms and inqjlements is a n^vessar^'' condi¬ 
tion ot war. Lastly war implies aficriet 
of acts ot hostility and n/)t merely 
condition. rrt>bably the condition or 
attitude ^ of warfare is denoted by the 

term 

Classification of Warfare. 

Warfare is classified according to the 
weapons by which it is conducted int<] 
Daivika, Asura.. Mauuslm'’ ,f»iFl intc 
IVakasa., Kuta, a.nd Xusiini*^' according tc 
the methoefs of fighting resorted to. 

Daivika is the variety in wdiich (.'Inarm? 
and spells arc ii'se(>. This is chiefly spoker 
of in connecLiou with the fights between 
the Devas and Asuras. This need not 
therefore engage our attention. 

The Asura form is one in which rpechani 
cal instruments are used. Whereyei 
engines of oppression causing sweeping 
destruction are used there is probably 
the Asura variety of w'arfar^^ 

The Manusha kind is that in whicl 
weapons and hands arc made use of. If 
is this variety of warfare with wlrch w< 
are most concerned. 

Open warfare is conducted by threats 
assaults and creation of confusion in tlu 
enemy ranks-, aLthe right time and at the 
right place. This is* the only kind o 

t) M.ihaMiarala : Saiili Farva ; Kajadh«rma (U* 
V. 24, 

7. StiUiauili, IV. 7. iiOl. 

H. Do. IV. 7. 41-0-1. 

i>. Kautilya : Arthasastra, VII. 6. 
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warfare properly so called. In the ordinary 
circumstances fighting was to be open, no 
underhand dealing or unfair play being 
allowed. » 

Treacherous warfiire consists in keep¬ 
ing up good relations with the enemy 
^lile .attacking nt the same time. Thi^: 
method of fighting implies the use of 
guile and underhand methods. This kind 
of fightl"'g is nf)t recommended under 
ordihary conditions and is permitted in 
case of the weak against the strong and 
£.vcn hei'c on\y in the last instance wa>' it 
to be resorted to. * 

‘Silent warfare implies the attempt to 
win over the army and officers of the 
enemy I)y diplomatic means. This like 
the previous one is not approved of as 
being the right method, to be pursued. 
Kut this form implies so much of diplo¬ 
macy and skill, if sitceessfully carried ^nit. 

Kkoi'JSITEs ok SrccKss in VVak. 

Sdme of the ‘great requisites'*^ of 
sficcessful fighting mentioned are heroic 
sfiirit and enthusiasm ; superiority in 
strength, organised troops and weapons 
and torts; and skilful diplomacy, Kauti- 
lays these down in the above 
order and in the ascending order of merit. 
He says : “An arrow shwt by an archer 
mav t>r may not kill a person ; but the 
skilful diplomacy of a wise man kills even 
those yet unborn.’’* Great importance is 
attached td'thc proper choice'of officers, 
soldiers, places and methods of fighting in 
all the books of'literaAirc dealing with 
politics. ^ 

CinvALKY AND HEROISM IN WaR. 

Chivalry was a virtue and the 
Kshatriyas are praised for their valorous 
fighting in the battlefield. It was in fact 
'■enjoined on all of the fightiiy? caste to 
engage in righ,teous war and meet a noble 
end. A Kshatriya was never to cease fron] 
battle^ “ and liis death in bed was a sin.^ ‘ 
A king who is defied by foes must not 
shrink from battle for it is the duty of all 
Kshatriyas to fight. lie who valorously 
fights is* sure to attain to heaven. A 
Kshatriya would in fact l>c lacking in the 
pei'formance of his feligious duty and he 

would not aetjuire religious merit if he 

♦ 

I 

10. cS. 11 Kautillya : Attlinsnstra, X. 0. 

12. Baudhayana. I. 10, IS, 10. Manu, VII. 81). 

13. SukranUi, IV. 7. 608. 


did • not engage in battle.** There is 
nothing more •productive of good to the 
Kshatriya than to be engaged in riglitegus 
warfare even though it might lead to the 
destruction of one’s own r.aee, 'so says the 
^Bhagavat Gita.*" There ' arc, we note, 
only two classes of people who reach 
heaven—“the austere missionary and the 
man who is killed in the front of the 
fight.”^*’ And for the warrior was 
reserved a place much higher than those 
places which Brahmans attain by perform¬ 
ing sacrilices and which he, giving up his 
life for the right cause, reaches immediately 
after death. ^ * 

The Ideae in Warfare. ' 

Once a warrior had entered the battle¬ 
field he was by no means to retreat or 
desist from fightiner. Death rather than 
disgrace was his motto and “being 4n it 
( battle ) the best way was to fight it 
through” as Lowell said. Not to turn 
from battle is one of the bc«t means for 
a king to secure happiness and he who 
fights wil4i utmost energy and does not 
retreat goes to heaven,'* The steps ol 
those who when their ranks are broken 
do not turn back but fight dn are like so 
many sacrifices.*'-^ The rascal who flies 
from a fight reaches He who flies 

in terror from a field incurs tlje sin ol 
killing Brahman and the gods forsake 
such a vile coward.*-®* We itad in tin 
AIahabharata*=®: “Let us swear tc/conquei 
and never to desert one another. Let onl^ 
such men come who would never turt 
back from battle or cause their comrades 
to be slain.* The consequences of fleejn^ 
away from battle are loss of wealth 
infamy, and reproach. Those that flee an 
wretches among men. We should fighi 
regardless of life or death and with this 
determination attain a place in heaven.’ 
He who deserted ftis comrades in the fielc 
or retreated after sustaining defeat was 
in fact allowed no place in society oi 
^family®'* life. We are told that so mam 

1 E SttiiLi Parva ; Rajatlharma Sec. 60, 

15. •Rhagsivatgit.a, E.g. ch. 2. 

16. Sukratiiti, IV. 7. 632. 

17. K.autilya : lArthasastrn, X 

IS.* Sukramli, IV. 7. 616-17* 

11). Agni Purana, 232. 52-56. 

20. Sukratiiti, IV. 7. G5G-7, 

21. Agni I’uraoa, op. cit. 

22. Mahabharata; SauH Rajadhanna, 100 
30-41. 

23. Sukraoili, IV. 7. 614-15. 
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times the soldiers put themselves to death 
toavoiil rlisj^rfiec. As rt^j^ards the kiti|? 
of the Malinrashtra country Yuan 
Chwanp;** sfa*^ : “Whenever a general is 
despatched on a warlike expedition al¬ 
though lie is 'defeated and his army is 
destroyed, he is not himself suhjeetjcd t6 
bodily punishment,only he has to exchange 
his soldier’s dress for that of a woman 
much to his shame and cliagrin. So many 
times thcvse men put themselves to ,death 
to avoid such disgrace.” 

Resort to War only aetek alt. other 

EXPEDIENTS HAVE DEEX TRIED AND 

FAILED. 

Wim.ing victories in wars was glorious 
for the Kshatriya and to fiee away from 
the field oJ bat tic was worse than death. 
Yet it has been re])ealedly proelajmcd tliat 
kings should resort to w.ar oiiIvd in the 
last instance. Only when there was no 
other remedy was war to be under¬ 
taken.-^’ Thp king should win victories 
as far as possible without bcittles aiul 
victories achieved by battles « are not 
spoken of Jiighly by the wise.-*’ Let the 

other expedients of ^T«r and ^ be 

tried in turn and their faihtr'c alone ihiay 
justify the employment of the last."* I'l 
the enemy could nqt be stopped by 'tbe 
first thr/'C let the king bring them to sub¬ 
jection using force alone* srtys the 
*Manusmriti.-^ The ancient Indian states¬ 
men kneW that war entailed unnecessary 
waste of energy and resources .and that 
considered from the material stand-point 
it did not jiroducc good results in propor¬ 
tion to the magnitude of" the loss it 
involved. “The results of war are un¬ 
certain.”*^' r 

Consequently it would appear, un¬ 
necessary and aggressive wars were not 
common in ancient Iiidiq, and ‘only in the 
cause that was righteous sweet (may) be 
the smell of powder.’ The king Avas to 
abstain from all fruitless acts of hostility 
and be should never destroy his army by 

recklessly undertaking wars.*^ Wars 

, 

li-t. Yuan VhwaitK (Heal) Hk. IV. 

2.'>. Yajuavalkya !(%;, 1. H-tO ;;>ukra-, 

niti, IV. 7. 50,7. 

2H iManu vSniiiti, \ II IPS. 4- 

27 & 28 Do. VJI, JHU, 2(K) anC 201. 

20 Mabal)li€arata : Santi ; Rnjailharnia, 02. 1(>. 

ao Sukraniti, V 12 ; Mahabharnla : Santi : Raja, 
lOH. 


wer^not in general to be waged for mere 
assertion of pmterial force and for 
territorial aggrandisement. ‘A^oid war 
•for /icquisition of territory”'^ appears 
to luiYC been the principle followed by 
Yudhislrthira.'*- “Not too ambitious 
surely of conquest were the ancients seeing 
'that'in a small part of the earth there 
were numerous monarchs such as Bhaga- 
datta, Dantavakra, Kratha Kama, 
KEiijiravn, Sisupala, Salva, Jarasafidha,' 
and' Sindhuraja. King Yudhishthira was 
ea^iily ctvitent since hC cndqred quite ne^r 
at'hand the kingdom of the Kimpurushas, 
when the eonf|uest of I)hananja 3 ’'a had 
made the earth to shake.” .Generally 
speaking, kings in ancient India did not 
engage in war unless t'iiey were forced to 
it and wars were undertaken not on 
unforeseen and on small causes but only 
after great deliberation and on sufficient 
grounds. So at least declare the works on 
Polity'—Arthasastras and Ohannasastras 
alike. • 

Calses oe \Vai<. „ 

VVh.'it then were the grounds on which 
wars w^re begun in ancient India in 
general, war was the result of injuries 
done bj'’ states to one another, and one 
should commence warfare when one is 
attacked and opfuessed as the Sukraniti 
Iiolds.-*-^ Mutual rivalry among the Ar^Tis 
and non-Aryas fotmed the ^.eaitse of the 
w^ars iu the Vedic age. Aeifuisition of 
territory and desire for conquest formed 
other grounds•'foti the dpening ot hosti¬ 
lities. A desire for self kfcservation, the 
disturbance in the balances ot power, 
and the thirst for realising the Imperial 
ideal appear as other causes of WTir 
especially in later ages. Many of the 
wars of the later times appear to have 
been due to lust of territory. Kautilya 
holds the View that‘the conqueror well 
versed in politics *fivho ac(|Rircs territory 
from enemies gains superiority.’"^ Other 
miscellaneous causes found to operate 
before the outbreak of war arc the stealing 
of women, of cattle, etc. Lastly the spirit 
of dharuia was carried to such an extent 
as to permit a kkig to wage war with an¬ 
other who being addicted to pleasure, 

31. Maliabharata : Santi ; Kajadh, 09. 

32. llarsha Chnritfi, VII. 

33. Sukraniti, IV. 7. -100 f. 

3‘k. Arthasastra ol Kautilya, VIL 10 & 12. 
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lunders the people’s j^oods and c^iuses 
isafifection atnoiio: his subjects. * ‘’This was 
lade a fi-tground of intervention.’ 

Thus the ideal of warfare in macient 
ndia was not to engage in wars unless 
.11 other means of bringing ahrmt peace 
TP forbidden, but when once on reason; 
ible grounds war was begun, victory was 
,o be achieved at all costs and death 
athert!''’n disgrace was the motto of the 
lero/c warrior who fc.light in the ficld^ 

KrTA-YlTODIlA AND PRAKASA-YrDDn.V 

» » ^ 

'' Th^ ideal was not by any means easy 
Df. realisation. The main olijeVt of the 
.'onqucpor in engaging himself in war was 
:o overcbme the enemy and sometimes 
)nc had to ‘place even disgrace in front 
ind honour at the hack and accomplish 
)ne’s desired object, for it is folly to lose 
mc’s object.’■■ Such was the importAiiee 
ittaohcd to victory in war tliat vve* even 
•cad ‘the enemy has to l)e subdued iti war 
kvhether fought according to the rules of 
n^ora^ity or not.’ *’ We find that instances 
A'cre not aitogetlier wanting of wars 
.vaged on oilier than reasonable grounds 
ind where treachery and guile vVere now 
and then employed. The works of 
literature, specially the Arthasastras, 
make mention of a variety of warfare 
whieli was not fair and 

The Dhaniiasastras are never for the 
iise of an^ guile or underhand methods in 
warfare. K«ta-yudtllia being dishonorable 
and unmoral does not find a place in them. 
The Ai'thasastn^ subevdiaate considera¬ 
tions of morality to those of expediency 
and practical gain. But even the latter 
class of works ^io not permit Kuta-yuddha 
in all cases and thi» procedure was 
:!ertainly not fair and commendable. 
Kuta-jmddha is mentioned as being a 
provision for the weak against the pow'er- 
fiil. The Sukraniti '^* says : ‘There is no 
warfare whidli extirpates the powerful 
eneniy like the Kuta-yuddha and one need 
follow^ niti or moral rules only so long as 
one is powerful enough to overcome 
others.’ The Agai Parana permits secret 
and unden-band harassing only by the weak 
against the strong.®-^ Kamaqdaka,*** who 

35. Sukraniti. IV. 7. 408 f. 

36, 37 & 38. Sukraniti, IV. 7. 732-3 ; 7uG ; 725. 

. 39, Agni Purana, 240. IG. 

40. Arthasastra of Kautilya, X. 3. 

.TmrrwV 


follows Kautilya, also approves of Kuta- 
yuddha only J)y the weak king against 
his powerful opj)onent. , 

Thus if Kuta-yuddha wAs resorted to it 
was not probably between statts of ecjual 
strength and resources, hufit was a way 
ibr tjic weak against the strong, for states 
which could find no other outside help 
and have by some means ‘*or other to 
maintain their existence in the midst of 
slater strong .and powerful. Even here, 
we read, the small states were to seek the 
protecli(>n of stronger ones for fighting 
against their mighty foes.* ^ A weak king 
was as far as possible not to persuade 
himself into battle. He sliould make 
treaties and avoid wars, enter Into a 
treaty fit least for the time being, waiting 
for an opportunity when he may reinforce 
himself u/id meet his foe in war. If no 
outside«aid is forthcoming, or if in seeking 
the help of others there lie suspicion of 
evil, the weak king has somehow to 
engage himself in the war* * and in that 
case it would appear Kuta-yuddha was 
Juslifiahlc4 

\Yc find figfiin that the employment of 
guile is fidvised only against those that 
use it.In the Pratijnayaug^andharayana 
pfBhasa**we find that the minister oi 
Udf,iyana has recourse to guile to let his 
sovereign free. It wai! impossible to open¬ 
ly face* king Pradyota in war, hence 
nisc had to be pitted againsA the ruse 
already employed by Pradyota’S people 
Udayana^ was captured by Pradyota’s mei 
with aj'uile corresponding to the Trojat 
horse trick. Yaugandhar.ayana, the mi 
Ulster of Kaifsambi, dressed fis a Buddlysi 
monk, goes to Ujjain and fills the palace o 
Avanti with spies and secret agents and 
contVives a*plan of escape for lbs sovereign 
Hut the inevitable happens betwecr 
Udayana and Vasavadatta, the princess o 
Avanti. -The twoTall in love and Yaugan 
dliani 3 '^ana contrives somehdw to set fre< 
the con])Ie on an elephant by secret de 
, signs. 

How FAR ARK TliE ARTIIASASTRAS 
i, MACniAYKUaAN ? 

• 

It is because the Arthasastras subordi 
.uatec'onsideratlons of morality to expedi 

enev an<l practical gain that the author 

.1 

41. Artb'ifiHatra t)f Kautilya, VH. 15. 

42. Manusmriti, VII. 17C. 

43. Sukraniti, V. 130. 

44. Triv. Sans SericF, 
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of these works have been stj?Icd Mian 
Machiavellis.*® The ideal ,of the Italian 
theorist, as will be clear from, his own 
statement, was “AIthoup;h it is detest¬ 
able in cver'ything: to use fraud, neverthe¬ 
less in the conduct of war it is admirable 
and praiseworthy and he is commended 
who overcon^s the foe by stratagem 
equally with him who overcomes him by 
[orce/* This is by no means identical with 
that of the Indian writers mentioned 
above, for they would on no account give 
equal place to the ^ variety of warfare 
with the Tnmrw type. Even in the Artha- 
snstras Kuta-yuddha occupies only a 
secondary and less honourable place. The 
\rthasa'stras naturally give more ])rami- 
lent attention to the acquisition of materi¬ 
al welfare as the Uharinasastras do to the 
spiritual and moral laws of welfare. But 
this ran only lead one to the conclusion, 
wen applying the foreign epithet, that the 
Arthasastras are more Machiavellian than 
:he Dharmasastras. It would not alto¬ 
gether warrant the opinion held that the 
irthasastraharas, Kautilya and oukra for 
nstance, are Indian Machiavellis. Let its 
lot bring in comparisons from outside and 
;hrust them id cases where tliey may not 
suitably apply. 

On the other hand the point that has to 
3e noted in this connection is that these 
secular writers disclose to us kow far the 
:heory proclaimed in the sacred works pf 
iteraturj corresponded to the practice 
:hat obtained in their respective ages. 

45. Sec for extimplc article on ‘Ethics of AVarfare 
n Ancient India* {Inil. AVr. War Book). The same 
de^ls intended to be conveyed in note 2 to p. 235 of 
iarkar's translation of the Sukraniti. 

Mr. K. V. Kangaswanii Ayyangar in his book on 
Ancic nt Indian Polity* indicates the pnints of agree- 
nent between Kautilya and Mnchiavelli. I3ut the 
rominent difference between the twf) is that unlike 
dachiavtlli * Kautilya is a confirmed believer in the 
lermanence of the moral order of the Universe.’ P. 


There, was no good proclaiming that t 
weak state should in its fight with s 
powerful neighbour follows exp.ctly tht 
same rules as were expected to be followed 
by the latter and that even he that i* 
wicked tshouid be subdued only by fail 
means.’^" Wc are reminded of the sad IJl 
of Belgium in this connection. It was im 
possible for tlic weak, if left alone, itndei 
ordinary circumstances to overff^j/e tl?t 
more powerful. 

' Gf-:NKRAi< llr^MANiTy i\ Wakpake. 

4 * ' 

Wars iji ancient India were generally 
fought according to the rules of Dharma- 
yuddha. The works of literature prochiim 
that a king should never desire to subju¬ 
gate countries by unrighteous means even 
if he might be made, as a result, the 
soYc^reign of the world.* * The warrior was 
not to transgress his ])rinieval Jaw when 
he strikes his fuc in battle.*^ A Kshatriyy 
who destroys rigliteousncvss and trans¬ 
gresses all wholesome barriers doesi nol 
deserve to be reckoned as such and society 
siiould drive liiin out.'*The incidents oJ 
warfare in Ancient India were not sc 
inluunane as in other countries of the 
world at the time as is clear from tlu 
accounts of foreign travellers. Megas- 
thenes bears testimony to the fact that 
the laws of war were humane and that 
wholesale destruction and devastatior 
was forbidden. And wc read in the Muha- 
bharata. * u 

“They must win who strong in virtue 
fight* for virtue s stainless laws 
Doubly armed the stahwirt warrior 

who is armed in righteous cause.^' 

4G. Mahabharata : Santi : RaJ^itlh : Sec. 0.5. 

47. Sec.,90j2.l0 

4S Manusmriti, Vll. vr. S7-93. 

49. Sukraniti. IV. 7. (514-15. 

59. Me. Crindlc: Megasthenes and Arriao. Frag.l 

• 
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( Cgncludah ) 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 

Self-Determination meant in ancient Greece and as it means 

• in modern States the writer gives us tb.( 

s the theme of a very thoughtful article following luminous exposition as to wha1 
ippearing iu Ary a for September. After he understands by the term self-determina 
inalysing liberty and democracy as it tion. 
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The prlaciple of self-determiaatiou /eally means 
hia that within every living human creaturt?, man, 
vumau and child, and etjtially •within every distinct 
luman collectivity growing or grown, half developed 
>r adult, there is a self, ii being, which has tl|e riglft 
o grow in its own way, to fmd itself, to make its 
ife a full and a satisfied instrutuent agd image*of 
being. This is the tirst principle which must 
oatain and overtop all otliers ; the rest is a tjuestion 
d conditions, means, expedients, accoiiunodations* 
•pportunities, capacities, limitations, none of which 
iiust allowed to abn>gate the sovereignty of the 
irSt esseuLiUl princi|jlc. 

There is the ideal which seta order first and Ijbcrtv 
ithcr nowhere r)r in an inferior rategf»ry, l)ccatjse it 
a willing rto accept iiny e<jcrcit)n of liberty vthich 
it’ill maintain tiie mechanical stability of*order : •and 
here is the ideal which on the eoutrar/sets Idierty 
irst and, reganls law either as a hostile eonijjrcssir/n 
'f a temporarily necessary evil or at best a means of 
ecuring liberty bv guarding againjit any violent and 
ggressive interference willi it as bet ween m,an and 
;ian. This'use of law as a means of liberty may be 
.dvocated only in a inintnuiiy reducible to 1 he just 
uaiitity necessary for its purpose, the individurjhstie 
Jea of the matter, or raised to a maximum as in the 
ociaiistlc idea that thf^ largest sum of icg^dation 
totnl up to or at least lead up to or secure the 
^rgest sum of freedom. VVe liave eonliiiually too tlie 
nost A:!irious mixing up of ihc t wo ideas, as in the 
U -time elaiin of the capitalist to jtrevent the 
'jjedom of labour to organise so that tiie liberty 
f contract might be preserved, or in the singular 
ophistical contention of the Indian (Ipfcndcrs of 
rthodox caste rigidity on its economical .sidf* that 
oereion of a man to follow his ancestral profession 
a disregard not only of Ids inclinations, but of his 
atural tendencies and aptitudes is a securing to the 
ndividunl of his natural right, hi? freedom to follow' 
is hereditary nature. We see a similar confusion of 
leas iu the claim of European slatesiueu to train 
isiatic or African peoples to iibcriv, wdiich moans in 
ict to teach Ihciii 1 a the* beginning liberty, 

I the school oi subjection and afterwards to compel 
hem at each stage in the progress of a mechanical 
pU-govcInmeiiL to ^ytisfv the ‘ tests and notions 
luposed on them by an alien being and consciousness 
astead of developing ficely a type and law of their 
wn. The right idea of self-determination makes a 
lean sweep of these confusions. It raAkes it clear 
hat liberty should proceed by the development of 
lie law bf one’s own being determined from within, 
volving out of oneself and not determined from 
utside by the idea and will of anoihcr. 

' But it is from the sclf-dcterminati^m of the fice 
idividual wlthii^ the free collectivity in which he 
ves fhat we have to start', because so onl^' can 
iTc be sure of a healthy growth of freedom and 
ecausc too the unity to be arrived at is that of 
ujividflals growing freely towards perfection and 
ot of human machines working in regulated unison 
r of souls suppressed, mutilated and cut into one 
r more ii^d geometrical patterns. The moment wc 
incer.cly accept this idca,w'e bayc to travel altogether 
way from the old notion of the right of property 
f man in man which * still lurks in the human 
lind where it does not possess it. The trail of this 
otion IS all over our past, the right of property 
f the father over tl.^e child, of the man over the 
^omau, of the ruler or the ruling class or power 
ver the ruled, of the State over the individual, 
‘he chili was iu the aucicnt patriarchal idea the 

G3y4-8 . 


live property of the father : he was his creation, hi 
production, his own reproduction of himself; th 
fatiiei, lather than Oud or the univer.sal Life or i 
place of Ood, stood as the author of the child^ 
being; and the creator has c\iery right over *hi 
creation, the producer over his manufacture. H 
hud the 1 ight to make of him v^hat he willed, an< 
^not W'hat tiie being of the child really was within 
to train and shape and cut him according to thi 
parental ideas and roar him according to hi; 
ciwn nature’s deepest uceds, lo bind him to tb 
paternal career or the career chosen by the pareti 
and not that to which his nature and capacity anc 
inclinfl,ti'^« pointed, to tix for him all the critica 
turning-points ol his life even after he had reachec 
niatuntv. In education the child was regarded no 
us a soul meant to grr>w, but as brute psvchologica 
stul’l to be shaped into a fixed mould by the teaclusr 
VVe have travelled to another conception of th( 
child as a soul w’ith a being, n nature and capacitlci 
oi his ovvn who must be helped to tiiw^ them, t( 
lind himself, to grow into their maturity, into i 
fullness of physical and vital energy and the utmon 
breadth, depth, and height of his ciiiotioual, hii 
intellectual^ ami lus spiritual being. So too thi 
subjection of woman, !lie pn»perty of the man ovC 
the wom?in, was once an axiom of social life anc 
bus only in recent times been clfeclivcly challenged 
So strong was or had become the instinct o 
this domination in the male aniiiial^ iimii, that evei 
religion and 'philosophy have h;id to sanction it 
very much in that foimuhi in which Milton expressei 
the height of masculine egoism, “He for God only 
she for God in him,”-—il not actually iiylecd for hia 
in the place of God. This idea too is crumbling int< 
tile ilust, tlioiigh its remnants sti'J cling to life bj 
many strong tthitacles of old legislation, continued 
instinct, persistence of Iraciitionnl ideas; the fia1 
has gone out ag«iiiist ii in the claim of woman t( 
be regarded, she to<i, as* a free Individual being 
Tilt right of property of the rulers in the* ruled hai 
perislifd bV the advance of liberty and democracy 
in*the foim of national Imperiaiism j*t still indeet 
persists, though more now by commercial greet 
than bv the instinct of political domination, in 
tcllectually* this form too of possessional egoisn 
has leceiyed its death-blow, vitally It still endurea 
Tile right ot property of the State in the iiidividua 
which tlireaten«l to lake the place of all these, hai 
now had its real spiritual consecjueiice thrown lnt( 
relief by the lurid light of the war, anrl wc ma^ 
hope/hat its yienace lo human liberty will bedim! 
iiishcd by this clearer knowledge. 


lAdian Art. 

l!i the course of a short though valuabk 
article coutributed to the Hhidustat 
Rcvicxv, which deals with Indian Art in thi 
Boston Museum oi Fine Arts, A. K 
Cooiuaraswamy, the pre-eminent art critu 
of India, gives us theff.llovviug j\istand fail 
, interpretation At Indian Art. 

Indian art embraces the distinct traditions o 
Hinduism (Hrahrianical, Buddhist and Jaina) ant 
of Islam. 

TlK? subject matter of Hindu art is hieratic am 
epic. It does not aim at illustration or record. 1 
is uot an art of impressionism, representation o 
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rif*cxprcssiL>n, but abstract ami anonymo^fs. In 
Timltlve and classic phases it unites canonical form 
rith swift serene gesture and ‘tender feeling: in 
lejradcncc it preserves an original grandeur of design, 
hough the gesture no longer felt, and the form is 
(ver-emphasired or f>ver-ornamentcd. Hindu ait 
s never intercsUMl tn the mere appearances of things, 
Hit interprets them as symbols of general ideas, 
Moreover, the true work of art is not an objept, but 
omething which springs into being between the 
irtist and the speclat<jr and is due to the activity 
)f both. In other words, the appreciation of art 
s not a question of taste or ctliics, but of creative 
magiuation. VVitlKutt this the spectator, however 
veil he knows what ho likes or dislikes, may remain 
inmoved before the most hcauiiful work: with it 
1 C will understand the significance ol the most 
iwkward and primitive work, and the meaning of 
i great tradition will be rccogui/ed even in decadent 
examples. 

An ari.of ideas eauuot be judged by standards of 
rerisinillitude: it must be approached as expression, 
rherc is no such thing as “accurate drawing," but 
hat drawing is liest (as Leonardo says) which licst 
jxpresses the passion that animates the, figure. We 
tiust look then for truth of feeling and ipovcmcnl, 
ratbfer than for scientific knowledge of perspective 
ind anatomy. To appreciate art in this way as 
rxpression, however, deinuuds a knowledge of what 
s to be expressed—a knowledge which the contem¬ 
porary artist is free to take for granted, but which 
:he student of an unfamiliar art must either possess 
utuitivcly or take some pains to ‘aetjuire. To 
ippreclalc «auyihing more than the superficial 
:bariii of Hindu art, therefore, demands a certain 
itudy of the ideoip it exists to express. These jdeus, 
being primarily devotional and philosophical, are 
lomewbat remote from the tendencies of modern 
life. 

It shotdd be observed that while Indian art can 
be classified as Uruhmanical, BucKlhist. or Jaina, 
these are sci^tarian names, and not disUuctious ot 
style or pgriod. 

Early Huddbisin could not and did not inspire 
an immediate expression through art. Developing 
into a cult, however, under Asoka (272-1^,32 B. C.) 
Buddhism adapted popular Indian art to edifying 
ends: but the Buddha himself is fcpresented only 
by»- symbols. A little later the growing .‘5])!rit of 
[jevotiem in the development of a p<»pular religion 
ed to the creation of anthropomorphic images as 
intermediary objects of worship. The t*ypical Btiddha 
figure, evolved already in the second century B. C., 
is that of tt contemplative figure scaled in the tradi¬ 
tional Indian posture with crrwsed legs and steady 
a:azt\ “like a flame, in a windlbss spid tliat does not 
flicker:" this must have presented itself to the Indian 
imagination as the only possible form in which to 
image One- who- had- attained- to* Perfect-Wisdom. 
Standing and reclining images were soon added, in , 
which there are certain elements of Western origin. 
This Western (Orueco-Roman) element is most 
conspicuous ,in the abundant Duddbist drt (1st 
to 3rd century A. D.) of the Gandhara provinces of 
the North-West frontier. The pjrely Indian types 
are characteristic of the south and of Ceylon. * ' 

Kajput painting is the HindUi art of Rajputana 
ind the Punjab Himalayas of which surviving 
examples range from the IGth to the 10th century, 
rhls is a descendant of the old linear and national 
•chool of mural art represented]at Ajanta, but greatly 
uodlfied in theme and scale. Its subjects are drawn 


from epic anij, contemporary vernacular poetry and 
Brahmanicul theology : but most characteristicalh 
perhaps from the cult of Radha and Krishna, when 
human love in all its phases is interpreted as as 
hnage pf the history of the soul of man (typified it 
Radha and the other milkmaids ui au Indian Arcadia] 
pursued by^ the divine lover (Krishna, the herdsmas 
avatar ol Vishnu). These themes afford the artist 
and poet, whose work is so closely related • as to b« 
hardly separable, with abundant material drawt 
from essentially Indian life—the home, the village 
the cow’sheds. ritual, riverside, and spring avals : 
all which is interpreted in the sense oK a' apiritaa! 
draiqa. Perhaps the most attra'ctive cxoraple*of tin 
idyllic art is a picture of Krishna disguised as milk 
maid—otic of the many devices he employed to eflccl 
his-meeting with Radha, “makinjf Ilimsclf as wi 
arc that we*may be as lie is." Even the smallest o 
the Rajput drawings are designed on the brbac 
scale of mural art, almost devoid of ^modelling 
while the actual relation to mural painting, which i\ 
the real foundation of Rajput art, is still more evidcni 
in the large cartoons of Radha and Krishna dancing 
A series of illustratiops of the Marriage of Nala am 
Dam/iyanti exhibits the wonderful charm of sweetnesi 
that never becomes sentimental. Another favouriti 
theme uf Rajput art is the,,Rag-n/a/a or Garland o 
Musical Modes (the “Ragas" and “Raginis” h 

Moghal painting (formerly calV*d Indo'Persian) 
although unmistakal)Iy and definitelv Indian, derivei 
to some extent from Persian traditions. It form 
a brilliant episode in the history of itjdiau art, thougl 
it diverges from Hindu sentiment In as much as it i 
definitely ^ and exclusively secular and realistic 
interested in the study of individual character am 
the representation ol contemporary events. In tbes 
respects it resembles the late Renaissance art o 
Europe, rather than any purely Asiatic art. It owe 
its existence entirely to the patronage of the Mugho 
emperors (the “Great Moguls”) and especially Akba 
(ir>ofMG05) and Jahangir (1G05-1G28), both ofwhoi 
gave lavish cncouragevient to court planters. It i 
eclectic, and combines Persie.n, Indidn, European an< 
even Chinese elements. Under Akbarit'is still strong!; 
induenced by the Persian school of Bihxad : it attain 
its most characUnstjc dev^]>ment and fulles 
strength under Jahangir—becoming overripe in th 
time of Shah Jahan and declining under Auraogzet 
It din*‘rs from Persian painting (which was alread; 
decadent in the 17Lh century) in t|?at it is, althoogl 
still associated with calligraphy, far less dchriitel 
an art of book illuininatioii than Persiaf* art; i 
diflers, too, in its greater actuality and its represer 
tatioi), no longer of epic themes, but of "what w 
have ourselves seen and heard."** 


* The Transmutation of Money. 

In an excellent article appearingf ii 
East and West for September H, L. S 
Wilkinson discusses the economic effects o 
the war and points out the rc-adjustraen 
of money that must follow in order t( 
save the world from utter bankruptcy 
The writer discusses his subject with a frei 
and unprejudiced rain^, and his conclu 
sions are rational and humane just as the; 
should be. We draw the serious attentioi 
of our readers to the following extracts : 
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The longer the war lastfl, and the bigger iiie war* 
DJll becomes, the more clearly loom forth two conclu¬ 
sions • 

First, that no economist of the orthodox schools 
has any idea how the huge bill is to be paid, • 

Second, that the one and only way to pay the fell 
will be to abolish the private ownership* of money 
dttLof all important industries and enterprises. 

ownership of anything which belongs to 
the lue of the nation as a whole, and without which 
that life is restricted and interfered with, is manifestly 
an^ wrong. Articles of general need, 

or of pational use, jnust be sold at a fixed pticc by 
the State, and the monopoly of the supply of* such 
articles must be removed forever from private hands, 
n ( Th^ day of the dolniuution of the ^npitaiist is 
over, and the hawking of stocks and ^hares will, 
soo;ier or later, die a natural death of inanition, 
paral 3 *sed by the war’s cohissal taxation of capital) 

People « who say that money is not really 
disappearing, as it still remains within the pockets 
of the war'.workers, are* deluding themselves with a 
false idea of'what money is. Money which will not 
move is as valueless as a railwuy wagon which lies 
for ever on a siding. Money only has value when it 
has the powxr wovcwcui. In this respect if is like 
energy. Money which is parah'sed by an exorbitant 
or imposstide tax will not move. It will have h)Sl 
its potential. Money is kept moving now by the 
illusotV credit of the British Government. That credit 
wilMast just so long as the Government asserts its 
rights over capital. But the luoincnt the capitalist 
asserts his counter clairn.s that credit will disappear 
into thin air, and with it will disappear* the move 
ment of capital itself. 

The nationalisation of capital must take place 
along with the nationalisation of ail the other needs 
of the nation, such as land, food, coal, railways, gas 
and electricity, shipping, itnplen/cnts of war, drug.s, 
stimulants, and so on. All existing rights in those 
articles must he purchased bv the State, and all 
future entdrprij^s undertdketf by the Slate after 
careful estimate by State* ofHcials of •their financial 
soundness. 

Ft)r a.fixcd unvar|’ing sum mile of railway, 
or per kilow'att of clectricilyf any one should at all 
times be able to conuuaiid the service of railway 
travel or electric power, and similarly any one should 
at times be able to commaiid the services of capital 
at a fixed rate of intcre.st. No one shou'd have the 
right to rptrict the natural flow of money by with¬ 
holding capital, nor to force up the price of money, 
nor should any one be allowed to compete for its 
service by offering more than the national rate of 
bjterest. Joint stock enterprise might or might not 
be allowed to continue, but if allovverf, ft could only 
be within State* control, dtid subject to State 
purchase after a fixed term of years. But probably 
joint'stock enterpri.se shorn of the hope of extrava¬ 
gant paofits (for all such profits should be annexed 
by'the State), would languish, and a good thing 
too! And with it would go all the machiocry of 
credit whi«h Id spite*of it.s scorning help to business, 
is really an unmixed evil fron\ a national point of 
view.’ And with this false fabric of credit, luxury, 
gambling and parasititftn in all its various forms 
would disappear, and Society would re-organise 
Uselfona healthy cash basis. 

All this will come alwut naturally as soon as the 
world wakes up to the fact that the private owner¬ 
ship of the means of exchange, now held by banks, 
is wrong, just ns the private ownership or natural 


sourc^is of energy, or of human labour, Is wrong, 
bringing as it does wealth to a few at the expense 
of much greater Jols to the nation as a whole. 

The curse; which has strangled the life of the 
world hitherto, has been the private ownership of 
cajutal. The labour of honest nieu has' been preyed- 
upon by financial betting rings, .sharks and parasites, 
Vho have played see-saw with prices for their own 
ends, antil legitimate buying and selling has become* 
Impossible. 

The longer the war lasts, and the bigger the bill 
grows, the more certain the doom of capitalism be¬ 
comes! Ntjl all the resources of the British Empire 
will suiVicc to create the wealth which will pay the 
interest on eight or ten thousand millions, which 
will be the amount of our debt when we have finally 
cleared up the mess, disbanded the armies, pensioned 
widows and orpluans, provided for the cripples, and, 
rc-slarted the industries, il those industries arc to be 
made over to the greedy hand.s of capital. The mere 
promise to hand them back would bring flie nation 
face to face with bankruptcy in a week ! Steam for 
the ship of State could not be got up. Motive power 
would be wanting and if appliedi by force, strikes, 
bloodshed, -aud civil war would be substituted for 
infcrnalii'tual carnage. . 

In one way, and in one w’ay only, will the poten¬ 
tial energy of money be restored. When capital bears 
the bunlen which it is now evading and shirking, 
then the tide >vill turn, and the oatiAn will realise the 
true path of duty. A large share of the war-bill will 
possibly* be *joIuntarily wiittcn off by those who can 
most aiiord to bear the loss. Interest on war-stock 
promised when the loan was raised wi>l doubtless be 
paid, but interest afterwards will be fixed at pre-war 
rates. The nation wdll gradually ^ learn the limits 
^ithin which private gain is a good thing, and be¬ 
yond which it becomes a crime. Above all it will be 
felt 'that tile first duty i« to the workers, to those 
whvi suffered hardship and misery owing ^to wrong 
couditiuns of 1‘rfe before the war. Never more must 
they be alioweil to want the primary necessities of 
life, clothing, shelter, honest woik free fro^u fear and 
care, education, leisure and the pleasures of art and 
love—in fa(^t the full scope to develop naturally and 
freely to,the utmost that nature intends. 

This will mean the abolition of all slums and 
sweating dens,•and the nationalisation of the land, 
and will be a gigantic task. But nothing wiA be 
impossible to the nation when il has once made up 
its njind tha|: the old conditions arc horrible, mon¬ 
strous and obscene, and arc not to be suffered for an 
instant longer than can be helped. And such an 
awakening of the nation’s conscience is Inevitable, 
once this war is finishjrd. 

Once the accursed inoulms of jjreed and gain in 
removed from our own home-land, it will be removed 
from ti^e uttermost bounds of the Empire as well. 
Freedom will not tolerate anything but itself any¬ 
where within the limits of Britain’s sway. The new 
life of Brotherhood will burst asunder all bonds of 
ci>loiirK)rciced, and the new generation of Britons 
will laugh to tliink that their fathets could have 
tolerated such fuljle and anliiiuated pretence and 
‘snoblitry. 

The ferment of this new life will penetrate India 
too, and she wlU awaken from her long sleep, and 
destroy her prison of caste and scx-domlnation and 
the iniquitous tyranny of the moucy-lcntler. 
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The Secret of a Literary Education*. 

I 

P. R. Krishnaswami points out the 
wfiich leads to ttie attainment of a literary 
education in the pages of tlic Indian Edu¬ 
cation for September. This is what he^ 
says : 

A literary course is difierent frotii a course in every 
other branch of knowlcilxe in ihal it is more or less 
in indefinite sphere of knowledge. Speaking com¬ 
paratively, while there is for nil only one method of 
hi other branches of knowledjre, in liter¬ 
ature alone is it possible for the individufd to have 
his own peculiar path of prcjf^ress. Literature is the 
noble cipression of ideas, fcelinps and moods, and 
these ore <il endless raiiKc. I'ntrancc into the realm 
of literature can be enected siicccssfull v only when the 
Student lipids ndecjiiatcly n fleeted 6(»mc idea, feelin;? 
Ot mood with which he is in synijiathy because it is 
In some measure also his own. Tlic pursuit of litera¬ 
ture is painful only till individual taste is gratified 
and after that progress is pleasant and easy. J>ery 
man possesses in himself a latent susceptifjility ttj the 
beauties of literature and in varying degree's even a 
power of literary exprcssi(7ii iUit it nerds a con¬ 
genial spark to light it, and this is not forlhcoiiiing in 
the case of many.^ 

One fatal error in imparting a literary education 
is the emphasis of litcrarv form at the expense of a 
rich development and ar<|uisitif)n of idins by the 
youthful iniuj^. The first reijuisite in a lifcraty edu¬ 
cation is the provision of freedom of study and L«» a 
:crtain extent ol^ pui.suits. Sinli fiecdoiu must of 
:*oursc include facilities for contact vVith learned'and 
intelligent teachers of diverse habit of mind and m«»ro 
ispccially with libraries O'ell erivippcd with the 
largest variety of the liest^books. 

It will le pcn’civeil that many of them did not 
attain to their Iiterar 3 ’grealue.**s tiy following faith- 
Plilly and rigidfy any professedly educational coursie. 
Chaurer btvame a page in the royal household when 
tic was seventeen. Sliake.speare left school at Ihirtccn 
to assist his father !n trade. Iten jonsort was never 
It college. He started as a luicklnvcr, became a 
loldier and was cast adrift in the streets of L(jndon. 
lUilton, it is true, was subiocted toi a mo.st careful 
ind Complete course of education at home, school and 
rollcgc, bat he achieved a greatness very difterent 
Tom what his father had designed for lyui. Huyyan 
lad only an elementary education, even the learning 
jf which he forgot later. The education of Pope was 
Host peculiar. Never in.side the regular educational 
system of England, lie was a scl[-laught poet and his 
ncthod of reading was, in his own words, “like a 
>oy gathering flowVrs in the fields jnst as they fell in 
lie way.” Wc le.'irn again that Swift was a rrbel at 
•choo! and college and neglected his studies. In the 


case op Dr. Johnson it is recorded that the best 
portion of his learning which contributed to his 
literary greatness was acquired in the two years hi 
spent at home after leaving school and beforeentcrinji 
the university. The story of his looking for apple! 
ofi one of his father’s shelves and lighting on a folic 
volume of Petrarch is very well known in literature 
Goldsmith and Burns h'ad no regular educ/itiori m 
All. Wordsworth disliked the discipline and paid nc 
attention to the prescribed courses at Cambridge. 

W c may add here the name of P '.bTndEa- 
natlt Tap^orc for whom schools had no 
charm. IJc was educated mostl3’^ at home 
by varied /ind prolific sclV-stndirs. . 

An e.sFcnifial clement of a literary education is nr 
abundant stock of learning pul by, implying a lonjj 
and familiar acijunintancc with innuincrarjlc worki 
of literature. In the cftorl to obtain u mastery o 
literary expicssion there is^nothing so useful ns 
having known varieties of concepts c.mvcycd ir 
varieties of literary exprcs.sion. The reading habit is 
piecifius in a literary education and this rcadinji 
habit is best promoted by freedom of choice of the 
cour.8c fcf studv. That IS why literature is frcijuentb 
and appropriately termed a ‘common’ and literary 
re.aders arc those who browse upon it at will. Ix 
literature more often than anywhere else a rigorous 
routine is vciy harmful, destroying in the yonlhf,u 
mind all the altraetion of litcrarv piitsuils. One bov 
is delighted to read a tale of I'eal life, a!intlier*fi 
lotuatjce, a third loves a lyric, a fnurlli a drama am: 
others s<dl an essay or a lti»^graphy. If the ideas it 
a paiticular prescribed work make n<> appeal to f 
boy’s mind, as often they do not, there is nothing 
harder and more waslelnl than forcing him to it, am^ 
what is worse, prev{;nting him Ircjin making a inon 
congenial choice ft^r his study. 

Apart from extensive reading there are tw’o otlici 
conditions of success m {i,Iiterary education. All th< 
greatest writers of hteratu»fc were* men who w’^en 
deeply intcrcsftjd in the rJoinffs find Aclinj^s oi iheh 
life. It would be hard to indicate the influences whirl 
may be brought tin Ijfar upo;\ a boy in ‘order t( 
stimulate the doing aspect <»r his life. But it may 
perhaps be noted that a dull Iccludcd, boarding- 
school life docs not provide a boy with the sam< 
opportunities aa close contact with Jhc domestic and 
coiunmnal life of his people. Next to doinf> comes 
/cc/mg. A necessary factor in a literary tile is ac 
intense self-conseiotisncss or at any rate a keen 
sensibility to all the things of the world that surround 
a ninii. This keen susceptibility ought to be so fai 
developed as to^.nake the impulse to literary expres¬ 
sion iricsistible. 4 • 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Aftiencan Literatfare. 

Out here in liulia the student of litera¬ 
ture has Ycrv scanty, if any. knowledge 
M American lifiiafun', ur present. 


Anything which tends to give us a fullei* 

and truer knowledge of the growth and 

the fine products of American literature is, 

fhoroh-rc. mo.st welcome. The article 

( 
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under review, which appears in* the 
Saturday ' Review partly serves this 
purpovse. ' Those of our readers who want 
to have fuller information on the shbject 
are referred to A History of Ai^ierican 
Jjteratirre. [Edited by W. P. Trent, T. 
Erskine, S. P. Sherman, and C. Van* 
Doren. Vol. I. Cambridge University Press, 
15s read : 

'^b^icarly‘national literature of the United States 
begins under new inlhicnces. Up to the Kevolfttion, 
intercouisc with liurope, so far ns litcrnture ,was 
#o»icern'‘d, was ota very iiuiited nature. Jiddison and 
Steele were the models which writing jn America 
proposed to itself, long alter essay writing was 
extinct here, and poetry was as belated In its 
acceptance oI new lornis and impulses, while the 
drama, though very sensitive in recording the life 
around it, did not produie anything worth preserv¬ 
ing before the Civd War, tliough several American 
plays were transferred to I.ondiii with sonic success. 
The new inlhicnces were lliose of rev(iliitio^i on 
religion, and ol the Romantic Revival on Ictler^s. 

As religion was the Anc intellectual interest ol 
provincial America, and t)ie Hil>le its main reading, 
it was in religious experimental thought that the 
intelleA found its most congenial exercise. Tims a 
W(^’'ld-wide mov^’ment found a pei'uUaitv lavorablc 
loving ground in New lingland. Alcott, Raikcr, 
and Margaret I'uller, srud in a w idei sense, Ihneison, 
the greatest name in the Aniciican Uiteriluic of the 
niiieleenthcrntnry, are names ol liuropcan reputation. 
The Romantic Revival, with Scott as its protagonist 
moulded imaginative btcriiture in prose and verse. 
Uoiigfellow and his contemporaries apart, the 
output of verse is small, and its cjuality nudiocrc. 
Uryant is the only verse writer of any account, 
and, though he has lines of haunting beauty, they are 
side by side IJnes so unmlisieal as 

, . . Why So slow, » 

Gentle and voluble spirit of ilie air ? 

In prp.se Washington Irving,, Fenimore Cooper, 
and Herman Melville are nutlA)rs ol European lame, 
the charm of whose writing, in their various degrees, 
never fails, Irving was, in fact, the first American 
writer to win a public outside his own country, 
arst because of hi*, subject matter, which won him 
a hearing not only in England but on the Continent 
but, still more for the graceful suavity of his style 
and the whimsical turn of his mind. Cooper has 
attained distinction in two directions, he has 
^w^itten perhaps the finest Indian stories in literature, 
and the best sea stoiies In the world, free from the 
ezeessed which dcjTive Marry*tl of that honor, and 
not equaled by any later writer. Ilis stories o> 
American domestic life are marred by an undertone 
of controversy, and his novels of Ivuropeau society 
are**alai()st beneath contempt. Herman Melville 
stands in a class by himself, allied on the one 
hand to Vorrow, on the other to Laurence 
Oliphant. Moby Dick^ though yo one could speak 
of It as one of the great stories of the> world, would 
hardly be given up for Hiiy other t>ook of its size. 

• Otnoo and Typcc are universal favorites: but some 
of,hi8 other works, such as il/an/i or The ConUtleacc 
A/«/i, are whimsicnlity .carried to the verge ol im¬ 
possibility. 


A Child’s Poems. 

The Liherntor publishes a bunch 
poems from the pen of Elsie Stackhouse 
the daughter of the English cxplorei 
StackhouFc, who was lostcfnthc Lusitania 
’She js, we are told, only fourteen years 
old. We like the following verses best. 

Mv Garden. 

E’en if I were in Heaven, I again 

Would come to sec my garden after rain, 

And smell the warm, wet mould beneath the grass 
And .sec the buttcithes pass and puss 

I'rom ilowers to grass and back again to llowcrs, 
And all the things in England after showers. 

Wishes 

Oh to he something else than I am— " 

(Uicud and jam, bread and jam !) 

Oh to know something else than I know— 

(I.awns to mow, lawns to mow !) 

Oh to h*)ve someone else than I do— 

(I love you, 1 love you !) 

^Recognize Russia. 

Writing under the above title in tin 
jiages of the Liherntor (New York)Johi 
Rccd has a good word for the Holsheviks 
whose govcrtimcnt is ba.scd, \ve arc told 
“on the almost universal will of thi 
RuSvSian masses.” The writer pleads fo 
the recognition of tfic Soviets^ by th< 
Allies on the following grounds. 

The saving of Russia wn.*? the Holshcvik revolutiot 
If that had not happened, the German ar.ny woul 
now be gairisoning Moscow and Petnjgrad. 

At blest the Russians were not supported by th 
Allies, aad tor that reason were forced to accept th 
German terms. Nc>t only that, but they are wholl 
abandoned nowi, and by the pressure of japan i 
Siberia, greatly weakened in tbe heroic struggle the 
are carrying on against the armed might of th 
Central Powerji. 

Fo/’ the FassintJ Soviet Govcranicnt is at ir/3 
with (Tcrnia/iv—has been .at war v^ith Germany sine 
last summer. It stands to reason that this is sc 
The Soviet ruling powers are Socialists, and as sucl 
enemies of capitalism, and most of all, enemies of tli 
German linpcrial system, the Arch-exponent c 
militant’ cunUalism. They have been fightinj 
Germany with the strongest wea^ion in the world- 
^propagaoda—the only weapon against which th 
sword is ultimately powerless. This propagandfl 
not only among the Cterman troops, but also in th 
interior'* of the country, is remarkably successfu 
Austria is ready to crack open because of it, an 
^uring ^tlie Brest-Litovsk negotiations the entir 
eastern front of the German troops was permeate 
with it to such an extent that the invading force int 
Russia had to be made up largely of volunteers froi 
western front. As for the war-pri.soners in Russii 
they are deeply infected by Bolshevism, and man 
thousands of them arc enrollfd in the ranks of th 
Russian Red Army against their own peoples. 
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The Kod Army Is rapidly being organized—as 
,enine says, "not for defense of nationalistic interests, 
r Allud aims . . . but to defend the world's Socia- 
isrti ’* I* 

The latest moves of German diploinacv indicate 
ha*t the Imperial tTOvernment is not at all anxious 
o attempt the military invasion of Soviet Russia. ^ 

But just as the Soviet Gi^vernment considers the 
lerman Imperial Government Us worst enemy, so 
Germany well knows that Soviet Russia on her 
lank i.s mortal lo her military autocracy. By every 
neans, by commercial and financial prcssuie, by 
apturinq: the food-supplying countries of the ^South, 
kTiimny is attempting to destroy the Soviets. At 
.he time of the advance into Kusaia, frince Leopold 
if Bavaria, in an army order, said, '‘Our aim is not 
inncxation . . . but the restoration of order and 
iupprcssi(tn ofnnarchy threateninj^^ to iiil'cct liuntpt." 
\nd if thivS ‘‘restoration of order and suppression of 
inarchy”,can be accomplished by Japanese inlervcn- 
don, so much the better for Germany. Pur Gennany 
fears not military force; she fears not a Japanese 
irmy in Siberia, nor a bourgeois republic in Russia 
—whose power of propaganda among German 


troops'would be as limited as that of the French 
Republic. Soviet propaganda, incredibly contagious, 
is the only thing that Germany fears. Anted recogni- 
tiionofthe value ot Soviet propaganda would be a 
blow a{ Germany. 

' The Soviet Government of Russia is there to stay ; 
U is based on the almost universal will of the 
Russian masses. At tH'c prescut moment it is being 
attacked on one side by the Germans, and on the 
other side l)y all sorts of bourgeois and reactionary 
movements based on the Japanese in Sibeiff :. The 
threat of active, serious Japanese 
sides,, hangs over it bke a ‘storm-cloud. 

(k'utral Russia was famine-stricken in the past, food 
coul^i be got either in Ukraine Ktt in Siberia Now the 
Germans have Ukraine, and counVer-rcyolutionai^ 
hordes are* over-running Siberia. Russia is being 
starved from both sides. Its ability to make tyar 
on Germany is crippled by this and by ,the possible 
necessity of making war upon Japan. 

Soviet Russia will not re-enter the war, as an ally 
of Uif Allies ; it will defend itself against the capitalist 
world. 
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» ExGLii^n. 

TiiK Trkasukr ok 'IUk Magi : A Stviiy of tuf 
Mooekn /oRoisTKiANisM hy/.ims Hope MoiiJloiJ^ 
n. J.'iU. {/.omlon), e/i\^e/e. Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford VnivetsiJy Press, • 

To those ♦who are interested in Zoroastrianjsm 
the name* of Ur. Montton, the author of the "Parly 
Zorostrianism" (Hibliert Lectures for 31)12), is not a 
new one. Hois reputed for his writings on/his subject. 
The account of his unfortunate death as relfwtcd in the 
foreword is really very pathetic and it is to be much 
regretted that he could not survive t/> .«ee his present 
vollmc in printed form. Ilis present work is divided 
into two bookvS, in the first of which the author after 
describing in some detail the contents^of the Avesta, 
has traced the gradual development of the rt^igion 
preached by /arathustra during the various periods 
of its history, beginning from the (lathus to the 
later Avesta ; and in the second, he has criticised the 
religion and the modern comniunity of the Parsis in 
their various aspects as Dr. Dhalla has done in the 
last chapters of his excellent work "The Zonmstrian 
Theology" though from different point o! view in 
many cases. The book under review forms one of , 
the volumcH of the Kcli^iovs (JuCi^t oi India Series 
edited by Urs. j. N. Farqulmr and H. 0 Griswold, 
who have vei;y frankly and clearly stated at ■fne very 
outset the two motives by which the writers of the 
series are governed in their work. i One of these two 
motives is as follows in the w’ords of the enitors ; 
“They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the 
side of Christianity in such a way that the relation¬ 
ship may stand out clear. Jesus Christ has become 
to them the light of all their*seeing and they believe 
Him destined to be the light of the world. They are 
persuaded that sooner or later, there agc-Iong quest 


rrf Indian spirit for religions truth and power wdl 
find in Him at once its goal and a new starting 
print..."And so Dr. Moulton concludes hia present 
work with the follqwing observation : "Parsis them¬ 
selves being witness, the possession of a high ideal ol 
religion in the Gathas has lud availed to make fhem 
a religious people."- A,nd they have bq'ii found not 
to have resented "the. Chriftian speaker’s (Dr. Moul- 
tin's) plea that their own Prophet and the act 
of their ow’ii Magi in the olden time point un¬ 
mistakably to Christ ns the Ct own of then ancient 
faith." Thus according to him "the conspicuous 
failure” of their religion "speal^ eloquently of tlic 
supreme need of man" and evidently, that man is 
no other than Christ! Yet there are many things 
in the book which the Parsis should take into theii 
serious consideration. * 

ViDUrSIlEKHARA BHATTACHAHYA. 

A Hi.'-iTORV OF TiiR Maratha Pkoplis / 
From the Idarliesl Times lo the Dealh of Skiveifi. 
hv C. A. Kincaid, C. V. O., /. C. S., afid Kac 
'Pahadur I). P. Fantsnis. Demy Sva. tP- 3<^- 
Wi/h illuslrations and maps. Cloth Rs. (D-V 
ford University Press\ 

To study the history of the Marhattas one had t 
go to the scarce and antiquated volumes of Gran 
Duff published nearly a century ago. Remarkable a 
it is that wort is m arred by all the defects an 
blemishes that characterise every pioneer worl 
Mr. Ranade’s attempt was brilliant but fragmentar 
and tantalising. It was reserved for the collabow 
tors in the volume under jtview, to piesent, for tli 
first time, a complete history of the Marhattas wn 

played such an important part in that epoch < 
transition from the Mediaeval to the Modern histor 
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India. The genuine historic intuition of patriotic 
made has supplied the keynote to the present 
construetjon of Marhattu history. The “unrivaUed 
lUection ot Marhatta papers” by Kao liahadur U. 

Parasuis, has supplied a wealth of fresk mate' 
als. Hence we get lor the first time a work at oorc 
lorough in its survey, penetrating !n ils critical 

ht and elevating in its noble inspiration. What 
needetl to make the work a useful handbook for 
‘holars is the publication of a source-book of the 
istory of the Marhatlas, with the imporlnnt tmi- 
iijal U»^>'-wa^nls both Irom the Moslem and Mar- 
atta,archiYea carefully edited so that sober students 
f history miglit study the subject critically aiurforni 
ncir opinions independently. As it is, ibe hij^tory 
bothr^nsiructive and illniniiiuling for general read¬ 
's, i’tom the rise of the Bhoslas (ch. xii) the death 
fSivaji the great (ch xxiii). The earlier chapters, 
rhere the authors are merely summarising the results 
f the wo.'ks of other scholars, arc hailing, conven- 
ional and lacking in Irrshness of vision and inter- 
retatioQ. A separate <.Uapter, describing and dis- 
issing in detail Sivaji’s noble polity, illustrating the 
)nstrucLive statesmanship ot ;hc great king, would 
Iso have been welcomed by every student of Iftdiau 
istory. , 

WvKREN Hastings in Benoxt. 1772 -: 774 ,//v 
M. K. Moncklo}uyones. With appendixes of hliher- 
0 un^uldlshed documents Votume IX. laiS. Svo. 

(}). Pp. XVT 4-/60, imth (ica portraits and a 
'iftp. i2s.bd.net. [Oxford Cnirersiiy f/ess). 

The world ot controversy raging roup«i the figure 
f Warren Hastings lends a sort ot a legendary charm 
o the personality of the fir.st Governor of Bengal. 
Carefully careless selection of state papers, palpably 
lartizan pamphlets and “made to order” biographies 
lavc combioed with occasional studies in genuine 
ilstoricul criticism to produce impressions at once 
urious and conflicting : “Hastings, a demon or a 
Icmi'god ?”•—tli'^t was the •subject for discussion In 
he debating s^jciety of Anglo ludian cr^ics for a long 
leriod of time. Then came a period of pseudo- 
icientific^ presentatiOjP of Flastings’ history and the 
larading of ‘state papers' erpl'aming away every 
niscalculation and misconduct of Hastings. Thus 
:he very humanity of this highly human merchant- 
governor has been explained away ! 

This human sidc.of Hustings, with all I is strength 
ind imperfections, has been sought to be depicted by 
^Ir. Jones'in liis valuable monograph. The extremely 
Human struggle of Hustings with tlic vulgar opp ^r- 
unisni and planless, heartless exploitation of his 
iwiglish contemporaries has been vividly described, 
ills constructive statesmanship in reorganising the 
Rcvcaae and Juficial admii/.stration, his genuine 
sympathy for the poor persecuted peasants and hU 
lirm 4falth in the capacity and potentiality of the 
native 4 »opulation—these, according to the author, 
wtfrti the distinguishing marks of Hastings, the 
Kmpire-buildcr. The enthusiasm of the author in the 
subject is jynuiiie and his interpretation refreshing. 
Had he but surrendered the orthodox Auglo-Indian 
:heory of infallibility^ his stmfy wiould have been 
nore'sound and complete from the standpoint of 
sober history. 

Kaluan. 

The Sacred uooks op the Hindus. 

(?) Volume ;rvii. Part u Matsya Puranam. 
Chapters 1-128 pp.^xv-^^boArCVU (Nos. 7p-<iV. 
January to June 


(if) Volume xvil. Pari ii. Matsya Puranam, 
Chapters 12()-U)8% pp. joo. (AVy. 88 go. Oct. 
to December .sgtiP). Price Rs. .^‘8. • 

(Hi) J'idume .vvii. Paitti. Maf.ya Puranam. 
Chapters rgg {Nos January to March 

Pp. 20i-^^jo-\-.\'vii l*r}ie Rs. p8. 

Thl* whi»le hook has b‘'en translated by a learned 
Talukdar of Oudh. Tlic translation is very close to 
(lie original. 

Tile first part of this book was reviewed in the 
Modciii Review ofOctoIifi, lUKi (p. 

Tbc*book is an important puliliculion. It is one 
ot t)ie oldest Puraiias and should lie studied by the 
stmlcnts of comparative mythology, sociology, 
Folklore and religions. There are ten appendices 
(KKi pages) in the boidc. Tlic'ic are very learned and 
valuable and are indispeusalile to stuilents of the 
Futanas. 

Maiiksitchandra liIIOSlI, 
RENiiAlJ. 

I have read with plca-^ure Mr. Sureiidranath Das 
(lupta’s Tfittvaknihn, a Bengali brochure which 
seeks to*givc, in simple Ueiigali,, some idea hfthe 
quest ot Trulh, as it was conceived from the stand¬ 
point of Iliinhi Fliilosofihv,—in the fashion of th< 
I’eople’s Hooks thal aic in vogue in Jbiglish and othei 
Occidental hti?iattires. The brochure is written in at 
easy conversational style, which however has e 
verve and .£;low ot its own. To interest the man it 
the street in abstract speculation must seem to b< 
a well-nigh luipeless task, but Mr. Das Guptt 
has succeeded in ilivesting himself of.all technicalities 
and ‘this little book is an indication of what migh1 
lie (lone in Bengali literature in the way of an elemen 
tary literary treatment ol philosophic ideas anr 
problems i may express aJiope that the writer wil 
puisue his experiments iu this line, which-is a highly 
iuteivstiug, and promising one. 

BhoIKni)«.anatu Seal 
Gl^f.VKATI. 

J.NATi S[U)!iM<.N\ (), bv Shhula. 
Champay Phiinji and JPihidhar Hariram Bhimji 
of Cutch Net) a, printed at Lady Northcoli 
Hindu OrpliMiaye. K. Sailor /'rcss, IJomoay 
Paper Cover pp. 108. Unpri ed 

Tht writerj/of this small book hail from Cutch am 
belong to a cominuuity known for its orthodoxy 
The evils of the caste sy.stem, liow'ever, have so pro 
mineiitly been impressed uimn lliem that they' hav 
been moved to put down their tlionghts on paper 
niiu the bof>k deserves be read m.!>re tor the spiri 
it typifies than for anything else. Wc are sure th 
racy language in which they have exposed social evil 
would help their oliject most. 

Pkxnava ManjaRi ; PkBM GITA TPII’*! 

by Padrakar, printed at the Sayaj 
Vijaya Press^ Haroda. Ittustraied Paper Cove 
mpp. Unpriceit (igiS). 

This dainty little book is in its get-up in keepin; 
with the subject tfcat it has rhapsodied : “Love i 
God : God is Love." This is the young versifier’ 
text : and he Has let himself go unrestrainedly 

I^ove (tr it^ made to do duty in every stanza of thi 

book of verses ; and not everywhere successfully. 
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SriMYtfNi Kanghhitmi 

'a/ Chhdhxv\tm Bhafi, priuit d atHhe 'Uranihodaya 
AhmcdahxuL Cl<dh hound, pp. Price 

V(. J-S o {^j()iS), *■ 

The practised pen of Mr. Uhatt has clothed a very 
rite subject with jjreat iiitcre.st on account of th^ 
,’ay in which he has approached it. The ffrcat 
ccessity of educating our women and the real held of 
heir w<»rk arc so vividly impress-d by him on the 
aind of the reader, ninl so ]>leasunlly too, that if the 
enders happen to he w'omen, they are sure to take 
he lessons conveyed to thorn to herat. ('oinhay Tde, 

•B passed in il.s Chit\vL< and A/a/.vs by its hundreds of 
?niale inhabitants is capable of beiriK diverted into 
seful channels, and the writer shews one ol the wavs 
u which it can be dune. 

Manav Shastka Skriks Nti. j. (^sf^ 

/)' GinUmr- 

ai Govwdji Miditu, puntid ai the I’idvouxi^ar 
Jamna<^xir. Paper Cover pp. i(>. Prue A.s. 4 . 

Uydntense study aiifl practice Mr. O. J. Mehta has 
pecially qualified hinisoll to write on tlie snbiect of 
*hreii<»h>^v. This small pampliKt is hut introduc- 
ory of his Inrprer w<irk on IMircnolu<^v, wlitoli is yet 
insurpnsBod in (Aijarati. To those vviio*are interested 
ri the subject, no bettor ^iiide can be had, in our 
anguage. 

K. M. J. 

Sansfcrit. 

Sanskrit Hajmakca or tkk Rovm, Ro\i) t/) 
Sanskrit Grammar Voi., I hy^Mv. Kojuram K, 
'haAri, P(\r;es trice /o. 

This is a companion reader Im llh^ridarkar's 
ianskrit seri^. Whatever the merits of Dr. Sir R. G. 
lhandarkar’s two San.skril Boohs used as te\l'l)u<7k8 
11 mo.st of the Oovcrnnient High Schools in the 
lombay Presiilcncy may be, the grave defects they 
losses are (1) that they convey instnictioil to begin- 
lers of Sanskrit Grammar through the medium of 
Juglish, whicli is as new to the learners as Sanskrit. 
[‘h« result is tlnit students understand neither 
anguage and mostly rely on memory in learning rules 
ifgrjimmar without understanding their meaning 
ir application. (2) Too many details aic given al)out 
he changes the words undergo in their formation, 
lo that even teachers pity tht lot of boys wliose 
)owcr of retention is-, thereby unnecessarily taxed, 
ieithcr of thc.se'defects is curevl by the book under 
eview which profj^sscs to having made the w'ay of 
:he learner. If memory has to be taxed any way, 
why not in the name of Heaven lax it in IcaVning by 
'Ote ready-made forms of Sanskrit WMirds rather 
dmn in learning their formations ? Considered from* 
.his practical point of view the book cannot be said 
Lo bo a success. « • 

V. G Ai'tr. 

f 

Marathi. • 

SVVAMJ ViVKKANAND YANCliE CHARITRA OR 
IHB Like ok Swami ViVEKANiND, VOI.. V by the lute 
Mr. B. V. Phiulkc. Price i f. as. ttiblisher — Ratu 
Tirtha Karyalaya, (jir^aon^ Bombay. 

The fourth volume of this series was noticed in 


this Review dast year. The present volume has 
mdanclioly interest for its readers In as much a 
its author Mr, Phadke, a promising Marathi write 
and devoted admirer of Swaraiji, died lately, leavini 
the woik of completion to his friend Mr. Maudlili 
who has closely followed the line laid down by hi 
departed fi'iend. The work is a creditable pcrfoi 
inancc. . 

t 

SAIjANr.AIi ANI» SaMAR'IIIA RaMDAS hy iili 
CuC. lihaic, Professor Fergusson College, Poout 

tage^ ijy. Price 2 J as. ^ 

It,is an interesting and thoKghtful publication 
It consists of three parts, the first of which is devotei 
totl-c descriptiim of interes*,ing experiences of th 
rmthor in fiis tiip on bike to the historic plaf 
Shjjangad, «5anctified bv the residence of the Sain 
Ramdas. The second part of the book gives 
succinct summary, with profuse c|uotations, of th 
Saints’ iiiimortul JIisoIkmUi, and tlie Third par 
wliich is of a controversial nature refutes one long 
prevalent belicl about the relation between Ramda 
and Sliivaji, the founder of the Maratha Ihnpire. 1 
is believed by the geifcralitv of Marathi readers tha 
the 'inspiration for founding the Maratha Bmpir 
came to Siiivaji from Ramdas, and assiduous attempt 
have been made liv eeita'u writers to instil ani 
confirm this belicl without having any undoubte 
proof of histotif/il document in tfs support^ I’ro 
Hhatc has assailed their position with boldness fron 
the vantage ground oi a newly discovered leftc 
wiitten ill 1072 which unmistaUeahlv proves tba 
Shivaji had the first interview with Riundas in tha 
year and not in lOGS or ut some earlier time as i 
alleged hv some people. The proof is so convincioj 
that it must now lay the^lust of the controversy fo 
all time unless some more reliable evidence to th 
contrary is fortliconiing. 

It is ii matter of niuch regret that the author ha 
not shown an eipially good sense and discriininalioi 
ill drawing inferences frpm Dasahodh iihout the relf 
lions of Ramdas with otlgir saintiJ of hia lime a 
well as abode the mission of Ramdas* life. Tha 

Ramdas tried lo dissuade the people fror 

the wnirship of VithoBa and to win them over ti 
the worship of liis favourite ...deity Kama is a 
allegatftm which is hard to substantiate Neithe 
history nor tradilion supports it. That a sage lik 
Ramdas could entertain any tte least animosit 

against Vithoba, the deity of the or sho^ 

partiality for the Brahmin caste at the expense < 
other castes is to ascribe a too narrow vision am 
insularity lo ^he saint which is hardly credible. 

The book, on the whole, is rjuije a welcome addi 
tion to the present djfy Marathi iiterature and wi 
lerve to awaken in Marathi readers that faculty c 
discernment which is a necessity In these days!. It i 
a good proof of the growing historical sense amon 
Marathi writers. 

V. G. Am 

I ^ 

Hindi. 

4 

Grihadaivi by Balm &‘vraja Bhanii Vakil an 
published by Balm Jyoii Prasad, Editor of the Jna 
Pradip, Daivband, Demy^ lO mo, pp, 8 ^. Price — 

.?■ 

Books' of these types give individual views of th 
duties of females deduced mostly by practical experi 
cnee. They ardmuch better tha^ any second-ham 
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uiormatiou on the subject. All thcse^views. and the 
lints based on these are good in their wav and must 
lo a gre^t deal in the direction of benefKiing those 
jr whc>in"thcy are intended. The hook under uviow 
irouhi certainly be very useful and c«JiiMdtring ihe 
luucity of b >oks for women in Hindi it must have 
unsiderable encouragement. • 

# 

Saciiitra Aitihasik h MKU by Hobu I^ajA'uuyiy 
toenka, Pubfished by ihc Hindi Pni>tnk lOb 

lurrison Road^ Calcutta. Crown 8vo />/’. 8(). J^ricc 

',s. 

T*liese ate some ^loUccs on historical subject^ based 
nainly un some ancient writings. Things having 
iniiqu’f-rfin interest l ave been notably dealt»wiih. 
"be way in wlifch ancient books were kept by n firm 
n the year 1787 and the observations tHiercupon, are 
irteresting. A letter sent by Maharaja Ratna Singh 
ifBikartirto l^ord Atikland, the facsimile of which 
las been given and the comments thereon would he 
nnlbirly.rcadabU' The got up is excellent. 

N.iklKA I N \ M\i l*\Ki i,/'I' liifbn Cn-'ii’ i\nnh{> 
ti:o.\h and fi> be /oe/ e/ imiAitf \!Jnhiibti.i. 

'•(Kvn Sen, i'p. ieO. Ri-h'—.l' 

This is a oollcclion •)!' short biogi ajdnes* ol mm* 
iinons heroines of India. We cannot but very highly 
ommciid thcarthoron this puljlicatiun. The langu 
,ge #s flawless and the desciipttoas liespeak the 
uthor^s skill. ,Thc lives have been narrated in the 
,)rm of so many nf)veU‘ttes. It may lie a vciy suit- 
ible prize bof>k for students in girls’ schools. The bio- 
r ipiiies deal with tile live.s of Damav r iti, I’adiua- 
ali down to Nujjahan and Alialyabui. The story 
fradnuivati depicts graphicfilly the ancient glory 
f Rajput culture and moral standard. 

S\!iiiY.\T\ Ka IrniAs Pandit PrannnUi Vidya- 
iinkitr and published at the Star fres'^, Alluhiibad. 
'voren Svo. pp, l6jf Prtcc^As. r.'y 

Thisgiv^sa nociologwal *apd historical sketch of 
he way in whicii civflisution has advanced. The 
lOok is an adaptation ul a well-known English publi- 
ariun on the subjec; and it will certainly be a real 
cquisition to the Hindi LitA'aturc. TheGnnikul <d’ 
y atigri Haridwar f p w Inch Puiidii Praunath belongs 
:is made itself famous by notable publicat ions of 
ooks, the subjects of which had not been touched 
)rnierly by lliudi writers. 

BhAROTIYA StIASAN PUMilNDH S.>MlJ\NDin 
j.AiniAKAN Kl AvaidaNPATRA by Mr. Sri Prakash, 
i A., L.L.P ^ Bar-af-Lau, and published by Cyan- 
taudal at ike Lakshmi Ahimvnn /Veyv. Henaret CV/v. 

Svo pp. 2(i/* 


This ts a translation of the priiiciual portions ( 
the Reform Scheme as published in English by th 
Government, Tiic other poriions W'hicli have beei 
consideied'tu he not so in)port|fni will be pubfishet 
later t>n fry the author. I his publicaiioii in Huitii »< 
Soon n'ler the original pubhcaiioti betpeak-o ihe'ener 
gy and advent umuh z*. at of tlio^f by win m the autho 
has bten helped. Ttie translation is fdtliful aud a' 
suett a niomeiitaiy period or Indian ennstitutioa 
there is no doubt the book will piove immense^ 
useful. A list of English vocabulary of importanl 
terms with their Hindi translations and equivaleoti 
has been added. 

Pr.mmoi*h.\r Kai Kuilkhilayai Phool— 

A list of the works of the **Love and Eife*' Serlei 
published by Kumar Ucvendra Prasad, Analj 
together with notices thereim in the Press. 

Bhorman'tim. Kai Pit.tNi, published by Shreemtl 
Siinh, Shninarnn:, Dui^t^ekund^ Benares •Demy Svo 
A/'. 7^', Pnce—As,8. 

These .arc descriptions ot strange animal.s and th< 
lU'Scriptions have been suitetl to the imagination o 
infants. Hhorts luive been made to make then 
specially interesting and cntiiiaining. There •was f 
want of books like tlicse sjiecially suited to ths tastei 
of young cidldren and tlie botik will certainly remoyi 
the want. The manner of description will appeal t( 
children ai>'l the author is to 1>e*congratulated oi 
the way in which he has adopted his work to th 
iiccossary ircf|uire’uenm. Certain stories have thi 
charaetciistics of .Ivsop’s fables. ^ 

by Pandit Plan Ka^hunnfh Bhngvoai 
B A. and translated by Pandit Lafhhmidhar Vajpaiyx 
Crown Svo pp tj/, Priie-As. jo, /Published by Air 
P. N. Hatifui'dh^n. Sndashiv Pet/t, Poona, 

This is a sketch of the l.fe t»f the German Empero 
and there is apjch originality in the de-erf^tion. Mun; 
unknown features of ihe Kaiser’s life lyive been niy 
i.ited. Tlse book is one ol a series of the Vl^hwfl 
vigvanmal.a Sciirs. The get up is very rflee and th 
book is bound v\ith tluck hoard. 

ArjRAn.VM I.iNCOLX by Pandit Lakshmidha 
Vajpaiyit published by Ales'ts, Dnkhit and Dv>ived\ 
Darixi^anjy Alltphalhid. Crown S7/0. pp. Jgo, Price^ 
.-U * 

The auHior is well-known to the Hindi readers aa 
the kook uiK^r review upholds his reputation. Th 
lile of the famous President of America has been ver; 
ably narrated in it, the language and .style beinj 
good. ** 

‘ ' M.S, 


THE SECRET NAME 

• • 

[u the inscriptions left by iiia^nkind on the walls ol time I capnot find the name I seek. 
When I lay me dovwi to sleep it is that it mdy be revealed to me in mv dreams. 

When I wake in the night it is to meditate on that which eljjdes all words. 

Day bringeth the phantasms of the senses, the puppet-play against the Eternal Light. 
Vnd all we are ana do are for ever blending, as the thousand colours of far-ofl worlds 
blend into the glory of stars. 

E. E. Speight. 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


The Archaeological Departments 

I. 

The Note on the “Importance of Archaeology and 
Uity of the Publicists” { published in the last issue of 
he Modem Kevievv ) calls for some comment from 
me who takes interest in Arcliaoological work, 
'here were no Indian Superintendents nor a large 
lumber ol Indian Assistantiy hir some vears since the 
corganisation of the department in lb()l> |Uit now 
dl Assistants are Indians and oiilv half llic number 
d Supcrint«yiflcjits arc non-Indians. This docs not 
>oar nut the accusation tliat the settled policy of tlie 
teparrinent has Ijeon t(j exclude Indians. Ur. Thomas, 
he editor ol the Kpigraphia Imltea, draws a smali 
mnual honouiarium of twelve hundred rupees only 
Ic Is not the Government Kplgraphist that distinc- 
ion Is mow held by an Indian, Kao Shahib * Knsna 
iastri. The W(irk ot reediting the Asokan inscriptions 
las been entrusted for the fnst time to a competent 
ndiati scholar. Dr. Vogel is “manulacturing (?) an epi- 
^raptiist for India in Holland” not in tht'person of a 
oreigner but in that of another distinguished Imlian 
cholar now in lingland. The system has worked 
ince 1002 with this decided leaning towards the 
mploynient ot competent Imlian schdlara. And if 
C is not srtisfied vyith Hie results a large sliare of the 
ilame mnst rest upon the shoulders of his own 
ouutrymen. Archaeology is bound tube one of the - 
transferred subjects’ under the Keform Scheme. It i.s 
herefore necessary for us tr> be accurate in our inlor- 
latiou befocc any wholesale condemnation is publicly 
rouounced in the way in which “X” has done. 


May 1 be permitted to offer a few words of protest 
gainst sonjc of the statements in the Note on Im- 
lortance ol Archaelogy and the Duty ol our Publicists 
Q the October number of your Kevlew. If this Note 
Eprekented the views of any private correspondent’^ 
me might not cure to take any exception, but since 
t appears under editorial responsibility the views 
o call for a protc'it on certain points,”'particularly 
aving rtgard to the inct th.at we have all learned to 
really value your cditoiial Cnmn)^nts frm their in- 
lependence inipa’-tiality ami ,siri(T adlierciicc to 
ruth, ngainst which unfortunately some statcmcnis 
fi the Note ill question appear to me to olTeiid. I may 
ay at once that I iully agree with much that has 
cen said in the “Note” with reference to the thesis 
lUtfoiward by Dr. Spooner whicli has besn critically 
XFunined by many scliolars and pronounced to be 
intemible or at least disproved lor the present, But 
be views of no officer are quite distinct Iroin the 
naierials that he collects, which mav be interprcLcd 
IV different scholars in diiicrent ways and the value 
if the works of the archaeological department has to 
€ judged by the nature and extent,^of the matennls 
hey have been able to collect, however much one may 

• They are the views fd a correspondent, though 
hey appeared among our “Notes,” as the initial “X” 
hows.—Editor, Af. A?, 


dirter from them in the mode and manner in whic 
these materials should be read interpreted and pn 
sented. To what one takes strong exception Is th 
rather sweeping statement that since tl* 

Archaelogical Department has worltcd with no -sati 
factory results. 1 do not know if the author ol ih 
“Note” is aware ol the natu.ce and diff^ulties c 
archacologica'i work .in India and'whether ■* lie i 
familiar with the works achieved by the Frenc 
archaeological commission in Indo china and of th 
Dutch Archaeological commission in Java. If h 
knew them, he would not h.ave ventured to'oiler sue 
wholesale condeninatinii of the works achieved b 
the Archaeological Departmeht lu India. Any on 
with any slight acciuaitUancc with archaeologicii 
labours in other countiies cannot but offer prais 
for the extent and LUtput of the W’ork attained i 
India since VJ02 The works of conscrv.ation alon 
and the strenuous labour that they have entailed ar 
worthy o! the highest tribute. \Ve Indians are ap 
to undervalue the works of conservation and reistora 
tion which spell such heavy strain on the resource 
of the department and leave very ditile time o 
money to devote to works of research and excavt 
tions. If we knew the story of the .struggle for snal 
ching funds from the Finance Department we cout 
reali.se why the results are so less “satisfactory' 
than one would otherwise expect. In other couniric 
the work <if the official archaeologist is supplcmcnlei 
by the efforts of private societies, individuals am 
nnlvcrsities which finance archaeological expedition 
to famous sites and subsidize the publication of ea 
pensive monographs embodying the results of sucl 
expeditions. In this way many valuable inonogrnpli 
on archaeologfcal works in ladO'Cliiita have beei 
published by private subscriptions. The Americai 
universities have spent enormous: sums of n*-jney ii 
sending archaeologicar'inissionS to Greece, Italy 
Egypt and Crete. And if the Archo'cological Depart 
nicnt in India is not illuminated every year by man’ 
new and brilliant discoveries the fault lies not s< 
much with the Dcpurlmeut us with the resource 
at its coniiusind. Tlie materials collected ri^quirc t( 
be studied clas.sincd interpreted and published b; 
and with the help of a large numlier of scholars, eaci 
expert in his own subject, but for which nolnnd 
.are at presmit a4'*ailable. 

Nevertbelc.ss, the va,»'ious work^: of excavation 
c. li , those at Sarnalh, K/isia, Sahr’i-balul, Kunish 
kd’s Stupa, Nalanda, Tasila and Sanchi have yieldei 
“satisfactory results” of great scientific value ii 
‘iucidating the history of India. The “Note” seea*! 
to be unfair in ignoring the works rendered by tin 
Indian officers of the archa^ologicpl department. Tb 
work of Mr. Daya Ram Sahani in arranging ant 
cataloguing the Sainaih finds is of real merit. Th< 
materials collecteu by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar fo; 
the study of Mediaeval Hindu Temples in Rajputam 
is of great value. We should also be proud of tbi 
works of Rao Hahadur Krishna Sastri in the 6eld o 
South Indian Epigraphy. The writer of the “Note’ 
is undoubtedly ua surer ground when he «ays thai 
very few Indians have been associated with the worl 
of the Archreological Department and there is nc 
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doubt that the work could be greatly %uricb» d by the 
contributions of Indian workers properly trained in 
the science ol archa'olugy. The department itsdt 
seems to n^vc felt that ntu) the icceiiL association,ot 
scholars like I*rolessor Houiuprnsad (.'handc^is 'a step 
in the right direction The Ooverument KesoluMon 
of 2i}nd October 1915 for which credit is* due to the 
'cctor General was not a*respoiise to any popular^ 
agitatitm, but a spontaneous dcclarati<m of policysn 
an open and straightfoiward appreciation of the fact 
that archaeology in India could not iiroyrcss without 
the as •rTi*,nnce and co-operation of the people the 
ancient history ol which it seeks to reconstiuct. 

We arc anxiously looking forward to the day 
when the^ progress of archicology in India \y!l be 
..•»rgan*sea aiul directcU 1 ) 3 ' iiidiaiis alon •, lor however 
cfhcicntly the work iiiny be done by Uurjipcuns it will 
bt: douc in a far more clhcicnt way oy coinj)cferit 
indiauH. I nlorlunati ly public intcicst in Indian 
aicli.colog 3 ' is almost ml tor tlic present and many ot 


us are crying ourselves hoarse for Home-Rule 
still continue to display a cultivated apathy to the 
importance of th^ subject and 1 hope the “note” will 
attract the'atttntiou of our patiiots and fiublic ipen. 

The steins to feuggeht thfit there is quite an 
army of Indian cnihusiasts burning *10 further the 
t»rogress of arch;cological studies in India. How 1 
wish such suggestions were true, but unfortunately 
tlic\*are not. We have only one Jayaswal and one 
llaraprasad, but even d<'/.enF of ibeiii wdll be helpless 
without the support of enthusiastic public interest, 
and w'hat is more, adequate funds to iinauce their 
studies. 

TlTere are many points Raised in the note which 
refjuire long discussions from which 1 refrain for the 
piescnt. I shall only add that the post ol the Govefu- 
ment Ivpigraphist is being given pcriuaueutly tt» an 
imliaii ami nut to Pr. Thomas 

ttKOTIt M»K A Coon Ale 

2L'ml < VtidK 1, 1 9l> 
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, A T no oilier time in liuman history has 
economic distress consequent upon 
war been brought out in more lurid 
light than during the present world war. 
The misery'' which is experienced through¬ 
out the world shows how commerce and 
communications have made the various 
parts of the wnrld interdependent upon 
each other that economic disturbance 
in one pprt is ea'^ily linnsmilted to the 
other parts, just as the diseased condition 
of any organ of the ^hitman body affects 
the entire system. hlcstricted transport 
has dislocatco trade. Diversion of indus¬ 
tries to war requirements has diminished 
the supply of food products. Both these 
together with the greed of the opportunist 
tradesmen desirous of profiteering have 
contributed to the inllation of prices. The 
'result is that the poor and niddle classes 
are hard hit, so muoL so, in their despair 
the poorest classes have resorted to reofc^ 
lesfi looting. Want oflood products has 
litrther diminished the sustaining power ok 
the middle classes already poverty-stricken, 
so that abnormal physical conditions 
having caused an outbreak of epidemic, 
mortality also ha^ run high. All these 
sufferings would not have lieen suffered in 
•vain if they would at least open our eyes 
to recognise our ytresent economic helpless¬ 
ness and to husband our future resources. 
At such a critical juncture it may be worth 
our while to ’examine what our ancient 


Hindu civics have ordained to guard 
against *such conditions even in nonnail 
times. 

\'agnnvalkya enjoins oy the king the 
duty of fixfug the market ]jrice of goods. 
(Book I, S. 251). It was to be done 
according to*Manu once in 5 days or once 
in a fortniuht in the presence of mcrehanls. 
The ufcrcliants were bound to sell their 
commodilics at the price lixeef by the kiifg 
together with the profit alloweo for each 
commodity. It was not open to them to 
fix any price they liked. 

The margin of profit was fixed not 
arbitrarily* but with due regard i(h the 
coiiditiou of the market and tlie nature oi 
thv commodity. It also varied according 
as the produce was of iiidigenons manu¬ 
facture or ol' foreign import. The profit 
for commodities^ produmi yi the country 
itself was 5 jier cent, of the cost price and 
iO i^er cent tor I'oieign goods imported 
from othei countries (Yagnavalkya, Book 
I,S. 232). This uite of profit howevet 
applied only to cases of sales effected soon 
aftctf manufacture or receipt from foreign 
countries. If there was any l&ng interval 
between the flate of manufacture and the 
date of sale, the profit was so regulated 
as to allow kft fluctuations of the market 
in the meantime and for loss of iilcrcst on 
the capital (xMitaUsharab In the case of 
foreign goods, to the actual price was 
added the expenses of transit and toll 
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(Yaprnavalkya, Book I. S. 253). The prj)iit 
was fixcfJ hy the king at 5 or 10 per cent 
after calculation of actual price as stated 
ahoVc. 

Any merchant who in comhination with 
others inteiiMon.'.lly sold at a hiuhcr or 
lower price than that fixed by the king 
with a view to derive greater profit to the 
prejudice of others was liable to punish¬ 
ment (Yagnavalkya. Book I, S. 241) . This 
prevented not only unhealthy competition 
among merchants thcmselv'^s but also 
rendered exploitation of the trader at the 
expense of the consumer impossible. Simi¬ 


larly a/iy combination among merchants 
cither to lower or raise the price of foreign 
goods contrary to the standard .fixed by 
the state was punished. 

Such was the control which the ancieni 
Hindu states exercised over trade and 
thereby regulated the prices in the mq.rkeT; 
Under these conditions there would have 
been no scope for the cornering of markets 
or the creation of trusts which tc 

enrich the moneyed capitalists and*tc 
crush the poor wage-earning classes. 

n. Guri' R^jAh Rao. 


THE CODE OF FAVOURiTlSM 


r HE problem of favouritism is as old 
as human nature. Hvery .page of 
human history is full of it. Every 
chapter in the biogruphies of inlcrs is 
painted with its workirujs. Bverv account 
of ihe activities of political bodies furni¬ 
shes examples' of its existence. That 
quality of the human mind, namely, 
seeking after self-interest, is directly respon¬ 
sible for its growth. ' It does not require 
any array of arguments or any stretch 
of imaginntKjn to realise how favouritism 
arises. There are certain ties which bind 
men to certain classes of communities 
more than they do to others. These ties 
are of common race or origin, common 
histqry or tradition, common' ideals or 
understandings and common colour or 
civilisation. When once you identify your- 
.self with a particular class or community, 
then your interests, your professions, your 
spheres of work, your ideals and ambitions 
have a qualifie'd scope, and you become a 
qualified being. 'Your groove of action is 
narrow. The activities of your mind* are 
partial, not universal. You are a man 
of likes and dislikes. You are seeking 
after your own safety and welfare. The 
moral basis* of your tendencies and re¬ 
solutions is not wide. In occ word, you 
are selfish. 

2 . It is this state of tnan ’93 mind which 
gives rise to favouritism amongst indivi¬ 
duals and also amongst their groups and 
associations for various purposes of life. 
The guiding principle which underlies 


favouritism is the desire for sell-stabilitj 
or group-stability and self-advance o: 
group-advance. Though this principk 
remains the driving force, the objects anc 
activities of favnuritisni are many anc 
everchanging. Those which liclp anc 
promote its welfare and progress an 
preferred to those which hinder anc: 
obstruct them. It is always time anc 
place which indicate their value anc 
utility. They have no permanent valui 
in themselves. • ' 

3. It is an interesting study iu*a countrj 
like India to know the activities, anc 
objects of favouritism, and I wish to dea 
here with the rise of politically favourer 
classes, their maintenance, their value, thei 
specialities, their place in national economj 
and culture, and the difierential treatmen 
shown to them in all things of politica 
importance. 

1. India is aplaee where men have choscj 
to form separate associations for even 
different principle or mode ' of life tliej 
represent, or for every different social o 
moral religious or philosophical docLritt 
they ffdlow, or even for every place the; 
inhabit. This instinct or tendency fo 
circumscribed and exclusive life has resultei 
in the growth of a great number of sects 
castes or communal gt^oups, and consc 
quently has given rise to conflicting ic 
terests and wa^s of thought, and to i 
great difference in the level of importanc 
of each of them in the structure of India 
l)olitical life. Their past history has als< 
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ucreased or lessened their impdrtaiKC in 
his life, 

6. It Would be helpful to the discussion^ 
nd elucidation of this suhiect to cUssify* 
teoples in India according to the politick 
tpjportancp attached to them by the 
governing class. This classification will be, 
iomewhat as follows if we make two 
livisi.^ns or groups ; one that of the favour¬ 
ed; anrfVt'-^ other that of the not-favoured. 

# t 


Favoured j7roi/p. 

JL) Buropeaps (whites). 
2) Christians, 
o)- Eurasians. 

I) Mahjmedan's. 
r>) J*arsis, Jews, etc, 

G) Non-Brahnuinas. 

(7) Illiterate and un¬ 
educated (masses). 


Not-fiivoured gtotip, 

Indians (f'olourM), 
Non-Christians. 
Indian Christians. 
Hindus ^ others. 
Hindus. 

Brahiuanas. 

Educated. 


G. The sovereign power in India ?.s the 
British. It is foreign in race, language, 
julturc and afi'initics. Its centre of attrae- 
tion obviously elsewhere. Its prime in- 
lerests in Ind^ arc always those of its own 
ste-bility and perniatiencc, its pecuniary 
advantages and commercial profits, its 
[>restige and power. All that leads to 
these, all that supports these is to be 
[danned and executed. Altruistic considera¬ 
tions are secondary and inferior in 
importance. 

7. Tlic governance of India is based in 
.ill its working on a.€xe*d.policy. Political 
utility is its maxim of work. You will not 
find an even balance held between the 
peoples in India, nor an Equality of treat* 
ment meted out to them. They are tickled 
or teased, favoured or vilified, according to 
their political importance. It 15 not the 
uumeriepl strength of a eomniunity, it is 
not its professions of loyalty or its love of 
order and peace, but it is its usefulness as 
a,political weapon, it is its value as a 
political body .which determine its fitness 
to receive some favoured treatment, some, 
preferential grants and boons. The cost 
of there last may be borne by any other 
community. The determining question is 
not who pays,,but who is to derive 
advantages. The distributor is supreme. 
The 'payer is submissive.* He must pay 
without any protest or representation. 
The distributor has the right or the 
strength to enjoy the benefits or to dis¬ 
tribute them amongat his favourites. The 
payer can only raurraiir whispers fruit¬ 
lessly, the distributor doing his work 


:>ii* 

without remorse, without hindrance 01 
with impunity.* 

8 . The-truth of the above remarks will 
be borne out by a further analysis of the 
importance of each conim^unit^ as sect] 
4rom the treatment and favours it receives 
from4;hc governing body. 

9. First of all come Europeans. It is 
in their, and their interests alone, that this 
whole show of an Empire is carried on 
that the cry of a “white man’s burden” is 
raised, that this sweet talk of an Imperial 
Preference is started. Everywhere theii 
rights are far greater than those of others 
In all Governmentdepartraentstheirstatus 
power and emoluments arc high, but thcii 
responsibility to the tax-payers is*practi 
cally nil. Their words are generally carrier 
out as laws, and their actions very oftet 
taken as rights. You have to obey impli 
citly what they order. They will regulati 
ail the practice and procedure, even if yot 
are at all allowed to discuss the adoptioi 
of any principle. AH social find religion! 
laws, all commercial and industrial enact 
ments, alf political and educational act! 
will be drawn up by them. Thay are th< 
masters and 3-011 are the servants, Ulti 
mate decisions on points of law will b( 
recorded by them. The spirit of yourcultun 
must give way before their interpretations 
All places of importance, of power, prestige 
all sinecure ptaces, all posts carr 3 dng higl 
.sa\aries, all departments which increasi 
useful knowledge, which raise •status 
which arp pecuniarily advantageous an 
alloled Jlo this favoured class. The hea( 
of every institution, of every departmen 
is recruited frt)m that class. All facilitiei 
for travel, trade and tour are provided fo: 
them. Every attempt is made to furnisl 
them* comfort and opportunity so tha 
they may be able to exploit India to ther 
own advantage. All laws are relaxed ii 
their favour. Spccilil mild laws* are enactec 
in their interests. They are Acempted fron 
the AtMis Act. The Indian Penal Codt 
diminishes its rigour towards them. Th 

* Press Act does not interfere with tliei 
work.^ Law bends before them, Procedur 
and judge’s discretion furnish safety valve 
for their escape* There is no other das 
equafto them in political importance. Fo 
their cducation^fparate and commodious 
well equipped and well staffed schools will b 
built and maintained. They will rcceiv 
every kind of training, mental and physical 
making them fit for ^ good citizen’s worl 
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Voportionately very larjje grants vfould 
)e made for tlieir education/ irrespective of 
noney they contribute as taxes. Every 
me of them will be made literate. Their 
otial and" religious needs and cravings 
nil be cared ior and satisfied. I^overtyf 
vill not be allowed to visit them as fV.r as 
lossible. All reiiuircd tjualifications will 
»e easily relaxed c»r lirokeii iti order to 
nake them accommodation in well-salaried 
tosts. 

30. The ruling class considers its own 
tability, permanence and vested interests 
■o be safe and to depend mainly on 
heir ( Europeans' ) proper maintenance, 
rhc}*' must be llattered and kept pleased 
ly giviifg them greater advantages, more 
aciJities, and superior powers and status, 
'o displease them would be to destroy the 
mrpose of this political structuro But is 
he value of their maintenance for cair sake 
lo great as to necessitate all this favourit- 
sm ? Indians arc io 3 \'il to the British 
onncction in their own interests. They 
LTc able to manage many branches ()f 
Ldrainistration if onl}' allowed lo do so. 
fVhat at present is pedormed by that class 
vill be performed eijuall^’^ well by us. Wc 
ire sure and 'certain about H. Moreover 
t will be done less expensively. If Britain's; 
)urpose in India is to tram us for self- 
rovernnjent, then even if wc be a little 
uferior in our abilities and \vork', it is in 
mr interest that we should be allowed to 
:arry on* the work of the country wdthoiit 
luy interference. Hclj) UvS. and guide us, 
lot cheek us or hinder us in our advance, 
riie pampering of the European class at 
mx cost is evidently detrimental to our 
arger and permanent national interests, 
^t is a danger to our advatice in Self- 
Tovernmeut. Its existence has left no scope 
dr the development of our virtues and 
iualities. It mars our growth by its 
Jesire and bp])urtunitr' to determine the 
idministratiod and policy of our country'. 
We arc made to move only in a eirciUnseri- 
led area under constant checks and 
[imitations. There is no scope for the free 
growth of our inherent individual, and 
national tendencies and character. This 
alien element in the stwicture of our 
national activities goes against the grain 
of our culture. We arc heavii'y losing every 
^ay by being cut away from a life of 
political responsibility. Our self-respect 
rind self-confidence, two great qualities of a 
people, have suffered heavily. Thus wc 


find that at a great cost to us, in law, in 
getting posts, in the administration ol 
justice tow^^rds them, in commercial under- 
fakings and trade, in miningj operations 
and raihyays, they receive alPthe possible 
advantages and facilities in every par^of 
?ndia, for the simple reason that the 
Oovernment officers arc their kith and kin. 

11. Let us now sec what favourable 
opportunities they enjoy in comtTTcrcc and 
trad<^*. India is a great "market for the 
products of Hnropcan industries. The 
pcdjcy ol laisscz faire, the organised 
destruetitui of indigenous industries during 
the liast India Company’s regime, am) 
foreign eoniinerce and the Ihiropear. advance 
in seieatitie machinery, appliances and 
chemistry have killed the Indian competi¬ 
tion in manufactured goods and industries. 
The want of technical and scientific cdtxca 
tion, f he lack of facilities for studying at th< 
great organisations of industrial factories 
and mills have taken aw^ay Mndiaiis from 
the chief source of producing wealth 
namely industries. The possession of raw 
materials, the existence of cheap labohi 
and of Indian money in Government and 
European Hanks are only utilised 
foreign capitalists, whose profits an 
enhanced, the other factors costing less. In 
dians for want of capital, co-operation aiic 
scientific knowledge are unable to ulilist 
the richness of the materialSr and tli< 
cheapness of the !aboi* r. F6r w ant of a 
national ’government the * iniligenoui 
industries and ^foreign cc.inmerce ; re no 
able to develop ou-any sbund or progress 
ivc lines. European capiiyiHsts find Indit 
a safe market for investment and fo: 
further immense profit, the -.io-called Britisl 
capital being really accumulated in Indu 
out of abnormal profits. Their interesti 
are scrupulously secured first. They an 
encouraged^to exploit India and to rcaj 
advantages in money and comforts... Rail 
>vays afi’ord them facilities in transmissioi 
of goods. Hanks give them money on lov 
rates of interest for their industrial 'under 
takings in India. They secure big con 
tracts and earn good commission^. All tbi 
carrying trade with other countries, al 
the passenger traffic are done by Europeai 
companies. They feach directly th 
cultivator and earn also the middleman’ 
profit. Government officials who hav 
large w'orks to be executed entrust then 
to European firms. Many of the grea 
agricultural industries of India, e. g., Jute 
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Indigo, aud Tea, pour their cnoyiiou?> pro¬ 
fits iuto their pockets. Almost all the 
mining ojperations of the country arc 
carried on i^by the European comp^uicst 
Private Ralways are practically owned 
and managiCd by them. The Navy has place 
for them. The artillery is practically 
eiitrusfed to their charge. Commissions in* 
the army are still practically issued to 
thfm c.'ilY. Higher oinces ill these depart¬ 
ments are reserved for them alone. 

12. Exchange is made as I'avouralife to 
them .as‘possible, even at the t^ost ofTlie 
stability ot the Indian Currejicy a‘nd 
monetary system. Facilities for the trans¬ 
mission of money from England to India 
(ir vice versa have been tifforded to English 
incrcliants at the co.d of Indian nu)ncy and 
of unsettling the Indian treasury. 

13. Then there are * some religious 
institutions, the bishoprics ol Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras anid other places m£iiu- 
tained at the cost of the tax-payer—a 
praetjee which militates against aud 
transgresses ^ the professed principle of 
reJigious neutrality. Religious eonvents, 
colleges and schools stcarted by Chiastian 
Missionaries receive grants-in-aid tor their 
work. The activities of the Salvation 
Army arc fostered by grants of land £iad 
money. And there are many other ways 
in which this Gospel of favouritism works. 
But this is in short the code of favouritism 
applied fully to and enfoyed continuously 
by those who are first in political imiior- 
tance. 

14. Now wc shall takc^hc community 
of Christians which includes Eurasians 
tirst and Indian Christians next. Perhaps 
m their heart of hearts these people are 
not liked by Europeans, most probably 
because they imitate apishly European 
forms of dress, language, food etc.; and 

-,t.here arc other reasons also for the same. 
But this class of people are held in greater 
importanec in* political favouritism. Its 
code.embraces them more sympathetically 
and distributes favours amongst them more 
liberally than amongst the remaining 
communities. I^ook at the care taken for 
their education. They arc allowed to enlist 
as volunteers. Greater Consideration is 
shown in giving them posts. Railway 
platforms and engines arc their mono¬ 
polies, Higher police, services, Pier posts are 
becoming their preserves. Railways afford 
greater conveniences and separate com¬ 
partments for ttcir travel. Every station 


reset^ves comiortablo waiting rooms and 
makes other atjcommodatioiis for their use. 
Comparatively inferior qualifications vyill 
secure them places undreamed of by others. 
They are a counterweight against the 
political aspirations of Indians. By favour¬ 
ing ,^thera abnormally they are made 
permanent hireling.s to be used in times 
of necessity for the good of their masters. 
Their eyes are turned away from India, 
their fcntres of affection lie outside. 

15. I shall now come to the Mabomc- 
dans. There is a great gap and fall 
betweeu this community and those already 
mentioned in iioint of favouritism. They 
belong to a religion historically opposed 
to Christianity and to Christians? There 
was no love lost betweeu the followers of 
the two different but militant faiths. In 
their struggle for conversion of ‘‘infidels” 
and acquisition of territory they crossed 
swords oil many a battlefield'in every 
country for any trivial dispute. But in 
India tliey came to jiosscss ga:ater political 
importance in the eyes of a portion of the 
ruling cla«s. In the valuation of Hindus 
and Mahomedans as the ,two chief 
communities of India, Hindus were 
discarded as,less useful beisiusc greater 
i.n number, more patriotic at first, and 
with aspiratioiis centred in India and for 
India. Though now to*the permanent good 
of India the* Mahomedans have "changed 
their angle of vision and arc •following" 
practically the same lines of wopk as the 
Hindus, they were considered until recently 
to hate^IIiudus as being their inferiors and 
subjects in the past, as infidels or kafirs 
in religion. •Hence they were though^to 
be a good weight and weapon against 
Hindus in whatever the Hindus demanded 
or xtauted* to achieve. 'I he past glories 
of their kingdoms in India, their ideas dH' 
Iieing foreigners in the country, their 
western look towards Arabia *and Persia, 
iiieir civilisation, and theif interest else¬ 
where nil this w.'is calculated to keep them 
apart from the people of the country. In 
‘valuing them politically as an asset for 
the stability of the British rule they were 
thou^it to be more weighty and useful. 

IG. The education of Mahomedans is 
Vccei\ring separate care. The exclusive 
and non-natior^gl tendencies shown by a 
section of them are fostered. The militant 
spirit and turbulence displayed by some 
classes of them are not looked upon with 
disfavour so long as these flow along well 
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understood channels. In legislative coun¬ 
cils they have received separate electorates 
in. addition to their share in the general 
electorate. They arc now being given 
separate representations in municipalities 
and local boards, though great statesmen 
and loresiiihtcd patriots know that the 
principle of separate, communal representa¬ 
tion is disastrous to the development of a 
strong polity for India and India’s har¬ 
monious political future. 

17. The treatment of other favoured 
groups is similar but minor in character 
and less in importance. It is not worth 
our while to describe it here 
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Very lew will deny the truth o 
the description given above of the principle 
and workings of political favo'iiritism ii 
India. Of the many factor^ which g< 
against our national intercstsii this Gospt 
of favouritism, this reign of partiality am 
injustice are the most prominent.. If^c 
we have to know their workings so as t( 
be able to find out wa^^s to minimi^, thei; 
adverse influence. n 

Amraoti, S.^V. Punta^ibek^r. 

Perar. ' 


INDIAN WOMEN OF TO-MOKKOW 

Bv Miss Krishnabai Tvlaskar. 


E very one, specially the ' educated, 
knows that the history of woman 
has beg|in in all the great countries 
of the world. At present India may ‘not 
be great politically, but certainly she is 
a great country wl,tich has*'contributed a 
most important and solid share to the 
civilisation of the world. In sfleh a'country 
of one of'the most ancient civilisations, 
we are glad to sec that the woman has 
commenced to make and write „her own 
history. Wise and sincere workers must 
catch this time to help the cause of those 
who form the most prccidus part of 
hunianit_v- To help women is to help the 
world in various wa^^s, because; the form¬ 
ing of a happy home, a useful and healthy 
lociety, and a strong nation, depends 
ipon its woipcn. It will not be exaggera- 
ting to say that any type of generation 
we produce will take its characteristics 
according to the type of womanhbod in 
[hat generation. Now India is entering 
jpon a new era of enlightenment and it 
oehoYCs its women to keep with the 
times and*'avail themselves of the new 
favourable conditions offered for their 
jrogress. Training them along proper 
ind reformed lines, makingi them feel the 
rreat responsibilities that lie before them 
md the part they are called upon to play, 
vill prepare them for doing their part 
ftithfully and intelligently. By nature 


woman is very different from man, and 
though ^nan is working very hard to 
alleviate human sufferings, it is wmman 
alone who can root out these miseries 
conifdetely when she works with her heart 
and soul. 

The ignorance which prevails among 
the women of India of their own power 
and influence is the great c.bstacle in the 
way of their doing their s^aare of the 
work. The tender heart,, of a woman rs 
touched very deeply at the sight of sufler- 
ing humanity ; she readily^ gives her 
sympathy and is willing to do whatever 
she can for them. The wor4c of European 
women in the present war, in wht 9 h their 
countries arc engaged in a death struggle 
against one another, affords splendid 
example unparalleled self-sacrifice. The 
Indian woman dpcs not Iqck this spirit 
pf self-sacrifice. She shows it in even a 
greater degree, because her outlook in 
life is very different from that of the 
woman in the West. Her sweet and gentle 
nature, a very sympathetic and loving 
heart, a highly spiritual outlook of life, 
her persistency in carrying out moral 
ideas of which she is convinced, her delicate 
mind, and her remarkable spirit of self- 
sacrifice, all these qualities make of her a 
superb type of womanhood which not very 
many countries are fortunate to possess. 
But our women do not knpw their own 
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[Ualiti^Sf the influeucc they can* exert aucl 
he great position which belongs to them, 
n the ll-omc as well as in the world, 
icv-eral ofl the excellent 4]ualitics» like 
idclity, geiernsity, ike., at present iH- 
pfornied g4d misdirected, if trained and 
ised w4th discriminati<5n will form power-, 
id factors in the reform of the home as 
v^cll as^society. 

^The A/ivg snI)jection in which our wf)inen 
I ive been kept ih entire ignorance of their 
avncxceUent riualities and the systematic 
jppressum of their natural growth, have 
iulied their imagination and * they arc 
|uitc unconscious of the high mission they 
lave in dife. To them their lilc’s work 
onsists.only in wailing upon man, serving 
lini faithfully and being ready to bend at 
lis slightest pleasure. , 

With our ad vanced thinking out attitude 
ind notion regarding the relation nfman 
o man is entirely changed, and with tliat 
he relation man to woman is no longer 
he ^ame, Man and woman are two 
oinponent jjarts of one life whether in the 
i*omc, the coiniminitj^ tlie nation or the 
vorld at large. Is it right then that the 
leveloy)ment of half of the human race 
hould be neglected or halfheartedly atten- 
Icd to ? Can humanity make any real 
idvance and be really happj" while one of 
ts halves i.s lying paralysed in ignorance 
ind steeped in misery ^ If we wish that 
ndia shoulii^ make any solid and real 
>rogreps based on higher princij)les of life, 
ct her w’omen receive the fullest 

:onsideration and let ftieni come forward 
o take their right place and responsibilities. 
I'be social and spiritual health of the 
‘ountry can be only preserve I and real 
egener'*tion of India in all s{)heres of life 
vill be only achieved when her women 
vill take their proper piacc in the new 
jidia of to-morrow. We are sometimes 
empted to take some very poor satisfaction 
ti the idea that we arc educating oiy 
vowieii and are trying hard to improve 
heir lot. But the education that we have 
riven them in the past and are giving even 
it presept has done very little to enlighten 
iieiy minds nor has it^ made tluMii any 
nueh better than before.* Even this poor 
ducation has not reached all ; and wliere 
t has reached, all that it has done is to 
Lialce them only more intelligent workers 
it home and better ministers to the wants 
>f their brothers or husbands. But we 
nust be far more sincere and honest when 
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we liakc up the cause oi our women. 
Their cdueatioTj must be based on the new 
educatiomil conceptions and advanced 
methods. In India the 4:erm cdiicatibn 
means making a persmi l)ctier ^iiid m ore 
intelligent animal by the •acquisition of 
ready-made facts. The educated man t^els 
that he is more civilised than his fellow 
being who has no edncalion and that he 
will l)e able to earn better and live more 
deceiiilly. True educilion is much more 
than this. It is unfolding the mind, lead¬ 
ing out all laieni, noble and humanly 
qualities in man a-al building up his 
character. It means a clear and intelligent 
mind. Its aim is scli-exj)ressi()n through 
self-realisation. Its further aim is to 
make the man a self-sutheient being 
aiul a useful member of llic Society. Right 
cducatiop must help a man tf) find out his 
projier place in life and jjrcparc him X^o fit 
iiimselfin that position. 

The living inlerest in the social 
intellectual, religious, and p^dilieal activi- 
tic.s, which we find lacking in India, wil 
be suppliwi when our women will under 
stand them intellig<'ntlj'' and co-operat< 
with men heartil 3 \ To help lliem do sc 
the*old and defective system* of edueatiot 
of women must I)e changed and based 
afi^sh on nevver and healthier conceptions 
Their educations mus& be such as to iiiaki 
them nvore fisclnl members of tlfe society 
Until recently the ideal of ihe TnHiai 
woman had been to get married •and ^iv( 
within the four walls >f h^a* home uiiaistcr 
ing Lo,m*aifs nrcessit: w and going throngl 
the drudgery of life Ci'c c! futlv and bravely 
Her vision •seldom cNlended licyortl this 
Married life is certainly the liighest exfh'cs 
sion of human joy and happine-s but ii 
should no\ be forgotten that even then 
man and woman should join hands ii 
loving partnership and share the respon 
sibilitks of that* life equally. Neither ii 
the home nor elsewhere, hawever, womai 
in India has yet received her proper recog 
iiition. On account of some economii 
considerations and other physical advau 
tages man has assumed a sui)eiiorily ovc 
winnan. and she out of a tUep sense o 
self-sacrifice sulmutted to him wiliiut^b 
without complaint. But woman is th' 
noiilcst expre|sion of God and slie mus' 
have the Killest scope to grow and tlevc 
lop herself, not merely that shr niaj 
demand her happiness and comforts in life 
but that she may grow fully according t( 
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ler nature and in that growth realisfi^ the 
jeauty of her existence ar.d shed its bliss 
ind lustre in her home and outside. She 
ioes not need *to be taught only to give 
lersclf willingly and do sacrifice for others, 
rhat is woven in her nature and* 
lonsciously or unconsciously she has never 
swerved from it. Her tender nature 
nakes her take interest in helping 
lumanity. But what she particularly 
aeeds is broadening her outlook* and 
realising that society is nothing but an 
mlargcmcnt of tlic home and whatever 
iftccts the latter must affect the society. 
She will then feel rcsi)onsiblc for all civic 
natters which aficct both equally. 
In America I'or instance women take a 
keen interest in public matters, feel 
concerned in the existence of social evils, 
?ven outside their homes, and boldly 
handle such questions as smoking; drink¬ 
ing, adulteration of food, bad treatment of 
the children in the factories, etc. Men 
always try to remove these evils but it is 
women alone who can lay effective cam¬ 
paigns against them and root *them out 
successfully. In America sex prejudice has 
almost disap^>eared, and men and women 
liave joined tlieir hands in co-\>peration'for 
the common good and are laying their 
lives jointly'and intclligetitly* on the altar 
of duty ,towards humanity. There is no 
longer found that distrust in 'the opposite 
sex which“iS the great obstacle to social 
progress^' in any country. This want of 
confidence is due to our wrong ijotion of 
the relation between the sexes, ancLlias no 
basis in any solid and healthy convictions. 
If .children are brought up 'with higher 
ideals and in pure and natural relation¬ 
ship, they will behave towards,each other 
as brothers and sisters with mutual trust 
and love. 

While taking into account the ])eculiar 
temperament of our w'omcu which may 
ripen into a frilitful life, their special qua¬ 
lities must be cultivated by cdudation. 
The new education which our women 
should receive must suit her temperament 
and make her conscious of her own capa- 
i:itics. Her intellectual training must help 
her unfold her latent faculties which are to ^ 
be cultivated to some useful ends. It must 
help her to find out her pro])er place in life 
and in social fabric and make her a self- 
auflicient and cultured human being and 
an efficient worker in society. If India of 
to-morrow is to produce women worthy 


of he! nahae the system of education of 
women must undergo a complete change. 
They should not be made to go through a 
mere "mode of intellectual grin/Jing as we 
h'ave provided for men, ana stuff their 
minds with manufactured ideasNof othft?- 
All our special institutions for women or 
th<ise where co-education is allowed will 
not help the cause of our women sp^much 
as was hoped fcjr, as long as tTi% woVk 
with a blintl devotion to inefficient 
methods of education. , Wc want women 
who will bring about a ‘ regeneVatioTi" 
of the licJme, the society and the nation 
on healthy and higher principles of life. 
First the 3 '^ must understand their wider 
moral relation toward? each other so that 
they can give their sympathy and help to 
all. They must be able to cast out all 
social restrictions which blind the mind 
and degenerate the mpral character. They 
.should know many of the evils and 
immoralities whieli are practised under 
the name of religion and must administer 
their generosity and kindneSs wisely and 
in an organised form. 

The saddest thing we notice in India 
is the disrespectful and mean attitude of 
man towards woman. Even the so-callcd 
educated class is not free from this blame. 
We grieve to see in all public places and 
streets the way that our women of higher 
as well as lower classes are treated. Pot 
their selfisliness and '.ielf-satis^fiiction men 
treat women no better than human 
animals. These evils can only be remedied 
when women are‘* educated intelligently 
so that they will stand »for their rights 
and better treatment at the hands of the 
other sex. Then they wKl teach theii 
children and brothers to respect a 'woman 
and receive her on an equal footing. It 
America for example if a woman gets into 
a street car, which is crowded any man wrf 
at once offer his sent no matter what th< 
colour of her skin is, black or yellow oi 
white ; the police too in the street 'will 
treat her most politely. 

There is another fact which accounts foi 
man's assumed superiority over woraat 
and that is the economic dependence of tlu 
latter on the former. Let woman be eco¬ 
nomically independent* of man and mac 
will at once change his attitude toward; 
her as he has done in the West. Her eco 
nomic independence and her intellectua 
training will give her the right place ir 
society. Apart from these considerations 
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women feel keenly their^dependent 
position and live a miserable and unhappy 
ife. Th^-society which allows that half of 
its memberi should be deprived of^ their 
rights and simple comforts of life is nioralJy 
()^ly the right education of our 
vomen will remedy tins evil. 

In America there is no lino of activity or 
Icpar^ment of business which does not 
nelude Dnien workers and seek their help 
ind to-operation. When women joiiuany 
work of social reconstruction it is bopnd 
:y be i.ucccsf:ful. Ly their personality and 
uncere efforts every sociiil wiovcnicnt 
JcConies a. living force' for the betterment 
if humanity. The influence of a woman 
s very inspiring, and with her help man 
;an achieve much in bringing about better 
jocial condition, and lead humanity in its 
inward march ot progress. f)ur «nen 
nust change ^ their attitude towards 
.vomen not with a* sense of patronising 
,hcm but T-et'eiving them as eriuals in 
ife ahd helping them to make their life 
■'.lOrc useful * not for man’s own scll- 
't^grandisement l)ut for helping the suffer- 
ng and neglected humanity. \'arious 
meial organi'sations and clubs where men 
ind women can come together without the 
east constraint and on perfect equality 
will help to bring about, this attitude, 
riiere both will freely exchange their 
thoughts and find out the.means whereby 
:hey can helf) and work together for the 
leglected and unfortunate section of c)ur 
leople 

They must play tlnflr part ably and 
ntelligently i*i the educational and 
political work of reconstruction as well, 
f they themselves are cnlight ;ned and if 
dieir ideas arc broadened they will be the 
iroper persons to take up the work of the 
roming generation. The patient, kind 
Uid loving temperament ot women make 
hem, better te,achers than men in handi¬ 
ng the delicate child-mind. The impres- 
iioixs received and tlic kind of turn given 
o^thc innocent and tender child-mind has 
L more permanent effect than any help * 
dven in Jater liftv In America nearly half 
-he number of the teachers are women in 
■lem'entary and public scliools. In America 
voraen teachers ai*e employed on a large 
icale even in colleges and universities, 
tnd it is such an interesting sight to sec 
nen and women paying their homage 
lud loving tribute to women teachers and 
•rawing their .inspiration from them, and 


drinking at the same fountain of know 
ledge. . 

The employment of women as tcacli^fri 
will also give them work •which will im 
prove their economic condition as well 
• The economic independence*of woman, th< 
raisiag of their status and their intelligeni 
co-operation will help to bring about f 
l)ctter understanding bet\veen the sexe! 
and each will help the other in th< 
cause, of humanit\% and when men anc 
w'omcu arc working in perfect liarmon} 
and co-operation then there is greater hop( 
for rapid progress. Then civic mutters 
will not be eiitirply left in the handi 
of men who cannot see all the sides oi 
every question which affects life.* Manj 
of the social corruptions will he removed 
and life will be made much happier and 
nobler tjian before. The resources and 
energies of men and women will be bettei 
orgatiiscd and utilised and all the pool 
in society will have their share of blessings. 
National activities will d'cecive great 
inspiration and living interest and women 
will contribute their share in the national 
regeneration of the country. When women 
have received broad and liberal education 
whereby their minds get tfuly cultured 
they will fill their place nohl}". Their 
entliusiasni and earnestness wdll bring 
success more easily anil men will not loath 
to seek their\M>o])eration hut on tfic otjicr 
hand will appreciate it bettor. ^ 

It is evident then that for imparting 
true eduention and culture to our women, 
an cntivciy new system must be introduced 
based on a rational and prop)er estimate 
of their qiialfties and capacifics and a full 
realisation of their mission in life. In tTis 
new system of education the one most 
important \hing which rcijuires piarticular 
emphasis in India is the ])hysieal develop¬ 
ment. The mental sloth, the moral blank¬ 
ness, the dull visicfti and geneVal inability 
of action which are in abiflidant evidence 
in ouf pjeoplc arc due to weak ph^’sique. 
When the A'oman herself is not iu a fit 
condition of body, her children will be 
weaklings who cannot meet the stern 
demands td national duty and self-sacri¬ 
fice ; and no .nation can be strong as 
long* as its men and women are not 
healthy and« vigorous. Each w^oman 
must consider it a sacred dni 3 ' in I^ringing 
up her chilli to lielp) it develop a healthy 
and strong phjsique. If women are 
health^" in body then they will also have a 
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healthy intellectual f^ro^Yth which Svill 
hrii.jja rich and val’.iahk* cbiitrihution to 
the naticnal life, Pl'.vsical traininjr. rii^ht 
culturnl erlnention, wider knowk'dj^c of 
stjciolo^y a lid The :-ocial sciences, voca¬ 
tional training, knowledge of domestic 
econoinv, and rcon.'mie provision before 
and a(u*r MUication an; sonic of the points 
to }jc c(;nsithrc(l in the ccliicalion of the 
women of to-nioiro\v. 

Women so (ducated will form fitting 
companions to men in their work for the 
national cause. India will then earn 
iiuickly her iiroiid posiii<»n amongst the 
nations of the worltl and will shed that 
spirituaj li^iht wliieh will illumine tite path 
of Ptiimhling humanity, aud that peace 
which will bring it real happiness. Let 
then tlic cause rd wc»men*s erlucatioii be 


taken*' up ih all the earnestness and the 
spirit of a sacred duty. If the India of to- 
UU>rrow is to prosper materially and spirt 
tuallythen no longer can she t:'’ead the old 
beaten path of the last severffa centuries 
Her men and women must unfor^ their 
in all its departments and bring to tm 
world the gift of their spiritual lining 
Then will they work not as individjtals o 
a inerely larger group like a neiCion, foi 
whose welfare only they feel responsible 
but* their sympathies will extend to othei 
nations aiso for their motto will be ‘'aboi#< 
all is lrumanity*\ By their silent bn1 
cflectivc w'ork they wrill carry the messagt 
of peace, love and brotherhood to th< 
W'orld and restore to India her })laee as c 
spiritual mother of the world. 


NOTES 


Lord Morley on Detention without Trial. 

Now that huudre/ls ol men, deprived ol 
liberty v’ithom trial, have been living as 
stjHe pristaier*. in jails or detenus interned 
in \illajges, ft-r ^ears .and as it is appre¬ 
hended that detentions wathont regular 
trial m.ay be iiiadt l»y legislation a per¬ 
manent ieatureofth' Indian administra¬ 
tion, it tnay be of i.-tercst to know wdiat 
Ls^rd Morley thouiiht of such icprcssivc 
nietlioils. Ill the ];re^ent century these 
methuds were rcsorttd to in this coipitrv 
for the first time when he w^as Secretary of 
State and L(*rd Mintf) Viceroy oi India. 

A ]ireratnr 3 'w'ord or ,t^vn seems neces¬ 
sary. A fiTUsal o! Viscount Morley’s 

h-a vt’s Llje inipn'ssi{)n on the 
mind ti;ai he h vikcd at .in<l i^dmii/istercd 
Indian ah.iH's (aUu'j' as a politician win) 
^‘onsidered what wmr exT»edient and whaf 
would not gteath*" offend memlwrs of 
parliairentaiid enrage Angho-Indians than 
as a statesman guided ' by Lihcr^d or, 
Radical iiotitical prineijiles. \Vc f^ny this 
because the observations df Lord Moihw 
an dcptirtatioiis may be, in the prc.scnt 
fc'mper of tlie Anglo-Indian burcam*racy 
irid non-oflicials, di'^missid as the vapor- 
ngs of a dactrinaire politrrian. But wdiat- 


ever he ina\’ Imvc been in other capacities 
he was certainly not a doctrinaire as 
India’s Secretarv of State. A doctrinaire 
Radical W'ould not have pronounced, at 
Lord Morley has done, the following eii 
loginm on .Lord (?urzon’s Itfdian adminis 
tration. “The old system had never beer 
worked with loftier aiui more be.neficeni 
pur()Oseor with a ir.orc pow'crful arm than 
bv the genius and indomiitable labour ol 
Lord Curzon.’' 

Before we proceed to givt some extracts 
bearing on deportations and df'portees 
from the w^eckly letters addressed by 
Lord Morley to Lord Minto, as printed ir 
the former*<5 Recolkctioas^ we shall draw 
attention to sonie.jojhnions C’.f Lord Morley 
r’xpresscrl in that work. He exj)rcsse5 
'‘aversiun” to “the (luaekery of Inirried 
violence difeseiiil)ltng as love of ordey.’ 
The e.xecutive and the police would dc 
w'cll to bear this phrase in mmd wher 
they have to deal with crowds ; it should 
nmkethem pause before ordering men tc 
be bayonetted or sbdt down. It should 
also make house-searches, internments, 
and confinement as state prisoners of Icssci 
frequency. It is usual at present for offici 
a!s to suspect “philanthropists” of being 
revolutionaries, and to consider “agita* 
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ors’* “pestilential/’ In one Ihe'Ietters 
:o the Viceroy occurs the following 
)assagt!-: 

And here Itfe me warn you that it is a way 

f mine not t*> he afraid of eitliPi* nf two wortls: 
philanthrc^hst” is one, and “agitator’* i?i the other.^ 
iiiSt of wimt is decently good in our ouricuts world 
as been done by these two much-alxiscd j-ets tjl 
jlk. 

T>'> almost invariable bureaucratic 
Tnurticc in India is to back up tbe executive 
md the police, whether they be rig*ht or 
vrong.. The author of the Rccollcctiojis 
lays 

• Suppose the designs of the extreme men nre ns 
lischicvous. impracticable nnd sinister as anvbndy 
•leases 'Call them a band of plotters, agitators, 
^d)at you will. Is that any rea’aon why we sln/iihl 
,t every tuuj back up all cxcriitivc authority through 
hick and thin, wise or silly, right or wrong ? Surel.v 
hat is the very way to play* the agitator s game, 
everybody warns us that a jkw spirit is gdjwing 
nil spreading over India ; l.awrcnce, Clnrol, .Suliiey 
A)\\\ all sing the same* song : “S'nn cannot go on 
overniug in the same spit it , yon have g«»l to Heal 
rith^ the C<mgfess party and Congress principles, 
rliatever you may think of them : be sure that lielore 
mg the MaiK’-.netans will'throw in their lot with 
'ongrcssmoii against yon,’’ and so forth atid so forth, 
'hat is what thcj' all cry out. 

This was written in June, In a 

etter written in December next year, re- 
erring to whnt hrj])pcned nt tlie Surat 
Congress, lie said; “itnjeniis, I suppose, 
.be victory oi* Extremist over Moderate, 
^oing no further at tins stage tlian the 
treak-np of ♦lie Congress’, but ])f)inting to a 
Litiiro stage in wliicli the Congress i\ill 
lave become an Extremist organisation.’’ 
Ae may incidentally irtiservc that “Mode- 
'ate” and “Extremist” are relative terms, 
rhose among us who are calleil Extre- 
nists arc moderation itself cot iparcd with 
the Czecho-iSlovaks and Poles whom the 
\llios have agreed to treat as independent 
tielligerent nations. We are called extre- 
iiists because though wc wish to remain 
A'ithin the British Empire oui very niodcr- 
itc demands are felt as an encroachment 
Lip/Jn the preserve of the British burerfu- 
:rats and exploiters; and the Czecho¬ 
slovaks and Poles arc to be treated 
independent belligerent nations liecaiiso 
their insurrection and fighting arc directed 
igAinst the Austrians aftd the Germans. 

On August 2G, 1<0O9, Lord Moricy wrote' 
to the Viceroy; 

Your long extract* from H—— to you is really of 
irst-rate interest. It is surely as satisfactory na 
uiything that wc can expect in these turbid days, 
dis diagno.sis of the dangerous elements underground 
icems very just fiud golind. But lie should certainly 


l>c warned not to count on depurtation as a weapon 
to be trccly resorted to; and as for “legislating on 
the lines of the Irfkh Crimes Acl,” it is pure nonsense. 
He seems to refer to Forster's Avl (not Balfour^^i of 
1887), and that was about ♦he most egregious 
failure in tbe whole history of exceptioual law. If 
1 know anythiug in the worldf it is the record and 
working of Kish coercion since l.SSl, and the notion 
in the present parliuuientarv circumstances, and 
with me of all men in the nniverse as Secretary of 
State, of our being a party to a xitw law authoris¬ 
ing “detention without inaV* is really too absurd to 
be thought of The venerable Kegnlation of I8l8 
is not* easily swallowed, and a new version of it is 
a dream that a shrew'd man like U—should be too 
wideawake to nurse in his head for a single minute. 
However, lie evidently will not be in a liurry to 
stir for new engines of repression if he can possibly 
help it. 

In another letter oceurs the Jollowing 
passage ; 

The (juesLion is the Future. ’Tis like the Czar and 
the Duma. Are we to say, “you shall have reforms 
when \'(m»aie <juict. Meanwhile we won’t listen to a 
word y»>ti say. (Hir reform projects are b^ing up. 
Meanwhile pleut> t»f courts-martial, icLtrvs dc cachet, 
and the other paraphernalia of law and order.” 
I'cople here who have been shouting against the 
Grand Pukes in Petersburg for l^wllying the Duma, 
will shout efjually vociferously against you and me 
if we don'^ni our own spluie borrow the Grand Duke 
policy. 

Tliat deportation is incon*sistent with 
railical principles Moricy kiacvv very well. 
Hence he wrote to the Viceroy : 

J)eportation#is an ugly dose for Radicals to swal 
low ; ill truth if I did iio^ happen t.'> possess a spot 
less charade^ ns an anti-coercionist in Ireland, oui 
blends vt'i'Uld certainly have kicked a good deal. Ai 
tis, if a division is forced ifl i i iiij “r^ii i iiii| n f liTil 
imve against us the liisiimcn, most if n®t all of th' 
Eabournu n, and a fair luindlul of our ordinary rani 
and file. •Ttiis may put me personally into something 
of a whole ; for I don’t see how I could carry on, i 
I found myself opposed by a majority ofourowt 
party. However, we need not say good morrow t( 
the Devil until we meet him. 

Alorley freely expressed the opinion thal 
sotne hign ohieers of Government in Jndi£] 
n (luircd to be placed under restraint, lit 
wrote : 

“And now, by t*lu‘ way, that we have got dowi 
the rusty sword of 181S \ 'ct fo^deportatioii], I 
you Would deport ~ and — [two ollicialsj. What d< 
you say ? 1 should defend that operation with rea 

verve ” 

At present also there arc certain higl 
oflifcrs of Government who require badlj 
to i)e deported,—if only to England. 

,(\ftcr the •“villainy of the Bombs, th< 
revelations connected with the Bombs,” a! 
Morley puts^t, he wrote : 

The ex-Anglo-Indian oflicial, with plenty of tim< 
on bm l.unds, and a horrible facility of penmanship 
dies to the newspapers in most lively vociferation 
above the familiar signatures of “ludicus Oh'm,” “Ofli 
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fho knows,” and so forth. Then more sensiblf and 
nore serious are the various orders of Money- 
^hanpers, who are interested in Indian loans of all 
:indt. That they should watch us with dnxions eyes 
s ill the natural order of thin^rs ; and so it is that 
hey should curse lis for want of Yi<?our and all the 
•ther fine words in that specious vocabulary. Well, 
’m as much for Vigour as they are, fJut 1 am not 
:oing to admit that Vigour is the same tliidg as 
^o^*ro7n.s. When I read of the author (or printer) of 
, “seditious pamphlet” being punished with seven 
cars of transportation, I Icel restive. 1 have ordered 
hat the pamphlet and proceedings shall be sent to 
3e, and it may prove that I have lieen misinfoVmed. 
hope so. Then —— is said to have sentenced some 
lolitical olVenders (so called) to be flogged, That, as 
am advised, is not authorised by the law cither as 
I stood, or as il will stand under H'igging provi.sions 
s amended.Here also 1 have called for the papers,and 
ve shall sec. ~ said to me this morning, “You see, 
he great executive otiicers never like or trust law- 
crs.””l will tell you w'hy,” I said, “ Uis because ihoy 
'on’t tike or trust law : tbe 5 ' in their hearts believe 
elorc all else the virtues of w’ill and arbitrary 
lower.” That system mav have worked in its own 
ray in />ld days, and in those days the people may 
ave had no particular objection to arbitrary rule, 
lut, as you have said to me scores of times, the old 
Ia3^9 are gone and the new* times breathe a new 
piril j and we cani.ot carry on upon the .old maxims. 
Ilia is not to say that we .Tre to watch the evil-doers 
pith folded arms, waiting to sec what xhr Devil will 
end us. You will tell me what you think is needed, 
trust, and full;/believe, that you will not judge me 
o be callous, sitting comfortably in an arm chair at 
Vhitehall, while b^mbs are scattering violent death 
n India; while men like —are running risk of murder 
very hour lor year after ye?\r upoii the frontier ; 
philc all sorts and conditions of men and women lire 
nvelopcd in,possibilities of hideous horrors like those 
f fifty years ago. [How greatly exaggerated all this 
i* i All I can say is that we have to 

akc every j^recaulion that law and administration 
an supply us veith ; and then and mcauwdiilc to face 
phat comes, in the same spirit of energy and stoicism 
ombined in which good generals face a prolonged and 
lazardous campaign. 

The letter dated August 2G, 19()S, is 
Fcr^ important, and must be qnotefl in 

ull. 

A 

I am still loitering in Scotland, but every day's 
lost brings me aw’ay to India, ard even if the post 
liled, native activity of mind would suffice to carr}' 
1 C off in solitary ^and reflective ^hours to the same 
Icicctable region. 

llaving paid mystlf that handsome compliment, 1 
.t once hasten to balance it by a word or tvo on 
natters where 1 am dogged and impenetrable. You 
yarn me against “disapproval at home of severe 
cntenccs," aud you draw me a vivid picture of 
he electric atmosphere of the daily life around y'^ou, 
tnd of the da-.igeroiis inflammation of racial nnti- 

lathies. Vivid-but I am sure not a single shade 

oo vivid for the plain facts. 1 Wish you woWd in 
’our next letter tell me the end of the story of the 
oung Corporal who in a fit of excvicmcut shot the 
irst Native he met. What happened to the Corporal ? 
Vas he put on his trial ? Was he hanged ? X cannot 
lut honour Curzon for his famous affair with the 
ith Lancers, ao far as I have correctly heard the 
tory. If we are not strong enough to prevent 


Murder,«then 6ur pbarisaic glorification of the ster 
justice of the British Raj is nonsense. And th( 
fiindamental question for you and me to-day i: 
whether the excited Corporal and the t>ngVy Plante: 
are to be'^the arbiters of our policy, Ti^e, we shouh 
be ‘rools to leave out of account the \dccp roots o 
, feeling that the angry Planter represents\aiid stand: 
fiir. fWe do not understand this. Editor, A/.*. 
Oil the other hand, is it not idle for us to Jireteni 
to the Natives that we wish to understand thei 
sentiment, and satisfy the demands of “honest re 
formers,” and the rest of otir benignantam 
yet silently acquiesce in all these violent sentences 
You w'ill say to me, “These legal proceedings an 
at bottom acts of yvnr against rebels, nn^d lockinj 
a rebel up fir* life is more affable and polite thai 
hlowfng him^froni a gun: you must not lucasur 
such sentences by the ordinary standards of a law 
court; they are the natural and proper penalties fo 
Mutiny, and the Judge on the bench is -really thi 
Provost-M.arshal in disguise.” Well, be it so. Bu 
if you push me into a position of this sort—and 1 d( 
not deny that it is a perfectly tenable position, if yoi 
like—then I drop reforn.s. 1 would not talk any mor 
abouf^the New Spirit of the Times, and I will tell As 
quith thgt I am not the man for the work, and lha 
what it needs,if he can put nii^ hand on him,is a good 
sound, old-fashirined Ivldonian Secretary’ of State 
Pray remember that theie is to be i* return of thea 
sentences laid before Pailianicnt. They w'ill be dis 
cussed, and somebody will have to defc/id them. Tha 
somebody I won’t be. Meanwhile, things will move 
or may' move, and w'e shall sec where we stand whei 

the time comes.-, writing to me by the last mail 

says this : “If the situation took a turn lor th 
worse, I wonder if you would support me id tb 
dcporiuiiouoftwoor three dangerous ine/7 ?” etc. 
have replied to this cool demand for a number c 
blank Ictlrcs dc cnchH^ given under my hand, to b 
filled in at discretion, by saying that “no resort ti 
this proceeding must be taken without previou 
reference to me, with a fuTi statemenUof the case.” 
am writing tlvs in Scotland away .0*om officic 
archives, but if my memory' is right, 1 attached tli 
same condition about,deportatioT in regardfito th 
G. ol I. itself. A /oH/or/J-to Bombay, Madras, or an 
other local Government. However. I fervently hop 
that things wdll not take a turn ffrr the worse. Any 
how, it is silly to be in such a hurry to root out th 
tares as to pluck up half your 'ft heat at the sara 
time. It we have any claim to be men of lar^c view* 
it is our duty not to yield without resistance to th 
pa.ssions and violences of a public that is apt to tak 
narrow views. Clemency Canning was a great ma: 
after all. 

t 

The public impression in Ijcngal conti 
tiucs, in spite of the Rowlatt Committee’: 
Report and Chandavarkar Comm\tte’i 
Aleraorandum, that the prevalent policy 6 
detention and imprisonment without tria 
has resulted in rooting^ out more whea 
than tares. If the Rowlatt Committec’i 
recommendations are embodied in a perma 
nent statute, then woe for the wheat! h 
recent years hundreds of men have beei 
deprived of liberty without trial, but then 
was no Secretary of State like Yiscoun 
Morley to demand that “no-resort to thi 
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proceeding must be taken without previous 
reference to me, with a full statement of 
the case/’ .We are also reminded in this 
connectiou^with what he wrote on August 
23, 1907/J see that—says that this drastic 
newer of. muzzling an agitator will save ^ 
the necessity of‘‘urging deportation”, lie 
must have forgotten what I very explicitly 
told him, that I would not sanction depor- 
tfitipn except for a man of whom there 
was solid reason to ])eHevc tinit violent 
[lisorden was the direct and delilicrately 
planned result of his action.’ liow many 
persons have been imprisoned as*state pri¬ 
soners in recent years in full consonance 
with the ground stated above ? 

In a letter dated June 7,1907, Morley 
says, ‘.since deportation began, I am often 
wounded in the house *of my friei]ds— 
“shelving the principles ofa life time,” 
“violently unsaying all that he has been 
saying for thirty or forty years,” and 
otiuir compliments of that species. Tliis 
t^'orn men to whom I have been attached 
and witli whom 1 have worked all the 
time !’ The same letter eontains a passage 
which enables us to understand wh\'^ no 
voice has been raised in Parliament against 
the deprivation of hundreds of persons of 
liberty without trial, in what Mork-y calls 
the Austrian or Russian ihaniier. Describ¬ 
ing an interview with Ibbetson, ex-Satrap 
of the i’aniab, Morley writes 

“He agreed with me that if deportation is to be 
used, it ought to be a and uncouditionat 

stroke. But he thou'dit dcp'irtativjn without condi¬ 
tion or choice would do good. To this m 3 ' reply w'as 
that if prosecution iuiled, then we could go forward 
to deportation with a clear conscience. [Lt can not be 
.^aid of a single cum* of deportation that it was resort¬ 
ed to because prosecution failed. Hd., A/A'l The 
plain truth is that j7 t/iere were any aoJid and aab- 
siantiul reason for belicviuf^ India is drifting inton 
dangerous condition, and if that can be decently est¬ 
ablished* then—So far as opinion in Parliament and 

the country Is concerned—w'e can do unat we please.” 

• ' 

Britishers are woefully ignorant «f 
Indian affairs. It is (ptite easy for Auglo- 
It-dian and other interested scare-mongers# 
to prove to Britishers that India is drift¬ 
ing or has clrifteH into a dangerous condi¬ 
tion, as has been not unwftendone. When 
that is done, “Britigh justice” disappears, 
and “wc [i.e., those charged with the 
government of India] can do what we 
please.” Therefore, the remedy for 
Austrian or Russian methods in India can 
not be had by appealing to “the sense of 
justice of the British nation” ; the remedy 


lies* only and solely in complete self- 
government fdr India. 

A passage from the letf^'r dated May*27, 
1909, is worth quoting. , 

“A pretty heavy gale is blowing up in the House of 
Cnninions about Deportation, and shows every sign 
of blowing harder as time goes, tor new currents are 
showing. On the last fusdladc of fpiestions at the 
beginning of the week, a very clever Tory lawyer, 

P. E. Smith, a rising hope ot his party, and not at all 
a bad fellow, joined the hunt, and some of the best 
of our’own men ar<‘ getting uneasy. The point taken 
is the failure to tell the deportee what he is arrested 
tor ; to detain him without letting him know exactly 
wily ; to give him no chance of clearing himself. In 
spite of your Indian environment, you can easily 
imagine how taking is such a line as that, to our 
honest Englishmen with their good traditions of legal 
right; and 3 'ou will perceive the difhculty^of sustain¬ 
ing a positi{)n so uncongenial to popular habits of 
mind, either Whig or Tory.” 

The I^tUr dated August 12, 1909, con¬ 
tains •the inlormatioti that "Our. own 
ortliodox rank and file do not understand 
indefinite detention.” A previous letter of 
that year dated May oy informed the 
Viceroy tliat “some 150 members of Parlia¬ 
ment hnwc written to Asquith protesting 
against l)ep(jrtation. Asquith will give 
them a judicious reply, but you will not 
be-able to- deport any Inore of your 
suspects—that is (^uite clear.” In more re¬ 
cent years, no “pretty heavy gale,” or even 
a light breeze, has bldwn up in 1;jie House 
of Coiiwnons about deportation, nor Jiavc 
rny group of members of parlitwnifit^rd- 
tested against the detention of hifndreds 
suspects without trial, partly because of 
tiie p^e'oeeupation of the war and partly 
because Britishers have grown callous and 
accustomed* to Austrian and Russian. .me- 
thods. The same year 1909, on January 
13, the Secretary of State wrote a letter to 
the* Vicerc)y, which lays down principles, 
which, if observed in recent times, would * 
have prevented much injustice. We quote 
a paragraph. • 

• 

OneJast word about the eternal subject of Deporta¬ 
tion. I chanced to spy a sentence the other day in a 

letter of-(not to me) which ran as follows :‘‘l have 

not the slightc«t doubt of his [Native’s] very dan¬ 
gerous inllucnce as an organiser, and of hi.s sympathy 
with wets of violence.” I confess thgit it alarms me 
that a cnpablc man like hi.u should suppose that the 
fact of his having no doubt of another man's 
sym^ftithy with something constitutes the shadow of 
a justifie.'ition for locking him up without charge or 
trial. You may tSke my word for it, my dear Vh'eeroy, 
that if we do n«jt use this harsh weapon with the 
utmost care and scruple— where the material 
is dubious^ giving the suspected man the benedt ot 
the doubt—you may depend upon it, 1 say, that 
both you and 1 will be called to severe account, ejen 
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bj the people who are now applauding us 
riffbtlv) for vigour It is just somer. momentary slip 
in yigilanee that has often upset .applecarts and 
damaged political ref illations, it reputations matter. 

There are passat^es in the Recollections 
■which ifo to ffhovv that Lonl 
sanctioned deportation only as a tempor¬ 
ary and very exceptional measure, and 
that he did not hkc it. The following 
paragraph taken from a letter dated 
November 5, 1909, is one such : 

I won’t follow you into D.*porlation. V'ou state 
your cas** with remarkable f >rce, I admit. Uni then 
1 comfort myself, in mv disq liet at ditTcrinu from 
you, by the retieetion that porhaps the Spamsli 
Viceroys in the Netherlamls, the Austrian Viceroy in 
Venice, the Bourbon in the two Sicilies, and a 
Governor oV two in the old American Colonies, used 
reasoning not wholly dissimilar and not nmcii less 
forcible. Forgive this allronting pirallel. It is only 
the sally of a man who is lumscU orcasionallv ‘'om- 
pared to Strahord, King John, KingCha/les. Nero, 
and Tiberius. .. 

Another letter, dated January 27, 1910, 
is not less outspoken : VVe will quote the 
whole of the- extract giveti in the Re~ 
collections. 

This brings me to Deportees Tf»e (picslion 
between us tvo upon ihi-* matter mav, if we don’t 
take care, become what the Americans would call 
ugly. 1 w»on’t repeat ihc geneial argurnrnis ai^out 
Deportation. I have fought against Lh'>sc ht-rc who 
regarded such a resort to the K' gulation of 1818 as 
indefensible. So, per conirft, I am ready just as 
Btotilly to light those who wihh to make this at bi- 
trary detention for indefinite peiiods a regular 
v.’eajtoij fif^overument Now your present position 
is*.'tK.gimiing to approach this. Viui have nine men 
locked up a year ago by lettic dc cnchct, because you 
expected their arrest to check these plots. For a 
certain time it lookoil as li the Loup were 
effective, and were justified by the result. Iirall lids, 
1 think, we were pelfectly right. Then ynu come bv 
upon what you regard as a gVeat anatchist 
conspiracy for sedition and murder, and yi>u warn 
me that you may soon apply to me for sanction of 
further arbitrary arrest and dctcnlinm on a i*arge 
scale. I ask whether this process implies that 
through the nine detenus you have found imt a 
murder-plot contrived, not by them, but by other 
people. You say, “Wc admit* that being locked up 
they can have hnjJ no sliare in these new abomina’ 
tions ; but their continued detention will frighten 
svildoers generally ” That’s the Russian argtimcnt : 
i)V packing ofi train-loads of su-pec»s to Siberia 
we’ll terrify the anarchists out of their wits and all 
will come out right. That p dicy did not woik out 
brilliantly in Kus^-ia, ami did not save tla; lives 
of the Trepoff-^' nor did it save Russia from a Duma, 
the very thing that the Trepol^ and tlie rest of the 
‘‘offs” (Upiicatfcd and detested. 

On Fcbriuir}" 3 following Morley’ wrote : 

“Your meiitinn of Martial Law in your last private 
letter reallv makes mv fit sh creep 1 have imaginn- 
Lion enough and sympathy enough, tht>roughly to 
realise the effect on men’s minds of the present 
Enrnifestation of the spirit of murder. But Martial 


Law, wliich is only a hue name for the suspension o: 
all law, would not snuff out murder-clubs in India 
any m»irc than the same sort of thing snuffed then; 
of^t m Kal.v, Russia, or Ireland. The going of Dublir 
iiivincibles was reorganised when Pafuell and th( 
rest were Ipckcd up and the Coercioii Act in full 
blast.’' \ 

r, Wo wall conclude with ?in extract from 
the letter dated December 18, 1908. 

“One thing 1 d > beseech vou to avoid—a si/^rfc c.^.sl 
of iiivestigalioii in tile ai)sencc of the accused. V.^ 
may argue as much as wc like about it, and then 
nrvv be no substantial injustice in it, but it has ar 
ugly 'continental, Austrian, W.issian loolo about it 
which wdl stir a gooil deal t>f doulft br wrath herf 
(jiiite ljesides*(lie Radical Ultras.’’ 

The liritish Government in India has, 
however, recently' made so much progress 
towards Austrianisra and Russianism that 
in all cases of detention without trial 
it has been made the invariable ]}ractict 
to investigate in the absence oi the accus¬ 
ed, and an ex-Judge and a Judge of the 
Bombiy and Calcutta High Courts have 
brought forward specious tirgunients in 
support of this procedure. What is the 
next development ? '' 


Are Caste Electorates feasible and 
practicable in Bengal ? 

Caste electorates for the Hindus arc 
demanded not by the Hindu castes them¬ 
selves but by the Europeans of Bengal. 
The Europeans and Eurasians are numer¬ 
ically very small,*and are eacl( divided into 
more thati :.v dozen casd’s winch they call 
denominations, as the following table will 
shew:— . 

I denomination Europeans 


5,300 
14,300 
70tf 
GOO 
100 
200 
200 
500 
2,700 


Euraseans 

12,100 

7,700 

0 

' 500 
100 
0 

0 . 
400 
900 

Austrians, 


Rimian Catholics 
Anglicans 
Armenians 
Baptists 

Congregationalists 
Greeks 
Lutherans v 
Methodists 
I*rcsbytenans, etc. 

liuropeans include Germans, 
iBuIgarians and Russians. 

If caste electorates must be imposed 
upon the Hindus against their wishes, why 
should not denominational electorates be 
acce])ted by the Europeans from whom 
the suggestion lias proceeded ? They have 
separate pricsis and separate buria} 
grounds, etc. It is only the lowest Hindu 
castes which have separate priests ; but 
the burning ground is the same for all 
Hindus. Nor can it be said ^hat whereas 
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he Hindu castes do not iutcroiarry. Euro- 
leans and Eurasians ol all denominations 
to as a^rule freely intermarry. 

•Caste electorates are inipracticaiile It^r 
he Hindus, because most of the castes are 
lumerical'y so small as not to lit entitled < 
cr Un entire member.' If 50 elected nieiij- 
lers be thrown open to ei;^litccn millions 
if Hindus livitif^ in rural Mcnj^al, a caste 
^UghLto.bc 4-00,000 strong in order to 
[eserve one full member. So all c^istcs 
vliich number less tlrin -M)0,i)0(> people 
nust re'main unenfranchised. 11 two or 
iiore castes be clubbed together to make 
[p 4*00,000 pcojilo and become entitled to 
n entire member, the very objeet witli 
vhicli separate caste electorates are iidvo- 
ated in the plaee wf a general eleettiral roll 
•n the basis of territoiial units, will Ik* 
lefcated. • 

Caste electorates arc ifn[)racticablc in 
3cngal for the prfmc rc.ason that every 
astc is scattered over nearly all the Dis- 
rictis of the ikaigal presidency. \\'c sliall 
ake the case of the Namasiidras, of whom 
mueh p(jiitical capital has been sought 
o be made by the liuropeatis of Calcutta, 
^hey number about 1,900,000 people and 
ire scattered over all Districts of Bengal, 
xce()ting Chittagong Hills, and more than 
1,000 arc to be found in ‘J,ii districts. They 
annut be l)rought together to ])olliug 
tations without dragi^ing them far away 
rom their loonies ./tnd .encouraging false 
KTSonatioa. 

Skixath Di’Tt. 

» 

Professor Newman on*lndia*8 Destiny. 

The following extracts from Prof. 1'. \V. 
Jewmau*s Memoirs will be found inter- 
sting 

*Tt is rirc indeed that an Englishman looks at 
ndia as Francis Newman looked at it fifty years 
go—probably longer—he put Ins finger on exactly 
he spot which today is the crux whicii most puzzles 
lud bullies politicians. In social > nd intellectual 
uestions his were the clear-sighted, far-focussed eyes 
hat reached beyond the measures of most nien’^ 
iiinds. lie saw clearly, fifty years ago, that Indl.a 
tfas (Irawing ever closer and closer to an incvitablt 
eftuinus. That she was beginning to recognise, 
very year more definitely, her ultimate dcstiualiou— 
;raa beginning to realise, too, that her foreign rulers 
i?cre awart also of that terminus, but were not very 
.nxioias that she should reach It. Hay, were practl- 
ally rather jogging her ^bow to prevent her bccom- 
ng so conscious of the direction in which the tide of 
LfTairs was drifting. 

"Nevertheless it becoming more and more 
latent to every one who really studies the ({ucstion 
mpartially that things arc nut what they were filly 
»r sixty years ago j that a critical juncture is drawing 
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cverjiic ucr and iiearcr—a juncture which mcvitabl 
will mean great changes for the goverued and th 
governors. • 

"Even tliv slow-moving J^ist (ioc.s m 've apfireci 
tililv ill hall a century, when centres of cducatioi 
are dcjing their best to train ItidiatA in Eur</j)L’ai 
ideas ofeivilisation, in Europcan*ideas of government 
and of the authority which learning gives. \Vc can 
not expect to educate and yet le.avc those we edueat 
exactly where we find them ; for with educaliot 
comes iiiv.'iriably, incvituldy. the growth ot idea 
planted by it,—their growth, and no less invariab! 
iVuitn.m. To show someone all that is to be guiuei 
by rcticliing forward, and then to expect him not ti 
reach, but to rcm.'iin rjuie>-rent. is the act of a find. 

.U is true that we have dune much—very tiiuc 

lor India.we have Idled her up—yes, but here i 

where tlie mental slioe piuelies--wc have insisted oi 
preventing her from reaching her full stature. W 
iuive trained her sons lobe able to woih side b 
side with «ujrselves in \aiious olliei.il tfiitie^ ; riiii 
then when lliey ate desirous—as is indeed only Ih 
inevitable eonseijuenee ol thc-ir education—of entcriiij 
tiie lists sitic by side with Englishmen, they liml thcr 
IS no crosjiing the rubicon whi-jh ollicially divides tli 
t wo naWon-j • 

“Wiienevcr tlie ijnestion ot lai-operation an 
sympathy comes uji, as from time to time it does 
betwc'*n Cnglislimeu and Indians, whether it is lift 
or sixty years ago, in Newmau's^ay, or now in tf 
year ol grace IPtill. with a few honourable e.xccptium 
the answer^s ideniieally the same, ft is pr.acticall 
an unknown f{uantity. The East and West have nn 
really met. Sidl the ranks ol the servipe aie absorbe 
by Englishmen ; still, as all educ.atcd Indians protesl 
the Vtrue centrc.ol gravity for Ind/h is in Eondfiu" 
still India is unreinesenled in...Customs, Posi 
Survey, Telegraph, Excise, iSjc., and also in the eon 
inisaioned ranks ol the .Vri^iy ; still, hecaiise distric 
administration is to all intents ami purp^iscs not i 
existence,•there*is no compulsory education for^boy 
and girls, though most educated Ind laas _«rc ver 
strongly in lavour of it."—Memoir and^Eettefs- 
hTnneis VV. Newman : by 1- Cfiberne Sievekiuj 
Eimdon, I-^egan Paul, ItlOO, Chap. \VI. 

Tho Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 

In continuation of what has beci 
written on*Uns subject in the Fcl)r 
iium!>cr of tins review, the following^ will h 
fotiyd interesting. At the head of chfipte; 
W of *Zi/n/>/rc‘ in Asin : How we cawc In 
it: A Book ot ConfessionsAiy \W. M. ForrenH 
M. 1*. (Triibner aiitl Co, 1 S7li), the follow 
in^ is ((noted from Eonl Cornwallis 
IVIimi^e <m Land Settlement, dated lOti 
February, 1790: 

‘ Bengal is one of the most fertile couutrics on th 
face ol the globe. . . Us real value to us depends upo 
the continuance of its ability to furnish a large annu£ 
investment to Europe, to give consukrable asshstanc 
to the treasury at yalculta. and to supply the pres! 
»ing ai>(l extensive wants (jf the other prcsidencici 
The conseipiences of the heavy drains of wealth froi 
the above causes, «L*ilh the addition of that which ha 
been occasioned by the remittance of private fortiiues 
have been for many years past, and arc now severel; 
fell by the great diminution of the cm rent specie, am 
by the languor which has thereby been thrown upo 
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ho fulin atsoii ati«l tlio ^encia! CDinnieice the 
•uuiitiv A \cry inaUrial alteration in the primipUs 
jlonrsvstrtu n\ iiiaiia'^cJncnt has' tlierdorc ))econu‘ 
n(li'’ponsahly iiecess.nrv, in order to 'lestore the 
.ninny to xi state of prr)spcrity, and to enable it to 
onliniie to Ifc xi solid support to Hritisli interests 
uui power in this pftrt i>l the w'orld.” 

Mr. Torrens coninieuts ou the abo>'^e as 
ollows : 

“Tliai the jirinixiry sentitnont whieh influenecd the 
rxtniin^i of the Henj^xil Selllcnient was not the iiros- 
icrily c)l the countiy, is clearly indicated by the 
lassaj^e ijuoteil fit tlie head of lliis clixi])ter from the 
lalior.ate miiuile drawn up by the t'roveinor-(Tencral. 
{eiif'fd, IJihar* ami (irissa, the first oC which jirovinccs 
lad, under native rule, been desii^nxiled as “the para- 
liae of were only valuable as tliev were able 

o supply the holders of India stock with lar^^e divi- 
lends, to support xin expensive j'Ovcrninent, backeil 
)V xvn annv of occupation, and to iccoup a treasury 
xhausted by wanton xiiul wasteful wars cl.scwberc. 
vlaladininistratioii by encroaching power hud sapped 
he financial resources of the count rr, xonl daina;^cd 
he W'hole niacliincrv of revenue.*’ 

As*for the moderation or otherwise of 
the asscssinont, the follovvinj:^ is the opi- 

lion of Torrens : 

« 

The perinxinent land xisscssiiicut of the Ilenj^al 
irovinces was tenalevenths of the assumejd lentfi), a 
aleulation only liaseil on a mere nju;*)! and ready 
^alufilion, IhxW, was presnnieil to fall considcralilv 
hort of the netual rent.al and value, thou;;!) how lar 
lo cxirc was tfikeni't o ascei txiin. {i <//{//•;•/' ///.n; a 

Viilut' rvould ha»\ /utn utiucd ntntoit'. and />; i - 

(italics ours) ; hut the rc.'d value of Die land was 
wo or three times greater than the ijouiinal one.lor 
issessiiieiit.’^' 

„ The valuation, for the purposes* of the 
fu\x.asmepf, was commenced in 17S7, and 
L'ompleted in 17S9, and Mr. Holt 
Maekenxie in his report said ■ 

9 

“Our settlements were made in haste, on general 
■lurmiscs ; on accouuls never believed io be accurate, 
XiTSiTiicver broiigliL to any clear lest ol aecurxicy ; 
■*n tfh'ofh')'< of s/'n niafo) s and thc^ddding of n7'al\ ; on ihc 
of i'luntii'i : on fhc slaitmonls of ^nindniahy lor 
:nifh)'>/it'nt, r. t'A*/;/:.''.;vnV/ toii/t tho Goi't.ntmcut O'c//v. /V..' 

Mi A’c/'A'( italics outs) ; on iiilijrination of all 
kinds, generally worthless,..../’ 

The valuation might ihider such circum¬ 
stances he inaccurate, but it was hardly^- 
likely to err on the side of leiiieney totvards 
the assessees, Mr. Sidney Low, in his 
l)ook, A Vision of India (eh. xxiii), says 
that by the Pennanent Settlement Ipdian 
zemindars ‘‘were given all the rights of 
English landlords’ with regard to the 
land, but that ‘in the rest of India,* the 
mistakes of the eighteenth r.eentury legis¬ 
lators, hidel)Ound in the traditions of 
English real-property law, were avoided.’ 
It will thus appear that the status of 
Indian zemindars in the permanently set¬ 


tled di*»triebs is not different from that of 
English landlords. 

The followdng opinions also on/the per- 
nfiancat settlement of Bengal will be found 
interesting v, 

“They [ilie landlord}-] xire made (o fcchbi a score o 
vvxiys that their ptcseiice is an offence to a .Oo^rti 
incut which exists for the ‘protection of the people, 
xiiid so they are stibjoctc<l tx> all sorts of imposts aud 
restrxiinls. They are forced to give terms xind coiidi 
tioiis to their tenants which the Goveruiifcnt stcaddy 
rcfuscii, to those rvots who hold land direct frdin it 
self, (jovernment (ilHcuds tell of the excictions wind 
the zLinindars take from the I'v >ts, and In. w but foi 
the iiftervcntion ol the (jovcrmnenl they would inak'i 
the l<it of tho/pcxisaiit unendurable ; and yet, strangi 
as it may seem, 1 did not meet xi single ease of f\ ciilti 
vating ryot, and I met hiindreils of them,' who die 
not prefer to hold his ixind from a zemintlxir rathci 
than hoi J it direct from the sifcar. There is fi humai 
element prescin in the one cxi^e which is wholly abseni 
in (he other.” (Keir Ihirdic, India, p. Ul). 

“An enormously wealthy ehiss (?) of zemindaii 
has becu created, and the custmii of official bleeding 
by nflcring them C.l.Ib’s and <jtber decorations fo 
subscriptions to the holibies of collectors and Idcnten 
ant Governors hxis grown up xis a substitute for tin 
more direct vvxiy of cibtaining public revenue, liy ? 
land asscSMuciit.” (Kamsay Macdonald, \yvaktuiir. 
ui India, Pop. lid., p. * 

The grafiual extension of the (joveni 
ment Khas Mehals is also eneroaebiug on 
the permanently settled tracts. 

Seeking the Gratitude of Foreign Rulers* 

and Patriotism. 

I'hc Indian Daily News writes : 

Aniriia linear Pail K. a histori 
cal tact that it, ivas with the help of,.thc Hcngalec 
that the exirlv Hnglish settlers made thcmsclYc 
masters of IkngJil xuu.l liehar." IVcrc W’c a^Hengali 
we should ))C ashamed to boast* of the fxict—if it is j 
fact. 

Exactly. But did the ' Amritn Jiuzii 
Putrikn “boast of the fact’’.^ Perhaps th( 
Pnlrika wanted to excite the gratitude o 
the foreign rulers of the country. But ever 
for that' purpose one would shrink fron 
mentioning such a “fact”. It is immatcria 
for our presint purpose to discuss whethei 
it is a f.'ict. 

4 

Ideal Governors for Ireland and for India 

* Lord Morlcv writes in his Recollections 
Vol. II, p. 2^52^ ‘I have often told you o 
mv wicked thought that Strafford’was ai 
ideal type, both for governor of Ireland ii 
the seventeenth century, and governor o 
India in the twentieth. Only they cut o] 
poor Strafford’s head,, and his idea c 
government has been in mighty disfavou 

ever since.If a man’s harangue pre 

yokes a riot, why don’t they lock him u] 
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(or rint ? Have they not polke cnouj^h ? 
[f not police, what then has become oi the 
‘obligiijtory garision” ? 

Freedom and Subjection- * 

There are many civiliscil countries, in- 
:ludin^ the Uiiitcfl Kinp^dom of (Wx*at Brit’ 
lin and Ireland, in wliioh, ninny nevvs- 
[lapers write recklessly, with an utter dis- 
xp:ard for truth ; they write violently, 
jonitftiines incituiir men to use fiircc ; tliey 
kvrite in such a way as to set class aj^ainst 
dass : tlfcy attack tlic pjovernmeut of tlicir 
:ouiitry ydridently. But there ar^e no press 
a.ws there like those existinpf in Itulia. The 
ilain and main reason of this ditlercnce is 
diat Iiic/ia is looked upon and p;overned 
IS a subject count;y, with the intention 
Lhrit it should be so proverned as lonp^ as 
lossihle. What an litij^lfslnnan iti pcpver 
would tolerate if it came from a British 
nlitor **at home"’ (.fv in India, would en- 
iiriatc him cominpf from aii Indian editor. 

W^.-do not pkxui fhat editors should he 
'•artcred libertines. What is wanted is 
bat only when tliey arc thoui,dit to have 
letually ofteuded, they should be opcnlv 
tried and punished or actiuitteil. 

The beaut}' of our press laws is that 
L'ven before a man lias oilended or thouj^ht 
of ofTcndinpt, he may be, as many have 
been, called u])on to deposit some money 
:is security for ptiuxl helnaviour. What still 
further lulpdil^iis this bCailty is that this is 
lone sole!}'at the sweet will of the execu¬ 
tive. The man who is imagined to lie a 
would«i9e culprit is given no hearing. No 
loubt, editors are mightily ])lenscd and their 
xlf-rCvSpcet is immensely increased when 
they find thcmsylves thus classed with the 
t'riminal dregs of society. Another beauti¬ 
ful feature of our press laws is that when 
i printer removes his business to a new 
iddress, or when the place of publication 
f)f a newspaper is changed, the- printer or 
the jiUblishcr ifc liable to deposit a sum of 
money as security. Many printers and* 
[lublishers have had to do this, 'fhe most 
litra^utiful feature of the press laws is that 
wlieii the money deposited as security has 
been forfeited to* Government, a nominril 
remedy lies in an apjieal l,o the Higli 
Court, but not on£ of the few appeals 
hitherto made at very heavy expense lias 
Ixen successful. The illusory character of 
the remedy was {horoiighly exposed by 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Ixite Chief Justice of 
the Calcutta Hjgh Court, in the Co/u/v/r/e 


cns;^. So the press laws have made tin 
inc^ponsihle of the executive supreme. 

JVintcj:s, publishers and editors shoulrl 
be treated just like other iftcn. They should 
be free to punsiie their respective avoca- 
, tions so long as they do rtot offend. But 
if Go.vernmcnt must needs discrimimitc 
against them, they slioukl have a hearing, 
with the further right ol appeal, wlicncver 
security is demanded, iucrcxiscd, or forfeit¬ 
ed. This is tlic least that can be tolerated. 

Indixins are not a more criminal or 
turbulent pcojile than the inhabitants of 
otiicr civilised countries where there is no 
Arms Act like that which exists here. In 
these civilised countries there occasionally 
occur rebellions, riots, armed rfibheries, 
murders, N:c.; but the people arc not 
pcniuiuently disarmed, as Indians practi¬ 
cally have been. The ciuise of thisdiftcrenee 
is to btv sought in our pubjcctioii. All other 
causes alleged arc mere cant. In our 
disarmed condition wc suffer both from 
lawless men and wild iiginit'ils. It is 
imaginable'that liy making the arms laws 
very stwiigcnt and by cxtniordiuary 
watch kept (}Ycr nianufactiuay'S ol' arms 
in India and on their imports, both law- 
abiding and •law-breaking fnen may be 
kept deprived of anus, though this ha*? 
not 3 X't been i'ound firacticjiblc. But wild 
aiiiliuals luivc natural "weapons of which 
they cannot 4je deprived ; llic^^ can only^ be 
exterminated,—of which there citTn 

yet. So wc must continue to run •the rfsu 
of falling a prey to wild men and wild 
animals. •Men niuiccustomed to self-defence 
and conscious of a feeling of helplessness 
cannot but grow timid. Tiiis is emascula¬ 
tion. As Europeans and Eurasians caTl 
and do luive arms freely, the ju\ta])osition 
of armed * xLiid disarmed sections of the 
population makes the former arrogant, 
violent and reckless and the latter un¬ 
manly and timid.* The rcmcih' docs not 
lie in rcijuiring hoth sectionspof the jieople 
to take out licenses before heimr able to 
purchase arms. I'or th.at would simply lie 
•a nominal c»imility. Magistrates would 
freely grant licenses fo Eurojieans and 
Eurarfi.'uis, and refuse them almost xis freely 
to Indians. Nor,is this a mere assumption. 
^Iic press laws arc meant both for Indian- 
owned and i^ritish-owned ncwsjiapers, 
but has a single British-owned p«'ipcr 
suflcred, inspite of the rabid writings of 
many of them, as against the Imndreds 
<il Indian-tnvncd papers which have ^uiTer 
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:d or been handicapped ? The real rcii?cdy 
las often f)cen su^pjesied by ,the Conj^ress 
111(1 tile Moslem Leapfuc. It will also 
laturally snj^jije’Sst itself to the liij^hest 
icrvants of-the crown when by t^raiitiiij? 
nternal autonomy’- to India they are able 
:o slake olf the suspicion that the first use 
>f arms which the ])eople would make 
?coiild be to reljel against the British 
jOvernment. 

The Pioneer has ^ivcn currency to the 
umour that the Government of India 
rvould soon place before the Imperial 
-oiiueil a Bill drafted on the lines of the 
ceommendations of the Rowlatt Com- 
nittee. There is no doubt that Government 
ire in a {lositioii to pass sucli a Bill. Tlicre 
seven every proliabdity that tlie majo- 
ity oi nominated and elected Indian mem- 
)ers would vote for it,—whether from 
easoned and honCvSt conviction, or from 
aek of real statesmanship, or from absence 
►f the I'eijuisitc decree of love of civic Hlier- 
y, or trom nervousness, we cannot say. 
)ur clear opinion is that such a Bill is not 
nily not required, but that iis results 
voiild be hi?.rmtnl. Where the real remedy 
s citizenship, masterful men are disposed 
o find a subj^titute in Coercion. Cocrchin 
ind Crimes Acts have failed in Italy,. 
Russia, Ireland, Nrc. Bui the'An^lo-Indian 
mreancrat believes* that as India is a 
)ec\(lhar country and as Indian n.ature is 

Imman nature elsewhere;, 
iawlessdaws** arc bound to succeed here, 
lowever, supposin)^ that success is attain- 
d, the (picstion would be, at wliat cost ? 

Moilev, as {pjoted before, speaks of 
he risk of phickin;^ up the taves and the 
rfu-at indi'a-riiniiiately. The risk is very 
eal.. But Anj^lo-lndian bureaucrats can 
tlord to lake the risk with a li^ht heUiT, 
iccaiise the human wheat plucked up 
voulrl not be any of them. But curses have 
. curious w?#)^ of coming'home to roost. 

One of the serious ]jrohlems for states- 
nanshii) to solve is how to reprcss^crime 
md at the same time to keep up and foster 
he civic spirit. In free countries, nothing 
s done, except temporarily, which is 
ikely^ to inrj>air the civic spirit. Thefefore 
itatesmen in free countrv^s have fo'und 
ucecssful remedies frir increasing turbmence 
ind criminality in wideniixg the bounds 
»f freedom, ns llie ])revious and subse- 
[uent history of the many Relorm Acts 
a Great Britain show. But in subject 
ountrics the pre-occupation of the rulers 


is, not how to keep up and foster th( 
spirit of citizenship, but how to keep the 
people in subjection, miscalled maintaining 
order, t Therefore repression looms largci 
in their eyes than measures for cnfranch 
ising the people. A compromise in tin 
shape of Coercion-cam-Conciliatlon rfisc 
occasionally suggests itself to them. It wai 
tried during the Morlc^-Minto regime, bui 
with what eonserpicnees ? Repyession j: 
thought of as a main weapon only becausi 
the rulers ha'''e not either the heart o: 
the courage or the faith 'in human' natun 
or the statesmanship to make the Reform: 
adcc|uatc. The futility ot a small dose o 
Reform plus a big dose of Repression i: 
patent to all students of history and o 
huni.an nature. 

In Ireland there have been during tli 
waia greater rebellions and conspiracic 
than in India. There arc also no Arm: 
Act and press laws in Ireland. But never 
thclcss no RowLalt Committee have sa 
there to suggest “lawless laws” rs j 
permanent feature of the laws of the land 
The Defence of the Kealm Act is not t' 
have a permanent ])lnee in the British o: 
the Irish statute book, but the Defence o 
India Act may have such a place in tin 
Indian statute book. What is the reason 
The reason is tQ be found in the almos 
complete freedom of Ireland and tin 
almost complete subjection of India. 

The arguments 'tor, rcprcfsive laws ar 
hard to meet. If tliey fail, it is^ urged tha 
they would succeed if mf^idc more drastii 
and stringent, a'nd hxo should they he made 
If they succeed, it is aigued that thej 
should be perpetuated,^as, il they were abo 
lislied, crime would again reise its head. 

Externment of Mr, P, J. Mehta. 

Mr. V. J. Mehta is a wealthy and public 
spirited citizen ( or should we not sa; 
“subject”?*; of Rangoon. He is th 
secretary of the 6urma I^rbvincial Con 
^ress Committee. His importance in th 
public life of the province was rccogniset 
' by Sir Ilarcourt Butler by his nominatioi 
to sit on two committeejs to deal witl 
vaccination and with the grievUnces o 
deck passengers to Burma. He is an anti 
vaccinationist. But tliat is neither sedi 
tion, nor rebellion. He wrote a dissentin] 
minute to the report of the deck passer 
gers’ grievance committee. But that wa 
a thoroughly constitutional act. He spok 
up for Mr.'M. K. Gandhi, against th< 
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in-just criticisms of Sir Rc^nald Crad- 
lock. But Mr. M. K. Gandhi is not an 
»utla\v\ Mr. Mehta has formed a social 
crvicc Teague. But that also is thqrough- 
Y constitutional. All his activities 
lave been above board, open and« 
icsnstitiitional. Wherein, then, lay his 
)f[ence that he should have been ordere’d 
:o be externed within 24 hours,—and that, 
^oo, at a time when he lay in a precarious 
:orxiition in hospital after undergoing a 
jcrious operation ? Sir Reginald Craddock 
).^ght to tell the public why bejias ]>d.ssed 
inch an order. The Defence of India'Act 
uis given him the power to do what he 
ikes. Hut it has given him no power to 
■omi)e] people to believe that whatever he 
loes is just and nteessary. Public opinit^n 
.'annot he coerced or controlled ; it cannot 
‘Ycn be intluenced in his'favour unless he 
:oiidescends to give reasons. And in the 
ong run ])ublic ofniiion is a power even in 
ndia and f^unna. 

Ue has stopped the t-irculation of some 
ndian papers in his province, as Sir M. 
d’Dwyer lias in the I'anjah. Ikit these are 
confessions of failure to govern in an 
mlightened manner. Critieishis whicli 
ire allowed to be circulated in other 
provinces may have been prevented from 
drcnlating in the l*anjab and Burma, 
dthcr because the governors of these two 
jrovinees are more autocratic and touchy 
ban the goreriiot;fi of^Pe other provinces, 
)r bceaui c the administrati'i)ns of these 
wo Oder more points of criticism than 
hose of others. Anotlicr •reason hfis been 
issigncd as regards the l*anjab, viz., that 
-he nature or'tnc education or the want 
>f education of the Panjabi is such that 
criticism which is innocuous elsewhere 
bvould be productive of dangerous consc- 
juenccs there. Panjabis have rightly rc- 
ludiated this untrue suggestion. But 
Ivere it true, it would only mftin that the 
Panjab Government had not been able to 
educate and make the I’anjabis reasonable 
is/th.e other provincial governments had 
lone with regard to their charges. Should* 
\ similar argun\cnt be adduced in support 
:^f the Purma Government, the reply would 
Ije similar to the above.’ Fpr the nature 
3 f the Panjabi and the Burman is funda- 
nentally the same as that of other men. 

The order of externment passed on Mr. 
[Vlehta shows the dangers of perpetuating 
the provisions of the Defence of India Act, 
xs any public-spirited man may be subject¬ 


ed ^o civil death by means of such an Act 
The dangeroi^ and arbitrary character o 
tlicsc provisions have also been consgicu 
ously brought out by the conviction and 
imprisonment of four members of the social 
service le^lgue at Rangoon’wlio arc alleged 
to iiavc told some coolies to stick out foi 
higher wages than they had been getting 
The ground of the conviction is said to bt 
that these four gentlemen were by thoii 
action olistructing the [irosceution of th( 
war. Blit in Great Britain and the Domi¬ 
nions there have been, during the war 
nu merous strikes for higher wages, iuclu 
(ling one of Loud on Policemen; but thos( 
who stuck out for higher wages onlj 
got better terms, not im|)nsonnient; noi 
were their advisers and advocates in tin 
press and on the platform brought to tria 
and deprived of liberty. So what is no1 
an oflfince in a free country is a crinic in t 
subject country. 

The retrograde, dangerous and barbar 
ising tendency of permaripiit repressivi 
laws can' be understood by members o 
legislati'R* bodies, if they have sufHcicnl 
statesmanship, suflicient love of civi^ 
freedom, and sunicient imagination t( 
realise the miseries and moral and materia 
loss of those who undeservedly suffer frou 
such laws. But probably many legislator! 
do not believe that arty persons have suffer 
ed unjtistl 3 ?i. Were we of that o^inioi^ vv< 
>yould still object in theory to i,'?r‘..r"’msh 
ineiit of men without due trial, on accoui, 
of the greater probability of innocent mei 
suffering therefrom than if the usual judi 
cial pi'ocedurc were followed. 

No one should wish that the real char 
acter of laws on the lines of the re^d^d 
mendations of the Rowlatt Committe 
should bebrought home to our legislator 
by the undeserved internment or deporta 
tion of some of their near and dear ones 
But there may l»e some anfoug them t( 
whom a pin-prick applied 1 k> their bodies ii 
a greater grievance than sword-cuts oi 
others* limbs. If such there be, may thc^ 
be blessed with gifts of greater sympath] 
and imagination ! 

Sdpersession of two Municipalities in 
9 Bengal- 

The commissioners of the Burdwan am 
the Hughly-Qlnnsura Mnnicipalities hav 
been superseded by the Bengal Govcrc 
ment for one year. The orders of th 
Government in the two cases are qnotci 
below. 
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r>. Alter Hie most earelul corsiJeration, tbe 
rovcrnniciit <»f HL*n; 4 al have come to the.couehision 
hat llic lualaclmiiiist-fitioii the Uurdwan Muiiici 
«Hty is ti pu])!ic scaiulnl wliieh cannot be 

llowcd tocontinne. It has liecn clearly cleinonstra- 
L“fl that the Municipal Cuinttiissioners have almsctl 
heir powers and proved themselves incompetent to 
onduct the administration of the Municipality ; 
lul, in the ripinioii of the Oovcrm»r in (Council, it is 
nly by their supersession, in exercise of the special 
owers of control vested in riovernment, that the 
(Iministration can be reft>fined and the interests of 
lie rate payers safeguarded. The Hovernor in Council 
I, therefore, cfnistraincd to declare by this order, 
ssued under section (»r> of the Hcngal Municipal Act, 
hut the Commissioners of the Hurdvvan Munici- 
ality are incompetent to pcrhirm their duties and 
ave abused their powers, and he directs that 11 ^* 3 ' 
c supersedQ'l for a period of t)ne year with tlfect 
'om the ilate Hie pubiication of this Resolution 
1 the CnIciUtii (ruzctic. In exercise of the powers 
onferred by section thi o( (he Act, the Oovcrnor In 
!ouncU further directs that all the p<»vvers and duties 
f the Commissioners shall, during the period <»1 
upersesj^ion, be exercised and performed oy the 
hstrict Magistrate of Burdwaii. 

H O < H; 11L V. C J j 1N S C K A. 

Ki. After the most earelul eunsidcration, the 
lovcrnnient ol Bengal have come to the coiKhnaon 
hat the Municipal Commissioners have treisistcntly 
lade default in,the pcrlormancc ol their duties and 
ave proved themselves incompetent to conduct the 
dministralion of the Municipnlil V. Tlicy liave been 
reated lV»r years past with great patience, but have 
elibcrately neglected the watiiings and iusiniclion 
iven to them ; and the Governor** in Council is 
eluctaiitly forced to decide that Icmporarv snpeV' 
L'ssioii is nctA’ssary in the interests ol the rate-pa\ers 
l^jcmsllrlvcs, 

'1‘ft'cumstanccs, (he Governor in Council 
cclares by tfhis order issued under section do of the 
lengal Municipal Act, that the Commissioners of the 
looghly-Chinsura Municipality' are incompetent l(i 
icrlurm and persistently make default in the* perfor- 
lancc of their duties, ami he directs tliat they lie 
uncrs fded for the period of one year whlli elTect from 
he elate of the publication of this Resolution in the 
'nlcutlH t 'uv/.vLtc. In exercise of the poweis conferred 
y section GO of the Act, the Governor further dirocts 
hat all the powers and duties of the Ctauniissioncrs 
hall, during the period of supersession, be exercised 
ind performed by' the District Magistrate t>f Uooghly 
■yr the time being.' , 

As we are noi aware of wliat the eoni- 
nissioners of these nuinicipalitics have to 
lay in self-defence, we are unaidc to con¬ 
sider the charges preferred against them, 
if they have a case, they ought to publish 
i statenient«signcd by all of them in y*eply 
the Government Kesolutiqns. 

There is an impression abroad that, 
ike the publication of the I^}wlalt Com- 
nitteo’s report at the present juncture, 
these Resolutions, superseding municipali¬ 
ties, arc part of a bureaucratic campaign 
igainst the Moulagu-Chelmsford Reform 


Scheme, their object being to show that as 
Bengalis arc unfit to manage their loca 
affairs even in such advanced districts ai 
Iktrdwyn and Uooghly, it would be ur 
wise and premature to entrust them wit] 
larger powers of self-government. It ha 
been also surmised that if SirS. P. Sinha \no 
been in charge of the local self-govcrnmen 
portfolio instead o( the Maharajadhira 
of Hurd wan, the supersession ^of thes 
municipalities would not have taken j)lrcc 
We cannot siiy how much of truth ther 
may i>c in sncit suppositiems. ' ^ 

From t,l)e Government Resolutions i 
would appear that the allairs of Burdwai 
had been more grossly mismanaged thai 
those of Hooghly-Chinsura. 

Though for want of information we ar 
unable to exatnine the charges agains 
thcsCfmunicipalities, wc may say^ that tak 
ingthemtobe true, less drastic rcmedic 
than supersession ought to have ])ee] 
tried. I'or instance, oiiieial ehainncii aiK 
secretaries might liavc been appointed 
If it were thought that oiiieial cliainnei 
and secretaries could not bring about; 
change for the better in the adiniiiistralioi 
of the two municii)alities with the etj 
operation of or inspite of the ol)structioi 
of the present body of commissioners 
Government eoujd liave ordered a fresi 
election td' commissioners, distjualifyin^ 
the present ones for rc-eleetion. 

As indicritcd ab()\’t:, vyearc unable eithc 
to defend or**to condemn thCvSCt muiiicipa 
lities outright. But that oyt of more thai 
a hundred immieiixxlities on l^cngat thesi 
two have been singled out for supersession 
would go to show that these had been ksi 
cfhciently worketl than the ,others. Thci: 
fate ought to be a warning to others 
And when municipal government *'is res 
tored after a year to these towns, the rate 
payers ought to be more careful in thi 
sefectioii of d-ommissioners and in keeping 
them up to the work. 

‘ Taking it for granted that they hav< 
failed to do their duties, wrong eoperu 
Vsions ought not to be drawn from suci 
failure. It ought not to be concluded 
citlier by our own countrymen or by out 
siders that Bengalis are unfit to managt 
' inunieijial afTairs. In the vast majority o 
muniei])alities they have succeeded tolcr 
ably well. But even if there had beci 
failure in the majority of municijialities 
that would not prove any inherent ineapa 
city. Lord Durham’s Repor* states tbai 


ti Canada, now the i’oremt)st* of vhc sell- 
governing British Dominions, on the eve 

her ^\btaiaing self-government, 

“In the rural districts habits of sdf-pfoternment 
kvere almost unknown and ctlnoation is so scaitlily 
liifuscd as to render it dilUeuli to procure a sulUcieuK 
iinnber of persons coini*cteiit to administer the 
unctitJns that would be created by a general sehciTie 
)f popular local control.'’ 

Who would luiYC thought at that time 
ZhqJ: seli-goverginent would ever be suc- 
:cssful in Canada ? The Filipinos haVe re- 
;eived fully responsible self-govenwnent 
within IS years of the AnicriAn occupa¬ 
tion of their country. But onl/ 11 years 
{go. Governor General Smith in his mess¬ 
age of October IG, lOUT, to the inaugural 
session of the l^hilippine Legislature 
stiinincd up conditions as follows : 

“In many of the mnnicMpalitfes the expcnditi^res ol 
mbiic im)ncy Itave been unwise, not to s‘iy wastetul. 
n SS [minicjp«’ditu*s out of (isr> I he entire rev'une was 
xpended t')r srilanes rintl not a 8011*10 cent wns 
levotcd to pidilic betteniienls <u‘ iiiiproverncnts . 

“T^wo hundred and twenty-six inunici[>alttics spent 
m public works less than In per cent. Siieli a condi- 
lon of affairs i to be deplored, and tlie eoimnission 
fras obljj»eil to pass a law within the last few months 
irohibitinj* inuriicipalities from spetidin;; Air salaries 
uoie than a fixed pcrcenta'^c ol their revenues/' 

Redlichand tlirsCsbook on LocalGovern- 
iiviit in J^u^Jand contains extracts from 
;he report of a pnrlianient^iry commission, 
laLed lSv'i5, regarding the municipalities 
intl boroughs of that tieriod, from which 
i few scnten«es nic'^y bt ji'iioted : 

“in general the corporate funds arc but partially 
ipplied to munioipaf purfioscs, such as the preserva- 
ion oi the peace by nn cdicief|i. or in w’ateUing 

u lighting the town, tSre. ; but they arc frequently 
xpended in feasVng, and in paydng salaries of 
iidmportant olhcers. In some cases, in which tlie 
uiids are expended on puldic purp )ses, such as 
mildirig public works, or other objects of local 
mproven.ent, an expense has been incurred much 
leyond what would be uccessary if due care had been 
aken." 

The same book states that the parlia- 
bentary conjmissiou ,referrerf to above 
-epiirtcd in 1*835 regarding local bodies 
:Iuit “revenues that ought to be applied 
the public advantage are diverted 
rom their legitimate use and are some- * 
limes wastefully bestowed for the bcfiefit 
)f indivfduuls, sometimes squandered for 
>urposes injurious to th*e character and 
□orals of the people.” Such a deplorable 
tate of things could not prevent local 
iclf-govcroment frpm flourishing in Eng- 
and in course of time. 

Not infrequently it has been officially 
dleged that » District Magistrates are 


tcriiibly overworked, and that is als( 
one of the main grounds on which th< 
jiartition* of districts has been advocatec 
and carried out. It is, therefore, curious tc 
iind the overburdened District Magistrates 
of Burdwan anti llooglily entrusted will 
the Avorking of two of the biggest muni 
cipalities in Bengal. Could not a bettei 
way be found ? Is it certain that, beeausi 
the Bengal (jovernnient arc not likely t< 
find* fault with the work of their owt 
Magistrates, therefore municipal work ii 
sure to be carried on by them eiliciently ? 

Presidentship of the coming Congress. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, who was elected t( 
preside over the coming Delhi ^session o 
the Congress, having left for England an* 
signified his inability to accept the office 
it has become necessary to chose anothe: 
presid^ilt. We think in the cireumstanee 
FaiidiL Aladan Mohan Malaviya is th 
fittest man to ])resi(le. We hope he wil 
be unanimously elected. , 

Yhe Reform Committees. 

Government have appointed the twe 
committees to consider and reiport on thi 
quesLit)!! of electorates and the franebisi 
and the question of dividihg “subjects’ 
into “reserved” and “transferred.” Seh 
dci-crminainm required that the peopli 
of India should appoint the coijimittees 
it required •that the committees sh©ulc 
consist entirely^ of Indians clecuV-d F’“i' 
countrymen ; it required that, aS* the nex 
best thing, the majority of members shoulc 
be eleefed Indians ; it retjuired that in aiij 
ease Indians, however or by whomsoeve] 
chosen, shodld form the majority; 
quired that whether Indians were in f 
majority or in a minority, they shoulc 
repfeseut the main shades of constitution 
al political opinion in the country. Th( 
nominations do not satisfy .any of these 
requirements. T/lercfore so far as Indis 
IS eoneerned, self-detennii/htion is a word 
whiclf may be taken as not uttered by any 
British or Allied statesman. Reuter oughi 
not to have cabled this myth out tc 
India. 

So* far as Musalmans arc‘concerned 
the Moslem LeAgiie represents the articu 
late •Muhammadan political opinion oi 
India. There has not been any secession 
from the Moslem League as there has lieec 
from the Congress, But Government have 
not appointed any Musalman* who repre¬ 
sents the views of the Moslem League. The 
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Musahnnn, which is wc believe the (vily 
English organ oi' Indian Musal- 
nans, writes thus about the two Muham- 

nadau members of the two committees : 

% 

“Sahebzada Aftab Ahmad Khan was never a 
)o1itician and be himself acknowledged when he left 
ndia, on his appointment to the India Office,.that 
)olitics was a thing in which he was more or less a 
lovice. Moreover, the Muslims think that the political 
dew's ot the gentleman, if any, are not in consonance 
vith those of the community.” 

“Khan Bahadur Moulvl Rahim Uaksh presided at 
he Rawalpindi session of the All-Iiuia Mohamedau 
Educational Conference and this was the first time 
hat we came to know of him. If a person is nt»t 
widely known, that does not however disqualify him 
3r luembersuip of a responsible committee. So far as 
VC are aware, Moulvi Rahim Baksh’s politics also is 
lot of the right sort, lie does not share the views of 
he progressive section of his coramuniiy and aceortl- 
ngly the latter has scarcely any confidence in hitn. 

The Hindu members belong to the 
^roup of i^oliticians who have ■ seceded 
Torn ’the Congress. As the Congress 
nclucles both Home Rulers and a con¬ 
siderable body of Moderates, and as the 
decoders consist only of the remaining 
Moderates, the Congress may be justly 
presumed to represent the majority of 
iducated and politically-minded Indians. 
\nd it is this ejass of Indians, represented 
3 y the Congress, which Government have 
mtirely ignored. 

For all tliese reasjons the'constitution 
3 f the committees must be pronounced 
[Unsatisfactory. Practically ' they are 
27 vieeQttces. 

We cannot say whether the Indian 
nembers will or v,rill not act with the 
welfare of India as their only object in 
tiew. There is no positive evidence to 
that they will be swayed by personal 
:ousiderations. But at the same time one 
aeed not assume that they albwillb^or 
lave been able to resist ofiicial blandish- 
nents. It is best to hold judgment in sus¬ 
pense. . ^ 

President Wilson's September Speech. 

The speech delivered by President Wilson 
n the last week of September, on the eve 
pf the opening of the United States fourth 
Liberty Loan, was a most momentous 
pue. We give below a few extracts‘from 
t. i' 

The issues are these—Shall the military po^erof 
ny nation or group of nations be rutfered to deter- 
linc the fortunes of the peoples over whom they 
ave no right to rule except the right of force ? Shall 
trong nations be free to wrong weak nations and 
lake them subject to their purposes and interests ? 
ball the people be ruled and dominated even in their 


owniutcinal n^Iuirs by arbitrary and irresponsible 
force or by their own will and choice ? Shall there 
be a common standard of right and privilege for all 
peoples and nations or shall the strong rfo as they 
will and che weak suffer without redress ? Shall the 
assertion of right be haphazard and by casual alliance 
i>r shall there be a common concert to oblige the 
observance of common rights ? » 

Ko man,no group of men chose these to be th^ issues 
of the struggle. They are the issues of it and they 
must be settled by no arrangement or compromise 
or adjustment of interests, but definitely and once for 
all and with the full unequivocal, acccplkuce of tlie 
principle that the interest of the weakest is as sacred 
as the interest of the strongest. Tiiis is what wc 
mean when wz-f speak of pennan'eiit peace, il wc* speak 
sincerely uud. intelligently and witli the real know¬ 
ledge and comprehension of the matter we deal with. 

• 

India is keenly interested in the answer 
which the British cabinet nia}^ give'to these 
questions asked by Dr. Wilson. He clearly 
expressed the opinion that there must not 
be comproniisc with avowed prin¬ 

ciples. 

It is of capital liniiortance’that we should also i)e 
explicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by 
any kiu>t of compromise or abatement oi principles we 
have avowed as the principles for winch we arc 
fighting. There should exist no doubt about that. 
1 am, therefore, going U» take the liberty of speaking 
with the utmost fruukness about the tactical compli* 
cations that* are involved in it. If it be indeed 
and in truth tlie common object of the Govern¬ 
ments associated against Germany and r)| the 
nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, 
to achieve by coming settlements a secure and lasting 
peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at 
the peace table shall come ready and willing to pay 
the price, the only price that will procure it, and 
ready and willing also, to crei^te in s<xrne virile fashion 
the only instrumentality whereby b can be made 
certain that the agceemcots of peace will be honoured 
and fulfilled. ^ ^ ' t 

That price is imparfVal justice in every item of 
settlement, no matter whose inierest is crossed, and 
not only impartial justice, but also satisfaction of the 
several peoples whose fortunes arc dealt with. That 
indispensable iustnimentality is th/Reague of Nations 
formed under convenants that will be e^fficacious. 
Without such an instrumentality, whereby the peace 
of the world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in 
part on the word of outlaws and only upon that 
word. ^ 

The essentials 6f peace ere stated by 
Br, Willson authoritatively as representing 
the U. S. Governnient’s interpretatior^of 
“its own duty with regard to peace, As tal¬ 
lows : 

Firstly, the impartial justict meted ^out must 
involve no discrimination between those to \vhom 
we wish to be just and those to whom wc do not 
wish to be just. It must b< a justice that plays no 
favourites and knows no standards, but the equal 
rights of the several peoples concerned. 

Secondly, no separate or special interest of any 
single nation or any group of nations can be made 
the basis of any part of the settlement, which is 
not consistent with the common interest of all. 


n(3tes 



Thirdly, there can be no lea^jues ^ir alUancef? or 
special covenants and understandinj^s within the 
general and common family of the League of Xations. 

FourCldv, and more specificvdl^", there can be no 
special selfish economic combinations wi^dn tbc 
[,eague and no employment of any forni of fcomy^dc 
boycott or exclusion except as a powcr»of economic^ 
pci^Ity by. exclusion fron;,the markets of the world 
may be vested in the JAMgne of Nations itself as.a 
means of discipline and control. 

Fifildy, all international agreements and treaties 
of every kind must be made known in tlieir entirety 
t?) tjic rcsi of the wc^rld. Special alliances anrl 
economic rivalries and hostilities have bacti the 
prolific source in the modcMH world of passions that 
t}n;duce w^ar. It would lie an insincer^j, as well as 
an insecure peace that did not exclmle tln?ni in 
dcfliiite binding teniis. • 

The j)residcnt of the I'nited States ex¬ 
plained very frankly’- and clearly why he 
iclt it necessary to restate American war 
aims and to describe a"ain the essentials 
of pence. * ^ 

I have made this analv.^'is of tlie international 
situation, whieli the w&r has cieated, not, of ccjutse, 
becaixsc 1 doubted vvhetlier the Icadeis of the great 
nations and pe'- phs with wiiom we are associated 
were^d llie same mind and cnteitained a like pur[)ose, 
but because t’nf air every now and again gets 
<iarkene(l liy mists and groundless doubling and 
mischievous perversions of counsel anrl it is necessary 
once and again to sweep all irresjuinsif)*'* talk about 
peace intrigues, weakening of morale and doubt- 
(ill purpose on the part of those in authority 
utteily and, if need be, unceremoniously aside and 
say things in tlic plainest wonls that can lie found 
even when it is onlv to say oVer ag.ain wdiat has 
been said before (piiie as jilainly, if in less vaniisbed 
terms. 

As I have s*id, neither T lior any other man in 
fTOvernmentaj aiithorify creafed or gave form to the 
i.'ssues of this war. 1 have simply responded to them 
with s'’ch vision t ' I could command, but I have 
responded gladly .i.d with •the* resolution that has 
grown w.arm and more confident as the issues have 
grown clearer ancHdearer. It is now plain that they 
lire issues which no inau can prevent unless it be 
wilfully. I am bound tr) fight for them and fight for 
them as time and circumstance.s have revealed them 
to me as irresistible as they stand out iii more and 
inoie vivid, uninistniceable outline and the forces 
that fight for them draw into closer and closer array 
.;jnd organise their millions into more and more 
unconfjucrable might, as they become 'Xiore and more 
distinct to the thought and purpose of peoples 
engaged. • 

Lt Ls the peculiarity of this great war that while 
stoaesmen have seemed to cast about for 
definitions of their purpose and have sometimes* 
seemed to shift their ground and their point t»f view, 
the thought of the mass of men, whom the statesmen 
are ggpposed to instruct and l<sad, has grown more 
and more unclouded and more aAd more certain of 
what it is that they are Gghting for. National 
purposes have fallen more and more into the back¬ 
ground and the common purpose of enlightened 
manklud has taken their place. 

The counsels of plain men have become on all hands 
more simple and straightforward and more unitied 
than the counsels^of sophisticated men of affairs, who 

G7V4,-\2 


Still retain the impression that they are playing the 
gam% of power and playing for high stakes. That 
is why I have said that this Is a people's \var, uol a 
statesmen’.^?* i^tatesmen must follow the cl.'yifjed 
comijion thought or be broken.# 

I take that to bo the significance,of the fuel<tbat 

assemblies and as-xociations of nianv kinds made up 
of plain workaday people have demandetl, almost 
every, time they have come togetlier, ami are still 
demanding, that tlie leadeis of their (governments 
shall declare to tliem plainly wliat it is exactly and 
what it is not that they are.^eeking in tliis umt and 
what ihey tliiuk the items of tliefr lin.al settlement 
shouVl be. 

They are uot yet satisfied with what tliev have 
been loM. They still seem to iear that they .arc 
getting what they ask for only in statesmen’s terms 
— •mlviiithc (erms of tcrritori.al arrangemciils and 
discussions of power and not m terms of broad- 
visioned justice and mercy and peace ami satisfaction 
id those doep-scated hmgings of oppressed and 
distracted men and women and enslaved peoples, that 
seem to tlieni tlie only things worth fighfiiig a war 
for, that engulfs the world. 

Perhaps, statesmen have not always recognised 
this asjje(*t of tlie whole world of policy and action. 
Peiliaps, they have not always spoken in direct reply 
to the (juestioii .nskod, because they did not know 
how searebing f liese questious were and what sort 
(d answers they demanded. JUit^l i’»r one am gl.ad 
to attempt file answer again and again in the hope 
that 1 may make it clearer and clearer, that my tme 
thought is fo satisfy’ those who struggle in the ranks 
and are, perliaps, above all others, entitled to a reply, 
the meaning id wdiich no one can have any excuse 
for misunderstanding, if he nndorst.'iiids (he hinguage 

in which it is* spoken or can get someone to trans¬ 
late it correctly into his own. And I believe tliat the 
leaders of Goveisiments with which vve are associated, 
will speak as they li.ave oeiyasion as plainly as J have 
tiled to sjjcak.g 1 hope tliat they will ftvlTree to say 
w'hetlier they tliirik I am in any degree inistaKen ig 
i..y intcrprc{ation of the issue.s ititoK\ii w, —ly- 

purpose, with regard to the means by wlifteh a liighiy 
satisfactory settlement of these issues may be 
obtained. • 

I’lTsident Wilson said that lie made* this 
analysis of i-hc international situation not 
because he doubted whetber the Iea(Icfs^v;^ 
the great nations and i3CopIes with whom 
the.Atnerivan people were associated were 
of the same mind and entertained ;i like 
purpose. This was said ({nite like a faith¬ 
ful and g:cncroivs ally. And this ou^ht, 
therefore, to have been resijondrd to in r[ 
littinig manner by the leaders of the liritish 
and other allied nations. But Reuter has 
not cabled to us either the views of the 
British press or the views of the British 
ministers and other statesmen^on Dr. Wil¬ 
son’s speech. This is significant for two 
reasons : on bthcr occasions Reuter in¬ 
variably cables out tluv opinions of the 
British press'whenever a British states¬ 
man or allied statesman makes an impor¬ 
tant speech; tlie second reason is that 
Anglo-Indican papers like Ihe En^Jishnuia 
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have openly written against Dr. Wilspn’s 
speech. It is also si.i^niiicr^nt that no 
British minister has yet acted tt[) to the 
sujrjtjestion of the American president con¬ 
tained in the following Slu tenet’s of his 
Speech : 

“And I iH’Iieve that the lenders of Ciovernuicnth 
ivdth which wc are associated, will speak as they 
lave occasion as plainly as I have tried t<> sjieak. I 
lopc that they wdl led tree to say whethci they liiiiik 
am in any dcLcrce nastakcM in my mtM pietatioti of 
be issues involved or in my jmijiosr, witli reir/wd to 
.he means 1 > 3 ’ which a hijihlv satI'.tacIniy stiilemctil 
>1 these issues may lie oljtaineil.’’ 

“Union for Freedom.’' 


The Review of Reviews for May eontaiu- 
ed the following ])aragraph : 


An important Congress of the representatives of 
he subject races of Ausltia took place last iiioiuh in 
{ome. The Conj»rcss lastcii I wo days, and had tlie 
upport of many leadnipf Italian p(»lilieians» foremost 
nuoiiKst them bem;' Signor Ibsst lati. ‘ Huglanil, 
"'rnneo' and America were reptesented Ify Mr. 
VicUliam SLectl, Al. I'laiiklin l;*>uillon and Mr. 
kelson Oay. An imjioi tant resolution was passed 
inaniiuoiisK', setting foith the views of the oppressid 
lationalities in opposition (o tlie (anluano-Magyar 
icgetnony and rccoiding the lollowing signihcant 
Lgrecmenls hetweeu the Italian and* Jugo slav 
ep resell t a I i v c s — 

“1. Thai the nnitv and iiulepcndenco the Jm^o- 
dav nation is recf^gnised as ol vital interest to the 
talian nation ; and rcciprocaliy, 

“li. That the liberation of the Adriatic Sea and its- 
lefenee against all present and iutuve enemies is of 
dtal interest f‘>rboth natl^.ns. ‘ 

“.'b That tenitoiial controversies sjiali be settled 
□ a friendly manner (Ml t lie basis of tfic |irhieif)lc of 

‘ill snch a way to be defined at tha 
ohclusion df peace as not to iujiite the vital interests 
>f the two nations.” 

Tlie Polish representatives added a (tcclaration 
isserling that they consulereil Germany t<^ be the 
jrincipal enemy of Poland : that the Poles see in the 
nove ment of the people for freedou against the 
rtfftVo-Htmgarian Monarchy one of the princijial 
-ouditious of their independence irom (Germany. 

The insurgent Czcclio-Slot ales rmd 
[^oles have since heen recognised by tbc 
British and their allies as independent bel¬ 
ligerent nations. Tliis < is iiiicloubtedly 
right. But if Rome, where the representa¬ 
tives of the subjeet races of Austri.ii met, 
were situated in a country in alliance with 
Austria, these representatives would have 
jeen tried and punished as conspirators, 
IS some Indians were tried and punishtd in 
i^an Francisco. That, we bjlieve, is inter- 
aational law. However, as wc are not an 
ndependent nation, it may bf tboughtpre- 
luniptuotis on our part to write on iutcr- 
lational law ;—the Ikuigali proverb 
orbids the humble giugcr-sellcr to be 
urious as to shipping news. Neverthe¬ 


less, one may ask, wh}^^ if it be propei 
for the subjeet races of Austria to lool 
to England, France, ltal 3 '' and A-nericj 
for hc.lp to ])ecome independent, i£ shouk 
have been considered disgraceful on thi 
.'part of “ Mr. S. Suhraniania Iyer t( 
appeal to President Wilson to help Intli; 
to obtain, not independence, but onl; 
Home Rule within the British nnijyirc 
Ol course, iVom the point oi view, of thei, 
ruler.;-, all sidiject races wlio sei k frecdon 
ate traitois. But wbai makes the conduc 
ot' k scelg:r of lli^mc ' Kide unwoptliic 
than that pf a seeker of independence ? 

1 he note extracted from l\w Review a 
Reviews speaks of “tlie oppressed na 
tionulitics” of Austria-lliuigary. We d( 
not ])eiRonally know in what ()artieiila 
manner Ibev are op|u*essed. But this \vi 
knovr that ihey liave far greater politico 
power than Indians, and that they ar 
more educated and richer, too. Tlie Mon 
tagn-Chelnisford Keport .‘'ays that “tli 
immense ina.''Se.sof tlie oeople [of India? ar 
pui.r, ignorant and hclidess far iicyond th 
standards of Eurctpc...” (para. 131). 

The Present Economic Situation* 

The price’s of the necessaries of life hav< 
been already abnormally high for sum 
time past. The failure of the nniins i] 
many legions lias made the situatioi 
very serious. In many districts jiiices o 
food-stiills arc much higher during 

previous fai-nines. But (lovcrnencnt hav 
not declared famine in these legions yet. 

Sir (icorgc L(»\vivles aikl large niimber 
of other Anglo-lnilians think that Indi; 
has not been hit as hard by' the war as Hu 
belligerent countries of Iviipope. Itmus 
be admitted that our sufferings are noi 
eompurable with those of the Poles, tin 
Belgians and other inhabitants of region! 
where lighting h.as actually taken place 
But it must also be admitted that ii 
Great Britain no <ilass of nuln are in sued 
d'irc straits for food and elotbing as verj 
large masses of men arc in in our countVy 
Jlave any Britisli men or women com 
mitted suicide because of the want ofg 
piece of rag sufficiently long and liroad t( 
cover their ^lakcdness ? England ought 
never to have asked for, and accepted “free 
gifts*’ of 150 crorcs and 67% crores o 
rujiecs from such a poor country as ours. 

During previous famines, only the price 
of foodstufis went up, the prices of othei 
necessaries did not rise mu 9 h beyond th€ 
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normal. The conditions arc worse 

now.. So tlio consc(jncnocs of any ont- 
hreak of famine in the immediate fiiture 
are almost untliinkalile in their n|^pallhi(r 
character. Let us Iinshand our.resources^ 
fo£ ourselves and foe others, for bad days, 
should they unfortunately come. ’ 

Stopping of Self-rule Deputations. 

, We l^'ive been ollieially told that the 
plrree of Indian's now i.s iri India, amt that 
at the j)ro])er time they will be allov\;ed to 
send deputa.tions to England. •Yes, a,t the 
proper Lime. When tiie eneniiesi ot IndiaTi 
refoini have thoroughly poistnied the 
minds ,ol the Britisli pubite, when the 
draft of the Indian Kefonn liill is ready, 
when the Kef'orm Committees here have 
Siilnnitted their reporfs, when, lirielly 
speaking, the whole thing has l)LVnme 
something like ;i settled tact, when 
])robabiy tlie peaVo t{ rms have been 
drawn up, williout thur being any 
anHiorised representative rtf India at tiic 
iVaee raid--, Indian deputations may be 
Tiilovved to jjroeeed to laigland to plead a 
lost cause. That would be in entire 
accord, too, with the ‘'pint of IVesideiil 
WiisoiTs vSepUmher speech, and, oi course, 
of .<c//-deterininatHni. 

However, better late than never. 

A Generous G'ft. 

We iuc gliid to say fluit another English 
geiitleinamlias sent us* a ela rpie tor IN. 
1,500 for tlie relief of distress caused by 
the high prices (d eh>lh*aii*l other necessa¬ 
ries, He writes 

“I am muelf distressed at the conditions 
\\hich, I understand, prevail in many parts 
of Bengal, and of the inability of the 
pcavsniwry to secure either proper food or 
eiothiiig, and I feel it the more because 1 
hold myself a few shares in one of the Jute 
X'bmpanies which have been i>ayiug large 
dividends. Hcnclosc a ehe(iue for Ks. 1500 
and would ask you to spend it, for tlK’ 
rcJlef of the suffering, in any way you may 
tllinli best.'’ 

Wc cordially thatik the donor lor his 
gencroifs gift. The sum has been placed 
at the disposal of the Sudhpraii Brahmo 
Samaj, which has Ijcen engaged in relieving 
suffering for months past. 

“A Brahmin Oligarchy.” 

In a previous issue \xc have shown that 
the establishment of Home Rule in India 
.cannot lead to the country l)cing ruled by 


a BrahmiuOligarchy, disproving the asser¬ 
tions of Lord'Sydeiiham and other enemies 
of India.' \Ye will give aj'cw more farts in 
support of our position. 

'file total popul:(ti<vi of Iiidia is 
3ir),15(i,')bt>, out of whicli only 14,598,708 
are’Bralimitis. So iJrahmins forma very 
small minority :)t the population. But mere 
numbers may m't sigmty niiich. Peoy)Ie 
may l>econiedominant hy means of wealth, 
edmiation, and martial ([ualitics. lA't us 
therefore sec what the comparative posi¬ 
tion of Brahmins is in these respects. 
Brahmins are not the only “warlike race” 
nor even one of the chief “most warlike 
raees” India. At present, ,with the 
exception of a few sub-scetions of the 
Bralimins in a few ]H'ovinee.«, Brahmins do 
not eijuv any reputation lor martial 
(jualiticK. ' Ilonee, there need not beany 
apprehension of Brahmin supremacy i'ouiul- 
fd on tichting capacity. Then as regards 
wealth, the Itr.ihmin.s' a.s a class have never 
been weoithy, at least not* wealthier than 
many f>fher mow mnnerons classes. Edu¬ 
cation l*;s next to be considered. 

rhe total number ol literate's in India is 
1 s,.5:j9,.57s. 'I'he total nnnij»er ol Brahmin 
lilentu's is Winch means that 

out of 1S5 lakhs of literates 23 lakhs are 
Brahmins. But it m.ay be contended that 
mere liter.-u’v is not ol mneli importance, it 
is literficy in Ibiglish which is the pas^jort 
t'o power, position, distineti(?i\ aim 
Let us. then, consider the figures for 
literaov.in Hnglish. The total number of 
person^ literate in English in India is 
1,070,387, of whom :533,308 are Brahmins. 
That is to say, out of about 17 Iakli>e, 
literates in lingHsh a little above 3 lakhs 

are.lirahmins. ... 

The alxu’c facts and considerations* 
apply to India as a whole. Let us consider * 
the 'position ot. the Braivnins m the 

Provinces. ^ , ■ r 

In no province do the Brahmins form 
the majority of the ])(>j)ulation ; in every 
province there are one or more HineJu 
castes more niimerijns than Brahmins— 
iiot*lo speak of non-Hindu sections of 
the people. But the possibility of at- 
taityng domiBaut position depends on 
the percentage of literacy, and particu¬ 
larly on the plerccntage of literacy in^ Eng-, 
lish' of the various castes. In the Cemsus 
Report these percentages arc given. From 
these statements we find that the Brah¬ 
mins are either bo backward in educu- 
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tion or so hisigniiicfuit in inniibers,' in 
the provinces of Assnin. ‘Baluchistan, 
Bnniia and thc.N.-\V. F. IVovihcc that 
tJicrc is no jnentioTi oi‘ them in the (ijj;urcs 
pivt 11 ibr lljosc p’-ovinccs ; that Brahmins 
do not ncctiiiy the first place in educa¬ 
tion in IJenpal, Ikdiar-Orissa, Central 
rroviiiLvs and Jicrar, the I'anjab. and the 
linitcd lh-f>vinoes of A.t^ra and Oudh ; and 
that it is only in tlie Madras and Bombay" 
J’rcsidciK'ies that thej^ hold the lirst place, 
not of couTvSC in ]»oint of the numlicr of 
literates, but .as regarils pcrcentap:e of 
iitcrac’}'. And in the latter presidency 
Brahniins are beaten by others in Gnjaral 
and Sind.,bet us now place before the read¬ 
er a tabular statement : 




Tutnl lifcf' 

Hmliiinn 

Pr<>viiices. 

T(.lri! 

1 .iU'rntc 

?»lcF in 

I.itr-rnfcs 


literati'^ 

Ki uliiuin-. 

Ivnglisli 

In Ivngliijl). 

\ssam 


40339 

33390 

0093 

dengfil 

13330 1- ]■ 

4733-13 

491499 

139333 

tJehar- 

«.• 




Orissa 

1 11913,8 

23(;333 

79183 

1 3433 

Boiidia}' 

1373830 

3979S 

303 1-3 1 ‘ 

10818 

:.P. N: 

( 




Ik'rar 

d9(i33(; 

I0779(i 

40103 

1G309 

Madras 

31(193.700 

dOS03('> 

374033 

t)37IS 

I’unjab 

774S-l-r) 

1 MS33 

109101 

11 304 

LJ. 1‘. 

1018103 

il 31 8 

13(>010 

3O309 


Ilistorji^ (Constable. Ss. Gs. net)./'* Th 
Times Litemry Suf>plciiicnt of Tuly 11 
193 8, writes ' 

tlie middle ol llie eighteenth century popu1« 
jTjoverrinient existed in England ; it was in man 
Wny.s very imperfect ; the power was in fact coi 
ccytraled in the hands of a small group of dristocrtiti 
families, hut, none the less, ns was felt and known r\ 
the time, no Government could mnintnin itself in tl] 
coiiiitr 3 ’unless it was re ally in oecoidaiice wdth t3i 
public cjpiriion.'not only of the enmparntiveV few wh 
had the right to vote, hut of the great mass of> tli 
pe()]>le who in fact were never reluctant to make thei 
views iind their power heard, if. ncccssnrv hy violent 
and ri iting. ' 

t 

It is, therefore, mere pharisaism t( 
object to an oligarchy in India. But \yi 
repeat, as we have eonclusivtdy shown 
that there is not the least ])robability o 
an oligarchy bcingj^ established in India. 

her&om Killed by Wild Animals 
and Snakes- 

A statement has been given in tir 
(iuzcite of Jndin of the number (»f [)erson: 
killed in cacli province of Biitisli India In 
wild animals (specifying the ])riiK'ipa 
kinds) and stiakes in each year from 191.' 
and 19i7'.' We give hclow tiie totals foi 
1913 and 1917 : 

Number of Persons killed by wik 
Province . animals in 


fin the above table tlie figures for 
[Jurmaand N. W. F. Province Jiavc not 

its the number of Br.'ihniiu 
literates tiiere is insignibeaiit. ( 

It will apj)Car from the above tajdc that 
11 no ])rovinee is the m.ajority rd literates 
;)r the majority of literates in L'nglish 
■bmins. 

The francliisc will be given to petiple 
‘ither aeeonling to property (luabficatigns 
or according to educational (jualifieations 
or both. If the posses«;ion of projicrty 
were made the sole qualification Piralimins 
would occupy a^low place in the elcctor- 
ites. Even according to educational (|ua- 
[ifications they will not have a prec^omi- 
nating ])osi1ion in any ]jrovincc. But even 
if Home Rule led at first to an oligarcliy 
of some soia, that would not be unyfibing 
unusual. Sir* ]. 1). Rees asks on the sulijeet 
of tlie “19-ahmin oligarchy’’ ! “Were Ljicre 
[lo Whig oligarchies in Britain? Will a stage 

be skipped in India.Wh 3 '-* jib so at the 

oligarchy? Wait till the irasses object.’* 
In reviewing Prof. Ramsay Muir’s “Na¬ 
tional Government. Its (irowth and 
P^^ineiples. The cidmiuation <d Modern 



1913 

1917 

Aladras 

308 

30s 

Bomba}- 

, 2o 

34 

Bengal 

303 

3 M 

r. p. 

137 

. 100 

Panjal) 

•!() 

21 

hurnui 

39 

81 

Bihar N:. Orissa 

34(» 

033 

C. P. N: Berar 

133 

138 

As.sam 

103 

138 

N.-W. F. Prov. 

2 

6 


In every province more men have beer 
killed in Ibljr than in 1933, Have Indianr 
grown weaker and more tipiid in eyerj 
province? Or it may be the’wild animal! 
Iinve advanced in civilisation at a fas,tci 
jatc than the men; for, the power to kil 
IS a mark of civilisation. A more prosau 
explanation may perhapS'be found in the 
number f>f licenses, for arms issued in eael: 
year .and the total nuniljcr of such licenscf 
in fifree in each year. This will be found 
in a table given in a subscciucnt note. 

'the number of men killed by snakes ir 
each year in each jmovince has also beer 
given in the Gazette, Tlie first figure 
given below against the name of a provina 
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s the number for 1013, and • tlie • next 
igurc for 1917. Madras, 1005, 11-52; 
Jomba3S.1406, 1527; Bengal, 4101,4303 ; 
biitccl ih'ovinccs, OKiO, 0481; Panjab, 
>00, 957 ; Kurma, lOM, 1873 ; Bdinr aiM 
)rissa, 1040, 5885 ; C. P. and Berar, 1155, 
52T; Assam, 107, 151; X.-W. F. Pro-, 
dnee, 20, 25. So snakes also have not 
►egun, on the whole, to lake a smaller 
cjJI of hunan lives tinin before ; as in the 
vlioll.* country'21 770 persons were killed 
> 3 ^ snakes in 1013, and 23,018 in 1017.. 

’ Number of Wild Animals and Snakes* 
Destroyed by Men. * 

*Wc give below a few figures from the 
•fheial return of the lunnher of wild ani- 
nals and snrdtes kilhd bv men. 

VVjM rirninrils Itillcrl Snol<<'; ImIKmI in 


'‘rovinoca. 

101 a 

1017* 

1‘na 

I'JlT 

Madras 

2238 

1898 



3omba3’' 

3471 

2037 

3739(5 

25035 

Bengal 

285S 

• 142 

17131 

1205 

[k P. 

7(559 

2(510 

5310 

■1999 

[knij.^b 

3,080 

1-92 

3,080 

1502(5 

[Plmrd )rissa 

1550 

KMG 

l(578 f 

9171 

2*P. X: Berar 1902 

15(51 

1 205 

72.8 

l>urma 

5311 

5 S 7 3 

1(5227 

1(5398 

Ass.ain 

19SS 

1 1-90 

1981 


Sf.AV, F. Pro, 

. 90 

1 k 

595 

3,9(5 


It will be found that in most provinces 
the number of wild aninuds and snakes 
kilKd by men in 1017 was less than the 
nunibcT killed in 1013. 2-l,()30wild animals 
were killed inindia in l{)13, anti 30,17(5 in 
1007. 00,3V0 snrdccs were killed in 1013 
in India and 73 0G8 in 1017. It is thus 
discouraging to find itiaf wild animals 
and snakes are^ killing more men in the 
eoimtry than before whereas men are 
killing smaller iund)crs of v^dld animals 
and snakes than before. 


Number of Licenses for Arms 

The total number of licenses for arms 
in t-orce was as follows in the provinces 
and .years n^ted below. We omit the 
smaller provinces, as in the tables in per-* 
vious notes. 

/ » 

Madras 

Bombay.. • 

Bengal 
P. P. 

Panjab 
Burma 

Biliar and Orissa 
C. W Si Berar 
Assam 

N.AV, F. Provinces 


1013 

1017 

47511 

15509 

15231 

135(53 

2(59(51 

.8042 

^ ^ \.f \ r mm 

0357 

1387(5 

0219 

7300 

8051 

.12700 

11247 

1(5070 

15511 

13040 

13114 

5517 

7717 


In* most provinces the number of 
licenses in forco was smaller in 1017 than 
in 1013. This is ]>;irticularl\'’ conspicuous 
in the ease ol tlic Pintcd Provinces, 
Bengal, and the Punjab. The ebuntry lias 
I)een praeticall 3 ’ in a (lisarmed condition for 
a long period. These prctvinccs have been 
fnrtlier disarmed more than tlie others. 
What is the reason for the di.sarmanient of 
each of these provinces and of the country 
as a •whole ? That the eounti^v os a 
whole is being gradually disarmed will be 
clear from tiu' following figures showing 
the totfd number of licenses in force in 
India in eaeb year from 1913 to 1917 : 


1913 18241.2 

1914 17G779 

1915 1G7242 

191G 137183 

19^7 13G707 

l>et us now see ho\v manv licenses were 


granted in 1913 and 
]>rovinees. 

Provinee ' 

Madr;t*> 

Bombay 
Bengal 
U. V. 

Punjai) 

Burma • 
ilihar and Orissa 
C. P./ind <lierar 
Assam 

N. W. F. Prov. 


1917 in the dilTeient 


1913 

191 

;i090 

4.302 

2727 

1888 

.'5230 • 

392 

3102 . 

5'.M 

1(53(5 

1279 

13,30 

1201 

753 

531 

7013. 

*4903 

21(5 ^ 


1805 

•3,025 


The number of fresh licenses issued has 
l)ecn rc(Juced in a most glaring manner in 
Bengal and the United Provinces. “Tilt 
most timid’* province could be trustee 
with the smallest number of fresh license! 
in the counlr 3 ^ Yet the Governor of Ben 
gal asked* the people of Myinensingl; 
what they had done in tlic way of fighting; 
political dacoitics and other r^vohitionnr) 
crimes, knowing t*liat in G years the Ren 
gal Government had reduccii the numbci 
r.f liecrtses from 2(5901 to 8042, and that 
ill 1017 it had i.ssued only 302 licenses as 
' against 3230 in 1013. In two province: 
the number of licenses issued in 1017 wai 
larger than in 1013. 'rhoreas<m for thi 
greater favour# sliown to them is no 
‘apparent. IIowovci*, taking the countrj 
as a whole, Uic number of fresh license: 
issued eaeb year has gone on steadif 
decreasing except for one year. The figure 
are given against each year : 1913>—25027 
1911-2301(5: P915-19975; 1910-2057'? 
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1917—1031 {j. These fijrtires com^iiiicd 
\vit!i tiiose ior the Irilal mif.ibf r oi' licenses 
in*0)rcein ench^ jcar, ftiven before, afford 
one explanation of the ineieasin^f helpless¬ 
ness of Indian Imivinn beinj^s in the presence 
of wild animals, as also of the increaFin”^ 
destrnetivencss of the latter. '' 

The area of liritisli Indian ici-ritore, 
aceonlin*/ to the e.'nsiis of 1011, is 
l,00i'b071-Hcjuare miles. 130,707 licenses 
lor this area works out at about one 
license ( and presuniai)ly one fire-arni ) 
for every S s([nare miles The pf)pulatioit 
ol Ib'itish India is more than lilt- millions. 
For the protection of these niynads, there 
arc about one-ei,e;iith of inillitm licenses, 
'fhis means that there is pro]>ably one 
lire-anii ior the prolR'etion of about 17S0 
jiersons. 

The total number of towns an(^ villai^es 
in Jb'itish territory, as ^iven in St:itistics 
of liritish Jndin, fujijc^uiiounl, lor 1011-12, 
is r)S‘l*'{22. We can theretore safely say 
ihnt in nt Icn.^t three \ ilJni^es out ni everv 

tour there is no one licensed to earrv or 

/ ^ 

use nnns. 


“As:ainst Heme Ru'e. ” 

Mr. X. S. Kaman, Secretary, Sahorlara 
Sanpham Olliee, Cratipanorc, has sent us 
a Icallet entitled “Apainst Home Kule.'’'\Vc 
(juote thv first three paraprapjis. 

Hn o tlif Tf^hiiis nf Cochin Stale is Crnni^Mnore, 
ofpuintiisc liistj)iifal stumficnuce Iroiii very 
’ ancient rlavs. Neatly fair miles in extent, this place 
is iniiabitcfl by divers etmminnities, the Nairs, 
Brahmins, Pzbavas and Muhammadans. The 
Kzhavas, the Valaiis, the J’lilaya**, and oMier sub¬ 
castes number inoie t han eiftlil tlnuujund, and they 
^ommuiilv pnjiiped under the depressed classes. 
There arc few men who have leeeived hnplish 
education ainonp; them ; luit Ihev e.'in be prom! of 
many men who have attained menial cdltiirc thunigh 
Sanskrit learning. They aie filivsically very strong 
and stalwart ; they eke out iheir living l>y honest 
professions and various kinds ot manual labour. In 
point of cleanliness, even their t'leadb' foes will admit 
iliat they are tar advanced. 

Many crude and strange practices which have 
clothed the isscncc of Iliuduism in a veil of obsciritv, 
arc lieing observed in these parts with all their 
superstitious rigidity. The detestable custom ot 
distance pollution whicli has even marred the social 
harmony, and whicli caused tlie great <-S\yami 
Vivckaiianda to give Kerala the opprobrious epithet 
ot tire lunatic .a.sylum, has got a v.ry strong hold on 
the minds of the higher caste, liiiulus of Craiipaiiorc.' 
The use of even puljlie roads is scripusly denied to the 
so-called h>w ca’^le Hindus. Some of the public 
Sebools are closed to iluir children : conscc|ucntly 
they are allowed to be drowned in gross illiicracy. 
liven ill some of tbc bazaars they are strictly 
prohibited to enter. Smaiting under the humi¬ 
liating oppression and the vilest type of tyranny 


of thf Ro-dhllcd higher castes, more than cigh; 
thousand pimr souls aic dragging on a precariour 
existence. They arc beaten lilack and bluiT along tin 
<;iub!ic r«>ads. Many a horrilde s:cne of r/pen violent 
and fiigb-handcclncss is daily witnessed all ovci 
Cninganorc. Such deeds ot rt.igrant injustice ari 
hardly recotded in the pages of history, and the onli 
modern parallel that can- he drawn is ibc mrhiifoh 
suO-riiigs of tile Indians in South Africa. Tlic poo; 
victims Mibjrclcd to the galling yoke of the so-ealler 
higher ensles remain inartieubite : therefore no at ten 
lion of a Gandhi or Gokhalc could be d.'‘awu to tbei 


cause. 
Tlie 


cr\ing gric\anres of moie than .'U)n,00( 


inom^iers ol the depressed clayHcs in f'oehiv state wer 
broijght to ';he notice of tbe anllioritics concerned,-b; 
means of petitions and deputations Iml why an; 
cfTective remedv is not yet proposed is beyfini 
com|itehon^i.m.' However tliev arc driven to dcsjiai 
and their only hope ol gaiiiiiig social sa*valion lie 
in their embrace ol Chrislian (if Mubammadan laith. 


Tilts is very pninful and liumiliatin^ 
rcadiiijr. The solI.m! tyranny to wliieh at 
tention has been called here cannot be tot 
sevenly condemned. Tbe Cochin State can 
not ofeonrse make the “holy” Brahmins am 
others treat the“depnssed” classesa.s thoi: 
soeird equals, but it is its Ixnmdcn duty tf 
lemove all civic disabilitks. d'or instaiice 
public roads and piililic schools should hi 
as much'at their disposal as ol others 
The “lii^her” castes should reeogjiiise tb 
common humanity of these classes. Hi: 
surprising that worms, reptiles, pi^rs ant 
dogs can use public roads, but not thesi 
sisters and brethivn ot ours. Do the “holy’ 
Brahmins of Cochin feel “polluted” it the ;3 
see a doij o,»' a pifj or a' eat dr a mouse oi 
a fly or a mosquito or a cow or a jjoat a 
tlie distance of a ft{w inches, feet oi: yard: 
from them ? 

Tlie ill-treatment of the expressed classc 
is not an argument against Home Rule 
it on^lit rather to incite these classes U 
obtain political power so that they nia: 
be aide to improve their own condition 
The leaflet itself mentions tlie sunering^s o 
Indians in South Africa. But these Indian 

have never said that their wificrinp:s wer 
,an argument a^jainst self-rule in Souti 
Africa ; on the contrary they wish ti 
improve their position by gjradiiAlb 
obtaining: eiti^.ens* riglitvS. The Negroes i; 
Auieriea are in some respects treated a 
badlv as and in some respects worse thai 
the “depressed” classes in Kerala. ( Vkl 
“Towards Home Rule,i’art I.) But thej 
do not contend that for that reason th 
republican form of gjovernment .should b 
abolished. On the contrary, they wan 
more political rights than they have got 
so that they may cease to be oppressed 
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'hey arc fighting most loyally c<itlm- 
iastically in the present war along with 
heir white fellow-citizens. Our “depres- 
ed” sisters and brcMircu should fallow' 

he same policy. • 

• ^ 

* Statifining of Military in Madura. 

In the course of the trial of Or. Varada- 
ajniu Naidu in Madura ihralleged sedifion 
r*)U’ils g;’fthen*d aluiut tlie eonrt premises, 
nd flu're was S(hiie shooting and Iwa v»'<K‘t- 
!ig hy the jjoliee. Militarv lia\e also lji.‘en 
Uition(‘d iu Madura. 'I'hc CoHi^nonwi-nl 
[as publisheti a disprissionate :ni<l well- 
easoned article on tlie affair by Mr. .\. 
ian^asw,ani3' Aiyar, in wliicli the writer 
ays^ 

The G(jveimnenl oi'MaLlrns has (.feclttH'il to accede 
' tlie ic(|nc5*t (d (lie ('lti/e!!s vl Madina voi»-e(l at 
, public ujcclii);^ fue*^u]cd o\ei ])v Mr. K.^tua 
hfindia Al\ar, (uic ot tiu- hadinj* ^eiUlctncii in tlu* 
Ity, lor llic appoint UK’«*t oi au ijidcpenijetd budv 
f) ciupiire into the matter of bayoiietiiip and 
luKilin^ by the *j)olicc on tlic 27th of last mouth 
v \vl»ch ‘..-.me \YC!c iiijiiicd ai'd two ilied, and 
Ll.irhlool, j-laC' oil the secotul flay of the tiial of 
»i^ Var<»dnKiiiuu .Naldu fot alksied sedition Tije 
etusal ofilie Madias tlOViTiimeat to iiistitiile such 
n imkpiiuiefit tiilimial to eiajuire iuto»Uu‘ v^Uole 
latter is an uatortuaale eueuinstance which must 
ctract considciablv ftoui the vvei^iit ami authoiitv 
kliieli must attach to any oilier kind of etiijuiiy 
ke the one vvh’ch \s /piinj; on at present. Mr. 
'addison, the [>resent t'ollcetor* of .\iadnra, is as 
ood a district idlicer as it is possdih* (o m tlic'se 
lines aiul as vvoulil he dc'^iicd in anv distiict. calm 
i tempcjan.'. iii, ^lacttul. cori'ih.*?forv, and capable 
'( entcrinji iiit*^ aiul nuiTerstaifdinj; 11^ aspirations 
ir a IVeir lile on the part of a race dii'lcreut 
oni his own, ;iik* deserees , the hi>th praise 
*1 the Madias ('toveMonent t»at ft has the Inchest 
onfideiiee in him. lint in a matter whcie serious 
ll"Hations aie mricf.'#ai:aiTist the p<.Iiee tncliidimf its 
ii^inr ranks in the distnet, am) when there has been 
virlentlv a iianic in iliC ininds of the authorities and 
omc of llie lvii^;1isli residents in the city—which led to 
lieir assem^diiija: the members ol their/amilies in the 
irt inises of theii Knj>hsli club slronuly patrolled by 
he unlilarv or those uiulei^^oing military trn>niiij 4 :, 
ihout the time the above oectirrencc took place—it is 
ipp.artnt that persons locally selected fw*' making the 
n((uir\*cannot be .Jnpposed to* be lice from piecon- 
eived notions and tinjudices in Ibc estimation of the# 
mblic whose satisfaction, it must be conceded, is one 
d th . ni/iiti objects of sucli an eiupiirv, whatever be 
he esteem or respect to which the persons making the 
aijuiry may be otherwise entitled. 

Tile Drstrict A'ingistrate is niso praeti- 
.’rilly" responsible for the* pojicing of the 
listrict, and hence ai\ investigation by him 
nto the doings of the police cannt^t but 
>e looked upon ns to some extent partak- 
ng of the character*of an accused coiiduct- 
ng his own trial. 

Mr. Aiyar shpws conclusively that tlie 


food-riots in Madras Presidency were not 
at all due to ji^^ibiical agitation, as offici¬ 
ally alleged, lie also says that the erovyd 
which had gathered diir'ftig Dr. Naidu’s 
trial was not responsible for any c-vcesscs. 
“The only excesses that were in iniiestcil 
were the Ijayoneting and the s’uootiug of 
iunneetil men in the crowd, and the injuries 
find deaths eausetl theieby, wliieh were 
et-rtainiy not excesses it>r which tlio peojile 
are ;a^P<aisible.” Cmisideriug all the 
eireums:ani‘es the writer eoneludes ; 


rmicr the above circnm''tHn''cs, (he location <d 
pcpiiys and sohiicr>^ tii M.'ulura v.'itv has no justdi* 
cation. It is said that tiic Mumcipalitv has been 
ihrectcd tii ddrav the cost of maintaining these 
sepoys; and tiic svairaiil i.s mucii less lor any piiui- 
tivc action against the citizens of MadTira, if tt 
luriJS to be such, (iathcrine (d symp ithclic crowds 
during a State trial in India docs not b' token anv 
sciious stale ol atluirs allccting ]mblic tram|nillity as 
they fill in likitopcan conntru-s wlierc iiu^hbing, noting 
ami brralfmg ol windows arc often tlu- oute^^me ii 
more serious lesnlts ch) md I’lisiu;. Uut in Imlia they 
do not mean anything more except that the crowds 
aic prvpari'd to Ml and wait tor a mimbcr of hours, 
as a token of *yinjuilhy and iiittrcft on (he part ol 
tnanv and as a 7\iinnhh.i on the jiart of the rest. The 
locaiion ol tJic miliiaTV in Madura Citv at the present 
lime can <mly be an loiilicial demonsliation coming 
into existence cv /tast Ltcto that tlie^ sit nation in 
Aladura was so serious and iT Mlarniing jiroporlions 
as to gustily the lAiyoneting and sliooliijg o( iunoecut 


men 


Then fore therejs all the more reason lor the whoh 
situation bcinu trujuired ip‘o by independent am.] 
impartial ageuev uncoiuicctcd wiili local pwijudices oi 
prcdiicctioifs. * • 

Report of the Imperial Council Copimittet. 
on the Reform Scheme. 


Mosttff the siiggestiotis or reeoinmcn* 
dalions made in the report of the inij^eria! 
Council Continittec on the Keforni Schcmi 
make lor progress. The Notci^ of dissent 
of the Indian members are tni more pro¬ 
gressive lines than the body of tlie report, 
with the e.\eei)tion of Mr. Sunder Singhh 
note, who mge.s special represeiilation ol 
the Siklh on tlie sa^ne lines as of the Musal 
mans. Nor do vve think if? necessary oi 
general grounds to allow separate rcj)re 
sentation to the Indian mereantiJc com 
• ninnity, though we admit its necessity 
as a counterpoise against the special ant 
sepanfte representation given • to luiro 
pean mcrehaiiVs. Vve do not under 
l^tan(> why the si>eeial representation o 
the landholders^ has been recommended t< 
be increased from 2 to 0. Two is tiuiti 
enough. The more special representatio; 
is given to particular classes, the less re 
presentation there would be of the mas 
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of the people and the f^reatci* wonlej the 
injusliee be to them. 

Burma wants Political rights. 

It is finite riijilit and iiittural that the 
people of Burma slionld wish to share in 
the constitutioii'd pro^rress of the Indian 
Ibnpirc. The Upper Ihirma public rocentlv 
discussed the Ri-fortn Scheme at a pul)Iic 
meetini^ held in Mandalay on the Sth 
ultimo. It was said at the meeting- that 

tile Sceietrirv of Strite who <11(1 not visP IhirniH 
fhirinj» his mission to Itnlia, did not j;ct the opportu¬ 
nity to liiive all the facts ahout Riirnia placed helorc 
him. lUirnians were superior to the Indians in many 
respects ; vi/.., the absence (jf any caste system, social 
advancement and the hij^h perecnta;jc of literacy. 
Hurnia haTf one of the liest seajjorts in the Indian 
Ivtnpirc. Tier hidden mineral wcalih, her v.alualile 
lorcsts and the lar^e amount r)f revenue collected 
annuallv in linrma all comhine to lestity Hnrm.Cs 
fitness t() enjoy the same political rit;lits atil ptiyilc^es 
as th(3 other mnjor provinces. The meefinff ‘reixrctted 
the allegation made in the Report that Htirnia’s desire 
for elective Institutions was not developed. The 
inetmirials submitted to tlie Secretary oi Stale and 
His Ivxccllencv tlA- \'icerr>y bear amjile „testimonv to 
the fact that Hitrma did desire elective instituti*ms. 
Throwing; open the public service moi». widely to 
Indians (Burmatis in the case of Ihirma) would not 
mean, as suf^j4osted in the report, the replacement of 
one alien bureancraev by anotlicr race and perhaps 
another. The people bclon^j (o another race bvit. by 
no means in a more hacUwaid stauc of political devel¬ 
opment. ilurmans at the time in tlij- past did rule an 
Empire and there is no*:rcason why they should be 
unaljle to rule themselves when the same deuioeratic 
prii^dples as have been cxtencled 'to the lirilish 
'Col(yyfti,^haV‘ccd hv white people, come to,be 
'’^Tcmled t,o India and Hurnia. 

Several rc.solutions were i)asse(l at the 
meeting, their special feature being the 
ensuring of the proper representation of 
Burmans and the safeguarding of their 
interests. 

A Mother's Cry. « 

Srimati Dakshayaini Dasi, mother of 
Babu Jyotishchandra tihosh has again 
sent a memorial to the. Viceroy. As the 
rcfider is awary of the history of the case, 
it is not necessary to summarise it from 
the memorial. In the Sth paragraph, the 
mother respecthilly submits 


(i) ‘That (icr son jyolish i.s lying for ub.)i:t ft yc 2 
and a half in the sjiiiie awful coudiLioii of absolut 
stupor with Insanity. 

, (ii) That at Berliampore though proper aiTang( 
ments iis tf> nursing and feeding have been made fc 
him, arrangement ns to proper treatment have nc 
heen adccihate, and the best medical treatmen 
available in Hciigal has col been accorded to hi«;i. 

‘ (iii) That a cliange in the environmenbofdetri 
tion ill order to remove the “htressfnl situations 
and a change in tlie system of treatment ouglu t 
bj m-idc now without any further delay. 

(iv) TUatinordTto awaken, his consciousness’li 

should be placed in a condition where he may le( 
that, he is longer under restraint and whci 
lamiltar st 111 iili may act upon*liini. . * , 

(v) That, every attempt should now be made i 
these directions at any cost so that Ins life may, 
possible, bi: saveil *, for, human life has a value of il 
own and the responsibility for it is no less.grave. 

(vi) And that lastly she has a right to know tli 
causes of his pre.sent inoribuftd condition .and ins.inil 
and the tlovermncnt arc morullv bound to e.Kplai 
them, 

“111 eonsideratimi nf the above, youi 
ILxtvIienev’s huml)Ie Memorialist, a lieart 
broken and a.ggrieyed mother, most fer 
veiiliy prays that Votir ExCbllenev ^vouU 
be graciousi}' pleased 

j 

(i) to ord'.T his immediate removal to CalciPf; 

with proper arrangements .as to nursing and fee<lini 
there ; • 

(ii) to place him, under I he tu-eessary'snpervisioi 
of the (b^vcinment, in aoumliliijn where he may fet 
that he is no longer under restraint : 

(iii) to allow Voui Kxcelleiiev's liumble nicmoriai 

isl and tier relatives'to live with him, so tlial lie ma; 
feci that he i.s in a familiar environment and nude 
constant attendance and care of lus near and dea 
ones ; * ' 

(iv) to make arrangements as to pbiee him unde 

the Ayurvedic System of Medical treatment (in whic 
she has much faitii) ; , 

(v) and to hohf’a thorough* investigation into ill 

causes which have lirought about his present awlu 
condition, '■* 

We support Ibis jiraycr giost strongly. 

Acknowledgment of Donation. 

Babu Kamaiiaiida Cliattcrjee, Treasur 
er, Bankui^a Saiiimilaini, begs to acknow 
ledge with thaiiks*thc following doratior 
.Ml addition to lliose acknowledged Iasi 
month :— 

Mrs. Kmiiudini Ganti ... Rs. 22-12-C 


‘Printed and published by Abinosh Chandra Sarkar, at the B. M. Press, 211, Cornwallis Streett Calcutta. 
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SHIVAJI,S NAVY 


I 

T IJE expansion of Shivaji’s rule acfoss 
the Western Ghats into {he coast- 
tiis^rict of Konkan brought him into 
contaVt with the maritime Powers of our 
western sea-board. Chief among these were 
the Siddis or Ab 3 ^s&iniaus of Janjira, a 
rocky island 45 milessoulh of Bombay„and 
guarding the mouth of the Rajpuri creek. 
Halt a mile east df it, on the mainland 
stands the town of Rajpuri, and two miles 
sou'jli-enst of the latter is Daiida. But 
these two towns are regarded as one place 
itnd formed the head-quarters of the land 
possessions of the Siddis, covering much 
of the modern district ofKolalia. I'rom 
this tract were drawn the revenue and 
provisions that nourished the government 
ofjanjira. 

An Abyssinian colony had settled here 
early in the 10th century. One of them 
secured the ^•overnorsh'ipbT Danda-Rajpuri 
under the Sultans of Ahmadnagar early in 
the 17,th century. But ^hc dissolution of 
that monarchy iind the situation of the 
district on tly extreme frontier of the 
State beyond tlu Western Ghats, made it 
easy for the Si Jdi to establish himself in 
practical independence of the central 
authority, so that, when the piirtition 
treaty of 1036 gave the west coast to 
• Bijapur, that Government recognised the 
Siddi chief its representative in the 
district, elevated him to the rank of a 
ivazir, and added to his charge the whole 
sea-board from Nagothna to Bankot, on 
condition oi his protecting Bijapurtrado 
and Mecca pilgrims at sea. 

As Ae Siddis formc^ a small military 
aristocracy dominating a vast alien 
population, their• constitution provided' 
for the rule of thej^blest, and on the death 
of a chief not has son but the first officer 
ol the fleet succeeded to the governorship. 
The Abyssinians were hardy skilful and 
daring mariners and the most efficient 


fighters at sea among the Muslim races, 
wink their courage and energy, joined to 
coolness* and power of command, made 
them enj 03 'a high estimation as soldiers 
and administrators. 

The Siddi chief of Janjira maintained 
an efficient fleet, and throughout the 17th 
century be was officially recognised as the 
admiral, at first of Bijapur and latterly of 
the empire. Tljcre was no native 

Power on the west coast that could make 
a stand against him at sea. (liomb, Gaz, 
XU 431,416). 

To the' owner of Konkin it was essen¬ 
tial thaUthe Siddi should be cither made 
an filly or rendered powerless for mischief. 
Shivaji found that unless he* created a 
strong navy, his foreign, tj*ade would be 
lost, and his subjects on4he sea-coast and 
for some distance inland would remain 
liab)le to constant -plunder, enslavement, 
outrage, and slaughter at the Tvill of a 
hand of pirates alien by r|ce, creed *and 
language. The innumerable cheeks ahd 
navigal^le rivers of the wcst-coast. while 
they naturally fostered the growth of rich 
ports and trade centres, made it impera¬ 
tively neeeesary for their protection that 
their owner should rule the sea. Oh the 
other hand the possession ofDanda-Raj- 
puri and'its adjacent district was nvees- 
sary to the owner of Janjira for his wry; 
existence. The political separation of the 
two made war ‘an ccononAc necessity to 
him. 

In 1648 Shivaji had captured*the forts 
of T-ala, Ghonsala, and Rairi (or Kaigarh), 
situated in the Siddi’s territpry, but the 
latter still hejd Danda-Rajpuri and much 
of tfie neighbouring land. There must have 
been constar^t skirmishes between the two 
Powers thus occupying the eastern and 
western portions of the Kolaba district, 
hut no record of them has come down to 
US, The Siddi had too small an arn^y to 
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;iy tlic regular Maralba forces on laufl, 
ad he seems to have confined himsclft to 
laking secret raids and deftng petty acts 
r mischief to S^iivaji’s villages* in that 
igion, as is clear from the Maratha 
ironicler’s*description of the'Siddi as 
an enemy like the mice in a house/’ 
Sabhasad, 67). 

Very little activity was probably shown 
y Yusuf Khan who ruled lanjira from 
G42 to IGoG. 

But his successor Path Khan \v!is a 
rave active and able leader. In 1059, 
rhen Afzal Klian was advanciny..against 
hivaji from the east with a formidable 
lijapuri army, Path Khan seized the op- 
ortunitjj^of trying to recover his own and 
lid siege to Tala. But, on hearing of the 
estruction of the Bijapur army (October), 
e retired in haste. Next year, when Ali 
.dii Shah II. opened a campaign •iurainst 
hivaji, who was invested in i^inhafa fort, 
'ath Khan renewed his invasion of 
lonkan. The KSya Siiniant of Wari, a 
)yal vassal of^Bijaptir, co-operated with 
lieSiddi. After an obstinate battle both 
be Samant and Baji Rao Pasalkar 
Shivaji’s getieral) fell in a single combat, 
nd the MaraUias retreated to their ba^e. 
Sabh. G6. Chit.*GG.)» 

To retrieve the position, ghivaji next' 
“nt a larger force, fiv<f to seven thousahd 
trong, imder Kaghunath Qallal^ Atre, 
rho forced Ijjs way to the sea-coast, 
'he Marg,thas continued the campaign 
ven during the rains, and after a long 
iege captured the fort of I)anda«kajpuri 
[uly or August, IGGl), and following up 
heir success opened batteries against 
anjiva itself. But their weakness in artil- 
?ry defeated their attempt on this sca- 
irt rock. Hopeless of relief from Bijapur, 
he Siddi begged for terms from Kaghu- 
lach and formally ceded Danda-Rajpuri. 
'hus, no stronghold was left to the Siddi 
a the mainland, 

1I> ^ 

But thfs peace could not possibly last. 

* 1 have followed Sabhasad in the above order of 
rents. But another Marathi account, followed by 
rantbuiV (i. 1(>6-1G7 and ISO) gives a dilTorciit nar- 
itive : Shivaji’s first Peshwa invades the Si^ldi’s 
^minion, but is defeated with great slaughter (parly 
359)—Raghunath Bullal replaces kim in the com- 
and—both parties retire for the monsoons—during 
je time when Shivaji was besieged in Paidiala (July 
3G0) Baji Pasalkar fouglib the Kai Samant, both 
dog slain—Shiva captures Danda Rajpuri (Aug. 
501). 


To th^ Sid(\i the loss of the Kolaba terri¬ 
tory meant s^arv^tion, and, on the other 
hand, it was Shiva’s ‘‘lifelong ambition to 
capture Janjira” and make his hold on the 
wt;st coast absolutely secure. Hostilities 
^oou bro4ce out again. The Suldis re 
sumed their depredations pn the co&.st, 
■^hile Shiva battered Janjira every year 
during the dry season, but without success. 

The Maratha gains on the Kolab.n 
coast were now organised into a province, 
and placed under an able viceroy, \ yan 
k()jti)attq, with a permanent contingent 
offrto 7 thousand men (Sabh. GS). ift 
defeated the Siddis in a great land-battle, 
totally excluded them from the -mainland 
improved the defences of Danda-Rajpur 
by fortifying a hill that eoninianded it, 
and built a chain of forts (such as Birwad 
and Jvingana) whfch eflectually prevented 
Siddi depredations in that (juartcr. A1 
this the Siddis, in owler to “fill theii 
stomachs*', had to direct their ])irac 5 
against the villages and ports iurthei 
south, in the Ratnagiri district, which liad 
now come under Shiva’s sway. Tip 
Maratha chief, therefore, resolved tc 
create a havy for the protection of hi: 
coast and the conquest of Janjira whicl 
continued as a thorn in his sides. 

• IV 

The Marathi chronicles speak o 
vShivaji’s licet as“ consisting of lour hun 
dred vessels* of various sizes and classes 
such as ghtirabiy (gun bo^ts), tamndis 
tarHmbca^ shihars, pafj^iivs^ uutn 

chwas, hahhors, tirkaiis, pals^ and duhn 
res* Their cost is put ddwn vaguely ui 
5 or 10 lakhs of Rupees. Hyt the Euglisl 
reports never put their number above 160 
and usually as GO only. They were formec 
into two squadrons ( ot 200 vessels each 
if we accept the Marathi accounts", am 
commanded -by two admirals who bor 
the titles of Daria Sarang ( Sea Captain 
and MAiNnvak (-Water Leader ).i* 

• Ghurab^ are floating batteries or gun-boat 
t'arrying two masts and moving slowly. GaWvni 
are vessels constructed for swift sailing. Sbibars at 
trading bouts, mitncbuas being a stronger kind ( 
trading vessel tUap Shiuars. ( Orme’s Frag. Sec. 1. 
.The machwii ( a round*l)uilt two-masted craft of froi 
3 to 20 tons ) and the Shibnr ( a large squarc-sternet 
llat-bottomcd vessel with 2 masts but no deck 
are described in Bomb. Gaz. X)I1. 345-4<9. 

t Daria, is Persian for Ocean, and Maa is Arabi 
for water. Sabhasad, GS, speaks of Dariya Saran 
as a Musalman and of Mai Nayak as a Hindu of tb 
Bbandari caste. But a Bombay lettl^r dated 21 Not 
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The numerous creeks on tht Bombay 
loast had developed among many low- 
aste Hindus of the region (such as the 
lolis, Sanghafs, Vaghers and thcMa^-athd 
Ian of Angrias) hereditary skill in sea- 
aring and naval fight. The ^'Malabar' 
)iratcs” were a terroi^evcn to the Englishi 
'roni them* Shiva recruited his crew, and 
te afterwards added to them a body of 
Muslims,*, notably a discontented Siddi 
lamtd Misri and Daulat Khan. 

Shivay’s navy immediately took to 
‘lundcring-the innocent towns iilong*the 
oast of Kanara and Goa, and bvought* to 
licir master vast (juantities of booty in 
Ir- manner of his landTorccs. . They often 
ouglic the Siddi (lect, but tlic latter 
etfuned its supremacy on the whole. \Vc 
nay here record what Ijttle is definitei 3 ^ 
mown about Shivaji’s mercajitile inacine. 
ioon after getting possession of the^ports 
n North Konkan, he began to engage in 
oreign trade jon his own ciecount, Karlv 
n Iv^bO he captured at Rajapnr some of 
ae junks of'\f>al Khan and turned them 
T) his own use. Jn h\d^riiar\' the 

inglish lit Surat report that he was fitting 
)ut two ships of considerable burden for 
rading with Mocha ( in western Arabia ) 
ind loading them at Jetapur, two miles 
ip the Rnjapur river, with “goods of 
ousiderable value which were bv storms 
n foul werither driven \ipon his coast.” 
^wo 3 ’ears ?titcr (•l^^May, 1GG5 ), they 
vrite that’from each of the eight or nine 
‘most.considcn J)le ports in the Deccan” 
:hat he possesscu, he uiA^d to “set out 2 or 
i or more tracing vessels yearly' to Persia, 
lasra, Mocha, N5c.“ Again, we learn that 
a April, 1GG9, a great storm on the Karwar 
:oast destroyed several of his ships and 
icc-boats, “one of the ships being very 
ichly laden.” 

V. 

The rise of the Maratha naval power 
caused anxiety to the Siddis, the ISugli^h 

(570 jays “The admiral ol’ the [Maratha] fleet is 
me Ventgee Sarunffcc, commonly called DurrCif 
'aruti^cc." DauUi^ Khan was an ofiicer dibtincl 
rom the Wari^-a Sarang (U»jwadc, VlII, 127 and 7\S ). 

•"■“The Bhandari [caste of b\isb:vidincn] arc hnind 
II most parts of llie Katnagiri district, but chiefly in , 
he const villages. They supplied the former pirate 
hiefs with most of llieir fighting men. A strong, 

Jcallhy and fine-lookltig set of men.they me fond 

d athletic exercises.and do not differ from the 

^iaratbas and Kunbis." ( liomb, Gaz., X. 1124. ) 
i^orthe Koli pirates, IX. Pt. l,5PJ*ol20; and'the 
bjgvias, I. Pt. 2* b7*8S, XT Ito. 


merchants, and the Mughal emperor alike. 
On z6 June, 1G^G4, the Surat factors report 
that Shiva was fitting out a fleet of 60 
frigates for an attack on*somc unknoVa 
(|uarters, probably “to surprise all junks 
and vessels belonging to that port and to 
waylpy them on the return from Basra 
and Persia,” or to transport an army up 
the Cambay creek (Sabarmati) for mak¬ 
ing a raid on Ahnuidabad. At the end 
of No.vcmber it was learnt that the fleet 
had been sent to Balikhola, to co-operate 
with his army in the invasion of Kanara. 
The bhfglish President describes the 
Maratha ve.ssels as “pitiful things, so that 
one good English ship would destroy a 
hundred of them without running herself 
into great danger.” In addition to the 
inferior si/e and build of their ships, the 
Marathas .>n land and sea alike were 
Yciy weak in artillery and, therefore, 
powerless against European ships of war. 

In I'ehruary 16f)5, Shivaji’s fleet of 85 
frigates* and three large shigs conveyed his 
army to Barselorc for the plunder of South 
Kanara. • 

He had very early begun to plunder 
Mughal ships, especially those conveying 
pilgrims for Mecca from the port of Surat 
( called Diir-xil’bujij ‘the City of Pilgrim, 
agp.’) The Emperor had no fleet of his 
own in the Indian ()e^*an able to cope witli 
the Marathas. EarlyHii 1GG5 Jai Singh 
opened his campaign, and, 4n accordAnci 
wdth his policy of combining ajl possibh 
enemies against Shivaji, wrote to the Siddi 
to enter*into an allianec with the Mughals 
( Ihift Aiij., Benares MS.^ 78 a. ) Late ir 
the same year, when Jai Singh was about 
to begin the invasion of Bijapur, he invited 
these Abvssinians to join the Mugha! 
force, promising them maiii^ahsA' By\thc 
Treaty of Purandar, the Mughals Ieftt^h<; 
territory of Janjira adjoining Shiva’s domi¬ 
nions to Shivaji, • if lie eoulu conquer it 
( Ibid, ) Shiva aJso ofl'ercd.to attempt th< 
eon(]ficst of Janjira the Emperor. (Ibid^ 

^ Putt ( i. 201 «) suggests that by the tern 
trigates were probably meaut small vessels with ont 
mast^^lroni ‘M) to 150 t(>ns burden, common on tk 
Malabar coast. • 

I A Siddi Sam&al fought on the Mughal side dut 
iiig the invasion ol Bijapur in 1(500. (.1.^. 1012.) Thi 
intorinal connection thus established between thi 
Emperor and the Siddis continued, as we find th»< 
during Shivaji’s siege ot Janjira in lOGi), Auiangzit 
wrote to him commanding him to withdraw fron 
tlic attempt. (Bombay to Surat, dated 10 Oct 
1()0'J, 1. K, Surat, Yol. 105. ) 
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7S(>. But Chit. 107, Sbivudig, 240, and 
Tarikh-i-Shivaji^ 22, agree ijiat Jai i?angh 
definitely refused to make the Siddis give 
up Janjira to Shtva. ) 

* . VI 

In 1600 Shivaji’s attack upon janjira 
was renewed with great vigour, lii the 
earlier months of the year the hostile 
armies made aliiKJst daily inroads into 
each other’s country and the warfare 
closed the roads to all peaceful traffic\ In 
October, the Siddi was so very hard press¬ 
ed and Janjira was in such danger oi 
being strirvcd into surrender that he wrote 
to the English mcreliants of his ‘‘resolve to 
hold out to the last and then delivering it 
up to the Mughal.” 

The contest came to a crisis next year 
(1670). Shivaji staked all his resources 
on the capture of Janjira. I'atll^ivhaii, 
worn out by the incessant struggle, impo¬ 
verished by the ruin of liis subjects, and 
hopeless of aid from his master at Bijapur, 
resolved to acc*ept Shiva’s ofler of a large 
brilic and rich jagir as the jiricc ol'Janjira. 
But his three Abyssinian slaves roused 
their elansnien on the island against this 
surrender to infidel, imprisoned T'atli 
Khan, seized the government, and applied, 
to Adil Shah and the Mughgl viceroy" of 
the Deccan for aid. The Mughals readily 
agreed, afid the Siddi llec^ was traij.sferred 
froili the ovcrl>ordsliip of Bijapur lo that 
of Delhi,, and Siddi Sainbal, one of the 
leaders of the revolution was created 
imperial admiral with a uuinsah and a 
yielding H lakhs of Kupee.s. His two 
associates, Siddi Oasim and S/ddi Khair- 
iyat; were given the command of Janjira 
and the land dominions respectively. The 
‘^idd’i ilect was taken into Mughhl service 
on the same terms as under Bijapur. The 
general title of Yaqut Khan was conferred 
m successive' Siddi admirals from this 
time, and the gavernment of Janjira was 
separated from the admiral’s charge* and 
f}laced tender anothtfr Siddi, who was 
regarded as the second leader of the trflic 
^ncl heir to the admiral’s post (K.K. ii. 
^ 24 ). 

This revolution of Janjv*a is said by 
blhafi'Khan to have taken place in January 
ir February 1671.* Shortljj before it the 
yiaratha fleet had met with a great re- 

* but tl»c date is cvkleiitlv wronp. On 4 April 
674, Niiiayan Shcdvi, the English agent, writes 
yiii Kaigatli lo Bombay “I ha\c discuuracd with 


verse,*- In November 1670, Shivaji callcctc< 
at Nandgaon, 10 miles north of Janjira 
160 small vessels and an army ofT0,001 
liorscond 20,000 foot, with full provision 
IcTr a siege, large numbers of mining tool 
'(pick-axes, shovels gnd crow-bars), janc 
victuals for 40 days. An6ther body o 
2,000 soldiers, with a great number o 
pioneers, was kept “ready to embark ant 
depart with the fleet at a minute’s notice:’ 
His •secret design was to'march to Sura 
by land, where the fleet would join him 
and, then'the fort would be delivered t 
him on 29/Ji November, as had been seeretl] 
agreed upon by its commandant. If h( 
succeeded there, he intended to march oi 
and take Broach also. 

But the plan failed. Yhc Ilect left Naud 
gaon on 24th Nrivember, passed north 
wards skirting the Bombay island the ncx 
day and Mahim on the 26th. The arm] 
under Shivaji marched in the same diree 
tion by land. But on the 2Gth he suddenij 
turnecl back and recalled his licet. He’ hat 
discovered that the seemingly trcachcroui 
qiladar’s promise to sell the fort to hiri 
was only* a trap laid for him. Quickb 
changing his jdan, he turned to an casie; 
and surer prey. Early in December he sud 
denly hurst into Khandesh and Berar :\m 
looted them lar*and wide. During his ah 
senec on this raid, his licet met with i 
defeat. In passing by Daman, hi': adtiiira 
had ca])turj?d n large •sbij) of, that plHe< 
worth Ks. 12,000, bound for Surat. Tin 
I’ortuguesc retaliated by* capturing 11 
of his ships and leaving the prizes at Basil 
went in pursuit of the rest ef the Marathj 
fleet, which, however, flfd to Dabbol ii 
safety. (F. A'. Surat, VoL 11)5) 

YH 

Siddi Oasim (surnamed Yaqut Khan) 
the newgovernor of Janjira, “was distiu 
guished among his tribesmen for bravery 
care of the peasantry, capacity, an( 
cunning. He busied himself in increasing 
his fleet and war material, strengthening 
.the defences of his forts and cruising a 
sea. He used to remain day and nigh 
clad in armour, and repeatedly seizc( 

' Naraji Pandit concerning the peace you desired, luigli 
he concluded w-ith the Siddi Path Khan.” (P. I 
Surat, Vol. S8.) This provesr (a) that Path Kha 
was a Siddi and not an AfghaJi, and (ih) that he wu 
in power in 1674, instead of liaving been deposed i 
1071. Here Khaft Khan is proved by eontemporar 
iccm-ds to be unreliable. Hul Siddi Sambal was ui 
doubtedly udmiral of the Beet horn tOTl uuwards> 
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zmmy ships, cut off the hcadg of.p3any, 
^arathas and sent them 'to Surat.” 
K.K., ii. 225.) Ilis crowning achievement 
vas the recover^’^ of Danda-Kajpuri from 
shivaji’s men. One night in March, ICiTl, 
vhen the Maratha garrison ofishatfort* 
ivcrc absorbed in drinking and celebrating 
.be Spring Carnival (lloli), Yaqut Khan* 
secretly arrived at the pier with 40 ships, 
^vjiilc Sid^i Khairiyat with 500 men made 
i noisy ieint on the land-side. The full 
;trcngth of tlxe garrison rushed in *the 
£\ttcr dircctipn tc repel Khairiyat, And 
i'a((ut seized the op]K)rtunity to scale the 
ica-wall. Sonic oi his brave 'followers 
v.ere hurled into the sea and some slain, 
lut the rest forced their way into the 
ort. Just then the po\vder-maga;;ine 
exploded, killing the Maratha eoin- 
maiidant and several of his men, wifh a 
iozen of the assailants. Yaejut promptly 
'aised his battle cl'v Khnssit ! /vV/assa / 
ind shouting **My braves, he composed ; 

[ am*alive and safe,” lie advanced slaying 
ind binding to the centre of tlic fort where 
1 C joined hands with Khairiyat’s part^', 
and the entire place was con(|uercd, 

SliiviU had been planning the c'apture of 
latijira, and now he had failed to hold 
.’vcn Danda-Rajpuri I It is said tluit 
luring the night of the ^surprise, at the 
moment the jiowder magazine blew uj), 
r>hiva, who was 40 miles awa_v, started 
from bis’slc?p amj ex'cldimed that some 
:alaniity nmst have befalfen Danda-Kajpuri! 
He was, however, unable to make reprisals 
imnieuiately, as his a»niy was busy else¬ 
where, in the Nasik and Baglana districts, 
where the MiTgljal Viceroy was pressing 
him hard. Yaqut, therefore, could easily 
follow up his success by capturing seven 
other forts in the neighbourhood. Six of 
them opened their gates in terror of his 
prowess after his grand victory at Danda- 
bkijpuri. The seventh stood a siege for a 
weet and t*lien capitulated on terras, 
which Yaqut faithlessly violated, enyaviug 
and converting the boys and handsome 
women, dismissing the old and ugly, 
women, and mg^ssacring all the men of the 
garrisoh. For some time afterwards the 
MaTathas were forced to stand on the 
defensive fn their own territory, (K.K. ii. • 
225-228.) i 

These disaster^ fully roused Shiva. The 
recovery of Danda-Rajpuri fort became an 
absorbing passion, as well as a ])olitical 
necessity, with him. To the end ol his life 


and throughout the reign of Shambhuji 
hostilities continued between the Maratha 
and the Siddis,'intermittently, indecisively 
but with great bitterness qnd fury. Grosi 
cruelty and wanton injury werp practiscf 
by each side on the captive soldiers am 
innocent peasantry of the other, and tb 
country became desolate. The eeonomii 
loss was more keenly felt by the small am 
poor State of the Abysshiians than by th 
Marathas, and the Siddis at times beggec 
for peace, but did not succeed, as thc^ 
were not prepared to accept Shiva’s term 
of eeding»their all to him. 

In September 1671, Shivaji sent ai 
ambassador to Bombay to secure the ai* 
of the English in an attack on, Danda 
Kajpuri. but the President and Counci 
f)f Surat advised the Botnbav factors *‘no 
to positively ])romise him the grenadoey 
mortar;|tieces, and ammunition he desires 
nor to absolutely deny him, in regard w 
do not think it convenient to help hir 
against Danda-Rajpuri, which jilacc ifi 
were in his* possession woiilcf prove a grea 
annoyainic to the port of Bombay.” 

YlII 

« • • 

In the latter part ot 1672, Aurangzi 
seal a licet of 30 vess'ils, great and smal 
ln)m Surat to assist the Siddi <.d' Danda 
Kajptxrfby causing a divcrsioji by sea. Thi 
sfiuadron did Shivaji “great mischief, burr 
ing and plundering all his sea-pefrt town 
and destroying also above 500 of hi 
vessels^’ (evidently trading ships). At thi 
time (21 Dey.) Shiva had six small frigate! 
which he laid up in Bombay harbour i 
fear of the Mughal armada, and which th 
English saved from the latter by pretcac 
ing that they themselves had attael^e 
them as compensation for the plundera 
their Rajapur Ir^ctory in 1600. Early i 
January next, the Mughal fleet visitc 
Bombay after Sts successful camjjaig 
against the AlaratlTihfi. At this time hot 
Shiva and the Emperor wer^ cagerl 
courting the naval help of the English in 
ware, with the other. But the foreig 
traders very wisely maintained their nei 
trality, thou^:^i it was a “ticklish,bus 
ness.” In the following August, howxve 
the ship vSo7e// d' Orient of the new J'renc 
East India Company founded by Colber 
arrived at Rajapur ami secretly sold h 
guus (mostly small pieces) and 2,0t 
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laauiids oi lead to Shiva’s ilect. TThe 
French gave similar help ^iu Noveniber 
1679 when they sold him 40 guns for the 
lefencc of Panhala.] 

The difference between the English and 
Shivaji was utilised by Rcicklofl Van Goen, 
:he Dutch commodore, who about March 
1673 opened negotiations with the 
Maratha chief, promising him the help of 
the entire Dutch fleet (of 22 ships) in re¬ 
taking Danda-Uajpuri, while Shivaji.was 
to lend 3,000 of his soldiers in a Dutch 
attempt to conquer Bombay. Shivaji, 
however, durst not trust the Dd'tch and 
L'ontinued friendly to the English, though 
he had by this time spent a vast treasure 
and incurred the loss of nearly 15,000 men 
in his vain attempts to recover Danda- 
kaj puri. 

The Mughal fleet of 30 frigates, com- 
inanded by Siddi Sambal, returned from 
^urat to Danda-Kajpuri, in May 1673, and 
after passing the south-west monsoon 
[June-Septernb(jr) tlierc, sailed down the 
coast, taking many Maratha trading ves¬ 
sels and some ships of war. On lOth 
October the Muslim fleet entered the 
Bombay hatljour, sent binding ]^arties to 
the Pen and Nagothna rivers, laid waste 
the Maratha villages opposite Bombay, 
and carried off many of the people. Thpse 
devastations were ^frequently repeated. 
But at tile end of the month, “some of 
Shi^aji’s soldir.rs [from Raigarh] surprised 
a parcel <?f the SkJdi’s men as they were 
on shore cutting the standing rice in his 
country, and destroyed about a hifbdred of 
them, carrying away the heads of some of 
the chiefest unto Shivaji.” The great 
cruelty practised by the Siddis on his sub¬ 
jects and their burning of several small 
tow'bs in his territory “provoked Sliivaji 
mukh,” and his reprisals were apprehended 
in the Mughal dominions, especially at 
Surat. 

In February ** 1G74 w^ learn from an 
English letter, “The >^r betwixt the Siddi 
and Shivaji is carried'on but slowly, they 
being both weary,” and the President of 
Surat was requested by the Siddi “to 
mediate a peace between them.” 


Next month (March 1G74), however, 
'ftiddi Sambal attacked Shivaji’s admiral 
Daulat Khan in the Satavli river (i. e. the 
Muchkundi creek in the Ratnagiri District), 
both the admirals being wounded and the 


two sides losing 100 and 44 men respec¬ 
tively. The Maratha fleet were left 
victors, and Siddi Sambal withdrew to 
Harisbwar, a port 21 miles south of 
Ja-njira. In May Shivaji, who “was re- 
'solved to take that castle (Danda-Rajpuri), 
let it cost him what ft will,”' was reported 
to be daily sending down more artillery, 
ammunition, men and money to strength¬ 
en his siege troops. In the couryc of th:s 
year,he reduced the whole coast of Sbuth 
konkan from Kajpuri to Bardez near Goa, 
buthot the/o/'t of Dandk-Kajpuri. 

In September 2G75, we read of his 
making preparations lor taking that fort 
by a land and sea attack. The cruise of 
the Siddi fleet along Shiva’s cf'ast in 
January and February of this year liad 
jiroved unsuccessful. But it returned in 
(.)cto>ber with reiniorcements, and sailed 
down.the coast to Vingurla, plundering 
and burning. Maratha squadrons from 
Ghcria (Vijay-diirg) and Rajapur took the 
sea, seeking a fight, but the Siddi escaped 
to janjira. 

this island had been besieged by Shiva 
with a g,^eat force some months earlier. 
The neighbouring coast was' dotted with 
his outposts and redoubts, and he also 
built some Iluating batteries and made an 
attempt to throw a mole across the sea 
from the mainland to the island of 
janjira.* The siege was raised at the end 
of 1675 at the arrival* of the fleet under 
Siddi Sambal ; but it was renewed next 
year with greatet vigour loan before- The 
Peshwa Moro* IViinth was sent with 
10,000 men to co-operate ,>vith the fleet 
and the former siege-troefps (under Vyan- 
koji Datto). If we can rely \->n the jmzzling 
Marathi chronicle, the landing place at 
Janjira and two gardens (?) outside the 
fort were stormed and the Siddis were 
driven to seek refuge in a citadel on .a 
height in the centre of the island. The 
place v^as wholly invested. 

“ But the attempt failed. Siddi Oasim 
arrived with the Mughal fleet, broke the 
dine of investment, infused life into the 
defence, made counter-attacks, burnt the 
floating batteries and forced the Marathas 
to raise the siege (end of DeceraJjer 1676) 
Janjira was saved “by the blessings of t 

\ 

* A verj confused and obsi^jrely written accoun 
of this struggle is i;(ivcn in the Marathi Sbivs 
(Hgvjjay, pp. 192-19G, and also in the Persian MS 
'iarikb-i Sbivaji (No. 1957 of I. O. L.) which is i 
mere irauslatiou from a Marathi ur'igiuul. 
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ving saint, and the Alahap#iah’s» men- 
eturned disappointed,” as the Marathi 
hroniclOr puts it, {^hiva-di^rvijav, 195.) 

X 

The rest of the struggle with tlit Sidclis ■ 
s gifen below in a summary form, on the 
tasis of Orme’s narrative compiled from* 
he English factory records, which I have 
upplemeri,ted by a reference to some addi^ 
ionu4 records in -the India Ollice. London. 

In May 1(370, Siddi Sambal who had 
[i\£irrcl.led with .he Mughal goyenirdent 
vas dismissed and his post of Irapef’ial 
Uliniral was given to Siddi Oasim, with 
he governorship of Danda-Kajptiri. 
)asim lijuted at Boiuhay on his way to his 
lew headquarters. But Samba! delayed 
landing over the fleet to his successor, 
le cruised along Shivajr’s coast (in Octo- 
ler) burning jetapur (at the mouth of the 
tajaprr river) in December, but was pre- 
'cntcd from advancing further inland and 
■etur<icd to ’ Janjira, where Oasim had 
ilfcady raised the Maratha siege under 
vloro Pant. 

Early in 1077 strict orders came from 
Jelhi that the fleet must be defivered to 
}asim. But Sambal put off obeying the 
irder for many months, till the rival Siddi 
idmirals who were living \n Bombay came 
to blows, and finally through the media¬ 
tion of the English council the c|uarrcl was 
settled, aiid <jHsim was installed as admiral, 
at the end Of Octolier. Sambal, in disgust 
transferred his S'»rviccs to, Shiva, carrying 
his family and personnl •retainers with 
himself, the most notable among them 
being his gallant cephew Siddi Misri. 

Oasim left Bombay with the fleet in 
L^ovomber and up to March next cruised 
off the 'Konkan coast, making frccjuent 
landings and kidnapping the people, all of 
\yljom (including the Brahman prisoners) 
he fpreed to do impinje menial services. 
In April 10^8 he returned to Bombay 
to rest during the monsoons. Shivajf, 
wish’Hg to avenge the degradation of 
Brahmans, sent his admirals Daiilat Khan* 
and Daria Sanang with 4000 men to 
Panwcl,* a town opposite Bombay (July)- 
with orders to cross the creek and burn 
the Siddi fleet then anchored at Mazagon 
in Bombay island. Rut insufficiency of 
boats and the vtolencc of the monsoon 
prevented the army from crossing, and 
Daulat Khan, after vainly pressing the 
Portuguese to allow him a passage 


through their territory, retired to Raigarh. 
Sidd/ Oasim sjnt his boats and plundered 
the Alibagh coast. 

In October 1G7S, Daulai» Khan was s^nt 
with a large army aiijl a mightier train 
of artill<;ry than before to *rcnc\v llie bom- 
bardipent of Janjira; but Siddi (Jasim 
could not pay his men for want of remitt¬ 
ance from Surat, and had to continue in¬ 
active in Bombay Iiarbour, 

Shivaji*s navy had bv this time been in-, 
creased to 20 two-mast fyhtirabs and 40 
gallivals. “None of his hari)ours admitted 
ships of *a great size, such as were used at 
Surat, or by the Europeans. The [im¬ 
mense] traffic from port to port of the 

Malabar and . Konkon cos«ts had 

from time immemorial been carried on in 
vessels of shallow butdeii capable of taking 
close refuge under every shelter of the land. 
The vessels for fight |on] these coasts 
were” also built of the same small size, 
”and trusted to the superiority of number 
(and not of gun-power or sya-worthiness) 
against ships of ljurden in the open sea, 
Shivaji did not change this system in his 
own marine.” (Ormv’s Pnigmcnts, 77-78). 

In h'ehrtiary 1680, Oasim sallying from 
his. anchorage in Bombay Iiarbour burnt 
many vil lages on the Pen river and 
brought away a thousand captives. Then 
Shiva and the English made an ^reement 
(March) not to let the Siddi iWt winter in 
Bombay unless they promised to observe 
strict neutrality. Tins brings the narra¬ 
tive down to the death of Shivaji, but the 
same weTirisome story of ahortive attacks 
on Janjira by the Maratbas and cruel 
devastation* of the coast districts by the 
Siddis continued under Shambhuji. 

XI . ^ 

The difficulty of capturing Janjira ^et. 
Shiva thinking of some other island in the 
neighbourhood which would afiord him a 
naval base. Iljs choice fcll on Khandcri 
(‘Kenlicry*) a smml ^)cky island, miles 
by 11* mile, situated miles soutlj of Bom¬ 
bay and ”0 miles north of Janjira. As 
early as April 1G72 the people of Surat 
learnt of his intention to build a fort on the 
island. The f^nglish President at once dc- 
• cided to prevent it, as affecting the*inte- 
rests of Bombay even more than those of 
Surat, because no ship could enter or isstiT 
from Bombay harbour without being seen 
from Khauderi, 

The progress of the Maratha engineers 
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Yas very slow, ami in September next 
:hcir fortifications were still incomf,lete. 
rhe English and Siddi (leetfe came there in 
?()fjcert and wa/rned the Marathas to stop 
:hvir wod«. Shiyaji’s admirals, Daulat 
^han and Alai^Nayak, finding themselves 
opposed to very superior forces, withdrew 
rom the island. 

At the end of August 1G79, Shiva again 
:ook up the project of fortifying Khanderi, 
ind collected men and materials lor the 
jurpose at Chaul. On loth September wc 
ind that 150 men of Shiva with four 
imall guns under command of Msii Nayak 
irc already on the ' island and have 
'uti up breast-works of earth and stone 
dl aroUiUd it. A reciuest from the Deputy 
governor of Bombay “to ({uit the place as 
t belonged to the island of Bombay,’* was 
leclincd by the Marathas in the absence of 
orders from Shivaji to that cfltgt. The 
English, therefore, resolved that if the 
occupation of the island was persisted in 
ind the Maratha fleet under Daulat Khan 
:ame there t6 protect the fortifications, 
:hey would “repel them with force as an 
open and public enemy.” 

The enc?6unter* took place on 18th 
Ictober, 107.9. At daybreak the entire 
Maratha ileet of more than 60 vessels, 
mder Daulat K ban, suddenly bore down 
ipon the small Engl?.^h squadron consist- 
ng of tlft Ravenge frigate, 2. glnirabs of 
:wVj-masts er.ch, 3 Sbibars and 2 
:hiiaSf —fight vessels in all with 200 Euro¬ 
pean soldiers on board, in addition to the 
ascars and white sailors. The Marathas 
idvanccd from the shore a little n6rth of 
,;haul, moving so fast that the English 
res^els at anchor near Khanderi had 
scarcely time to get under weigh, in less 
:h. 7 tn half an hou» the Dover, 5ne of the 
Sifl'glish with Sergeant Maulcver- 

‘f and some English soldiersf on board, 
vith great (‘owardice struck its colours 

* A full description is m*’'en in lioinhay Gaz. xiii. 
it. 2, 478.. 1 have follovs'^ the Factory Records and 
)rnie. 

t Surat Consultation, 3 December, 1670 : “Scr- 
;cant Mauleverer etc., English, taken forini riy by 
>hivaji in the Ghurab Dover, being in great want of 

jrovisionn and all other ncecssaWcs.we having. 

luly ^onsideied, and perceiving how cowardly they 
)ehaved themselves in the time qf engagement, do 
/rder them to be stticken out ol the muster rolls, 
)Ut that they may not wholly perish, that some 
mail allowance be made to them for victuals only, 
f it can be securely conveyed to them [in the Mara- 
ha prison]. (P.l?. Surat, Vol. 4). 


and lyas pjjrricd oft by the Marathas 
The other kept aloof, and the fiv< 

smaller vessels ran away, leaving i the 

alone in the midst of the enemy. Bu^ 
she fought gallantly and sank five of th< 
' Marath?i gallivats, at which their whoh 
fleet fled to the bar ^ Nagothna, puilsuec 
by the Rcrcnge. Two days afterwardi 
the Maratha fleet issued from the creek 
but on the English vessels advapjfing thc} 
fled back. Such is the inefficiency of ‘'mos 
quito craft” in naval battle with artillery 
tha't cvep fifty slender and, ppcii Jndiai 
ships were no match for a single large am 
strongly fjuilt English vessel. At the end 
of November the Siddi fleet of 34 ship* 
joined the English off Khanderi and kepi 
up a daily batteiy aga‘Inst the island. 

But the cost of these operations wa! 
heavily felt by " the English merchants 
who also realised that they could noi 
recruit white soldiers Vo replace any los 
in fight, and therefore could not “lon^ 
oppose him (Shiva), lest tlicj’- sl:>ouk 
imprudently so weaken themselves as noi 
to be able to defend Bombay itself, if 1> 
should be exasperated to draw down hii 
army that way.” Moreover, during th 
monsoon storms the English would b 
forced to withdraw their naval patro 
from Khanderi., and then Shiva wouk 
“take his opportunity to fortify and ston 
the island, maugre all our dcsi|^ns.” Sc 
the Surat Council' wn.«,ely resolved (25t] 
October), that the English shotCld “honour 
ably withdraw themselvQr! in tiine^” am 
cither settle thifc difference with Shivaji bj 
means of a friendly mediator, or els 
throw the burden of opp^^sing him on thi 
Portuguese governor of Basin or on th 
Siddi, and thus “ease the Hon’ble Com 
pany of this great charge.” Tlie Sura 
factory itself was in danger and couh 
spare no European soldier for succonrini 
Bombay, „ 

• ‘ XII 

The reprisal against Bombay fearei 
from Shiva almost came to pass. “High!; 
exasperated by the defeat pf his fleet befor 
.Khanderi,” he sent 4,000 men t6 Kalia 
Bhiniri with the intention to land ij 
Bombay by way « of Thana, Th 
Portuguese governor of, Basin having r< 
fused to allow them to »pass through hi 
country, the invaders marched to Panwc 
(a port in their own territory) opposit 
Trombay island, intending-there to em- 
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hark on seven shihnrs (end »of Qctobcx 
1679). The inhabit.nits of Bombay were 
tcrribl 3 ? alarmed. Flit' Deputy Governor 
breathed fire, but the President and ,Coun- 
cil of Surat decided to climb down. On 
receiving a courteous letter irolii Shivaj^ 
sent by ’way of Rajapur. they wrote “a 
civil answer, demonstrating our trouble 
for the occasion liis people have given the 
Jynglish ot Bombay to quarrel with liirn 
about his fortifying so insignilicant a^rock 
as Khanderi, which is not in the least 
becoming a prince of his eminence ^and 
qualifications; and though wc havt‘ a 
right to that place, yet, to Ishow the 
candour.of our proceedings, we are willing 
to forget what is past, and therefore have 
given instructions to the Dopnt}^ fyovernor 
of Bombay to treat witji such persons as 
he shall apjioint about the present daffer- 
cnces." The Deputy Governor was “very 
much dissatisfied” with tliis pacific tone and 
held that a vigorous [)olicy of aggression 
agafnst Shiva's country and fleet would 
“give a spee^ly conclusion to this dispute, 
t*o the Hon'blc Company’s advantage.” 
But the higher authorities at ijurat only 
repeated their former orders that Bombay 
should avoid a war with Shiva and 
“frustrate his designs of fortifying Khan- 
dcri either by treaty or by the Siddi's fleet 
assisting us to opposcjiim thereon.” The 
two English captains ^cqnsulted took the 
same view, ’ • ’ . 

But thcliope of hindering flic Maratha 


fortification of the island without fightinj 
prot-ecl futile, and the English ships wer 
withdrawn (J'anuary, 1 GSO) from Khan 
dcri, which after “iioldipg out [agsfins 
the Siddis and the Engli*^hJ to.the admira 
lion of all,” was freed from enemy vessel 
by the coming of the monsoons, an< 
remained in Shiva’s hands. 

But the Siddi occupied Undcri (‘Hen 
ciw’), a small island about a mile ii 
circumference, close to Khanderi, will 
;i00 men and 10 large guns and forti 
lied it 9, IGSOJ. Daulat Kliai 

with this fleet came out of the Nagothiic' 
river and altaclccd* Undcri on two nights 
hoping to surprise it, “but the Siddi’i 
watchfulness and good intelligence fron 
ChanI frustrated his design.” On 2GtI 
january Danlat Khan assaulted the islanr 
at three points, ready to land 200( 
men ajifl con([Uer it. But after a foni 
hours’ engagement he retreated to Chaul 
having lost 4< jiyJittru/fs find 4 small vessels 
200 men killed, 100 wounded beside! 
prisoners,* and himself sevircly wounded 
The Siddi lost only 4 men killed and 'I 
wounded, but no vessel, out of a fleet o 
2 large shif)s, five three-mastcd*frigatcs, om 
ketcli and 26 gallivats, wjth 700 men oi 
.board.” Uiuleri continued in Siddi hand 
throughout Shainbhuji’s reign, and ncutra 
Used the Maratha. occupation of Khanderi 
the two isicMids bombarding eaclf other, 

t jADCXAtll SARK.vIt, • 
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BV J.’AmNDRAMATII TaGORE. 


.CHAPTER XII, 

Nikiiie’s Story. 

14, 

r O-DAY we are going to Calcutta. Du’s 
joys and sorrows, if we merely go on 
adaing to their nunjber, lie heavy on 
us,*" Both keeping'and accumulating them 
alike are false. As master of the house 1“ 
am in an artificial position,—in reality I 
am a way-farer rjn the path of life. That 
is why the Master of the House is getting 
hurt at every step, and at last there will 
come the.supreme hurtiof death. 

691 / 4-2 . 


My union with you, my l«vc, was onlj 
ol the wayside. It was well, so lon^ 
as \re followed^the same road, hut i 
will only hamper preserve 

it further. VVe are now leaviii)? its tiei 
behind. We are started on our journey 
beyond, and it will be enough if w^e cai 
throw each other a glance, or feel tin 
totich of each , other's hands, in pjpssing 
After that ?-TAfter that, there is the larger 
world-path, the endless current of uniYe::e- 
al life. 

But how little it is that even you car 
deprive me of, my love ! Whenever I sel 
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ay car to it, i can hear the flute which is 
flayin/x, its fountain of* melody jousting 
ortli from its stop-lioles 6 f separation, 
riio^iiiiniortnl (lry.ught of the goddess is 
lever exhausted. She sometimes lireaks 
dic'oowl from w.htch we drink it, only to 
;mile at seeing us so disconsolate over the 
:rLfliag loss. 1 will not stny to loick up 
ny broken howl, but will march forward, 
ilbeit with unsatisfied heart. 

The Senior Rani came ami asked me : 
‘Wliat is the meaning, brother, of all these 
30oks being packed up and sent off in box¬ 
loads ?” ^ 

“It only means,” i replied, “that I have 
lOt yet been able to get over my hmdness 
lor lhcm.“ 

“I wish your fondness for some <>ther 
things would keep as well ! Do you mean 
^ou are never eominp: back home ?” 

“1 shall be coining and going, bat shall 
aot iihniure myself here any moiV.” 

“Oh indeed ! Then just come along to 
Luy room and see how many things / have 
been unable tohliake ofl viy fondness for.” 
—With this she took me b\^ the Ijaud and 
marched me ofl. 

In my srister-iu-law*s rooms I found 
numberless bgxcs and bundles, ready 
packed. She opened one of the boxes and 
said: “See, brother, look a^all 1113 ’^ 7 >an- 
inaking things. In »thiR bottle 1 have 
catechu powder scented with the pollen of 
S(;re»r-pine hlos,soms. These little tin boxes 
are all full of dift'erent kinds of spices. 1 
have not forgotten my playing cards or 
drauglit board either. If you kwo are 
over busy, 1 shall manage to make'other 
friends there, who will give me a game. 
Do you rememljer this comb ? It was one 
of the Swndcahi combs you brought fcjr 
me ^ 

“But what is all this for, sister Rani ? 
Why have you been packing up all these 
things ?“ ‘ < 

“Do you thipk I am not going with 
you ?” 

“What an extraonK’uary idea !” 

“Don’t you be afraid ! 1 am not going 
there to flirt with you, nor to riuavrel wdth 
the Junior Rani ! One must die soone/ or 
later, and it is just as well to be on the 
bank of the holy Ganges before it is too 
late. It is horrible to Ibi^k of being 
crenfated in your wretched burning-ground 
here, under that stumpy Banian tree,—that 
is why 1 have been refusing to die, and 
have plagued you for so long.” 


At Jast B.. could hear the true voice 01 
home. The Senior Rani came into out 
house as its briilc, when I was only sh 
years-old. We have played together 
through the drowsy afternoons, in £ 
.corner of'thc roof-terrace. 1 have throwi 
down to her, as she*-stood ■ below, .gfeei 
/imms from the tree top, to he sliced intt 
deliciously indigestible chutvks witl 
mustard, salt and fragrant lierb^ It wa.' 
my part to gather lor lier all the foriucldei 
things from the store room, to be used ii 
the (iiarri.'jjgc eelebratiomof Ji.er. dbll..; for 
in the penal code of 1113 ’ grand-mother, 
alone wasx'xempt from punishment. Am 
I used to he a]Ji)ointed licr messi^nger ti 
in}" brother, whenever she wanted to coa: 
something s]>ecial out vjf him, because h 
ccjuld not resist my importunit 3 '. I als' 
remgmbcr liow, wUcii 1 suffered under tli 
rigorotis regime of the doctors of tlios 
days,—who would n 6 t allow £iujtliin 
except warm water and sugared eardi 
mum seeds during feverish attacks,-«-m 
sister-iu-Iaw could not bear my privatio 
and used secrctl 3 " to bring me dclicacic: 
What a scolding she got one day when sli 
was caught. 

And then, as we grew up, our inutu? 
joys and sorrows look on deeper tones < 
intimacy. Ilow' we quarrelled ! Som 
times conflicts of worldly interests rouse 
suspicions and jealousies, making <breach( 
in our love; and whef* the "Junior Rai 
came in between us, tlicso breaches seeme 
as if they would never iiiendcdr Ih 
it always turned "out t*hat the healin 
forces beneath proved more f'ow'crful tha 
the wounds on the surface.* 

n 

In this way a true relationship has grow 
up between us, from our childhood u 
till now, and its branching foliage lu 
spread and i)rooded'OYer every room at 
verandah and terrace of our great hous 
When I saw the Senior Rani make read 
wi'th ail her belongings, to depart fro 
this house of ours, all the tics that bqui 
ys, to their wide-spreading ends, felt tl 
shock. 

The reason was clear to me, why si 
had made up - her mind* to drift aws 
towards the unknown,' cutting asund* 
all her life-long bonds of daily habit, at 
of the house itself, whic^ she had nev 
left for a day since she first entered it; 
the age of nine. And yet it was th 
real reason which ^he could not allow 1 
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scape her lips, prefcr^ring rather to put 
)r\vard any other paltry cxcUst. • . * 

She ,had only this opc relationship Ict't 
I all the world ; and the poor, unfortun- 
te, widowed and childless womafl hatl 
lenshcd it with all tlic tenderness hoafdtd 
1 her he^art. How deeply she had felt 
nr proposed separation I never realised 
0 keenly, as when 1 stood amongst her 
mattered boxes and bundles. 

M^coulu sec at ouec that the little dif- 
Tcnees she used to have with Biinala, 
l)out i33oney matters, did not proceed 
•Dm tiiy sordid worldliness, but oeeiivred 
dicnever she was made to jfeel that 
lV claims in regard to iilhis one 
:‘Iation.?hip of her life had been over- 
dden, and its ties, weakened for her, by 
le intervention of this other woman from 
utside. She had been hurt at ever^' turn 
nd yet had not the right to complain.* 

And Hiniala ? She also had felt that 
1 C Senior Rani’s claim over me was not 
ased merely \)ii our social eonneelion, but 
ent iiMU'h flcepcr : and she was jealous of 

U'se ties bcewccn us, reaching back to our 
lildliood. 

To-day my heart knocked heavily 
gainst tlie doors of my breast. 1 sank 
own upon one of the lioxes as 1 said : 
How 1 should love, sister Rani, to gc) 
:iek to the da 3 ’s when wC' lirst met in this 
Id house of ours.’’ 

“No, brother dear,*’ ahe replied with a 
gh. “1 Ayould nht ]We my Jife again,— 
ot as a woman. Let what I have had 
^ sutler end with thi;^ bivth. I could not 
^ar it over again.” 

I said to Jfer : “The freedom to which 
e pass througii sorrow is greater than 
1C suheritig.” 

“That may he so for yoi\ men. Frce- 
om is for you. But we. women, would 
zep others bound. We would rather re- 
iTiin in bondage ourselves. No, no, 
rother, y^ou; will nevtr get free from dur 
)ils. If you needs must spread y'our 
in^s, you will have to take us with you ; 
c refuse to be left behind. That is why^ 
have gathered together all this weight* 
f luggage. It would never do to allow 
len to run too light.” ' , 

“I can .feel the jveight of your words,” • 
replied laughings “and if wc men do not 
implain of youg burdens, it is liecause 
:omeii pay us ^o handsomely for what 
iiey make us carry,” 

“Vou carry it,” she said, “because it is 
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made up of many small things, Whicheve 
one^ you think of rejecting pleads that i1 
is so light. *And so, with imieh lightnesi 
we weighyuu down . . . When do wi 
start ?” ^ 

“The train leaves at half past eleven* to 
night. There will he jileiity of time.” 

“I-^ook here, brother dear, do he good 
for once and listen to just one word oi 
mine. Take a long nap this afternoon, 
You-know 3^011 never get any sleep in the 
train*. You look so pulled down, you 
might go to pieces any moment. Come 
along, ggt through your hath lirst.” 

As wc went towards iny room, Kheina, 
the maid, came up and with an ultra- 
modest pull at her veil told us, in depreeat- 
ingly low tones, that the Police Inspcctoi 
had arrived with a prisoner and wanted 
to sec tile Maharaja. 

“Is tlje Maharaja a thief, or a robber,” 
the Seifior Rani Hared u]), “that he should 
be sct'tipon in this wiiy b 3 ' the police. Go 
and tell the Inspector tliat the Maharaja 
is at his bath.” , 

“Let me just go and sec what is the 
matter,”’! pleaded. “It may be something 
urgent.” , 

“No, no,” my sister-in-law insisted, 
“Otir Junior‘Rani has been lhaking a heap 
'of cakes last night. I’ll send some to the 
Im^pectnr, keep in'in quiet till you’re 
read 3 ^” With tliis, she puslied rje into my 
room alid shut the door on me. , 

' I had not the ])o\ver fo resist such 
tvrannv,—so rare is it in this wt5rld. Let 
the li)Sj:iirctor while away^ the time eating 
cakes. • What if business is somewhat 
neglected ? 

The police had been in great form these 
last few days, arresting now this one, now 
that. da 3 ’, some innocent person or 

other would be brought along to enftven 
the assembly in my sitting room. One more 
such unfortuuatCj I supposuil, must have 
been brought in that (la\’. But why should 
the Inspector ak\ie be regfiled with cakes ? 
That would never 1 thumped vigor¬ 

ously oil the door, 

My sistcr-in-law cried out from the 
pasj^ige : “If ,vou are g*)ing mad, be quick 
and pour some water over * 3 ’our head ; 
that: will kcepNam cool !” 

“Send dowm cakes for two,” 1 shouted. 
“The person who has been brought in 
the thief probably deserves them better. 
Tell the man to give him a good big help¬ 
ing/*^ 
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1 hurried through my bath. Wbtn I 
N'line out, I tbuiuJ Dinia! i^itting on the 
loov ^)utsi(k‘.'* tills bo my Bimal of 

>ld^—my p,rou(i, sensitive Bimal ? Wh:it 
Vivour eouM she.he wanting to beg, seated 
ike tiiis at my door ! 

As I stopped short, she st(jod up' and 
laid gently, with down-cast eyes : “1 

vould have a wiird with you.” 

“Come inside then,” 1 said. 

“But are you going out on any parti- 
*ular business ?” 

“I w<ns, but let that be. I want to 
;iear ...” 

“No, finish your business first. \Vc shall 
lave our, talk alter yon have had your 
linner.” 

1 went oO to my sitting room, to find 
:he Inspector’s plate quite empty. The 
lerson he had brought with him, however, 
vas still busy eating. 

“Hullo !” I ejaculated in surprise. ^‘You, 
Emiliya ?” 

“It is I, SiV,” said Aniulyn,* with lus 
nouth full ofeakc. “Tve liailquitr a feast, 
^ndifyou don’t mind, I’ll take the rest 
vith me.” \Yith this he proceeded to tie 
Ip the remaining eakes in his luindkercbjef. 

“What does this mean ?” J asked, star- 
ng at the Inspector. 

The man laughed. t'“We arc no near'er, 
5ir,” he said, “to solving the .problem of 
J 1 C ‘•thief: rather, the mystery of the 
heft deepens.” 

.^le then jirodueed something tied up in a 
•ag, which, when uniietl^ disclosed a bundle 
'>f currency notes. “'J'his, Maharaja*,” said 
;he Jnspeetor, “is your six thousand 
■upccs !” 

“Where was it found ?” 

“in Amulya Balm’s hands. * He went 
ast' evening to the manager of your 
[?hakiia sub-ofiice to tell him that the 
noney had been found. The manager 
icemed to be in 9 greater state of trepida- 
:ion at the recovery than^iie had bean at 
he robbery. He nia»;^e out that he was 
ifraid he would be suspected of having 
nade away with the notes and of now 
:oncocting a story to avoid being found 
)ut. He had asked Amulyjj to wait, on 
he prete.xt of getting him some refresh- 
nent, and liad come straight^ over to the 

* Sitting' on the bare floor is a sign of mourning, 
ud so, by association ot ideas, of an abject attitude 
fmincl. Tr, 


J^olice Station. HoKveverthat may be, 1 
tode dlT aff lonce, kept Amuhm with me, 
and have been busy with him th(^ wlioh 
morning. He refuses to teU us where lit 
got tke money from. I warned him, he 
wbuld be kept under restraint till he did 
so. In that ease, he informed mc^ he w/)uld 
have to lie. Very well, 1 said, he might dc 
so, if he ])leased. Then he stated that he 
had found the money under a bush. 1 
pointed out to him that it was mot yufi-C 
so easy to lie as all that. Under whal 
bush ? Where was the ,placc ? \Vhy was 
he there ?—.Ml this would have 'to Ik 
stated as well. ‘Don’t you \v 0 rr 3 ',’ he said, 
‘there is ?)lenty of time to invent all 
thiit ?’ ” 

“But, Inspector,” I ^aid, “why are you 
badgering a respeetable young gentleman 
in this wav ?” • 


“1 have no desire to harass him,” said 
the Inopeotor. “He is, not only a gentle¬ 
man, but the son of Niharaii Babu, my 
school fellow. Let me tell you, Maharaja, 
exactly what must have happened. 
Amulya knows the thief, bi.t wants £0 
shield him by drawing suspicion on him¬ 
self. That is just the sort of bravado he 
loves to indulge in.” 

The Inspector turned to Amulya. “Look 
here, young man,” he said, “1 also was 
eighteen once u|roii a time, and a student 
in the Ripon College. 1 nearly got into 
gaol tr 3 'ing,to rescue a hack driver from a 
police constable. It \Vas a'ii^ar shave.” 
Then turnitig again to me he continued : 
“Maharaja, the,reaj thief \till now probab¬ 
ly escape, but 1 think 1 can tell you who is 
at the bottom of it all.” ^ ^ 

“Who is it, then ?” I disked. 

“That manager, in collusion with the 
guard, Kasim.” - 

When the Inspector, having argued out 
his theory to his own satisfaction, at last 
departed, I said to Amulya : “If you will 
tell me who took the money, T promise you 
n,o onc'shall be hurt.” 

“I did it,” said he. 

^ “But how can that be ? What aboiSt the 
'gang of armed men . . . ?” 

“It was 1 , by myself, albne !” 


What Amulya went, on to tell me -war 
.. indeed extraordinary. ^ The manager had 
just finished his supper iij his quarters, and 
was on the verandalL rinsing out his 
mouth. The place was ^somewhat dark. 
Amulya had a revolver in each pocket, 
one loaded with blank cartridge, the 
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ither with ball. He had a innsk over his 
a-ce. He flashed a huirs eye'larWrn on 
he manager’s face and tired ii blank shot, 
'he man swooned away. Some of the 
uards, who were of} duty, came running 
p, hut when Anmlya fired anothpr blaflk^ 
ho.t at them they lost no time in taking^ 
over,' Kasim, wlio was on duty 
unrding the strong room, came up next, 
whirling a quarter-stall. This time 
rmulya aimed a bullet at bis leg, and 
udihg himself hit, Kasim collapsed* on 
he floor,- Aniulya then made the trqml)- 
mg manager, who had conit to,his 
enscs, accompany him to the strong 
oom, .open the safe and deli\pr up six 
lunisand rupees. Finally he took fine of 
he estate horses and galloped oft a few 
Liiles, there let tlic animal loose, and 
[uietly walked up Iiere, to our place. 

‘*\Vliat made you do all this Auiul 3 ’a ?” 
asked. , 

“There was a grave reason, Mahar«aja,“ 
ic replied. 

“But why, then, did you try to return 
he money ?.“ 

“Let her come, at whose command I 
iid so. In her presence i slialV make a 
lean breast of it.“ 


“And who may s/jcbe?” 

“My sister, the Junior Kaiii.” 

1 sent for Bimala. 5}Iie came hesita* 
ingly, barefoot, with a white shawl over 
ler bead*. I had neater, seen my Bimal 
ike Ibis J^eVore. * She* seeme^ to have 
vrapped herself in morning light. 

Aniolya prostrated Ijirastclf in salutation 
aid took the dust ot her feet. Then, as 
IC rose, he »aid : “Your command has 
leen exccxited,* Sister. The money is 
eturned.” 

“You have saved me, my little brother/* 
iaid Bimal. 

“With your image in my mind, I have 
lot uttered a single lie,’* Amulya conti- 
lued, “My watchwotd Bande IMataram 
las been cast away at your feet fox* good- 
■ have also received my reward, your 
as soon as I came to the palace.’* 

Bimal looked at him blankly, unable* 
:o follow his la^t words. Amulya brought 
mt his handkerchief, * and untying it 
ihowed hej: the caik,es put away inside. “I 
iid not eat them all,*’ he said. “I haVe 
cept these to eat hfter you have helped me 
vith your own hAnds.’* 

I could see that I wms not wanted here, 
ind left the,room. I could only preach 


and preach, so I mused, and get my elligy 
burtjt for my pains. I had not yet been 
able to bring, back a single soul from the 
path of ‘(leath. They, who have ,the 
power, can do so by a^'mere sign. My 
words have not that ineflalile meaning-. 1 
am not a flame, only a black which 

has gone out. I cun light no lamp. That 
is what the stoiy ol my life shows,—my 
row of lamps has remained unlit. 

10 . 

# 

I returned slowly towards the inner 
apartments. Tlie Senior Rani’s room 
must have been drawing me again. It 
had become an absolute necessity forme, 
that day, to feci that this life of mine had 
been able to strike some true and respon¬ 
sive chord in some other harp of life. Our 
own existence cannot be realised by 
remaining shut up within ourselves ; it 
has todx* sought outside. 

As 1 passed in front cjf my sister-in- 
law’s rooms, she came out saying ; “1 was 
afraid yoq would be late ag^u’n this after¬ 
noon. However I ordered your dinner as 
soon as* I beard you coming. It will be 
served in a minute.” . 

“Meanwhile,” I said, “let me take out 
that money*of yours and get* it kept ready 
• to take with us.” 

•As wc walked on towards my room she 
asked me if the Inspector had^made any 
report abcuft the robbery. Somehow \ did 
:aot feel inclined to tell hci^all the details 
of how that six thousand had come back. 
“That’sjust what all the fuss is about,” I 
said etiasively. 

When 1 went into my dressing room 
and took but my bunch of keys, I did ^ot 
hud the key of the iron safe on the ring. 
What a cateless fellow I was, to be sgre ! 
Only this morning I had been opening so 
many boxes and things, and never noticed 
that this key was not there., 

“What has happened to your key ?*’ she 
asked me. \ * 

I went on fumbiyjg in this pocket and 
that, but could give her no xmswer, I 
hunted in the same place over and over 
again. It dawned on both of us, that it 
couUl not be a case of the k^y being mis- 
laicj. Some ofte must have taken it ofi' the 
ring. Who could it be ? Who clse*could 
have come into this room ? ^ 

“Don’t you worry about it,” she said 
to me. “Get through your dinner first, 
The Junior Rani, seeing how absent-mind. 
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ccl you are getting, must have kept it her¬ 
self.” j 

But 1 could not helj) feeling greatly dis- 
turjx’d. Jt was never Bimal’s habit to take 
any key of niine*withoiit telling me about 
it JJimal vtas not present at my meal time 
that day ; she was busy feasting Amiilya 
in her own room. My sistcr-in-Iaw want¬ 
ed to send for her, but I asked her not to 
do so. 

I had just finished my dinner when 
Bimal came in. I should" have preferred 
not to discuss tlie matter ol the key in the 
Senior Rani’s presence, but as sopn as she 
saw hiinal, she a.sked her : “Do you know 
dear, where the key of the safe is ?” 

“i have it,” was the reply. 

“Didn*t I say so !” exclaimed my sister- 
in-law triumphantI 3 ^ “Our Junior Rani 
pretends not to earc about these robberies, 
but she lakes precautions on tlie slv, all 
the same.” 

The look on Bimal’s face made m 3 ' 
mind misgive^ me. “Let the key he, now,’’ 
2 said. “I wiU take out that inonev in the 
evening.” 

“There you gc^ again, putting ic oft and 
oil,” cried the Senior Rani. “\Vh 3 ^ not take 
it out and send it to the treasury while 
you have it inbnind ?” 

“1 have taken it out, already,” said* 
Bimal. ^ . 

I was startled. 

“JVhere have you kept it, tlieu ?” asked 
fay sister-in-law. * 

“1 havt* spent it.” 

“Just listen to her ! Whatever^did you 
spend all that 11101103 ^ on ?” 

Bimal made no reply. I asked her no¬ 
thing further. The Senior Rani seemed 
about to address some remark to Biinala, 
but, checked herself. “Well that is all 
right, anyway,” she said at length, as she 
looked towards mo. “Just what I used to 
do with my husbaml’s loose cash. I knew 
it was no use leaving i*t with him,—Jiis 
hundred and ont hangcrs/ni would by sure 
to get hold of it. Yq^-arc much the same, 
brother dear ! What a number ol ways 
3 'ou men know of getting through money. 
We can only save it from yon by steij.ling 
it ourselves i Come along now. Ofl with 
you to bed.” 

The Senior Rani led me to my room, 
J?,ut 1 hardly knew where I was going. 
She sat by my bed after 1 was stretched on 
it, and smiled at Bimal as she said : “Give 
me one of yOur puns, Junior Rani, darling. 


—What ? You 'Ifavc none ? You ar 
n rcgftlar ih&m-sabib ! Then send for som 
from my room.” , 

, “Hut have you had your diniaer yet ? 
1 anxiously inquired. 

* “Oh long ago,” she replied,—elearl^^ 1 
fib,—and then she kept on prattling a.wa; 
there, at my bed side, about all inaniic 
of things. 

The maid came and told Bimal that he 
dinner had been served and wfts'gettifi; 
cold; ])ut she gave no sign of having liean 

‘.‘.Not hficl 3 ^ottr dinner A'ct ? * Whdt nn.i 
sense! It^'s iearfidly late.” With this th 
Senior Ka^,ji took Bimal away with-her. 

1 could divine that there was some con 
ncxion between the taking out of this si; 
thousand and tlie robbing ol the othei 
But I have no ennositv to learn the nalur 
of if. 1 shall never ask. 

Providence leaves vur life moulded ii 
the rough, its object being that we oui 
selves should put the linishing tonehci 
shaping it into its final form according^ 
onr taste. There has always been th 
hankering within me to express som 
great idea, in tbe j)roccss of giving shapi 
to m 3 ’' life on the lines suggested 1 ) 3 ' th 
Creator. In this endeavour 1 have spen 
all my <]ays. ID)w severely 1 have curbei 
my desires, repressed myself at evciw step 
onl 3 ’^ the Searcher of the heart knows. 

But the difiieuRyds, that ope’s'iife is no 
solely’- oitc’s own.' lie* v;ho w,ould create 
it must do so with the help of his but 
roundings, or be >vil] fajr. So it was nr 
constant dream to draw Bimal to join im 
in this work of creating m^vSw'lf. 

1 loved her with all my soul ; on tin 
strength of that, I could not but suceeec 
in winning her to m 3 ' purpose,—that wai 
m 3 ’ firm belief. 

Then I discovered that those, who cai 
simply and naturally draw their envirem 
ment into the proct^fcs of their'self-creation 
ly^long^to one species of the genus *man’ 
and I to another. 1 had received the vita 
ypark, but could not impart it. Tho*se ti 
whom I have surrendered my all, hav 
taken my all, but not myself with it. Jus 
when I want, n 'helpmate most, I -an 
. thrown back on mysclf.and am left alone 
NdvcrtheleSvS, 1 record my vow that, eve; 
in this trial. 1 shall winl through. Alone 
then, shall I tread my tiiurny path to th 
end of this life’s journey. . . . 

I have begun to suspect \,]mt there ha' 
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all along been a vein of tyra*4ny *« me^ 
There was a despotism in my desire to 
mould fny relations with Biniala in a 
hard, clear-cut,' ])crfect form. But span’s 
life was not mejint to I)e east in a mould. 
And if we try to shape the 0o6d, as sc>^ 
mueil mere material, it takes a terrible re-^ 
venge by losing its life. 

1 did not realise, all this while, that 
it must have been this unconscious tyran¬ 
ny Oi mine, wivieh made us gradttally 
drift apart. Biiuala’s life, not hading its 
true leTeri> 3 ' reason* of m\^ pres^iure from 
above, has had to seek an outlet by under¬ 
mining its Ijanks at the bottom.! Slie has 
had If) , steal the six thousa^iid ra))ees 
because she could not be open with me,— 
because she felt that, in cei Laiti things, 1 
despotically diftered from Jier. 

Alcn, such as 1, possessed with one idea, 
get on well cnougli with those who can 
manage to agree wii'h us ; but those who 
do not, can f>idy get on with us by cheat¬ 
ing as. It is our unyielding obstinacy, 
which drives,j^ven the sinif)lest to tortuous 
wUYS. In trying to manufacture a help¬ 
mate, we spoil a wife. 

Could 1 not go back to the beginning ? 
Then, indeed, I should follow the path of 
the simple. 1 should not try to fetter my' 
life’s com|)anion with luy ideas, Imt play 
the jfvvons flutes of my love and say : “Do 
you love ipe ? Then may^ grow true 
to yourself ii;n:he light *oi' y^our love. Let 
my ideaS“be' sujiprcsscd, let GcJd’s design, 
which ijs in you, Jrimnph.”. 

But can even Xalurc’fe udrsing heal the 
open wound, ii^tf) which f)ur accumulated 
dilTcrences have broken out ? The covering 
veil, beneath the privacy of which altine 
nature’s silent forces can work, has been 
torn asunder.—Wounds must be bandaged. 
Can wc not bandage our wound with our 
i.ove, so that the day may come when its 
scar will no loaigcr bo v'^ible ? But is it not 
too late ? S<5 much time has been Wst in 
mistakes; it has taken right up to now to 
come*to an understanding; how much 
more time will it take for the correcting? 
What if^ the wound does eventually heal, 
^ ^yan the devastation it has wrought ever 
' be made good ? 

There was a ^slight sound near the 
door. As I turnejl over, I saw Bimala’s 
retreating figure through the open door¬ 
way. She must have been waiting by the 
door, hesitating whether to come in or no, 
and at lapt Have decided to go back, I 


jumped up and bounded to the door 
calling: “llimaj.” 

She stopped on her way^ She had,her 
back to me, I went and !ook her by the 
hand and led her into our room. -She 
threw herself face downwa’rds on a pillow, 
and solibed and soblicd. 'I said nothing, 
but held her hand as 1 sat by her head. 

When her storm of grief had abated she 
sat U[). 1 tried to draw her to my breast, 
but she pushed my arms away and knelt 
at my feet, touching them repeatedly with 
her head, in obeisance. I hastily drew my 
feet liack'i but she clasped them in her arms 
crying in a choking* voice : “No, no, no, 
you must not take away’* your feet. Let 
me do m_v worship.” 

J kept still. Who was 1 to stop her? 
Was 1 the god of her worship that I 
should li^tve qualms ? 

* Bimala’s Stokv. 

'^1 
w X » 

Come ! Xow is the timj to set sail 
towards that great confluence, where the 
river of lave meets the sea of worship. In 
that pure blue, all the weight of its 
muddiiiess sinks and disappears. 

L now fear nothing,—neither myself, 
.nor anybody else. 1 have passed through 
fire. What was inflammable has been 
burnt to iishcs ; what is left is ^eathless. 
1 have dedicAted myself at the feet of h^m, 
who h.as received all my ^in into the* 
depths of his own pain. • 

Tonight we go to Calcutta. My 
inward, troubles have so long prevented 
my lookirgafter my things for the journey. 
Now let me Arrange and pack them. 

After a while, I found my husband had 
come in ipid was taking a hand in.the 
packing. 

“This won’t do,” 1 said. “Didn’t you 
promise me you would have a sleep,” 

“1 might havfe made the promise,” he 
replied, “but my sleep did i/ot, and it was 
nowhere to he 

“No, no,” I repeated, “this \nll never 
do. Lie down for a while, at least.” 

“But how can you get through all this 
alon^ ?” 

“Of course Dean.” 

“Well you may boast of being aHle to 
do without ihe. But frankly I can’t do 
without yon. Even sleep refused to come 
to me, alone, in that room.” Then he set 
to work again. 

But there was an interruption, in the 
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shape ol a serrant, who came and said 
that Sandip Babu had called and had 
asked to be announced. 

I did not dart- to ask whom he wanted. 
The of the sky seemed suddenly to be 
shut down, likii the leaves of a sensitive 
plant. 

“Come, Bimal/’ said my husband. “Let 
us KO and hear what Sandip has to tell 
us. SitUT he has .conic back nj^ain, after 
taking his leave, he must have something 
special to say.” 

I went, simply because it would have 
been still more embarrassing'to stay. 
Sandip was staring at a picture on the 
wall. As we entered he said : “You must 
be wondiJ'ring why the fellow has returned. 
But you know the ghost is never laid till 
all the rites arc complete.” With these 
words he l»rougIit out something, tied in 
his handkerehief, and laying it on the table, 
undid the knot. It was those sovereigns. 

“Don't you mistake me, Nikhil,” he 
said. “You must not imagine that the 
contagion of your company has suddenly 
turned me honest. i, Sandip,* am not 
come back,^in slobbering repentance, to 
return ill-gotten money. But ...” 

He left his speech unfinished. Alter a 
pause,he remained looking towards my hus¬ 
band, but said to mc;“Altcr avi these days, 
Queen Bt;p, the ghost of compunction has 
fouiid an entry into my hitherto untroubled 
conscience. As 1 have to wrestle with it 
every night, after my first slceji is over, 
1 cannot call it a phantom of my imagina¬ 
tion. There is no escape even for .me, till 
its debt is paid. Into the hands of that 
spirit, therefore, let me make restitution.— 
Goddess, from you, alone, of all the world 
I shall not be able to take anything away. 
I shall not be rid of you, till I am destitute. 
“Take these back !” 

He brought out, at the same time, the 
jewel casket from under Ifis tunic and put 
it down, and thhn left us^^aith hasty steps. 

“Listen to me, i^*.aip,” my husband 
called after him. 

“1 have not the time. Nikhil,” said San¬ 
dip, as he paused near the door. “ ITie 
Mussalnuins. 1 am told, have taken n?e for 
an itivaluable gem, and art conspiring to 
loot me and hide me away in their grave¬ 
yard. But I feel that it is neiSessary to live. 
I have just twenty-five minutes to catch 
the North-bound train. So, lor the present, 
I must be gone. VVe shall have our talk 
out at the next convenient opportunity. 


If you take mv advice, don’t you delay in 
getting away either. I salute you. Queen 
Bee, Queen of the bleeding hearts, Queen of 
desolation !” ■ — 

' Sandip then left almost at a run. I 
stood stock still. I had never realised 
.so vividly, before; bow paltry *'this 
gold and these jewels were. Only a short 
while ago, i was so busy thinking what I 
should take with me, and hov' 1 slioukl 
pack it. Now I felt that tlicrc was no'need 
to take anything at all. To SQt out and 
ga forth v;as the important thing! * 

My husband left his seat and came up 
and toolc, me by the hand. “It is getting 
late,” hc^said. “There is not njinch time 
left to complete our preparations for the 
journey.” 

At this point, Chandranath Babn 
suddenly came in. Finding us both toge¬ 
ther, .he fell back for a moment. Then he 
said, “I'orgtve me, mv little mother, if I 
intrude. — Nikhil, the Mussal.mans are out 
of hand. They are looting Harish Kurtflu’s 
treasury. That does not so much matter. 
But what is intolerable is the violence 
that is lacing done to the women of their 
house.” 

“I am off,” said my husband. 

“What can you do there?” I pleaded, 
as I clung to hisr hand. 

“Oh, Sir,” I appealed to his master. 
“Will you not tejl him not to gcx,?” 

“My little mother.” Le replied, “there is 
no time to do anything else.” 

“Don’t be alarmed, Banal,” sg.kl my 
husband, as he left'us. 

When I went to the window, I saw him 
galloping away on hoi'cseback, with not 
a weapon in his hands. 

In another minute the Senior Rani came 
running in. “What have you done, Junior 
Rani, darling,” she cried, “How could 
3’^ou let him go ?” 

“Call the Dewf>n, at once,” she said, 
turning to a servant. 

The Ranis never appeared before the 
Dewan, but the Senior Rani had no 
thought, that day, for appearances. 

“Send a mounted man to brjng back 
the Maharaja, immediately,” she ordered, 
as soon as tht* Dewan came up. 

“We have all entreaj:ed him to stay, 
Rani mother,” said the Dewan, “but he 
refused to turn back.” < 

“Send word to him that the Senior 
Rani is ill, that she is on her death bed^ ’ 
cried ray sister-in-law wildly! 
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When Ac Deyvan* left, she turned 
on me with a furious outburst* “Oti you 
witch, 3 ;ou ogress, you could not die your- 
self, but needs must send him to Iiis^ 
death ! . . .” * 

The light of the day began to fade.-* 
Thctfsuii set behind tl;e feathery foliage of 
the blossoming Snjiiu tp'c. 1 can see’ 
every different shade of that sunset even 
to-day. Two masses of cloud, on either 
* side pf tiu sinking orh, made it look like a 
great hiid with fiery-feathered whigs 
r)utsj)rea(]^ It se<;ined to me that fdiis 
fuieful day was taking its llight^ to cross 
f.he ocean of night. i 

It beeunie darker .an<l darker.'/ bike the 
ilaines a far-off village on fire, which 
leap up every now, and then liove the 
l\ori/.on, a distant din swelled and died 
away, in recurring waves*, into the dark¬ 
ness. 

The hells of the evening worship sound¬ 
ed from our temple. I knew the Senior 
Kani^ was sitting there, with hands 
clasped togetlicr, hi speechless prayer. But 
1 could not nrfovc a step from the wiiid()W. 

The roads, the village beyond, the 
farther fringe of trees, grew more and more 
vague. The lake in our grounds looked uf) 
into the sky with a dull lu.stre, like a blind 
man’s eye. Ontlieleft, the tower seemed 
lobe craning its neck to’eatch sight of 
something that was ha|)pening. 

The sounds ol tiight take on rdl manner 
ni disguiscs.j A twi^ snajJs, and.,one thinks 
that somebody js running for bis life. A 
door .slvims, and .one f^'eJsi it to I)e the 
sudden lieart-thumf) of a startled world. 

Lights woukl suddenly flicker up under 
the shade of the a'istant trees, and then go 


out again. Horses’ hoofs clattered, now 
and ,again, only to turn out to be riders 
leaving the iinWec gates. 

i Cfjntinuallv hnd the feeding that, if 
only I could die, all this'turmoil would 
come to an end. So long^as I' was alive 
niy sins w'ul'd remain rampant, scatter¬ 
ing d'cstructioii on every side. 1 remem¬ 
bered the pistol in m_v box. But my feet 
refused to leave tlie window in ipiest of it. 
Was I not awaiting my fate ? 

The gong of the guard solemnly struck 
ten. 

A litllglater, grouiis of lights twinkled 
in the distance and I could make • out 
a crowd winding it.s way, like some great 
serpent, along the road in the darkness, 
towards the palace. 

The Bewail rushed to the gate at tlie 
.sound. Just then an advance rider came 
galloping ill, 

“Whtit news, Jata ?” asked the Dewan. 

“Not good,” was the reply. 

1 could hear these words distinctly from 
my window. But somethiiig^was mumbled 
next which I could not catch. 

Then Jame a palampiin, followed by a 
litter. The doctor was walking alongside 
thr* palantpiin. 

“AVliat do’vou think, Doctor ?” asked 
the Dewan, 

‘<Can’t saV yet ” ihe doctor replied. 
“The wound in the iiead is serious,, 

“Aud’Aniu'Iva Babu ?” 

•' “He lias a bullet through tile lieart. lie 

is done for.” * 

The Eni». 

Translr:icf] hy 
SVKENDKANATH Taoi^RE. 
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*A MEJ1ITAT10X* 

By Maiiaushi Devrnukaxatii Tac.ore. 


*‘\'cnl3', this is lie who, as the l.ife itsell, shines 
forth in all 

ms truth has been clearjy imprinted 
on our souls, tliat the highest revela¬ 
tion of God within. The true light 
Is revealed in the brightness of the human 
spirit. 

The sun and moon and stars and light- 
uHigcannot reveal that splendour. The 
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Stainless and Formless dwells in the 
brigliC abode of the spirit of man. lie is 
our innermost and our dearest. 

Th’e truth will never grow old (thC/uph 
itmav he npeilied a tliousaiul timcsl that 
God is the heart of our hearts. Mis bright¬ 
est revelation is within. He is the Life 
itself, the essence of the life of all beings. 
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The man who is ]nirc of heart sees that 
Cupreine One shining in the sky oC' his 
nner spirit, as the sun 'jihines in the 
leaven. He scc,s the resplendent lustre of 
that chaagcless Light, He knows that 
^od is not the God of the dead, but of the 
iving ; for God is the Life itself, deathless 
ind eternal. He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 
He is awake, for He is the living God,—the 
life of all the world, the T^ife of life. 

When we meet in our hearts that 
Supreme One, then alone our worship is 
riilfillcd. When our eyes meet His, our 
homage is complete, if we do not see Him 
in oiir worship, we can give him no obei¬ 
sance with true adoration, we can offer 
him no, prayers laden with love's tears. 
We cannot hold converse with a dead 
body. Wo cannot find God in a clod of 
earth, a block of wood or stone. This is 
our prayer, that we may at all fipics see 
His shining j)rcscnce as the Life itself. 

When we come to offer our worship, to 
spread the flowers of our devotion at 
His sacred feet, to sing songs to His glory, 
—if at such times because ol Qur great 
weakness we cannot see Ilis presence as 
the Life itself, then that must be our first 
concern. Fo^* if we have iipt pcrce^ycd 
with our own eyes that pure radiance of 
divine wisdom, how can pur thoughts 
turn to Him and ou# love expand ? EVcii 
now, in •'i;he light of our own souls, we 
mrfy see His presence as the Life, for fie 
is tlie esjicnce of the life ol all beings. 

Let us not cease then to ofler Him the 
blossoms of our love ; for if we have a 
single-hearted purpose w^e shall sbe Him 
as He is. No sooner do we hare the inner 
longing for God’s presence, than lie reveals 
Himself to us. We obtain, in our own 
hearts, the sight of that pcVfect and 
beautiful one, the worshipful and ever- 
living God, whose dwelling place is the 
soul. ‘ • 

Our birth-right is glorious. We do not 
have to go abroad to pte Him. Wc can 
salute that Holy (ht€ within. Dearer to 
Him than sun and moon, dearer than the 
flowers of the field or trees of the forest, 
is the humgn soul, * 

The all wise and ev<jT living God 
pervades all time and space. Every visible 
thing that is apart from tim w’cars the 
*tispect of death. The endowment of life 
in all things is from God. He is the centre 
of consciousness, and through His maui- 
efstation consciousness has come to all. 
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By accepting His reality this* world has 
become real. In.the shelter of His endless 
life man has become deathless. ‘We arc 
the children of the Immortal and have tlu 
Uwth-right to immortality. 

So long as we are dependent on tlit 
world, we are bound by Death’s • bondage, 
*Thc whole world bears the outward forn 
of death, but God is the dwelling-place o 
immortality. If we are one with Him and 
He is one with us, then, beyond this ^ran 
sitorv world, wc can behold the radiani 
abdde of ^ Brahma. Th^n wc ertu say o 
out own selves : “They who know Hit! 
beca^me ii^'inortal.” 

The mfin that dwells with the ever 
living God no longer fears wheif he see! 
the hand of Death. He has the unwaver 
ing certainty within himself that he wil 
cnioy immortalify. 

'O'nr spirits,therefore,are God’s dweliinj 
place.' He is worthy* to be worshipped 
not with outward rites, but in spirit anr 
in truth. Bliss is ours when'we recognist 
God’s prCvSence in our inner spirits. 

Men without numlier ha\V undergor 
diffieultics innumerable and wasted ther 
bodies wftli austerities, trying to gam Gm 
for themselves by external acts, but ii 
vain. And so we find in the scripture: 
this sacred text: “Whatever a man does 
not knowing the Infinite in this world,— 
whether it be worship or adoration, sacri 
fice or penance, eVeti fqr many tfhousand 
of years,—it comes to an end.”* 

But there is no limit to blessedness 
if, with a calm'ifcnd coMected mifid, w 
meet the Supreme in our own inner spirit 
When, like the sacred wc see liin 

everywhere, when in our own hearts w 
realise His presence as truth, wisdom am 
immortality, when our relation to'Him i 
so close and deep that His eyes look inti 
our own, then there is no separation. II 
is our Father and JQ are His children^ II 
is our Teacher ancf we are *His disciples 
lie is our Mother and we are His deares 
treasure. Wc can say with our \yhol 
, spirit : “Thou art our Father, who takes 
us across the river of darkness to th 

farther share.” ' 

Thou art our 'Mother. With an or|5C 
* heart we can offer up tbe prayer : “Protec 
ns, as a mother protects her childrci 
and give us grace and wjsdom.” 

When we think of the ‘Father who give 
us courage, the Teacher who gives u 
wisdom, the Mother who gives us afifei 
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lion, then wc understand how deep, how 
dose, is our relationship with'Gud. 'Then 
we shed tears of love at the thought of 
Flis love. We know that He watches ovcf 
LIS and loves us. * 

When this inner consciousness, of Gdd^ 
Dcc&mes interwoven \yith ail our thoughts, 
we receive a new life. The meaning of 
things is made clear. The world itself is 
1^0 longer unreal, we see all things in Him, 
ind Jlin; ^n all things. 

“Verily, He is the Life itself, manifest in 
ill i)eing;r.“ ^ , 

\Iust as He \vatche>s over us.'IIis eyes 
ire over all. His handiwork is ivisihlc in 
ill places,—in the loaves of the tiJL-cs, in the 
.vings ol^ the birds, in the dc[)ths of the 
x’can, on the heights of the mountains. 
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In all manifestations of power there ar 
signg of His might. In all works of skil 
we see His wisdom. In all events Hii 
goodness is revealed. In all the univ^rs' 
we see Ilis love. When w^? suffer, we ar 
sheltered in the arms of the divine Mother 
When wc are bereft of worldly affection 
we are merged in the' ocean of Ilis unfa 
thomable love. His wisdom, love am 
goodness are in all the world. 

All, what is this that has come upoi 
me, Aud where am 1 now ? I am ncithe 
in heaven nor on earth, but with tha 
Supreme^ surrounded with the glory c 
ChMl. 1 he mind eatyiot contain such -blis 
and human words cannot express it. 

Translated tram the Ben^ulL 


PAINTING IN ANCIKNT INDIA 

By T. a. Gopinatiia Eao. 


r JIE art of painting pictured is a very 
ancient one in India. It is counted as 
one among the sixty-four kalds (arts) 
which are too well-known to require men- 
-ion. Vatsyayana in his famous Kainasti- 
'ras states lliat girls should learn even 
when they are you^ig tlje arts of dancing, 
iiuging, playing on musical mstruments, 
lainting, &.c.,-ithe sixty-four kalds^ so 
Jiat these mighbbe of «se*to them in their 
womanhood^* and then he enumerates 
the sixty-four Ac'x/./ii. Of these the fourth is 
:he painter’s art and is refen :d to as 
ilckhynm. The commentator of Vat- 
syayana explains the word thus 

Tf?T H 

Alckbya^ therefore, consists, according 
o him, of the six essentials, namely th« 
liflerent subjects taken up for painting,* 
ieir due proportions, expressions of emo- 

I 

^ A portifMi of a chapter on “Mural Decoration’'• 
1 the author’s forthcttunng treatise on “iimdu Archi- 
icturc from the view point oiHindu SilpuSiXsirns.'^ 

' II (?. f«^) 


tions, beauty, likeness and 'ixact coloui 
The arts referred to above, includin 
painting, have, it is stated, 'the high time 
tion of exciting the emotions of people a 
also of affording tiiem amusement. 1 
would be seen from the abova that th 
essentials and functions of, painting* ar 
identically those which are claimed for i 
by the Western painters also. 

In tlif; next chapter, VatsySyana afte 
stating that civilised people should live i; 
Nagaras, I^harvatas or Pattanas, inform 
us that among a number of articles to b 
seen in the houses of such civilized persons 
there mnat be a chitraphiilaka (a board t 
paint on) and a vartika’Sawudga.* Vai 
iikti-sawudga seems to reler to a culou 
box with brushes in it. 

Kautilya in his Artha-sastra states 
that# dancing girjs and others should b 
taught the arts oT^-'^lancing, music, botl 
vocal and instrumental, and pointing a 
the expense of the State by appointinj 
projjcr teachers for conveying instruction 

(?. B % polj.) 

3. Kaulilyri, p. 156 (Sama Sablri’s Tranblulion). 
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n tbe several arts. From this statement 
It i)ccf>ines patent that the art of painting 
.vas encouraged hy the State in the 3rd 
md 2n(l ccnturi|,‘s before the Christi?in era. 
n ihc a work of much greater 

intlciuily than ^he Arthasdstru^ the city ol 
vttnkS. is said to have p<)ssessed painted 
ial!s> The Natyn^sd^itrn, anollier a^iu'ient 
Sanskrit work, insists u})on the walls of 
he stage, being properly ])repared with 
polished mortar, must be painted with the 
igures of men and women as also creepers 
ind trees. A very large number oi Sans¬ 
crit dramas contain references to the art 
tf painting ; lor instance in the ancient 
Irama the Sviijmn Wfsnvndnti ^ attributed 
:o Bhas^, we are told that a jjortrait of 
he heroine \'asavadatta j)ainted on a 
)oard was sent to the king Vatsriraja.' 

5sa, the prinee of poets in India, 
leseriljes the hero tjf the 
LS ])aitning wdth clh iitrd/^n the p- nr.ut ol 
lis sweet-heart u In* was angry with him.** 
titer having coiupu red LanKa and having 
eturned to T\>odli\a, Sn Ra'ina IouikI 
vhere lie used to see his (at her D'o^aralha 
iften^ only his portrait. When Kusa. the 
on- of Raiij'u transferred his capital to 
Cusavnti Iron? A 5 bdhja, tlie ppet describes 
hat, the pictures, in the deserted capital, of. 
he female elephants, whieji deseendcfl 
own the lotus pondf. tc) pluck lotus stidks 
o give tltldr male friends to eat, lopked so 
latoral that lions mistaking them for ref\,l 
lephants^began to attack them.- Again, 
ve learn from the AJdlnvikd^niinitrn that 
ravati entered the chitrn-sijld which was 
lew'ly painted and was regaling hdr sight 

K^uisyaua. 

‘ , « 

t 

iil'apnii'Vrisavackifta, 

6. Rr^rTsiTff 

McybasaiKl4>a. 

^Raghuvamsa. 

WTfTT^T|ft^f5fl^^3r7; % 

Rngbuvamsar 


.with,the ^plendid pictures found -in it.” 
There are imiunu*rable references to paint 
ing in the worsts of the later poets'snch ai 
Dandin, Bhavlibhuti, From all thes< 
authors wc learn that the surfaces em 
-ployed for painting were walls, boards 
and slabs ol stones and that -the pftints 
'were rUiUurdjr:t as mentioned in the Silpn 
ratna. Cloth was another substanei 
which was employed to paint ijietiires qn 
Elaborate instructions are given’to pre 
pare the surfru'e of the cloth (or making i 
lit ' for ]a5dng co1oup3 on. Ke\'er.ence, ii 
found to the painting on clotli in tin 
A/2K/n7nijf's77.'/.sv/ wlicre yaiiia-pata is men 
tioned. (fne of the common names of ; 
l)icUire is pafa audit is evidently derivef 
i'roni the use of clolli employed for th 
purpose. Mr. Rliys Davids informs us tiia 
paiijting is referred in “the i’ali Buddhis 
cjinoTi dating frtmi some three or foil 

centiifies bifbre the Christian era.I'h 

Ceylonese Chronicle, the Alahdvrtni>^ap'ow 
])osed probably in th^ filih 'eenLurv,*-te!I 
of the mural paintings decorating the relk 
chamber or the Ruvanveli Vln^ohii con 
structed bv king Dattagamini about B.C 
150.” ' 

Mr, V. A. Smith, the author of tlic //iV 
tory of Fine Arts in India atid Cvylon, lam 
cuts the dearth of literature in India deal 
ing with fiainting and the allied subject 
sculpture and architecture.^ Writes he : 

‘ The blank in the history «,)f lIiutKi painliny tlur t 
ihe non-exisieitv.e of annent piclures eJnnut he fille 
up from lilerary notice*^. The (Hindus have nev( 
taken sulhcicnt inicr^M yi art for its own saU6 to wiii 
t>ealis»es, piaeiiral, histoocdl ui t ritical, on the subjeL 
As already observed, the vast hteiaVirc of India joi 
lam only two passaj’es dealing' Alreclly with the hi: 
lory of an, namely . 4 bul KazPs notices of tlie inlrudui 
tion of Indo-hersiHii painting, uhiLli will be discusse 
in chapter XIV, and the lemarks retoided hi 1608 b 
Taranath, the Tibetan histonan of tiuddhisiu.’’ 

The fault is not so much attributable ti 
the ancient Indians,^ who, it may be pareu 

* 

„ y. f^wwTwt nftT *r^ni5rawTTui f%ta%^T* 

fn-yfa nfnnra 

' ’nff'rfwi: II 

iCf alavikRgrimitra. 

10. tjuuted f^oiii ‘Mr. V., A. Smith’s History 
, Kine Arts m Iimi.i, p. 2>\v 

12. ‘The enormous mass- of Indian literatur 
whether in Sanskrit or any other language, does ni 
comain, 1 believe, a single treJA^^se on the atsthetii 

of plastic and pictorial an.Their (the Sifpa-stlstra 

use as guides to aesthetically coriect construction an 
composition 1 $ secondary and incidental”^ P. 8. 
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thetically remarked here, have left hehind 
very masterly treatises on all branches of 
Fine Afts, nay on all arts known in their 
time,—treatises, which for their psycholo¬ 
gical and scicntiilc analysis far excel masy 
a scientific treatise of the modern' day. It 
is tile culpable disregard of the modern so; 
called ' educated Indian, whose culture is 
one-sided and whose sense of patriotism 
has been killed by foreign ideals taught to 
him; that is responsible for the lat^k of 
ap[>rcciation of the ancient Indian treati¬ 
ses on art and otlK*r subjects ; the abs^ence 
ol‘ translations of these vfduaide works is 
construed by Europeans, as fev instance 
Mr. V.' ^A. Smith, as iiidicati'A* of utter 
absence of written works on several sub¬ 
jects of human interest and necessity. 

As has been remarked on several pre¬ 
vious occasi(ms by me, tlic Jf^uinic Hicra- 
turc is cyclopedic in its contents and 
])ainting forms onO of the subjects dealt 
with in it. 'fhere arc not wanting works 
on painting, sculpture and architecture 
in the vast field of Sanskrit literature ; the 
brahnianas inadc very accurate study of 
these sul\jects and have left behind several 
remarkable treatises which have till now 
remained sealed books to even the Sans¬ 
krit knowing men, because, they happen 
to be technical subjects, to understand 
which a knowdedge of the language alone 
is inadecjiiatc, and hence even the Sanskrit 
knowing people neglected the study of 
these special branches. The tonscquciicc 
was that the iexts bec 4 nie very corrupt 
and m many ’places' uiiintelligible. It 
therefore requires more than one copy of 
each manuscript-to collate from them the 
correct form obthe text. Such a laborious 
task has been undertaken in the present 
instant*and the technique o{' the art of 
painting is attempted in tiic following 
jjages with the help of the Awsumaclbhcdd- 
giiwfit the Silparatan . and several other 
minor treatises. What follows niay be 
taken to be practicall 5 ^ a translation Af 
the chapter contained in the Awsuwadbhe- 
ddgawii and the Silpnratna. i 

The w'ord chitru implies not painting 
but sculpture and it i^ applied only to 
■^“iTgures sculptured in the round. Sculpture 
in half relief is called chitrdrdha \ whereas 
pictures painted *on well prepared walls 
*&c., w’hich produCiC on the eyes the cfiect of 
solid figures on ii plane surface are known 
chitrdbhdsa and it is with this last class 
we are nc\w immediately concerned. Paint¬ 


ing is defined as the art of depicting all 
moVeable and minioveable objects found in 
nature in their exact form and in their true 
colours. .* 

It is enjoined in the aj>'amhs thafthe 
walls of the houses t)f prfvatc persons, as 
also those of temples should be adorned 
with paintings. Hut in jjrivate dwellings 
figures of gods as described in their 
dhyjna- slokas {mnntni-wuriis as they are 
called in the original) and happy events 
narrated in the l*ur5nas and Aganias 
should be painted in proper forms and con¬ 
veying tlic various sentiments {rupa;rasa 
and bhdv:i) and in diflcrcnt posture.s. Pic¬ 
tures of wars (as for example between 
devzis and a-s/z/a*), death-scenes and other 
sad events and figures of naked ascetics 
{iiaguiis) posing in their freakish attitudes 
should pot be depicted in the houses of 
private individuals. Pictures painted in 
due proportions and with proper colours 
produce happiness both to the painter and 
the mast(;i of the house.,’ (Wc have to 
understand by this statement that-the 
prestige of the painter is enhanced by his 
employer praising the talents of the artist 
to all his friends and thereby increasing 
the' artist’s* popularity, ahd that the 
bcaiitifnl pictures produced by the artist 
is'wer a source of pleasure to the house¬ 
holder). Dnt tho.se executed in an inartis¬ 
tic manner produce bad effects alike ta,the 
painter and the owner of ''the house in 
which the pictures are painted. 

The stone wall for painting pictures on 
is generally rough chiselled and when a 
thin coat of plaster is applied to it catches 
well ; very thin coat of plaster several 
centuries old is seen still sticking to walls 
in matiy \cmples. The frescoes of Ajagta 
are one of the few remarkedble instances of 
the durability under proper ^ conditions of 
Indian paintings* The recipe for making 
the plaster is given thus in.the Silparatua : 
shelis*and conchc.3.,£^re burnt with wood in 
kilns and slaked. The chumni .obtained 
from this source is found to produce plas¬ 
ter which forms very smooth and highly 
shinitig surfaces. Four parts of this 
chanam are miKcd with one of inudgakvd* 
thahiva (?) and one of fine sand.’ fhe 
whole is soaked in jaggery%water. With 
this are added the ashes of ripe plantain 
fruits, stirred well and allowed to remain 
for one month in a vat. After this period 
the mixture is taken audJ^^ ground very 
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iccly—likc bultcr—with jaggery water, 
rhe pl.'istcr is now ready tor use. * 

The wall is cleaned free of* du^t and dirt 
LficVa coat of Jvggcry water is applied to 
t with a ))rush made of the husk of the 
ocoanut. WheR the wall is practiciilly 
iry, the plaster is applied very thinl>^vviLh 
. ]>f>Iifihed, shining metallic trowel and the 
urfacc smoothcnetl with it or with a 
lerfectly plane wooden trowel. These 
rowels should be of sizes suitable for the 
mrposc figures 1 and 2). The’ pre- 



Metal and Wooden Trowels, 


laration of the surface should be p^ticecded 
vith* slowly, ensuring even and smooth 
iurface. When the plaster is laid upon the 
vail and is somewhat dry, the surface is 
pven a wash’’with clean wafer with a 
ocoanut brush. When the water,has been 
ibsorbed by the plaster and the surftiec 
emains stiirwct painting might be begun. 

The plaster, described above should not 
)e used in the case of wooden boards,, 
vbeu these latter are empl/Dyed as the 
urfacc for painting. The preparation 
Yliieh is ^applied over the plaster and 
vhit;h is. dcsorihed below is the materit^l 
vhich ipusL be spread on wooden 
joards.' ■* 

, 

WtilTK WASIIIXt; THE WALES.' 

The plastered wall should'* he given a 
:oat of white colour. This is obtained by 
nixing with the gum of the /jin^or wood- 
ipple tree nicely powdered unburnt conches 
Liid shells, or kaolin. This colour must be 
aid very cveijly over the prepared surface 
>f the wall, on wooden l/oards or on cloth 
vith the bark of the sakhoia tree or a 
irush made of the ^uik of the lictaki 
dant. Qr, finely po^vdered lime {cbuiidm) 
ground several times with the water of 
ender cocoanuts, may be diluted with hot 
vater and applied on the plastered sufface. 

This latter preparation should not be 

<• » 

13. Regarding ibe surface of tnc silk or cotton 
lorjc upon which piuniings are executed in Tibet, 
Ir. V'. A. Smith suites that “they may be painted 
ithci directly on the fabric or un a coat ot plaster 
pplicd to it.” 


used qn wpoden surfaces and on cloth). 
The ground is thus made ready for sketch 
ing the outlines of the painting* Tha 
sliell cjiundm produces a very highly polish 
ed surface is a generally known fact ai 
'also thnt it is possilde to obtain such i 
nice surface by the application of aHliii 
coating of this material. Mr. Griffilhs 
who spent over nineteen years in the studi 
of the paintings at Ajanta and who ma^j 
extensive copies of them,, has noticed thi 
thin* coating in Ajanta. Regarding thi 
prefiaratipu of the surftxcc for phin,ting^h 
rcrilarks : 

“This first l.iyer—which, according to our niodcr 
notions—pUTiiises no great permanence, was laid t 
a iliickncss varying fiom one*eii^hth to thrcc-ciiianci 
of an inch, and on it an e^g-t-hell coat of fine whit 
jilasier was spread. This skin of plaster, in fac 
overlaid everythin^*-' mouldings, columns, carve 
ornarfienls, and figure sculptures—but in the case r 
carved Retails, without the intervention of the coat e 
earthen rough-cast ; and, fiom what remains, it 1 
clear that the whole of each cave was thus plastere 

and painted. Oreat pains w^:ie taken w^th tli 

statues of Huddha ; one in the small chamber U> th 
right of the first floor of (.'ave VT is* covered with' 
layer of the finest pl.ister one-eighth of an inch thiCi 
so painted apd polished that the face has the smooth 
ness and sheen of poicelain.’'i4 

The application of a very thin coat c 
plaster is observed on the G&ndhara sculp 
turcs also. Mr. .Y. A. Smith remarks : 

“The stone vvas fretpienlly finished with fin 
plaster, like the roeV sculptures of AjanJ,a and man 
other localities of India andoC'eyloH, and the effec 
was heightened* by the free use of mloUr and gilding 
traces of which are still occHS4>nally discenuble. 

99) •' t . ’ 

Making PExNCies For Sketching 
Outline DRAm'we. 

A recipe is given in thf: * Silparatna fo 
making pencils used in tracing the,outline 
of the pictures. J*ieces of old tile ar 
ground into very fine powder and mixcc 
with dried powder of cow-dung ; to thi 
mixture is added guin-w'ater f.uid the whol 
once again ground into a fine paste. Thi 

rolled into sticks resembling brushes t< 
the length of 2, 3 or 4 angitlas. These pen 
'cils are called kitta-lekbauis. 

The subjects of painting«may consist o 
the figures of gods, men, beasts, * snak^ 
birds, trees, ertepers, etc., mountains anc 
seas ; these must be depicted exactly ai 
one sees them or as one lias heard ot them 
The sketching of the subject is best don 

14, Grifiiths ; T/ic of the BuiUihiU Cdv 

Temples (f Ajanta. p. 18. 
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with a calm mind and after.very, deep 
thought and constant reflection ; the work 
of dravfingmust be begun in an auspicious 
moment' with* a kitta-ltklnwL Wherever 
the drawing is found defective, it must be. 
wiped off with a clean cloth and rcdrawi* 
[•orf^ctly,’ Above all, great stress is laid 
upon the artist ruminating over the sub¬ 
ject oi painting repeatedly, so that he 
might first produce a correct drawing of it. 
When the"drawing is found satisfnetory, 
the outline is traced just outside the out- 
iinc draWh witli tire hittn-Ickbani, wifli a 
medium sized brush (inndhyanin lekhnni) 
:lipped in yellow colour. The original peii- 
L'il tracing is then rubbed ofll wit'^ a cloth. 
The yellow colour, ))eing a light one, there 
is still a chance of the artist effecting cor¬ 
rections in his drawing. When he thinks 
[ic can no better improve his sketch, he 
may retrace the outlines with red colour, 
so that the details'may be distinctly vi¬ 
sible. At this stage the ffUing in of local 
eoloMr is lakeii up. 

* rnnumcra )le fltiishcd and unfinished 
paintings 11 roughout South India and 
more especially in Malabar hiive been ex¬ 
amined l)y me ; in most of these the yellow 
or red outline has been noticed. The same 
has been the experience of Mrs, lierring- 
Iiain in her studies of the Ajant.a frescoes. 
She remarks on the Icchnicitie of the A junta 
paintings generally thus 

*Tiie teGhpiqiie adoi,>ted, perhaps some few 

exceptions, i5*a bold led line-dr.awiny on the white 
plaster. Sornetimeshiothinf? els^ is left. 'I'his diaw- 
ing give's all the e^scntials«*vitl,A force oi delicacy a.s 
may be required, and witli knowledge and intention. 
Next comes a 'dimnish iara-vetde monochrome 
showing off the red thiough it ; then the local colour ; 
then a stienglhening of the outlines witti blacks and 
browns giving great decision, but also a certain 
lUtness ; last, a little sbading if necessary. There is 
not much light and shade mod'dhng, but there is 
great definition given by the use of contrastmg local 
rolunr and of emphatic blacks and whites.”i5 

Can any description t>t the technique of 
ancient Indian painting approach’nearor 
that .which is given in the than the 

above quotation from Mrs. Ilerringham ? ^ 

Colours. 

..Before proceeding to describe the pro¬ 
cess of laying in the local c'olours, let me 
deal first with the colours themselves and 
how they are prepared, as also with brush¬ 
es and their making. The Indians have, 

tj. Quoted from V. A. Smith’s Hist, of Fine 
Arts, P. 278^ 


like other nations, recognised the three 
primary colours red, 3 'ellow and blue, but 
add to these “white and black and state 
that these'five are the pure colours (b'uc/- 
(Iha varnas).*'* These colours are prepared 
as follows :— 

Primary Colovrs. 

Pitn-rnrnn dh itii or yellow ochre : This 
is a kind of earth obtained from some hills 
and near certain rivers. It is dug out and 
the clods first washed free of tlie ordinary 
earth sticking to them. Then the clods 
are brol'eii up and ground nicely in a 
mortar ; by pouring water on the powder 
and stirring, the grit and coarser grains 
settle down at the bottom. The water 
containing the fine sediment is then drawn 
off’and poured into another vessel wherein 
the sediment settles down. This process 
is repeated till a*!! available fine powder is 
recovered from tlie water. The Super¬ 
natant lifiuid is poured ofTand the yellow 
mud is a^jpUed to a new earthenware 
vesvscl, so that it might absorb the 
moisture. Then the yelh)w cake so 
formed is broken up into small bits and 
preserved for future use. 

Rnktci-dhdii igmrikn) or Indian i*ed : 
Tiiis is also an earthy snbsTaiice found in 
hills and near rivers and is obtained for 
painting purposes if! the same way as 
yellow ochre. 

Lnmp^bhick : An oil lamp supplied with 
a somewhat long wick, is lit. An earthen¬ 
ware pot, which is already smeared inside 
with co'v^s dung and dried, is kept almost 
covering the flame. By this arrangement, 
there being an insufficient suppl}' of air, the 
flame becomes smoky and the soot enritted 
thus settles on the inner surface of the pot. 
As much soot as is required is collected, 
mixed well with clean water and made into 
a paste which is dried on a new earthen- 
w'are vessel. 

The three above-nienti oped colours arc 
then mixed with the gum of the iiltn tree, 
ground, dried and ntade rcad^' for use. 

i^ydniu-dhdtu: The texts do not men¬ 
tion the source from which this colour is 
prepared ; they only state th/it it is also 
treated in the same manner as the other 
dhltus, but mixed with the gum cf the 
wood-aple tre^' (Icipittlia), 

16, The names of the pure colours nr suddha” 
7 /iirnas are l)ie while the yellow the ictl 

{rakta\ the black {kajjala) and the Muc {sydnui- 
vartias) colours. 
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The following other colours are also to 
be prepared and kept for use, namely,, for 
light red (mridu-vukta), sindura (red lead) ; 
for c*iiddle red {miulhya~vnkia)y arikn (hark 
and for^deep-redvat/raAta),^ 
[lac dye); fastly^ for yellow, manniS'ihi, 
orpimcnt or arsenic-sulphide. 

Gairika should be ground with ^\^ater 
for one whole day in a mortar and .si//r//ira 
for halt a day ; but ninn:d§ili must be 
powdered dry and the powder soaked in 
water for five days and then ground'with 
water on the sixth. These colours are 
mixed afterwards with the rcfiuirrd quan¬ 
tity V)f the gum of the,/dm tree before em¬ 
ploying them tor painting. 

(k)lihcoloitr: I'uregold is beaten into 
very thin'leaves which are cut in small bits 
and put into a mortar ; a small (juantity 
of fine clean sand is added and both gold 
and sand arc ground till tvhegold isiteduccd 
to exceedingly fine dust. The paste thus 
obtained is lixiviated in a glass vessel 
(kachn-patvn) with water and the sand 
particles are r^^moved by several washing. 
The higidy triturated gold is mixed with 
glue and applied with proper*'brushes 
wherever required in the painting. After 
it is well dried on the surface of the paint¬ 
ing, it is rubtied gently with the tusk of 
the boar till it is highly burnished. 

Another method of,applying gold colour 
is next dcii^nbed. Very thin gold leaves are 
cut ©f the re(|uired shape and wherever gold 
paint has tf> l5e applied, the surface is first 
smeared a thin coat of glue and the 

gold leaf previously cut to proper,si;;e and 
shape is stuck. When dry the surface oi 
the gold leaf is burnislicd with a ball of 
eottoi?i-woo]. 

For preparing glue, bits of fresh hide 
of buflalo are boiled with water ; .when the 
water assumes the consistency of butter, 
the matter is rolled into balls and dried. 
Whenever recpiired, it is dissolved in hot 
water. This glue {xajrndepH) may also be 
employed in tlu* place of the gums qt the 

aim or the wood-applp tiees. 

1 

MlXTl'RE OF COLOrRS. 

Cokmr-mixttirc. A mixture of white 
(sita) and red (ra/cta) colout;^ yields rose 
{gaii/-j»:-rar/ia) colour ; a mixture * of 
white, black (krishna) apd yellow (pita) 
tn* equal quantities gives.(tara- 

17 . The original reads (?) I 


chchhavi) ; white *and black in equal 
quanlfities Vleld the colour of the elephant 
(jrajavatna); red and yellow,., in equal 
parts, the colour of the fruit of vakuj^ 
tree (orange-colour) ; if twice the quantity 
pf red is mixed with one of yellow it 
yields the at/raAta yaraa (at/-plta deep 
orange colour) ; two parts of yellow with 
one of white produces pmga/a-van;a (light 
yellow) ; two parts of yellow with one of 
black (krishna) gives the colour of de^p 
water ; yellow and black'in c(|ual r|uanti- 
tics.is said to produev. the eolCiPr of the 
skiti of niAri (this must be evidently the 
colour ofia dusky man). A mixture in 
equal quUntities- of hnriidlu (chrome 
yellow) and sydinn vania (blue) onakc a 
fine green re.senibling^ti]e feather of the 
wing of the parrot. If ]>lack {krishna) is 
mixed with lacdye (Idk slid-rasa) y the 
mixture is that of tlie fruit of the,/ambn 
(mauve or violet). A kjnd of red is obtain¬ 
ed by a mixture of liksh i-rasn^ jdti- 
lin/^a (vermillion or mercury i 3 ulphidc)^aud 
white ; or iu^ulika (same as Jdtklhi^a ?) 
may be substituted (for vvhs.t, it is not 
stated). The colour oi the hair of the 
head of a*niaa is obtained by a mixture of 
black and blue (/r/Za). Hy judicious mixture, 
a very much larger variety of mixed colors 
(sanklrna-va7-nas) could be obtained and 
the skilled artisv must be able to produce 
any desired colour. Colours ought not 
to" be applied directly to the wall white¬ 
washed with lini^, butf on t 6 c,.same after 
coating it with kaolin. j 

The AvisuniQdbjicfl inforitis 

that the white, the red, the ycllovv and the 
blue colours arc of four diffen/nt kinds each 
and gives us bints to recognise them. The 
portion of the text dealing ‘with the four 
kinds of white colours is lost and yo it is 
not possible to say anything about them. 

Ked colour is of the tour following 
kinds, namely : 

1 . wliich*’can be recognised a^ 
I fiat of the blood of the h.are ; 

2 . Rnkta, which resembles the red ol 
the shoe-fiower ; 

" 3. Soiiriy that of the kimsiika flower, 
which has itself the colour bf the Veak oi 
the parrot ; an^l ^ 

4. PttaJii which is t^c colour, of the lac 
dye (Itiksh rasa). 

The yellows arc of four kinds, namely : 

1. Svarna which is thd'colour of gold ; 

2 . Kapisa which resembles the rqjaai- 

s !ra (?) ; 
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3. Pita, which is tlie colour pf h^^riUflii 
chrome yellow); and 

4. Marita which is that of the cat’s eye. 

The blues are four in number, namely : . 

1. Nila, which is the colour 6f tjie 

loud§; . . * 

2 t vS'yrf'/na, which \s ol the crow ; 

3, 'Knr.ila, which resembles the colouf 
>f the neck of the peacock and 

4. Krishna^ which is the .jet-black of 
he wings of beeiks. 

These sixteen are known, according to 
he auth<5rity quoV;d above, as svaiaMra^^ 
anias. ' ' * • 

, A passing mention of colonrt is made 
n the B}lara^a-Na^ya'^^d^'tnl, wlj^n it dcs- 
ri])es thV painting of the faces of actors. 

Men of dillercnt countries are of differ- 
:nt shades of colour ; to appear on the 
iiage with proper skin cdloiirs, a study of 
!o]ours and colour mixture is necessary, 
or these have to be* applied to the hiccs to 
mitate dill'erent complexions. The Ndtva- 
^aslia rccogrdscs lour colours, the wdiite, 
he blue, the yellow and the red as the four 
>riniary colours (svahhdvn-vnrnas).^ The 
j)roduct of the mixture of two colotirs is 
:allcd a ii])aYariia, * 

A mixture of w’hite and yellow yields 
the pdndn-'ritrfm ; 

A mixture of white and red, the padnia- 
variia (lotus colour) ; 

A mixture of white and blue, the 

kapdta'vhrn^ (pig^n ctjjdur) ; 

A mixtare of yellow and blue, the 
harita-xarna (gleen) ; 

A rflixture of blue and red, the kUshaya- 
varna ; and 

A mixture df sed and yellow, the gatira- 
vnrna (?). , 

Many more colours could be obtained 
by the proper mixture of three, four, &c., 
colours at a time. 

Colours, according to the Natya-Sastra, 
are ^divided also intg strong and weak 
colours. In - mixing strong and weak 
colours the proportion of one of^ strong 
and two of weak colours should be em¬ 
ployed. The blue is the strongest colour v 
therefore one o^blue must be mixed witbA 
four paftrts of the weaker colours. 

^ Brusiies. * • 

Brushes required for painting are classed 
of the fine, |ucdium and large sizes 

4 

1. Tdrkikas divide colours into seven kinds^ 
namely, sukla, nila, pita, rakta, hariia, kapisa and 
chitra* y * 
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{sitkshma, madbyama and stbala). The 
handles of the brushes are required to be 
six angidas indength, whereas the hair of 
the brushes should be in length. 

The extremities. of .the 
handles of the brushes should 
be made cither cylindrical 
or octagonal to about a 
eighth of their length. A 
metallic nail (sankti-satida^ 
sankit-khanda ?) having a 
head shaped in the fashion 
o( a ynva (barley corn) is 
driven firmly into one end 
of thohandle. For the sihula 
Ickbanis (large brushes) the 
hair in the car of tjie calves 
should be used ; for the 
aiadbyaaia-kdihanis (medium 
size), the hair on the belly ot 
goats, and for sukshma- 
Ickbanis (line ones) that of 
the tail of squirrel (chikroda~ 
pttchha). The above men¬ 
tioned hairs nmst be secured 
firmly round the metallic 
nail cither with Lac (sealing 
wax) or with firrt thread (see 
fig. 3). The artist must pro¬ 
vide himself with /eA/ianis*® 
(brushes) of the three difler- 
cut sizc^ made of the three 
different hairs, in* ail nine 
Ickbanis, for each colourr It 
is evident that the^ hairs of 
the calf s ear, of the belly of 
the goat and of the tail of 
the squirrel are of diflerent 
degrees of flexibility or stiff¬ 
ness and yield brushes edrres- 
ponding to the modern hog’s 
hair brushes, sable bruSlrcs, 
etc. 


1 . 
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Several P®stures of 
* THE Human Body. 


Loo^tudinal 
section of a 
Lekh ani. 


texts of the dgama^ 
then pttoceed to degcribe thi 
various postures of the hu 
man figure, namely, the riju, the ardhatju 
the SflciiiAa,the ardhdkshi, and,thc bhittik, 
sthdnasP ^ Cprrespondiug to these fronts 


18. The wor^conveys the same meaninj 
as the ancient usage <Sf the English word pencil. • 

19. Marking the various sxitras before proceed 
ding with the drawing of the picture is employed a 
far as it is ascertainable by the Indian school 0 
painting wherever its influence could be tiaced : Mi 
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postures arc also dorsal postures, also 
possessing the same names. The frontal 
postures are technically Known as the 
timhhyn and tl^e dorsal ones, the pnrd- 
rritta, In.the the full face of 

the human being is visible ; whereas in the 
bhitiika, only one side of the face is said to 
be visible (that is, the yirofile).* The 
measurements of the various postures 
with reference to the medial line {brahma 
or mndhya-suira) arc given next. 

The fr(mt side of a figure is called the 
jmrvaddmga ; and the back-side, the para- 
hhaga. The line which is imagined as pas¬ 
sing through the top (if the makuta, the 
middle of the forehead, the tip of the nose, 
and tlie ijavel and terminating at the mid¬ 
dle of the two feet is called the brahma- 
satra (compare this with the description 
of the Uttama-dnsa-MJa measure given in 
volume I of my Elements* at Ilindtl ^Icono¬ 
graphy). If the total/hcight of a human 
figure is divided into 124- parts, one of 
these parts is called an angnla ; the other 
sutras, in the clise of the front'full faced 
human figure {mvkhya rijusthana), would 
be situated at distances of six angulas 
from each ‘’Other ; that is, the invkha- 
pdrsva satras^ (sec fig. 4) at a distance, of 
six angu/a.s on either side of the brahma-, 
swtra, the kaksha-sutras at. six angiiias 
away from the mukhn-pdrsva-sntra ; and 
the nnga^pdrsra-sniraj six avguL'is from 
thekaksha-suira ; in this posture all thp 
front features of the figure will be distinct¬ 
ly visible ; while none of the back will be 
visible ; the width of the cars, then, w^ould 
be one angnla and the sankha one tlngnla ; 
the width of the feet one Ihdgh (one 

part* ?) and the.of the toes three 

hhdgas (?) ; here the text is corrupt and 
is therefore not quite intelligible.^^ 

In the case of the ardharju posture, the 
interspace between the Pdrsva-sittras and 

the hrahma-shira is.i.One of the 

pdrsva-sntras should i)ass from the root of 

V. A. Smit(i*s “History of Fine Arts'’ describes the 
details cf painting by modern Tibetans under the 
heading "Mechanical Methods” on p. 315, 

20. I 

' vnniift it ' 

4 ^ 

• Regarding the descriptions of the various sthdnas 
the text is not quite inielligible. 1 originally thought 
, of making drawings to suit to the description, but had 
to abandon the task owing to the difficulty in under¬ 
standing properly the original. 



4 

the great toe of the back leg to a little out 
side the nipple of the breast, the distanci 
of this sntra from the knee being fiv< 
angulas ; the other pdrsva^utra should 
pass between the middle arid the fourtl 

toe to. (Here once again the text ii 

unintelligible). The brahma-sutra vnus 
/pass through the middle of the brows, th( 
' tip of the nose (^^^ ’rfT. ?), a, little ^outsidi 
the pit of the navel, through tlie middle, g 
. the male orgaA and the heel of the bad 
' leg. 2» The relative poVijtion of the vari 
ous limbs should be delineated by the ex 
ercise of one’s own imagii^jation, 

Sachika posture. The distance betweei 

21. (? f 
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pnc pdrsva-sutra aud the bt^ihwd-sutru, 
in thi^ instance, should be ten angulas and 
that between .the other pdrsva-suira and 
the brahma-sutra^ twelve angahi*. One 
mrsva-sutra should touch the.l'orchcful, 
one Side of the eye, the cheek (the shoulder- 
blade perhaps in the pariixritta or baok 
view), at a distance of one angiiln from the 
nipple and one and a half angulas away 
from the navel, and be clearly outside the 
vamksha (the i’oint of the thigh) and the 
itui-dGs^ (the part^ of the leg just abo^jc the 

snee)*and the root of the great loc 

?). ? 

The Arahnia-snfra should pafes through 
the middle of the brows ?), the cen¬ 
tre of the nostril ?), the 

middle of the navel, slightly outside the 

male organ, in front of the knee ami by the 
side of the nail of the toe. 

yhe other pdrsva-sutra should proceed 
from the back of the head (?), pass near the 
car, the n«ck, (the joint of the shoulder- 
blade in the case of the jyanrvritta or back 
view), the nipple, at a distance of one 

anguhi in front of the waist 

?), two angulas awa 3 " from 

the hip ; ?) and 

behind the knee. 

In the nrdhdlmhi *ppsturc, the distance 
betvi’cen (tne piirsra-sutra and the nimlbyn 
brahfia sutra} is one ar.^'rda.and that bet¬ 
ween the latter tind life other pdrsva-sutra, 
eleven angulas. One of these pdrsva-sutra 
must pass thK)ugh the sculp {kcs.znta) 
the tip of the nose, the arn-pit (AaA'sAa- 
muln)f^ the navel, the knee and the root of 
the great toe ; whereas the brahma-suira 
(which seems to be known algo as the 
purva-sutra) should pass through the 

middle of ^e forehelid () and the 

middle of the brows and be renlovcdtby 
one imgula from the^o^i (the hollow on 
the upper lip immediately below the nose), 
and should pass through the chin, ttr^ 
arm-pft, the navel, the male organ, the 
f)art of the leg Just rfbo^e the knee {ani) 
and the tip of thje great toe. The othe? 
p&rsva-sutra should pass through the back 
of the head (?), the wrist, the index finger 

and the knee 6f the front leg 

?). 

Tjie lihittika posture or the profile. In 


this instance there would be only two 
paksha-sutra^ parsva-siitras'^) and the 
brabma-sutra would vanish (?), that is, 
the madhya-satra would^coincide with the 
paksha-sutra,^^ One paksha-svtra would 
pass from the back of tlie head touching 
the sJioulder-blade, the elbow and the calf 
muscle ; nothingis mentioned of the other 
paksba-sutra. 

The distance between the scalp (kesdniu) 
and.the brahma-sutra would be 3 yavas : 

The distance between the tip of the nose 
and thc^hrabma-satra would be 2 yavas ; 

The distance between the goji and the 
brahwa-siitra would be 1 yava ; 

(The medjal line of the goji should be 
below the rim of the goji by % ytiva). 

The distance between the chin and the 
brahma-sutra would be 1 anguin ; 

Thc.distance between the junction®'* of 
the neck with the chin and the brahma- 
sutra would be 1 angida ; and 

The root and tip of the male organ 
must be tangential to the Ijrahma-sutra. 

The four paravritta-^ or back views 
arc identical with the four tnuklrya or 
fwont views, but with this dif)(j?rence, name¬ 
ly, that in the one the features of the back 
view only vtould be visible,*whereas in the 
other would be visible only those of the 
iKoiit view? By cojnbining the mukhya 
and the paravritta postures cyiy number 
of mixed postures could be obtainerj and 
• these arc technically kiio^m as sajikar^a- 
sib mas. In these mixed posftures, foi 
example, the face may be rija-stbdna, that 
belov>t the neck another sthana, that below 
the waist a third and so on. The mixed 
postures i&ust be evolved by the imagina¬ 
tion and artistic skill of the painter ; no 
rules could be laid down to guide- the 
artist. 

Having obtained a most accurate draw¬ 
ing of the subject of painting, the artist 
should proceed to lay in the local colours 
witix a large brush {sfhula-lckhani). In 
doing this, thc**^ir4ist should avoid the 
formation of blotches by unskilful hand 

22. Is the passage to be understood in the follow 
ing Planner, when it makes sense ? i^There would b( 
only two s/Uras» namely tnad/iyas/tOa and only om 
pam va-iutra; the pdtsva-sutras, being in 4 he sam< 
plane, coincide* that is one pursva s/iOa vanishes.** 

23 n } • • 

24, Cf course, the full back view is taken to b< 
identical ^^ilh the full front view, so far as the dis 
position of the Sutras are concerned ; hence, tht 
piUiVvrttUi views are said tj be only four, - 
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ling of the brush; he should, by appH- 
satnoH of the pigment in increasing depth 
of cAlonr. produce the effect of elevation 

and depressions Variants degrees 

of shade could 1)c. produced by the judicious 
mixture of colours ; and light and ghade 
(sjwna and ujjvala) and their effect, name¬ 
ly the appearance of roughness and soft¬ 
ness {paruahya and rnarrlnvn) could be 
brought out by the skill of tlie artist in 
mantpulatiug colours.-^ 

Painting is divided by the ancients into 
two ^classes, namely, the rnsa-chftra and 
the dhiili-chitrn. The Tormer employs a 
medium for mixing colours in ; (water¬ 
colour painting is an instance of rasa- 
cjiiira). In the dlwli-chitra, which is 
employed for temporary decorations, the 
picture is produced by the; strewing of dry 
coloured powders on the prepared ground, 
w'hich is generally the floor. (This art is 
known in Southern India under the modern 
name of ravgavaUi and coiresponds to 
painting with dhloured chalks or crayon). 

The artist should portray vividly ex¬ 
pressions and actions ; this, in fact, is the 
true fnnctioif of art. ■ 

l^aintings must reflect as in a mirror 
the exact likeness of persons and things ; 
it is not <5uough if the limbs and features 
are painted correctly; the pictures must 
depict acfurateiy the rasas (sentiments), 
suclf as sriiifi^jra (love), &c. Elegant 
paintings^ conve^dng to the mind of the 
onlooker various sentiments should be 
delineated on the walls of temp'ic^ and 
houses so as to produce eternal pleasure 
to the eyes. '■ 

The above is a more or less accurate 
rendering the contents of th^ dgamas 
regarding the technique of the art of 
painting. How far these were actually 
followed by the artists and such other 
matters have to be cxalnined from the 
speciments of painting existing in qiany 
parts of India and CcylrJi. 

It might be remarked that in the above 
description the forms, for instance, of the 
variogs limbs of the human figure are not 

25. ^ It must bf! specially noted here that Hc’ndu 
artists cared as much for the effects nroduced by light 
and shade as the artists of the Wesrern nations. It 
‘is‘wrong to contend that the Hindu artist did not 
want to employ light and shade as often as he desired 
to produce the same effect by his line-drawing. Dis¬ 
tinct attempts at shading correctly may be shown 
from many ancient and medieval paintings. 


given* no* anatomical studies are pres¬ 
cribed . True; these descriptions are scattered 
practically over every page of literature and 
theau-thors ofthe treatises oh the technique 
g^f paintipg have therefore not cared to re¬ 
produce them in their works. A vpry inter¬ 
esting article describing the parts of human 
body as depicted by Indian artists, liberal¬ 
ly illustrated by well-drawn sketches was 
published in this Journal by the filustriouh 
artist Mr. Abanindranath ‘Tagore and the 
attention of the reader is paK*ricularly 
drawn to it as it gives an accurate idea of 
the Hindu notions of forms and propor¬ 
tions of thV human body. Descriptions of 
facial expressions depicting various senti- 
thents such as love, anger, etc., arc found 
in the treatises on Ndtya-sdsira ; these 
arc often minute-even to tediousness and 
give 'ample help to the artist in mastering 
the effects of rasas produced on the facial 
muscles. 

Ill the course ol the above dissertation 
on painting in ancient India, in thp 
paragraph on colour mixture, it has been 
mentioned that a mixture of white and red 
colours produce rose ifraura) colour. 
This colour is used to portray very fair 
skinned persons; for example, Siva, Haya- 
griva, etc. High class ladies arc painted 
in pale yellow colour. It is stated that a 
mixture of yellow and black in equal 
proportion produces the colou-v of the 
skin ; this ,fact clcarlj^ show.s that in 
Southern India at least (the prevailing 
colour of the sl?in^was dark, which was 
represented by a sort of grey green. Tht 
two different skin colours, ^namely, lighi 
yellow and greyish green are seen to Ik 
the skin colours of the life'sized figures o 
f^emales painted in the Sigiri Cave ir 
Ceylon. 

In Malabar there is a school of painting 
which has a peculiar characteristic of itf 
own and is distinct "from other schools o: 
pointing : the public have had no access tc 
the Malabar School of painting hitherto 
Specimens of this school abound in' thi 
/iountry and are often of striking beauti 
^and skill. In these, one tnay study th 
agamic descriptions being carried ou 
.more or less accurately. The painter 
were often the leisurecl classes of th 
Namburi brahma ^las of Malabar, A larg 
number of temple of thh. East Coast o 
Southern India, also contain paintings c 
some antiquity. A portfolio ;Of the efioio 
pictures gathered from these * sources 
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tracing the history of painting frohi cen¬ 
tury to century, is indeed a great desidera¬ 
tum and it is earnestly hoped that it will 


be fprthcoraing in the near future and add 
to our small •stock of already published 
pictures of ancient and mediev^al India.* 


. TRANSLITERATipN F. INDJAN SCRIPTS 


L et begin • by saying that I have 

always bad a violent prejucfice against 
the transliteration of Indi-u? languages 
into Romaic script. It is probaljy a mere 
prejudice and no more, simply due to the 
fact that just as “George Washington” and 
“Victoria” look ugly, somehow, when render¬ 
ed as and so, shal! we 

say looks prettier, and is 

more agreeable to some subtle sense of fit- 
nes.sthan ev^n the respected and familiar 
“Ramananda Chatterji/’ Script and spelling 
seem as mudi a part of a language as an 
oyster’s shell and its occasional pearls belong 
to the succulent mollusk which secretes them. 
All this is a matter of prejudice. Rut preju¬ 
dice, preconception, habit dominate us all in 
matters much more impQrtant than mere 
writing. I admit that I ain prejudiced in 
favour of Jndian scripts.^ They are beautiful, 
(especially till charming 'Bengali variety of 
the deva-n5gari Acript) and the fndian alpha¬ 
bets .'ve admittedly completer and more 
scientific in their arrangement than the 
“higgledy-piggl^d^" alphabets of European 
and Semitic languages, which jumble vowels 
and consonants together without apparent 
rhyme cr reason. 

But I feel bound to say, in mere honesty, 
that recent experience in teaching has taught 
tnb (there is no better teacher than the at¬ 
tempt to idkch) that there arc rnarked 
advantages in using a transliteration ®f 
Indian scripts for philological purposes. 
Such a transliteration makes the rapid ap¬ 
prehension of etymology remarkably easy. 
This is due to the convention by which the 
le'lter a is regardet^ as ^inhefent’ in conso¬ 
nants in India and^ is therefore not written 
and hence gives ris*e to the which are 

a notable impediment to the graphic record 
of etymologies. It is exactly equivalent to 
tbe difficulties experienced in arithmetic 
before |the discovery of the magic cypher 


which has so transmuted and facilitated the 
art of cakrulation. 

For take an Indian word and write it in 
Romaic characters, leaving out all the 
Take the word and write il wlthoul 

the a's. You will get “prmhriis.” Take 

jvici you get c|>ri. Take and 

* k * 

you write I §L Take and there results 
m 



This j^eciiliarity is evitlently an impedi¬ 
ment to the graphic exposition of etymology. 
So again, is the otherwise cflarming and 
pretty convention by whicli •all but initia! 
forms of the other vowels are written in 
visjble combination wi^h tlie consonants tc 
which they arc wedded in speech.^ For the 
philologist cAlls on the eye to divorce soqncb 
ft^eddccl together by the tongut and the ear 
In Bengali the letters e and at and e precede 
their consonants, as some wives walk before 
their husljands, so fearful are tliey of being 
separated frpm them : and as for o and au 
they actually twine themselves round theii 
consonants and become wholly inseparable 
so that it h difficult, for example, to explain 

the san dhi in except by oral enunci 

ation and explanation. Now, in ordinarj 
transliteration, (in which a is written, and ir 

‘whiclithe sign not required) etymo 

logy is m.ide very easily apparent by the use 
of hyphens. Consider, for instance, the signi 
fication calling for no elaborate explanation 
of thtf writing down of the following words 
in which thei* hyphens show where tin 
com*poncnt parts occur: * 

an-ek; dhar-iyj-chilam ; sam-abhi-vy a-har q. 
tiro-bhuta ; mano-har, etc. 

It is obvious that these graphic representa 
tions of the morphology of the word 
cannot be effected in letters so inextricaljl] 
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compounded as in 

etc. 

« 

}t may be said that the advantage thus 
grained by transliterating is a trifling one. 
Yet anything that tends to clearncg,s and 
accuracy of thought and exposition is not to 
be despised. We humans, at best, are 
confus'ed and prejudiced creatures, and 
clearness of speech and writing, .small 
matters in themselves, arc a step hi the 
direction of that utter honesty of thought 
and 'Statement which ig the very basis of 
what we call Science, and so, oddly enough, 
partition off from the ordinary affairs of 
life. Science, surely, is merely the rigorously 
accurate, unprejudiced, and disinterested 
ascertainment and statement of all manner 
of facts so far as they aie within cyjr cogni¬ 
zance aud competence. 

Let us therefore confess, even it be with 
a pang, that for philological purposes, our 
Indian alphabets, wonderfully complete and 
accurate as records of spoken souwd though 
they be (far, belter than western and Semitic 
alphabets), are dot helped but hindered by 
the fact that there is no non-initial symbol 

for I 

IS 

While,, I am about it, I feel impelled to 
,;nake a further,admission to the'advotates of 

r 

Romaic Script. The are something 

of a trial to old eyes. This does not matter 
in the case of very common and' , familiar 
words, since the eye grasps the accustomed 
forn?, the picture as it were, 'of the whole 
word, and does not scan the component 
letters. But some admirable Indian writers 
make a free use of somewhat recondite 
Sanskrit iat-savia^s. In these, the compound 

consonants and the symbols and ^ present 

real difficulties "to eye^, which no <*onger‘ 
possess npicroscopic clearness of vision. 

Having made all these (I trust generous) 
admissions, let mo repeat that, while it is j 
pleasant and easy to read good Bengali, prose 
and verse in the beautiful Bevgali script, it is 
not ‘agreeable to read, say, one of 'Rabi ' 
Babu’s charming odes set out t.s follows :— 

gmSr milan 19gt tumi 
as*ca kave theke 1 
tomSr candra suryya tomay 
/ rakh’be koth3y dheke I 


kafa kaler sa-kSI sajhe 
tomar caran-dhvani bSje, 
gopane dut hfday mSj.he 
, ' geche am5y deke. 

The 'stanza has lost something ©f it 
.grace and charm, I know not how or why 
and I feel inclined to apologise to the famou 

who wrote these delightful lines, 
suppose a similar result would follow if 
were^ to write a stanza of Wordswortli o 
Tennyson in Bengali script. s 

1 fear (liis is not a very herpful edntribu 
lion to thd Battle of the Scripts, being indee< 
a stalemeijit of the ideas of a benevolent neu 
Irak I have friends in both camps, for whosi 
opinions and motives I have a great respect 
What I suggest is a temporary compromise 
andrdne that cannot injure the prospects o 
either^ combatant. us keep tlie indigen 
ous script and spelling df each language fo 
literature, which must needs be the work o 
those to the manner born. That need no 
prevent any author who is so (;lisposecl fron 
writing in Mr. Knowles* Romaic script or i'l 
the alphabet of the International Thoneti 
Association. (I shall be surprised if anyon 
avails himself of the opportunity j) I do no 
think that any eager and inspired writer ii 
Bengali will even desire to write Bengal 
prose and verse in the cognate and almos 
equally beautiful deva-nligari script. 

But for. such ‘merely mechanical tasks 
matters of routine or erudit|bn, as dictionar> 
making or gramm^ar-writing, I venVure t 
think that a transliteration into Romaic scrip 
has its advantages. You wdl'*botice that it i 
much used by Asiatic Societies and othc 
such bodies all over the world. It is cleai 
easily read, and possess the a "and th 
hyphen, which in philology are almost as us< 
ful as the 0 in arithmetic. 

Perhaps 1 may #be allowe/^ to add that; 
ever Mr. Jnanendramohan Das undertakes 
second edition of his admirable and mo5 
useful and indeed priceless Abki-dhhi^ h 
r might consider whether it would not be wel 
to give the pronunciations in the script of th 
International Phonetic Association, now 
very widely for that purpose. It affords 
means of discriminating between all know; 
sounds used in speaking and of correctly* n 
cording them so that mert of any country ca 
instantaneously recognize them. The phe 
netic script Mr. Das has in-vented for hi 
own use is good, but it takes a little rtime t 
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acquire and some effort to retaia it iu mind. 
Whereas, the I. P. A. script is familiar to 
linguists everywhere. You will observe that, 
here again, I compromise, i clo not [yopos'c 
the use of I. P. A. script for general n.se 'iji 
Indiani or European languages. It\vere vain 
to do 30 , Yor it’is plaiir that the generality of 
men will not use it for correspondence or 
composition. But for a special purpose such 
as thatuf mdicating to the eye in a dictionary 
the correct pronunciation of words written in 
conventional spelling, its value cannot be 


denied, since it has stood the test of many 
yeafs of experipice. 

I know .that one who suggests compromise 
will not win the favour of cathusiasts of either 
side. Yet this compromise calls for a conces¬ 
sion which may easily and painlessly be 
granted by the conservative, and one which 
will, in a measure, be valued by the most 
impatient reformer. It is with that thought 
that I make my well-meant and diffident 
suggestion, 

J. D. Anderson. 


ANCIEOT CITY OF TAXILA 


r HE following account ol the foundation 
of Taxila which is taken from the 
, Ramayana may be found interest- 

ing. 

. AccordinS to the Ramayana, when 
Rama ruled in Ayndhya, the Gandharvas 
used to live in the country on* both the 
banks of the Indus. 

%w: i 

I^amt^ana, T^ttar.tkatida,* 

Saega, Slokas* 10 andjll. 

Tow^ards th®end of his rule,! Kama, at 
the rtl^uest of Yudhajit.'King of Kekay.a 
and maternal uncle of Bharata, sent an 
army for the conquest of the Gandharvas 
who lived in the “beautiful 'ountry on 
both the banks of the Indus.“ The army 
was led'by Bharata who was accompanied 
by his sons, Taksha and I^ushkala, On 
hearing their approach Vudhajit (whose 
krngjdom appears to li^ to the east of the 
Indus adjacent to the country ^of the 
Gandharvas) joined them with a lar^ 
folloyving. The valiant Gandharvas came 
out to fight when they found their country, 
attacked. A terrific battle ensued which % 
lasted fbr seven nights.^ Ultimately the 
GaAdharva army twhich* was 30 millions 
strong) wes totaJly destroyed by the 
prowers of Bharata. Bharata then built 

« 

* The references i& this article are to the edition 
of the Ramayana by the Ntrnayasagara Press. 

* t Ramayana, • Uttarakaoda, lOOtb and lOlst 
Sarga. , * 


two cities in the country which he con¬ 
quered. The cities were named Taksba- 
shila and Pushkalavata, after the names 
of his sons Taksha and ^Pushkala who 
were esjablishcd in the two cities. The 
following sloknfy describe the beauty and 
the splendour of the two eities. They 
shpw that eyen in those ear^y times ideas 
, of town-planning were considerably deve¬ 
loped in India. 

^ T«i i 

ti 

UtfUrakanda, lOtst Sarga, 
Slokas to to 15. t 

“When all those (Gandharvas) were kill- 
cd, Bharata, the son of Kekayee, built two 
splci^Yid towns (Takshashila 'and Piish- 
kalavata). He established Taksha in 
Takshashila and Pashkaia in Puslikala- 
vata),—(the firmer town) in the beauti^I 
Gandharva country, (the latter town) in 
the country of Gandhara. These two 
tovi'ns were full of riches and precious 
stones ; they were adorned with gardens, 
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;hey vied with one another in beautj Incl 
splendour; both were famous for 'the 
lonesty in the transaetions' of.sale and 
)iircha9e; they were full of gardens and 
ncans of conveyance, the shops were 
;onstructed at regular intervals; both 
;hc towns w’cre beautiful and adorned 
vith many things. They were full oT big 
ind fine houses and palaees of seven floors, 
hey were adorned with many beautiful 
lemples ; and also with the trees called 
fal (palm), Tamala, Tilaka, Bokula.” 

Of eourse the aceount given in the 
iamayana would apply to tire most 
incient city which cxisttd at Taxila. The 
emains of several cities have been found 
vithin short distances at Taxila. This is 
lue to the fact that Taxila was invaded 
ind destroyed several times, and generally 
ifter the destruction of the old city a new 
:ity would spring up. *, 

It took Bharata five years to complete 
lis work in the Gandharva country. He 
eturned to Rama after finishing his work 
ind left his sonk behind. 

The Gandharvas who arc described as 
uch good fighters were also famous as 
[ood musicians. Kalidasa refers to their 
ausical talent when he describes the epn- 
|uest of their country by Bharata in his , 
iaghurnmsnw. Kalidasa’s description is 
hort but poetic. ‘ 

, Jjfn firfww I 


^ Ratfhuvamsam, Canto XV. 

< Slokaa 00 and Ol'. 

•'"Tlicrc. Bharata, conquered the Gan 
dharvas in battle and,made them. givo-n{ 
their arms and take only to- their musica 
instruments. He installed his sons Takshj 
and Pushkala (who were worthy of beinf 
installed) in capitals of those nStOses pne 
agairl went to Rama.” 

The fact that the conquest of the Gan 
dharvas ik also referred to by Kalidasl 
would shbw that the passage in the 
Ramayanq, was not interpolated in com 
paratively later times. 

The identity of Pushkalavata, when 
Bharata’s second son was installed, doei 
not qppear to hafie been fixe.d yet. It wil 
appear from the extract from the Rama 
yana given above that-it was situated ii 
the country of Gandhara as Taksbashili 
was situated in the Gandhavva couqtry 
A stray suggestion may be made tha 
Pushkalavata was not far from moderi 
Pcsbwar. Peshwar lies in the countn 
formerly "known as Gandhara ; mam 
ruins have been found in the neighbour 
hood and there is also just a similarity o 
names. It is of .course for archreologist 
to definitely establish the identity of th 
ancient place. 

BASAifT*A Kijmar Chatxekjei 


THE SEER 


’e know not yirhy I stumble 

through*thc street. 
Children of sunrise laughter,— 
low they have borne nK-, * 

• thesk far-wandered feet, 
Where none have been before 
Nor shall go after ; 

3ow while ye Slept your dreamless sleep 


There came into my heart imperious word 
Bidding me forth, tfiat what 1 saw and ' 

bean 


. Beyond your busy boundaries 
Should bid your laughter cease. 

And make your easy scorn a thing of snam 
/when ye have learnt to knqw your noble 


*' name 


E. E. Speight. 
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GLEANINGS 


Nig^o-e. 

V 

The Ni^flo-c is a picture painted to represent the 
haracteristics revealed by the actor in a play. Most 
j these portraits bear some resemblance t«> the f^accs, 
mt alway^^n a highly cnil)clished if)rm. so as to 
cptoc the ideal face.* The mifao-c is painted often to 
raphasize the idea of an actor entertained by his 
td.V atVnffersi and oflier friends. The ni^no-v t>f 
itnous actors is‘usually sold as a color print* aud 
nds sale chiedy among the friends of such actors. 



N1gao-e by Torii Kiyotada. • 

• 

Just when this custom of printing and selling 
deali^ed portraits of actors first began in Japan is 
lot known. In early days, however, when the life^ 
if the actor was regarded as low, such pictures had , 
ittle voifue, and in th<r»r composition never com- 
nanded the talent of tirst-rnTte ^rtists. The first 
laiuter of importance*to give attention to such art ^ 
vas Torii Kiyonobu ^wfto died in 1702 at the age of 
ifty-cight. * 

Torii Kiyonobu haij been associated with theatres 
rotn childhood through his father who painted 
heatrical posters. It was in this way that the son, 
kiyonobu, became a skilled hand in portraying the 
aces of act<%r8. * 


After Kiyonobu began to set out as an independ> 
ent artist be showed the influence of his father** 
trade, as well as that of Hishikawa Mornnobu and 
the style of Kaigetsudo, a noted contemporary. At 
first Kiyonobu made the face of Ichikawa Danjuro, 
a noted actor of the day, his specially. Danjuro was 
distinguished for a bold and vivacious manner of 
acting, and the portraits of him made for color prints 
by Kiyonobu were accordingly as agitated as they 
were exaggerated. Kiyonobu became as skilled in the 
portraiture <if the real ^^anjuro as he was in painting 
his idealized or exaggerated likenesses. As there 
were no other artists to compare with him in this 
line of painting, Kiyonobu became very pppular and 
his color prints of actors were in great demand. 

Hetwceii the years 1751 .<ind 1763 there appeared 
another artist named Toriyama Sekiyen. His picture 
of the artist Kwannoii presented to the shrine 
at Asakyjf.a is famous. It was this picture which 
made the mg«o-c of actors popular among the Vedo 
folk. 

Another noted p.ainter of was Katflukawa 

Shunsho who lived in 1768 and onwards. 

After that*many great artists stried their hand at 
iiignu'C, amrftig which one of the foremost was 
ToshUvSai i^iaralcu who flourished betw’Cen 1781 and 
I7b4<. Sharaku brought all the characteristic features 
of his remarkable skill with the brusti into his port- 
raitgure of the .noted actors of his^ day, taking the 
utmost pain to be true to life. His half-length 
'pictures of leading actors had a great vogue, as they 
wf'ie wonderfiiHy like thgir originals, especially in 
regard to cbaracl eristic cxpre.ssions. Perhaps he 
eried 11 little t<w» much on the side of exaggeration, 
which mmlo the picture seem unnatural to tlione un- 
^ccjuaiulcd with the original ; and often he was 
ratlier too true t<i life, bringing out the defects of his 
subject as well us his virtues ; and this did not tend 
to inaKe Skaraku’s jiictures very popular at first. The 
public ditl not care to see the defects of their favourite 
actors exHgggr.ated or made fun of in any way. To¬ 
day, however, people aic ready to pay a fortijne for 
a color prill! of Sbaraku’s, as they are in great de¬ 
mand among liuropean cimoisseurs of Japanese art. 

Such artist as Ippitsusui IJuncho and Okamoto 
Masafiisa made themselves famous by painting, 
ni^iio-c. J’cihnps the most renowned of the nigap-c 
artists of thi.s time was I’lagawa Toyokuni, the first 
of that name, as he jclaboratctJ the process to some¬ 
thing not before attained, using very loud colors 
whickicaught the c\c of the popdlace. Toyokuni had 
special rules for paintfrtg u ni^nn^c. He used to say 
that the artist should berfln with the n^se, then the 
mouth and next the eyes, after which the portrait 
will be naturally well drawn. He was accustomed 
to note carefully the peculiarities of his subject on 
the sfage, and incorporate them into the picture. 
While Sharaku endeavored to portray the peculiari¬ 
ties “of expression revealed by his subjects ion the 
stage, Toyokuni tried to bring out tbicr main 
characteristics in action. In the painting of 
Toyokuni did not make progress beyond a certain 
point, after which he seems to have lost interest and 
shruuk to formalism and vulgarity. 

In the painting of actors* ptirtraits Utagawa 
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Lunisadii, one of the pupils <»< Toyokuni, was 
minentlv successful, and thereby winning ior him 
clf a reputation he had not obtained in the depfclion 



Nip^ao-e by Toyokuni & Kiyomitsu. 

rf giaver subject.. Having made a hit, the artis^ 
continued at ibis sort of portraiture, though his 
work always showed too much convention and 
adherence to type. His anxiety after oyer-colorn- 
tion and decoration rather spoiled theeffeefs which 
bis admirers first sought in his 
achievements. 


Some of hifi pictures have been rejiroduced as illuS' 
tration^ frotli * wooden blocks without the vivic 
colouring of the originals. 

Matsuda Seifu is another modern painter o 
n^gno-e. but in pure Japanese si^le, yet showinp 
conBide..able foreign ideas; while in oil paintings o 
ni^fio-e Tanaka Kyo stands first. His atterapts.ai 
color^print effects in oil have been not altogether un 
successful, producing certainly something'better that 
the mere sketches offered by others. In *moderr 
Japan, though the color print shows some slighi 
indication of revival, the public is more taken will 
woodcuts and picture postcatds in 

~~Thc Japan Mngjzint 

^ A Concrete Village. ^ 

Tlje house cast solidly of concrtle in one pieve 
poured into n mold like cast metal, has not material 
ized commercially. Rut concrete houses cast in piece 
and then assembled are apparently both practicn 
and inexpensive. This method of building in “units 
has been employed for some time to erect large indue 
trial structures, but it is now ‘being used for the firs 
time in a group of dwellings in Youngstown, Oliic 
The expense of moving'and handling the slabs is mor 
than offset by reduction in the cost of forms and ih 
possibili.‘-y ol operating the ,concrete-plant continu 
ously. 

"Precast slabs, poured in a yard and erected by i 
traveler, are being used for the' first tit^e ii 
America to construct dwelling-houses. The so-callci 
unit method of concrete construction.,x...is being sue 
cessfully applied to the construction ot 34 G dwelling 

for the first section of a community center.east u 

Youngstowii) Ohio. This settlement marks one of th 
first attempts to provide living-quarters of aperinanen 
and inexpensive type which will be comfortabh 
sanitary, and practically fire-proof. The success c 
the experiment is *'la<Je possible by the aimfist indei 
tructible character of the buildings, and by the Io\ 
cost w'hich could be secured through erecting a larg 
number of houses at one operation 

"The method of con6tructi^>ii allovte the cODcret< 
plant to operate continuously, rc'ardldss of the pn 
gress of the other work, and greacly reduces the cos 
of forms. These adv,'»nti»ges, according to t.ie cor 
tractor, much more than offset the added cost ( 


A 'pupil of Kuuisada, named 
ECnnichika, was also successful as 
painter of nigao-c; his pictures won 
ror him an undying reputation, 
though it cannot be said that his 
art represented more than the more 
defective aspects* of that of his 
master. 

After this time thj nigao c craze 
seemed to decline, such color pyints 
being unpopular. But of late there 
has been a tendency to revival un¬ 
der the auspices of features impor¬ 
ted from Europe. 

One of the fading artists in the 
new mgao-e sebooHsNatoriShusen,, 
whose pictures of actors vividly re¬ 
veal characteristic features of coun¬ 
tenance and action, Including even 
the peculiarities of the subject His 
paintings are not published as color 
prints, however,but appear mostly 
as frontispieces in popular magn- 
zines or as lithographic posters. 



A COKCRETB VIEEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 

As each house is erected the concrete slabs for the next arc cast and 
stacked ready to be lifted into place by the great hoist 

and joined together. 
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rehandling and erecting the '•alaba after they are cast, 
which is*the only item that would not reejuired tf 
the houses were poured in place. The use of concrete- 
casting fAutforms, granulated slag-cores* for iotming 
hollow wall-slabs and o( a traveling erection-derrick, 
mounted on towers, characterizes the w4rk 

“The dividing walls between houses are hollo^, 
while aiit other slabs cast art ribbed. iTie exterior 
slabs^are set* with the smooth face out and the ribs, 
with wrfod inserts, form studs to which a lath-and^ 
plaster wall is secured on the inside. The ceilings of 
the basement and the first floor are beamed, the 
swooth side,.of the slab being turned up. With the 
ceilings of*rne second floor, however, the ribbed sides 
of the slabs are turned up, leaving a smooth Veiling 
below. Thf window aijd door-openings are cast in 
th-wall*8labs,« but the window-sills ars cast sepa¬ 
rately. After the sills are placed, wondjn door and 
window-frames are fitted. 

“The roof design is of timber framing with one- 
inch plank sheathing, on which a red^tile roof is 
nailed. The gable ends arc made with triangular 
concrete slabs. These rCd gable roofs on the white 
buildings are expected to give a very pleasing archi' 
tectural effect, • 

“The hoisting is done with wire-rope slings* and 
books, which are hooked into eye-bolts embedded in 
the concrete. The heads of these bolts come inside 
the form, recesses being cast around them large 
enougji to permit slipping in the hook. The floor- 
ilabs have four such rings so that they can be sus¬ 
pended level, wlijle the w'all-slabs have rings only in 
tilt top edge. Tue lighter pieces, such as the chimneys 
aud the window-ledges, are set b3' hand and hoisted 
in bundles with a sling.”—TAe Literary L^^cst. 

Shooting through a slot. 

A new kind of shotgun has ti?^end of its muzzle 
broadened out and nattened into a slot, to keep the 
shot together and make the sportsman's aim more 
accurate a% long range. . Ti/e Popular Science 
Afont/i/j'^New V#>rk). jrPhich drsciibes this gun, calls 
attention to ft% u^efflness both in waf and in sport; 




SHOOTIN^;*'niKOlTGll A SLOT 

The muzzle of this gun is flattened out. 

And the shot issue in a huiuontal line. 

« 


the principle, we are told, may be applied to artillery 
as well as to rifle-fire. To quote : 

”Prnra the time British sportsmen learned thai 
bitting flying thin|^s was entirely 'possible, there faai 
been a hundre’cl years of endeavor to make a shc^tgue 
fire its shot charges more cumpafctly, to the end that 
the density of the 'pattern’ be sufficient ^to insure bits 
even at very long range. • 

”Now comes an inventor with a device to make a 
sbotguii*spread its charge even more than the normal 
‘cylinder’ barrel, and not only to make it spread, but 
to produce a spread of a certain shape so as to 
increase the chances for a hit. 

“For war-usage, this inventor has produced for 
the shdtgun a muzzle flattened horizontally, until it 
is nothing more than a slot of a width equal to the 
diameter of the buckshot to be used ; and of course 
running hilrtzontally us the gun is held l^ the 
shooter. The result, sayi the inventor, is a ‘pattern,’ 
made with twelve buckshot, fourteen inches high by 
eight feet wide at a distance of thirty yards. In 
other words, at this range the gun shoot* a horizon¬ 
tal Hue of round bullets, not one of which is higher or 
lower than seven inches from the average, all travel¬ 
ing in a Mine of skirmishers,* eight feet wide. Were 
men churg^g the trenesh at yard intervals, which is 
nut now itrue, three or four of them would hit 
with a bullet each. The device can be applied to 
cannon also, the load being changed to a charge of 
loose leaden bullets and the muzzle flattened out to 
allow them tq pass out in a horizontal line only. 

“For game-shooting what is neefted is a little lever 
for quickly# ctianging the horizontal position to a 
vertical one. Where the crossing duck or quail would 
have lo run the gantlet of a shot change spread out, 
say, fifteen feet from east to west, the walked-up 
game, rising suddenly, or the soamng duck, would 
call for a vertical position of the flattened muzzle/’ 

—TAc Literary Digest 

Gas-Driven Motors. , 

“liundfeds W heavy commercial motors, jigbf 
parcel vans, cumbersome motor-lori’^cs, motor-bussesf 
iiuiousines, runabouts, and even moto^ycles and 
uiotor-bouiH in all parts of England, are now success^ 
fully opcrrJ.ing under gas-power. The first experi' 
mental successes with gas fuel led to its being used 
practically in a few citiesj and^ towns, conspicuously 



Gas-d»ivex motor-boat. 

The gas is cariied lu a collapsible bug. 
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3 Manchester, lu Birmingham, and in I^nodou itself, 
ncl the iiinovatioi) ptovcd so suceessiul iu those 

piiters that the rest was easj. ^ 

“About the only real dlflicuiiy ihe^ British motorists 
eem,to have encountered has been with their devices 
or storing the gas ©board the car. At hrst crude 
ollapsiblc bags, made of two-ply cotton sheeting, 
horoughly waterproofed, that ballooned from the 
ops of the big motor-busses when inflated and that 
lopped down over their sides as the gas pa.tfi,ed out, 
irere generally used. 

“More recently there has been an increasing use of 
emi-rigid and rigid containers of various sorts, long, 
arrow tanks like that fitted to New York’s pioneer 
as-driven car being used in some instances ® Bags 
f all sizes have i)Cen u^iliy.rd tluting tlie various 
tages of the development of the new idea, hut 
hose holding from BOO to 500 cubic ftet of gas 
avc Been the most common** J'roin figures recently 
ubiished it appears that English automobiles are 
perating on BOO cubic feet of gas as the equivalent 
f one galloo of gasoline. 



.. GaS-1)RIVBN motor-bos. 

The gas is carried iu the rigid container on top 

< 

“The conviction is gaining ground that tlw motor- 
ar operated by artificial gas has come to stay even 
ifter ^he war. More and more Unglis'h experts arc 
laily coining to believe that there will be no great 
Irop in the price of petrol after peace is declared, and 
;hat motor propulsion by artificial gas,^ seized upon 
is a war-time expedient, is a development of lasting 
cQnomic value. 

**F, G. Bristow, Secretary of the Commercial 
dotor Users’ Association of Gr^at Britain, has said 
jf the motor-car propelled by artificial gas: ‘Its 
popularity is steadily increasing, and most .people 
ivho have given it a trial rsjp^ard it as the obvious 
lolution of+he petrol problem.' ** 

— 7 ’hc Literary Dif^esL 

Vy^riting with the Knee. 

Armless men have hitherto written, when they 
bave ly^en able to write at all, by holding a pencil 
between the teeth or toes. Both these plans involve 
tnneh difficulty. What is asserted to be a much 
easier method has been devised by Dr. Arthur T. 
Hlachly, now serving in the Medical Officers’ Reserve 
ii^orps somewhere between the Pacific Ocean and 
;he French front. Dr. Blachly’s “knee-writer” is des- 
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cribed and illustrated in 1 he ScientiGc American fNew 
Y*ofk, April Sa\s this p«per : 

“Those who have lose their hands or the use of 
them may st?!!, with a little practise, write legibly 
by aid of th< knee writer here illustrated. The clamps 
and clip;? fastifn the leather sheaf firmly to the knee, 
and the pen or pencil to the leather. F’apttr is held in 



Armlrss man writing with tub kne^, 


position before the knee on u little stand. ‘-The actua 
process of writing is not nearly so. difficult as niigh 
seem The heel is raised until‘Jic foot rests on th 
ball, giving the knee quite a range of action, com 
bined wdth sufficient steadiness to insure proper con 
irol after a due amount of practise. There can be m 
comparison between this device and the writing b; 
means of a pencil held in teeth or toes, which ha 
heretofore been about the only resource of the arm 
less.” 

Literary Digesi 

<1 

A Stage Deluge. 

Some rather unusual stage machinery to produc 
/f^he sounds of a violent storm and flood are describe 
’ in I'hc Electrical Experimenter.- In a play entitle 
“The Deluge,” the ayturs are shut in a room mad 
water-proof by loiwering iron shatters, and a flbiyc 
caused by the bursting of a dam during a storn 
strikes the building, which is supposed to be abon 
to c<jllapse at any moment. These conditions ar 
maintained practically throughout the action of tli 
play, and the business of the* machinery is to pri 
serve the illusion. 

“ *Back stage’ all the space availajile is devoted t 
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■v ^ STA(VK I)El,U(iE, 

While the autlicncc shudders !^!M*(|uakcs at the raj^iiiK of the terrible storm, nineteen men back stage are 
woiking “wind” inachrties?iumbling cannon-balls up and dowfi a chute, and a full-size anchor 
chain is droyjt forty feet upon a steel plate with a reverberating crash.. 


:he miscellTineous npparalu^necessary to produce the 
ffect, • 

“The innflin^«a|)lc cfddcs, braces? stands, spot- 
ights, and maze ropes would test most people’s 
ngenufJy, particuUnJy thost^ ul^icciuaintcd with life 
>ehind the Scenes. 

“In thfs production every available bil ol space is 
itilized. The sc^nc^proper is what 18 known as a 
box set/ and is a permanent arranj^ enicnt through 
he three scenes ol the play. 

“Deta*'s have been given strict attention, and the 
owering of the iron shutters Ir make the place 
ivater-tight is a most ingm: .us arrangement, tlie 
ludience being able to see the shutters slowly descend- 
ifg as the ratchets and cranks do their work—noisily 
ind dramatically. <Now loi*thc *hig stud ’ : 

“Seated at a keyboard provided with^iumerous 
‘telltale’ lamps, the stage-manager signals to iflie 
rariotis men stationed in distant nooks and corners 
to produce whatever effect they have charge of at tlie 
critical moment or moments. Near each stage han*.^ 
IB set a signal lampin scries, with a telltale lamp on 
the Bte^e'manager’s keyboard, and both work 
tb^ether. It requires, nineteen men to produce the 
'atmosphere’.of the delii^c ! • 

“Some ‘work’ larg^ trays, made of resinous wood 
and resembling the shape of a cheese-hox cover, with 
very small peas in th^ same. These trays are held 
in both hands and worked around in a rolling 
notion, thereby giving the effect of light rain, and 
nay be seen b^iog used by the men on the silgbtly 


clcvatcd*stanifs or platforms. Next comes our l^eavy 
ruin-machine, made ol a stand in v^hich is suspend^ 
a drum made of fine mo8({uil() screening^^ and inside 
of the drum a few jiounds of small peas are thrown ; 
when the ^rum is revolved by means of a crank the 
souiid effect of heavy rain is produced. The wind- 
making machine is nearly the same as rain-machine, 
excepting tbift the drum is made of large chicken wire 
over which a strip of canvas is thrown, weighted OD 
one end so that it bears against the drum. When 
the drum is revolved the friction exerted against 
the canvas gives the effect of wind. Fur shrieking 
wind a large hand blower as is used by riveters and 
blacksmiths is utilized, and the wind is sent throhgh 
a number of chamber^ and then uat through a large 
horn; when the handle is turned swiftly a loud, 
shriekjV wind effect is secured. Amd now for our ‘big 
slam’—large wooden troughs are used for the rurabh 
effect and are about ten fc#t long by feet wide 

with zigzag slats on the bottom to bounce the 
cannon-balls as they are rolled back and forth. 

“The mighty rumble of the dam bursting is made 
by tsaviiig a similar arrangemcat of trough^ 
extending from .^hc top of the ‘fly-gallery* (about 
forty feet) down to the floor of the stage, aj showc 
in the picture, w^ich, in this case, were attached to a 
zigzag stairway leading to the dressing-rooms. When 
the Hhunder-man’ is signaled he lifts a small door' ih 
a big case containing all sizes of cannon-balls, and 
permits a choice quantity of them to run down 
through the zigzag troughs, with a resulting sound- 
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'limax ; utuJ thi-n tn top it olVa Hfo-aize anchor chain 
6 dropt iioni the %->*aUery on to ti large iron plate, 
naking a tiever-io-be-lorgotten crash ! Besides all 
:hi9, there is an iiruuensc tremble-inachinc, built like 
in organ, which when set to going gives you the 
Tcep.r iccling that tli«> building is about to collapse I 
rhe niachinc worked by a giant electric blower 
ind air compressor^ which efjuipiuent is located in 
he cellar with pipes leading up through the Boor to 
he machine proper.’'—TAc Ulctary Di^^esi. 

A Giant Periscope. 

The periscope, says a writer in The /^opitlar Science 
\JoDthly (New York, February), is put to more 
trenuous service among the English troops' than 
imong any of the other belligerents. The old French 
aying. “Be silent ; your enemies are listening?” 
night well be paraphrased by the Germans to read 
“Lie low ; the English are* looking!” We read 
nrtber : 



The Pole i’ekiscopk IN POSITION. 

"The • accompanying illustration shows a p*ole 
leriscope of a late design, which is extAsiveiy used by 
Le B^igUsh andalso by the Italians, because it enables 
n officer to peep over tall obstacles, whether moun- 
aid peaks or merely trec-tops. The height to which 
: can be run up depends upon the num&r of sections 


of which it is made. IheSjections telescope into tbi 
bottomaube ^hen not in use and during transports 
lion, tor whic^n a tiny two*wheeled truck is used 
The truck is iHicn run up under the proteetKm of ; 
tree, and spiles are nailed in the^ ground to hoi 
the appr.ratui(,close against the tree-trunk. It is th 
wwk of but a moment to turn the crank and sen 
the telescoped sections up into the air until the to 
peeps out over the tree-top. The body of^hetrdeki 
built so low that it can be easily concealed by brush. 

—TAe Literary Diges] 

How German “U"*>Boats talk a Thousand 

Miles. 

The; ingenious devices by which subm|irine 8 ar 
enabled to sc^’d wireless messages a thousand mil' 
are d'escribed in I'he Electrical Experimenter (Ne^ 
York). The (jcrmans have been forced, under pressur 
of dire necessity, to develop sub-marine radiocommun: 
cation to a Etic art. The success of the f/-boat.caiT 
paign depends largely on wireless communicatio 
with the subsea bouts and the* transmission of mes 
sages from at b'^asL some of them to the nearest lam 
base. At first the subiLarines made use nl folding o 
telescdpic masts not more than 20 to 30 feet higt 
For ordipar}' inter-communication this served admii 
ably, but where long ranges ^ere to be negotiated 
the proper proceduie becutue a problem. 

“One of the latest Teutonic improvements In thi 
arm of the naval service is the utilization of balloon 
for elevating the t^-boats' antenna wire^to a height o 
1,000 feet and more. In this way vas? distances caj 
be covered and valuable intelligence sent by radio 0 
a second relay sub-marine if ncce.^isary, so that it i 
not improbable that the news of ships' sailings frot 
American ports could have been radioed to German; 
by the aid of three oj^our L’-boats. 

“Our illustratfof^ . . . shows clearly just ho\ 
the balloons, two m nUmber and fastened to a rigi( 
equilibrium member, carry up the antenna wire to i 
height of several thousand feet if necessary. Th 
antenna, at its base, is ^dund i/^ a special electric 
motor-driven drum. This drum is rn*ftacK.ly control] 
ed by the throw of a switch, so tln'.t n a ship come 
into view it can rapid.ly reel in the balloon n-itenoi 
and the balloons are taken inside,' hatches c^’used, an( 
the craft submerged—all in almost less time than i 
takes to tell about it. It is difficult for an enemy shij 
to see the baloons, as they are cleverly camouflaged 
being painted partly white and partly blue, so tha 
against the sky they are practically invisi^ple. Thi 
antenna wire is, of course, quite fine and invisible a 
even a short distance away. 

“It has been a mooted question for some time ai 
to just how far such a radio-equipped subsea flghtci 
could send a message. Tbj receiving %utige with sucl 
a balloon-suspended aerial is easily setcral thousam 
miles, using modern amplifiers and other refinemeut 
in the radio art. With fair weather-conditions, am 
with the proper radio-transmitting apparatus t&nei 
tf a high wave length, it would be possible for tbi 
submarine to send a wireless me&^agc 2,000 miles 
and possibly 3,000 to 4,000 miles under eltremelj 
favorable couditiups. The transmitting set usei 
^igbt, of course, be a special one rated at 15 to 2i 
kilowatts. Jf the subsea boatf panted to transmii 
an important message, she would in all likelihooi 
choose the night-time. She could then emerge and flj 
her balloon aerial with reasonable- safety. And for i 
long-range message reciuiring as much energy ai 
mentioned above it should be remembered that theri 
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SunMARiN:- Kurirrm with nAi.i.i»oN akriai, rou LONr. jmstakce communication. 

A sectional view showing the new telescopic collapsible masts sapporting the radio antenine, and motor- 
' driven windlass for reeling balloon wire. 


itavailable all the cngiiie-pow'er required. All that 
jonld have to ',e done would be to connect up the 
igh capacily dynamo to these engines, and this in 
nrn to the special high-power radio .'^ransmitter. 
uch a set, including the dynamo, w'ould not occupy 
tich a large space as might be imagined oil-hand, 
dso the newer l--bnats arc vmtable submarine- 
ruisers, several hundred feet iiT^xigth, which, of 
oursc, gives a much greater sptax ior the radio 
tjuipincnt.” 

The folding and other types of masts for medium 
,nd 8hort-raiige,^’’ndio-work An fhe submarine include 
I telescopic ni^st n^:nted several year's ago by an 
kinerican, Mr. Rncs. In one type a continuous 

Icxible ^^ictal^ able is used. When a pull, as produced 
ly a motor |?s applied to lhe^lov?cr end it causes all 
►f the slidir^ telescopic members to rise. In another 
nast the sections •ate raised and lowered by gears 
ind shafts. 

The author suggests in this connection a pneumatic 
nast similar in principle to the lifting cranes used in 
oundries, etc. rie goes on : 

“An ingenious collapsible radi^' mast was invented 
n Germany some years ago, nna several of them have 
lecn used in this country. It was pcriiaps the lightest 
‘ver Resigned thus far—posfibly too light for sub* 
narine requirem4nts~but posscst the clement of 
•peed. It employed four flexible strips of tne!a] rollod 
»n drums at the base. These strips were mitchcd on 
loLh edges, and when the handle was turned the four 
lotched strips of their steel intermeshed with each% 
ither, making a lockcorncred square tubular mast 
ibout B inches square. It was found possible to raise 
a nl^tform containing two men'on it to a height of 
“(r feet for observaiiun purposes when necessary. 
Two men could raise tl^ mast in a short time by 
turning a geared crank handle. 

• *^Thc accompanying illustration of a modern sub¬ 
marine shows how |he various compartments are 
arranged’ It was prepared from official plans of such 
a cran. The location of the collapsible radio masts is 
^ven, as w^l as' the position of the motor-driven 
twitch £:)r hauling in the antenna balloons. An 


interesting feature not generally known is that subma 
rincH are f^nbw fitted with submarine tclegrapl 
apparatus which operates by means of sound.-wavei 
seat through the water from powerful electric vibra 
tors mounted on the hull of the submarine. Sensitfvi 
microphones suitably mounted on either side of tbi 
hull enable the commander to tell when a ship !; 
approaching, even at a considerable distance, by thi 
sou.id of her pro*pellers, which is transmitted througl 
the water. 

“Then.there Is the latest safety feature—the ,tele 
phone buoy. If the submarine should sink and becom 
unmanageable, the crew can pull a lever which release 
the telcpiione buoy, wdiich rises to the surface of tb< 
water. Any craft passing in the vicinity of the sunkei 
subsea boat can open this buoy and by means of th< 
telephone* inside it, speak to the imprisoned crew 
Submarines sead out sound-signals of distress througl 
the water also, wdiich may be intercepted by anothei 
submarine or by a war ship or steamer.” 

^ —TAc Literary Digest 

Is the Bee a Geometriciaa ? 

The wonderful ability of the bee as a practica 
geometer has been extolled by naturalists time oiit o 
mind. I'ow on earth does the„ *‘little busy’* on 
manage to construct cells of accurately hexagona 
sect!t>n, which pack pcr/ectly together with no wast 
space? According to liditor Bigelow, of'The GuJr] 
to Nature, the bee docs uotbing of the kind. Sh 
builds roughly circular cells which, being of plastt 
wax, assume the hexagonal lorm when squeeze' 
tightly together. ^The geometrical wonder nerc i 
physical law, anu not the brain of the bce^ Mi 
Bigelbw admits that the practical bee-keeper 
do not agree wit-> this view of the case. They clinj 
to a belief in the bee as a hexagonal geometriciar 
despite the fact that some of the older stand ar 
writers on bee-culture, as quoted by Mr. Bigelow 
seem to have entertained practically his opinion. H 
says in substance : 

“In making the comb the honey-bees never w^r 





ALI- is not HI'NAOuNAL Tr^AT SFUMS. 

Look at these circles with the eves nearly 
closed, aftd v‘>u w'ill see w'hv tlie circular 
cells tm the surface of ujjrowinn honcy- 
cotiih give an optical illusion of 
six-sidedness. 

in hexfigons, but aivvrjys id circles Poets 


Not I nh iiKh’s Pt.AN, hi t x.vti=kk's 

Soap-bubbles bli^M’ii InTweeti pieces ol glass lost their 
circular sliaj.K*. It tin piessiire veere utnforni the > 
sides W’ould loim perfecL'hexagons. 

jnters|iees—the ‘Jfjuare, the triangle, ami the hexagon, 
and If tljc Ij<mev'l>ce v'ould aff()rd space she would make 


philosophers have lor ages exprest adiniratiob for the ill her *'cll« cireulai. as s^he does for the queen, 
wonderful skill «»f the bet* in making angles an<l perfect wluni she takes plenty of room. The cells at the 


hexagons in their coinh-eclls. There are two errors 
in such cntnnienclalifins. First, the bee does not 
voluntarily make ln'xagoiis. The hcxag*.)ns are Lite 
result of physical laws. They have Kothiiig to do 
with the ‘inleiU’ of the bee, nor has the iif.eiit of the 
bee anything to do with them. Seemidly, thev arc 
not perfect. CSrelul mea'surenicnt of the various 
cells has shown that there is vaiiation, ilue to difTer* 
euce in the sixe of adjtnniug cells. 'At one time it 
was thought that there could he no better standard 
of measurement than theseJiexagons. , The honev-bee 
deserves not one particle* of credit tor making a 
beautiful herf'agon. All she does is to lyake a cylinder 
i)f wax, and a nijghty enuU* one at that-Hees in 
scries—that is, one after another—lake the liftl* 
plates of T’ax secreted from between the htuly 
sc'ales and pack them into circles as crude as a 
child would make when she makes her. mud pies. 
Ibidcr the microscope there is here no symmetry 
nor beauty, but only the crudest kind of work. 
The l^ee heaps up these pellets one After another, 
and the action of a physical law', and that action 
only, does the rest. She is as little responsible 
for the hexagonal form -as she is fon the move¬ 
ments of a planet. Thiough unthinkable ages 
honey-bees !>ave been nifiUing crude cylinders ot wax, 
but they never yet have been able to make a hexagon, 
nor to learn how to make ync. In making this 


edge of the comb, w'hcre there is nf» pressure, are 
always circular, never licxagunHl. ilc goes on 

“As pointed out years ago by Cowan, an Luglish 
investigator, these'cells hcluivc mutually like soap 
bubbles, which when isolated aie round ; IniL If 
thev tou'di < ach olhei the uriUvd (thns ftiriu a perlecl- 
Iv flat wall * If there are ninny, those in llie cenlet 
will be lie.xagonal, wliile those on the outside will 
have their free sides curvcil.' 

“After the bejs JF««ec manipulated the w.ax they 
press it down in .'^•crowded, irregular mass, which, 
under a nucroseope.*'looks abriut like a mass of 
inoilar shinnied oiV from the hod of the carrier. 
Then the bees se«»op, oqi the wax into tittle holes, 
arul that scootiing manifested, itsell' as vestigial, 
eirciimstnntial ‘evidence in the pfk':'’ig* all over the 
(pieen bee cell which give it its peaviut-s’-'cll roughness. 
Kegarding this Cow'i*.n syivs : . c j 

‘“As the wax is scoopctl out it is put <4 1 the side 
walls, which are thereby thickened, ancf give the 
iiionth of the cell ti circular foriv, ih all stages of its 
progress. Many cells arc fouml Jnto which a bee 
cannot enter, but as the w*ax is always added to the 
top edge she has only to work down inijidc a very 
little way, and we presume she docs irmch iu the same 
way that a bricklayer would do when building a 
chimney from tlie outside, into which he could not 
introduce hks whole body.’ 


statement 1 claim no originality. I.-ong ago Cheshire “But the bee is a scrajj^r, as ts<^heimason when he 
and Cowan said ptacticnily the same thing, but builds a chimney or makes a cement-and-stonc wall, 
somehow their .statements seem tc> flee from our She keeps piling up the end of a cylinder and then 


modern thwight of the hofieycoml*. 

*‘The edge of the honeycomb, built wholly by bees, 
iB never hexagonal nor angular. The side is a curve 
and the cells itmucdiately on that curve are spherical 
at their bottoiVi and circular at Ihcir run. All s« Htary 
bees work in circles, lie that giver the matter con- 


constantly gfies into her cylinder and scrapes the 
sides to iiinkc them thin. It is this going in that 
Moes the hexagonal wwirk and is the exact equivalent 
of what 1 did when 1 prest a-solid on the soap- 
hubhles. She does mpre than scrape. ITeV body is 
covered with hair^- even feathers one might almost 


sideration will naturally feel that the hexagons of 
the honey-bee's etunb are associated^ with soiiicthiug 
be^’ond and outside of biological law.” 

Id short, ISlr. Bigelow asserts, the bee has not 
learned to make hexagons, hut she crowds so much 
into a little space that the sides of the cells are 
flattened, and the cells become hexagonal Only three 
forms, he reminds us, can be put together without 


call them w’hen they are view'ed' under a microscope. 
She ts like a gun-swab, and Avbcn she pushes into 
that cell she pushes out the sides. If there is only 
one cell, as in the case of the queen-bee cell, the 
pushing out of the sides makes a cylinder, but there 
are other bees making other cells, and they are close 
ro this, and it is this piressurc op the sides, with 
nut the slightest intent iior skill on the bee’s part. 
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)Ut purely the effect of a mathemattfal lrw\’, that 
nakes the hexagon. As Cheshj-rc told Is years ngo, 
rhe geometrical relations which embcltsh the wax 
racery of the bee are the necessary resv^ of her mode 
►f proceeding. And matbematfes is ''lo tn^re her 
ndowment than it\is that of the soap asid water we 
ave h^cn considering, These.wonders co.tic because 
he ^hole creation is founded and sustained by the 
reat Geometer, whose laWs of weight and measure 
c.^her falter nor vary, so that, for the advantage 
f tnan, the experience and observation of the past 
7 nke him the prophet of the future.' And Cheshire 
it occi'ds . w .nakc it jicrfectly plain that a single cell 
tiade 1 ) 3 ' a honey-bee is always circular. Tlie^ipjccn 
ell is an exampit* of this. 'Jt is circular—the topical 
—fi«crossrscftioiif decause it is huilr alone, and 
4 made to grow with the growth (>t the g/ub it ^ 
ontniiJS.' • 


under a 
of tht>se 
become a 


"ita number of wak cups, such as are supplied bv 
he iiuumfiicturers for tjucen cvll starter are placed 
pmpnctly together and then warmed until the wax. 

4 plastic, and into ej.ch one t»f these is thrnst a 
mail circular brush, so as to push out the interior, 
he cups will, by the pressurf of the brush, become 
icxagonal iu outline. • 

“The oiitic.'il-illusion hexagons on the surface of 
ny growing honeyeomd disapjiear llie moment they 
.re examined witli eyes wide open. Take a collection 
'1 circular dots.^or look at the ends of a pile of lead* 
»cijc^s with the C 3 'es jjartly closed and ^ looking 
aroiigh the eyelashes, and immediately the\' all 
ecomc licKagt/nal Tiie appearance is really all 
wing to imperfect eves. It is an “pucal illusion. 

• 11 growing honeyeoinb held at a distanc* or icduced 
V photography will ahow the thing dinih\ Kxamine 
ho comb with clear, strong light aud 
"icket lens of an inch focus, *.eYery one 
lexagons will vanish and the will 

tlaiie of circles. • * 

“I have examined hundreds of specimens of natural 
toncycoinl,' made wholly 1 * 3 ' the lugiuniiig of artificial 
omb found.'iti(,fi, the •iijomcnt when the first 

iiasLicated p'irtich'.^vax was placed on the ridge, 
>ut witliout iw^ig. ^ exception 1 have found that the 
ii'fs wg’*kc^kirrcultirly or sphrncalh'. In such cases, 
ike comb betv\een the* to^ of the frame v. here 

here Is r(**>in for only one or two rows <)f cell.'!., or 
III the edge of the iKyuvcomb next to the pltachnient 
o the wood, the cells invariably 're circular in 
utlinc.” 

Tlie contention that bees make circular cells, which 
ittcrward become roughly her.igonal by mutual 
.)iessure, upheld by Edward T dgelow, has not met 
iviih universal acceptance E. C. Ileuflaker is of 
ipinion that the argument that hollow cylinders 
inder lateral pr^ssijre tend to take on hexagonal 
orms and that *1116 hexagonal cells of the bee are 
iroduced iu the same way, was long ^ince advam#fd 
ly HiifTon, and long since found to be fallacious, 
\tu‘o point in the course of their construction, he 
^oes on to assert, do the cells of the bee take the for^ 
'f cylinders with i/itervcning spaces, making their 
hangc ol^form through compression jiossibic ; while, 
ini the other hand, the iicces^ry Jatcral pressure is 
\ holly lackim?^' lie |: rocccds : , 

**Mr. ttigelow assume that, because the thickened 
nargins of the cells are often roughly circular, the 
ells were originally cylindrical. No assumption 
:ould he further fronj Ihe' facts. The interior of the 
leU is at all points truly hexagonal in section ; and 
IS bees do not at all times, nor usually, work in 


contiguous cells, the mechanical effect, so far as it ii 
effective, would be to transform hexagon into $ 
circle rather than 4he reverse. • 

“But the astounding wonder in the architecture ol 
the bee docs not He In the hexagonal form of th^cells, 
but in the arrangement by which the cells on opposite 
sides of the comb arc joined together at their bases. 
Bach cell terminates in a low triangular pyramid 
formed Jiy the iiTtersection of three rhombs, or para¬ 
llelograms. with erpial sides and having angles of 
loo ’ and 70 ’ '12' respectively. Now a long while 
ago a celebrated nmthematiemn named Konlg, 
withop. having been Informed what repeated mea- 
surenvmis had shtiwii these angles to he, was asked 
liy Miraldi to determine what they shotild be to give 
the greatest capacitx' for the least amount of comb, 
and the figures which he returned were 100^^'20'and 
70 '5+. As the result^ ilirtered by but two ritinute# 
from the measurements made by Miraldi it was 
concluded that the bee was not only a finished archi¬ 
tect, but a wonderful niathenialician as |vcU. Later 
it was found that ilie bee was right and that Konig 
was wrong, an error having been made in his original 
crdeulath)n?. 

•’Scarcely less wonderful is the instinct by which 
the bees^ forking on oppo.site sides of the newly 
formed comb are enabled to s.) place the cells that 
each axis <»n one side shall exactly coincide with the 
intersection t>l three cells <»u the opposite side, with 
many' bees working at the same time on different 
parts of the <?omb. ^ 

“The maiifier in which this i.s accomplished is no 
less wondetful. The bees on one side oi the new comb 
dig a vci ticul channel and those on the oppofltte side 
two, one on either side ol the first, anfl so accurately 
spig'cd that thy axes of the cells on one side shall 
exactly coriespoud to tlie intersectiiTn of the walls on 
'the other. And all in the dark. 

i'Thcsc are facts knoy-n to every one who hai 
made a study of bees.” 

The editor vt The American Bcejoarifiil has this tc 
say'on tnc subject : _ • 

• “The bees build their cells vvitn the least expen* 
dituro of costly material, Ijccswax. Economy requires 
tluit the cells be built so as tf* fU closely to each other, 
ami the six sided shape is tlie most economical. On 
the otlief hand, the sutface f)f the cells must be strong 
enough to rayy t he lives in their travels, so the beei 
make a heavier rim at the surface. When we ^tincaf 
the sealed honeycombs we destroy the strength oi 
the upi»cr edge and uncover the hexagonal shape 
Hut the btls, as soon i£9 the comb is returned tc 
them, lia«teu to give it the stronger surface Tiy 
rouiiding the tops of 1 he cells. • 

“Foundation mills usctl to be manufactured with 
a rounded cell. Tli» Dunham mill, which was sc 
popular thirty-five years ago, made foundatiop with 
rounrH cells. But the bees always excavated th< 
surplus wax from the three-cornered angles and used 
it in other parts of the ^oinb. So, all, comt 

foundation with hexagonal cclUwalls is not an error 

“Hut that the hexagons of the cells aremot alwayf 
perfect does not admit of a doubt. Neltner need w« 
doubt* that, H the bees had plenty eff material, they 
would probably ^uild all their cells round, for then 
bodies arc round.” • 

On the other %and, in a later issue of his magnsinc, 
Tbc Guide io Nature, Mr. Bigelow quiitcs letters 
tw’enty-thicc physicists, zoologists, and agricuKunsts 
expressing agiccixiciit with his opinions. 

—-7710 Literary Digest. 
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THE IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF THE R1!yOLIITION IN RUSSIA' 


(Tra-nslatki) FRoir Tin* pRKNcrr ok 
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[ T is a common l)elicr that Totor tlio 
Great foiuidcd a new Russia; that he 
brotijxbt to her all that Europe had 
discovered and formed her intf) an Empire 
on which the sun never sets ; that it is to 
him Russia owes all her greatness. 

In rcal^t y, however, all that he brou|?ht 
back after his stay in En^rland and 
Holland was the art of biiiklinj^; boats 
that could navifj[ate the Russian rivers and 
the convenient way wliich the Du'c.^di had 
of heating tiu ir houses. Like an Eastern 
potentate he was so much above others 
that there was nothing for him to envy 
or imitate. So he did not deign to 
transplant the refinements aiul splendours 
of tlv‘. French Court, but came back to 
his country,” if anything, rougher and 
coarser than when he left it. 

o 

What chiedy impressed him were the 
German ideas, so niych so that he drew 
Germans to Russia in crowds, allowing 
them to penetrate deeply into tiie country, 
dominating tl*?e schools, and even the 
court. For this there was a special i-eason. 
Dunng one of his visits to Oermariy the 
TvSar Peter with his suite stayed the niglil 
at a village inn, wdiere he noticed a young 
and pretty servant girl who,* alUuiiive, 
observant and wath a rare activity and 
skill,, charmed the dlustrioiis traveller. 
Peter, with his habitually crude reasoning, 
came to the conclusion that a woman who 
could manage, her everyday aflairs so 
cleverly would no druibt I>e well aide to 
lielp him to regulate those of the State. 
Whereupon without further formalities he 
took the girl to Kus^r^ia and mfirried her 
there. She became Catherine 1. 

Weha^* heard of kings who have married 
beggar maids and thereby afforded lood 
for romance. But in the maid of the inn 
whom IVter raised to share Ins throne 
th^e turned out to be only a practical 
woman who knew how to ride her hus¬ 
band. Hence the predominance of Gcrni^in 
ideas in Russia. She was so clever in her 
^methods and had so great an influence over 


Peter that she led him to dietatf^-^ie *wif1 
which proved the curse of his country. The 
principal clause of this will was that 
PetcrsbnrJ^ should henceforthbc'the capital 
of the Rus'sian Ivinjiirc and that the Tsarina 
of all the Rnssias should always be chosen 
troni aniofjg the German Princcsse.s*. 

These directions came to .he scrupnl^ 
ously carried out because, though the 
Russian is impulsive and brutal he entirely 
lacks foresight. Most of the men in power 
tailed ‘to realise whei> this would lead 
them. ThovSe who had the intelligence tc 
foresee the future kejit sile'nce as jroofl 
courtiers should. Thus things were left tp 
drift towards their destiny. * , 

Petersburg, situated as it is at the 
mouth of the Neva, close to Finland, 
Russians enemy, with neigliliours who tool^ 
no interest in I^sian aflairs, fell an cas^ 
prey to Gcnn*'^/^ and was inundated botf] 
with the la ttePs ideas and products. Ilndci 
German influence Russia passed througl: 
a sti*ange evolution in^hcr nyinifcr of life 
which was also t() be se'G.*ij^^cti*ieted in hci 
Art. Byzantine gave Russia '^er rcligior 
and the ])erfect>'Byzantivc tait'e .iiould 
have dominated in the churches. Instead 
of this the loud heavy QerKian style im- 
])Osed itself upon the orienjtal, giving rise 
to an odd mixture. It was the same with 
the st)ul of Russia. The people, cliildlike 
and wild, succumbed indiscriminately tc 
those who directly or indirectly became 
their rulers and educators. 

The result was* unfor'tnffatc eiiougl 
among the lower and middle classes ; if 
was worse us regards the court and 
aristocracy, the tcrrilde depravity of the 
Russian Enipres.ses, chosen according tc 
Peter’s will from Germany, is well known ; 
and they seemed to have bcaueathed 't« 
each other traditions, of the greatest 
perversity. It is curious* to reflect that 
while Queen Alexandra gave to the court 
of Great Britain a rare example of true 
womanliness and modesty, her sister th( 
Empress Marie Feodorovna, wif^ of the 
brutal Alexander HI gave free reign "to al 
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icr impulses and the Russiaui coust ha« 
levcr sh.own less restraiht oil been the 
entrobf baser iiitri^^ues thauNvlien she 
v'as in power. * 01 this the Ktis^.^i-Jayaiivs'e 
ear has ftirmshed us with 'abundaiit 
)root'H. • 

Tl>e outstanding^ taetors Ieadin;y to tht; 
are briefly as folh)vvs. The Oraiid 
)ukcs, those curses of the Empire, claimed 
i^hts OTcr the vast forest stretelies of 
Corea, japan,, which also had de^si^ns 
vith rej^ard to that country, contested 
h^‘se jrij^hLs., ThA was the tjiue when 
easeless intrii^nes were pn in*the » 

ourt of Petro^rad between the siii>pprters 
)f Mafic Feodorovna the Dowager 
aess on the one side, and those of her 
iauj^hter-indaw the Tsarina, on the other, 
[’he latter was detested Jjy her niother-in- 
aw an ambitious and despotie woman, fa'oin 
viiom, of course, she had taken a .vay all 
iirect power. The*rAar, torn bt*t\vceu his 
nother and [lis wife, aud always a weak 
nai^, did not- know which way to turn, 
rhe Tsarina ha'd not been aiile to make 
.ersell loved'by her new cf)untry'-, and not 
laving’’ prt>vided an lieir to the throne 
ound herself a prey to countless attacks 
ind annoyances. The Dowaj^cr, whose 
■ondnet like that of Cat* ^rine the Great, 
lid not bear inspection^ . 'id several in- 
•onvenient witnesses to it, of whom she 
.vished ^o rid herself. 'J'here \verc also 
.a-ncrals whim dcs*iwJ to help in their 
idvauceme*^ :'jm short though the inten¬ 
dons of ja])rinesc were (juitc plain, 
hese co^t (Jistracti(ins* prevented auy- 
Anx^^ bt^n^ done to protect the country, 
rhe situation resembled that in France 
u 1870. 

On the declaration of war Russia stim- 
tnoued iip some little enthusiasm from her 
iride. “Little Japan uariug to attack 
jreat Russia I aud Holy Russia! Could 
tfienc be greater auda^'lty ! Those yellow 
monkeys would be swallowed up ill one 
mouthful !” (sSie.) * 

I must mention as regards ourselves, 
:hat vve, teachers living in Russia who. 
iicid bcenablcta judge the situation eleaily, 
[lad no* doubts as to \he results of the 
A*a*r. We bad 'lot even 2i momentary 
llusion ana the result proved us right. * 

The greater ])art of the Russian people 
liiidcrstood nothing of the war. They only 
;egardcd it as brutal aggression on the 
part of japan. Rut the true causes of the 
war did aot escape the cultured minority 


aiul they had no wish to be the tools of 
tiic*grind dukes or to c/irry out the 
eaprice.s od tiie empress mother. Three 
thousand two hundred '*oung incu went 
into exile rather than serve umkr the iiag. 

Much could ])e said ifbout this war, 
but it would lead me too far. It is certain 
that while the armies of the Tsar were 
being beaten on the lield of battle, the 
grand dukes grew rich in Rffssia in the 
niOvSfj disgraceful ways. Ihiblic enthusi¬ 
asm grew cold before the di.sasters that 
could not all he attriliutod to a want of 
care on flic part of the generals. M^uiy of 
these latter were brave men and kind to 
their soldiers ; the admirals also did their 
duly, but they were allowed no wiitiativc. 
Those who wore ])rotected in high places 
did as tlK'v pleased and sent off wild tele- 
graiiis, on which the authorities at Peters- 
l)iirg nRcd and acted, although the siinders 
knew nothing ot the field of b^lttle or the 
positions of the ships. Admirals cried like 
children, lor they knew that they were 
going to ^liame and dealfh. They saw 
wli.il ih%y could have done to avert all 
this. Hut they nuisl obey. Many dml the 
deaths of brave and desperate^len. 

Amongst -the more intelligent the. dis- 
.eontent grew daily greater. During the 
time spent jn eamj) and also the school 
holidays in Russia, the you^g intellectuals 
taught.thc soldiers anti the peasaTits. These 
latter, understanding at ^^ist for \^atf 
causes tfsey were being sent st^ far from 
home to be killetl, relusecl to light. They 
bred in the air when they sttjod face to 
face with the Japanese, they sold their kit 
as thej" nuPrehed along ; they threw their 
rifles out of the windows of tlie raifway 
carriages as they passed over the rivers. 

I have*seen all this with my own eyes 
to show their contempt for the govern¬ 
ment; ladies gave flowers to the Japanese 
prisoners at every station where the troop 
traiiys stopped. • 

During this unhappy war, the revolu¬ 
tion of ly()G broke out. It paved the way 
for the one that is now raging. 

1 should say something here about the 
wriUrs who influenced the younger genera-, 
tion and led il*em to think of ])rogress and 
reRfrin. The chief amongst them weit Ler- 
montofl, P(juihkine. Tourguenief, Dostoic* 
veski, Maxime Gorki and Tolstoi. The fifet 
mentioned confined themselves chiefly to 
fiction and to allegories full of ideas on 
reform, others * described more especially 
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the depravity of the Russian aristocracy. 
Maxime (rorki painted the \yretched state 
Df the workiny: classes. Each new book 
sxci'Lcd the ynunp: men more and more. 

7'ulstoi, was at first the most influential. 
He spoke with such ardour, that he seemed 
to understand the soul of the people, and 
all the sufferings of humanity, lie became 
an idol, but tlie worship did not last long. 
The feet of nay were soon visible, and the 
people <]uiekly realised how little hisL fine 
words agreed with his real life. The aris¬ 
tocrat gave up none of his privileges, and 
his pndc shewed itself in many whys. He 
was inconstant to his "profession of faith 
and his writings verged on incohcroncc- 

As he< grew older Tolstoi contiimally 
changed his opinions. He Ihcrnght that 
he had done a great deal and that he had 
brought himself in touch witli the people 
by dressing us a inoiijik and making a 
pair of boots. It was I’eter the Great with 
his boat, all over aghin ! He strongly 
advocated the sharing of properties i)ut 
did he share hif ? He was a dej^t)ot in his 
family, and wished to impose♦ all his 
opini'.ins on his own people, and force 
them to live'aceording to his ideas, which 
were always changing. Tliemore advanted 
among the younger men soon rejected him. • 
He no longer rcceivc^l any c,onsideratipn 
at their hands. lie is the true type of the 
Russian—Impulsive, inconsistent and mut¬ 
able* as the waves of the sea. 

All thcvSe writers had, thcyi, led the 
youth of the schools and universities to¬ 
wards new ideas. In one sense thtjy had 
acted on tljcm as Voltaire and Rousseau 
on France in the eighteenth century. 

In order to explain the motives under¬ 
lying the movement of 11)05, the aims of 
the younger generation must he briefly 
slated. . 

The people had suffered so long under 
harsh tyrants, that they were ready to 
follow any one who would lead them to 
something now. The young men morcovor, 
who attended the ^arge universities, did 
not find what the^' desired in the educa¬ 
tion they received there. Most of the 
-.professors, submissive to the sacrosanct 
bureaucracy found ways of constaatly op¬ 
posing their pupils—-for any act of revolt, 
trivial or otherwise, they* closed the. 
'schools and the students lost the results of 
years of study, to their great detriment. 
Amongst the richer classes there were 
many merchants’ sons. The^ could become 
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doctor.-*, eijg'mccrs, and lawyers, but they 
could only ibtain'very unimportant posts 
under government. Mfitly of them would 
have Jiked to enter the army, but the 
bi.glier gravies there were ciosed to them, 
d hese were reserved for the sons ol rojile- 
irien and the upper middle classes. They 
])rotestcrl, but in vain. 

The discontented always drift together, 
and tliese formed a kind of leagtw^vv.ith tht 
Poles.. This race lived in a kind of ptrpe- 
tuaVexcitement,—often thinking themselves 
moi;e persecuted fhai? was really tVe 
case. There were also the Jews, who 
formed tlje most intelligent prirt of 
the .popnVition. The Russian, however, 
is above all a fanatic and the religions 
classes still retain the spirit of the 
middle ages with, regard to Jews. These 
latter are hard-working and thev h;id fi 
keen desire for cduj^a|ion, but the high 
seliools and universities would only .admit 
a very small percentage of them. More¬ 
over no Jew had the right t/; live tor ifiore 
thiin ten years til the same town. Ilovv*'- 
ever iirmly his family was’established', 
however iirospcrous his business might be, 
when the fatal term arrived, be must go. 
One can imagine the terrible breaking of 
ties and batc'‘-^‘'^'-*hat this system caused. 
None the less,^lic Jews were loyal subjects; 
All throngli the war, thev find the I’olcs 
fought the best. „ Tlicy hoped .by these 
means to touch tlie rif Ihe Tsar and 

obtain favour for their iKv >**' hut they 
were not successful. 

The sufferings df the ’people i ncreased 
during the war. Things became'so dear 
and so difficult to obtain that the workmen 
found it htird to support^their families. 
The heads of the revolutionary,, party 
determined to persuade them to try a 
peaceful appeal to the Tsar. Led by Pope 
Gapon, in whom they trusted at that 
time, the workmen* from .i tl?c factories oi 
I*ortlloT, and those from other work¬ 
shops, marched with their wives, one Pel), 
ruary morning to the Winter Palate in 
.order to set their demands before the Tsat 
find tell him of their suffering. Wa?J he not 
the father of the people ? ^ ^ 

The crowd were unarmed, ..and sanj 2 
hymns as they marcht*d. Gapon was ir 
front, cross in hand. The Tsar as every¬ 
one knows, not only ivfuscd to receive 
these delegates, but that lie caused then 
to be fired upon. The square, opposite tlu 
Winter Palace was covered with' cofpses, 
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ind the rest of the manifestcri-'t or rather 
he suppliants were chased'by tljp Cossacks 
.vith tlicir terrible ^ 

When the newS of this drcadt Al liu|:chcry 
spread over alf-thc towns in the empire* a 
horror rose from all—the* bureau- 
rrats'of course excepted. If at that jum;- 
:urc there had been perfect unity in 
Russia, and a revolt had broken out cvery- 
c\ here at? 9 nce, we should never have had 
Lo vvitness those terrible scenes tlu^t are 
now shockin" the whole world. Moscow, 
[^Vlcssft, KicC Vai^oni and several other 
towns revolted, but it was lujt eno*u"h ,j 
T roops were sent down and there .was a 
terrxl)le, reaction. .At Dosen, in nartieular, 
the itiassacrcs were horrilile. The Ooverii- 
nient rcquiivd a pretext to justify these 
excessive acts of reprcj^sion—it was easily 
found. The Jews, always the jews!* En¬ 
tirely disregarding their admirai.l^ beha¬ 
viour durin^jf the war, tlieir loyalty and 
the dcvotioij. to duty shown by their 
doctors, the police, in obedience to orders 
iVom high oihcials, fomented revolts in 
order to be ‘‘able to orcjaiiixe their abomin¬ 
able , 

This lime it was too much. Sceinjj that 
nothing had been gained by straightl(xr- 
wnrd methods and pati^*-the workmen . 
of the fact(xries and thc,la ;gc workshojis 
went on strike throughout tlie whole oi 
Russia. ,lo:»r more Hiaij two months each 
Russian to\Vii.iyRs isr^ated like an island 
lost in the*m;w.*de of the sea. * Not a train, 
not a,pox‘—no woik of anv kind. All was 
in a sta.?f of siega'. The 3Jlices were guard¬ 
ed bv soldiers. Men were shot ana 
dogged on th^ slightest pretext. The 
normal course ot life was stopped. No 
letters, no news except that brought,, by 
some brave souls who facing great hard¬ 
ships went over the frozen rivers in sledges, 
from town to town carrying it. The 
Government^t, Petersburg at last realized 
that it mu^t come to terras. One hue 
morning the bells from all the ebureaes 
rang out joyously to announce that a con¬ 
stitution had at last been drawn up fof 
the enjpire. A* DaniHj charged to detend 
tl\c interests of the imtion, was to be 
instituted./'’Tt v^is a mirage,—it was too 
good to last! Ho\v could the aristocracy 
stoop so low as to work with the people, 
with those infenor beings, up till now 
absolutely subject “to their will! It could 
not be—thejpy caused by this proclania- 
tion wa^ not unmixed—the people were 
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suspicious—but they wished to profit by 
tliis'cra of tranquility that ^oemed to have 
come to l.lienf. It was welcome after all 
their unhappiness ! , * 

It may interest you to hear how. the 
day passed on which the*great lu>pe—the 
great, illusion—was born. It was the 
same all over the einjnre. 

1 was then living at Ufa, on the slopes 
ol the Urals—il not the most, at least one 
of tlje most revolutionary towns in Russia. 
Its governors were killed one after the 
other, with an unequalled enthusiasm. It 
was otf the road to Siberia, near the 
mountains, and tilt large forests, and thus 
those wlio Carried out the decrees of the 
revolutionary committee had cvt*ry facility 
for escape. 

I gave lessons amongst people who 
belonged to very different political parties.* 
They jhcluded the highest government 
officials—naturally very reactionary in 
their views, the wife of the president of 
the revolutionary committee, and a young 
Couutcss'Tolstoi, a niece c^'the writer. 

The workmen were on strike, as all over 
the country. A terrible fusillade braise out 
every evening as soon as it grew dark. 
The town was in a state, of permanent 
siege. 

On the njorning of that historic day, I 
arrived very early* at tl^ house of the 
president cW' the revolutionary Committee, 
,to give his wife her Icsscwu. I found her 
very much excited. ^ 

“I cannot have a lesson to-day,” she 
said, “the men on strike are going to 
uiarcli through the principal streets of the 
town, Uf lay their claims before the 
governor—I shall join them.” 

‘T should like to go with you,” said I. 
“Certainly, with pleasure : but I Warn 
you that I shall march with the.men and if. 
there is any disturbance, I shall be in it*!” 

“ 1 want to t^e everything from inside, 

I pleaded. “I will follow 
“Very well, come along.” 

And’we set off.* In all tli^: quarters 
through which we passed, there was not a 
soul and a death-like silence reigued. We 
feluthat the drama was about to dev^ 
lop. The strikers must have been more 
thAii two thousand, not countiMg the 
crowd who'accompanied them. We were 
surprised at not hearing the sound ot*thffi 
multitude on the march. Suddenly we 
saw people running in the opiiosite tbrec- 
tiou. We were still more p\izzled. Then 
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ran modern kevu^wfok December, juis 


the bells ran^ out. We were bewildercrl! 
fust then a lady wlio knew iny pupil came 
jp to us, and kissed us, with tears in her 


e^’csi 

“.We have a constitution at last, 

L'ried. 


»> 


she 


“Yes,'* said another who had lollovv- 
‘d her, “and it is now beinj^ read at the 
iienistva.” 


^'*The Zenistva, my husband’s 
said my pupil. “Ouick, (juick, let 
there.” 


oHiee,” 

us 


It was sonic way oil, and there was not 
a carriapfc to be seen. We started out 
i^ain walking, and rcathed the onice just 
xs a man standinj^ on a tabic finished the 
-eadiiiK of the document, and bej^an to 
harangue the assembly. The expression 
of the faces raised towards him, was 
worth seeing. As he stopped, the whole 
Lfowd in formidable unison shouted “An 
amnesty, an amnesty.** 

“Brothers,” cried the husband of my 
pupil, “the governor must be reading this 
constitution ironi the balcony of the 
palace, let us join the crowd, ,and ])c 
unite^\iin the peace that has conic to us.'* 
Everyone'set out. We passed lieforc 
schools, and ■^he crowd snatched tiji t^c 
diildrcn and took them on. On the steps 
of a big girls’ school they stopped, and 
,n a vibrating voice ab that mass of people 
chanted the terrible Russian Marseillaise, 
beside which viur French Marseillaise is 
xut a tender song for young girls. 

We were near the jilace where the two 
crowds must meet to go to the governor’s 
palace. 1 looked at my watch and said to 
[uy pupil—“I must leave you, I have 
inotlier lesson to give.” 

“You are mad !” she replied. “Who will 
:ake lessons to-day ?” 

“Never mind,” said I. “Since they have 
lot let me know, I had better go there. If 
;hey-do not want me 1 wil.^ come back.” 

I saw that she,was displeased and that 
ihc thought I waS afraid to join the 
strikers. As a matter of fact, the lesson 
vas to the young Countess Tolstoi. On 
eaclung her house, 1 found her dressing 
,o go out. , 

“O surely you don’t ihiukAL could have 
L lesscti today,” she cried. “I am going to 
oin the crowd.” ' 

What a fine declaration of faith your 
incle has made,” 1 said. 

“Do you think so ? 1 don’t. The old 

nanismadjt” 


. “I i?dmii;p your respect for your taniilj',’ 
I rcfdied latghing. 

Wc [lartj.d in tlie street. I wished l< 
rtj(un niy jirst pupil. Arfter walking fo 
some Tiind) I met her co^^iing out of : 
chemist’s shop, pale and angry, coyerec 
with blood, rhis is vyhat had liappei'ied 
The governor and the head of the polky 
knowing that th.e men on strike were t( 
come to the govorninent house, hod order 
ed out troops to bar the road aifrt fb stoi 
theniliy force. Once the constitution hat 
been granted, thi.s was wnnecessary ,as tb 
movcmeiit'^'became paeilic. This display 
of force wa*s likely to provoke the people 
The gbveriior should have withdrawn it 
or nt least forbidden the soldiers to usi 
their arms. He was, however, careful t( 
do nothing of the kind. When the striker; 
and t,he crowd arrived, they were rcceivet 
at the point of the bay^onet. Several wer 
seriously wounded, ami one of them fel 
into the arms ofiny pupil. She took bin 
to the nearest chemist. The "crowd ^va; 
indignant at this trcachciV that rccallcc 
tile ainbusli in the Winter I’alace at Petro 


grad. A serious riot was imminent, bu 
several persons devoted themselves to ex 
plain to the soldiers that they had licet 
deceived and thrUe-,no one wished the go 
vernor any t)n the contrary Ihej 

desired to hear what he was going to rea( 
to the people in the name of the Tsar. Th* 
soldiers had only waited ^or tfi^.s to frater 
niy.c with the crowd, anO*^,they all wen 
together to tiie palace whieli'^';vas ([iiit 
close. I'urioiis, hviwever, and rigb'ly^so £i' 
the bad faith that had been shewVi them 
the people determined o.ti revenge, auc 
took it in a quiet but determined way 
Jusjf as the gtwernor, papers in hand, ap 
peared on his balcony, they ma'dc bin 
come down, and led him to the publii 
gardens. It was there, under the red flag 
that he wiis forced to read the words, o 
the Emperor to his subjects, and to heai 
the Marseillaise and the revolutionary 
song. It made him ill, and he was recalled 

1 could tell you of other episodes, ficrcci 
than this, that occurred, an/i increased th( 
hate of the peopje for the reactionary 
party, and shev.ed them L^ie fa-'sity of tm 
promises made by the Tear and Iiis gover 
ment but it would take too long. 

Let us now consider Avhy the rcvolii 
tionary movement of 1905 had no result 
It was because it was chiefly a revolt o: 
the lower middle classes, the studcutii and 
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::he proletariat- The pea«anlf4 hcuiT littFc 
:o do with it. E^or to these metj, ip:notv»nt 
xncl illiterate and, to put tit plainly, 
irankardvS, the Tsar was nlways thc^Little 
feather, who had conic str^ii^ht froSii 
?o(i as His rci>rescntative to His people, 
rhe students had certainly tried to teaclt 
;hc mdujik and etiliglitcn him, but he had 
>een too lonj? inured to suflerin;^'. With 
.he i^isi.a! fatalism of the Russian, he made 
lo attempt to'break free from his bftiids. 
^ut the v*'ordy of Vie students eventwdly 
^t*>rc fruit. ■ ‘ • , 

Alexander II was well advised wlien he 
Jecided to free his jieojile .and to liberate 
he serls. It st'enied that Rnsi^a was to 
»e happy at last. If he had lived he would 
Kive seen that his wairk was not eoinjiletc 
uid that the evil had f)(‘rha)>s inereased. 
.)<)ubtless Ills keen ihlelli^ence would fiave 
bund some retnedy for this. Buit the 
^us'jian does not reas'^ui,—as i h.ave 
lire^idy said,*he is impulsive and brutal, 
rhe nihilists' were then at tlic liei^rht of 
;heir enthusiasm. They were not satisfied 
x’ith the refornis of tlicir nder, A bomb 


lung Jit the carriage of the 'J'sar as he was 
eaviug liis palace, destroyed the life that 
night ])erhaps have been so deeply itsefnl 
:o the country. ^ ' 

The peasants were now *'in possession 
)f their liberty. No one liad the right of 


he and *(. 100^11 over them it Is true. But 
vhen they .had dej>'*ndcnt ^n masiers, 

,vho were .^en very harsh, at least they 
ind we^e ’I*ept from w^ant. 

rhe wre^hecl little allotments of laiul that 
vere given theiy after the emancipation, 
vere not sufficient. There w^re also the 


.axes, the village dues, the extortions of 
he priest, and the persecutions of their 
)ld masters. They gre'V poorer and poor- 
r, and at one time it seemed that a 
ac(|uerie was imminent. There were 
jarfial revolts ‘and risings, so harshly 
oppressed that the ixeople bore anything, 
athcr than risk torture and exile. They 
’ave up the struggle, and sank Ijnck again 
nto complete ignorance and indifference. • 
'Thistwrctchell state of things was carc- 
ejly kept up,by ti|e burc?<nci;acy, to whose 
ntcrcstit iaiVnedii ,They were powerfully 
lided by the mJ)nopoly of Vodka—that 
crriljle Russian brand 3 '. Tlicy drove the 
noujik to drink-i-first because this increas- 
t1 the State revenues, and then Ijccause 
vhen he ^yas drunk, he was no longer to 
)e fejred. The intellectuals understood 


this^well, and they suffered in the debas 
ment of theiv fellow countrymen. The 
did all they could to instruct the peasant 
hut the task was hard. 'Phe old cult oT tl 
Tsar, the submission to the priest, and tl 
web of superstition—all these had to I 
combated, in order to raise the moujilf 
from their age-long degradation. For if i 
was to be successful the revolution inus 
have the help of the arm 3 % and this arm 
though recruited for the most part froi 
among t heso moujiks, was commanded b 
the nobility. The soldiers must, therefon 
have the courage to rise against •the: 
chiefs. 

Now in 190v5 alcohol had been to 
powerful and education not widely cnougl 
spread in country districts. But after tli 
disastrous results of the war, the soldic 
who hruj seen his eomrados die around hin 
withoiA even realizing why they had* bcei 
sent so far from home, was more cnlighf 
ened. He took an interest in these Dumas 
that follo.yed each other so rapidly and h 
learned to^lisbdicve the faille promises c 
the man lie had fonii(irl 3 ' revered as a god 
The harsh repression exercised onThos 
who had been compromised in Februar 
I0TJ5—tile trl’aelierous denunciations,—th 
•imprisontnents in the fortress Peter an 
Paul, and nn the Jiorrible dungeons ( 
Schlusselboiirg, the <leportati«ns^to Siberii 
and the cruM treatment of the exiles (^spi 
tially of tht womens duriiTg their sever 
journey, by a .s<jldiery chosen^from th 
most brufal and detested classes,—all thi 
at lastKipened the eyes of the peasant. 

The students gradually found thei 
wotk easier, and understood that the. en 
was nearer. I'inallv, in this present wai 
llic soldiers seeing th<it they were led t 
slaughter without proper arms or ammt 
nition, did their duty bravely, but durin 
the forced inaction in the tranches, • in th 
discussions wiicre the more educated couL 
tcaclii tlic ignorant, alt these classc 
thrown together, rcsylved to crush, one 
and for all, this oppression, • 

Wiiile they were fighting in the froze 
marshes of Poland, ill-fed and ill-equippec 
a catcless Tsar and a mad "Tsarina a 
Petrograd let matters slip into the hand 
of those who |only desired the triumph c 
Germany. The Tsarina faithful to 
traditions of the Russian empresses, gav 
herself up in every way to the infamou 
influence of Rasputin, This is the mos 
hideous page in Russian history, Keligu? 
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and morality were alike involved in the 
scandnl, Joined to a shapeful political 
policy. It brought about tile end. 

Tuc Russian 5 x'oj)le in sheer disgust at 
the state of affairs and weary of suflering, 
united at last In the sentiment of their 
rights and a consciousness of their .legiti¬ 
mate ambitious, rose all together and 
drove out the puppets who bad too long 
abused their i)owcr to the detriment of 
their subjects. They were sent in .their 
turn to Siberia—the rulers for whom so 
many wretches had died in putrid jails, 
deadl^^ mines, and icy stepj)es. 

Delivered at last from her tyrants, 
Russia seemed to be about to breathe free¬ 
ly and t(r turn to all that is noble and 
good. But the evil was still too decfdy 
rooted to be so cjuickl 3 ' cured. Revolutions 
that are to lorm a new nation, do not take 
place in one day. 

What is now happening in Russia, is 
exactly what happened in France at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Russian 
revolutionaries^ have often said \o me : ‘*0 
your revolution was nothing; i/ait for 
oursT*' 

They were wrong, the two are alike. 
The foundingt-of the Duma, -the various 
difficulties it passed through before being 
definitely estaljlished, pre an exact repeti¬ 
tion of t\ie ‘-Assemble Constitiiante.** I 
believe, the same words were pronounced 
there in 1900. •'When the guards attempt¬ 
ed to turn the members of the Duma out of 
the ])alace Tauridc, where a sitting was 
being held, the latter rcjdied—“\Xe arc 
here by the will of the people, we can only 
be turned out by force of arms.^' 

The taking of the Bastille ? Look at the 
capture of the fortress Peter and 
of the sinister dungeons of Schlusscibourg, 
worse tlmvi any Bastille in the world, and 
only to be compared to the cells of the 
Spanish inquisition. Tbd* reign of terror 
that now holds vway in Russia is tfiut of 
Robespierfe in France, The sack of towns 
and castles—thej" arc common to both re¬ 
volutions. Perhaps—who knows—the 

Guillotine will finally be set up in the land 
•of the Tsafs. The Russian people ^have 
suffered longer than the Freficli, their ven¬ 
geance will be longer and mor^e torriljdl/ 

, ^Therc is, however, one evil in Russia 
from which we were spared. The mep of 
the French revolution, whatever their 
mistakes, always had at the bottom of 
their heartsrthe purest patriotism and the 
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most ' ardjiiit love of their country 
They dcsirjcl a France great and respectei 
both at liomc and abroad. Whilst th 
emigres ajid the dying monarchy wer 
appealing lo the foreigner to come to thei 
help, the revolutionaries decreed an appea 
io arms in these simple words—T/i 
country is in rJunf^cn Men of all ages an< 
ranks hastened to enroll themselves unde 
the flag. The impulse was suDjf'rb 
enthusiasm magnificent. The .\utrseillais 
in ajl its first freshness electrified th 
crowds, and ill dressed,*'ill-fed .and- slier, 
less they .went to battle to defend th 
France that Bonaparte was soon ti 
raise to^ glory before the i^yes, c 
an astonished world. These men more 
over interested thcmselycs in science. Ko 
thing was indifferent to them. They sc 
the finances right, establislied the metri 
S3"stent and reached the greatest intellct 
tual heights. How did all tliis go on at tli 
same time, and yet succeed ? Because Franc 
through all the centuries, has remain 
cd one. There has been no foreign imprint 
The genius of the race has reni'ained iiitac 
throughout the ages. In Russia, on th 
contrary, the nation is composed ofliete 
rogeneous ckincnts. very often little filte( 
to understan\J^:<«tfj:ch other. The t^Taniy 
that weighed #upon the people, naturall; 
made them confound Tsarism with thci 
country itself. It.is for this reaspn, tha 
in this va.st land*'' patv^oUs^: has neve 
shone with so bright a * 

The will of Peter the GrcaJ^ bjough 
his people under* thif yokc'of GerSfany. 1 
has had the most fatal iesults''on thi 
nation, forcibly brought‘^together by th 
chances of conquest, and passively submil 
ted to the most autocratic govcrnipent tli 
world has ever see'u. Although the Rus 
sian is brutal, lie has no strength of chara( 
ter and no constancy in his ideas. H 
can act on impulsci but it does not Iasi 
He needs a master, but does he know ho^; 
t6’ choose one ? Does there exist a ma 
who can save Russia, and who will be^abl 
io snatch her from the claws of Germany 
She has need of the man v;ho regenerate 
France, and wha seems to have‘foresee; 
^ the present events, withyiiis t'^gle glanc^( 
* Only a man of that calfbre could restor 
the “morale” of the Russian people’, an 
give force and greatness to the countr 3 
We can only desire him for this unhapp 
people, who have betrayed apd abandone 
the noble cause. Perhaps, howeSrerj the 
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are n'ot entirely responaiER**. ISTho^ Lave has ever xnulerfctotM them or been able t.o 
sufierc;;! so much for cciilnry, J^nd no one pvL them anv lastin‘>'liclp.,' 

• '* I’KAIMli^A ClIAI'IUIUKI. 


THE TRAJ)1* IN VICE 
CAUSl’S AND 


N owhere arc the evils of economi;.' and 
social settlemcul more <^larin*^ in the 
k e*ouniry than*in the vSocial liliemiiuena 
hi prostitution and trailic in miiior prls of * 
(Hir urban lile. Nowhere e-ls*' is there ^mani¬ 
fest .siieji a disparity I)et\\eiP^ old con¬ 
ditions and n(‘vv, b\it nowhere aj^ain is a 
shrinhini^ aceeptaiEceof tlie social situation 
as ‘inevitahle/ as *an e^jLitcc>me of human 
nature’ more calculated to retard f«)eial 
advancement than here. The evil is plariii- 
ingly inert'asiuj;' ruid there is no cry for 
remedy lor ^\hat is eoneieved to be ‘a 
settled laet’ \ii liiiinan and social psyclm- 
And yt'l in Indian urban life the evil 
is aFSoe'iaA{l with certain nnmitnral 
eennomie and socirtl eoiiditipr.s and 
circumstances, and their removal in a 
sclicme of well-eonveived anel boldly exe¬ 
cuted civic and socifW t:nterprise will 
imjily a control and cveij ai^ arrest of the 
evil. 

The statistics of prostitution of our two 
main edties *a«id Bombay are 

really app■ai’K’^e^ Tito total * uunihcr of 
jirnstitutoj^ in Caicuttri* and suburbs is 
10,000. ^Ainoa^^ wonft n *ajj;cd 20 to TO, 
one in every twelve is a woman of ill fame. 
No figures can ]^l een for the female ser¬ 
vants and coOks who lead ?in immoral 
hte, tboujj^li their number is known to be 
not inconsiderable. It should be adtled 
that no less than 1 .OOu girls under 10 
ygars of age are dependent on prtislilutes, 
and. they n/c, to hv* assumed as being 
brought up fo the life of shame. lt> shonlil 
xilso be pointed out that the majority *of 
these girls are not the chiidi'en of the 
women with whom they Eve but havti 
been piychasedor deluded by these latter. 
The houses of* ill-fame 'are^ managed by 
vvomcn whc'havy agents in difterent dis-^ 
tricts who'furnisp them with fresh victims.* 
These girls are given separate rooms for 
which they pay •exhorbitant rents, and 
from little advances of money, food, 
clothing or prnaments the nianager and 
"his p7 ociirers come to obtrude like octo- 
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pusCjS their snekered limh.s slowly and 
surely ftjr the regulation oi the details of 
their lil'e from whicli there is no ese.ape. 
This is t^pecially true of ilu* lower e]ri,ss ol 
■women who live In /u/sD’s, paying rents 
or yielding a net piidit to their keepers. 
Iti this tiansaeli()u thcjc are all the eharac- 
teristic el.'K-'.ses, the capitalist itv land-Icud, 
tlie labonrer who is paid in aiiva.nee <>r 
gets wages, and Die exploiting middle¬ 
man fii* l>roeiirer. Tint vvhal are ])nn;]iased 
or sold are not gotsds and wa.ns, but the 
souls ol <»iir peop!'.*, <ind iin ir Ixxlies which 
arc exhibitefl in the streets as goods in 
the markt^ place. And wh#:n ome in tlie 
niarket.|i)laee thev will always lie there. 
Unemployment and starvation will«?mnr; 
but this niaiket, tliis exeliatiee and this 
Irafhe in minor girls are ^,ti1i growing in 
.the cities of Calcutta and Itomiiay. In 
B^mha}^ the,spread yf venereal diseases is 
alarming. In Calcutta al:^ the danger 
is not kss. ^fhe number <,f stiil-lnrtlis 1,101 
rfir one out of every 1? iiirtlm is very High, 
tli'dinarily in wtsiern countries jind<.i.r tiiC 
prev.ailing conditions of doniesiie lile rind 
ot mar;*iage, such an excess of stilhhirlhs 
wanild lead to a suspicion of a widespread 
syphilitic \aint among the peofjlo ; and 
this is the conclusion which has found 
favour wjth one sanjtary authority. ^ But 
in,India under the conditions of infant 
marriage and rej)eated laetation-and child' 
birtlis in eondiliiujs ofrelatiye immaturily, 
this rate of slilld^ritlis cannot be accepted 
as ejftalilisliing tlie taintom (juestion until 
and unless direct cvideiiees are tintheoming 
from medical investigations ami hospital 
records. In this connection some light 
may be throxvn b}' the relative ratc.s of 
admission to militaiw bospiteds of Indiaifc 
and British scUdiers xespcctively R>r treat¬ 
ment for 'tlgj venerea.I diseases. \'e?iercal 
diseases are xiearly E to 10 tiim.s as preva-^ 
lent among European as among nafive 
troops.* 

* Vide Imperial Gazatteer, cli-gitf'^O!! the Army, ^ 
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In there were [)atients 

rcated for vcMiein*'.] diseases in 11)1 I ; 71 ,U32 
\ 1915 ; and 77,99S in 1910 j of wlioin 
0,575, 11*,0 1-S ;i/.id IS, 1-59 atteuflcd the 
^aleiitta institutions melndinf^ the \V>Iuii- 
ary X'enereal Hospital, Aliporc, find 


.3,100, 50,3X1-, and 59, 
[1 the mntassil hospil.iis 
t is iinjjossihle to say 


539 were t?;cate<l 
and dispensaries, 
whelhei' the in- 


reased allendaiiee is due to 


iiierensc 


ri the number (T venereal patients in. the 
)rovince or to ;.p'eader readiness in coming 
or treatment to ihe public hospii.-ils. 
lut y?ere is sotnv reason to believe (bat 


enereal diseases are o;i 


Uie increase. 


riiey are naturally ni v.t prevalent in larj^e 
ities and\owns, aiul in nral areas tliev 
ire more prevalent in tlio-e places which 
ire in most tVeejnent eonnnuniealion with 
lie towns.And vet it is not the Indian 


‘ities which onubt to be l)!aine\l csi'ceially 
or the social evil. The number ot ])rosti- 
utes in Calcutta isKbOtX), This, indeed, 
loes not compare uiif'avoiirabiy with the 
LIuroi)caii citi^'sn 


l)ttrity and 'chastity. In Calcutta the 
analysis oft the population throws* great 
light on tint social problem. 

Thooiiost noticeable feature of the popu- 
laUion of^Cdlcutta is the large proportion 
of the immigrants. Calcutta is t-hc birth¬ 
place of only three-tenths of its residents, 
and one-tenth come from places in the 
3I-Farganas. A special rctnrn f)rcpared 
ot tlie ages and occuiiations of t 4 ’*'e*.*L>’-srx. 
large vind representative castes aniong 
the hiimigraut popnlaUon yields some 
interesting* ial'ormatioii bearing oa this 
([iiestion. *Tlu* aggregate number dealt 
witli i'' 299,(KK), ami of the districts from 
which liie_> arc drawn 9 are in Heiig d, 9 
in Bih.ar and Orissa, t in the United J*ro- 
vinees, and 2 in Kajputana. The figures 
are to be taken astyiheal of the immigrant 
pojnfiation. There are only 2 female to 
every 5 male immigrants : over two- 
thirds of the latter are actual workers, 
but only oiie-lniirtli of the- females are 
actually engaged in any oeeu[)atVon. 
Prostitutes alone account for one-fourtn 


N’umlier 

Cities. Total ik)))u1ation. of 

Prostitucs. 

Nevv-Vork ' f,014,900 40,000 

Berlin 2,03.3,000 40,000 

Paris 2,7F4 ,oO() ' 50,000' 

Uondoir " f,051-,O0t) 90,000 

, Calcutta .. 1,0 K!,3tH> 10,001) 

But the fact that some big western 
rities arc in a worse condition docs not 
make our moral condition enviable or 
lesinablc. We ought to analyse the causes 
of prostitution in the city as ii means of 
aiial 3 'sing how the evil can be met. The 
real cause of prostitgtioa lies npt in the 
girls who fall I)ut in the economic ajjd 
social conditions which make the fall casv. 
In the mills wpmen work long hours for 
small wages and in the company of lewd 
men, who live ft:wa_v from their faipilies 
in a bad enviia>ninent ; they aiv lured to 
vice by .the lack ol monc 3 ’’ or t!ic de.sire 
for mouc 3 ’'. Wltcre homes are distracted 
by wants and give no cnjo 3 MUent, aiid 
eirccts are ‘the onh” refuge, whcrcr the 
social system encourages only an one-sided 
morality and education fails to cope wdth 
the demands of human nature, distress 
anci temptation are grave menaces to 

* Trieimial Ko{/i>rf on Worlcirig of Hospitals 
and Dispensaries,; 1014, lUU", lUlO, by Surj^eon- 
Gencral W, R, y4 wards. 


of tiie female workers, and their number 
is equal to one-seventh of the women of 
adult age. Altogether only 15 ]).e. of 
both sexes are uiulcr 15 3 'ears. Half the 
women and thirds of the men are 

adults, /.e., aged 15 to 40 : at this age- 
period there are three males to every 
female.* 

Among sonic immigraY;g-'the /lispropor- 
tion between the sexes ^Ts^ery great. 
Thus among Lliq lUiaiidait ivnnlier 

9,7X0, the iiiimlier * ot females 
iniilvs is as follows : — 

All ages. 1 5 to 20. 20 to *4y. 40 and over. 

31 22 21- 37 

Thus between 15 to 40 there i's nearly 
1 female per cver 3 ' 20 males. Among Hindu 
immigrants there are only 2 women to every 
-1- men, while among tliQ iVluhainmt;dan 
immigrants there is onl 3 ' one woman to 
every 5 men. It is this lack of woinen in 
adult age that bears a great responsiUility 
jor prostitution.t 

+ O'M.'iUev—Census >i'the City of C.nlcutln, lUtl. 

t Tliis ilispuril .r in the nunn ers oLthc iwo sexws 
‘shnulJ not monopolise tljc secivloiiisls* attention, as 
in lact it lins not. Kven il the lUusin^r conditions in 
our cities were of an ideal character and all wtjrkers , 
were in a pecuniary pejsilion to ’ive with their fami¬ 
lies, the married men with their wives and the mar¬ 
ried w'oinen with their liusbauds, the situation would 
improve but partially. The sociohrgist would still 
have to consider the case of the childless'’wi((ow9 of 
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liiiiployincnt and service ’ rfsttraiL’t iiieii 
from I^erv^^al ami from India ^av^crallv but 
they cannot come willi ilioir f.^milics, fo,r 
there is a chronic' hoime-fainiiie in Calcutta. 
The \vorl«iien,'who form ubotA. ,75 p.*c. 
oi IJv population, C'ui ' afford l>nt siriR^lc 
rooms.in•slums and Chawls where tliev eat 
and sleep and propaj^ate ; while the lower 
hiiddle classes live in messes or partitioned 
utiusu, ajyl do not ordinarily' hrinpr their 
faniilies witii thdm. I'lie class of population 
which brings its \Y()nicn-h)lk to Calcutta 
is ♦icttthi^f in Uie suburbs, ’ and *not in the 
•cOiitre ot CaRutta ; in the centre we tctid 
to have a ])opulation of single men, •f>f the 
cver-i(ier-.‘asin:jr crowd oi laboiMors and 
traders who visit Calcutta only tem¬ 
porarily. The increase of population from 
IPOl-lPl I in Mnniektolrf, (h'lnlcn Reach, 
•and Cossipore-Cini pur amounted to 32*t)00 
males Tuid 20.tKJO females h^^iires-whicli 
contrast strongly with those for Calcutta, 
where the increase was 2»sA)i>o males and 
only* l-,300 Ichialcs. 

It is clcar^t luit the drill of an unstable 
and temporarv lloatiiiix fiof^ulation to the 
city for employment and tor set rice when 
the families are kft in their native villages 


bears responsibility lor the striking dis- 
prt>portioii between tlff^ ^exes and for 
prostitution, 'Ibis dispru'iLy-between the 
])roportion of the sews in the total popu¬ 
lation ot •C.il^'utt i b.'iS, bfen marked ever 
since eonsuji itions bave been under¬ 
taken. 

lixeess ol males 
as compared 
with Females, 
l.si times. 
1.7T 
1.83 
1.01 
1.07 
2 11 



AMiles. Females 


1872 

187G 

1881 

1801 

1001 


i} 

t * 
*♦ 


T07,712 ^22r),2(i7 
HSS,70(> 223,018 
303,433 213,83-1 I 
447.1 ti2 233,14:;! 

3G2,30G ' 283,200 
ItJll' G07,(>71- J8S.30W 

^—. -A- - - _ . — 

The above show the numlier of nmles ty 
be more than twice the numVjcr of Icmalos 
and This excess is steadily inereasinj^ 
from year to 3'car. Another peculiar 
nottecabje fealitre is the lar^e lloutinfr 
lnijuiUaion in lhe| eitv. ' In Jiis report for 
lOOG, the Jlealtl^ Olhcer observed that 

iiiarrt.'uic.'iblc aj^c, in niiiiJ tliat these \v(juh*u 

uo hot ccasc l)e buu^au as as thev liwonie 

willows. A very^ Iarj,o; pioporti'Hi o* pn)stitutt*s ami 
f>Nnai(l.scrvatUs ami fcniah* in CuU'tiOa ate 

ptisi/ii-i of tliij —-IM , -V. K 

* Ml ^Koinp**-'" kt OiH'j I’.iuc' l.n’J. 


aftt;r makiuf^ consiacrable allowances for 
defective re^isj^ratioti ot biTth.s, it would 
ap])ear fliat w'e have an unnjYtural 
decrease, and that the population is main¬ 
tained and increased by \vlu)Ici^lilc immigra- 
lion from rum! f//snve/s.'^ ’Rural standards 
and ideals, coninniual ethics and religion 
arc tiirown to the winds when a drifting, 
floating population is face to face with 
vice and tem[)tatiou in the shuns of' a 
eosm«o()()litan eit\% and the broken home¬ 
steads in our ileserted villages have their 
obverse^in the crowded brothels of our 
uiielean cities. , •* 

' In 15oniI)ay als-> tiie general proportion 
of females to 1,000 males is steadily 
decreasing with their attendant evils of 
the disinlegrati(m of the henno, vice and 
prostitution. 

, .Vroportion ofl'emalcsto 

" 1 ()00 males. • 


1872 

G43 

is^l 

G()4 

l8Pi 

:>sr» 

liH^ 

^ 017 

lifOG 

393 

IPll 

3,G2 


la towns iji Ihiglaii I, at the age 13 to 
20 there aie 107 females to lOO males. 
Vemales uhgr.ite to towns as tloinestie 
seA'anfs, leaving th^hr br<»thcrs behind 
them. ^ lieUween t he ages fo 43 the 
excess of females isgraduiillv diminished 
and the pr<^portion is very nearly^the 
same. In Calentia as we h.ive r^cn there 
are only 4 7 females to every lOO males. 

We siiould als(- remember that in India, 
and cspeciAlly in IWngal, the domestic 
feelings .and sentiments arc peculftirly 
strong. lEimily alfecti/ii and infant 
marriage* are pt-tAiL factors in bur 
donicstie life, and no eoiidilion^has been 
so unnatural, depressing and de-humanis- 
ing as has been brought aboiU in Calcutta 
by poverty and house-fanzine among the 
labou1*ing and middle classes who arc 
Unis compelled to livr single li\;es in the 
artificial city environment with so many 
pleasures to tempt, and little of the 
toud;,with nature and eouimunyl morality , 
to protect. Urostitulion is a reaction 
against .this unnatural situation. .A^)arl 
from these thb homing efiudttions havt 
their inlluence on moral-. F. Hirsdi 
(observes : 

lov’iL'CJg ft ha- a li.uiian lx hist 

• S. Vv 'i -.'iJ':—.\ 
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•e(Hiiivtijoi!. tor hvujily .'ukI mcnltil ‘.VL-lfare of llie 
tunily ; t j*> tiu* pun iimsiic for a wcll rr^rlritnl 
'auuly Pf-, ati«i for the roririnfi of*the cliiidron to l)e 
iiiord isieii nii'I woiiien. The impr<»priLties resulting 
n)in llie of insuhieieut dwellings are 

aniinu-r.'ible, and eon litioti is ;ni incxlirmstihle 
lounV <d ennu', iitioji and vice i;feverv kind,*' 

Eribourcrs contc lo Calcutta from the 
viiiaii'('s a:i<i live witliout iainily in over- 
crowilod i)u;>tis an 1 chrtwJs in rooms, 
Jark, anti "loom}', without comfort 

ami attn'.ctivciicss. Such conditions 
clcstrciy alcrtnes;; of attention, deaden and 
sttipifv the intellif^c!icc ; tlicy substitute 
intense for mild pleasures, .and produce a 
cravini^ for unnatural excitement. They 
seek rc[np;e in tinwholesoiue recreation, in 
wine or women. And the dram-shoj) or 
brothel ;vro ]>]aec's wliere there are also 
light ami gaitty, ^vhere tht're are comrades 
and other topics ot conversation than the 
perpetual heaxy cares <d' life, ami above, 
for a I'ttle money the^" may ])rocurt‘ there 
the tnenns of forgetting for the moment 
in drink and passion the miseries id life. 
The S(piai''r and the dirt promote tlie 
impulses oi mora.I uncleanlines^s bn the one 
I: lu-l' nd on tae other malnutrition and 
innutrition adth the conseijtient nervous 
fispression are a])t to he followed by 
reactionarv organic excesses and diminu¬ 
tion of iuhiliiting pf>\ver and such moral 
dcgradc.tion can (nify bo prevented by 
belter conditic-ns of bousing and labour, 
hc.'fltiiy rcciaa^ions, atid greater opportu- 
niti^i^s by a more humane and ccpiiLablc 
treatment ol these classes in accordance 
to the dcmamls ol social justice. 

The wliolc jiroblcin ot social hygiene is 
indisscdubly mixed up in this country with 
the jirolilcms of poverty, ol the revival of 
the village, id the^ reorganisation of 
our iiuinstrial and* sveial system and 
of the ciinditions ol’ employment of our 
girls. A working class that maintains 
infant marriage, that cat.'; and sleeps and 
propagates llie shuns where the 

opportunity for brutal and bestial life is 
constant; a poor ?ni<](llc-class that has 
to subsist with low salaries in a city 
where high rents compel it to live in 
messes and Hats far away fron 7 the 
the cheeks and influences of family and 
communal life and traditions ; tjie total 
ilependence of the woman fot^livelihood on 
her husband’s (.'arnings, and the social and 
rit)mcstic otmditions that make hcrindeptn- 
lenl living on her owii eariiing.s impossi- 
}ie ; a helpless widowhood that is no 


longer, ahh to subsist by domestic arts 
and is left, disattached or unattached* 
owing to .the disintegration of family 
ties apd communal bonds, the lapse of the 
older customary rights of strecd/h'in which 
used to'serve as an insurance, agajnst 
dcstitutioti and contumely ; the system 
of employment ol female labour in o-ur jute 
and cotton mills tinder bud conditions 

and in a bad environment ; the 

poveyty and stress rendered more acute 

by a social ethics, which has not as yet 

been able to adapt itseh to iicw cconotuic 

conditions ; tlie want of adaptation of the 

regulations of our sexual code to tlie ne-w 

conditions of mixed labour in our centres 
• * » 

of industry among the lalioiiring classes, 
as well as to the demands of a freer inter¬ 
course between man and woman among 
our niiildlc classes which modern social 
conditions imply—tiie solution of such 
eeoTHimic and social problems must precede 
all attempts to solve the insistent i>n>b- 
Icms of social hygiene and social parity 
in our cities. 

In ancient India llie modern Ivnropeaii 
methods ot “regulalion’b were operative. 
There were licensing, taxation, as well 
as segregation of fallen women. livery 
public wom^^i •'(•''upa-jiva) paid every 
mouth twice ^he amount of a day’s earn¬ 
ing. The Superintendent (Ganikadhyaksha) 
determined their efirning.s, inheritance, 
income, expendiliu'c am-^ntfire earnings. 
Extravagant expenditureSf^^VS iiciialiscd. 
Every public woman snpfdicd * \forijialioi] 
to the Superintendent as to'thb. amount 
of her daily fees (bhoga), her imbjmc and 
the name of her paraniom. When a pros¬ 
titute agiiinst her will or a’minor girl was 
outraged, heavy penalty was imposed. 
Public women could gain their freedom l)y 
paying a ransom ; when they lost their 
beauty or became old they could be 
appointed as nurse;: (matrika) or in the 
store-lvouse or kitchen of the ‘royal house¬ 
hold. Medical inspection was not thought 
of, as the curse which is imported from the 
. West where it is an universal and relent- 
less scourge has been unknown. This was 
perhaps introduced into India during the 
lOLh century 'as the fiifst mention of'll 
occurs in the Bhiihapr/ikt^sn^ which speaks 
of the taint as coming through the 
Europiaus, especially the Portuguese. 

* This factor i‘c(|t»irefl a more than casual men 
tioii.—Ed., M. A'. 
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In -the continent the ^confcfovcjey as 
regards the social morality', h^,gienc and 
expediency of regulation had Jong been 
settled rind the sy^stein of rcginatiop has 
been accepted a-s an integral plirt of l&e 
sociah economy and hygiene. In Great 
Britain there have been alterations of 
policy and recently after tlie repeal of the 
licensing provisions under the Contagious 

there has been afresh agita- 
tioiiMn militaristie camps in ISnghuui as 
well as in India to rc-introduce the reg^ula- 
Giin the intercTsts of the hvalth ^and 
]»hysif|tic f>f the army. The general (incstion 
of Sta te revenues oi’the licensing of. vice, 
and . pa^ssion as well tlic taxation of the 
earnings and ])rofits of unsocial and anti¬ 
social trades and vocations and services 
cleYelf)ping from a morc.or less universal 
system of excise, gambling, racing, •and 
lottery to stock-^olibing and pt;miiiim 
bonds of miinici[)alities and nations of 
which the yognlalion and profits of sexual 
vice* are a special ease, is one which we 
cannot stop to cotisitler here. 

The registration system has proved its 
failure mainly for two reasons. , First, it 
lias mitigated or sought to remove the 
physicdogical ])enalty attached to profli¬ 
gacy. The interference-^\^ ith the natural 
punishment which does woi.>work at the 
root causes may be a powerful incentive 
to vice.. Secondly, an jnhercnlly unjust 
and ontragetiLi^ ^'.fle-sitlcfl social ethics and 
legislation^^, ""‘tich discriminates against 
the feyiak^rostitntc, with virtual immu¬ 
nity for ^rclic nufle cad\‘t *who lives upon 
her cariAngs, and comfilete immunity for 
the male prostitute, equally guilty and 
unclean, which' shuts one door and leaves 
another door open in the arrangements 
for inspection and registration is bound 
to be futile so far as social health and 
^lean living are concerned. 

On the oth^r Jiand, leave the unfor¬ 
tunates to drift and shift as cast*aways 
in the muddy waters .would be criminal 
on tile jiart of a society, which by its male 
code of ethics and social justice, as well* 
a»bj its deniahof economic status and of 
independent and honourable subsistence 
(IVives mult'fudcs^ of women to trade on 
the only ^apital( they possess, and thus 
make them succumb to the demands of 
the tyrant’s passions; for, except in 
abnormal or m*orbid cases there is no 
woman in hei; natural and normal condi- 
'tion t«t would shudder at the thought of 


the outrage on her body and mind whicii 
thes'e conditio^is inqily. Erothcl-kecpcrs 
and procurers should be penalised, and all 
the linljs of the dark chum booked. '^The 
recent prosecutions in Calcutta have 
served their purpose ^vell. Hut the 
attempt at the regulalion of the vice and 
its evils while it should be in the direction 
of segregation, penalising of keepers of 
houses, landlords, middlemen and procu¬ 
rers, should never go l)e 3 U)nd the limits 
demanded b 3 '' the inviolable sacredness* of 
the body or person as the shrine c»f the 
spirit in woman and man alike. Iiu»kani- 
ty is brutalised and besli ilised by all 
outrages on the person. 

The remedies must be sought ‘in other 
directions. I'liese shouhl be at once reme¬ 
dial and jireventivc and lie directed to the 
removal of ro(3t censes (^f tlie social evil. 
We IviMV already indicated a low of .these 
originating conditions. ^ They are the dis¬ 
parity between the proportion of the sexes 
in certain aggregations of population, had 
housing fipndilions in diri^, s(|ualor and 
destitutmn, the excessive w-ork and nerv¬ 
ous depression in conditions of life ItHtlTf 
factory and the dc-natured city, with ilu 
eonse(|ueat organic reaction ifind excesses 
•the creation of an unattached or a dis 
attached woiuanhood or widowhood with¬ 
out a healthy and secure siJitsii^ence, tht 
flauntijig 1‘vidences of the contrasi 
between immoral prospefity and Iqu 
•wages as well as irregular ein[)U)ymellt o 
domestic servants and work women, un 
favourable labour conditions of women, a: 
well as of mixed labour generally, and tin 
social injustice involved in making, tin 
descent erisy and the return diflicult foi 
women uyder a social code in which Uieii 
honour can more easily be ruined or tarn 
ished than that of men and sometime! 
woman’s dishonour counts «ven for nian’i 
honoui’. • 

TUe economic and soci^il circumstancci 
implied above have to be replaced in th* 
cities of the lulure in order tlmt soda 
purity may be maintained. For example 
in Calcutta and the Indian cities general!; 
the cfceess of males (jver females with it 
consequencesr^(iuires industrial rc-arrangi 
mcift, and n^unicipal administration* an 
enterprise in the opening out of new career 
of jindejiendent or subsidiary character a 
well as domestic service, handicrafts aui 
home industries which will attract a regt 
lar flow of woman labour, fro\i the eour 

\ 
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ry di.sJricfs and thus rostotv the hrtlanee 
rta sinoje nu*n. Tail'iiuis^, 

nilliiu-ry, dress-iuakiim, l)at'k<*t-inrikiiie, 
[lun-Iry, niidwifeyy and nursin^^, ]iouliry- 
:cepinj.;, ve^olanlc ^.ardenin.^, ruid dairyin^j 
[1 the near futi.iv, the wiried houschnid 
Tts anfl iiuliistri' S and rdl oUrt lornis id 


lunian labour will naturally draw J>uls 
ind women from vill;i;^cs which will 
orrcct tlie present dis|)arity. 

The develojjnient ot tlu' variety ot 
voman’s oceni>ations in the cities must 
lIso be accompanied by improvements in 
Lj^ricnlture an 1 arts and emits which will 
dso react on the eonditions oi man*Ia])our 


n villages and jircvent wholesrde immi^ra- 
ion Iron?'rural districts. The daii^^erlics 
£ss in the relative increase <jl the nrb.in 


►opidytion tliau in the i^^norance and 
mistakes of those who natur.allv belong 
o the land and the home industry, i)'*eause 
if hereditary training;, inheritance as well 
s personal adaptability^ and who inipfrate 
0 cities because of inisunderstaiKiing, 
Iclusions and ‘aain hopes or tlie absence 
if that decree td' elheienov and enjoyment 
'bjctT^IeiUilie ar^rieidturc and handicrafts, 
o-oporativc ihethods and improved ednea- 
ion might easily afford in eonuiry life, 
'he error is more a))p irent in tlie ease ot 
voman labour, esj>ecially ol domestic 
ervants w]K)%vngrate to cities, who have 
o place tV) sleep cxccjiL in the so 

all i)f ofjporLunitics for immoral life, who 
,aVc-“'o friends or guardians to watch and 
vani wlicn they' are in danger, but wliosc 
pctirc and honourable livelihood can easily 
ic afforded l)y domestic and agricultural 
lursuits in the village.'^ * 

As long as this disparity' remains, and 
he hereditary pedygamousor prondscuous 
istiiiets of the male, universal in every 
oeicty, a -survival of the old polygamy 
.nd promiscuity, are not eradicated by 
ducation and domestic ivistitutions and 


norality, it will *'e futile to expect that 
he social evil will cease and an artilieial 


• As tiic inlifihitants (d Calcutta woulJ rontiiitie 
0 rcijuin* luaid-seivanls even after renditions had 
•Jen improved iK villaj'o*? in tlic direction pointed out, 
ridows—the majority being oompauttively young— 
:ou1d continue to migrate from the rural parts >t<» 
lie city. It is the duty of the municipal and police 
pthoritics and «>f private philanthropic bodies to 
rnvidc cheap and sanitary abodes under syinpathelic 
nd respectable supervi<^ion. in gfjod snrroimdings 
nd a healthy mornl ntn.o'jdiere. 11 is nc»l al ail 
iipossible 1o pi ovidc Mivh d .v» Ut'^gs CYi n «in a bu M 
esF basis —Ed ,•>»/. 


arrest or .-epression in the absence of 
remedial rdeasurcs may be aceompanied 
by clandestine indulgences wbicJi will 
poison social and domestic morals. 

■Much remains to he done here within 
tlicse limits. In Calcutta the poH''}'’ at 
present adoptetl ot eloaring all diso.rderly 
iiouses from streets declared main 
Iboroughfares, altliough primarily not one 
of allocation, would ullinuitelirrtcAu To 
the eslalflishmeut ot a fixed and dctlnitc 
(piartcr in which disordcTly houses will 
l>e situated. JUit no clear and wcll i-cfined 
policy is sy'stematically followed in the 
direction of segregation, 'i'iicre is no con¬ 
trol also Qt the trailic in minor girls who 
arc made to prostitute themselves even 
from such early age as Nor 10, no jjcnali- 
satioa of the male cadet who lives on the 
iiieoiVic and fall of the women. Even 
stri*et solicitation is not suiticicntly penal¬ 
ised. In 1910 soventeeu women were 


apprehended for soliciting in Uie streets, 
one woman was prosecuted 39 times, and 
six others 3N, L‘7. 20. 22 and IS times 

respee Lively. The avera gc se'n t cnee i m- 
pused on these woinen was a fine tjf Rs. r> 
or N days’ imprisoanicnt. The necessity 
for deaJing with this evil in a more ajipro- 
priatc way is strik-ingly emphasised I)v 
tiic ligurcs. Tile present sentences act in 
no way as a deterrent. 

Such remedial measures will have also 
to be supplcniented"'l»y po.vj^vevdueational 
and mural agencies, the pitrlVv-of life and 
uplift of sexual morality in niMna^well 
as women, and puy^'iologiCal cdiii itiou of 
the young in the home, pure ami wdiolc- 
s(>nic recreations and pleasure, the raising 
of standard of wages and betVerment of the 
conditions of labour of women, the endow- 
ineut and insurance by society for mater¬ 
nity and orphanhood. 

Above all, it is only the balm of social 
sympathy which can heal the ulcer of 
wonian’^ dishonour and iiiisfArtune. No 
society-’ CcLU be said to discharge its 
primary responsibility to iinniauity which 
floes not provide for the restoration to 
their due status and natniral place the 
victims of an unnatural social arrange¬ 


ment, whicii claims ^its hceatoinhs 
by thousands. Matcrility homes and 
hostels, widow’s shelters and refuges, rc- 
forniatories for minor gills conducted by 
municipalities and private social missions 
or cbaiity organisations and all other 
methods,cducati<m;d and industrial, \ Inch 
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lave Ijeen adopted so suvccssfullylhy tlic 
ialvation Arm\^ will he proteoLin}? wia^s 
IS it were liy .wliieli the Mothi'.'i' Society 
vill gather unto her bosom the unhapyy 
ind sorrcAviug" brood oj'licr wcAmded and 


nt)3 

V 

nfili^'ated ehildrcn, rind liiijc them Irctjn 
shame and pcr#;ecutioM, 

KAUI!AKAMAn AlTKUKK 1J2 H . 

• Lecturer in IUcthnnnics, 

Culcuttiit 'ulvcr^h a-, 

A ^ I 


COMJMUNT AND CRITICISM 


The Archaeological Department- 

Twi) iifitcs wliich n[)pc.iu''l \a the Mi'^lcrn l\f\ie\v 
*r Novciiujcr show tliat IheecMtitw »s jasl 
it take si>inr iiifeivjit iii tlie W’Jfkin^ the Itullaii 
,rclwieal<»tfical Ik'pMt t meat. lAtrv Inrlaia ri^iees viiu 
Ir. S. R. A. when lie sriv-^ •tiiat “It is? tlierehuo 
eee’Sbary for us Id be ncmrale in oiiv infianftituni 
icfote rgn’’ wliolesrile eoinlfinnation i*} jiuhliely 
If titMuinced/' I iiav«. sfaleheil the '»p»\vllr nnil ex- 
iaiisi<»n of t ):is dep.o t nu nt witli Iat«.-r{'-{ sin<*«‘ 

(s iey( iierution il\v thiiz-n in ltW)2 but I litni 

luit .^j;inY stateT.'ieiits m .Alt. S R. A‘s short note nre 
I' t jiecuiale. 1 hn^^ten 0) put bt‘(i>ri' ihe Imluin public 
lp‘i)y nic ilurini^ the last two 
eeaeles. 

At the 1 ime of tlic ivorp:ains.'itlon of lh'#flrpartment 
n iOO'J ith eailie coii'5iste<l of the foll'>v\in^» (AUeers ; 
Xume of Rank. <}aalilicaiions. |uii'i(li«:tii)n. 

Ilf oiliccr. 

Ih StJjierin- Ib'.'iftsm.'in anJ bottihriv Pres i- 
'ou'xns. teiident plnAoLoap^'-.T, ileiicv, Ruipuca- 

!shi>ht know- na, Central i’ro- 
» . ted^e o] hwlian 

g % 

1>. R. Afst. Si-yai. Kpinraphist, 
niiati- (ici^*fjr.'irv) flisloiian, Vi\\ 
lark'ar. • ^ » aiwl S«i»iskrtt 

g seholai. 

Koa. SupeTin- 
tcndenL 


vmets, Ni/'im's 
Doniiiiioti. 


1) 


o. 


e. Vfti- 
Kayya. 

.1. Ik 


.1- !'.• 
Tucker 

r.. 

lUocli 


Asst. Supdt. ICpi^t^‘aphist, 
Sanskrit 
schoh'o. 


Madras Presi¬ 
dency, Mysore, 
Tr.ivancore, 

Ih>. 


S 


u penn- 
Icndeiit. 


Do 

Do 


Slight know- 
IcdLje <i/ Sans- 
* krit. Kpi.i^raphy 
an<l Jkiddliist 
Art. 

Nil. 

S^anskrit, Ara- 
hy and l*er- 


Piiniab. 


X.W. Provinces. 


.\ssam, nciigal. 


sran scholar, 

l^pi^rapliist. 

Only tgjvo Indians had the honour of belonging to 
this department at the time of its re-organisation. 
One ol these, Mr. VeiikAyya, was indispensable to tlie 
dj^partmeiit because 1*0 and his a.ssist/itus w'ere the 
only people besides Dr. U. ilultzsch who had any 
knowledge of ol3 Telugu, Tamil and Canarese 
inscriptons. ^Thc other Indian held a temporary 


appoiutmenf wliicb no •loultl had been created (ot 
iiiin Ih cause he wns the sou ol Pi of. R, (1. Ithaudark.'ii 
and ha*I lieen ti.'iined liy him nud Uiueloie was able 
to stipjdemciu the w«*ik o! tiiO superinteiflltMU of the 
Bondi.ly PrcsidLiicy wliosc knowledge of the otigituil 
materials of Indian History was excceilingly meagre. 
The first Indian who w.ns adinittffl to the rank and 
])rivilcges ol the Siipcwutrndent of this de])arUnetit 
was the hit** Mr. V. Venkavva. WTicii Dr. S. Uonow. 
the (iovcrnnicnt b'pigrapinsi, ftw reasons known tc 
tile I'lods of the Indian t)Iyinpus who rule over th< 
destinies ol tins (kp irtuienl, vesigneil, Mr. Venkavyr 
w.is ap[)oinl;‘d to succeed him. The reason of Ihh 
f ivour to da^<-skinned scludar is rjlit far to seek. Mr 
Vcuk'iy'va ^was tlicn the only m«an in India whf 
could eairv on the printing of South In i^' r 1— 
cripti«‘)ns. • 

The tirst^lndian who was made a real live superin 
tcmHcnt ol this department was • Mr. Devadattf 
Jbiandfirkar. Very few jieojile know about the deter 
mined ofipositijiu to his appointment in which al 
whke members tit this dep.^rtincnt combinetl ; yet ai 
that moment most of them wctc li4 to be cvci 

hi.s pupil.'* in S^fnskiit S'dKdar.sbip and kiiowicilce o 
Indian History. Pr.d. Bliandarkt# has e.scapcm tin 
eiutcdifs ol Hjc despot who rules over the destyaics o 
Hiis departmeut. .\s an Indian and :f patriot Ik 
sliould publish the story of the struggle, his greai 
fight witj^ the Jupiter ot the department and tin 
result. 

The lustorsAof the ap[)ointmcnt of the remainin; 
Indian Superintendents Is very interesting Tin? ticx 
aj)jK)inlmenl was ohered to Jupiter’s persona 
henchman wJio had propityited liim b^' Ids prolojiget 
devotic)ii. lie superseded H Krishna S.astri, Mr 
Venkayyaks able successor in .Madras, vy^iiosc know 
ledge ol Itnlian Kpigniphv is second to none *a 
present, Pandit Da\arain SawhneV, who has beei 
rightly praised by () C. Hangolv, and a host c 
otijers. all of whuiii were his seniAns, both in servic 
and in Kiiowleilge, 

tVlicn Mr. Vogel, who w^is jLipiter’.s mainstay ii 
matters concerning Indian In.scriptions,*Coiiis am 
Arcliaeology, retired, his pUtee was given to ai 
Knglish gentleman named Harold Hargreaves, wh< 
was eimageti in imp.ivtlng ilight to thechiUJrcn livinj 
in the Tiarkness ol^he valley of the live rivers, Thi 
, gentleman’s tpi.ahlications, and Ids knrjwlejge t 
Indian classics a^d history are a profound mvster 
to us. The icasons for which he was chosen i\ 
succeed a Vogel are even now known to the Jupfte 
of the depa tment only. Tired of being the Pica 
antifpiary and impelled bv palrioiic motives thii 
self made scholar chose to Join the rcsitfvc of Indtai 
ofheers. It was then that Pandit l\ R. Sawhne] 
was thought of. Mr. R. D. Banerji, \vh\ hud profel 
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0 be a flioni in the sifics oi hU superit)rH anfi whose 
n-AliMlu l like behilviour had been tolerated too'lun^r, 
/US banished from the scene of his /aithlesg aclvitics 
s soru as an opportunity presented itself. Prof 

K. Bhandarkar joined the Education Department 
fDerjjal and Mr. Bancrji was translated to the 
kVstern Presidency" for his watit of Zoroastrian 
jyally. Mr. S. K, A. can assure himself that the 
ist two appointments were olVeied to Indians 
ccause at that time no i'lirojjcans, literaU* or llliler- 
,le, were available. The recent oppointment, that 
tf Mr. Iv. N. Dikshit, to the chair vacated by Mr. 
). U. Spooner, was one of iieeessikv. At that time 
he war Ii.ad not ended, so Ivuropeans weu* not 
A’liilable. Ih sides this tlure was that ubajuitous 
'ihari who had made himself obnoxious Iw his 
nnt)f^'al ilishiyalty (not to the fjovernnient hut to 
is imniediate superior) and tlierefore department 
obey demauili d that he should he placed under one 
vho is iiolh his junior and inferior in all respect.s. 
'his, Sir, is‘ihe history of the app«nntnient of Indians 
,s Supcrinleinleiits in Die Aichae<dogical Department. 

1 nni surjniscd t<i iiear that poor Dr. Thomas has 
leen taken lo lie the (lovernment Upij^raphist for 
ndia. He is (»nly a stop)»ap, keepiii^^ the throne 
varm Mor the chivkiii tliat is bcin^j; hatched in 
lollaiul. Mr. Krishn.a S i.stii is the Sikhniidiii of this 
viiifare. He is anotlicr stop^rap who in olhcial 
larlanee is styled “in eUarp'c of tlic curttiu duties 
if the ollicc oi the Ooveriiinenl Ppijf^rajihist for 
ndia.” In truth lit is but a reader of pn^ds. 

The work of editinj^ Asoka in.scriptiors was at 
.it ‘usted to Dr. U. HuU/.'eh of llaale before the 
var. It has now been entrusted to an Indian because 
L fJernian schijlar is no loii'^er a favoiititc and an 
iniilisU <jr Dutch >. cholnr is not available. I hope* we 
vill not live to .see the work bein); taken away from, 
he scholar in c|uestion. 

We wonder why Dr. of all poisons has been 

ommissioued iimfacturc a Ooverniiieiit Kpipfra- 

ihist, out of a raw j^raduate, either Indian or 
iuropeati: In tlic fi'Pst place, Dr. Voj^ePs (lualilication 
In in/d-jit him to he tin* retpiisite for«.^cr of an Indian 
Spi^raphistl In the Kepublic of Letters n man is 
Lidgcd by his prodiictious and not by bis skin. 

like Dr. Voxel’s Chamba Catalopue, the Catalogue 
if the Mathura Muttcuiii, but his lipi);raphieal works? 
.^e Gt)ds of Olympus, what arc you not capable of! 

Iffbr departniental reasons, uot entirely unconnec- 
ed with the shades of dark wrey, it was necessary 
o place a beardless hoy, with a thin, veneer of 
ipipraphic love over the a^xed, erudite and universally 
espected il<iskf)te Kiishna Saslri, then why was not 

I competent Kpijxraphist like Mr. I). K. Bhandarkar 
tunmissioned to’ mamifaclure one ? 1 hope Mr. 
5 . K.'A. will now ajxiec with nic^in thinking that the 
‘\rchncolt)gical DepHftinenL has worked siuce. 11)02 
with a decided leaning against Indian Workers. 

Mr. O C. Oangoly hnsi begun to take an interest 

II the woi^king of llie Arcliacological Department 
'ccently and as he is a busy lawyer 1 beleive he has 
lot had time tt> study the work of the Department 
fully. If he tykes the trouble of diving dee^)er be 
will come to the same conclusion as ‘"X.’’ Vvill Mr. 
^ango^ly enquire how much money has been jipeot 
[ly the Indian Archaeological Depi^rtmcnt since its 
reorganisation in 1002 excepting the cost ofeonserva- 
lioh of monumcnis and what Is the total output 
lif the Deparimcjii up to date ? Then he will be able 
to compare the Indian Department with the French 
L*r Dutch Coiiunissious. Ks one who derives his 


knowledge of Indo-Chinese and Javanese Archaeo¬ 
logical work, from personal contact wilh men like 
Finot or Krpm, i can assure him that the I'reuch oi 
Javanese Cotil missions arc not dumping grounds fdi 
Anglo-Iiidiau^ locapablcs hkc the Arehacologica 
Department. ^"They bring out capable hmicst scholars 
who do not work merely for the sake of their screws 
(^r to acquire sufiden fame 1 wish that Mr. Gaugoly 
had waited to compute the cost of Hie Arcliaeidogi 
cal Department iniints that for conservation a> 
compared with the output before he started tt 
eulogise the Zeus of the Indian Olynqms^* ’ 

Tlic^ f>nly man in the Indian adnduisiratios. whe 
sturlicd both shies of the ledger was Sir Harcourl 
Butler. When he proposed to abolisli this costly bul 
usdci’S dejia'tiiieiit in 11)11, stalis-tics boVll of 'Hu 
cost and tluv uutimt were compiled. Wc have soim 
vertebrate memliers in our i.egislative Councils. C.ai 
they ntit he expected to put some intcrpellaiions 
at iho next' meeting ? I am sure Lite in*iormatioi; 
would cool Mr. (iaiigolv’s artlour lur Zeus. 

1 am going to overlook llie minor points of Mr 
Oangolv’s note, is ii;.j aware of the fact that tin 
great p\rch.aeoIngical rcsohilion of 1015 was really 
a good diplomatic move on the ]>arl o! the piesen 
protecto* of tiic heml <»f the, Archaeological Depart 
meat t o white wash ;i muUttiifie of 'dns. D requires 
eareiitl and delalsed aTial_\si.s. It wdl be done if desiied 
The whitewashing was mce-^.sary to., .lo away.^witl 
the after-elVects of Sir Harcoiirt Butler’s attsick ant 
exposure. Mr. Gangoly ho[jcs that an IiuHan wd 
be appointed Govemment Kpigra])hisi. 1 want t\ 
add another adjective, 1 hope a competent Indi.ai 
will be elected and not a lauv lad with a thin glosi 
ofHpigraphv wlio vvill drown sidinlarship to shim 
suddenly as a celebrity. It will take a beginner : 
good (juartcr of a ccnto.'y to turn out the style o 
woik that a Deyadatta Bhandarkar or a Hoskoti 
Krishna Sastn can turn out and therefore the Imiiai 
Government should consider the claims of coinpcteii 
men carefully licfore the Indian ralep.iver's ban 
earned nionev is wasted on Lpigraphist that i 
man of J.P. Vogel’s calibre can 

Is Mr. (Lingoly aware that the-v.nutlior of th 
“Zoroastrian Period of^ JiuMan Histof^ ” l.as *beei 
translated to Olympus for his Zoroastr an contiec 
tions ? If anybody asks questions the ^cpa^lnlen 
will answer tlmt a post has btjn created for him oi 
account of his administrative abili/y. But the India; 
ratepayer ought to know* that his mlrninistrativ 
capacity consists of “G.arib-parwari” and he rulei 
Bihar and Orissa by means of his favourites. On 
of them received the Chauth and Sardesmukhi t 
the Archaeological inango-grovc.s (mangroves in olli 
cial returns) ot i*crsep<dit:in Pataliputra near Patini 
The second one thrives on t he p^isskkush for .shower 
ing honours and (jfficc from the capital of tli 
iniperial Mauryas and the third produced lists c 
archaeological objects in the province from Iq'j saf 
nest at Patna as Nizamuhnulk ruled the six suba 
t\>f Dcccaii from Delhi. The last ope was recon 
mended for an Imperial scholarship but the news c 
a little incident of bis Varsity days reached Olympu 
and bread was snatched up horn h’s platter. Lus 
‘ Tear when the department wa^i being conducted o 
Zoroastrian methods, the saniti celebrity' was bciu 
foisted on Baroda as a museum expert, but th 
native Gods wlio have proteHcd the (iaikwad s 
long did not fail him and Gujarat was saved froi 
his clutches. So much for admiuistiative ability, 
loth, 1918, November. ^ , “V*' 
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ON THI- CO.mShJRCE and INDDSTRilvS OP lUiNGAL 

(I'll i<j Kith G^cntiuy Aw /A) 

Hv NAiaCNDKAN'ATII LaW, M.A., 11.1.., I’KKMCHAND KnVt'II.WNU Sc ildl.AU. 


^ niL Cmu) -has lrv. 

▼ 

I I has htroii jiislly roiirir'.o'tl hy Sir’W. 

llwit ‘IntMiiio'.t d-ivs, lii^li.i 
Ik-cm a tVa.iinjr louiitry. '1 Ac iinKi . 
ti ial y-ciiius df hd iithal'itatU^, cd'n iiniro 
tliaii her naUiral weallli .'rid licr ''xton'iive 
s(;a-l)Mr(l, (iistiii;;ui-,he(i her htiAi dllutr 
iV'^ialic l.Liuis. lu ri‘,,tr,ist witii tiic Arabi.iti 
liniinsnla oti the west, with, the Malaya pcii- 
insula 1)11 the east, or with llie C 4 ijali\’ fei^ile 
empire of ('hitia, Indi^i has alwa\'s m.i’ulaiii- 
cd an active intta'couiN^e with I'diropc.* It 
will be seci) rr_^4n llu* foiiowiny account liiat 
is laitilicfl to a itoodly siiaie of the 
tribute (.>r [iiai'ji' tiuis ciiicred to India as a 
whole, 'j'iie evi'.lenccs CMllccted lieie are ol’a 
(hvers(; cli.tracter, some tcstifwnij to Us 
maiuifac'lnred t>iuducLs, S'Mue to its raw 
materials in which trade could !)e carried on, 
and others, direct or intjinS, to Us internal 
cu' externai conuncice. • ^ 

We le .irn fuun the Maliabhdyitla that of 
the articles^ bn.:*i‘;ht lrU>yte to Vudliisthira 

on tile occas<oio<-^i his perrorma»RC of the 
Raj.'isuya J^en'.^al (;(»ntributed “ele¬ 
phants Uitij^aryc ai«l i^Ah idparisons,'^ 

Large clefjliants and liorscs, and much gold 
and cnriously-wruu*ht seats and litter--, and 
beds made ot ivoi^' and inlaid with gold and 
jewels ; also suits of aimour, weapjii.s ot vari¬ 
ous kinds, war-chariots lumc ith tiger skins 
and decorated witli gol 1 inifercnt sort.s of 


«( 


aravws and liousings lor eteplianls’’-* werepre- 


senteeJ by tlie p?jiuK*s of tlto “ccRtern tribes 
which, uccordmg to 11 . II. Wilson, iniglU 
include the people of Bengal.* In the list* 
of valuables in the /Ir/AitsiU/ra of Kautilya, 
tlie ^faniuu.s minister ol Chandragupta 


Alaurvi", we find mention of these fabrics o 
\’’ang;/(r>'‘Mgab airl I’aiindra (part (jf Soiitl 
Beliai and Benydj' . —['riu- u Inti- and glos 
y />/.'/,-.i/n bin.' tlotii made, of tlie innei 

bai K of I )uhf[]n plant.*) ol Ben-, id*1+fc 
i>iai k ;nui gcm-lilx'* glossy Dukuia ofl'amidra 
^vith ine kinds of e-a-h of them ; I'^shtinina 
(linen and Patror^hf cloth made of the 
kinds of fibres nienti(*nc x-low in f. n. 3) of 
Jkaundra wi b theii varieties' ; KaaSiy ^ .silk] 
of the sap^e place, and (Kurpiisika) cotton 
fabrics of Beng.il clas-.ed anuaig the ocst'thal 
India conld j^roduct.. Keleience is made to 
Chinalsbhinija-Chin.-ipatt:e; (a sori of Chinese 
clotli inade^in China) for Int^ian consump¬ 
tion]! liinling most probably at the Sino- 
Indian trade in sili; fabrics alluded 1 »i j 
the Kii mdvaaa.'' I mav' m*?ntion that 

thcHfjgh C'hina was bimous froui verv' early 
times fur its silk, the silk-worin appeals to be 
“as iiuich an ikijiigcnon‘> native of India as 
ot (,'hina like .several ^jllier ^'i?fth|,cls, and. 
among tin m * th.it most vital (tne—nee'' 
Ifie h.tltpdsiko, (cottoh fabrfe) mentioned, 
above i.s also an invlL'eraais manuf#Ltur^^if 
"this cfjiintry, “India b'.ring, acconling to our 
Ivoovvdedge its accredited birth place. In 
one of the lyvwmis (»r the Rig-Wda^ .said to 
have Ijeim written fifteen cenlm’ies before our 
(Christian) era, refert me is made to colfon /// 
the loouf^ at*wiiich earlt' date, tin reforc, * it 


I. Mo’D ’i Wtllsun.’ -.S .n .kiiid'a!;.^l!-.h Bahoin 


'> ai 3 , uiidei 


P.Hinclra. 


S( 

im*ani»!K' 


~ • 

WMli Aij). i a.,’ t )i tlic above 


% 

I* • HuiUci's 'I»diau iTaiipiic’ 3!(I «]., p. ('158. 

J vol. 7, lil.J I. *.\ote.s on the 

gabhft-yarva of the Mafabhftrata, p. 14 p See Mbh., 
oablia-Parva. ch. 52, siks , 18-21. 

3. ('onc«|j(tiiJtng to*Mbli, I-'c. cit . slks. 

143.144; Cf. ii.'L. 

-'litras indo-Aryans, vf)i. I.p. ; . V. V.iulya uses 

passage in,lus ‘I 5 :pic ladi.i*, p. 23S (cli. xi on trade 
Aha inuLisliies). 


I 
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V d'in.* I'lbrci loi making ‘l\uioo..( ;ue rxlractcfl 
froni x\a m (M^-'-oa k:>.vi>ui glni A ■ ), MfilanjIuC (A» In- 
,c;irpns h.n ir h.!), ‘llakiila’ (Munnsops Kiongi), and 
‘\kita* (Kirns liniira), wli.t-h give nsr to ibese « olours 
re.sperU\j„<*ly 111 the fabiu :, vi:^rilovv, n^licat, wliUc, 

and fresb buUci. , 

• 4 . *ArihabRSira, lvo.sapr.ivcsy:i‘raina-paiik:>liR’ pp, 
80 , 81 . • ^ '* 

5 ‘Hr I'fty »na’, K'-'kkindliR-kjind I »h 40 ,'dk 2 ; 

C'f. KaldaiiC ■>«ik*in .»la', 1 20 .md 'Ku-i-ai ■ •• f* 

bli tvaiii, vij, 3 

(). I\.igo^in\ ^Wdir j> 42 ('f. J.A.S, 

vul. VI, T. W. ilcilcr, ‘ Oa the Indigcnou^.yjilk-Wuuub 
of India”, p. 40 . 
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iiiLst !] ivt; .icijuired .some corcdderable foul- 
I'o return from this dio^re.ssiori ; llic 
Xritnisaslril" mentions (ti(ndthani fuf^ya^n^ 
cf, silver fr(3m. (iriudn the central [)art ol 

ienc^al a.s one of the varieties of the metal 

« > 

hen prevalent. Thu’ n ,e of (he [precious 
aetals provided im[»)rlant ii^diisliie*. in the 
imes of Chandratnipta Maiirya ■ and earli- 
r,* ami from tliis it is rca' Onahlo to infer 
hat the .silver miiKv; of (baid.i mif»lit liave 
ujjplied a held for the investment u\ Ih'n;',al 
abour and capital. 

To these should l)e add{‘d the con.sider.i* 
'■.’ra'tliat “there is every possibility,” as l\lr. 

^onalian" savs. “(hat from an earlv datt ni 

^ • 

he Maur)'a period, the the 

aws, ami //;*■ srait- a/ o/ 

he gnatcr ('/ lUsiyal were the same 

IS those portray ed by ^Mcjpisthencs in lii.-^ 
lescriptiuu of Chandra^^Lipta's empire” and 
:orr6boratcd b}' Kautii) a. Tlie se^nificania* 

)f this statement lies in the ap[)lit'ati>)n of the 
norc or less .same economic conditions as 
hose tlepicted in Mc'^astlienes and sjiecially 
n Kautilya to the treater p.in ,pf Hen-pd 
vr?A'i‘iin^, for instance, the state su[)ervision 
)r the agrici'dturists, cattle rearers, m.intif.i 
urers, artisaivs, traders, moncydenders, fune- 
ianal castes, and others noon whom depend 
:d the economic weifere of llie country,, tlic 
itate regulatv",! of the market, the amount of 
private cnterj)rise at work and tlie* encoiir- 
ig'emcnt it received from the state, the guilds, 
:IT6 Lonctssions to foreign nierchantli.se for 
Fostering foreign commerce, the hoUi of cus¬ 
toms upon the peo[)le*s economic ‘activities 
and so forth. There are two otJier consider¬ 
ations which have a bearing upon the econo¬ 
mic situation f)f llengal : The first, which 
is practically certain, and must have contri¬ 
buted to tlic importance, wealth and ci\'iHsa- 
tion of Bengal under the iMainya empire and 
its close connection witii ^Ihe c.ipital of llie 
empire, is that Iju* liver Ganges, whwcli flows 

through Bengal before reaching the sea, must 

» % 

I 

I. (i860), J. A. Mann, “On llie. 

Cotton Trade of India", p. 347. V. T. S. lyenKar’s 
Life in Ancient India in ihe Age of the \iantias,’ 

p. '‘? 7 * 

2,. ‘Arthasastra,* Aksh.ibalaySJn SLivarnadliyiiksha, 

p, 86. 

3 & 4. my ‘Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity*, 
ibl, I, pp. S'I P. T. S. Iyengar, op. cit., pp. 28, 

29. In the founer ?.legastlienes has been quoted. 

5. ‘Bengal Past and iheseni’ (“Early History of 
Bengal’* by ff'r. P. J. Monahan, i.c s) 1916, pp. 53, 54. 


havoij ecu one qf the (>rincipal channels of 
Uie sea-borne commerce of the empire”^ and 
the second that trade routes*-^ running east 
and pest \hrough the Manrya empire facilita¬ 
ted the ' commercial intercourse between 
Bengal and the imp'-rial capitnl f.r other 
|)arts of the empire. 

i.s'i (. i \ i riiv A.D, 

It is stated by IMacpherson• tjiat h'gTfrbi.n 
V(‘ssels saikul t.> Pata'a (iirSindli) and a few 
toiders wt'tit a-, far iv', the (ian;.'es in 14 A.l\, 
im,jsl pr-.'bahly b)’tlie High'^i\'ay lhat 

extendet^ across the c-‘iunti\' from the Iiului 
to the (.-ianges. 

Onr 'nformation regarding Bengal in the 
kilter haU of thti first cmUiir>' is <Si:n- 

parativcl)' detailed, snpi>lied as it is by tlic 
l^criphis. From the market towns Tyndi^ 
(probably I'onn.ini), Xelcynda (KMtt'a)'am in 
Travc.ncore) &c..,'werc >*\'poited kiigt'qiianti- 
ties of silk cloth aiul Gangirlic spikenard 
(Nanlostacliws Jatamansi valued Ipi it^ 
aroma).* According to Mr. \V. II, Schofi, 
tilt; former was the exclusive ;.rinii(acture i.'l 
(Jhina,-' but, as we have seen above," it wa^ 
as much ^ a jiroduction of Htaigal, though ol 
cour-e the latter migiit have differed from tiu 
former in quality,- Tin; Gangelic spikenarc 
was brougiib fro n the IIiinala)'as to tlu 
market-town of tlie same name as that of Uu 
river Ganges aufl situated on it'-;, bank, i.c. 
Change (.Safitagrama)." '“^b.ishns of the hues 
sort called (jangelic, pearls^>>l malabotiiran 

1. Mr. F. J. Mmi.ihaii hi‘lk;nK.d Pist aiul Pie 

sent', 1916, p, 55 (witli some i hani^cs fht ad iptalioi 
to llie present runte.Ni). “ 

2. ‘‘Studies in Ancient Hiii iu Polity, v(»I. I, pr 
69, 70 (on the authority of Kauldya). 

3. i).• Macphci.son’s ‘Annals of Connnerre’ (iSoS 
vol. 1 p IV). Tins i)a>s ti;t’ forming; part of ,i .smiili 
in the Milinda-I’anUo (S.b.K.) Pt. 11 , p. 269,1^111 
teaestin^ uwiulj to lU rcfcveiue to sua-voya^'O .t 
Iteiqjal : “As .1 shlp-t)',-i.cr \vli.o has become V'calth 
by ron.stanlly levymj; frei-!n in 'Lome seaport tow: 
cvdl be aiyc to traver.-^e ti«c hiijh seas and i^o t 
‘Van^a’, or Twkkola, or China, or Sovira, or .Sura 
or Alexandria, or the Koroniandcl coast, or r iirtbe 
India, or any other place 'where ships do congrt 

gate.* ** ■ « " ^ 

4. The ‘Pcriplus of the Krythrman .SerP, Scholl 

ed., p. 45 text. " 

5. //ji'dy p. 222 (notes). ’ 

6 Vide supra, the evidence; of the ‘Arthasastra’. 

7. SchoflT, ‘op. cit.*, p. 47 (text). It is identifie 
with Tainralipfi in his notes, p. 255, but Sapt.igram 
(modern Satgaon) gives a moVe probable identifie; 
tion (Mr. N. L. Uey in 'J.A.S.B.,| 1910. pp. 614, 61' 
“History of the District of iliighk"). , 
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(I^cn^tili lejpata) wc-ro al^.o canitid tJ* the 
town an?i c.':|Kn'lcil Tlic 

in Air, Scholi’s o|)iniun, were tiio p;■odl!ctiun■^ 
ol the Dacca District and most tleli.c.itc t'f alj 
the fabrics yt India, so numb so tha^their tcsl: 
lay in drau'inj:; them UinniL^h a fini^cr rint;. 
lo'i' this fineness, the Koinans called them 
iextilis or Xcbiila."^ 

(ia>y;ctic pearls were (d an inrerior 
ipialitt, ‘bctni.; small, often iriO’Milar, ,and 
ustially n;ddi.‘'h ' Oold mines au: sai<l to 
ha\*: cs'^ted* in a jTlace near tiie yiforesaid 
market town.* Mr. ScholT infers llie 

place, was t)r'»l>ably none: other than, the 
t'hota- Na'_pnir plateau.'■ (loM lya.s also 
biS)ii'dit (oan Assam and Nortliciii jiurina 
thronoh Tiptierah (in bentfal).'’’ 

1 ' I .W’M J.XI) K , A.D. • 

I'liny Speak'S ctf ^he metal ami po.ciou.-: 

stones of ikaa-al : ‘'.As toLichiiif' neers that 

• » •.» 

affortl [■krcciou;;*>toncs, .\(csnK's aral (iaih^cs 
are life chit.f, and, ot all l.mds^ India is the 
prmci{»al'‘\ ^)!am<»ml.s were prodiiccti, ac- 
tordino to Ftw!cm)''s testimon)- in a‘'locality 
situated on the ('fan;^e'.' considered 4 >\' Ih-d. 
V'. Bill to Iiavc been pioh.ibh' Chota 
NamHir.’ 

Ol the commeiaial Towns of note in 
Uenoal in those d<i)'s, we ^^et T:hc name.s of 
(Tanvte‘‘aud Tamalitesd'^ These were trreat 
emporia of traafe aiui^’cnftas f<jr export and 
import of lAercA Jindisc to and from other 
places in Ind*^i as well as foreign countries. 
'J'iicrc wet// ncces.'^arity ^evtfral liade-roulcs 
both by lilnd and water for their inter-coin- 
tnunicalion.*^ In* the language of IMiny 
"when ye arc over Ganges, the t rst region 
upon the coast that you set foot into is tliat 
t»f the Gangaricke.Some apply them¬ 

selves to tillage and h i oandry ! others set 

• » 

• - ® 

1. SchoFf, ‘op.,t:lL./ [). 4'/ (text). 

2. /Ifit/.. notes, pp. 236tr., conuining inariV other^ 
iletails regarding muslins. 

1 \ccordinf' to Dr. Taylods ‘UvMnarks on the 
Sei|uel to Hie I'eriplus* in j.A.S.Ik, dan. 1847, td^* 
.'.S» 24 as quoted iti bijioft, op. cii., notes, p. 256. 

4 . St.hftff. ‘op. cit, text, p, .rfl. 

5».* /In'i/., notes, p. 25^. • 

(I /dU, notes, p. 2j3y.^ 

hiinyS ‘NaluiaiM lislory* (u«'indatcd by Pliilc- 
n.ou. Holland, London, 1601), vol. li, p ^132. 

8. ‘Indian .\uti(|ii,iiy’, v(j 1 . (1884), p. 2 ') 0 ' 

Al »o. Ihid.^ pp. 3^4. 305, and I'enpIiH. 

II. E g. SchulV. ‘op. Cit.,’ note'*, p. 272; •Ind. Aal ,* 
L>- Pg 3^-*4 t 1*- (-■ ‘‘hli I 3 do iu) .'uyin-./, vjI i , 

’►O'*. ' ‘ 


their piinds upon martial feat.s ; one .sort 0 
theiii piac'osc n’m'chani’s Iraulc Iranspor^rtij 
. tlu'ir«»wii co*mm'>d:ti''s intu otlier count/ie: 
and li!i!>.dng in foreign nleichandise int( 
their 

• • 3 TH (. , 

'11 lore is im snbsiai'^ial notice," so far as ! 
.scc\ of the coinimn'ce or imlustrics of 15 enga 
in the third and the kuirlh ccnliiries A.D 
i^'min ,thc /<Z/c?.L/2.vd>eii>nging to the 5th centur) 
A.D.,' we have vague reforences to caravan: 
going e.i>t.or west, *4 which piaibably a largci 
pprlitin wenl in the kilter direction, TralTH 
m the eist w.is )argel>’ elfertcd I)y' watei 
ch>wi\ tile thmges to C hampa yBhagalj>ur) attc 
perhaj^s furtlicr. It suggested by th( 

fdtak,} (VI, 32-35, Jouisboll’; 
cd.), tliat the Gauge, was navigable froiT 
Cliamijfi.iTp t-o the sca.‘ lamralipti continuec 
to l)e a se<i-oorl.'• 

7'i II 1 .,, i>. 

ftwa.^at 't*amralii>ti lliat the farnoiis Chinese 
tiMveher iftucii Tslang found -wonderfu 
articles of value, and gems in al)im^-*’ifiia 
fiom winch he inferred its people* in genera 
to have been . ver\' rich.'^ S.^malata wa; 
i4:gularl\' cdlivated and was rich in crops 
(lo\\a.:rs and frqits. ‘ 

, ‘/i 11 c . .A.T>. 

, 'J'hc i\ralj merchant Sulaim^in wlio mapde 
several to India in the middle 

plh century A.D., hpeaks of a place callec 
Ruhini (the locaiit}’ of Dacca according tc 
Sir II. i\t. Idliof; where “,i stuff was madt 
not to be FouikI elsewhere ; so fme anc 
■flclicate that a rlress made of it may bt 
passed throiigh a signctv'ing- It is made, o 


1. Pliny’s‘Natui'ci! Ilistoiy’, v.»I. 1, p. *126 (trans 
laied by f’liilenjon lloilatid). Cf. \V ^ViiiceiU ;. ‘Coin 
iiierce of tiie Ancicnt.s’,*\oi. it, p. 460. 

2. (.)nly Tiiniialipti, for instance, is mentioned ii 

llie D\fpavauii.a (111,33). * 

3. Kliys Davids* dli3ddhi|l India’, pp. 200, 201. 

4. ‘J.K A.S.,‘ 1901, pp 8;o, 871, Mis. Rhy; 
Davids, ‘‘.NtUes on Karly h-conoruu: Conditions ir 
Northern India*'. It also conlain.s a list of specimen? 
of mamdacuue nientioneh in the ‘Jatiikai.’ 

5 . j. Legge’s *ly-llien,’ p. lou. VaiRha rnihira ir 
•his ‘Ilglint.-Saiuhit 1 (bill C., A. 


li.) speaks of diamonds 


of lien.:al found gon the ha'ths ol llie Vena and in 


Paundi.i, the lonncr Ijcmg \C’iy ]m'c and the l.itlcr 


f^iey I'J .R.A..S vu) vo, 


. D,. 


p|). 12 K’Ci 


O. lieal's ‘ilnddlosl Kc's.ud* eu.,’ \'ol. Jl. p. 2i)r. 
I-'rbin4 came here 111 07^ i\. 1), l aliakiisirs ed., ol 
1 rdng’i'ltecoiJ tic..’Xi'U, NWlll, .\KMV. 
y. Leal, ‘up til.. Vol. II, p. \ )-i. 
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otton niid, u;c linvo seen a pierc of il. They 
;:i'; ■ ;o!fl and m the cnniitrv, aloo'^, 

wl tiv: -itnlf r.illf-d .S’-'i/z/t/ra, nf \vhiclw;/c?^//?/A'/^ 
v(i madc/’^ 

I 

JM'I \\ ( A.I). 

Il'-wi Kiuirdadba, an Av-^h Gen^fraplinr e.f 
he b(‘^imiiny of the lOlh ccnlun' ‘A.’l)., also 
i(*ntions Ualimi i Ivninni) as the plac<: prodiic- 

vj cotton cloths and aloe wo'hI.- 

«> 

1 VI li A U, ^ 

C’hao JieKiia, aClnno.c tri^vclle.', who 
oliect'.’d his notes about India in A.lb, 

p^iinls that tin: tonntry ot ' i-*in£.pk:do 
Bc*n‘pda) “{n'odtuasl superior donble'ed^^Ld 
\vor{l-l)lades, cotton and otlen* cloth.” ' 

iJeii^al about tln-^ tune nnder\v('iit a 
banejt* of sovevci-oity, its Hindu nihns bavin-j 
ubmitted to the Ai ubaminadans. The 
diislnn icliid^in. aec'oiabn'/ to R<d)(uM.son, 
ontributed ^le.itly towaids the increa-.e of 
cmincrcial inteicourse hv laiui witli ATccca 
vh(!re an annual lair \\’as b.eld ajul la)sts of 
jihjrims Ironi di'-tanl lands Hocked To tlu: 
)lace Ml olx'diiincc to tlie Tiophet*' injunetifui. 
rhe ipan 11 factur<^s ot India fornnrd a c«ipital 
article lo the- tr.tnsactions. and caravans re- 
urned thence loaded with the and 

hiiii::t'S of Unigal to gether witit various other 
ndian connuoditics to di.ssemijiale them 
hrou‘;Ii twet-y part of,Asia and AfiicaA ' 

IM.ircO'BuiVy iufoiins ns that Mu: people <.)f 
“r^rew cotton in which they drove^a 
trade, and also spices such as spikenard, 
jalin^ale/ 'piutcr, snj.nu*, and many other 
orts.’'-‘‘ 

14111 c., A.l )- 

Ihn Batata icler.s to iien^al 'as an exten- 
ive and plentiful country and says that he 
lad never seen a place wheie provisions were 
a) cheap.'* jiy the “Blue River”, lie adds, 
)ne would tr.ivel to Beipt^ai and Lfiknauti. 
Jpon it were gardens, mills^ and vllhiftts 
vhich it refrcslied like thc‘‘Ni!e of ICgyptA 

M yni c., A.I>. 

A goodly piece inlormation regarding 

1. Kllioi's ‘Histoiy of India’ (cd. by Piof, J, 
Dowson) vol. I, p. 5 and Appendix, p 361. 

2. Elliot, k)p. cil.,’ vol. 1, pp. 13.14* 

3. ‘J* I't. 'A. S.,’ i89f>, p 49si “Chno-Jfj-I^ua’s 
itbnoiiiaplvy \c./' by I'. Hirili, Pli. D. 

4. '' \V. Robcitson's ‘Historical^ l')isc[uisition on 
kiu.ient India,’ Sec. UI, para, 53. 

' 5. N’nle’b ‘Mill( o I’olo/ vol. J I, j>. 11 > 

f>, Lee’b ‘Tr.uels i.l Ibn Hatula,' p. 104 » Ih'* 
laluta was at Muii.uuinad Tu^'.hkik’ii cuuit in J334 4 - 
L. U. 

,ee'b 7p. tit.,’ p. 197 
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the i<ing<?bm of Pang-kola (R'mg'ala) is 
furnished by the Cliine'C compiler ^B'duian 
in his accf)unt written at the roinmcncerncnt 
of tlie fifteenth century. He speaks of it as 
['an exte'isivc country witli a'bnnclaiice of 
prodilcts ’and a numerous pf)pulat'k>n' |■..■ofes- 
sirtg the Muhammadan religion. Tlutre were 
the rich built sliifis fjr '’arr\'ing on commerce' 
with foreign nations. Many were eiw^pp-d 
liadc, a gootl many in agric^illnre, wliile 
others in arts and trafts. The c-unitry )'ifld- 
etl two crops of rice, a 'rear, and peculiar 
kintl of Hie same staph* witli long, wiry, rtuj 
grains, wlit^at, -osannim, all kinds of pulse-, 
millet, ginger, mustard, ojiions. lieinp, ijuash, 
brinjals, vegetables ef several serts in alnin- 
ilancc, maiiN* kinds ttf (rtiits siuli as jilaiitain, 
mango^ pomegran.pte and ja<’k iruit. Sugar¬ 
cane, graniilatei! sugar, white sugar .inr! 
v.iritjps eandied and j)r(;servc<l fruits an: al.-^o 
available. 1 Inee <>r four kind ■ of winc'i were 
nianufact'irvd, tlie cocoaniit, I'ce, tarry, and 
kadjang. (iiiests were ol'tered i>e’Lehmt 
instearl of tea. Tlie streets were well provuled 
.tvilh shop*^. d'here \V(*r«- nianub-icUnaNl live 
or six lends of fnu- cotton tnbrics (muslinsg 
one of wliieli called Pi-chih was nf soft 
texture, 3 feet wide and 56 or 57 fe('t long. 
A closel)' woven, strong, ginger-yellow fabric 
called Man-rtie ti, about d hag wide and 30 
feet long was alsi» pioduced, .Another fabric 

called Sha-na-kien was r feet, broad and 20 

* 

long, while Hin-pci-tung^Vl..'i ais 3 feet by 
60 fi cl, with gan/e-tike apjV<n;mce, and 
meshe.s of its textunj o-por and i.ggular. It 
was much used for ttirbaas. Slu;-tH-urh 2 
feet 5 or 6 indies by feel or more re¬ 
sembled llie (;inne.^e Saii-t.o, while Mo-hei- 
Me-i’ch, 4 feet by 10 feet or more, Iiad a 
facing on both sides four to five tenths (pre- 
MnnHl)ly of*an inch) thick (wide ^), 

'I'he silkworms and mulberry tree were 
found there. Sdk Miaiulkercliiefs anti-caps, 
einbroidcretl with gold, painted waie, basins, 
cups, sted gun.s, knives, and scissor.s were all 
to be had in tlic i)lace. White paper sriiooth 
and glossy like a,deer’s skin was manufac¬ 
tured from tlie bark of ;f tree. The Ring 
fitted out shi;»s and soot them to foreign 
countries to trade. Pearls Jind precious 
stones were sent as presenVs to China.]^ '* 
The reputation of Ormuz, as a great sea- 

k 

1 ‘J. R. A. ( I Ho; ), “Malui.'iu’s Account of 

llte KinjiUom of Bengal” by Giol'gc .Phillips pp. 

b-’^;'533*' * ’ . 
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port Hates hack to tlie ilr^t cciTturitJ?; of tl\e 

Cliri.sn'an era, aiitl that it liatl commtaxial 

connections witli many distant lainls like 

]]cn^al is a matter of inf'rence., •/\hfjnr- 

Razzak e^[>ressly mentions tha4 *nercli?tnts 

of ?:c’^en•Vlima.tes made tlieir way*to tlie i»ort, 

and dmse a I^cived am'nv other countries 

» » • > 

arrived here with th dr r.irc anfk precious 
articlfsd- 


lun \ U. 


_ ac‘ iml loTt b\' V ‘rtiunna who v'isited 
.r»en;.;al iir the fir'll decade *> tins rentiir\'. 
re.presi'nt^ |it a- alnmiidiiyt hi yrain, llesh «.T 
e\’er)' I-^ind, siiyar, tdner-i, am ration mou: 
than an\' coimlrv in tiie \v<»rl(l. Richest 
nierch.vits assemhiixi liero and fill\' shijis 
weix! l.ifien ever^’ year .with cotton and silk 
stuffs i/)a-V-;w. Yar v/,, 

7 '/a .iir'dwl S ///'(/’which wrw t.ihon to 
all pans ot Indii aho to Turkry, S\'ria, 
I’ersia, A'-^t»ia. i'eliv, and l'dln()pia. Tin; 
traveller c;iine af ross lena l-dea!ers of diverse 
h.itionalitic-^ an Ciirislian (Nestorian) tner- 
chants w!tn hail hroii jht silken sliifls, aloe- 
wood. beiioyin and inndv ho* sale frotn 
Sarnan.]''' Mecca i)t»rtcd a very larcre 

(juanlily t)f cotton and silken 
l^enuaL and many Miihaminadan merchants 
wen* ('in^af^eti in coinmefee between Bcnyeil 
and C'.dicnt.’ 


‘‘ riio miniifaf^ires* Dacca,'* on the 
authority ^f V-'Lomannns^ ‘hve^: exported to 
Tnrhey, Sana, Arahia, KUhopia, ami I’crsia, 
;‘?v,l ftlty^liips kwleif wi^h (flotii (d Momhasin 
and si!^ were despatclicd annually to the 
aforesaid counlritrsT* 

Barbosa who visited 13 eneal about a 
decade after Varthema ^ives iis a description 
of the commercial activities of Bengal tliat 
corroborate his [>redec*^soi in several points. 
J,Many Arabs, Persians, Abyssinians and 
Indians, says Jic>came ^cre for tratle. These 
merchants w*erc owners of larjije ships wkli 
which they traded to Coromandel, Malab;ir, 
('aiflbay, Pettu, Tenasserin, Sumatra, Ceylon, 


,1. R, U. Majos’s 'India in the Fifteenth Cenriiry 
Haldnyl Society < heiiLefoitla abbreviated in<o “Hak. 
) 1867 p. 0 ; !tlso Khiot, ■tip. cit., IV, p. i/j. 
Ctymiercial intercourse^between Itenyal and Omni/# 
i-^iso noted*by Barbosa ( Ilak. soc., publication, 
1866. p. 4.*. ). 

a. ‘Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, ( Ilak. Soc., 
1863), p. 212. 

V ‘J'ravels of Ludovico di Varthema,’ p. ijr. 

; lAtiomai^np (1503) as tpioled m Taylor’s 
‘Topoguiphy and otatistics of Dacca,’ p. 188. 


Malacca, See. Bengal was ^ rich in cotton, 
sU'.'arcanc pl^intatious, 'linL’^'b aiKj.ii’^lon" 
peiJpcr, ahd mannfartnred many kii]ds of 
stnffs^txtrcincly dcHcah', toloured for home 
consumption, and white, for export.' I'lic 
stuffs were called saravr/h excellent for 
women’s lioad dress, anri used by Arabs and 
Persians fnr caps. >rtan)' ship-loads of white 
siy^rpi- of very i^ood quality were exported, 
paerked up in raw-hide ba^s. Good preserves 
ofv'arioiis kinds of roots and fruits ^^rowin^ 
in the coiinirv allrartcd the notice of tlie 
trav(;11c<r as they had done that of the ^’hinese 
visitors in th(‘ fouK^xnth century as recorded 
in Maluian. J* 

y\bnl l''a/l furnishes us witli information 
about Bcnyal under the emperor / kbar from 
n'hich I iht; Sarkar of Giioraghiit appears to 
have produced silk and a kind of sackcloth, 
Sarka/ IDrbakai'iafi a fine cloth, called 
( Gaii'ms water ), and Sarkar 
Son,If”.nn a species cif very fine muslin in 
orcat (pjaplity. The mats were often made 
so fine *khal tliev rcseinMed woven silk. 
T'hvM'c vfere iron mines in Sarkar Bazohaj^ 
diamond mine at llari)ah in Sjrkar l^latta'i'an 
prodiicinj^ chiefly very .small stones. Rmer- 
afds, pearls,’ cornelians, aiftl a;^Htes were 
im[)orted, as also diamonds. 

• 'I'hc hisPuian sptvlks of th^ertility of the 
s*fll of Bey^al which couW prtjducc tlirce 
crops of rice of various kind'^ a }'ear wkhoijt 
any injury U) itSf;ir. Lonir pt:[)j)er oi- ew in 
Mahmudabad. Salt was brou'^Iit from lonj^ 
distances. 

!n "Sarkar Sat^ 5 .on, there were two ports 
Sati^arm abd Ilu^hli,'^ ant mile apart. The 
latter bei^an to ccHpse the former in commer¬ 
cial importance in ^ the latter half of the 
sixteenth century owing to the silting up of 
the Saraswati that had rnaintaintxl her high 
position from the i*auranic age. Chittagong 
was now an excellent [lort and the resdrt of 
Ciiri*itian and other merch^ils. ] * 

Abul Fazl adds in every part of 

Akbar’s empire, ships wyre mimci'fms, but in 
lie/zgii/, Kashmere and Sindh, they were tlic 
pivot of all commerce.* 

The exccljence of the rich cloths and 
mfyiufacturc-s ofMalda and Bengal received 

1. ‘Barbosa’( Il.ik. .Soc. ), pp, 171 ;, 180 . 

2. Fouiul by the Porlugiiese m 15^7. 

j. ‘Ain-i-Akb iri/( J.iriett’s Iraiibl. pp, 121-125 
anU i25t. n. a. ^ 

4. (iblothmann ), p. 27s). ^ 


^ G(K) ' lllli MODHKN RliVllj'W 

a {lc^^‘^vc'l 1'ccoi.ciiition hy Sher Shah \t]\o 
.sin'.|lo(i them out for preMUitalif'ui J.o Shaikh 
Khalil when the laU^ r came to him on an 
embassy fruiR lluma)'un.* 

The voyaocr ‘ Linsciiuten ^ives us a 
glimpse of Benc^al commerce and industries 
oi the eip,hth decade uf the century in his 
account which notices the production ttf much 
fine coth.m liium exported to all the eastern 
countiiesand I’orlu'.pd, a kind of excellently 
wrou^dil }elli»\v N'arn from whic.li roveilets, 
pavilion^, pilhjws, carpels, mantles ^cc., were 
mrcK'-T-fmd ste.oir in plenty, lie refers al.so 
to the export of < rice in ships to r«)rciipi 
countries, and tlic hrisiv traffic helwei n ('haul 

ciiicl Bengal,- 

[ h'ltcli, on- of the first three merchants 
to visit Jleiiyrd in the eiyhlies of this century 
came to Satyaon fiom T'^ra accompanied hy 
itSij boats iacieii u itij sa/t, ojjiurn, asaTctida, 
lead, carpets and diverse other articles. 
Sonar’]aoii prorinced the i)t‘st and finest 
cotton cloth and /Icmpd supplied rice to ail 
India, Ceylon. /V:,m, Malacca, Sum.itia 
other placc.s. ]' Me mentions 
sonic (dher coiAinercial places ef ,JknfjaI vi/., 
Tanda, Jiacia, Sn'ijur, Sandwipa.* The city 
of Gaur was peihaps the most important 
rommercial centre of Jh-iu^al at .diis lime,.^ 
Due Saikh a cloth inercliant of this 

ilacc^ is said to have sailed to Russia* witli 
hVec ships laden with silk cloths, of whicli 
.wd‘\^tie wi^jcked near the rersian (jiilf.’’ 

[ (Commerce between Bengal and Cochin, 
IS Lancaster tells us, sup[)lied the laltei with 
various kinds of fine woven i^rujds for rc- 
c*X[)ort to Portugal. Achen ( in Sumatra ) 
had also commercial connection.'^ with 
Bengal. ]" This Bcngal-Achen com*mercc is 
also mentioned by the navigator John Davis 

few)-' 

This century is an important one in the 
commercial history^of Bengal in as mucji as 

‘ I. Elliot, ^\■, p. 37 r, ( *Taiikii’i-Shcr-.Sh;tIii ).' 

2 ‘The Voyaj'C of Linsclioten to Ihe E. Indies’ 

( Hak, Sor., 188$ ) vol, I, pp. 94-96. 

* 3. M'urchub •His I’llgnms’ ( cd 1905 ) vol. ic^ p[J. 
175,184. 185, . 

4 . Ur. Mookerji’p ‘Indian Shippin|,y’ pp. 2119, 
220,221. » 

, 5.^ Hunter’s ‘Statistical Arrounl of llonKaV 
VII, P- 95 as (pioled in the 'Indian Ship))in4,’ p, 22t. 

‘6. Lancaster's *V^oyaj:c tn the. K. Indies’(Jl.jk 
Soc. 1S77). pp. 15, i6, 82, Lancaster was in India ii< 
the nineties of tlif sixteenth tentury. 

• 7.^ ‘Lurchaspiis I'llKOin.-*/ vol. p. 322, 
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it saw tile opening of its first regular commer¬ 
cial relatioijs with the Portugue.se. ' 

■ Sin(,e 151S t hiltagong wa^ annually visit- 
edi d)y a Pc^rtuguese slup for fii;|chase of 
merchandise Yor IMrlUgal but ITughli ,was,their 
fir.'-t and Chittagong war. their .stcoiid .settle¬ 
ment.* l^During Akhar's reign, tlie 3 *ortu- 
g^iiese mei chants used io come here from 
various tiarts of India foi selling goods 
liiey Inought, and buying tho'se found iiPLlic 
provii’ce. Their wares yvere taken mosUy 
from .the ?/.alacca^, Sumatra, »Borne?! 
with tlu' exception of cowries from the' 

' Maldives, conclishell-. from 'j’uticoritt and 
Tiimrvellt'/pejjper fnan Malabar, and ciiuia- 
iiKH! from Ceylon. Of tlic, above mentiuned 
import'., t!ic principal were worketi China 
.silks .such as brodade, lirocatcllcs, cloth, 
■vclvet.s, damasks, .<alii;.'., taffetas, taffi.ssirias, 
cscommfilas tmuslin.b) in‘ eveiy -s'aricty of 
colour excejiting black, 'file Poiluguese were 
ai.^-o caniers of man)’ articles from’A'hina, \ib:., 
()orcelain, all kinds <T gilt furniture sucii as. 
bedsteads, tafiles. chests^ writing dcsks^ boxes,* 
and curios aiit] pearls, au... jewels of great 
value made in the luH0})enii style hut with 
greater skill and cl'.eapncs.s. '] hey impfirter] 
dike vi.se wliite and rt#.' sancIal-wo(.n.i in great 
(piantities from* iciugdeuns of Solor (.^) and 
Tmuu' r-’b cloves, mitmc'gs, and mace from 
the Malaccas and Bapda, and campkor iVcm 
Borneo All ijiesc ai'licle.s^{4^^a*ll^' tlie mure 
valuable were taken by sadaj^^s (Bengal 
merchants) to the J'myeriijl (durl afe Agra. |- 

Kvini'Nei IN liKXd 4 i.i 1,11 i-.k \ 11KL 
(lom 10 lOiii C^.) '' 


A search of the early Bengali literature 
can yield names jjf raw and manufactured 
products that furmcTd articles of Bengal com¬ 
merce, and give an idea of the trading 
voyages made by the merchants. The,. 
Sf^nya-Fiirdm {loth toMith c-j, l;as lefercKce 
to the cLikivation of cotton for the manufac¬ 
ture of''cotton cloths^ while the of 

Manik Chandra (nth to 12th c.), speak?, of 

the sale of chalk and hemp-staiks as a proiit- 

t « 

1. *( 141 . Review’ ( Nfn 143. 7 -L P- **3 

"Notes on the E.irly'Conimerce m l>eni*ur’ by Eeafy 
6 han<l Mittra, ,1 * 

2. '‘Mannque in ben}.;al’' (transld. by Bev. L* 
C.mlon, S J., and rinnotaicd and edited l)y Rev. IL 
Horten, S.j )► in 'bciyjal lkitl*anii lOcscntf 191A 
p[j. 286,287. 

T. ‘Jypical S<decli''M. fioin Old Litera 

ture’ by K-ii Sliaheb Hinesli C'liaifira St»n, ^pt. I, 
p. IIJ. 
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ablc'Cf.ncnrn.i There are refefeiict«.< alsn’to 
jute {i.e., khosa, a kiml of cloth),^ 

SltalpcVl (a fipesorl of mat)/' Indra-ElankelV 
jute-.s 5 di (jute cloth for use by ladirs)' &c. 
The Mmasa-mmgaiiV'^ (leth ci),. by ^ R*ana 
(ojiC'Cyef!) Hari Dritta .speak* of Cliancl 
Sadavjjar’s nraip?; of Commerce as arnountifiry 
to fourteen boatfuls of precious stones. This 
may be a pf^ctic iiyperbole- but yet testifies to 
thc;iiie!’>fiace liiat commevee occiif)iecl in the 
estiiiMlii'ii of the [)e-)jilea> a sont-cc of 
'The PiDifhi Manama Mavg,ili) 

,r>\' O'upta written in tiu* last (hxiuJe 

.of the filtrei'th century a'^raphic des* 

'-*f Cliand Sada-j^ar's eoahnereial 
('(’)■] >n fwitii his f<nA't<'(‘ii boats 


cn[)t!nn 
V'') il'jC to 


full (if v.iii-ins ai'tielf.-> inloie'U iii-^ f)r the 
present purt>ose. Tln-y^ inchided p.recions 
stones, coar.se motion aivl jute cloth*, a)id 
various roots, fruits, dniLr., j.p'aiiiand live- 
st<K K, Tl\e bat*erin;_j of thc'C articles at 
C'e>'lon r-:lcjied him c.onrhsliells, pnxious 

stifinrs, '-old, pLMils, corals, metal utensils, 
Vinnaiiar, !.;rapes and oU)e,r fimts, plants, live- 
stock, elephant tusks A different work- 

on the sanui tluMn(‘ as al)ovc but .by a differ¬ 
ent writer, Dvija Vamodasa, a contemnorary 
of tlie afoiesaid Vijaya flupta, f;ives us in bis 
account of (.daalid’s .sea-v'oyai^e to Ceylon and * 
the bail.aiii!:^ that followed St tile place, .a 
list of articles many of which do not appear 
in the [rrevii^ns cn^iuei>iljtui, such as canopy, 
inos(|uito-«nnr'*.i, carpet. Ixal^ cam[). sha- 
iniaua. slitsd, &c , all ina^Ic of jute; and oil, 
(^diee* nrfixotics,. s|»ice# We sliall con¬ 

clude v^tii borrowin<^rs from .Mukundaranin’s 
realistic descrij^ion of the merchant and 
arti/ain castes •wlio were con pelled to leave 
their hearths and homes dtstroyecl by an 
inuiuiatioii, and settle in a!3..>tlier place. No 
treatment of the comr ^* and industries of 
Hindus is conipictc urdess it puts as a 

*Tvpit':il« S^!ecli{tns*jn)in Old Hent^ali litera¬ 
ture’by k.u Jibaheb Uine:jh (diaiuliu Pt. 1., 

p. 28 * 


t. /h '<^, p. 29. 

3. //ni/, p. 48. The ‘Rjiniayana* nt Kirllvj^a 

(y)id.yp. has htijijuir (a kind of mat) and 

‘neia’fa«kit‘.d of silk sheet). , 

4. y/w, p, 72. • 


/ 5 . Jhid.^vi, / 3, 

6. //;/,//p 175- ' • 

. 7. ‘Padina-Piuana ('ATanasa-niaiigala) hy Vij: 
Guptn, cd. by Pandit Taiaprasanna Ghose Vul 
rinode, pp. I20, i'.’9»i3i, & 14-). 

S. Wiiiddii'uih ’P.idma-l'nrana’, ed. by Me 
i^auiRTiali^i^: I)^^kl^•^plsdl Clnikiavaily, pp. 289, 

}8o, 3^^5-387. I 


ss 


ddndin^ background the various crafi.s an 
commercial i^ctivitities th^f a castev^’^ter 
allocatino* to certain castes those fiinction 
always im[jlies. Some Af the Vaisy^as ar 
represented as en.qjaj^wl in^ a^ritiilture,- some 
in cattic-rcarinc:, .some other in rnoney-Icnd 
'The traders runonfr them make cheap 
piirchast's of ipiocls '/ the proper season.^ for 
selliiy4 them with a Iarq;e inar;4in of fjiofits. 
S(»me travel from place to place and ttnvii to 
tow.*!! for .S(!ilin:4 tlieir d^amor^d^, sapf>hires, 
pearls and coraC. Some' equip their boats with 
merclnyidi .e for journeys to various towns 
and 1)1 in^’ hack concli-.siudl.s, cliowrics'*’and 
'vMidalwood. Tlu')' bti\' and sell one or other 
of tin-sf, vi/.. bhinkcts made of kyijT hairs of 
tin; d'.irlar\' bulU and cows, horses and 
elephants with their trapinn^s, younf; camels, 

with sharp edj^cs) and coats 
of matl. There settle the Pof/rrs .makim^ 
tcu then vessels anti earthe.n frames of musical 
instruments; himdic-ls of IlCvrTvn- weavinrr 
sadl or doth for ladies), 

/i'/i'afis (siuail sdd/s), and gnd.' (i.e. sheets) 
PUd'sifiif/is furidnj.r spades, a\a;s, plough 
.shares, hoe.s, coats of mail, ayd speTirs f u“ 
.some eiv^af^ed in agriculture, som 
e^vpre^siip.T 'oil out of seed.f with the 
(oil-pressin<4 machine), while the rest buyin 
artui seilint^*^'t in the ^narket; the Gopas wit 
tiicir bomy.s filled with sesamun 

pulses* mustard and cotto^ fjrown ou thf;i 
‘ fields ; the SanJc/ia-x>aniks ciittin;^ coj^ 
sheiks, Maui-ja?ir/:s .selling prei^ous^stone 
Agnris f)ursuing their own occupation (e.c 
agricifltnrc), A/odidcas making sugar am 
sweets, Ghudha-Viiniks selling .such articles a 
spice.s, S:c., incense ; tlie J/a//.r vending gar 
iands^agiong other ^wnres .special to them 
BCirnis growing betel* Tiinhidis solling’-bete 
leaves dressed with betel-mits ; the Jhaden 
making various kinds of brazen articles, *anc 
so on with the* variou.s other castes Whicl 
spare docs not permit «iie to enumerate 
Suffice it to remark that the numeruus caste* 
and sub castes ministered to quife a munbei 
of industries enough for meeting the liinitec 
mateiial wants of liic people of tho.se days 
Th(? work alsy names a numbe*- of Muiiam 
m;idan communities with their peculiar indus 
tiial or comiftcrcial fuiictionsjA 

T. 'K u’iltankana'Cliaiuli by Mukiincl iraui i Chaliia 
varti, ( ‘Vaij^abasi H. ), pp. 87*91. See ukso ‘C.driuii 

Kevie-v,’vol. y 3 ( 1801 ), 352 ff, Guyi Pnwhad Sen 
‘A Glimpse of Bengal in the i6!h c., \. D." 
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Kl>IIOI?IMnUAN Ol’l>T.V, M. A. 


r llE economic life oi’ the people during 
the Buddhist j>erind» iiulike tlie Vedie, 
was disturbed by occasional out- 
)reaks i'amine : soiuetiines these were 
)f terrible nature. Tlie Buddlii.s.L ITdi 
itt'^r^'ttirc abounds in rclcicnce to such 
■amines : the realm of Benares seems to 
lave been specially subjected to these 
:alamitics.'“ 


Causes AxNd natcke ok 


THE FAMINES. 


There were two iiEvin causes that 

f I 

l)rough‘t about the distre>s In the first 
dace the regions along some of the rivers 
Axre subject to oecasiowal floods ; and 
;ecoiidl 3 % failure of the n:onso,ou was 
calculated to jjve rise to diavight in 
comparatively high regions. an 

.nstjiu'ce of the former we read in the 
lahapati Jataka : “All the grain had been 
carried away during the rainy season and 
there was a famine” (tatla p.'ina antovasse 
.ijesu ■ nihatesii chataka alu‘si). The 
Kurudhampic'T^a taka describes the famine 
ind oestilcncc that broke out in the city 
if l)antai)ura *bi the realm ol Kalinga 
'il'fishiib kfr'a kalingaratthe dantapura- 
lagare . . devo na vassi, tasinin avassaute 
iakalaratthc ehatakam jatam, aharavipa- 
iliyanca nianussanam rogo udai)ricliti 
luvvutthibhayuni chatakabhayam roga- 
ihayanati Uni bhayanl upajjimsu'^ In 
lie bivySvadana is given an accoiMit of a 
amine that broke out in Benares owing 
:o drought and that lasted for twelve 
^rears. \Ve are ineidentaily told that there 
ire three kinds of famines, namely, the 
amine called Caiten or Box '* ; die 
Swetasthi or white-bone famine, during 
A’^hich pcojlie eolleci bones, boil them into 
stew and drink it ; the Sal5kavitti or 


I. A chaptci fiom ike writei’s Economic ni?t(»iy 
)f Ancient Inditi from tke e.ukest tiires down to iku 
Miiharnnadan Con<juest (in prepHration). 

Viraka Jat.ika (no. 204 in Kaiui.jolFs edition) ; 
iahanati JftiaUa (199); Macclia Jataka {75); Kuril- 
Uianuna Jataka (276) ; Cullava^jga (VI. 21) .speaks of 
i famine at Kajai;rha. AUo MaliRvagga VI. 19, 2 
ind VI. 32, 2, also refer to S( arcUy. 

3. 1 have no^’been able to make out the meaning. 
I'he original is below. 


rod-iising famine, during which. peof)le, 
collect rice and molasses from ^UjIcs (of 
.ants r.r r.'its), boil tliem rind ilriuk \be 
beverage. Now in Hemw'es al llie tliree 
kinds- of fMiiine broke (ml - duriub lliT* 
reign of K'ing Hralunadatta. ■ '1 he Santi-’ 

parva ejf the Mahabharata describes a 
terrible iatwinc that brought in a 'fearful 
state of eannibalism at,the close of the 
Treta, and the beginning of the Dwapara 
age.'' ^ This aecdiint of tlie famine 
is in 210 wav le.ss harrowing than 
that of the Bengal li*mine of 1*770.'' 


DiVVRViulanri (Cowtli) p.lge. 1 a;2 : . . . \’sra- 
niisy.ini naim. til kail dvji'lasa-val .'ikanif'v'n.ur vyakna 
irividham duibhik^atn l.lmvi^^yati—cai'a'ii svclji'.ihj, 
salakavriii r.i ; t.iU.a canru ucyale s.umvlgake, t.iMiiin, 
manusya Oiani |)iaksipyaiiflg Ue sallvapeksuva 
sthapayanti mKtftrum, anena Ic ijj.ikay.tin kaii.^yaiiuu 
ulam i>a!iUKlKaka:u baddln'i raucii in yaie ; svt‘lji,slki 
iiRina dmbhiksam—tasiuin l.ale inami.sv^ aslkmy 
npasaiiilntya k\iinti >aval i.iiiy.a a^lliini 

svetftni siwnvitigiuii, latast.it kvnlliam ]uvanu, idam 
s\etasthi duikliik^am 'tyneyate ; salakavitliniaiii.i— 
lasinin kale inaMisyn klialu vilcblivo ilkanyagudakMn 
salakayak)sv.i valuni-ikaslhabain kvaihayiluct pivaiiti, 
lyam salakasamb.iddhau Jtet haljfKavptii'ilyucy.aic. . . . 

5 . Cliaplor 141 : Lkcliinn.a Uisn^orakbanivilta 
vipanRpana, nivillavupa.-sanikliara vipraiiasia niahoi- 
savu. 19 . aslhis.tn- :iBtsiOnkiliia:'.iakul>hulaiavn.kLila. 

snnyabhuyislan.igaiad.igdliagTain.inives-*nR, ^eo. kva- 

citglioraili kvac ua hasti.uh kvpcidirijablmRUiraih, 
paiasp.iiabhayac chaiva sunyabhuyislliaiiiijaiift. ci. 
gaUulaivatasaiu-Slkana vuldhalok-iniiRkrta, gojave 
iiiahibUiina parasparahala. 22. hatavijn n,hata.r,jksit pra- 
nastaasadlnsaiu.ayR,sat vakhuialauij'i aya vabkuv.i vasu- 
dhft tada- 23* tasmin pi.iukhaya kfile ksate dlmnne 
\udkisthiia, vablmvuh kbudliita maillynk kli tdamanak 
paraspar.irn. 2\. , 

Mahavagga (VI. us Ika'^dvrini.; a famine 

peiiplc ate dlephanls’ tlesh, dogs' desk etc. 

6. “The iiusbandiiien sold ikcir catile ; they sold 
ikeir impleineiUs of agriculluie ; they devoured t.icir 
.sQcd'grain ; they sold tlieir sons and dangklers, till at 
length no buyer of ehildven could k“ found ; tl ey a»e 
the leaves'of trees and ih'' grass of the field ; .and in 
June i 77 othc Reside'at at the Duibai ..affirmed that 
I'ac living weie feeding on the dead. Day and night 
a toiienl of famished and disease-stricken wretchd. 
poured into the great cities. At an early period of 
the year pestilence had broken cwi. . . . The streets 
were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of tlie dying 
and dead. Interment could not do its work quick 
enough ; even dogs and jackals . . Oecarae v^nable 
to accomplish their revolting work, a.id the multitude 



The Rajatarangini tlcscrihes a laminc 
of similar character, that broke*out*tluring 
the rei^ir of Tunjina I, owing to the destruc¬ 
tion'of ricc-crop in consecjuencc of a* heavy 
.SQOwtall.' In weighing the cauics of 
iamine in rtic Ruddhist ^ago anc|thi*i* facfr*or 
shou4d*l)c.1;aken into consideratiob, namely, 
the pressure oi’popiilJition since ihe \'cdit 


In the Ruddhist period lands coin- 
Jjjarativ'cly exposed to inelenieucics of the 
seasons h%A to be taken up. 




Pls'KVKXTIVK MUASVRIiS A‘;.\INST rAMINCS. 


. * ()i tiic * preventive nieasure? against 
tlrouglU we noiiee, in the first ,])lacc, 
vari(nisjnettiods adopted for th^ purpose 
oj' irrigating the land. Dams were con- 
strueted. witli a victv to check the l!o\v of 


water from rivers ur laUes. Says Kunala 
■ JataUa : “The S dviya and Koliya t!-i!)es 
had tht river Kohiiy which flows !)(;tween 
the cities of Kapilavattha and Koliya con¬ 
fined I)y a sjj^glc dam and by means ol it 
c‘uUf\'ated their crops. In the month, 
Kttbaimila when crops began to flag and 
droop, the iahourers from both the cities 
asscmiilcd together. Then the .Koliyans 
said, ‘Should this water be drawn off on 
both sides it will not ^irovc sufheient for 
both us and you. I?hi: our crops will 
thrive with a single wf^terkig : give us 
then the water.”’* The [iinagacl Rock 
Inseripliwa of Rudrad^iuariii (c. 150 A.D.) 
speaks of^ tliet *fwo Ihmons Alauryya 
emperors as fiestowing immense c.arc on 
the lalic Sudarsana in mamtaining its dam 
lor irrigation purposes.’^ In the second 
place canals were constructed to ward 
ofl difliculties *arising from a failure 
of the mun%ioon. Referraig to the 
public administration of ('handragupta 
Alauryya, Megasthencs ‘^ays (c. 4-th cen¬ 
tury B.C.): “Some " up^rintend the rivers, 
ajeasure the land, as is done in Ivgypt, 
rind’inspcct the sluices "by which water is 
let out froni the main canals into their 
branches, so that every one- may have rtu 
equsfl supply of it.”*^^ Kautilya, too, refers 


of and j'esteiin[; corpus at leuRlh lh»e.itei’.“d 

Ihc'^sfcnrc of llie *cUi/ens/'—liuiUer, Annals of 
Kurjn Rental, 

Kaj.itarangini, lafan^^a II. 
rii. Fausholf jataka no, 536 . 

9 . See Klcei’s Ccupus Insrviptionnm Indicarum, 
Vol. Ill or Kpiiiiaphta Indica Vol. \dll, 36 . 

* TO. Megasthencs (McCrindle), Fragment X\XI\’ 

IBook yi)4 *1 


to ^canals (kulySvap^nain),*^ many c 
whjch were no doubt cpnstructed .b; 
Cliandraguptq. He alsoyspeaks pC-^th 
sluices referred to by Mcgastlienes ajid o 
the ri>t?s regarding the ♦ maintenance o 
the How of water: "Personsletting-ou! 
water of tanks, etc., at’aiiy other i)Iao 
than their sluice gaU-, shall pay a fine o 
six panas ; ami pe/sons who ’ recklessly 
blistruct the dow of water from the sluic 
gate of tanks shall also pav the sum 
fiue.V^*-* "Persons who obstruct or niaki 
any kind of mischief with the flow of watei 
intendecj for culiivation sliall be punisher 
with the first amercement.”*-’ There 
Voyal injunction that "all permaneni 
houses shall be provided withadunghil 
(avaksaivO, water-courses (hliraina), and 
a well (udapanam). *'** ThcjMauryyaKm- 
perors not only constnicletl canals, tanks, 
lakes, at thek* own cx[)enses, hut also 
ciieonrnged private enterprises in* thi? 
direction. Says Kautilya : "In the case 
of couHcruetion of new works, such as 
tanks, 1 ikes, etc., tuxes (on the lauds balow 
such tank^) shall be remitted! for live years. 
I'or repAiriug neglected or ruined w orks 
of similar nature, taxes shalj be reinifteSI 
lor four 3 ’earwS. h'or improving or exten- 
tiiiTg water-works, taxes shaM he remitted 
•for three 3 'ears. In the case of ac([uirin 8 
such iiewly--startcd tvorks by mortgage 
or purchase^ taxes on the I below such 
works ^hall be remitted for^two years^"*® 
^Ve may now thus cnunienfte the yarious 
methods of irrigation as a^opWtr^TS 
Alaurya India ; 

(a) •Irrigation by manual labour (has 
tapravarthuam). 

(b) krigation by carrying water or 
shoulder^(skaudhap](;ayartimain). 

(e) Irrigation by water-lifts (sroto 
vantrapravartiinam). * 

(d) Irrigation* by raising? water fron 

M. AithabR?tra (Sustri's translation) bk. U, di 
\XlV,p 143. ■* * 

12. Atthiisistra III, 9, p. ^i?. Tlie original rim 
iliiis • Sf'tiibliyo iTn:nr;u.i stoyainapir-- satpani 
(i.onali va toy.nnanyesanj pt^ain4denf>^)iirun 

lUialafl. ^ 

Artlnif^RSira III, 10. p. 2»7. Megastheneb speak 
of n\<*rs ami Kpunlva nf tanks. There is n:^ duiib 
that loth ihr wiuers fnean to include both lauks ant 

OVCIS, ' -• 

^ Anhasftsiva (Sastri’s transUuion) Book IH 

ch. H, p. ait. 

15. Arlhasfistia 111 , 9 p. 2if'. 


('(M 1 \ii: lUODlikN KbViliW 

1 

rivers, Jaiu-s, tanks, ami wrils inadis; ra^ 
tat'^kakiipoflpliatam).' 

'll? first t.vo methods were crude. 
In tile last two nietiiods were pntl>ai)]v 
employed chaiiipiimps \Yhich are .oferretl 
to in the Kijj;-^'edn,^' and uiidonhLcdly 
bnllocks and wind-power (vaiapravarti- 
manandi-nivandhruui. ana).^" 

I*R0TFX'TIV1C MKAST’RT'S Ar.AIXST FAMIXKS. 

At one lime, ])robaI)Iy hefdrc the 
establishment oi' the Maiiryya aul((e''aey, 
the tribal chief nr the villajj^e headiiiau 
was undoubtedly responsible for tlr' prolec- 
uf his people. In the (iaiiapati 
;n‘C told Llnat diiriuu a Liuuiit' 




I a tali a' 

caused 1)\; a Hood “all tlte villagers came 
together and liCi.uu.uhi help ol their 
headman, sa^ inu *Two inontlis lioni now 
when we have harvested the ‘jraiu we will 
pay yo u in kind so they j^ot an old from 
him and ale it.” Kautiiya enumerates the 
various duties rendered by the kin;^ during- 
a famine. In the fir.st place he had to remit 
taxts-'* and h.ad no donlit t») advance 
loans of grains/cattle, and money.*’* The 
Tvho disclmr^ed this ro^-al function 
wms called KosthagarrKlhvaksa, Su¬ 
perintendent ot the Stores. My had to help 
’the people with stores in times of eala-^ 
mitics, half ot the whole provision haviuf' 
been reserved for* such enier;^eneies.‘^ 
The kin>^ i., alst> directed to (bslrihute the 
hoardecl wcalVh of the rich amun^ the 
' or seek hel]i from his friends amout^ 


i(). Arthuf.re'tr.v 11, 2.\, p. 144. 

17. X, 9?, 13 ^ tl*c jeftnciicc is iiuliiCfUy to 
‘‘j^hatiyanlra.’ ’J‘he oii;;inal lur.s tl.as : vavatta 
yC'sRu/ vayft ynkiai^rjun ]iiianya\', ncrnaclliita na 
paumsya vrtlicvc visiatnU. (Sayana ronmic’^S : . . . . 
vistayUa vyspiaya^a^^a vrllicva yruha Kl'-'-nURyanira- 
niala tadvadilyarthah.) In anollua passaj^e ue conie 
across the i'ku<akra,’’ which accoulln^j lo dimmer 
(AUindisehes l.ebcn, 157) iiiipres a wlu^d fur iaisin.4 
water from a \\^ell. 'the V’cdir text runs lims : 
naovdeteva pali\idyanuinatpipyana kucakicna sihrana 
esaisya cidraLhya jayenia E,uriiani^.ilam sinava'd.islu- 
b.Uam. Rig-Veda X, lua, 11. 

18. ArtViasastra, lii, 9, p. 216. Compare also 
Cullavap^a i, 13, 2. 

tg. Faubboll, Jalaka'no. I99 ; tada pana aiitovasse 
vijesu nihaiesu chalakam aho'.i sasf-snam ^avbha^.i- 
kanakalo jato, sakalaj^ainavasino dio mRsadvayena 
sassRni luUlharltva vilum ilassamuM ekalo hulva 
RRmabliojanakassa hatthato ekain ja*‘Hgoiuni gahelva 
mainsam khadimsu, 

'' io. Arthasnslia II, i, p, 52. 

31 . ArthasRSiiu U, i, p. 52 ; IV, 3, p. 262. 

22. Ibid 11. 15, p. 115 : IV, 3^ p. 262. 

33. Ibid ly, 3 P* 263. 


FOR DK.CUMbBK, lylw 


lin)j^s.-* Mr he may rid opt the policy of 
thinnii.p: the rich by exacting? excessive 
revenu: (karsaiirmi) or cruisin.ij; them to 
vomit their wealth (vamanain).-'- “Or 
ho may remove himself with In's subjects 
to sea-sbo.es or ti. the banks of rivers or 
lakes. Hr m<ay cause his subjects to pjrow 
j^rains, vcjretablcs, roots, and fruits, 
wherever water is available. He may by 
hmitinj^ and fishinpf on a large scale pro¬ 
vide the people with wild beifSts, birds, 
elephants, tigers, or fish.”-“ Lastly tin 
king is advised to emig.ate w'Hh Jvs sid) 
jeets to another kingdom wilb^abiiiidaul 
harvest.*' Tlie Divyavadana tells u; 
Lhai wdicn a famine ];roke out in the reahi 
of Benares, the king directed those of hi: 
jjeople wlio had enough suslenauee foi 
twelve years, to slay in the kingildm ; aiu 
thoiri* who had mit, to uiigiatte to aiu 
settle, where there was ]>cace and plenty 
till the bad times were Over.** ‘ 


Tm-: sT.\TUMr;NT or Miuva^'thicnks 
KKi'.AKDIX^; TriK AUSKNCK OF 


FA.MINK UXAAII.XRI),. 

From the above it is clear that tlr 

Buddhist India w’as much disttirbed b^ 

* 

occasional outbreaks of famine ami tha 
elaborate incasnrei=„,.vcre adopted to elieel 
them. Mcgastlienes remarks : “in additioi 
to cereals, there grows throughout Indi; 
much millet, which is kept well^ waterc< 
by the profusion 'of "iver-.-treams, am 
much pulse ofdiflerent sorts, ai.d rice also 
and what is calk'd bospuruni, as well a 
many other plants useful far food, of whicl 
most grow spi>utcneousIy. . . It accot 
dingly airuaned that famine has neve 
visited India, and that there has neve 
been a general scarcity in tlie supply c 
nourishing food.”- ' The fact probabl 
is that the famous Greek traveller visiter 
India at a time when the land was llowini 
with milk and honey and the memories i. 
famines had almost eompletely died ou1 
This niatcrird prosperity was due i.>artiair 
to the Mauryyan system of Goverumeut 


24. Arthnsastra IV, 3, p. 263. » 

25. Ibid IV, 3, p. 263. 

2(», Ibid IV'^, 3, p. 263. 

27. Anhasa'jlra IV, 3. p.^263. 

2H. Divyavadana 13a : yesftm vo dvadas.ivarsik. 1 
hhakiam asu tail) slhatabyam, yesam nasti le yathe 
tarn gacdiantn, vigalatlurbhiksabhayab subhiks 
punarapya upagumisyanti. 

29. Megasthenes (McCiindle), Fragment I, 1 
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and parlialiy, as iVIaG;astlK‘iK-k srl^'s, 
the *‘uga£je <djscrvcd hy tin sS 

conli'ihutcs to i>rL*vcnl lie ocourrlncc ol 
,famine amon*^ tlicm ; for wh'.reas IwnoiiLj 
other nations -it is usual in tly* y(lnte?As 
ofwyitv V'j niva^uv the'so , :\\A thus to 
reduce jt to an‘imcuUn'nted wasre, amon.ijf 
the Indians on the eonlrary, In' wlioni 
■''fnishnndmen are re;j::irded as a class that 
*Ts sacred,4nd inviolalil'*, the tillers of tlic 


soil^^evcn when battlo is r.aging in tkeir 
magh]>onrh(»o{l, are unilistn.cbcd by atr^cns( 
of danger, tor Cfanljalants on cither sick in 
\vagin)«,the conflict make carnage of each 
other, but allow tlujst engaged in-huS" 
l>mdry to remain (juitc unmolested. Be¬ 
sides, tiiey neither ravage an enemy’s laud 
witii lire, nor eul tloyn its trees.” ''* 

\(c. lilhcut' 'luli • I, p 


iMiViiiWS r\X[i NoTioiiS nv iujoks 


Hn< I isir.. 


Km 

( A'. U ) a- 


M IN!' P''V«i IN' \\ \\\ 
II fv-/. / //; 'A/ 

.1 /' S// /' ,}/,/■ ' 



(\ s /. y r i.i/ 

iotS* 

• 

U'Kit >•{ ;i‘“'lu'-oj i^c(ll^c^ (Ml 

1 ht' of i'mI. 'IcliMTod !»•, Cniif • 

I’ltuvvl 111 l!u' C.iirmta f’tHvv-i''llv tnitU'T Ui\: iinsjjifcs 
('1 Sir A.-nt')sh Aluolu’rji r, ivli • iiUt Oil 

std)|tet I'lthcpul 'in ri iiriif 1’Mvwnnl. Tlitutt^li 
tile initiiinsi nn cffirts of Capl. 

iVtrivrl nii'l l3i:-< lv!i;,;Hsh Mr. 

IVnnii'^tcii llie p(ncr;il i<le.i sucJi (•<»l(»nieH 1 ms 
now hccoiuc prerti f.iinilKir to ihe edue.'ited elMS*?!*'? 
oi nil ecnii)trit“5. The plnii is to foiinii self-siipportin;^ 
L'Llwentioiinl^ns-titiiili()na#o»»iftii*nl i^ivini; tlieoreti- 
c ii cum ])r iolj|CnI l*aiihiM in the dift'^rent lirnic'lics 
of inJiistrv, liL^riiirini:^ with airricnltnre and allied 
indu'slrics. At fust the eolonie** would have to In' 
snhsidiHeiT as tliev w«onlfl a(>mit*only tlie vtmn^er 
nicmli'-'tij of the communitv, whoso hhour would he 
easy to nuftiipulate yioui;!! not economieally re- 
inuncrative but by and liv as the eoloniis became* 
selt-supporLlny; an 1 jtroved their utiliiS' they would 
draw to themselves adult members (d hotli sexes. 

Capt. I’etavel is of ojjinion lha. most o( the 
evils of tlie present cconomie .der—such as uii" 
einployinent, eiit-throat • ‘npetition. aivl couse 
(jU^t low wtiges and a low slatulard of living— 
resmt l^om the deman^d for riiimnodKies not Ueepin" 

. pace with the ennjitnous productive power of ^iiodein 
industrialised communities. The reuiody lies in Ih^ 
workers ecasiug to produce for the market, as they 
have l*en doing under the existing individualist 
regime, and producing all tlie main necessaries of 
life for t^|?msdycs ir^ co-operative associathuis of 
the e(lue Ai#iMl ctdonies type. Thus they would 
conjl)lnc,ghc l>cst noints Af S(.tciausm ryul co*opcr;ition 
and *nwke sure (mmgh slow progress towcards a 
mon^ational («der ol t4iings^ A more opportune 
tiio^nf ((»r the tcalisaiiou of this reltcme, wiicn the 
r|t;cstioil of the piofif able employni', nt of millions of de 
nndiilised stddi 'is m.uiv of w lioiii me * Kilkd woi k lueli 
,ami would make exeelleiit teaeheis lu the edueatioiml 
’ coloniei—is la-’kiny; tlv* brainr* of satoimn in all 
V.'lyntries. ^W'Add nv'lt i uitiv* In lavK atnltor 


b-'hlly p; ;jdic‘':es fhat irile.'Js -oiuc-siieii eoustructivc. 
sf'heiiie of dorm is .adopted without delay, the 
wlmlc ol the present unstable social order isjiound 
lo fome tumbling down like a house of cards in the 
fae'‘ (d ilie active hosliliiv of the wa^rkingclasses to 
wlioin tlu war ha*? acted as a great eye-opener. 

Tlie colonirs arc intended pmnarilv for the benefU 
of tile st»e.'irted working classes. They wilCnot 
e\crcl^e anv^diicvt utlliiL'iice i;p!^n the iirobleiu of 
iniiMle class uneinplovm'-nt wlia li lias be^oiui^^fl^ 
acute in innnv ijarts ot I idi i todav. Tlieiv are als(' 
lii.elv t(' he diliicidties in the way Their successful 
ajipUeatiun lo the working dasm«. ^The analogy of 
tile Swiss e(dony, w lio-e example thr author is never 
^ired of ntHig, tines not seem to ns to be generally 
appVeahle. Tlu* eol.mies \»dl require large working 
capitals to start wiih, 'vhieii will to be subs¬ 

cribed prbtaieU, in many eases withfml hope of 
iniiuedi ite or ad'apaate uluin ; am\j\Yhat the aiibhor 
e(M«i‘lers to be a most essential teatuie of his schcnicf 
i/.^,that flic colonies should as a rule ^rfidmil# ditty* 
l)ovs ami imniaturc ]»eisoiis at Hist, is itself sure to 
militate ag.iinst tiuir eeoiioiuie sueeess and stability. 
Whether tftey lain uUimatclv become so prosperous 
as to be able U> wipe out tlie defieits of the early 
stag-s of their growth remains to lie seen. * 

?. A^'?(1^oi'o>;\t I or Iviu'oxs'i RTifTioN or Tirrr 

(ImtMUMrv, /n'"* Chondra 

, Ward'd E^dalc\^ Comifla, ^ 

The-aullujr’s thesis is that tlie cstahliptiment of 
eo-operiitivo credit soei-jties has given the ryots access 
to clieap money, hut they do not know liovv liest to 
utilise >1. The Agricultural I>partuient cannot 
reach the individual ryot. So the establishment ot 
Agrietdtural Assoei.di'Uis .all* over the country for 
the improvement of theeconomle, moral, educational, 
•and sanitary conditions ol the agriculturists’ life is a 
great desideratum, b’or the useful work of these 
Associations siiilicient funds could be olftaine/l from 
local cesses supplemented by snbseTijrtious, subven¬ 
tions Uoin the lidvernment an.I IiUtriet I’oards.wxnd 
otiiet lncal souna^ »f iiieome, such as pound and 
fen V ti-cs, (ii ..-li , i lali'uu vist in iii.iii^y 
t i)UMii i'’s . .id • dding usi-fn! w. 
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THK MODUKN RHVlKvV FOU DUCEMHEK, 1 *j1.S 


/.a’, /*/., yr/^v/ 'E'xsf an,i cf 

'u[\ ' x-irS. 

Thr auflvir nrgiu's that wh.ilo nirlnstrifil oo niititaif. 
i-ervwhcre are iintitruoJn^r rapirl t raiis^.rmatir»ri 
Linai'd* (I hv time, alone continues to live her 

le of UMchangi'd «»}(i worl l si.npliril v nml ease. Knt 

te (lays of ‘anijUe hvin;^ ati'l lljinkinjr nre 

evet to tciurii. hi(lustnn‘\sin is the onh r of the day* 
nd li Indi.'i wants to live a.* \ llirive tn these days <>t 
ard ronip; toion and world sti iie, she tnnsl do as the 
ro;»ressive nations ol tin- world are doin^. Attn- 
LiltuTt'can i.n loit^'er ^ivc adraiii.itc or secure sub- 
isteiKc to )m lar«TC and evcr-inerensin;< population, 
s the wai ha-cleaily dcmoustratiri. A ;»reat Indus- 
rial revival has heroine a ^inc qua nan lot her e<ni' 
'xistcnce. If proof wne needed of lu‘r enparity 
.>r such a deveh»pnKMit, it is (.fi red by tlie history o* 
er past indnstrial irreatncsM. What she lacks to-day 
? the will to de\elof), and the people luek this will as 
inch as tlie (jovi-t uincnt. 

Mr. Andiravaneswar is. like the tno)onty of Indi.on 
eonomisi**. :i folhiwer of the (ho man Leonoinist List 
le hcheves m rrotortion : “rr<c trade is sniijd.le and 
fcnetieird only when a reriain s}ai»e of •.indtiatit.al 
evclopuient lias been learhed and unn) then ynaxn:- 
ion IS nci'tssniy and jiistilia))!^*,” he s-ns. State aifl 
5 also luccss.irv t ir the supply of a pr.ipcilv ttained 
alHiurfoire. e.spert cnlrcpieneurs. adeijuatr and cheap 
raivpon. proper haiiknni lacilif ies, and an acceptable 
.nd automatic ciirraicy system. An indiuLrird reelv.al 
leed not lead to the (oial disapp.Mranee A eott.ioe 
trie-, if can? IS taken tti improve them bv the 
stahlislnuc'd * 1 Co-operative Societies ainotij^ the 
otta,£>;c vvor1 0 l^. 


* • 

Dfim Rfdkmption Among Uruw 
LABOURING <:l.as.s!->,/ n- KnJ,n<i D^onViu^ 

)/.A. A P.i!fiod Wjou' rhe pA.’nh ty J*i ozdniiti 

Vo-of'i ;'(7L»r'f ^C’to//(V*(',70-, J()!.f. 


Tfil recently. t!.-e Co njicrrjti\e Credit niovenitrt 

Lidia has t;een et-infmed to the lural cla.^isrs. 
Jflle or ini .ttlenpit was made to cNfeiid its benefits 
o the woilini* classes of our i-reat industiial 
‘cntres, though their nerd lor rlieap cre(;it is no 
OSS acute than that of the majority of our a-wi- 
lullutal popul.ition A welcome deparluic m Tliis 
iireefion has been made in the llombay IVtsidencv 
ind a niiniher of Credit Societies has been e. arted bv 
Vlr. Levadbarof the Servants of India S'^’cietv and a 
ew other piihla'-spirited ^enilenu n. rhou^di t!ie uiove- 
nent is still in its nifanci it alre.adv slinws jjicat pro- 
iDse ofsuccess.A slron;i> committee hasheeii fvnmecl to 
nipervise the work and Mr. Dcyadhar is the ()r> 4 ani- 
iing Secretary. The panipldel under review records 
die pro^-ress made i^pto Aii<>ust. 1UI4-. We kcartily 
support the author’s appeal for funds (for vihich a 
liijh rate (T intciesl is •jiaid) and personal service, 
.vhicli t-uc)i a movement fnlJy deseivts. 

i‘. C 

Ll LMfMAKi I'H-.-.i. ■ An LM'I.KPII'.M \1 

Coui-M'. !<ji Imjimv sciiooi,.-^. A> yy y; yA-/V u/l 

l/.vi , I E A'., inspeefor of Si rcnce i'tUcfnny in die Bont- 
bay i^yesidvmy, ig/H. Cr. j8v 'pn^fcs. Pruc 

Rs, i-O. 


If he author tells ns in the rrefaco that “experl- 
iienta) work in science presents special difhcnlties in 
[ndia Ver 3 ’ few schools liave cither good laboratories 
n- Eullicient apparatus, Neither Ii.ave they the money 
o epeiiri on iliebc i eknitnlai ^ Mikiiu, 


worth te.Ticliing at all, must be taught expcrimcutallv. 
Ill the following pages the atm of the author has 
been to | rovide a siriiple experimental course firmn- 
cialG' w thin the reacli of any school." We agree 
wi?h the author in his remarks regarding the ueccs-^ 
sit\ of e.\p?riricntal teaching in physical science, ami 
tile pecuniai, dilhcnlties which confront du- Majority 
( f onr schfio.s. Ii is said tk.at Hcngal l.^gs behind the 
other provinces in introducing physic.al science »n 
schools, hecaiisc it cannot afford the nionev needed. 
In the opinion of the author “for about a thousand, 
rupees enongli apparatus can he provided for every 
hov jfi the scliocd tor cbisses of iwentv to be taken 
at a time and for every hoy to work separ.vtclj' when 
neceskaiv." Tliough tliis sun: is too large /or many 
schools, it is’-not money liut the co. rech^Miucal ional 
ideal t]#at is wanting. For, given a teacher of the 
right type and facilities in the way of aecomtno(Jalion 
and time-table, much experimental work may be 
earned on t''kn in remote village schools at an almost 
nominal cost. The author recommends, for instante, 
a halanee worth .aliout Rs. 7, capable of weighing up 
to .Ob grams with i.ijnall loads and standing the 
rough handling by school lioys. If every hoy has to 
he prtjvided with a lialance of this type, the cost for a 
class (d C went V will aniouiit lo .a prettv' large sum. 
One w.tv of reducing the co^t is to supply h.'ilf the 
number. Rut this will certainly hampe*- the gtmeral 
work of the class unless the tea ‘iicr is lullv com* ctent 
to distribute it. The other way is to ha.c .sidl 
cheaiHT balances. The writer of this review in liK 
younger days converted an ap(»thcc.irics'hand-scale 
costing Rs. P S (with weights) into a good serviceable 
balance on a pillar of brass rod, capalile of wcighhig 
u[) to .001 grams The suspending stirrup was sol¬ 
dered to the brass rod, a thin brass strip carefully 
nofchccl at e(}ual intervals throughout the whole 
length wnis attrehed to the ends of tlie iron beam 
with boMer. Theie ir.is also a long Index of brass 
wire. The whole b.alancc w’as the work ol three or 
four afternoons. Mefjsis. t-allenkaMjp and Co., of 
lyondon sell what they call tjiac.’s attaclinient (for 
ruler) made on the same principle. It uiipc'ars pos¬ 
sible to have sirnila'' balances m.ide bv ScienLifjc 
Instrument makers octiuitivc; to one-hundredth ol a 
gram at a cost, sav, H-s. (30 per dc'.xen. The fact is, 
very few teachers bestow any thought i.n devising 
cheap yet substantial apparariis for students’ use. 
because finished articles of. European manufacture 
though expensive are ready at band. 

A glance at the contents of the hook allows that 
the author has desciibed in as few words as possible 
Klo experiments covering the whole range of elemen¬ 
tary physics except sound and statistical clectricitv’. 
Many experiments are adaptations of those usually 
found in books written as pracucfc*I.guides, but some 
show ingenuity. The notes on the fittings and the 
ntanagemenf of a school laboratory are no less in¬ 
structive. The book will serve the purpose ot a hand¬ 
book on practical wotk and will be found useful Lc 
' teachers. The Bombay Ihcsidcncy is to 1> congra¬ 
tulated upon having an enthusiastic InspeuLir with 
ideas who considers i'l a pait of his duty v i deyisc 
ways and means and undertakes to show how.ckact 
teaching in sebooLs may be made ellicivnt. 

At the same time w'c cannot refrain from asking 
f he nuestion whether the author has not attempted 
to teach ton much, and wbetVicr he 1ms sufricienflv 
rcfilised the language difficulty of our boys. The 
Syllabus of Studies prescribed for schools in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency is n‘>t before uf\ Nor io jvc know 
v. hs-ihcr a coiii.se ol chtiuisfiy,' albeit Bhoilti, i*s 
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licludt^d. There arc cerlainly'other'subjects which 
iie hoj^s «have to learn. In the circunist mccs it is 
lucstionable how far this course of physic • has been 
idiciully framed. Allowing lvv*> ycais for this 
ourse, 13r» experiments re<)uiini^ perhaps rj'» hours 
Ljipear to too‘iiiariv. The 3 ' nre d^Jiibi .asy, 
»ut^ii|^L* limit is an iinp(ir?ant item fci scluuds. H*e- 
ides, it i9*the rxperimcfita/ method not so imi^eh 
he {acl'< rheniselves vviiich are educative. The Uritisli 
U'ople luivc not been able (o discard their old un- 
ekntifie system of uieasuremetit, and the Indian boy 
ias tolc.'uf^^his as well as the inetric system which has 
lO 1 i 4 actie. 1 l ap])licalion iuiite except iu higher studies, 
le canruft, however, iguorc the indigciumt? system 
vldch servos him iu d.'^^ly life. Thitdv of tlse oicntal 
01 ^>'1 youn;;r hwy wlio is forced b\>cireunt;>tanccs 
o be .iciptllinted wltli the three systems I It n« 
ioubt sharpens his niatheiiralical iiUcHecf, but lends 
,0 lAaU^ Ills knowledge uii'^eak Wliut a U^inenduus 
meritjce^u makes wdien lie has to IhreaiJ his way into 
the domain of kmiwlcdgc ihroiigli the insuperable 
liarrier o^ a diihcult Ifircigu tongue! The false ana- 
ogv of hnglish boys learning a great deal iinne than 
»ur Indian lioys has wrought inaijy a iiiisch^d in the 
ccliool and college cui'iculum of this countiT. We 
mpe tlfc learned author who i.s lortunaudv also the 
udge will Ivimhv tell us Ii»)w far his liook piactic.allv 
nocts with success. 

J. C U.w. 


'I'hk (1 .{MK ‘0 M IIiMonv or l.vnn, h 

) \ A S>::. '.K-? StVififh F,dl!h‘u. ]u':'Iu\/ aiid cn^ 
Uv'^^cd : 'lih V nutps and \ i ^ illint) aiivns 

> \ f\ird\ 

The bonk written and published in lOdS was 
designed* as mentioned ir^ the preface to the 7ih 
edition, “prunaiilv to meet the w’aiits of students 
preparing tor the malnculatibn c\aminati(m ot the 
i'alcutla rniYersilv.’' Though the scope o\ the book 
has been extended far hcvoyii *lhat litmf, the volume 
K.jould be. iudifed|is if text h.^ok meatiL tor Indian 
students of flu* age of 15 or 1(> How^far our students 
of that age have the capacity of assimilating such a 
bewihkriiig variety^ of^conyrefy facts, as we find in 
Mr. Smith's b>)ok, is a ijuestiou which has not vet 
troubledytlic <unn!scicnt syll.abus makers of the Uni¬ 
versity and we cai'Miot expi*cL Mr. Smith to bother 
his head about it. Hut the fact ren .lins unchalhmged 
that Clio, the Muse of History, is I >siijg licr votaries 
year aUcy year and History is g-.idually becoming a 
pesHive horror wdth the exam; :ces. For that s iblimc 
nclnevcmcnl we must 'dw congratulate tfie august 
examiners, jdoughing sli dents with relentle^'S justice 
Teilectcd from the numbered paper> of ca^crilJAl points 
supplied by th;; Head Fjfamiuer ! No wonder that 
the poor examfnees prepare tabloids of pi»ssil)le ques¬ 
tions and pillules of the mangled liinlis of Cli«* to 
overcome the enjoyable cxnwiuution a_i>uc of March. 

blich un abnormal state of historical study would 
have hvcii cured hud more emphasis been laid on t'n' 
grtieri'^ development of the Historic Personality of 
India Autlnr than on,the dc'.uilcfl enumeration (and 
f'fm»yulsory nveiuorlsiug) of isolated events. The 
st^rnts now can recapitulate the points in oiu* 
IQeath but they miss the historical perspective 
t^ptally. The surfeit of the concrete fs narrowing 
tiieir mind, ruining their human appetite and cripp^ 
ling their hisloricid Imagination. The best cure for 
ft would be a healthy stress ou the AA>/{)g/ca/rather 
than ou the worphoJo^ica! aspect of history. That 
pfesupposVH a sy^UhtlK Yisioii of th>. tuliic hifctury 


of a nation in the author of the hlstoi ical lext,bool 
ana genuine sympathy with the people. Some ^ndiat 
scholar, like; .MT. K. P. fayaswal. should t .kc it up 
Mr. V-.A. Siiiith is .'in vJcnl compiler undus.such he 
lias iiro^igcd to bring fv)rw.ira an ulcal text hunk o; 
the morphological fcchodl. ^'Hcrc he i.i easily ihe firsl 
in the field ami other tival'matriculatioii text booki 
simply, pale into uiMgid^cance by the side of itj 
wealth of detail, lucidu^ wt style and thoroughnes! 
ol prcscutat ion. 

'i'liK In’I’krmfdiatk TkX'i-Hook of Indian ITis 
lokv ANIi iVDMINla'I KATIUN, h\ Prof. A . D. Dko 
{h$fiu'arkcf\ Al.A., J.L.B. {Karachi), 

This compdation proposes fo cover the Intcniie 
(liatc H4story pyllabiis of the Hoinbay University 
The scope of the sjUabns, we svqipose, is tnc aiov 
and, at the lirst stage, almost impciceptiblc infiltra 
ti<ju of tile West In the soil of Indian history and tin 
consequent growth ot a new polity, mw culture au( 
new atmosphere in the course of four centuries start 
iiig fTv»m 15(1? when Pt»pc Alexander VI eoUsLiiuted th 
King ol Portugal “I.,(ad ol Navigation, Conquest am 
Trade ol Ethiopia, Xrabi.i, I’cisia ami India.” Tin: 
stupcnd\>us plienouiemm of Indian history, lequirei 
vciv dclic.atc handlir.g The records are so copious 
ami authorities so conlluting that mere emimcratioi 
Ol ctmipiUitiou is sure lv> iiroiluce a highly narrow 
and p.'irtial interpretation tinlesb checked at ^ever} 
step by thy regulative iiUa ul ocganic liistoncal evo 
lution. thing which vve gener.ally misi 

iu a eojiipilalion like this and here the cuifls'ioip i; 
not so much to lilaiuc as the inhcfent limitation o 
his tt.ols. The author lb very ])aiastaking and upto 
date utilising every state reciird di,\vvn to the Ishngtoi 
Com mission Report and Mtnitagu-Chelmslord Re 
forms. Hut his attitude is thoroughly vicchiunstk 
Ibetice lie describes, ami nUt without justiiication, tir 
New Polity'as “a m.ignihccut mvcAffu;.forged fur tin 
ailminisAvatioii of the country.” We t<;taUy miss Ihi 
redeeming features ol the d'dirgatiou ol tlwr Nyv 
Culture and the New Atmosphere which are no losi 
import.int to young students ol hist'-^ry. ‘A’vTOi^tW 
exception of certain uccasiiuial and ratlier hnfortuu.'it 
excursion, into the domain of histoiical gcncralisa 
tioics, It is .1 good compilation aud should be used a 
such by' students. 

K\b.U\\. 

An 't^>T'rKooucTrOjN to Co.mi’auativk riuLoi.oOY 
hv Pandarairp Damoctar (ri/nc, M.A. {Bomhay) 
Ph. D. Prohor (>/\Sausl^\rif^ 

C<dB^p\ Poona. Oriental Book Sufplyinc^ Agency 
zj Shuhmuhif\ Pxh*na Cify\ zgtS. Piuc R^. j. 

T^is is a book which will b“,given a cordial recej] 
tion by all interested in philological studies, as i 
removes a long-lelt wart. Comparative PhiloKig; 
has been introduced into the curiicuKfm ftir some c 
the language examinations in the I'uiversities c 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Sstudeuls of Indc 
Arv:^n Philology in this countiy were put to grpy 
dilCicuUioH through the want of a gooil haml-bo'di. o 
the subject. Barring the Wilson Philological Lecture 
of^Sir Rarnkrv.hua Hhandarkar, which h.dVc bee 
published in book-form only in I'Jld', theie was n 
work to meet the requirements of our studenU, mos 
of whom study Comparative Philology us part ( 
their Sanskrit course. The standard works ol Beam 
and Uoeralc are on the modern l‘,^Jo*Aryau vern; 
eidars, and as suth they have i nly a i*pccial appea 
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icsiclcs llifv aio rather auLitjuatcJ. The results o 
rcoiii*- invoslii;.ttii»ns into the hUtory of lanj»iK*iTo 
)articu’jrlv <>i the Indo-Gcrtiiauic .lini^uagcs. are 
'iislifiruMi jri woiUs in (jcniia'i rua] oLliei«eojitiiient.il 
anj^tjoi'es, for vvliirh r^rmon the siii-h' of 
a he^ct witli ihflicultics for Die average *■ Indian 
itiulerit. There are/ijev\^ excellent Iiooks on general 
'liilology and on Indo-tieriuanic Philology in Rnglisii 
no, hut these arc witli M'elcnMicc tnuiiily 'o the 
angiiagcs of (vuropc, inodei i and classical, ami this 
otisiderahly dinihiishes Iheiivalue lor the Indian 
iludcnt when he is not stndviiig Teiilonie «ir cl ssical 
Miilology. In his I'oreword, Dr. Dune suliieieni.v 
ndicates the need of a hook like the present one. Tlic 
mhhcatioii is cxtrcniclv t)|iportuiic, and tile autliot 
leserves the thanks ol all slndciits ior it. 

The work under review is in live parts P/j;/ / on 
.hf i^viiRval rrinciides of Philol<»gy, the more im- 
lortnnt fil \vl»ich arc discussed with as fulness as tlie 
lairovv margin t>f .so pages permits. The antiu>r nii* 
louhttdlv \\as liandieappejl Iw considerations ol 
;pace ; hut a more thorough tieatincnt ol the 
irinciplcs of Phonetics and of the more important 
Mjonelic I.aws would have .mlded gieatly to the 
.'aluc of tile work In P/irt If the ilit'lercnt linguistic 
amilics aie eon.sideretl, together witli the innl.i points 
n the linguistic paleonlol.igy «»1 the tirimitu^* Indo 
'ierman.s. P.irt )I1 is taken up with tiic Indo-lraniaii 
>r Aiyan gioiip. The Vedie is coinparcd with the 
\vcstan and with the elassiea! Indo-(»ermanie 
ipecciVJo of the other hranches in its piionok)gy and its 
norphology. Tlie rL^ults of the latest re^carclies in 
ndo Oermanic Philology are hrought lor '*the (irst 
. 111kV I N' Ion the Imlian student in a very eonvenleut 
orin, Pnit /Ppiescnts a very well ordered fe.sume 
>1 the linguistic Iiislory of India in the early Praki;it 
icriod, and gives u'g<>‘^d aeeonnt of the pteuliarities 
>f the older Prakrits—Pali and the di.aleets ot tlic 
dder Inscrijilioiis. Tlie last M^art is in two sections-r- 
1) the Idtetary.. t’i 'jKrits ami (2) the Venuieulais. 
I'hc plan of I'.iis p.'frt is neecssarily (ui the model ot 
he trcjitnu nt of tlie same suhiects hy Sir Kainfcrishna 
Uiandarkar, luit we Vish there was some account of 
T.. i.ahhrannia diahets iu Dr. (iune’s liook. The 
ectioii on the Modem Vernaculars is rather nicagie, 
.s these are* disfiosed of in only pages. It seems 
hat this part has hcen lalhcr hastily done. iKit that 
s imnuiterial, as tlu hroad lines of linguistic devtlop* 
nent are sunieiently clearly itulicatcfl, and the 
Indent who specialise.s iu vernacular pliilology has 
U-aincs, Iloernle, Trumpp, Kellogg, lih.a,-.\iarkar, 
irkrsoM, Tessitori, and atheis to fall back upon. The 
inpoitance of Dr. Guile’s work lies in the fact that 
1 is the first. up-to-date hand-book on Indo-Arvan 
^hilulogy, which iueludes a treatment both of the 
;encral. principles of linguistics ..and of the special 
ines of development of the modern Aryan vernaculars 
(India from the prin/.tive Iiulo-Gcrmanic. A\tork 
ike this should be speedily recognised by our univer' 
ilics by bfting prescribed asH text book. 

There is room for improvement, however, as there 
} in every work when it is published for the first 
ime. We would.^suggest th.at a note on the pronun- 
iatioii of the .Avesian and Did Persian, Greek, DAtin 
lul (b)lhic wolds be given in the next edition ior tlic 
cnclil olstiuUuls wlio lecetve noiutoiial assislanhe. 
'his could he udvaiilagi-ously treated undei 
'Luiic'iis. .'Ngion, DHteU wouJs miglil Ijc givtn in 
oiuan eh'iiaeleis- the piaetiee ol prinliijg llitni in 
neck tliaraeteis has uoiliiug but usage to ucoiu- 
lend it. Popp used Devaimgri, Avestaand other 
liaiatUrs , Wiigbt in his ‘Coiup iralive Grammar of 
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the Semitic b‘'ngiiag»’s employed a variety of 
alphaliPts-r-Arabie, Hebrew, Syriac, pLheoplan. One 
aliihabet, ^the roman, has now licen 'rightly 
substitute,! for all tliese in philological W'orks ; 
there is reason why we should stick to tlic tireek 
lettc-s,espl’cially when the roman ones are so similar, 
in the Gretb wards as pjiuted in Dr. Gtiiic's book, the 
meilial form oijihc lower ease sigma has been used for 
thw final oiic-ta very inelegant typographical, devia¬ 
tion wliicli is perhaps due to the \vant oi proper 
types, I)uf which, it may lie hoped, will be removed 
in the m xt edition, if the lireek cliaraclers are re 
tained. In that ease .a talile of Gn*ck •I'etters with 
roman e jiiivaleiits will he desirable. A lew misprints 
ill tlie veriiaeuhir words reijtiire to be corrected in the 
next edition. Oihcrwise the pfaiting and gen'**‘al ge^- 
up are'execllei'il, and tiie author and t’ci*{inblisliers 
are to he congratulated hir having hrought out so 
u eful .irk in sucli a hand.soim shape. 

foI.K r.I.lj'cMKM IN IhNMU Cur.'lLUD-. : VC'oNTKl 

lunioN soc to Ri i.uili rr;- -.nniiK.s in Hindi; 

I'Di.k IN I’rinN'^ ; l>y K‘niun Stiv/,'-ir, M,A., 

assisted JU'wciidhi Knuuir Raksliif^ A’. .(. 

(11'; ;; hm a su:,{ (i., 

The scope of the wotk, as the autiior fells us in 
the Preface, is “mainly a 5‘t\id\ of tlie relations 
hetwcen Sliaiva-cuui-Sli.aktaisui and Diiildlii.sm, bolli 
di’senptive and hisloiical, olitaim.ig.* among t he 
Ik’iig.di Fpealving population of U.asterii India.'’ I'lie 
title of the work therefore dots md suggest tlu' 
actual subject treated in ii—it would sc m somewh.at 
to mislead the leader, 'fhe author gives adesciip- 
tive aeeountu'f the popul.'ir Shai\a festival of 
G.anilihira ^ir (iajan, vvliieli is eunent among tlie 
Hindus of Pciigai, nnri attempts to ti.ace the origin 
and history <»f that leslivaVi The eonncctioi^lietwcen 
the decaying .Maliayaua Buddiiism ami the vigoious 
Sliaiva and other Pura»nc cults, wliicli gave birth to 
neo-UongaH Hinduism, the inlhierice of a transf»ii me<i 
bu<ldhistici>harina*cuU hi modelling tlic present-day 
folk religion of Hengal, iTeYesid ol the eaily iiiipaei 
of the licngnli mipcl with Islam, anePthe <.ocird Iile of 
tile people fd Ucngal when a new bengali-speaklng 
Hindu nation was in the making,—these are among 
other tkipics dealt witlPin tlie vcorK. .Mueh ol it how¬ 
ever bioks like a reeii.m//f oi at the bc: t an Knglisb 
adaptation of a valuable iiioiiogrf^ph, in Bengali, on 
the Gambhira by Jlabu IT.aridas Palil, acknowledge¬ 
ments to whose laliotirs arc made* jiy Mr. Sarkar 
himself. Works by other Indian scholars in Rnglish 
and iu Bengali have been amply I’ravvn upon, and 
the author takes care to mention them in his preface 
and in footnotes. Mr. Sarkar brings in his own 
siH'culatioiis regarding the historical aspect of the 
ijuesiioii, and regarding ' the inter-relation ol ♦he’ 
diilcreiit cults which have been welded* .iuto one form 
by the people of Bengal under the inspiration of 
Puranic Hinduism. The author has laid stress on 
the scriptural religions—Mahayaua Buddhism .'nd 
Puranic Hiiuluism—rather than on the ethnic side— 
the real folk aspect of the (luestion. .Bengalis ('f the 
present day, like most jieoples, are a inix.d "ace, 
which is composed o^‘Dravidlan, Kol and Mon-Rh *ier, 
Tibeto-Burman and Aryan elements. Much that »8 
pi)[uilar in Hindu religitm—miicli of the ‘VoIk-elcmcUt* 
in 1 lindii culture” rieiesbarily had its source iii ifleas* 
MJid insiiUiliotis. vvhirli weie euitj^ml among tlie pie’ 
Aivaiiand non AT\an ]HMiple.'-,--idea.s and institutions 
to n; hicli the Kev is now lost and which have been 
sought to jiass loi Aivaii hv Hindu n.ud ihiddliistic 
label*- being put on them. A study o Hindu itv'titu 
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llnus withrofcrencc i>> tin* noii-'Arv.i*ii*tjtifst!ioii can 
only be properly desitfnated nstinly of Jhc folk 
olement*in Lhetn. Hut so tar (»nU' a few bonks on the 
folk or iiulip^enons element in Hindu reliinon have 
been written, mostly with reference lo the l|»avidian 
'clement. \Vg may luentinu Bishop WiitehetRl’s 
\ illume (kt^s of South aii J \V. jiT* Tvimore’s 

l^rn^ill^nuods in ^fothm Ilinduisin. Hcnjral we 
shall have lo consider the contribution of the Tibct5- 
^Hurnians in the Nortlieni and Eastern tlistricts, and 
'of the Kols in the Western districts, besides that of 
4he I>ravidt'anft, if we arc to study the folk-element in 
our culfuiV^t its roots. A mere dc.scrijjtion and 
compaiison of ‘die (ferived cults, in tlieir Iranjfformcd 
aihl Aryaiiised shape, do not ^ro deep cnouj^l^ nor 
d'^-s an-^tuanpt at re<fi.nstructioji of ^luir Instoiy 
oj file bt'hr Sa'hskiit scripltavs. Hut tliis is ?i new. 
liL'ltf, and \v«)rker.s witli proper equipment there are 
few wr n»jni ,to unravel !lie mysfery of Uenuali-^iH^ins, 
i ricial, hi^.uistir, social ai.d rcliidous. We uquire 
first a niinihci m 1 scholais like Sar.u tnandraKov. 
\Mi t is soj^reat a Ktn Unt of the aboii;.pn;d tiilies of 
'.'lioia \ iVpni, totuiii tli' jr atteiilivni to tlie I’ontrl' 
buliiiij ofthe \Mii. MS Arvanisc^l non viv.ins towar'ii^ 
tiie t*volfiiion of tin- inotleru Heiieali cuUui^e and 
nioiii j n*H.en;j;, .h soeiel befoj e a study ot ^ ue 

folk element sum be i iken lU hand. 

Mi.Saik/n s work runs in ovei ffOH pa^cs, of 
vhicii h.ou. 1 ,' ' !lie taken up uilh two verv detailed 

Indus's It Seems he tend.s io he a bit prolix, and 
I’linliliun fo.i, (vcnsionailv ; aiul lus anxiely to iui- 
pxeus liis u u'.ef uith a feelii it of levercncc for India 
and Imlian iustitulionti makes ilselt apparent, even 
lliouL;h it is uiuIli restraint. As 1 liat't’ said before, 
niueli of the hook is a icsanic in Ivnjjlish of the views 
of Indian seholwrs on these topics. Hut it is ,a very 
; 4 ood rt*.san/c, eminently rc^-zlablc and informative ; 
and a ^jfieat ciial of the information it gives to the non* 
Hciig.dl reuilcr is not to be h.'nl*else%lH;re in English. 
As such. I very student of our social and cultural 
hi.'^to-ry sivuld do well to read J,his work. Mr. Sarkar 
followiiic Mr. I'aht *lltd lAlitrs has attempted to 
reeoiistiucl *lic social and religious •onditons of tlic 
Heiigab people of the lime when JUuldliistie, 
Hialnu^nic and otl’-u ideas wer** in the niclting pot— 
to lie Compounded *an{T crystallised into the modern 
llinduisn^of Bengal, witli its vniious sects audits 
ntimcn.)us gods ani^ goflhngs, Tliere arc books on 
Henguli social hu^torv in the vernacular, which are 
mostly collections of traditions, wmcIi Llie compilers 
liavc sought to illumine with the iight of their imagi- 
natfiin. Sir. Sarkar and his c'-adjntors may be said 
to have attempted to ind ite the broad lines of 
HeiJgnli life and thou,. ' In their fonnalivo peritid, 
wid their basis is rightly enough the old literati^JC 
fmd Ihe folk instJ^tuWoiis aiuf cults of tlic land. 1 think 
this is the fiisc systematic attempt of it^ kind in 
Bengal. Bai Sahdi Ihnesh Cliaiidra Sen of the Calcu 41 a 
rniversity is engaged oii a scries of papers on tlie 
J'orc^s in the Dcychipiuviit of Eutly llcaynU Life niicl 
LiteniUyc, which will form the subject of hi^ 
leciurc^yns Kamtfuiu Lnhiri Research Fellow next 
>ear. . 1 * 1 ^ material at the nommanrl of a*veteran 
scl^M */ 1 k” the 4 iai Sahib is undoubtedly greater than 
whe^’' Mr. Sarka’*, w'orking outside India, could, 
gainier, more s*o when ^^r. Sarkar has not considered 
tife Vaishyava cult and Its vast literature. We .shall 
see with interest how far Mr. Sarkar and Mr. Scu 
will be in agrccmcni. w'itli each other in their views 
Regarding the social and religious life of the Bengalis 
wdiei* they rise deu- the first time as a nation with a 
speech linu a iuei|talit 3 " of their own. The question 


of tlu*"folk clcuienf m Bengali society and icligion 
is o^ ethnological interest and irhportanre, aind it 
will be done by soiiolars yet to c(«ne. ^ 

Mr. Satkdr has appended an olahorafe Jisl of 
works Vjating to India and ♦limlu Culfurc, which, 
though not exactly of thejlaturc ofn bibliography 
relative to the topic, will givf llwisc who arc interest- 
ed, epeci.'dly foreigners, atuimpetus to know more of 
oiir coifntry, and will aj,^ as a valuable guide in 
formation of a goorl Indu«i library. 

S. K. (\ 

Sanskrit. 

.StucI’..m\ii-Kii VI vnvD-dM'I A. Pitllhhul hv Theo- 

soj'hin?! JJvw. Mjduu. Chih hvund. 

Annas / • ^ 

• This neatly priiitcif'and well bound volume con 
t iius the original slokas of tbe (iceta witli a full indi-x 
nf tliLMii, Tins eiiition will be ol giiuit hclji for 
vcleicu'-c Wviik, .as the index has made it an ca.sy task 
to liiid out any sloUa li one cun but I'eincmbor thi 
lirst word of It. \\c:irc tc.iily vciy glad to h ivc »l 
.'I'ld ‘1 all 1 ) 1 . every ojjc wlnno-rr dl Iniv a copy. 

O'. B. 

lihM.Abl. 

IlKKniF.k— A bv lia; li Chanuhandra 

!iandyol>adkya\\ 'PiibUsJu-d by Bahii 

(Piandf a Ihincrji. Pt h cRi . as. 

Since tlie days of Hankiincbandra Clir^tetjtf^"',^ 
have had iiuite an enormous out^iut of romantic 
novels in Bengali liter.aturc. The terulencies of this 
fur«i of ficlion •arc still ahead—tl»* highly coloured, 
^ rhetorical c.'ist of style, the ceaseless mclodrania full 
of the stagiest claji-trap, the tinpsvchological present 
m»nts of huntan ch.iracPcr, tlie fir^iy foam ofim 
passioned lyric expressions, the swmlr^s-sentimenta 
attitudigising* moods—but happily, the rcalistii 
^mpulsc in the art of fiction is» bringing abt>ut •!: 
reaction against tlie ali )ve tendencies of roi 4 dntyy.?w 
Among the successors of Rabindranalfft TaJJore, tin 
wiiters of fiction who areeoining into the forefront 
are iiow^dislingulslied by the more enduring ipiaditie! 
of fidelity* to’triUli, psyeliological insight, absence o 
rhetorical dctice.s and mciodramatie attempts. Thcq 
nia^' be less ‘catehing\ but cei tainly more cntlurinj; 
1 ) 3 ’ llic oyr great quality they possess—the sense of tlu 
real. HaTn^Saratchandra^haUerji and Habu t^'liaru 
chandra Bannerji nic the two realistic writers o 
fiction noteworthy ins])ite of ail limitatic^us and laultf 
for having given our litcratuie some narratives o 
actual life, of the aliidiiig interc.^ underlying thi 
trivial details of cvPrydav Hie raised into dramatii 
possiljiiities. Sarat Habu has ^iven forth a riehnesi 
and a variety thrilling with Tile. lie is coarse, bu 
co.'irse like the earth, lackinK indeed in refined subtle 
ties but plunging headlong into the scaijiest sicklics 
life. Charu Habu Is less rich and varied, more inclinci 
to tlie portraiture of ‘higlier* life. Hut at the saiu 
time, his sympathies are thrown with^he si|ualid .an 4 
the nfiscrabic si^cs of life. He discovers wonder/n 
])athos and tenderness, dignity and forbeanyice. ii 
a woild vvher^i poverty and misery tnigli? liavi 
crushed out these finest llow'crs of the human mini 
for good and all. ♦ 

“Uondier” is a realistic novel—laken from th 
student fife of Bengal and showing in the eliaracter u 
the hero, Sisir, the pt>ssibiUties of 5|turdy luauhooi 
and of pathetic tenJeruess in the midst of tragic paii 
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that might be Ouml among the povert 3 **stri<’ken, 
unhif;M>.v life (3f the sitmlcni living in constant iniiig- 
tlis lender relations with tlu* women—the wife 
rijid thc 'uiother of h’ls I'riend and afterwards cmeiiiy, 
K.’ijat, file ricli fclloxe-'^tndent, and with the dmightcr 
ol a harlot with wl»oti» lie fell in love—li .ve been 
ilepietfil to be the real '^brocs that led to his s»uiU 
nplift, tile sturdy forbearance of his eharaetcr. The 
drainalieprjssibiiillesof soil eof the women clmencters, 
especially of thetsvo, S/iiiiri \:u the wife of )iis friend, 
and Ibdviit, his lu‘l»>ved woin.'ii, have been left in the 
lureli. Cons-fjiienlU’, tlic char.leter ol the former li.as 
iieen a hllle uniuitiual, wliile of the latter a little 
jv’er-romantu*. S'unllnri taiirht have lieen amither 
*lhana of Die Crosswavs' <ji Metediili in an eastern 
atmospheir aiul eoloiinng . wiule }»ul_viit inigliL liave 
l)(*en an ‘h'iena’ of rnrgenev, more coniplev and subtle 
mi loUramalie. Dut tliese defects do not 
mar the impression cif tlie Imiok whieli is rtdieshing, 
riclightful and animating all thioughout. 1 hope the 
reading pulilyc will give it a warm reception which it 
eminently deserves. 

Apr K. ClJAKK.V\AltTV. 
Grj-VKA'JI. 

K\v\n aftT) />]■ Dtina- 

hhaji VcJ., pul‘lishi\i /n'-V m. J\iu/j 2 /Vi/, 

BombiXy. yy*. ij. /b/iv ( I uprici'il. 

'iViis'i.tllo pamphlet contains little songs, in which 
.he writer sings ot tl*.; duties id Indians, Duir jiatri- 
itism, and their awakening. Some o( theuv are very 
A?ca'^5dap\)ed to colleetive singing, and in tluiL way 
mptess with greAler toree on the miuds of the hear¬ 
ers the commeinlable sentiments they express. 

1V\L .SiiiKsiiA.N V far^^) /;(' J//X U. A”. 
rjhuihya\\x^ pHblh'lnif /o' /hf Bhti^ini Siitfiit/, 
Bombay, l\iptt*^ over. pp. oy. Pnee /{'. b. {^miS). 

\ t 

Originally a pi ize essay, and being written by a 
.voma.i, it very wcllisets out the chief parts in the 
;fj^i;fVY,tion ol a clnld. it is divided into thirty-seven' 
•haplers, ami .ach one of them bears uu some phase 
)f child-life, rcgarrlmg wlueli useful instructions have 
liecii given. 

SKOi vswixi hy Damodar KhushaU 

his Btdadk u\ f rinieJ at Ifu K\li Prhii'tny 

Press, Bhavnaf^ar, Paper cover, pp, Price 

As. »2. (/p/iS')- ' 

About six years ago a collection of poems crillcd 
brought into publicity the merits of Mr. 

Boiadkar. The present coUecO'on marks an ad¬ 
vance, in so far as thcjdeas expressed in the poems 
ippcar to be uuituier. To one who 1ms raiseahim- 
self from a school tcachers^iip by means of self-culture 
Lo the pusiiir^n of a poet, esteemed and admired by 
many filends (vjJe his preface), the situation is no 
Joubl worth congratulating oneself upon. The 
[][oems thcniselvi-s bre ithc sincerity in every verse: 
heie IS no arlifi. ••iliU' about the sentiments noutheir 
expression. Ue expiesses what he Vecls, and lie ex- 
pressesThut with a directness which hMves no rftotii 
or misrtpptehension. On the whol^ the collection 
hviU.? peinsal, and us a result ol the perusal is 
unuid to give pleasure. 

[..AidV N'A\ K.^^^o ^rrart), published hy 

Rivnciniyaram Vovardha?ir am Tripa/hi, Bombay, 


covery :vi{h a phoio^raph of the p'H't: ppt 
cjfj, Pney Kh /. 

'Lalit’fis the worn dc plume of Janina.djank i 
Mahashaliker Much, vx'hose poems andse.igs havcj'. 
long delitulited the people offbijarat and .vathiavvad 
Whre reviewing the first edition of the illcetion 
his poems, \vl)rch h.ave reached in this book a seeoi.. 
edition, tve heve already remarked on their s\»eeviiesi 
and innoeencC% and almve all. the delight th.-.t thcN 
radiate, particularly when sung by tlieantliur hiinsel 
to the aecompaniment of the little pair of liras: 
cymbals lie carries with him. His poems, even whei 
liie.v do not relate to iMiaUli or a eogm.ite subieel 
alvvaysTeiuinds one of the Uhojum^ sung bv the wan 
dermg. minstrels of kathiawad, on aeconiit of then 
langu.ige, and a certain inimitable trick of viiicdal 
.ism sjieeial to natives ol KathiavvaM. ,n'j.alil’s’ per 
formances are sure to Iim: long. 

fit NO (jA) \it by 

Ih/iahi Se/a/rad. pub/is/nd by Bamauiv,ir<im (t'orar^^ 
dhanraiu J'npathi, Bombay. Cloth b'uiud. iltiisffa!- 
f'd, pp. ~Vj‘. Pri(C Ki.. ->-o-a (/y/-?). 

This book and the preceding one owe their luibil 
cation to tire enterprise of young Mr. Tripat'n, win 
lias shewn an adiuirable public spiiit in thus encour 
aging their authors m tlu'se war times. Mrs. Uatriel 
heeeher Stowe’s I'nele Tom’s Cabin i.c'.is no intr.i 
duction, and Mrs. Vimala’s translation cert.iinl) 
docs not detract from the deserved metits of tk. 
original. Aceompanicd as it is with tb.: hie story <> 
Airs. Stowe and good ilhislrations, we are sure tha1 
the book wot.ld tind many renders, Tlie translatioi 
is not a slavish adherence to the text or a word foi 
word one, bur a judicious reproduction of the ideas o 
the original writer in sitisdc Gujarati, and in llial 
respect a model one. \Vc tliink there is no need tf 
have a literal tra.<slation of the book alter this, foi 
it seems that the present translator considers tlial 
to he a desideratum. , ^ 

SKAbHTi \r ’’Tun'T] //I' Kallian 

rai iV. /oshiy B.A., published by the Uujarut^ 
Bahitya Parxshad Bhandot Committee. Th' k latu 
hoard. sHyhlly illnstratedy pp. 7Pr'ne As. 
(/fy/A'). ^ ^ 

Prof. Robert MacMtlJau's “The Origin of tbi 
\YoiId” published by the Rationalist Press Associa 
tioii is the basis ol Mr. Joshi’s hook. The subject is 
interesting, and tiic translati.r lieing himself a seienci 
man has been able to couserve the interest, vvhicl 
alone can attract a lay niiini to insLiucl Itscll iu sucl 
matters. We think the book w'cll written. 

K.M.J. 

Marathi Books. 

1 . TiK/K \'lHtin‘lNCliV,-V Sl'KAs K.miu ( 

W) or Pretty Tries of I/a vy. by 

Air, .V. A. Oke, Ai.A.y Teachlr. I't\Hr,in^ C'dln^i 
for Men, Poona, txnd Ed. Pp. loo. Pritc As. 

This is a free rendering into MaraUii of 
Charlotte Young's welhknovvn Kngli.sh hook 
“Golden Deeds;” which has rui’i into several cditioni. 
Tue Marathi translation too is aii interesting reading 
and is an altogether creditable production. The 
author can easily Had a sufOcient ci',imbcr jf strikiui 
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ami insh-ucUve stories of India'i* hermsm (o fill 
^olttinc. I Ji{)pc lie will write such ;i voluk*ie. We 
^lioulu not lie (jf any omission wlncfei may 

ereate^ in the minds of youiii^ Indian rchdcrs a 
Jtdsc impression that there is nothinj^ in'>Indian 

with the noble deeds ijccordcd 
iti Mi^s Vonijig’s charrniutf booft. ^ 

2 . IIip/niisTUANi SitiKsir.vK 

'TT^TfaF^%) nr‘'flu- ff 'nuhtsihani Tt\hJicr hv i\fr. 

U\ P/k fKf. Pn.t As. 0 . 

Thtf deKtre oi Maraiha youths to Karn 

iitber Indian vcniaeidars* besiiles their own i*J a 
licajihy .s,jon the or.hvtii of Iii.lia’s unity. * We 
have had ntnw Iiooks ailordin*^ Uieilitic-* for 

IcrtmiiiL; lifn^^ali, Kanaresc and Oujaratid. A book 


profeslln/? to teach Ilinill or Illndusthanl thrm^gf 
the medium of Marathi wris a * long-fcit ■rani. 
It Is supplied, to some extent by'Llic preseuK^ook. 
It is however a very lucugrc production.Sucli 
books should be so planned as to embody all the 
requirements of beginners so^as to enable thcpi tc 
dispense with the aid of tehchtrs. Little !n this 
clircction.has been attcmptiti in tliis book. Besides 
it is full of mistakes grf.minatieal and otherwise 
For instance, even a beginner oi Hindi knows that 

in the oonjugaiinn of Hindi verbs % in the plural h 

written %--a rule so simple and well-known that ft h 

always uceompamed by an nmi'-:\vrir and is a wonder 
how a person prote'^siug to fie a teacher of Iliiidi 
rould ignore it. 

V, 11. Ai TIi. 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


• Art and Literature in Bengsl. 

♦ In the cv)Arsc oi' a very ably -wntton 

article appearing in for October deal¬ 

ing with the renaissance in India, the 
literary and artistic progress of Bengal 
has thus been estimattV ; 

Bengal has already a ronsidcral>Ie literature of 
importance, with a distinct spirit and form, well- 
b.v^ed and i^lways developing ; she has now a great 
body of art ong’wal int>iied,*fuf] of delicate beauty 
and Vision. li»->pcciTllIy the ait of tlie Peng.il painters 
13 very slgniticant, more so even than the prose of 
lJankiin 4 »r the poctiy of 'J'agAic. Bengali poetry 
has had to fed its vv and d^les Hot seem yet fjuitc 
ilcfinitely /.o have found st, but Bengal art luis 
fomul Its way at onccnl the lirst step, by a sort of 
immediate intuition 

Partly, this i.-, because the new literature began in 
Lhe period foreign influence and -a an indecisive 
groping, while art in India was '..^ilc silent,—except 
for the preposterous Uavi - i ,a interlude which was 
cloometl to steiility by its absurdly barren incompe- 
le'^re,—began in a moment o*" self-re-overy and ccild 
profit by a clcarq^ possibility of light. But besides, 
plastic art IS in itself by its very limiiaiiou, by the 
nairowcr and intense range of its forms and motive-^, 
aften ftiore decisively indicative than the more fluiil 
and vari^ic turns of literary thought and expression. 
No* thepvhole poww of the Bengal artists springs " 
from tlyr^eliberate cilice of ihe spiiit and bidden 
mejrnL)!^ in this father than their form and surface 
me.^^g as the^objeci to Jje expressed. It is intuitive 
,iiy its forms are the very rhythm of its intuition, 
tlrcy have little to do with the metric formalities 
ievised by the observirfg intellect ; it leans over the 
[yiite to discover its •suggestions of the infinite and 
inexpressible ; it Jurns to outward life and nature to 
found UQpn h lines Ind colours, rhythms and embodi- 
neiUs which will he|significant of the other life and 

77^-10 • 


othci nature liian tlie physical which all that is m erely 
outvvaid conceals. 'I'lus is the eternal mou<7? of 
Imliau iut,„but applied in a new way less largely 
ideaed, mythological and symbolical, with, a tyO^e 
delicately suggestive attempt at a near, subtle, direct 
embodiment. This art is a true new creation, 

Foetry and literature in Bengal have gone through 
two distinct sl.nges and seem to be preparing for a 
third of which one cannot (,'pile foresee the char.acter.a 
It b*egan with a European and mosij,’,; an English 
influence, a ia,lTing in of fresh poeiici.l and prose 
forms, liteVary ideas, artistic canons. It was a period 
Oi cotiious and buoyant creation which piodnred " 
number of [loels ami poetesses, one or ViVo 
genius, other:, of a line poetic capacity, much work of 
beauty and distinction. Its work was not at all 
crudely imitative ; the foreign intliiences* are every¬ 
where visible, but they are assimilated, not merely 
obeyed or aped. The ((lulity of the Bcnga li tempera¬ 
ment and.native aesthetic turn took hold of them 
and poured .hem into a moqld of speech suitable to 
its own spirit. But still the substance was not quite 
native to the soul and therefore one feels a certain 
void m It. The form and expression have the peculiar 
grace and the ilehcate ulaslic beauty whi^ b liengali 
poetic.il cvpicssion achieved ficiin its beginning, but 
the thing e%prcssetl does nut in the end amount to 
vciy much. 

That period is long over, a has lived ts time and 
its work has taken Us place in the past of the litera¬ 
ture. Two of Us creators, one, the sovereign initiator 
of its prose expression, supreme by combination of 
originaf mentality with .t flawless artistic gift, the' 
othcr.born into its last glow of poduclive brilliance, 
but outliving U to» develop another strain and A pro¬ 
founder voice of poetry, released the real soul of 
Bengal into expression. The work of Bankim 
Cliandra IS iKTw of the past, because it has entered 
already into the new mind of Bengal which it did 
more than any other literary influence Mo form; the 
woik of K.ibindranath still largely hold ; die prese nt, 
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Suj it has opened ways for the future which ptomise 
Lo beyond it. Both show an increasinjf rethrn to 
the Iriilian spirit in'’ fresh forms ;*both arc voices of 
the dawn» seek more than they find, suggest .and are 
calling for more lhart t\}ty actually evoke, present 
we sec a fresh prcpanttVuj^ on one side evolving and 
promising to broaden out from the influrnre of 
'fagore. on the other in r* volt ag.unsl it and insisting 
on a more distinctively n \tioanl type of inspiration 
and creation ; but v. h.it willl ''ume out of it, is not yet 
clear. On the whole it appears ih.a the raovenient 
is turning in ilic same direction as that of the new 
art, though with the nioie flexible uttcran.'~e and 
varied motive natural to the spoken thought and 
expressive Avoid. 

Women—What They Can Do, 

It is*- (juitc possible women uuder- 
statid more about themselves than men, 
and as such, the following? observations 
on the true sphere of work of women, 
madtj by an Englishwoman in tlic pages of 
East ^nd for November are well 

worth our attention. 

, We must no longer talk of women as being weak 
and helpless, they are not so unle>s they ^•.vilfiilly take 
that position. Tlicv aie on the ctmtraiy agicat power 
far "oodi or evil. Though they may elect to icmam in 
the background they aie ollcn the motive power of 
great undertakings they prcmipt and suggest nn<l 
encourage. There are many who prefer thus to fvMak 
out of the glare of il.e limelight, but they are none tho 
less workers for maids lictierincnt. Their unseen 
influence is ee''vmoU‘> and to them is 'largely due the 
lone and co?oiirink of tlic ihouglU pf the wcnld in 
whifh they live, if they h.avo the will and the wi-^dom 
to unite in tlie nccessaiy crfori, and know liow to 
dcinorstratr that which they advoc.ite, and arc also 
tactful and reasonable, they will inspire others to help 
and develop themseUos, and thus heeomc starling 
points and fresh rentre.s for a mute rapid advance in 
maids cvnlution towards perfection. 

hitellcriual cleverness, much book learning do 
nol appeal to a large nutnbci of women. It sliikes 
chill, on the heart somcliuics, does it no‘rmy sisters ? 
We want to feel the warm pulses of life, to pour love 
into the cold hard Avorld, to apprehend the unspoken 
word—the wliispcrs of the snul, m pcireivc tlie hidden 
troubles of the heart and administer the comfort of 
comprehending compassion ; and it is inst by these 
spiritual attributes '^liat women wield their g.eatcst 
power. It is liecause they are sensitive to atmosphere 
and vibratKMi, !»• cause l6Ve backed by innate wisdom 
looks bcnrjPih the surfire of men’.s lives and c.m touch 
wounds u.th gentle fingers, that women who liave 
learnt to control a!! their own p iiticular weak points, 
may become most valu.aMc assistants to nieiv'jn the 
jrganisaii 'n and management of big reforms 

Tilct and intu'tion whuh aic supposed To !>e 
ivomaids pieiogative and which arc the outcome of a 
ovii'ig and sympathetic heart, whether in man or 
ivuman, will toh away more opposition and difruuUy 
ind be a grcatei force for good and finer progress 
ban any amoiibt of intellectual cleverness. 


Tiling'^ Are Not What They Seem* 

t 

Th(J analogy of dust is brougut for¬ 
ward ^vheuever anything valueless mean 
o:*, co(!itcmptiblc is mentioned^. Insigni-' 
ficaut as flust—that is a commoa saying. 
But tliis/' statement has no foundation 
on actual facts as the following extracts 
from an interesting article contributed 
to the EducHtional Review for Septeinbet'' 
by F. D. Murad, will amply proVe. 

Cleanliness is a rcI.iUvc term ; you can never Iihac 
. inylhing absolutely clean. I'herK arealw.i''s parities, 
of matter—most of them baiely visiblnwo the naked 
eye while otlicis are of tnicioscopic and nllra-micros* 
copic‘Jimcnsions—iloaUng about in the air, ' 

Ordinal dy ivhen we talk of very .,mall dust 
particles, Ave do not judge how immensely big they 
leallyaic as corniiared with me ultimate particles of 
matter railed moleci}les. Imagine a tmy drop f»f 
water niagn'fied to tlie size of oui globe (the earth is 
as big as a sphere of . 1,000 miles radiasl and its 
smalles. p.irlicles or inolcc des also magiiihed pio- 
poitionatciy ; then these molecules m their immensely 
magnified condition aviH not be bigge; ihr.n tennis 
balls. Thr smallest particles uf dust visiidc 10 the 
eye must contain billions upon billions of such mole¬ 
cules and thus it is clear that there* can be hosts of 
dust jiarticles always present m the air which are 
penn.meiuly invisible to tlic eye on account of their 
extreme smallness. 

Wc always talk of germs—the Invi.sible mictobes— 
as being very small, andvhdeed most of the germs are 
too small to be seen with the naked eye. But now 
that we have di.sc-ussctl the size of a molecule it is 
easy to lealise that the ordinaiy microbe—invisible 
though to the naked'cy'—is still a i^ig.inhc object as 
compared with the individuaY^ni/aiberless molecules 
of which it j.s composed. These germs are always 
present in the air of cur rooms ; floating about freely 
in our nostrils and mou.h. The only sure me.ins of 
escaping bom them is to let thc.n scUl^ down on 
the floor. Noav dusting a roiAip with a bioom or a 
napkin simply stirs up these invisible dust particles 
and spares ready to enter our breathing apparatus ; 
liencc paradoxical as it may appear, dusting a room 
with an ordinary broom is practically no good—a 
vacuum cleaner winch simply sucks in the dust 
particles is much better. 

V^ast is the kingdom of dust ! Unlike terrestri il 
kingdoms, it knows no limbs, No oceans mark its 
boundaries, no mountains hem it 'in. In number, 
fdrm and variety, they tr.anscend all conceptions of 
the iminan mind. In shape, they comprise ;ill possible 
forms. In position, they include every substance that 
*is mateiial. In condition, thf'y, are solu, liquid, 
vaporops and gaseous. They are with us i tie cpiiet 
seclusion of our homes, in the busy streets ant marts 
of commerce, on the sunlit crests of the s owy 
Himalayas—in shoit they are to be found everywhuae. 
They come to us enshrined in the beautiful sniWr 
crystals and every drop of rain canies with it from the' 
upner strata of the ocean of air, some of these tiny 
subjects of the mighty kingdom of dust. The snoAV 
fields far above the snow line are ah.vflys fopnd,.covered 
with a coaling of dust particles an,l it is the presence 
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these tiny dust particles in the upper reaches of the 
itniosph^re that gives us our beauiiftil azui3e skicb. 
Itut for our atmosphere and the vast kmgdomjof dust, 
fve will have nothing but the deep darkness (p spY*- 
tbove our heJtds—there will be no sky and n^rdo’^liat 
due The sky and its f)liie co'oin- ate simply 

tptical |)henomena’depending upon tlie d^tribuiion (tf 
nlbatesitnally small pat tides scattered in the upper 
'cachen of tlie atmospliere. 

• Lverv ionceivablc substance enters into the 
ompositjon dust. Have you ever pondered over 
:lic io?s <»f nails and*piiib that are dropped fln the 
ground and'are never found agatn. Surely the ^arth 
loit/) not v^alJow them. They are Ihcr^ until their 
•.^rtirlcs are ittf red away by the slow^ hut slcady 
npcesses ofabiasion and disinlegiation. Thus m 
ilreerdufil may be found bits of iron and sletf! from 
he lyres rtf wagons, horse-shoes and the ’jails of our 
JV’U footwear; links of leather from harness, frag- 
nents of jvood, cotton, silk, gold, silver, copper. 
:lothing, wool, hair, animak ex' reta and filth of 
i'cry kind, papeis, chy, sand, bacteria - ii» fact 
i^vcrylhitig-imder the suu. 

The amoiinl of dust iTiai falK is ennrrnou*. Tl has 
)een calc idat^d that tfie amount, of dust that fell on 
he h^usc top'j f^ri/indon in 1 ebriiary i8<ji ariKnnited 
o rijoic than a lumdicd and fifty rnaiuids pci square 
nilfc. This ct^islant impciceptihlc shower of fine 
lust |>articles gams ennimous pioportions in the 
/ic’nity \>f a( tivc volcanoi's. The volcann dust that 
flew up into the uppei regions of the atmosphere after 
:hc famous Kara Kato eruption, was so ahundanl that 
'or several months aflerwaiV.s the twilight (depending 
IS it docs, upi-n the presence of line dust particles iii 
he atir.osphere) was CKcepliomrlly •impressive and 
rich. 

Million^ are^pe.nl :^muaUy/as a ransom to this 
mighty kingdom oft.U*st, m order llial^ils unwelcome 
laibassadors may lake wmgs and fly away from our 
rarpels, our books, our windows and our streets, 
Unfortuhalcly they \lo *1101 •fly*f.ir, but settle down 
rtnnfurtablv after a stirring seance with llic cluster, 
l)voom or other clea|smg agent. The fight against 
inst is a continuous one, and must be fought over and 
3vcr again. 


The Ideal of Female Education in ind^- 

T'hc above tlieme has become a iiwattcr 
of coi^^trtnt disciission n/>\v-:(-d iys, • and 
well it be. WTiav ik iiobirtiioai* is 

tiiat the diseiisMiin is e/rrird on usu.iiiy by 
nicn-fblk who, hy the v/ry inct of their beinji 
men, are not in a jiosition to pass the 
iinal judj^ment on sueh a vital problem on < 
wliich the advancement of our women 
dcqjcnds. The education tliat is necessary 
for Indian women, the form and the 
method and evcr 3 'thiiig' connected with it, 
must be* decided by women and wpmen 
cilonc. .bclf-dctcrmliuition is the creates? 
incssagje of modern times and Indian men 
who have so lont^ played the ow."rlord in 
all matters relatinp^ {o women must no 
longer arrof^atc rights which do not be¬ 
long tr^ them. The only part that they 
can plij^" in the matter of the education of 
women is very correctly set forth hy Mr. 
Chamupali Kai in the course of an article 
contributed by' iiim to the Educatio nal 
2?t'i'/c’xv fcjr *'ctober. Say's Jic ; ^ ~ 

Men (j| fo day have, no right to dictate fundinns to 
the women of lo-nujirow. Any the greatest sffperioi'ity 
in judgment, that our b»clhien may ctaim over their 
nnleltered sisteiiS, will not entitle them to make a 
coirect csljniale of tlie (apaciiies ofa sex whose very 
existence is cloaked in mystery. From the advantage 
wvcnjoy of an4Milicr stail? uiir sisters will, for some 
lime to come, be 10 a slate of lujela^^ to us. Aftei 
that, theyfc musfjudge for themselves. Woman-managed 
yHiituiiim.s arc bound to be a ftaUire of the ftjture 
age—institutions woman-dieamt and woman-worked. 
To us, the ediuaiion of women is a Icul^orarf trust. 
Our present ideal should be to train our sisters to a 
comprch»nsion of ibeiv own tirohlcm. Such curricula 
should be ijilioduced a.s will extend their menta’ 
vision, while a tone may be given to their instimiion* 
which shall help them in realising the immense powci 
which wdi/an w'ields. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


• »^ The Problem of India. 

.Ajnder the abow heading The Times' 
^London) discusses in its columns the joint 
report ot the • Secretary of State and 
^Viceroy of India- regarding constitutional 
changes in ^le administration of India. 
After f paying U fine compliment to the 
nnt:hors ofthe feeport by saying that “no 


mor* able State Paper has bcdi submitted 
in our time to*thc people of this country 
in regard t(* Indian affairs,” The Tiwci 
gloats over the fact that 

Udo;s not disguise either the ningnitudc or tU 
diflicultics of the task—the profound Ignorance c 
the luormous majority of Ihc ‘*p(1f>ulation whos 
horizon is confined to the village fields whence the 
draw their penurious llvcUbood ; the deep lioes c 
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reH^Juus, and social cleava)>c ; the traditions 
()/ inherited hostility, still dan^crouslv explosive, 
l)et\vc(*'-: the diflorenc communities, especially between 
Hindu*; and Moslems,: the political inertia oiall but 
the numerically vcr.v small classes that have been 
drawn within Uie orbit ^of Western education, and, 
on the other hand,' thc^ potenev, ior jrond and, 
unfortunately, also for t'pl, of the ferment which 
Western education has inti xluccd. 

All these vital factors in tlje problem are set forth 
on the whole very fairly. Nof is any attempt made 
to cast the hlaiue for the mure ilisifuictin^ features 
v>f the situation upon the systi'iii of ^overunicnt 
or upon its a>rents, whose efhcicney and intc;j;ritv 
and hij{h standards of duty receive full and well- 
deserved recognition. Tlie whole structure and 
nmchiiKi-y of government and administration are 
reviewed with great insight ami lull appreciation of 
the admirable results achieved. It is not in any 
detiuite bieakdown of the system, nor in the vain 
hope of stirring the masses* out of their •juicsccnt 
conservatism, nur in tlie more expedieucv of disarming 
by reasonable concessions the glowing ’unrest among 
an educated minority, that the authois of the report 
seek the justification of tlie farreaching cuiniilutional 
changes, embodied in their pro]u)sals. ‘Our' reason,’ 
they say frankly, ‘is the faith tlmt is In ns ^ They 
claim to have been able to sliow how ‘stop bv step 
lititish policy in India has been steadily directed to 
X, ,—:*+ at which the ijucstion ul a s..‘U-govcnjing 
India was bound Ao arise ; how iinpnHes, at first 
faint, have been encouraged hv cdnc.Mitm and 
)j)|mrtua6ty ; how the gnnvtii (nuckoncd nine years 
ago’—when the‘tMorley Minto reforms were enacted 
—‘and was imincasurahly accelerated by the war.’ 
jt is in this spirit; we believe, that flic british people 
will be most inclined to study the report and to 
assent to its geneial conch%iuus. 

The jingerpaner then sums up with this 
ott*repcatcd cant ; 

The report clearly shows and stales rniphaticallV 
that, wj,nlc ^'-H-goverimient must henceforth be the 
goal of brilish polity in India, it c.in only he reached 
by gradual and experimental stages. The transition 
from a loim of government which, however paternal, 
has iKicn essentially autocratic tf) a pojiulai form 
based on representative institutions, inftst always 
be difficult and, unless cautiously initiated, daiigcrou* 
especially In such a country as India^, 'io whose 
histoiy and traditions and social conditions demo¬ 
cracy is in most respects thoroughly foreign. 


The German Social Deniocratic Party. 

In xkw oi the-termination of the war 
and the German Revolution in which the 
Social-Dcbiocrats are taking the leading 
part the following extracts from an article 
contributed to the Bnchipvt<t DkpiiLch by 
Dr. SigmuiVd Rubinstein yvill be .bund 
interesting. 

This vast revolution which has scl in in ihe form 
)f a monstrous v\ ar is preparing a new woiId. It is 
ibci'atmg uoprogresMve Lnglaud with the violence 
of u thunder-burst, lingland is getting an even 
more fundamental experience of the workings of 
revolution on the present scale than is Russia 

jftcftusc she was the meat backward m htr suciai 

1 


system. Concentration of shattered industry, the 
overthrow of cst.aldished methods of working^lhrough 
the susplEnsion of rules apjilying to corporations, 
orgaiiizdtiou of capital for industrial use with govern- 
nuint assrhstance fur the purjiose of ncc/uiring foreign 
markets,': <he^ beginning, of Hie coordination of the 
hmpirc’s go’“criimental and customs policies, i vast 
t reparation^Mor the control of all industries essential 
to the continuance of the war and their necessary 
raw maleri.als, arc separate chapters in this rctnouhb 
ing of England. „ 

In war the UritisU Umpire is undeigo'ng a process 
(•! rcjrvcnalion, the centrifugal’ jiowcr of winch is 
impressive. TJic social ujibuildiiig of a new England 
will oe the most sigiiificai.lJy revolutionary fact 
amoi.g present happenings lndc*td, j,>.c new era 
does not oj jn upon a prospect of peaceful time.-^,' 
but lather upon bitterer struggles for ihe.ruling of 
Uk world. The adoption of the Cerman system 
in an LngHxh world-dominion protected Iw tarif'l 
walls would give British capital emidoycd in foreign 
cntctpriscs a far vaster iield iif opcraliim*- than she 
lias in little Cermany. 7'he capital of the Uritlsh 
I'hnjiijo, strciiglhcned by the gigantic profits of its 
great domestic maikct, would he hurled with unheard 
of weigM on iheforclgnniarUdls. The world’s danger of 
\v;ir would increase. If England ictains the coiujiicsts 
which she had imadc in this war, she vilVhe, especiaily 
(hrtmgh^the weakening ol Russia, lord in Ash. and 
Africa, Tile world will be so thoroughly vlependc'tt 
upon her that the other nations (i‘)cludiTig japap, 
which is dominated hy Ameiicaii influence), will be 
virtually hir, hire by Englishmen. 

With her strong and educative force of univcrSHl 
compulsory militarv service and school attendance, 
witli her liighly developed i^ocial legislation, Germany 
can become the nurserv of a labor movement which 
should not nicr ly rehieve a far solider jxiliticfil 
position of power than the Sociahstn of England or 
Trance, but should also produce in its intcllectuai, 
cultural, and ccoijom'’c vrea^^'ons a * ‘Eahor-Kultui’ 
which would stand without paiUllel hi the world. 
Imdcr the influence of the political struggle of the 
laboring class, on the (dlier hand, tiic Ocnimn 
government has been socialized. It was able to 
accomplish this in advance of the countries to the 
wTSt, because an executive power has developed in 
the German people which proved their vigorous 
iiidcpcudence of the jirivilcged chis.scs in the bureau¬ 
cracy. The indirect socialization of the slate 
administration and its saturation with the social 
spirit which characterizes the German governmeut, 
was denied the western cfoiintries. because all-powerful 
Individualism kept the slate impotent. The Engli?]! 
aristocracy and i.he French plutocracy based .tlu?^!*’ 
power on a broad electoral franchise, btcanse iu 
these coQnlrics labor, permeated with the individua¬ 
listic spirit of their middle class, did not understand 
how to use the government as an lastrurae..t of 
sociHlizatiou. French SneiaHsm was iievcr pnythlng 
out petty bourgoisie. The English workma'> strove 
after pbvileges. England and France ariJ l*.nds of 
‘meclianicar democracy ; Germany has the pangi-cs- 
sive ‘organic* democracy. State Socialism wb* *^be 
the development of the future. OfganizatlonHof 
political economy in place of the anarchic sjstO^ 
of individualistic economy of ,earlier capitalism,' is 
in progress. Whether the organization has a pluto- 
tratic or a social character will depend upon th^ 
nature of the state. The state, t]ie» socialization of 
which has piogrcssed farther, wyl have the Loundcr. 
national life. Ueme, not the Si^-called democratic 
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Kf>vcrnmcuts of the western countries, l)ut fiermanv, 
which''as been rcTileO as reactionary, is tie model 
lor the future. Wheu the German Rciehsta : secures 
eontr(»l over the bureaucracy, and sclf-^o icrnment 
•is dcYclofied. Gcrninny will be on the way to vard*the 
■ cuniplelc realization of the mdon betwcLn''sAatc and 
peofle. Ulcnnan democracy w'ill gr-w, not by 
rctuiich.ing* the Ivnphsh or French i. dividualistic 
uuidel but by developing the chaiaolcristic lenturcs 
•springing from an hisloiically Gcnnan luundiilioii. 

Jfiliii brinkv/atei' g;ivos iis a plc-asin/' 
and laudatory account of 

“ Th ’1, ^optry of Francis Led A'idge 

fn the tAiinbitr^h Rv\iv\v, who came 
from ■ Irish peasant stock and for 
Roiric lime lived so that his: publisher 
could advertise !iim as ‘The Scavenp^cr 
i'oet,’ joined Llic Koyal Inniskilliuf. 
Fusiliers in IDM-, aitd was kilhid iu 
I'lan^crs in 1917, ;it the ape of twenlv- 
livc, leaving two oooks of ])ocms and the 
nialerial for a third, whieh lias since been 
pulpUshed! ] vSoi/gs o/'t/ic /-Vc/f/s (1‘JIG): 
So//ps i)i Paicv (1917); Last .So/igs 
(19iS). 1 . 

IvTcjy poet, ii he is to do woik •>! inv consrqueiiee 
.it all, hab to [>!)d Inmsi-ll tliiough iradinon ; th.it 
is all nncseapablc eondilum of his function. Native 
VsOu'l-uotcs wild arc no piorc of the nn»st natural 
lynst’s untutored s(*un(fing than i.s tlie bird’s 
ccstas}' unaware of the gciy:ratipns, and almost 
mrariablv the personal ease of the voung poet’s 
song depends upon the degree of intimacy with 
the poll?. rcsi>urecs oi Ijis •tongue tliat he has 
aoijuircd uneonscivu!i'»>^ by natural inheiitaiicc and 
eyrly association 

In iSo/;i,'s of'thc wc have the hrst work ol 

aiiY pe3sonal clinra;‘ter_ A^id f;om tlii.s through tlie 
three volumes nothing Is more notable in the ))oct’s 
external habit than bis certain progress from a 
manner heavy with* scH-conscious discovery ol Eng¬ 
lish poetry, thr.mgh which his gem js struggles often 
hut Inokenly to its own gesture, t' clear deliverance 
from this tardy constraint, when .*c writes of his own 
simple and lovely world wi9’ o; touch of untutored 
circumstance, but in th .\cctest and most delicate 
tradition of English song. 

In The U7/c o/ IJcw, lie w’jrote what seems to me, it 
the Arrangemeuf oKhe booit is significant, to be hid 
Urst delicate masterpiece : * 

( 

They took the violet and the meadow-sweet 
T?> form her pretty face, and for her feet 
They^built a mound of daisies on a wing, ^ 

And or her voicf they made a linnet sing 
'in l/icAvide poppy blowing for her mouth* 
o’ cr all they chanted twcciy hours. 

/^'.Ad blew came singing troin the azure south 
.lAnd bore away his wife of birds and flowers. 

it is fragile, a thing partly of the fancy ; it has 
the vivid and intimate contact with reality that 
Was to make soma of the later songs of such line 
'bearing iu their little compass, but it is a lovely 
divice, surely mack. There are three other poems in 
this fiibt volume Inat may be tluiscn for their rounded 
achicvcuicut as oibtiuct liom occasional excellence i 


The Comin;,' Poet (Ihougli the iiriifl stanza is Lardly 
good enough for Ihe second), Fven/ng* m /'|6ruar/i 
and (wou’/ng Old, with Its perfect conclusion ; 

Across a bed of bells the pycr flows 

And roses dawn, but lot,for us ; we want 
The new thing ever as tl’/ old thing grows 
Spectral and we.'iry on the hills we haunt. 

And thafis wdiy we least, and that is why 
^Ye'^c glowing odd nod old, my heart aud I. 

bcdvvid^e's first encompassing of profound lyrh 
masteiy was eucled in the poem : 

He shall not hear the bittern cry 
In the wild sky, where lie is lain, 

Noi" voices of flic sweeter birds 
Above the wuiling of the rain. 

Noi shall he know when loud March blows 
Tlivo* slanuny snows her fanfai^ shrill, 
Blowinj^ to flame the j’olden cup 
Of many an upset daffodil. 

Ihn when the l)yrk Cow leaves the moor 
' Ami pastures poor with j.;rcedy weeds, 

Pei haps he’ll heat her low at mom 

Lifting hei horn in pleasant meads. 

It 1 , a poem of that limpid austerity ihal• 
only from iTunds slowly but irres’stibly disciplined t 
truth. I?' inspiration is a quality that, while it i 
nnnicasur.ihly piecioiis to those who can jPcrceWe i 
escapes the sense of many altogethei. It has niyslcrj 
but U IS the mystery ol clear modulation and siinpl 
coufRlencc, nol that other inyslci'y of half-whisperc 
reticence and the veiled image : i.s it at once lucid an 
subtle, anrl it has the rep»*se of vision, nol of fortunat 
dream ; it is of the noon, not of the dujk. 

Of bhe poems in Songs oi the I-icMs tha 
*‘are written with assurcU lyric maturity 
and hij^hness” the following 'S a notabli 
example. 

Had I a Golden Pound. 

Had I a Golden pound to spend, 

My love should mend and sew no more. 
And 1 would buy her a little (juerii 
tfjasy u> turn on the kitchen floor. 

And lor her windows curtains white. 

With birds in flight and flowers in bloom, 
To face with pride the road to town, 

And mellov down her sunlit room. 

*Aud with the silver cbangtl weM prove 
The truth of Love to life’s own end, 

With hearts the years could but embolden, 

Had I a golden pound to spend. 

Ledwidge died heroically: that I^can reflect wii 
deep reverence; that he* died for me can rememb 
only in forlorn desolation and siience. But his poet 
exufts me, while nol so his tieatli. And if is we 
for us to keep our minds fixed on this plain fact, th 
when he died a poet was not transfigured, but kille 
and his poetry not maguilied, but blasted in its fii 
flowering. To those who know what poetry is, tl 
uidimily death of a man like Ledwidge is nnihii 
but calamity. Thetc are indeed poets who, dyii 
young with what seems nicasurdc&s promise uurc 
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zed» we may yet feel io liiivc so f.iv uulruii the processes 
if n.'amx)iii early achii;veji\ent that the vita! spirit couUl 
!(> lon'jfr KUppoil the ,strain. Keats was siichia one. 
UU nothin^; of this cat be s.aid of Leduitl^'e. His 
evciopment was slo;v, \ind, while it was certain 
nout;Ii, it moved w'ith no. reniaikable concentration 
or lo tierce purposes. He \as niliivalinR Ins i^lowinj^ 
/rical with tranijuil deliberation to ex*]aisite ends, 
nd nothing is cleaier than tha^ when he died be had. 
lit begun lo do his woik. His future was plainly 
larked. Already he had come through the distrar- 
ons of imitation lo a style at once delightedly 
ersona! ;ind in the deepest and lichcsl traditions of 
English lyric poetry. ^ 

dlis own September of the, year came in his life 
cfore spring had well gone : 

Still a<'e ilie nieadowlands, and still 
Ripens the upland corn. 

And over the brown gradual hill 
The moon has dipped a born. 

• 

Tlbe voices of the dear unknown, 

With silent hearts now c all, 

I^ly ro.se of youth is overblown 
And tteinbles to the fall. 

My simg forsakes me like the birds, 

That leave the rain and gray, ^ 

-- I the music of the words 
My lute can never say. 

The Ideals of a Newspaper^ 

The OtUfa'?k informs us thatThe follovC'- 
ag intcrCvSthig lines arc iuscriliicd 911 the 
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walls u| the new huilding of the ‘Detroit 
News, /The President of the News said : 
“Theso|jnscri()tions are not hidden in tin 
foundalngni to be forgotten, but placer 
where thew are ever before the cyjc pf ^ill 
a* remind^* of service 'rendeted and ^thost 
ideals we are all pledged to attain.’’ 

Mirror of the puldic mind : interpre^ter of tli 
public intent ; troubler of the publjc con<^?->cnce. ^ 

Re^fleclor of evciy human interest ; fiicitd of cvci 
lighleous cause ; encourager 6Vevery gcucrous act.„ 

Bearer of fntelligence ; dispeller of ignorance an 
prejudice ; a light shining into all dark places, 

Promolei'of civic welfare and civic pride* bond ( 
civic unity ; protector of civic rights. 

Scourge of evil doer* ; exposer of secret iniciuilies 
unrelenting foe of privilege and conuption. 

Voi( c«of the lowly and oppa:.'ssed ; advocafe of Ih 
friendless ; l ighter of public and private wrongs. 

Chronicler of acts ; sifter of rumours and opinions 
minister of the tiuth that makes men free. 

Reporter of the new ; remembrance* of the old am 
tried ; herald^of what is lo come. 

Defender of civic liberty ; sircnglhcnci of loyally 
pillar and stay of democratic government. 

Upbuildcr of home ; nonriMier of the community 
spirit ; art, Icllei^and'science of the common people. 



BIRD-SONG * 


The girl moon weeps 

through sniokc-black mesh. 
The stars Uifn ,, 

To hash their laughter 

^ on another planet. ' 
The cold fingers of the hill-mist 
Bruise tSie bosom of the lake. 

The song chockes 

In the slei^dcr throat of the brook. 

The longing leaves faint and fall ^ 
Crashed hy the sneer in the voice 

*of the wind. 

* * » * * 

You no longer need my love. 

Geuve Baronti. 


A bird is singing somewhere 
His morning carol 
Straight into my Jjeart 
Magifal strains that guide 
, the darkling thoughts 

Beyond the years, beyond all elynnsties, 
Beyond red battle and the storm 

^ of’Uea^h 

That sweeps the^world^ > 

Once again - 

Men too shall sing ^ 

The blessedness of life, 

And in their songs deep undertones 

. of sorrow 

Shall tremble into chastening memory. 

B.lE. Speiuht , 
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THE-SURYl\'‘iL OF HINDU CIVILISATION^ 


I N “Tilt: Survival of Hindu Civilization” 
Mr. Praiuathanath Bose demolishes, 
with'/^pnvincins wealth of reasoning, 
the* favourite •oflkial theory that*India 
is prosperous, aiKi exposes the hojlow- 
usss of The so-caTled indieaticins c4 in- 
* /.‘rcaseil Jii'jsperity, c.g., the •ibsorption' 
ol gold, expansion of trade, rise in .wages 
and puces of food grains, elevation of tlie 
.standard of living and industrial develop¬ 
ment, urging, by way of contrast, the 
increasing frc(jucaey o1* famines, the in¬ 
creasing indebtedness of the peopl»! ftnd 
the intreasing viriilenee of diseases^s sure 
signs ol decaying prosperity. Tlie remedy 
he ])ro[)rp.,cs* are industrial organisation 
(po'^itive), abstention from foreign luxuries 
and the saving ot capital (negative) to 
])revent the*foreign drain, the stupendous 
naguitude of wliich has been ^proved to 
demonstration in these pages. In “The 
Montagu-Chclmsfonl Reform Scheme and 
Indian Nationhood” he shows that “com- 
iiuinal reprcsoiitalioii would be the surest 
way of killing what national life there still 
is in In(4ia, Jind of making true representa¬ 
tive Govcrnmctitltn impossibyity.” Since 
Mahomedans must have communal repre¬ 
sentation, the bcj^t joihpromise, in the 
interests of nalional unity, would be to 
lit the «umher of Mahomeclau and Hindu 
representatives,*bnt they should be elected 
by Hindu and 'Mahomcdati voters jointly. 
Ill this way Hindus wih be compelled to 
seek Mahomedan vo*''S, and vice versa. 
The paucity of v ' cis in one community 
as compared with another, which is the 
only possible*olijectioif to this scheme, may 
apply to sm'all communities like the Sikhs 
for instance, but does not hold good of tlie 
Mabomedans. In “The Economic Aspect of 
thcMbntagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme,. 
.\tr. 7^(ise holds that “more food and more 
npMylshing food is the most urgent need of 
per cent, ^ of our people. The* 

• I. Tile Survival of Hindu Civilisation. II. The 
Mnntngu-Cbflmsford* Reform Scheme and Indian 
^\atloiihood. III. Tlie Economic Aspect of the Mon- 
taRW-Chelmsford Keform Scheme. By Pramathanath 
.liosc, JS. Sr. (Lobd). Culeutta, 1018. Kewman 
Sc, Co., . 


Montagii-Chclmsford scheme not only 
does not hold oitt any prospect of their 
being able to attain it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, as it is likely to lead to largely 
increased taxation, it is calculated to add 
to the heavy load of their misery,” Mr. 
Bose takes too p^essimistic a view'"Of the 
' situ.'itiou, but w*e must admit that the 
arguments by which he attempts to prove 
his point contain ample food for'reflection. 
We do not also agree with all the deduc¬ 
tions he draws from the rise in the stan¬ 
dard 0 /living, but we admit that wages 
have mot increased in proportion‘to the 
rise in prices, and tliat wliile certain luxu¬ 
ries Iiave become all but indispensable, 
some nci;cssitios, c.g., pure iiiilk,^, boaa 
become both dearer and r^rer. 

Tlie •introduction to the ‘Survival of 
Hindu Civilisation^ which foryis nearly hali 
the book, is taken up with the question 
aS to whetlier it is possible or desirable 
for us to try^ to assimilate western civili- 
sation, ami in thitf connection Mr. Dost 
falls foul of ‘neo-Indians’ as iT® calls them, 
of wlftim ^ir S. I'. Sinha is taken the 
•type, and he questions thSir knowledge oJ 
history in language which does noberr on 
the side of elegance (p. xxv). liv Mr 
Bose’s*opinion, “the tendency towards rise 
in the st£WKlard of living after the westerr 
fashion” must be checked and “this ten¬ 
dency cannot be checked until our people 
cease tt^ hold the view that wcstentcivi- 
lisation is superior to theirs.” It is easy 
to demolish an adversary by ptitting int( 
his mouth arguments which he nevei 
advanced. No meo-Indian’ worth the sal 
woifld say that western dvilisatiot 
is ‘superior’ to Indian civilisation in al 
respects. It is superior in sonSe respects 
and inferior in others,,and it is only ii 
those respects in which it is superior tha 
he would likjf to see it as^milated bj 
Indian nationalists or (since Mr. Bos* 
disclaims thtf title, p. xvi)*irec-Iauces, Whik 
admitting that ‘it is possible to adop; 
w^estern methods to some extent in tlv 
repairs which the eastern structure needi 
periodically/ Mr. Bose is convinced tha 
‘the incorporation cannot be couipajse* 
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Nth'^ut flcmolipliing the latter and biidfl- 
iganew/ “If Hiiiduisni is to survive at 
II, it niust survive as a distiiiCL entity.... 
attempts at so-calicd synthesis would only 
onvert it into .a i^ion-descript mongrel 
ariety of western cifulisation” 6vc. Else- 
vhere, in the introduction, he says that we 
annot take the supposed roses of western 
ivilisation without its thorns, and adopt 
he western nielhods of commercial ex- 
)loilation and material aggr*audisoir.ent 
)ut avoid the eoncomitant evils of indus- 
rialism and militarism. 

But wc do not want to cxj)]oit other 
lations commercially—wc want to provide 
mrsclves with the nianufacturcd goods wc 
eejuire, our incapacity for which has 
ormed the burden of so many pathetic 
latriotic songs. India is a vast country, 
ind it "will take generations to supply all 
tg needs. Even Mr. Bose, in spite oi his 
entiniental regard lor coltfige industries 
Ldmits that they have had their day, and 
the necessity ol' ‘industrird re* 
generation on ‘improved methods.^ ‘No 
ivilisatpn,’ he says truly, ‘can long be 
upported by .agriculture alone.’ The evils 
)f the factory system are now Ihorouglily 
ecognised, and are being increasingly pro¬ 
dded against. As for Hinduism surviving 
.s a distinct, entity, u itmeani' the total 
xclusion oRoreign ideas and institutions, 
be absurdity of the proposition dt this 
ime of day will be manifest to the meanest" 
iitelligtncc. For good or evil, the possi- 
lility of such a state ol things has dis- 
ppeared for ever, and the (picstion now is, 
lot whether Hinduism can survive l)^^ 
snoring the West, which it cannot, but 
low far it is possible to preserve its genius 
nd individuality by adjusting itsf h' to the 
lew moral, intellectual, social and y)oli- 
ical forces and conditions brought into 
»eiDg by its im])aet wdth the west. 

Mr. Bose in his second pamphlet says 

Undian nationhood was specially weak in one 
oint. The village self-go^Yirument was not linked up 
/ith the central gnvcrnmciit. This wa.s a very serl- 
U 9 defect, to which may be attiibutcd many of the 
Is that have befallen India.’* 

*• 

This is tantamount to ssrying, as Sir 
ohn Seeley has said, th<at Indians had no 
latriotism but village-patriotism, and one 
cason ol'thc sclf-sufFicing character of the 
ndian village organisation, as Sir 
rheodore Morison has shown in his 
?co«o723iC Trantikian of Indkiy lay in the 
lOO- and unsafe communications of 


mcdirev'al India. Every European country 
has pas^ied through the same phase, and 
in India it is just beginning to pass away 
and W'kh it the sense of nationhood is 
growing.. 

The example of Japan, in the opinior of 
Mr. Bose, lOcs not really prove tirat India 
can assimilate bhirope.an civilisation, for 
Japanese civilisation is young and plastic. 
This is no explanation and is iiPTcly beg¬ 
ging the question by taking an entirely 
superficial view of tlic miglity civilisation 
of faj'an. Htir cultural life need not 1,.* 
turned iipskle down to nceommodate the 
West. .. \Vc must imitate in so far as this 
ma\' 1)0 necessary for our scli-preservatlon, 
and wc may accept western science in toto 
■without our deeper lile-springs being in 
any way afteeted^ thereby. The fear ot 
wholesale Europeanisation is a bogey call¬ 
ed up only by those who do not inteiul to 
budge an inch from their ortliodoxy, 
though even they find it necessary in 
actual practice to make a tliousand and 
one compromises with their conscience in 
order t<Mnake existence possible in these 
days. Xo"onc has arraigned Euro])ean 
nationalism with greater severity than Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore but he admits that 
“the West is necessary to the East. We 
arc complementary to each other because 
of our different outlooks u])on life which 
have given us different aspects of truth. 
Therefore if i< be true that tac spirit of the 
West has come upon our fields in the guise 
of a storm it is n^'yertlielcss scat*ering 
living seeds tliat are immortal. And when 
in Infiia we become able to assimilate in 
our life what is permanent in Western civi¬ 
lisation wc shall be in tlie position to 
bring about a reconciliation of these two 
great worlds,“ Again, “The East has 
instinctively felt,even through her aversion, 
that she has a great deal to learn fron; 
Europe,_not merely about chc materials ot 
power, but about its inner source, which 
IS of mind and of the moral nature of 
man.” (Nalionnlisni), Once more, iu a 
t ery recent article quoted in the c\^irrcnt 
Fnihmihi he says 

“It won’t do lor as to cut olf all iiitercourse w’.Oi 
the rest of the world or be boycotted by them .ind 
sleep away our days alter swallowing an extra hand¬ 
ful ol rice. We can be men only by adopting a policy o* 
mutual give and take witli the whole world. The race ‘ 
which will refuse.to do so cannot survive in these days. 
Our food uud wealth, religion and activities, know¬ 
ledge and thought, must all be ma(V ht to,bring us in 
touch with the entire globe. That whic’a will * 
merely pass current iu our own fa.aily or our own 
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simply will not (I.> Tlift lKflr#vf(il#^js kiiofk 
mg' at (nir »lof)r, crving, *1 have (‘(inif ” if wr (h> »Jot 
rcspoHrfl tt) the call, we shall lie aecuisi-'l.Hinnc can 
save UR. Thcic is !u> passage IciL bv vx hith 1 o go back 
within the ancient parochial bouiuJi .'* ^ 

Mr. IV^sc truly says that \‘-|jiriTi!ai 
prcifiTfrt? sitjniiics but^liltlc in a society 
except iw so tar as it leads to cJiical 
l 0 I)nient.’ Ancfsolon^as tJie ]H*ople are 
sunk in poverty, there will, as j’rol. 
"Selij^nian ^fiys in his Ucotiojuir fnivrj)!vin- 
tian f>i UiniijJt J}'h,1ory, bc harclW any 
>fiporinnitv for the unfolding: '"il the lyg:her 
t'thieal WealtTi is neet'ssai'^ l<‘i the 
-“^pirii freeroil! iIk earlcinti: ea»es of' dailr 
hfe, from the iloinination (jf niTitler. , Wlu ii 
M r: Bgse boasts ol' liie SnltviJi eijuipnise 
pf our eivilisation, it may be* useful io 
[taiiindjiiin, in Cue wf.'nl of Sir Kabiii- 
dranath, that “the edn’eaterl eoniniunitv 
o! Indiri luis become insensible to hei Social 
nec'<ls* They afV*hli)g the vej'\ iininnbi- 
lity of our siH'ial stnicjures as ihe sign ol 
tin ir |Ki ^ etion—ami lieeause the healthy 
tvel^ng of pain is dead in (he limbs ol' our 
social organism they dehuk llieinselves 
into thinking tliat it needs no ministra¬ 
tion.’* ( ). 

Mr. Hose deplores the decay of amity 
and eoneord between tlie different castes 
of Hindus and also iclweeii Hindus ami 
Maltomedans. Formerly, « ‘the blind 
biuoirv ol tii Moslem was gradualbv 
lempeii*! by the [dii]o;;o^)lne culture of tlie 
Hindus.' It* i*; ?I1)ubtful, however, if tlie 
ioliowing rdleetions ol Colonel Alrdleson 
i Decisive nnttic-'. tyflufUa ) had ever lost 
iheir validity . 

‘...Il i^istr.'njge, j^st as the bigoted AuraHgzih has 
left a far dccjicr aiur more lasting recollection in the 
minds ol the Muhammadans ol Not .hern India than 
his infinitclv greater ancestor —tlu wise and liberal 
ALbai -su in Southern India the iiicuiorv of the cruel, 
uarrovv-iiiiudcr], and bigot** ’ Vipu Sahil) is revered 
much more than the nu ' j vofhis able and lilierab 
minded father. The reason is not iar to seek. Akbar 
ami Jlaldar were very lax ii* then religious practices. 
The descciulaut^Af tlie one and the son of ,the other 
were narrow-minded bigots. Uigolrv rules the 
Muh.'iiimiadan world. And though the bigots lost 
the «'*npircs which their farsighteil and liberal auee.s- 
tors had wt>n, llic Mtdiarumadan worhl ha.s pardoned 
the teMi.)(»ral loss, ^nd, whilst it pays no lued to thf 
(jufdit .s ttf the loutidcrs, still venerates the ^piety of 
tlu^sf', Adio undid the founders^ work !” 

■ The RocUiI coiisej-vatisra of the Moslem^ 
j^as however been riphtly ascribed by one 
so well able to. speak of them as Sir 
^Theodore MorMsoii ( see extract at page 
287 of A Vii^jon of India by Sidney I/Ow ) 
-not s* n'i*uch ti religious -fanaticism as to 


"a *(iuasi-palrifitie tceliiig of which they 
tli^insclves were only dinilr aware, and to 
which they ^'oultl haYe#iouiul it diflicnlt 
to give aVticulate expression.In their 
eoiitliets with other religions,.Christianity 
lor instance, the end^s .and the crescent 
ha ve J'-eetiinc syinbo’^; not mcrch' of two 
differentnvligions, 1ml of two distinct and 
rival social systeiy^- 

“The Ibllowers of IxUh religions, being habitnalcd 
to lo(»k upon .-ach other rntural cnemit'R, bad 
ciiipl';jsi«cd tlin‘;c ‘-ocial customs in which they 
difTcr<‘d fritft each f.thei, and hml eoine to regard 
with pe<*iilrir fonduesH tliose haliits and inuuiiers 
winch ftiighi l)c icgrirdcd as distinctly. Islaiide 
• c»r Cln'la’Mn. rracti*es winch were ncitlicr godd 
nor liad in tlu-m^clvcR became lovable and praise¬ 
worthy when tlu*v wire recognised characteris¬ 
tics of the lolli'wcis of ihr true laith,* and liigols 
wtaild 1-0 iiiciiiidol ti> view with an indidgent eye 
I'veii (he bad pract'ce*-of theii own people, if they 
were in sharp contrrot to the manners of the 
iiilidcN 

Il \fe may behevf' a recent able* expo¬ 
nent ol Sd:h lehpion. Hr. .Narang ( Trniis- 
ihnnatiftii ol SikJil^in Fiurii trovind Singh 
fouiul eei*tain external bonds of 
e.g., wea*ring a turban fi»d keeping long 
hair, gi*eat aidf-to the building u^ of thc^^ 
Sikli nation, .and the.^e nieeh^^nieal devices, 
ir\,stead of ,losing thi‘ir inllnenee, “have 
remained intact tlironghuiit* the last two 
centuries, and are at the present day 
a^(]lliI■ing ?^till ,ereater and 

stnugih.". It V. ill be foufid (m examina¬ 
tion tliat there are manv ij(indu praetieeii, 
*e.g., the alj.sliiienee from cow killing and 
the prevalence ot Ituftalo-sacriltee, •Which,* 
aimi’t Iroin the argument against all kinds 
of aniiTinl snerifiee on moral grounds, can 
])e iusliiiefl by Hindus only on the ground 
that it constitutes a distinctive ekinent 
of unity among Hindus in the face of a 
rival cfedd. In fact," the social excliteivc- 
ness of the Hindu doe.snot difler niatcrially* 
from the bigotry of the Moslem, and his * 
preference for t^ie aggressive Hinduisjn of 
Viv<;kananda, as ojiposed to the ralionak 
istie and eatlndie Vedatitic teachings of 
Kamniohan has the same etiology as the 
Mahoineflan’s iireferenec of Aurtingzib to" 
Aliliar. Ttie revival (^f the “Sanatan 
Dlrirnia’’ has aceontuated easte-eonseic)u%- 
ncss,*and iate*isified the ceremonial dilfer- 
ene«es lietwcen Ilindui^ and Mo.'Jcnis. 
Hindus refus? to drink water touclietl by 
a follower of the Hrophet, and the la^tei* 
refuses to eat meat ns the guest of a Hindu 
Iricnd unless it is Ilahii^ i.e., unless the 
animal has been killed in tlie orthodox 
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loskin insliion. Il liic crliu'atf d 
f Lhc ^'omuiunitii'S allowed tlv^iu- 

•Ives.io be p;iii(lt:d more bv reason and 
y blind fanaiicism, Air. Hose's complaint 
.'ouln vanish in i\<) turn*. ‘The (idtnral 
ssimilation ol the .\J.'thomeilans with the 
lindus/of which ^^r, Hose sp eaks, was 
ue to no small extent to the ciilturrd assi- 
lilation oi 1 lie IHiulus witli the Maho- 
ledaiis. In langna^n*, dress, iind manners, 
would be dillleull to distitiLMiish a 
ledia-val Hindu gcntlernau iroin a ljni»hcd 
loslem eoui tier. * 

Acet.rdiiip: to Mr. Hose, liuniau’tarian- 
mi is the choieest prc.duct of Indian wis- 
om, and so loni; as ilio mind is'not 
iibjujjated, political dependenee in Hu* case 
flii^lhlv civilised nations caniu!l do much 
arm. Universal hroilu rhood waspieach* 
:1 bj' the shastras, but onr Snnyasis who 
lone were fit to practisu it retiiedi to the 
ills and the laity kept the Sudra at arm's 
‘iigth. I could niati’h the noble humani- 
Firian precepts of thi* shastras by mimcr- 
..,.s^>traets from Comte and Macxi.ii, and 
think it may -)e trutlifully said that in 
pite of Jjhe materialistic j:;ree(l and nation- 
listic sclfislmcss of the West, it thinks 
ftencr in terms of universal humanity 
han was evei the case in ancient India, 
ath its marrow outlook on the terrestrial 
fe, and witji Mlcccliits abonridinjj: on all 
ides. As icr thi eii'eeL of ])olitical depen- 
cnce, on the Indian mind, I shall <|note 
'oni Mr. Hose's tissa^ys and Lectures, 2nd 
idition, where, s()eakinf^ of Hindu civilisn- 
ion during Moslem rule. In observes as 
)llo\YR : 

“The pro^rcsB o! Iliiulu civilis?ati<»ti vva** arir^ted 
ith ihxJ establishment of the Mahoniedun Hmplrc. 
very Hindu work that liears the stamp i*rigi- 
ility was written liv duse of tlir twelvlh 
•nturv.*’ 


“That patriotism is.a virtue previously 
nknovvn in India is a statement which 
nns counter to wtd!-l;no\vn facts ofhis- 
or}’.” says Mr. H*isc, aiid he j)rocceds to 
eraark tliat facts like these, which his 
tronp Wefitern bias leads the ‘neo-Indian' 
n forget, should Iv* fatniliar to a student 
/ho has not gone beyond the stage of 
latriculation. In support of liis state- 
lent Mr. Bose eittjs the opposition ofi-Tcd 
y Alarathas ana Rajputs to Mahorac- 
ans^ Let us sec how far Mr. Bose's state- 
icnt is justified by history. I find the 
>llowing on this very subject in Mr. 
;ose's article*"quoted above: “Had the 


pcoidi\ beer jX'rmeated wath a sense of 
nationitlity and jmtriotism such, as per¬ 
vades the people of the West, it would 
have been impossible for tht' Mahomedans 
to est.'lljhsli their b.mpire of India." But 
now til.it the Moslem has settled /or good ‘ 
as his next door neighbour, the nep-Hiudu, 
unlike his'brthodox lirother, would extend 
to Iiim tile riglit hand of fellowship, recog¬ 
nising that the future of India belongs* 
jninily to both, and not to ihe Ilouhi 
alone' It mav lie conceded that the Hindu 

m 

w.as'not devoid of the consciousness of 
religious u'nity^, l)ut it was . tiiilch less 
strong in tbacase of the Hindu than in th'‘ 
case of the Mahomedan, as the following 
illustralioo taken ai random froni Khaii 
Khan in \’ol. Vll of lilliot and Howsou's 
History will sliow : 

“III Oic reign of former ktn^s, and up to thia vrar 
I IGOS A. I) J the Jhuroklui’i (hrfirw firCervitu 

window 1 halt hccu a ic^^iilAV Institution.Many 

Hindus were known by tlie naniL* o| Dntfiniii, for 
until they had sten the person of -icing at tlu* 
window, llicv put not a morsel of foo<l inL«.> vlmr 
numilis." 

Snell a practice woulil be iriconccivablc 
in tlic case (if tlic Mussalman subjects oi a 
IJimlu king. 

“The natives of India worked freely, 

, loyally, with thek eyek open, and with ail 
their might and main, for their own sub¬ 
jection to a foreign ])Ower,’' says Colonel 
Mallcsou ( Dccisirc Untiles of ImJin ). 
“India can hardly be said‘:o have been con¬ 
quered at all by lorcigncrs ; she nas rather 
conquered herself," s.iys Sir john Seeley 
(Expansion of Enghnid), In another 
thoughtful passage, ibis well-know;! Cam¬ 
bridge professor of history says : 

“It m.'iy seem that in Brahmanism India has a 
germ out of which sooner or later an lodiat) nation¬ 
ality might spring. Anri perhaps it is so ; but yet 
we arc to observe that in that case the nationality 
ought t«j have rievelojicd itself long since For the 
Mussalman invasions, which have sncccedcd each 
other through so many centuries, have supplied 
prcci.sely the pressure wliich was most V.kely to favour 
the development »)f the germ. Why did Brahmanism 
content itself with holding its own against Islam, and 
not rouse and unite India against the invader r It 
never did so. Brahmantcal powers have ijseu in 

InMia. A chieftain named Sivuji.founded the 

Mahratta I\»wer This v-ms a truly Hindu organisa¬ 
tion...... It might appear that in this confederacy vhere 

lay the nucleus of an Indian nationality, that 
liuhinantsm was now about to Bo what has been done 
by so many other races hy their religion. But 
nnthing of the kind happened. Brahmanism did not 
pass into patriotism. Perhaps its , facile comprehen- 
siveuess.has enfeebled It as a uniting principle.” 

Let ns now turn to Rajput and 
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Maratba ijalriuliMn, Mr. BasCj surely 

does ^lo't t-urget that the Rajput and the 

Alaratha not <jnly opposed the \Iaho-, 

luedatis, hut I'ought e leh other, 

I, ch. xvii!, saVs as toll^ws ot th?* Rajput 

daTis- * ' . 

. * 

_ “ ‘To brioj' the wait and tlif 14 jat. (ti drink from 
tbc saiUe vessel'was a task of K*ss difficulty tliun t‘) 
iiiake the Chnndawat an I the Suktawat labour in 
concert for prince of liie country.'' 

.^nd in his sketch id‘ the Rajput Tcudal 
SYSteni, vol. i, eh. Tud says : • 

“The ci«‘‘'"sL attention to tlieir Ifistofv 
’^iwotui coul jadiction that tlicv wt-re Ticver capalile 
at uuiliiii-.a t'ven foi their o^vii piescrvation j* brciUh, 
a scu^i^•JUS bian/.a of .1 brol, lias hcvcred their 
closeit confederacies .. .. feudal f rover^iuient can be 
dan.ijerous as a liei^hb^mr , tor delcuv'c, it hasi in all 
coiititncsHieeu found deketive , and fur agcjressioii, 
totally luclficieut.’' • 

• 

Tod spertks in icMHS ul umniligatecl cle- 
uunciation o( the* Maratha mvai^ions of 
Kaipntaii i in svccral places of’ his nmnu- 
ineytal wajrl?, one or t\vi> extraots troni 
wbicli must siUticc : 

‘Tlnmgh jjriiii'SsjuL' ihc s.iinc cieed, a wulcr ditfer- 
cnit in sentiinent dtvided the Maralha from the 
Rajpia, than liorn the de.sp'Us of ^>elhi, whose 
ivninnieal uitolcjaucc was more eiidiiraale, becunse 
Ichb degra«hng. Ilian the rapacious mcaniiest. of the 
Southern." ( I. XY. ) ‘‘The Marathaswere associations 
of vampires, who diaiiied tlu very lilc hlotnl wherever 
the scent of Sfioil atfrauctl tlifm ”• t I.xvi. 1 "tiul 
a uew eiieiny had now a*i>eu. and though of their 
Jar lu *it. destim-Mivc than even the 
fnto 1 erantT'.!anfit.( 4 .' ^ tVc. 

As for ik’ngal, llio MaralTias hrouglit 
witii them ‘teuMf, tlcsolation atul despair ’ 
(Colonel MallcsfTii)* .\f ajftr Rcnncl, a con¬ 
temporary, in his .Memoir of // Mofj o( 
llindoostiLii [3rfl cd., 1793| sn^'s : “they 
are every where remembered with horror: 
and I iinvc myself beheld many of the 

objects of their wmnton harharity.'' Tlie 

Alaratha bogey is ill invoked in 
Bengali songs to make naughty children 
go io sleep, ayd the^lullahy is eloquent 
evidence in -saipport of these authorities. 
The wliole matter has been treated At 
length in Prof. Kahjirasanuu Hanerjea’s 
ilistut^ of Bengal in the Ihtli eeuiury* 
p'a^cs afid the hind picture there 

drawn ft noj. at -ail exTaggerated. e)rissa 
was undet Maratha rule fiom 1757 to^ 
1803, wheel it wris conquered bv the' 
British. In his Memoir of the War in 
Ixiilia (London, 1818) Major Thorn says ; 

• “A most satisitactory coufiileiicc was shown by 
all the priests ami i^fliccrs belonging to that extraonh- 
pary teApIe, as well as by the iubabitauts of jagan* 
natb, UoLli ju tk^ir present situation, and in the 


lut^iic piOfccliou 1.1 liic liriLisli rjiiveiiimeul.’' ‘‘lh< 
memory ul tbcsi.^utty years haunted the whole pupU' 
1,'itiuii bkc -a nightman., luiig after it ^Orissa ] 
pasted under British uilc.'*# “The Marhattas had 
made tht'mselvLS hated by every class, of the people... 
and even tlie priests <»t i[ag«innuth had learnt to 
driest their corclighuMsts /ir their endless extortions 
and riipiiic.’* ( Hun'er’s On‘-sa, VoTlI ). 

'I'he fhinl Battle ol' Paniput put an end 
to tile Afararha ifn am*" of snprcmac 3 % This 
is how Pandit Kasi b'aja. himself a 
Maratha, coiednded his Persian desfiatch 

tlu' subject, c'lltcr having witnessed the 

battle.w'itii his own eves : 

# *' • 

" l h')‘c wi’o n. rt' CL. upon these transactions, will 
believe Mitit Providence made use of Ahmad Shah 
Our.'im i » humble the unbecoming pnde and presuinp- 
lam <»l ihc Maralhas, t'»r ill the eye (d Tiod pride is 
criminal " ( .l>;VaA Kctcorchc^y Vul 111, Loudon, 
ISOT j. 

11 \\'i uld he mconeei\ablc 10 an Rnglteh- 
mati i^r I'renchman lo indulge in rcilections 
of this kind on th-. dowulall of his own 
nation 

In Sir John Scclcyks ripinion, “in 
Muhral^A movement there never w5s any¬ 
thing tjevated o! patriotic, hut that it 
continued frum to last to he rm organ¬ 
isation lit jiltiuder.” Grant • Dufi’, in his 
lijstory of the Mahruita:^ (^yondou, 1826) 
, says : 

“Tlic pu-ciiuncnci Lw • wihcli ihc Mahrattah bad 
attained was iiuiiuaLiug and gloimui^*. ...but in iheb 
cnnqucsti-. cei^ainlv, iiu .»lhcr uafinn effu sympathise : 
they wefe unt aunualcd by tlu^t patriotism «whicli 
^evoub Uscll merely lor its couiitry^s weal, or its 
eouulrv’s ghuy, tlie cxteiition oi tliciicarried 
uo hvedom even to Hindus, except freedom of opinion 
...Dcstiuchoii, rapine, oppression and lytanny were 
their luofc certain concomitants.'"(Vul. ll ). * 

We ha\*e liatl uiiIa^ a couple ol hours in a 
busy day to lurljish up (jur knowledge ot 
Indian history since tlie receipt of Air. 
Bose's bdok, hut wc'trust the autho^’ities 
we have cited will sullije. 'fhe J^eo-lndiah 
has nothing but profound admiration 
for the many t^wedent qualities of- the 
RajQuL and the Marath:^, and a Bengali 
neo-Indian eaniiot but led how much 
those qualities would h ivc coutybuted Lu 
raise the Bengali vharactei An pul)li*. 
esteem, .Vud no one ^ more patriotic, 
among llie modern bidtaii rants than tb« 
Mardtha Br.i^naia. inat they v/cre not 
aelttateil by IJil* same i ;cli|ig m tiie da^'s ot 

the Pcvshvvas is due Lo tlie fact that the 

« < 

* In I'cccr t ye.ti.s lM?.ti;rians have passfd a marc 
favorable opuiiou on the futindi-i of the Maratha 
power, without ul the same timet excusing the 
rapacity i«f those who \v;;rc mcic plunderers ou a 
large scale.—Ld , Jli A’. * • 
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L'irt^ic ()( p^Ldolisni, as iridcrsi-ood * jn 
thcsL* (lays, was tiifii iiiiknuwn in Inrlia. 
By coriiradictin^^ this (djvious lact, Mr. 
Uosc only shows t'iujt his tiwn kiKnvIcd^c 
ul history is in ikuit.. Mr. Bose lias set his 
wiiolc heart on preacdini; to his country¬ 
men the need ot the Spartan virtue ol 
simidicity with a vie v to restore India’s 
scononiic prosperity. But the first turn 
in the tide ortorliine will raise the starid- 
ar^l of livinjT, anil ‘spread the eointprt, 
decency, and a-stheties ot western civilisa¬ 
tion’ (to quote Mr. Bose’s own words), as 


it is already doing among tlic compara¬ 
tively Well-to-do, and so the ‘lutilitie s in¬ 
utilities and snperilnitics’ of eivilisation, 
which we have the best evidence tor saying 
were as*niuch prevalent in ancient B^dia 
having regard to its limited oppoi'tunitfes, 
as in niuitern Europe,* will Ilock in, oaee 
more, to the diseonititure of Mr. Bose aitd 
his pet sociological theories, witluiut any 
aid from the neo-Indians against ,j.vhom he 
is so aVigry, but through the o])erati()fi ol 
natiu'al causes al()ue. 

/ A Bi’:.N(..vLi Bkamman. ' 


INDIAN' LABOUR L\ IMJl 


AIok.vl CriNUrj io.\s. 

[I wish to eo^ ieet an inaeeiirmly in the 
last section C)i' this ivcpori, with regard 
to the action ot the Indian Government 
in tlic matter ot inserting tlie price of fo()d- 
stufis in the hidenture contract. 1 find 
that I was mistaken in saying that a 
j)romise to do this iiaii been jjuLIiely given, 
it was nit^de I’o me personally', wlien 1 
reported to the autliurities in India the 
fraud that was lieing jnaetisefl, but it was 
•not gi\en poblidy in open Council. ] 

I N describing the moral conditions aflocting 
Indian labour in I'iji, it will 1)^* uiineces- 
safy to repeat all tlie tacts eoneerning 
the break-down of Indian married litc 
wliicb were given with much detidl in the 
.earlier Report i>ublishcd in J BIB. To both 
Mr. l^earsou and myself, on our first visit 
to the Islands,dhis was !)y far the most 
serious part of the evidence that was set 
bciore us. I have, read through, very eaix- 
fully, many times over what we then 
.wrote. I'have gone through it tigaiu and 
again, point by point, in Fiji itself, while 
living on the spot, ancl 1 feel to-day' that it 
femams substantially aceur^lte. Jt i-s, il 
anything, an under-stalemenL ol tlie case, 

1 'v\'Ould call '-ipLcial attention to the 
i'avourable evidence, in that Report, vvhicli 
Mr.* IVarson brought back from the north 
side of the Island eoneerning domestic 
eondilious among liidiaiis away'from the 
.Cituliy ‘lines’and the Mills, Alter a long 


stay'on tliat coast, 1 have luunti his own 
estimate singularly correct. I have beeu 
able lulJy'to venly his statement tiuit in 
some ol tlie Iree settlements tlie normal 
Hindu lile, witli its purer domestic morals, 
W'as reasserting itself.—This is, piM'haps 
the most hopeful piece id ncw.s which I ear 
carry back to india and report on m\ 
arrival, and H would put il at the fore 
front ol all that J have to say later. 

Even w'hen niaKyng the fullest possibK 
allowance for this eneoi/raging laetor 
it would still he ditlieult to overstati 
the gravity of the general situition 
The murders, suieide.s and violent criinci 
still go on with unrelieved motiotony 
The abominable Irallieking in y'uuiH 
girls lor marriage—the selling ol them, 
now to one husband, and then,* a Jew 
months later, to another,—still is rife 
Wives still desert their husbands, and pas: 
Irom one man to another, udth appalling 
frequency. Cohabitation \vRli tiny gdrl; 
of nine and ten and eleven years of ag' 
is still practised and parents eneourag< 
it. The fouler vices criiinot be writtei 


about in detail, but there is evidi^hce o 
them in many places,—thpugh, it is.a rettc 
to add, they do not seem yet to have infeet 
-cd the whole indentured jiopulation. Ji 
mentioning these tilings quite plainly, a 
I am obliged to do, it ii\ not meant, fo 
one moment, to lay the blame primaril; 
on the Indian peojile concerned. The roo 
ol them all has been the 'whoksale iui 
puriution of labour, lor fiuaueial gahi 
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mnx^ laboVr’ix fiji 


ft'iLhuut any tluc regard lor uiilrriagc 
or sex* 

Again aitll • again, with monotonous 
frc(tuene 3 ', Indian lathers have come J-o 
me and saldj—^Saliih, 1, intend t<).^el Jny 
soii*nxii’f’ied in India, not in Fiji, nhs 
country *is altogethlT had/'—ard 1 havf 
kUown exactly what they meant by that 
jvoi'd ‘had.' t)tliers have come to me 
about thewr daughters, telling me that they 
wislTcd to take them hack to India, aTid to 
get them safely luiirried there. “Saliil),” 
tiit' 3 ' haxe'said t<j me, “here, in I'lji, all 
tvonien heehiiie had/'—and ag.'fin I have 
elisrly •underst<*od just wliat Ihat.woril 
*l>ad’ imijiied. Tlicre are, L heliev^\ literalh" 
tlioiisauds, \vln> vYould he glad to go hack 
to India to-morrow in order to get tree 
horn their marriage efttanglemeiits and 


troubles. In every part of Fij'* that I have 
visiteJ, the sann? story is told U) me, 


“S;thih,“ they say, “there may lie |)kuty 
ot money'to4jc ohtallied in hiji, hut there 
is no peace ol miud."—“Saliih, what am I 
F) do witi; these young children f Aly 
wile has deserted me.''—-“Sahib. 1 luid my 
hoy married by llinvlu rites. ?ind spent 
t wo lumdred rupees on the wedding, and 
nosv the hither lias •taken the girl away 
and inarriei) her to some one else. What 
anihtodo'' There is nf7 jutftice in i'iji." 
This same repetition has gone on now 
moiuli*aft(w iji^nth .•unceasingly, each 
siurv Imviiig its own jieculiariletail. 

It has been ver^' noticeable to me that 
wiiik on my liriit '.isiUn .large proportion 
ot the eases, which came before me. weie 
eoneenfing *lan^’ INnililes, on this occa¬ 
sion the marriage troubles v^erctar more 
numerous. 1 do not think it would he an 
exaggeiation to put them d »wn as high as 
ninety \wr cent. What s been noticeable 
to me, also, has lx the vuluine oi the 
growing discontent. , 

This was* (fViitc unexpected ; fQr 1 had 
imagined that, with the closing down.ot 
the indenture and the stop[>age of all 
imniigratioo. immediate relief would have 
been tldt. But fco-day the marriage troublet^ 
stfern wervwhcre to be the one abi\prbing 
topic and' the bitterness goes very deep 
indeed. FfoI)ably,lhe fact that there is no 
steamer now arriving to take people hack 
•fu India accounjis for a great deal. Men 
and women came daily up to me in the 
‘street and on the roatl asking the (piestion, 

. —“Sifcbib, wlieb is the shij^ coming to lake 
' us back ?y Ttiejrc is a sense of injustice,—a 


fcelylg as if they hat! been trapped, when 
the answer given, that there can be 
little iiope ol going away* till somn^^time 

alter the war. , • 

by f.ir the most serious feature o.t the 

whole .situation (con/erning which very 
strom'"* evidence has lieeii brought before 
me), is this, that the children are growing 
Up with habits eten more lax than those 
of the parents themselves. They have been 
rearwl in the coolie ‘lines’, in the very 
midst ol evil, and they have been so accus¬ 
tomed to it, that it has become eommon- 
plaee. In a great number of case«. th^ 
'father ot the ehilcl is scarcely known ; the 
mother has had to work all day in the 
iields : some woman n[ the 'lines* has been 
paid by the overseer to look alter the 
ehildrcu in batches ; family life has been an 

impossibility. . 

1 \fas anxious to see, on my lurnval, 
wbetht:r the overwhehuiugiy bad im¬ 
pression ol the coolie dines’ would be 
as strong, this time as on my curfew, 
visit. I Hound very hltle^lilterenee. It is 
true tht'^e has been a certain amount ol 
external improvement. Bnt the Taccs of 
the men and women and the neglected 
cirddren told me much the*samc story as 
• before,—the story of depravity and vice. 

.1 did npt wi'sh fo trust merely to my 
own impressions on this* verj important 
point.* i liave made emiuiries, therclorc, 
•on every hand, and the t^crdict has oeeft 
the same. P'or example, I wasioldjiy one, 
responsible authority that there had been an 
alarmwigincrease in petty crime during the 
years IDUTIPIT, especially juvenile erinie. 
Again, all those who have been engaged in 
school work agree on one point, that tlie 
parents 8»eem to havi*no control over^lieir 
children. Educated Indians, who know, 
their own jicoplc, speak very pessimistic¬ 
ally about the home life. An English 
lady in Suv^a, •concerning whom all In- 
diails siieak with reverem-c for her mother¬ 
ly care ol their yoium girls,—a lady who 
has lived in India ana knows tlif dark side 
of Indian life there,—gayc me a description 
of what her experience has been in Fiji. 
She carefully ^weighed every tvord,asslib 
ga.ve me her evidence, tehing me about the 
euvironmenf* and home Iconditions of one 
alter another of her pupils. The gcqeraj 
opinion she had formed was very gloomy 
indeed about the future. I m ide a furthci 
Liupiity from one of the must?trustworth> 
mibsionancs, wTio has also livcjl ^aiic 
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worked in India. He told me tha^, the 
eoudition of home lit** in Fiji, was fur worse 
thariHliat which he had seen iu India. 
Another missioiuiry who has lived with 
bis wife aiul children in closest y)ossible 
contact with In'diali life gave me a still 
more gloomy picture. Indian childhood in 
Fiji is in danger of being mined, for one 
generation at' least, by the evil habits 
which are I)eeoming ingraired in the 
donK‘.stic life of tlic people, owing to the 
vices of the coolie ‘lines’. 

It is necessary to contradict the very 
prcvaienl idea in Fiji that the great bulk 
of Indian iniinigrants were already crimi¬ 
nals and prostitutes in India be to re they 
came ouC That a certain pro()ortiou had 
this character is undoubted ; but 1 have 
ample evideiice to i)rove that the jrrojror- 
tion was small and not large. Ey, lar the 
greater number have been villagers oi a 
decent type, whose homes in India would 
be altogether difierent from those that 
xpx'dominaLc in Fiji. I hav.e seen the 
recuiits in Indio,and questioned tlie magis¬ 
trates who have examined them before they 
** signed Iheir iiKlenfnres : I have made tud 
enquiries at’ the Emigration Office, and 
watched very jareiully the faces ol those 
w^'hom I have met in the coolie ‘lines’,— 
especially the new cbmers. I have seen 
Govcrnnieixt sti.tements on the subjects, 
boHi in Fiji and in India, and ha\e paid 
visits to dilWeill ‘depots’in India. From 
, all these r nirees ol information the con¬ 
clusion is amply verified, that by far the 
greater proirortion of Indians win' have 
come out to Fiji under indecture arc 
average village people. 

The conviction has been forced upon me, 
duriijg my second visit,—growing ^stronger 
justead of weaker the longer I stayed iu 
the Islands,—that on tliis one fundamen¬ 
tally important side of moral life with 
which I am now dealing things have been 
growing worse vvery year especiallj' in 
and about the coolie ‘Hues.’ The pity of 
it is that fa other directions things have 
improved. But this is keeping everything 

* As I have alread 3 " stated, ^the exeep^tion 

that 1 found to tU’s statement,—and it i§ a 
highly important Exception.—that where 
Iffie .Indians have gone right away from 
tlje mill centres and the old coolie ‘lines’ 
and .started a new village life of their own, 
things have ‘become more satisfactory, 
rhi^istbeoue factor in my expericnee ol 
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this marriage evil that makes me really 
hopefid, if only the present evils do not 
spread and increase before indenture alto- 
gQthc.'expires in November, 1921. 

Evc.r at the risk of some repetition (since^ 
the subject is so urgent and vital) it seems 
LO me ad .’isabic to go briefly into the main 
causes of this epidemic of vice in the coolie 
‘lines’ of Fiji. 

The first cause has undoubtedly been 
the altogether vicious system of recruiting 
that was practised in ladia. It should be 
earcffilly I’.oUd that the rccyuitjng ageiits 
were aU of them paid servants of tl:*. 
Crown Colonics, so that these Colonics 
must sl)ai;e with the Indian Government 
the responsibility for the evil of the past. 
In the earlier report, tlic estimate was 
given that as many as eighty per cent, ol 
those Indians who came out to Fiji had 
been fraudu]entl 3 ’' reeru-!ted. I feef now, 
after further enquiry, tliat this \vas pro¬ 
bably' too high a figure, though f find t,lial 
educated Indians iu 1^'iji, wlio have made 
enquiries, would regard it as a correct esti¬ 
mate. Hut even if a lower figure be accept¬ 
ed, it seems almost incredible, that such 
trafficking in women should have been per¬ 
mitted to go on iu thf* INvcnticth Century', 
in modern India, under British Rule,—the 
recruiter bei>.g paid, per bead, so much 
more for a woman than for a man. 

The second 'cause has^ been tl.c* great 
disproportio,*! of the sexes! 

I have seen with my own eves the 
printed official et^rrcsponrlrnce of the year 
1S83 ill which the Colonial Secretary* iu 
Fiji insists that the |A'opqrtion oP‘\vonien 
sent out in each ship shall .not exceed 38 
per 100 men. In this same correspondence 
the Emigration Agent in CalcutKi asks 
permission from the Colonial Secretary, 
Fiji, to raise the number of w'oinen to io 
per hundred ; thouglj (he adds significant¬ 
ly) such a high percentage eff women may 
not easily be found. The official correspon¬ 
dence ends with a curt letter from the 
Colonial Secretary', I'iji, commanding the 
Emigration Agent, Calcutta, in spite of 
bis proj.est, to rec/uo-* the tiuwbev of women 
in future to 83 per 100 wen. 

. Such ;i record as this needs but little 
comnient. It is easy to understand where 
the pressure came from, which caused' 
the Fiji Government to insist on the lower 
proportion of women being sent out ' 
against the advice of its own* agent, *vlio, • 
even at that early date, eoul4 sec ,the com J 
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5C(iucaces of such a (lisgniccfnr :fcx ]1»npor- 
tion, It-is quite useless to plead, in the 
ace of such fi correspondence as this, that 
:he consequences of a low sex rate, were 
lot foreseen. The nianaerers of the Su^ir 
^onjpani«s and the dhicials of ^lic Fiji 
lovernnicnt were .intellip^eut .men and 
knew what they were doing. But just as 
in the ease of the old factorv system in 
England,'SO in the case of the indenture 
wstain in Fiji, tVu* hard nnd nnnnturjU eco¬ 
nomic laws (so-c.alled) were brought in, to 
[ustify inhuman eoiKlitions, At some fatcr 
^atc than (which I have* not *ljeeu 

iBIe to, trace) the Indian Oovernment in- 
■iisl<‘d op the proportion of \\ omen‘being 
raised to 10 per hundred men, :tnd there 
ilie *hidjnn Govennnciit most onli)ahly 
dlowcd things to remaia I am tolfl that 
in the rear lOl.'l ilic rianters of I5a 
[>istric* passed a. rcsnlntion at a local 
meeting that ii woulil be advisable to 
raise ilu* pej'centage of Indian women 
imp*>rted. I would give them all the credit 
for passing that resolution, but it does 
i»ot seem to •have led to any riction being 
taken. , 

The third cause, wrhich helps to account 
for the break-down of Indian family life, 
lias been the condition of the coolie ‘lines’ 
It the Mills and on the, phyitations. It 
must !)e remembered that enormous profits 
[lave bcQin nia<le out of .the great Sugar 
Industry in rt'c«Mi1*^eafs.* To give an cx- 
:im[)le, 1 asutd at a Flanters* Meeting the 
[|iu*sliun, whctlicr it was not true that the 
planters alone (vVhft afe if small body of 
men) h%i put fifteen lakhs extra profits in 
their own poek?ts since the war began, 
and I was answered in tla aflirmative. 
Indeed, afterwards, I was ted t by the high¬ 
est autliority at head niiartcrs, that I 
might have put th^ Z^arc much higher. 
Ijven this is not by aiiV means the whole 
Tinount of tl^c ^irofits* obtained, because 
this sum docs not take into accoilnt the 
gains {)f tlic Colonial Sugar Refining Cont- 
pany itself and the two other companies ; 
and, fr9)m all that one can gather, the pro-, 
fit* of the C. S. R. Company during war¬ 
time (wTiich are carefully kept secrct)^iiust 
ha Ve been fabulous. Yet up to the end of ^ 
1917 scarcefy more than a few pounds of 
tjiese profits had been spent on the obvious 
:luty of putting up'separate quarters for the 
married couples.' .1 have only heard of two 
[^states \vbichf had taken this in hand 
Fiefore^ reached Fiji, and it is proliable 


that* a couple ol hundred pounds wouk; 
cov&r the whole cost of what had bcci 
doue up tr> .the^time when I left the fsiands 

1 am thankful to be £ii)le to add,* thai 
there is •now a genuiiu' movement on th< 
north side ol the mainiisland, to pr6vid< 
separate married ciuarters for the peopk 
who work on the estates. The proposa 
h.as been sent up U> the Fiji (Fovernmcnl 
that the planters arc prepared to put xii 
separate reed huts, with sanitary arrange 
menfs, whieii may cost from '‘"i to Cl( 
eacli, according to the style ol Iiuilding 
and, in the course of time, this, or • somi 
• similar selieme is* likely to be put intc 
operation. 

Wliat tile state of the eocflie ‘UncF 
must have been onb* a few years ago 
before eertviin modifieations (sueh as sepa 
rate kitchens) wore insisted on by tin 
Goveryinent. can better be imagineef tbai 
described. 1 have often sat inside oni 
<tf the cubicles, or partitions, wdiieh an 
built to accommodate either one whqh 
family or.fhrec adult unmarried nieti, biv 
the air was usually so foul ?is to be hardly 
breathable for long, and vermins of ai 
kinds abounded. Under a specially watch 
ful* eniployct*, these Mines’ yiay be kep 
.fairly clean, but that appears to be tin 
exception, not the ruJ«. It is true that, ii 
Ia£cr years,'inueli has been(ione*to iinprovi 
thednunagt^ and sanitary arrangements 
but no pains have been taken to impfovi 
the moral sanitation. In one s(^t of^*lines 
which 1 visited I was told that there wen 
twenty-/our men living with six women 
in anothej' there were nineteen men am 
six women, and these disproportiojiati 
figures are not unfre(iuentl 3 r met with 
I have fgund a married couple in ,oni 
compartment of the Mines’ and unniarriec 
men,—three in each euljiele,—on eithe 
side of the married couple^ with such'j 
thin partition between that every leas 
sound jKisscd through. Jllnder such con 
ditions family life loses all decency, al 
privacy, all possibility T)i healthy- develop 
inent. Yet it only rcciuircd a fcw^litiudrcc 
pounds at the most, on* each estate, ou 
of tli 4 j enormous vyar f)rofits,*and a fev 
thousand jjoifnds at the Mill centres 
to f)rovidc, li(3r many |ears to c&mc 
suitable, healthy separate houses for tht 
married people, and to give them a dcc'bn 
chance of living us man and wife shouh 
live. • 

A fourth cause has been so repeated!; 
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hroti/jflit U) my notice hy the most respon¬ 
sible uiul tlionp^htrul amniiij; tlie huhans 
tlv’instlves, that I t'eel it necessary to jJjivc 
to it the ])rominc’‘icc which their emphasis 
clemuivls. indeed, they have oiten men¬ 
tioned it to me,—IJinchi, Musalman and 
Christian alike,—as the root hc^inning of 
all the shamelessness of Indian women in 
Fiji. It is the fact that, contrjiry to all 
Iiulian custom, the women have heen 
obliged when attending hospitals to ex¬ 
pose their persons before men. Rspetially 
among the Ilindnsthani women from 
North India I t<)nud this feeling most 
acute. It is prohai>Ie that if I luid ]>een 
able to speak Tamil and Tekigu 1 should 
have found the same feeling tliere als{j. 
f)nly in Suva is there a resident Matron. 
Ail htfSpitals for the sugar estates arc \n 
charge oi‘ male liospitril /issistants, wIkj 
arc not even (piahTicd (ioct<n'S. Th^u'c are 
no matrons or tiained nurses. It has been 
a profuniul satistactiuii to understand 
flvit the X'iccroy has taken innnediate 
action to get this state of things;remedied 
in Fiji, and that one company has,already 
np])ointed its own rcsiflcnt nnvtron. ^ 

A fifth cause f)f the moral degradation 
has been the misery and monotony of life 
on the plantations. Tl)is misery has 
driven many to coivmit suicide, though 
the more J^iCfpv^nt cause lias been some 
(piarrel about a woman in tlie .‘lines.^ 
Vhe men. unflei these monotonous eondic 
tions,^ake,^to vice, iust as the same class 
in England take to drink. They liave 
nothing else to do.—no amnsement, no re¬ 
creation, nc) religions or other interests. 
The ivoinen, also, in their hopelessly in¬ 
ferior iiumliers and isolation from the out¬ 
side x world. are practically coiupelled to 
givc themsclves over to the ]):issions of the 
men. To make the degradatirm complete, 
not infrequently in the ])ast, the overseers 
themselves were isolated, unmarried men, 
who slinrcd in tln> general vice of flic place. 
It is a relief to add that now married em¬ 
ployers h.qvc become the rule on most of 
the estates ; but the evil cfTects of the old 
regime cannot he obliterated in a day. 

1 here arc still too man 3 ’’ cases of 'llicit 
intercourse. 

A ‘sixtli cause, ^vhich was dwelt upon at 
jreat length in the earlier Report, has been 
the refusal in the past to recognise Hindu 
uid Muhammadan marriage, performed 
iccording toidiie religious rites, as legal, 
riiislcd.to a fatal conviction, especially 


among ll'ndu women, that their own 
inat riage, religiou.sly ])crforme(l, was not 
ijiiiding. Thus Hindu married Women 
were , passed (Ui from one husband to 
ai,other without any sense pfdisgrace, and 
there is'alwavs a Ci'owd of wifeless Indian 
;nen in Fiji who are rt;ad_v to bribe them or 
teni|)t them a way. Anew Marriage Law. 
recognising religious marriage, Inis now 
been p)nsscd, ami it is hoped tliat matterr: 
will improve in this direction. 

Bey'ond all these causes, yet arising out 
of fhem all, there hri.s gradiiallv come 
ahotit in .Fiji a sense (>1 d'‘^!pfnr with 
regard io the home life anunig Jiidiaus, 
wliieri has led 1o things being jicrnuttcd ■ 
and eoiijKenaiu'ed, such as wuiikl iiever be 
allowed for one inomcal in India iLself. 
These evils h.ave spread like sonic moral 
plague, and certain centres appear to l)c 
the plague spt>ts from which infecti >n and 
eoutaiiiinatitm go forth. In many of the 
larger coolie ‘lines’ (especially those near¬ 
er the Mills) the vicious atmosphere stems 
to have reaelied the point of saturation. 
Each new familv, that eonKs out fron. 
India and, enters this atnir)sphere. seems to 
catch the disease. Tlie Imsliand is told 
that he must allow his wife to be msed for 


immoral purposes because of the number 
of men who. are wifeless : ‘it is the i'iji 
(Instoor.^ If^ at first, the man vehementlv 
ohjeets (as is usually the ease), he^ is told 
that this place is not Iti.Iia bhtFjJi; and 
in I'iji the (/nstoor is such and such. The 
word ‘dosti’ is used for this relation 
of unmarried min ‘co il married will?, and 
the word ‘dost’, in Fiji, has nearly^always 
a bad significance. It 'C out ^f these 
‘dost’ relations that i)raclic.'dl 3 '^ all the 
violent crimes among Indians occur. The 
woman is the victim. 


The same evils, in an aggravated form, 
are repeatsd in the case of children, A 
great uumlicr ofyoimg gir.ls of tender age 
arc niairicd to grown up men’, the number 
of adult women being so small. This 
iTiakc.s a ]>cr[)etual .shortage of girls for 
plating with those boys who ha\e just 
reached the marriageable age. On account 
of thi.s shortage in Fiji, fathers *are des¬ 
perately anxious to get brides for their 
sons as soon as iiossiblc. A little girl of 
eight or nine years old will often he 
chosen, and the marriage duly performed. * 
lUit, seeing that this maijriage is ‘kneeha’. 
and has no validit}’^ in the eyes of-the law, 
the boy’s father is in continual dreaU lest'. 
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the pfirl sliould be given to some* other 
youtlii This fear makes the boy’s father 
claim, l:hrit*-t4ie little girl shall come and 
live at his house and cohabit with liis s^n, 
long befort; tlie-age of puberty is r^viched. 
Casts ar/kno vvn in Fiji of jn)ung Indian 
girls af eleven bearing children tlj it arc sb 
diininiitivc ns scarcely to ajjpear human 
offspring at all. 

At firsU the things that 1 have mention¬ 
ed seemed to the aliiit>st incredible* and 
for soaic time I lyfnsed to believe tlkem ; 
biift they iiave been proved t(*mciKCon- 
>.*;flal)^y aiiii they seem to cvtAre little or 
,iTo sluwue. 'J licre is no public consnEicucc. 
Sonictinies the ytaing girls nrc^sold four 
or lpc<' tiiues over befon thev have reached 
the age fourteen, and 3 ’et not a voice 
is iiiled up against it T not a dopr is 
closed ti.) the offender. 


It is ncccssarv t«:> rccvall some of ^he snli- 


ciU fcalTws of Indian village lile in order 
lo coin{jare*it with what is hai)pening in 
Fiji. The village eommunit 3 " of India is a 
eery cojnplpx growth, and because of its 
seH-coiitaiucd character it has withstood 
the shock ol centuries ofinvasiem and con- 


(lucNt. The marriage relations within its 
Circle are adjusted wUdi great care : indeed 
the village jmiichyat, and the caste hira- 
th’iri are largely oeciipied wVth this duty, 
and their ruling is rareh^ disputed or gain¬ 
said, Added to^yds, •;i/n()ng men and wo¬ 
men alike. iTiere is a spei*ial religious 
sanctity attached to ^marriage. This 
sentii lent abuuj: viar^iage is upheld, with 
all tiu* fervour of a creed, in every Hindu 
village,# whore i^iste is observed, through¬ 
out the North ol India,—that is fo say, 
tliroughout those villages from which the 
c.arly emigrants came wh-; landed in Fiji. 

The high average h' ppiness of Indian 
village life, in spile its extreme poverty-, 
ts due in a very la^'ge measure to the 
chastity of ilpe tvonieii and their devotion 
to their own liusbands. This makes 


bed-rv)ck foundation for society, upon 
whreli^Jife itself can he built up securely. 
The longer 1 have lived in India, the 
m*orc tleeply Lav thisi fact been J)ornc 
iiv upon my mind. In tho*towns, indeed, 
there can .be littlg doubt that much im-* 
morality exists : there is also a much 
•lower moral standard among the non¬ 
caste people. My experience of Indian 
'village life is limited to the North ; biit as 
• nveo«tt)f evA*y six Indians in Fiji come 
from the Nortlj and the earlier emigration 
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wrv^ entirely from Nnrtli* India, such 
limitation in yjy experience does not touch 
the main issue. * ^ 

In the face of all tji#;, we ha/e to ask 
ourselves again and again the* question,— 
how can it possibly/have hap|)cncd that 
tiiesc * vej'y same women iu Fiji have 
become so unspeakably corrupt themselves 
in their married life Jind arc to-day 
teaching and training their daughters to 
follow a like course ? 

1 have already written about the main 
causes,—tIu* sysfetn of recruiting in India, 
tlie low proportion of emigrant \^omen, 

* the crowded c(Jolie ‘lines*, the breaking 
down of the Indian woman’s modesty, 
the llouting of the Indian rcligrous senti¬ 
ment »,)f marriage. All these tilings have 
borne their part in the general moral col- 
lapse, qnd yet theve is sometliiug bej'ond, 
someifiing which remains unexpheined,— 
so complete has been the downfall. 

The explanation, \vhich Mr. Gandhi 
gave me, ;ifter he had seen the note^ which • 
Mr. I’caTson and 1 had taken on our pre¬ 
vious vfsit, appears to me now to go deep¬ 
est of all and to be most conyineing. It is^ 
this.—There are two marked stages of 
develoiimcnl. the *communa4’ and the ‘in- 
" dividual.’ TIic interval betvveen these two 
stages, during whifh humay life passes 
from one to the other, is liiie most critical 
time df all. The Indian village wyman 
•has been used to the comntunal life of her 
own village, with its rcligiotis and. 
social traditions and sanctions. These all 
helped-in a thousand waj-'S, to i)reserve 
the sacredness of her married state. But 
the recruiting agent for indentured labour 
in the Colonies came her way, and she fell 
a victim.* The reeriiker collected his units, 
here and there, in a haphazard mauncrj 
according as opportunity presthited. The* 
whole ])roccss was clumsy rfnd unscientific, 
rutliless and immoral. It tore up b 5 ’ the 
roofs the old healthy eftmmiinal life and 
put nothing in its pl».cc. It snatched one 
woman from this village and another from* 
tliat, and then proceeded to cast forth 
their broken lives, without ar^- discrimi;^- 
atiofl, into the coolie ‘lines’ of Fiji. 

i^astes, creeds, racea, religions ^were 
jumbled tojjether in cRaotic confusion, 
Muhammadans cohabited with Hindus, 
and Sv/cepers with Brahmins. Out pf 
the wreckage of the old Indian village life, 
with its traditional marriage sanctity, a 
pitifully crippled, maimed, and discasec^hu^ 
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nanit;^ struffctlcd with feeble effort'? to late Home klember of the Government of 
^uild itself up afresh. The evil clone to India, who had recently visited the 


the vilHipes of India, through the breaking 
up ofvilhige ^hoiaes by the recruiters, was 
scarcely less tragic tliun the evil wrought 
upon the Indian vili'ige women when they 
reached Fiji. 

Here, then, according to Mr. Gandhi, 
lay the root of all the mischief. It consis- 
ted in the ruthless uprooting of the Indian 
village coniniiinal life. Tliosc who intro¬ 
duced the indenture system never ])aused 
for a moment toconsider the Indiaii.ehar.ac- 
ter, oV to study Indian conditions. Tlic, 
human lives ol the Indian women,—their 
marriage tics and sanctions,—were no¬ 
thing to 'them. They had one ohjeet in 
view,—they wanted to make money 
quickly, and they made it. 

Sucli arc some of the facts which 
thoughtful Indians are rcmembenng'lo-day 
with bitterness in their hearts. The Indian 
people, as a whole, are one of the most 
patient and long snflering among the 
races of mankind. They will end lire pover¬ 
ty and want and outward oppression. But 
'there is one thing that they will never en¬ 
dure. They will not allow any slight or 
insult to be oflercd to the chastity oi their 
women. 

I wish to refer, in concluding this s[/e- 
cial subject to a very remarkable com¬ 
parison which ^ throws light itpo'ti the 
whole subject.’ In the Malay Peninsula* 
the In^.ian*abour has been free formally 
years past. The men and women pass 
freely backwards and forwards and fre¬ 
quently change the estate on \/hicli they 
work. They are in no way bound down 
for five years, by indenture, to one single 
set ,wf coolie Mines.’ Though my time in 
■the Peninsula was short, I had a iiiu(jue 
’ opportunity of getting at the true facts 
concerning the Indian domestic life. The 
result was, as I have said, remarkable. 
While there were ■‘other vci'y serious evils, 
there was no trace this epidemic of vice 
'which ha?^ infected the coolie Mines’ of I'iji. 
1 went very carefully into the statistics 
under different heads and made, as far as 
time allowed, a searching entiuir^^ I 
am c^onvinced that a longer stay in the 
country would net have matcVially altered 
my conclusion. The special marriage evil, 
With which 1 have dealt so fully, does not 
exist in any contagious form among 
Indians in Malaya. On the other hand, 
^wben I went over the same facts with a 


Andamans, he found that his experience oi 
conditions there tallied with my^ own. It 
would .appear then,to he certain, that the 
close nature of confinement to special 
coolie Minis’ under indenture has been at 
the very root of all tlie mischief anti not 
merely the low proportion ot women to, 
men. This is, on the wliolc, h^^peful and 
encouraging, because it seems to show 
that, when the indenture system is finrilly 
abolished, this vice, whiel;i is tlie very 
’ worst of all, will gradually disappear. 

In ail that I have written above, I have 
tried eare,'nlly to avoid exaggeration. The 
earlier Report, which gqve all the snMent 
facts, has now been before the public ior 
nearly three year's, and the mass ot de¬ 
tailed evidence there given has iieYet been 
challenged. .\11 the statements which 1 
have made in this article were placed 
liefbrc the jilantcrs, officials and Company 
managers in Fiji some time before I left 
the Island, with the request tUut il any de¬ 
finite facts could be brought to my notice, 
modifying'the picture which I described, 

I would gladly insert them. Furthermore, 
while circulating this statement of my 
findings, 1 gave my address in India for any 
one who wished to correspond with me 
after my departure. Only one single point of 
importance has liecn br('u,ght to my notice 
and i have laodified one paragnaph accor¬ 
dingly. 1 have also inserted the date of 
the letters whicMi parsed l)etwccn the Colo¬ 
nial Secretary, I'iji, and the Emigration 
Agent, Calcutta, as given^ al-ove, at the 
request oi the Agent Geneml of Immigra¬ 
tion, Suva. 

It is with an intense feeling of relief 
that one turns from this aspect of Indian 
life in I'iji to others which are far less 
painful and appear, to be on the whole 
satisfactory. One of the HiOst striking 
is,the independence and initiative of the 
free Indians. 

During the indenture period, exempt on 
certain well nvmaged estates, the sense of 
depression remains. I shall never iu all my 
Hie forget the look of misery and scr-u- 
tucle on the faces of n hirge group of 
indentured labourers in the South of the 
Island as they came up to me in a body 
and threw themselves fiat on the ground, 
abjectly wecjiing and imploring my pro¬ 
tection. In all the fifteen years 1- have 
spent in India I have never seen a group 
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)i'1111*11 and women sui>k* so Icfw ill alijcet 
:ar. .Again and again I IiaiFe noticed this 
ook labour gangs on planta- 

ions. At the same time, I haw j^cen 
ndian labour gangs xn;der indcntutjc which 
ve«; as-* fearless in their appearance and 
onduct'as any free men. So intn^h depends 
>ti the individual cmfdoyer. On the Nortli 
idc of the Island there are ijuite a number 
)f enipIojKrs who treat tlieir men well, 
ind*ovcr a large area, esjiccixilly hi the 
'ladi District, such^good treatment might 
>e regard'ed as the rule rathm* tiuwi the 
inception. ' 

It is when the full freedom from jndeii- 
iirc comes that the remarkable resource 
iiul initiative in Indian character liegins 
o show itself clearly. The llirift and 
ndustry wdth which they cultiYnt(;their 
and, held on lease, is wijrthy of all praise. 
rhere*is an air jirosperily r*h*ng the 
lortlioniand western coasts, and tiie eiil- 
ivj^ition'of Hio soil is clearly destined to 
)ass more and more into itnlian hands. 
Vhnost the^wliole of this industry is built 
ip on borrowed capital, but so fertile is 
he soil and so prospemus arc «Lhe Cf)ndi- 
-ions, that debts arc very rarely left nn- 
laifl. In land inattiyrs the Indian agrieul- 
urist lias already gained a fair reputation 
or faithful ndhlment of {rontraet. 

All along the eoimtry side, far into the 
nteriof, be^s^^eu .these Indian settle¬ 
ments. On iifore prosperouswoncs, sugar 
ivill be grown, on thcj^e wliigh are less 
idva iced, mai;ci: a^id with sometimes 

i j>atch of baMiaiKis. At each settlement 
i smaifr numberjof cattle arc certain to be 
icen and not seldom the Indian farmer 
vill have a horse of his o.vn to ride on. 
V consideralde proportion of these Indian 
:cnants have now Icanit to hold their 
iwn with the EiJ»'0!..ans. There is very 
iltle of that insistenet' on race superiority 
)n*thc ])art> <ft the Europeans .which 1 
ound so universal in South Africa. Tbe 
Avo countries are xilniost poles asunder 
n thif respect, though even in l^ji, as wall 
inpear later, ^certain galling restrietionB 
■emain* * • 

; It was a’continual qucEftion of interest 
-o me how f^r tlj^* complete rejection o^‘ 
:aste by the Indians in Fiji (for it is as 
tear as possibly! complete) had aflccted 
-heir lives. It has been already seen how 
n the marriage relations the sudden 
ireakdcfwn oi all caste restrictions has 
)laycd terrilile havoc with the people. 
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BuJL" there have been certain compensa¬ 
tions which .must not be overlooked. 
The power of individufil initiative has 
eertainjy become grea^xft' in Pij^ than in 
India itself. Tlie men are nforc seU-ccli- 
ant. I also met wnth *a strength and 
vchenfcn<;e of character among the women 
which I had not seen in India. Indeed it 
was so strange as* to appear at first sight 
a dangerously adverse factor. It has cer- 
tainjy led more tlian anything else among 
free Indians to the constant repudiation 
of tlic^niarri.'ige tie. Bnt, all the same, it 
may be rcgard(j[l in one sense * as a 
‘woman’s movement’ towards freedom, 
awa^^ from the extreme suhmissiveness 
under the caste syvSLeni. The Indian 
WMjnicix in Fiji, being in the minority, 
have learnt their power, and no hus¬ 
band ^nn ill-treat his wife with impu¬ 
nity. 'The pit}’ is, that nothing w^hatever 
has boon done to increase their intelligence, 
and this new-fomul freedom appears to 
lead them more than ever to be thj dupes 
of everv* cluirlatan in at> ochre coloured 
dress. • 

A further effect of the rejection of caste 
by the Hindus has lieen the splitting up of 
the community into all kinds of divisions 
and disunions. There is very little sense 
(>i the corporate liic. Each Jlindii is in¬ 
clined to liyo very much «to Qmself. The 
mcmbl-rs of the Arya Samaj appear tc 
•have a corporate feeling, but it is at 
present too negative in its clmraoter and 
has roused the bitterest opposition. Yet 
this itself may lie a sign ot vitality and 
growing hulcpendcncc. 

In contrast with the Indk ol the Hindu 
population the Aluhaminudans in i'iji have 
retained* their owir social sy-stem: and 
in the yiast few' years their religious fife 
has shewn clear signs of reviv'al. In .the 
marriage difliculties they dppear to suffer 
ecinally wdth Hindus and there are the 
same troubles in their Ifbmes. The Chris¬ 
tian community, thcwigh very small and 
not rapidly increasing, has a 4 v?inced iii 
education far more'than other bodies. Its 
home life is also more carefully guarded. ^ 

IPtlie Indian community as a whole is 
to. be given the oppoiifcuuitj' to ^;pgaii] 
what it haS lost tbroi^h the evils of the 
indenture S3'stcm, then the following 
things appear to be necessar3’' :— 

(i) 1 he immediate closing dowui of the 
last years of service in the coolie ‘lines’ oJ 
those under indenture. 
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(ii) Inducements to be ^iven to un¬ 
married men in Fiji to return to India to 
get wiVes. 

(iii) The prcsluit coolie lines, to be 
entirely reconstructed on a dificrent model, 
allowing tor separate detached dwellings 
lor married people. 

(iv) Matrons to be provided in all the 
larger Indian hospitals. '' 


(y) The provision of shipping,, for rc- 
})atriation and communication with,India, 
as carl_v as possible after the war. 

Other constructive pro])osaIs with rc 
gard to education smd citiz'enshijj will be 
found in the next article which will con¬ 
clude this Report. 

Sfumtinikciiiu. C. F. Andkkws. 


NOTES 


The Blessing and Privilege of Strength. 

The "present juncture in the wairkTs his¬ 
tory enables one to realise what a blessing 
and a privilege it ivS to be strong. The 
strong^natioiis of tiic world can not only 
determine the course of llicir own historv, 
so far asJt lies in man to do S(j, butthev 
[ran also 1)0 CQ-\vorkers witli 0<ul in cstal> 
lishing the reign ol law and riglitcousncs.s 
in world-politics, worltl-eonnncrce and 
world-economics. One can still more clear¬ 
ly understa 2 ?d this privilege and blessing 
strength by - asting the position of the 
si,rortg with tha^ ol the weak. Tlic'wcak 
whine and cringe and beg. They accuse* 
only otficrs- for their miseries, and grow’ 
envious and lill their minds with hatred. 
They indulge in impotent rage, and voice 
forthV/c/UcO/rZs, trying to dchide tlleniscK’es 
into the belief that these arc not prayers. 
They forget that it iscjuitc j>racticablc for 
even .'the wcake.st nation to be strong 
enough not to beg. They ■ forget that 
though the w'orld generally takes only 
those to be strdng who c^n impose their 
will and inflict pain and loss on others, 
the highest strength lies in choosing to 
suffer strongly. 

Thefstreng too often forget the right u.sc 
of strength, whiclv is service. They think 
tlin.t strength has been given them for 
gaining their selfish objeetn. 'Ibey^' arc 
careless ol the mci'tns they employ* They 
inflict suffering on'-others in or^lcr tluat they 
t4ien>selvcs mn 3 ’ be “happy”, it is thus 
that strength becomc.s a curse. 

The opportunity, which the strong 
nations of the %Yor]d have now' gol, to 
fhakp all ^inds of international lelations 


moral and spiritual, will put their culture 
and civilisatif)!! and their religion fo the 
ti'st. The\’ liave come victorious out 
one Armageddon. It will require all their 
strength and all their faith >.) lusticc, f^'ce- 
doin and true democraty io keep lliem 
selves and the worltl out of another ; for 
Asia and Africa will also have iheir day in 
the not dis’iant future. They have declared 
again and again that (hey have fought 
for the freedom of the -world and for justice 
and democracy. Time will show whether 
they spoke tin! Inilli. It docs not reriuirc 
any spiritual strength to be just, to the 
strong,—that is a virtue ^ of necessity'. 
But it do.s rt(|uire great ' spiritual 
strength and tru^e self-abnegation to be 
just to the weaL. It does not Icsl the 
genuineness of one^s democratic principles 
and the strength and deptli oi one s faith 
in hun)an nature to recognise the right ol 
strong nations and peoples to choose their 
own forms of government, eultuto and 
social and economic policy. The test 
comes W’hcn it has to be decided whether 
weak or backward or unorganised peoples 
are also^to have the right. 

Administrative Experience* 

When it was announced some tinifj ago 
tiiat an English gentleman pamed Captain 
Llo\d..had been chosen to sticcccd Lord 
Wiilingdon aS Governor of Bombay, 
peo]jlc wondered who he w'as. It was 
clear he was a military ofllccr, though of 
the lowest rank but ono. But military 
experience alone docs not (lualify one for 
a governorship so great a soldier as 
Lord Kitchener was not thought fft foi 
the Vicnoyalty (d India., Sp it was 
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iaid tlia^t thou^^li Captain (now Sir 
jcorgC)^Llojd had never governed even a 
iamlet or ;r Village lane, he had travelled 
n some Musalman countries : hut tlTat Js 
iearccl^* ^(jiiivalent torfidministrative ox- 
leri^ncT. * Nevertheless, one may believe^ 
;hat he may provV a better goverif^or than 
Lord 'Sydenham, Lord llarris, l^ord 
i<ainington, or Lord AViliiiigdoii. It is 
)ossj^ble fflr a jnan 1o suecced in dis- 
diarging, the duties of a high dfhee, 
ibough he may tiot be possessed oi 
u'cvious b^lministrative cxpertencc.*But 
ijossession oi ]»reviovis adniTuistrativc 
-‘xp^xichcc is generally recognised ms a 
'urer guarantee of sneeess. • 

* Indians are rv^ appointed to high 
^dminislrative posts, cm the ground ot‘ 
dieir want oi administrative cxperi<^iee ; 

:iiey cannot, it is said, have full resf)oti- 
hble g<n’ernment • even in Uie inctst ad¬ 
vanced urovinccs f(*r the same reason ; 
though in * times past Indians have 
governed empires, Kingdoms, provincc.s 
Mid distrietc, and in recent times they 
lave ])roved themselves equal to any work 
A'ith which tliey have been Aitnisted. 
[U-aring in mind these jiasl and recent 
records of Indians, ami seeing that utter 
lack of admiuistratire experience docs not 
stand in the way of an Hdglistiman becom¬ 
ing cvi-n tlie gtwernor of a Ih'csidency, one 
[nay be* justsh^-d,rfn piVsumiug that our 
wamt of experieneo is not the iwily or main 
re. son for not giving us.the highest posts 
ii'd itill responsible* t^ivernnient. 'I he 
more probable reason is to be loinul in 
the opftiion gciicrally prevalent among 
Europeans that Indians arc racially in¬ 
ferior to them. Their soll-intvcst strength¬ 
ens tins •wrong opinion. 

A just man is bou^' i to say that 
.'xperience is a ([ua’’ - ation aii l want of 
.‘xp^ricnce its opposUe in the ease of 
)oth Europca^is*and Indians. Ilut.llritish- 
M's generally think that Indians, however 
:|ualificd, are unfit for the highest offices, 
uid tlmt their own countrymen, however 
in^pcricnoed. ^itre fit for even the highest* 
[)lticcs iiJ Indhtf t^iough not in England, 
fix other * words, they* tliiiik that 
there is something, in the Briti.sh blood* 
w^hicb makes Britishers born statesmen 
and administralfors, // 7;jf/;a is to he the 
scene fd their labours. The absurdity of 
such a belief .qinnot be proved from the 
picturt'S of the lion in India painted by 
himself. Here,every Britisher who has 


evcr»flcld any office, from the viccroyalty 
downwards, h«s been a niarvellous suc¬ 
cess, and the Indian CivirServiee (m the 
opinion .r>f its mcmbei^*and^ ij^^crested 
advocates and admirers) the* most ^effi- 
cient seyvice in the world ; though the fact 
is that, along with able and good men, 
there have* been many noodles and bad men 
among British offieutls of all ranks in India, 
and tliough chronic starvation and fre- 
(|ncni. famines, the appalling death-roll 
from malaria, plague and other diseases 
and tlu.* illiteracy of the masses, clearh 
.show that llic British Government in Indin 
is yet very far from its repeatedly declarc( 
g<>al. But Britishers wdll not iidniit nl 
this. In the history of England,however, ii 
lias been admitted by British historian! 
of all shades of political opinion that then 
some administral{*)rs and statesmen have 
been lughly sueeessfnl, others hav^ beer 
moderately successful, wdiilst a good man^ 
have been total failures. This shows that 
Britisli bfrth alone does not mak^ nier 
administrators and statesmen. It may be 
admitted, howawa-r, that there u: some 
thing in the air and water, aiul yiartieu 
lai;)y in the.salt of India, which make! 
^cvery Britisher out here eminently ([uali 
*fied i’or his office as tlie salt of Indit 

hrfs also the undesirable jiroperiy of mak 
ing numeroiis JSrifishers wHo hftve eaten i 
untrue*to it in the highest tiegrcc. 

“An Equal Voice.” ^ 

It hris been autluiritatively stated tlia 
in tlic conting peace negotiations India i; 
to have an ecptal voice with the -self 
governing Dominions. But considering thi 
constitution (or ratfM*, want of eonstitu 
tion) of India and the constitutions ofth 
Dominions, an cijual voice is Aut of th< 
question. As th^ latter havt complete in 
tempi autonomy^, their governments’ar 
chosen by themselves ; e6nse<.|uently thei 
minist<^rs and others •who will represen 
tliem in the Peace Congress wifl be mei 
elected by their countrynacn. India, on th 
contrary, is to be represented l^y Sir S, ii 
Sinhit and the* Maharaja of Bikaner. W 
have nrit the least desire |lo say anyljiinj 
against eitheV of these Jbntlemen in thei 
private capacities. Both arc patriotic, ac 
cording their lights. But Sir S. P. Sinh; 
is a Government official chosen by th 
Government of India to rcpVesent itseli 
The interests of the Government -of 
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arc lint identical with those of the ps^oplc 
of India. The Maharaja of Bikaner is to 
represent the ruling chiefs of India. But 
he, toojs has been, chosen, not hj these 
chiefs themselves, hut by the Government 
of India. The proper thing W’ouid have 
been to allow the chiefs to assemble in a 
'conference and after due deliberation 
under the chairmanship of one of them¬ 
selves to elect one of themselves as 
their irprcsentative in the Peace Con¬ 
gress. It is not impossible that the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner would have been chosen by 
his fellows. But there would have been 
this difference that he would have been 
free to act according to the views and 
interests V>f the ehicis, whereas in his pre¬ 
sent position as a nominee of the Govern¬ 
ment of India it is implied that lie is not to 
go against the views and interests of the 
ruling -bureaucracy. Similarly with Vespcct 
to Sir S. P, Sinha, if he had liecn chosen by 
his eountr 3 anen to represent them, he 
would have been freer to follow' his pat¬ 
riotic fjcnt than die would be as n servant 
and nominee of the Government of India. It 
is true that Government might and could 
have chosen two Indians w'orsc than these 
gentlemen to ^represent itself. Still that 
does not obviate the ncccssit}’- of Indians ' 
having thejr own representati,yes at the 
Peace Cong.-ess tlcctecl by themselves. 

Afi the Indian National Congress is. 
under the present circumslanees of India, 
.-the old<?st io.nd most representative body, 
its president should be deputed to speak 
for the people at the I’cacc Congross. As 
Mr. 13.(>. Tilak was unanimousiy elected 
president of the next congress and as he is 
already in England, he ought to be allow¬ 
ed to act as our representauve. Or, 
J’andit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who is 
actually td ]>rcside over tlie next session, 
may be allowed to proceed to Europe as 
our representative. Syetl Hasan Imam, 
who was our prefHdcnt on the last occa¬ 
sion when Congress assembled in a special 
•session, n^ay also be our representative. 
There are three nwni to choose from. But 
speing that Mr. Tilak is already in Europe, 
his services as our representative would 
be tlje most casil}! available. Should it* be 
thought that thdt Congress does not adc- 
fciuafely represent Musalman views, the 
Raja of Mtthmudabad, the last ITesident 
of the Moslem League, may be chosen 
as another * popular representative of 
dndja. • 


Attention to the Problem of India. 

* • 

So long as the war lasted ^.th^ITory and 
Anglf>-lndian cry was that England was 
too busj with the war to. attend to the 
Indian’ jiroblein. ' Now that tl^e \v^r is 
over, the cry has been raised that England 
is pre-occupied with peace negotiations,— 
to which may be added the attention 
which the coining general eleetjon must 
require. When the clecticns are over and 
peace will have been concluded, tlu: 
cry may be raised tlual England is busv 
w’ltli rcc^Jnstructing her ov n industrial 
and commercial fabric and her. .new 
national system of education. And sr 
on and so forth. There is nothing wrotij; 
in a jieople thinking of ivs own aflfpirs'first 
and foremost. But why has l^ngland 
made herself responsible for the welfare ol 
India, ,if she cannot pay due aKcntior 
to Indian problems at the proper time, i 
iit all ? The old woman in the whe 

admonished Mahmud of ('jhazni, saving 
“Sire, keep no more territory than thod 
canst Avcll govern,” spoke only the baia 
truth. Jh ma^^ lie a historical fact, a* 
British historians allege, that Ivnglaiu] 
could not help taking charge of India 
But now that it has been proved beyond 
doubt that irngli'ind cannot pa>' timely 
and adequate attention to Indian affairs 
and when educated Indians are able 
willing and eager to ntunage them, wh^ 
do Britishers in'=ist on playing the roi( 
of trustees seeing that they i^anhol 
discharge the dulics ‘thereof ? It is tin 
righteous not to alh^w others .to d< 
work which is by natural right* theirs, 
particular^' when the self-st^dcd trustee; 
arc prc-occupicd with other things.. 

Even if the British nation w'cre perfeelE 
dutiful towards India and quite well 
informed about her affairs, they would noi 
have been able to do as inueli for tin 
welfare of India as free Indians can. N( 
nation is wise and disinterested enough t< 
govern another justly and vvell. Alo^covcr 
the fund of energy which aaation possessei 
is not inexhaustible. No,nation can, there 
fore, do enough both for itself and for-; 
^foreign nation. Either it must; neglect it 
ow’ii affairs or it must neglect the affair 
of its dependencies. Whpt has always 
and naturally, happened, is that it is Ih 
affairs of the dependencies which havt 
been neglected. They have‘been gereralh 
attended to only to the extent that thi 
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nterest^ of the ruling nation required 
:hat ^I'lg afFajrs of its dependants should 
le looked after. Therefore, it was not an 
irnichair , politician, not a nicic 5oc.lri- 
lai^, hijt a practicai statesiual» who 
tpoke ^d)on Mr, A.,J, Balfour said : *‘Wt 
ire Convinced that there is tuily one 
brni of government, whatever it may be 
allied, naniely, where the nltiinate control 
s in*the lutiids oS the people.” 

.lmperiaI*Preference. 

. It is sai'l-^.hat when after tliejbouclusiou ■ 
>f'^cajee the liritish Empire resumes its 
lormal, industrial and eoinmercial Aetivi- 
ies, Imperial I'referenLe will be*thc order 
jftfied^iy. But vfill the |)oliey of imperial 
)reforence be in eonson^inee with the fol- 
owing sentences in President Witeon’s 
amou^ September,speeeh, delivered on the 
've of the opening of the I'nited States 
oiirth Ltbcrt 3 ^ L(»an ? 

‘‘Poiirthiy, mid mure spccific.'illy, there can be no 
peeia! scHisb ccononiie conibiiiations within the 
.ea^ue |ufXal?on*ii and no employment of any f<>rm 
'1 eeoromie Imyeott or exelusmn except as a power 
'(ccoiiomie penalty by exclusion Ironi tffe iirirkeis of 
he world may be vested mu the League of Nations 
fself as a means discipline and eontrol.’’ Spe- 

lal alliances and cconorme rivabics and hostilities 
lave been the ]iroUtic source in llie modern world of 
mssions that pnuluec war. ItVouW bean insincere, 
IS well as an insecure peace that did not exclude 
liein in dtljiiite biiidimj; terms#' 

V Will uo^im[)crial preferenct^ ^ive rise to 
^conomie rivalries and hostilities ? 

So‘long as Inwlia does not come to 
iosscss full fiscal, industrial and eommer. 
•ial autonomy,#so long as British and 
Dominion industrialists and merchants 
^an continue to take advant ige of India's 
;conom1e helplessness, India cannot hut 
:hink that England and the Dominions 
diould be as much .minated against 
IS ginv other country . • if the other parts 
df the BritisJf Empire will nut allow us to 
'ollow that policy which is good foriis 
in pur own opinion, why arc we to prefer 
:hem ito other foreign countries either as 
jyycrs or as fellers ? Great Britain and 
Ireland" and the* Donwnions nndoulptcdly 
vSint imperial preference of a kind which 
,vill benefifc them. But if it be of a kind* 
A’hich will not benefit us, why should 
we be forced 'to accept it ? There is 
leither virtue nor profit in enforced 
iacrificc. , , 

Altfeafly a correspondent of the Enf^lish- 
uan and,, its .editor also have raised the 


cry*tTiat German goods must* be boycotted 
in the Indian market for a number of years. 
This is an* admission that economic ex¬ 
clusion may be good and*aUowa^ under 
certain eirciinistanccs. If. so, way is^not 
India ahovved to choose the circumstances, 
and the countries to be discriminated 
against ? Salvation does not certainly lie 
in being exploited, impoverished and weak¬ 
ened by Germany. But does it lie in being 
expiftited, impoverished and weakened by 
Japan, or Britain, or any other eou itry ? 
l$ven JifLer peace has been concluded 
• with Germany, or the difierent republics 
springing out of Germany’s ashes, it may 
be the orthodox Anglo-Indian dgctrinc to 
hold tiiat German industrialists and mer¬ 
chants are the enemies of the British 
Empire and particularly of India ; but 
Indiaiy cannot accept it as gospel truth 
that British and Anglo-Indian firths are 
the friends and brethren of Indians until 
we have got a practical demonstration of 
the fact, df India is to be condemned to 
remain p producer of raw •materials, let us 
have at least the freedom to scU iu the 
most advantageous markets ui the world ; 
and if wc must continue to'import most ol 
, the manufactured goods we •require, let us 
have the liberty to^ buy in the markets 
nfost advantageous for us. TItwl* best thing 
for us yvouid be the liberty t© decide to 
.what extent we should, produce#and 
export raw materials and to what extent 
wc should have recourse to manufacturing 
industries, and to adopt the policy and the 
meaus*neecssitated by our decision. 

Interview with Sir S- P. Sinha. * 


The Aftsociated Pi'ess of India have .pub¬ 
lished a brief report of an interview wnich 
a representative of theirs had .in Bombay 
with Sir S. 1*. Sinha, who said in part 


1 i^aturally appreciate the high honour dune to mi 
personally, but I value it cvfn more because th< 
British Cabinet has defiuitijly recognised the right o: 
the Governmeat of India to participate mdepeudentlj 
with the governments of the Dominion^ overseas ir 
nil delibcratious affecting the Empire as a whole 
1 have endeavoured to make a specml study 
the aifcistaiice ot>epresentativcs ot the Goverumcnl 
of India of commercial and economic questiom 
affecting India ^hich arc likelvllo arise at the^Pcac< 
Conference, and I have been fuftiished with the views 
of the Government of India, Chambers of CotrmierCT 
and other mercantile bodies and public association! 
in India, II doubtful points arise in the course of tR< 
proceedings I shall of course refer to^he Governmeni 
of India, I hope 1 may say without impertinence 
that the Government of India are aotuatet^by { 
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!iolehfiarU*(l deai/c to protect Indian in^^eresta 
cnerally and In* particular the interest of liidian 
roducers and so Iiirther the deveUpraent and expan- 
on f»f Julian industries. H my countrymen knew 
\y instfu^'tlons they ^vould realize it as clearly as I 
o myself,', lit I hope 'that they will bear in mind 
lattliouah Indian interests are our primary concern 
irfter Imperial itUeresiH have to be borne in mind 
nil India must be prej) ired to b.'ar her fair share of 

Empire re.sponsibilities.We realize tliat tlic luturc 

; lor those nati*>ns who will know how to rep^ulatc 
leiusclves and their cill iirs with palicnee, sobriety 
nd due rejfard not only for their own interests 
ut also for tliC riithts and interests of others. . 

It is no in one sense that 

he Governtneni of Indiri should be rcjire- 
ented than tluit it shoul'l not; but from 
inothcr point of view it is worse than no 
epresentation. Bee lusc this represen ta- 
ion of the Govennnent of India will enable 
:hc British Cabinet to say that Imlin has 
»eea represented and p^iven an equal voice 
vith the Dominions ; 'whereas the real 
ruth is that it is the jroveniinij; bureau- 
racy which has been jT^iven representation, 
jot tlw pvofilc oflinUn, 

We have no means of jtidpcinff whether 
;hc Government'of India “arc actuated by 
i whole hearted desire to ]>roteel Indian 
nterests” ; but eliaritably assuming that 
Lhey are, tlicir view of what are “Indian 
nterests” is liot necessarily our view of. 
)ur interests. The g )Yernment of every 
Viceroy *aiid Governor-General has 
daimed to* be actuated l>y" a wholc- 
iiearted desire.to protect our interests: 
ind yet these have hitherto remained 
ini)rofectcu or inadecjuately protected 
inmost respects. We the people of the 
:ountrY know better than the hest-dispos- 
:d bureaucracy liow t'lnd in wliat direc¬ 
tions our interests sufler. No one but our¬ 
selves can adequately safeguard all our 
interests. And, therelore, .so long as the 
LTOVcrnnicnt of India is not our tiovern- 
mciit, no assurance that our interests 
would be ])rote(’tcd can give us satisfaction. 

“The development and expausidn of 
Indian industries’* may mean, as at pre¬ 
sent, chiedy the exploitation of India's 
resources 1 )y foreign capitalists, or it may 
mean “the building U[) of industries where 
flic capital, control and management 
should be in Ll^ hands ol'Indians,’* to 
quof& the words ^»f Sir Williai.i Clai'k, the 
Government fd' India Member for Com¬ 
merce and industry in 1910. Wc do not 
■want the word Imlian to have the mean¬ 
ing which it bears in the expressions “the 
ladian Civil Service,’* “the Indian Educa- 


tionaf Service,” etc. Tbiless know 
definitely and clearly what is meant by the 
development and cxjiansiou' of iildustries 
in onr'country, wc cannot derive any com-, 
fore from what Sir S. P. Sinha hds said. 

India must, of course, bear Her “fair** 
or unfair share of Empire responsib:litics ; 
but niKh’r present eircnmstances there is 
neither glory, nor yiroht, nor education 
of civic character in the bea'ing of tlie 
luird^n. For the element of voluntary 
T^hoosing is absent. Tiierefore our saerilice 
is ro saerifiee at all. We can neither 
really agree nor refuse to bdhr any ki»*d 
or amount of burden imposed on us. 
Besides, who is to determine what is our 
fair share ? Some among us uia}' give 
expression to effusive ’ thankfulness for 
the fact of our naving liecii considered 
worthy to bear burdens and the ()pj)or. 
tunity to do the sa.ne. Others may 
preserve silence. The most “indiscreet” 
may ])rotcst against the i*m]>osition of 
unfair and unjust burdens, it woulil be 
superfluous to enter into the jncuipin sics 
of the tliankfuhicss, the silence and the 
protests, *NiaL is to .say, into the question 
of the unreality and the reality iiehind 
these phenomena. 

Speaking generally, the otlicr parts of 
the British Empire have hitherto shown 
little regard lor “the rights and interests 
of’* the people of our country Therefore, 
if-we had been really free fo iJons'tlcr or not 
to consider the rights and interests of 
Great Britain au/i Ireland and the 
Dominions along with those of ours, 
and if we had decided .to liave.regard 
exclusively for our own interests and 
rights for a century and a half to come, 
our white fellow-subjccts would have 
had no just right to complain ; for our 
conduct would have been exactly in 
accoi'dancc with the prevalent w'orldly 
maxim, “Do unto others a's 31011 have /wen 
done by.” But wc jircsume il wc w^crc 
really given the liberty now to be partly 
altruistic and partly selfish, our scHkhness 
.would not be greater than our altruism 
to a greater extent.than . the selfishness of 
the Curistian rjatives of Europe has been 
^greater than their altruism in America, 
Africa, Asia and Australasia for centuries 
past. The pity, however, is that as we arg 
not free agents, we can neither be praised 
nor blamed for what is done in our name. 

The ideal we hold up for' our nation is 
never to return wrong for wrong, and, 
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xlways to protect one’s tia‘tural^rig}?ts hy 
nglitegiis means. 

As fup- sobriety," we 

Lliink wc have not less of these quglities 

than other peo|>les. But as wc are uOt 

free .ageets, we cann’ot nnliesit*'^ting!y 

^laim these as virtues in our case : fot» 

• * 

wc- ourselves are not sure how "inueli of 
these qualities are the real thing and 
liow mttej^ merely tlie virtue of necessity 
l)orn*of our polit'ieal condition. • 

A Joint Manifesto to British Electors. 

Some of I'i^e noints of the nrrtiifestf) to 

l^ish electors jointly issued by Mr, 
tjoyd {h*.)rge and Mr, Bonar Law are of 
intercst’to Indians. One ]ioint*is, “Tlie 
efyidnsion of a and lasting peace and 
so establishing tiie ioun^ation.s ol a new 
lhiro)ie that furttier wars may for ev^r be 
averted.'” It would be a great gain to 
Immauitv if Luro^jcan nations uM not 
again l-giit among themselves. But 
so iong as* and Afriea are eon- 

s'.deivd lit only to he subjugated atui 
jibuidered Uv Jvuroj>eaii>, or at best, ht 
<;nly to be “protected'' by them, the divi- 
sron ot spoils and of territories to be 
*‘proti eted'’will give rise to wars, how- 
e\< r well the foundations ofa new Baro|>c 
ma}" be laid. Moreover, it is foolish to 
treat a future Asia and a’fntflre Africa as 
negligilje factors, A tinie there was when 
Asia eonqiieft.'fVlt'* gre^ater part of Euroj^e. 
Asiatics ait’ lacking neither iw V£ih)ur nor 
in Inctdiigence. When th-iy liave mastered 
the methods of nioiiienf seientihe production 
and industrial organisation and the secrets 
of scientific killittg on a gigantic vScale, as 
they arc sure* to do in course of time, 
Eurtipeans would not he abk* to insult and 
wrong them in any'way Mth impunity, 
d'hc fact that Europe '.aS insulted and 
jvronged Asia in tf .ist already rankles 
in the heart of ^siatiex and Africans. Let 
there be no •further insult and Mijiistice. 
T'or if there be, it is as sure tliat there w^W 
in t^'msetjuenee lie terrible coufliets in the 
lutur^ as night follows day. Let not the 
V^cslin its pwdc treat Asiatics {inina^ 
the Jaiftinesg ) anti Arkansas sub-human 
creatures. 

Another"point is • 

j, ‘.‘It will be the fuudamental object of the coalition to 
promote the imity arfddevclopnicutof our Empire and 
of the nations of which it is composed ami to preserve 
fur them the position ofinllueuee and authority 
which ^hey have jjained be their Haerihees and ctTorts 
ill the cause of humanity and lib:rty.'* 

80^-13 


is^lndia among tlie«e na|fions ? 

Another point is prcfereiUial tarill fo 
the colonies^. Pfit be a good thlnj^ wlr 
should it not be meant algo for IncUa*? 

The last point which Avc shal^riotice i 
the "removal of all existing incquahtici 
as lietwecn men and women.” This ii 
necessary ?nid would be a welcome change 
But this is for the ynited Kingdom alone 
S(j far as the British Empire is concerned 
or railier, so far as India, which is practi 
cal]v*the whole of the British empire^ i 
eoneerned, the existing civic and Icga 
inequalk.ies bet ween white man and, darl 
•nrni Iiave also he removed. Tlit 
Alontagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheitn 

professes to remove the racial* bar bu1 
in reality does not. 

European Foreign Policy. 

Moy than (U) ye-'i*'^ I’rof. E, VV 
Newman wrote as follows, and ■it*is fo: 
Englislimen to see ihat they are justernovi 
and ill future years than they were before, 

“Evrrv in iho \vi>rhl is grasphiir aufl unjus 

in its forcs^Mi T)obcv »n e'cact pri>pftrtion ta its powei 
liii;^lan(l ivit being tit all an exception... Ey^daml h.'i 
n>» jire.'il army, and cajiiiof covet aii' 

siibiJue any p'lrtioii * I tlie Hiiropeaii corUiiionl. Tha 
is Tio eo.‘at erfibt ; hut in A'jia, ij-hcre she i.? stron 
.and hc! noti^lib uirs weak, s)ie is as grasping an 

unjust as nns''i.i, Auslri^, I'ranec, or the I'. S. 

thrtik it is jiotoinorc knowlcdf^e, hut higher morality 
whieli is thi* lust need ol polity on sides th 

AtlaiUioj^’— 1^ W. Newman to Dr. Marliiieaii o 
JOth jane, 1S50 [I'roin “Memoir and Letttrs « 
Francis W. Newman,” London, Keshan Paul, 3901; 
p. 2r»o]. • # 

A South African Indian Hero. 

Mr. M.*K. Gandhi pays the following 
tribute to the memory of the Into Mr 
Ahmed Mahomed Cachalia, an ludiar 
geiitlemrpn of South Africa:— 

it is me m'lurnful diify to bring to public iiotiC' 
another S')«lh .VlVican I nlian whofe death 
bc«‘n just cabled to me. He l>->ic ^lie honoured nain 
of .tinned Mah<iii%(.‘d Kfich.alia. lie was fo 
a number ol years Presiflent of the Rritisb JiuHai 
Association of the Trxuisi^al. It vvxis durinj 
the Fasslvc Resistance canyiaii^n tliat Mr. Kachali, 
suddenly leH[jt to finie and aotpure*# anionji; th 
Indians of South Afric^j a prestige ilticqualled b 
any other Indian. U was oif the .'list diiy of Jul; 
3017, under the shadow of a tree in yie holy moatgi 
of Pi^toria tliaj Mr. Kaehalia hurled defiance a 
the^ might ol (jeneral liotlia ^nd his Government 
Mrt Hosklii h*l brought a lawsage from tin* »#enera 
to be delivered to the «reat mSss meeting that wa 
held* in the mo«(jiie ctunpound, to the eiT-*cfc tha 
in resisting the Transvaal Government, tlie Indian 
were breaUinj; their iieads airaiiist a stone. Mr 
Kaehahxi was one ol the spealvcrs. I am dictating 
these few words of humble tribute his voice riuir 
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1 m^r cars. lie sai'.l, *‘Iii the name of Allah wish 
n state tliat IhouKh my head may be severed from 
he trunk 1 shall never obey the Asiatic Ke^istra- 
ioii Act!; 1 consUle.r it unm.inly, and dishonourahle 
o subsrrr.,g to a lawi.vlneh virtually reduces me to 
laverv.' Acd he was the very few who never 

tnelWd through those lon^r and weary t'ip:ht years of 
ntold sufi’erings. Mr. Kachalia was by ina means, 
moilgst the least of the suflcrcrs. He feb tliat as a 
!ader his sacrifice shonld be striking .and that he 
huuld stop at notliing if thert^by the honour of this 
ountry might be saved, lie teduced himself t<> 
lovcrty. He said good-bye to all the C(jmf(.)rts of 
ife to which he. was used, and night and day irked 
or a cause he held sacred. Naturally he actjuired a 
vonderful hold over the Indian eoinmuiiity through- 
>ut Souih Africa and his w.as a name to conjure with 
imongst them. As may he imagined fliero were often 
lisputes among Mahomedans and Hindus and other 
leclion.s of the community. Mr. Kachalia lield the 
cales even between the conflicting interests and every 
)ne knew that his decisions would be absolutely just 
ind sound. Mr. Kachalia was practically illiterate, 
le was a self-made man. lUit his common sense was 
)f the rarest order. It always stood him in good 
itead, qml be was able to command the con- 
idence ^nd respect of many Huropeans who came in 
•ontact with him. 

May the number of such wortliies 
incrca.-c ! 

Dangers of an Outcast Cast^- 

Indians a-c not quite unfamiliar with 
the dangers of an ouleast caste. Car.te 
riots in the Madras Jh'csidciicy, particu-. 
larly the Shaiiar ric is of a decade ago, 
have not ].assed out of public memory. 
The rice ri'ots 'in Japan of Augu^it last 
farniwh a more recent example. The Eta,, 
the whilom “untouchables" of Japan,,who 
are buicheVs and tanners by profession, 
had much to do with these riots. 7hc 
Japan Advt'rtiscr has given the Jbllowing 
translation of some comtiients of the 
Japanese paper Chui^ni Shojryo on “Eta 
Rice,Riots”: , 

It ik common knowledge that the recent liee riots 
were in grcaljpart due to the spirit of itisubordina- 
tioti on the part of the eta, or the outcasts. The 
present nuiuher of Che eta is about l,ri00,0l)0, and 
they have remarkable influence hi various districts of 
the country. Among them there are twen.a number 
of millionaires or those who arc treated by the public 
as respectable gentlemen, v imt the majority of Ibcse 
outcasts are^noor. They live in their own settlements 
entirely isolated from the other inhabitants of Japan. 
They arc the deseendauts of foreign immigrants, who 
settled in this C'>untry over one thousand years ago, 
and for generations the^' have liveC* in scelusmn in 
the mjdst of hatred aefl contempt of the public. >Ka- 
turally they inherited from their first ancestors a 
strong spirit of insubordination against the external 
world. Besides, they have for generations been 
batchers, and, in consequence, roughness and brutal¬ 
ity have become their racial characteristics. These 
two elements make the eta a dangerous social class, 
^ith tendencies to become a mob whenever some 


.social crisis arises. In the recent riot, many instances 
were attributed to the desperate actions taker\ by the 
et.a, which always took the form of a s/v'ial rehellioti 
against the rich and socially respected. It is needlesi 
to flay eliat they are equal to the other populatior 
under th^ Constituliop. Since ' the Restoration, 
espccifilly since the promulgation of the Japanese 
Couslitutioii, all people of Japan have bccoim 
free and Cffaal. But this view is only legal oi 
theoretical. There arc really several social caste? 
in Japan. Indeed, if the Japanese people want U 
become a civilized, modern .and really democrats 
nation tlie destruction of those social castes is tin 
first thing they ought to do. As to the future of th( 
eta, -ihe first and the funda-mcntal thing rcijuircd ii 
the 7 ympathcLic mind toward the outcasts 

The pcojde must love the eta as they .ovc their ow: 
brethren. Secondly, the editor suggests, the pr. sen 
system'o/ their isolated life should be immcdiateh 
abolished. Thev shoxild no longer live in settlements 
They must conic out to the wtjrld, live in the Tvork 
where all other people live, work togetther wftl 
them, and linally m'x and be assimilated, m 
as tlKWc .arc no racial distinctions any more. A 
a matter of fact, the eta must develop theitj virtue 
by their- own ellort.s, but a^ the satnc time it i 
impossible to sec them assimilaterl unless the peo])i 
abandon the racial prcjndiccs tli -v have held in th 
past 

“Belief in the justice of might/* 

The proelrunalioii which Prince Ma: 
dcppatchcl to C'lcrmans abroad Ijcfurc tit 
conchisioii of the armistice contains i 
notable slatctuciif ; “The victory fo 
which many hoped has not been granlet 
us, but the .ikrman ])Cople has won t 
greater victoiy, for it has coiuiucrcd itsel 
and its belief ill tliv* justice of mignt,” I 
this declaration be sincere and.foundcd ii 
fact, it is a remarkable conversion of t 
people from belief in thejustiee of nigh 
to faith in the justice of right. But wi 
doubt wbetlier there has been a*; sincer 
conversion. It is not in Germany aloii 
that the belief in the justice of might ha 
prevailed and would seem to lie still pre 
valent. Unfortunately all strong nation 
appear to believe in the justice of might 
It is only weak peoples who really bcliev 
in the justice of right.’ Our'fl’orA'/i))''fait! 
is that one should possess might am 
use it only for the jirotectioii ^lnd restora 
lion of right. i 

“The Pioneer’s” C^eed> 

I -• ** 

The Pioneer^ asks : “Do they (ludiai 
Congressmen) seriously thin];^ that th 
Ilritisli people who are just emerging vii 
torious from the greatest war of th 
world, are to be coerced into expandinj 
proposals which have been carried up t 
the very limits of safety ?” ‘ The qu<?stioj 
betrays the psychology ol the writer 
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3vi(IenUy i( he were ihv Brilish ijicopfe, 
nothing but a successful rebellion on the 
part*of the. people of this countr 3 ’^ would 
lead to constitutional refonn and progress. 
He believ^'s in the “justice o( inigTit”*as 
Fnissia^ Junkers didOr still do ; Vhcreas 
we, bOing a w^ak people, ])elieve in the ju«- 
tjee aYid might of right. It is str^fugc^ how- 
.'vcr, that the mighty British pcojde also 
professed, when the war was not yet over, 
to l^licve*thatilic said war was fgr the 
establishment of right, the liberty of small 
and weak.peoples,•deiiKJcracj, and ihan 3 '' 
oHicr things ; and many peopje thought. 

still think that the Brilisli people were 
sincere in their ]irofession. What ddes the 
Pioneer think ? • 

Bidian nationalists never j)ro])osed tf) 
L’oercc the British people into granting 
them political rights ; Indian revolfttion- 
aries uO doubt entertained the idea of using 
physical force. riie 3 ' did not h()wevcr, 
asA forM'igJits; their idea was to Kviii 
in(k‘pemlcnce hjr themselves. And its im- 
iraetiealiilitv has been demonstrated. 


[’rayer for i«ights and coercing do not hang 
together. ^ 

' 7'hc /Vo/at '* speaks of the British peojile 
‘merging victorious out of the wav. It 
orgets ill its arrogadee that viclorv was 


not won by the British p^*oplc unaided and 
single-handed. It was a combination of 


many ycoples which Ivas won victor 3 ^ 
And tJie confljifif>t4on dufluded India. 


The Seceders’ Conf Aence. 

“AHidcviitc” papers and speakers have 
tepe.atedl 3 ’- told tin* pntjlic? the reasons why 
i certain number of '‘Moderate” politi¬ 
cians eilose to atistain from attending the 
special eongre.ss licld at Bombay. These 
reasons have been discussed threadbare in 
Home iJule and other ]iar^rs. We do not 
think it necessary to Lake part *in and 
prolong the discu. ..n. Our opinion is 
tlial the scccs^on ot*some “Moderates” 
was a mistakV ; it was not iudispensalily 
uecessary in the interests of the countr3".4t 
is probable tliat the seeeders will attend 
the D?llii session of the Congress. Ajoint 
session of naticHialists of all sliadcs of opi* 
nion will cei;tainl5^ be gdod ^or the coT4ntry. 
^«usidcring the important points of agree¬ 
ment anioflg the Seeeders and Congress-* 
iner, there is no rcjuson why (here should 
not be a re-union! The vSe/'v/o/£ o/ i/a/Aa, 
edited 1 ) 3 ^ a leading and very able seces¬ 
sionist, , cniinieratcs these jioints as 
ollow*s 


“Tlicse tliffcri'iiccs, however, sjiouid not be allowed 
to ^Ifecurethe hirtje measure of agreement bet ween the 
resolutions of t^ie C<jngress and those of the Con- 
Icrcnce on ccyttiin vital issues •Both partiM want 
the OoverniTient of India liberalised. parties 

demand lisral freedom for UicTta. Bothyparties ask 
that the Indian element shrmUJ form ^c-half in the 
executive government of India# Both parties ask 
that the popular Inmses should elect their presidents 
and vice-presidents. Hi»th panics protest against the 
phrases “gu<ul government” and ‘'sound financial 
administration’' In th^ Viceregal formula of certifica¬ 
tion. Both parties require that the elective majority 
in the legislatures should be four-fifths. Both parties 
wish^lhe reserved list to be as small and the trans¬ 
ferred list as large as possible. Both parties would 
have niinisteis placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with tlie meml)cr.s of the Executive Council. 11 ..th 
parties ask for a c')m|Jlctc separation of the judicial 
and executive liinctions and other administrative 
improvements. Both parties wish tjie ordinary 
couslitntion.al rights, such as freedom of the Press 
and public meetings and open judicial trial safeguard¬ 
ed, though in difiercnl ways.” 

In whatever \v»lj the poor attendance 
oftlel#gates and visitors at the speeders’ 
conference and the absence of enthusiasm 
which marked its proceedings, be explain¬ 
ed, it eajniot but be clear to imnartial 
observers that the country is not with the 
seeeders*. The majority of educated Indians 
remain true to the Congress. Bift thougli 
the seeeders arc in a miuont 3 ',\hat does not 
necessarily fncan that they arc not in the 
right. Whatwesa 3 'is that they should 
jfjin the CijiigrcKS again and :jeason with 
those of their eountr 3 uiien^vh(^hold differ¬ 
ent views.* 

• As for the contention fiiat the wciglit 
of experience and of political services 
rendered to the country remains with the 
scccdcBs, that cannot be proved by men¬ 
tioning tke names of only a few veterans. 
Veterans arc to be found in the Congress 
camp, too. Let Llie organisers of the Con¬ 
ference pnlilish a full Ust of their delegates, 
giving names, residence, profession, 'ctc.^ 
and also showing how, whtfn and .by 
whom they were elected. Then it will be 
])(>ssibJe to judi^e to what extent * the 
coin1tr_v as a whole and «tbe diflcrent pro¬ 
vinces and districts \yere representtd, and 
whether, barring the minority veterans,' 
a large percentage ol tin; bulk of the dele¬ 
gates can he said to represent the begt 
politfcal Ibou^jlit and public spirit of their 
respective jiroviiices, diijtriets, towns or 
villages. 

Deaths from t^lague- 

The 'oliowing compilation of figures ha« 
bt ea pul.dished inlho Sca/c//y^;/?£ :— 

Th'.' ub^itract ef Ibitifsb iudlici tJubhsUed as 
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a I’.irliamentar}' IVier biinjjs the record dovv*ti lr> 
!')!;> t(>. It allows tliat the ^jluj^ue is still respi)nsiblc 
tor a terribie deritli p’!!. In I'ritisb India in 1015 
therr we^i’c !lSU,r>01 rlraths from plai'uc rmd 55,.'U>5 in 
the Native ■'Vovinces, b*.an increase of 107,000 on 
the previous .vr ir. In the LiO years inrled in 1015 
there were 7,557,512 pla.i^ne doatlia iti Ilrltlsh India 
and l,42r>.01.'5 in tlie Native States, hrin^^in^t l.hc total 
up to S,0S2,55r,. 

Tile fi;<urcs for 1916, 1917. find 191S 
arc not before us. In twenty years nine 
millions died from plaitue, and another 
million may have died in the last 35 
months, brtti^inix the total up to one 
erore. On tlie dediit side we in liwUa do 
thinpis on a p:i;^anlic scalo 


Sir M- Visweswarayya. 

Ni.‘W liifiin mentions a rumour that Sir 
M. Visweswarayya may he appointeil to 
succeed Sir Prai)hashankar Pattiini as a 
Member of tlie Secretary hf State’s Council. 
What has the eminent and up-to-date 
Dewan of Mysore in ernnmon with the 
Siun-rlried, antiiiuateil and suiieranmmted 
Anftlo-lndian Iiureancrat that ke should 
])e translated to India Otliee to Vet;etate 
therewith them? He is and may ea>ntinnc 
to be very useful in Mystjre. Indirectly 
heisdoin;^ good to the^yhoje f>f Indi.a, 
too. In the Secretary of State’s CoiuHal 
he would he ]iracfjcaliy useless, being 
always in i'u hopeless minority.’ He might 
of counsc “//i7/uc;}ce’' (that is the favourite 
word, now) the Seeretar}’ of State’s 
decisions ; but the days are gtinc when 
Indiana ea^ed merely for inllneneing .any 
body. They want power to do things in 
their own way. And in Mysore the IJewau 
has done many good things and *ma 3 ' do a 
gtiod' many more f^r many year.s to come. 
More valuable than any particular thing 
which he may have^tlone, has been the 
^ quickening of public spirit which he has 
heliied greatly to Wring about. The splendid 
\vor|c of some liewans in the Native States 
not only proves^ Indian administrative 
capacity, but also serves as an example 
, for the British Indian provinces to follow. 
It is to I'.e hoped thaj: tlie Anglo-Indian 
bureaucracy will not help to remove from 
Uic sphere of his splendid and beneficial 
activities a statesman IJ 3 '- comparison 
witlv whom the;.*' snlTer. IHs Highness 
the Maharaja cA’ M^'sorc cannot surely' 
Sparc him. 

The Mysore Dewan's Address- 

As usual tile last annual address of the 
-Dewan to the Mysore Representative As¬ 


sembly' is a record of progress in all 
departments and directions. Wc cap, note 
only a lew items. The franchise t>f the 
Representative Assembly has been broad¬ 
ened and simplified. The Assembly has 
also been granted Ihe i)riYilege of inter¬ 
pellation. /His Iligbnees the Maharapi has 
been pleased to decide that the Ikonomie 
Conference organisation should be made^ 
permanent. 

Dhinct nncl Tnhtk Conferences*were 

held iivevery district and talujc duiinyr the past year, 
and aN#> in sonic hohJia on the pcopleV own inifiati^'c, 
and asTricuUf^ral, industrial and health exhibitiinis 
were arranj^ed in connection with inahy 'if them At 
prcsint,»ihese conterences are o'ganised by the joiirt 
e.\.evLions of ollTccts and non-olUeials. '1 here,is, how¬ 
ever, a grow.n;; temicney lor non-oflicial gciVtlemcn 
to come forward and take l^’e inithitivc. And, in 
course t»f tune, these district and taluk coniercnecs 
mav be expected to develop iiUc) miniature Reineseii- 
tative Assemblies lor the respective areas and prove 
valuable adjuncts to local administration. 

A school has been opened for the 1 rain¬ 
ing (^f Forest Rangers and wther subor- 
diiialcs. A valuation survey of samial- 
wood has i)een commenced in order to 
pl.acc the exploitation this valuable 
protiuct 01 . a scientific basis. Experiments 
in forest industries, such as the manulac- 
turc of paper pulp, sf raw boards, pencils 
and matches, continued to receive atten¬ 
tion. The fifth installation of the Cauvery 
Power scheme was completed during the 
year and tlie caj.-aeity of the generating 
station incrc.ascd to 21 i,b;)U horse-power. 
Education in all its stages ha.s made good 
progress. The scheme of eom])ulsorj pri¬ 
mary education is in active operation in 
GS centres and preliminaries hay.c been 
completed in 170. 

The education ol the depressed classes continues to 
receive atteiilion, an allotment of Rs. 50,0‘A0 having 
been speci^illy earmarked tur this purpose. A Pau- 
chariia Hoarding School for Tumkur and a smaller 
one for Chikmagalur have been sanctioned and 
measures arc being taken to develop the Panchama 
Hoarding School at My'sorc into* a Ontra! i’iduca- 
tiotui! and Techuulogiea) institute for Pauchauias and 
otl/Cr depressed classes. 

An attractive scale of pay has been 
fixed in order to induce lady graduates to 
enter the teaching professioti. 77 plravell- 
iiig libraries, 22 taluk libraries, and <S9 
^ural libraries have been organised. 

Progress under the village improve¬ 
ment vsehemg was fairly satisfactory. 

Tlic number of committees rose from 8,001 to 8,82f 
which served a population of ITt-j lakhs. Fivi 
thousand two hundred it thirty niti j 'comniitlces at 
tended to work of communal benefit and 4,958 sub 
scribed for one or more newspapcfs. TJiere was t 
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slight decrifHsc in the cost of work carficil out with 
the aid of-Government grants, the aggregate cost 
h,eing 1,10,700. Two thousand three hundred 

and siKly-four miles of cart track wore improved by 
the committees and a sum of Us. (w.loO was collect¬ 
ed for tile vilkigc common tund against Ks. 
in the preWous >car. Inoluding the twclv* courts 
newly csfalhisliefl,. 172 village courts were working 
at the oiid of the year. The total luiinlyr of tatiK 
paftcKayets sanctioned up tf> the end of 1011> 17 was 
S2 anil the constitution ol hflccn more was sanctioned 
dtiriiig 101.7-lS. I'orty-Ove bh^cKs measuring 17,3150 
acres ^were ht>lified ,as village fou-sts. Seven new 
bh>ck‘; were granted during the year umler the*harge 
Landed Ivslates Scheme^ Out of 7tMi minor ^anks 
tlpa'" were luxlcr restoration during the year, 10(1 
were roiupleted ^ A sum of Us. 1 .1,72^ was "spent 

i»ut ^f the sanetioned allotment f Us. 2^14,000. 

• Ih'ogrVss in the conslnieliun of drinking .water 

wells is ikill un^atisfaciorv . Oidv 230 works W'eie 
computed and a sum of'K';, 00.217 during 

the yyirr. Hand purnpi^are hehig installcil, as far as 
possible, to protect wells tfom^'orUaminati )u. 

The wln>K‘ jitldrcss deserves lo lie read. 
Wc coi#cUi(lc with jiuoting wliat he says on 
strindard.s. • 

S/ri/K/a.'4 dec^ m(.,re yiL remains to be 

donef f5tO no huge nr tapnl proglc^s is possible 
vilhout definite objeetives, well-defined metliods of 
^^ork ami an a^erpiaic find edicioni orgiintz'Uion. It 
is ticeci^^aty to place some dcfiuitc sisiidards before 
tile Viilibc, Some clearly ilclined aims ^or fheir gul- 
dAnoe. As instane*'« ol wli/U meant bv standards, 

I ma> mention three oi four we have had in view, 
selected at random. One •)t tlicm is to douhle the 
ag-itcullnral produce of the country in ten years, 
AnoDier is to induce cvciy lainily jn the village to 
lay liy enough food grains or nioiicw for maintain¬ 
ing tile family for a couple ol years so that, in 
times of short it isa/ not run the risk of 

r! uvation. ^ thin.l standard alms :U doubling the 
piesent school-going population in Five years. A 
louiiii contcmplatcB increasing the number of per¬ 
sons engaged in iihkisfti ics f link trade eventually to 
2'* per cent of the total pojmlation. 

^ The (^oice Before Us. 

The follo wing extract froi 1 the address 
delivered by vSir Asutosh Mukherji at the 
Mysore University Coavoeatiou contains 

sound sense :— 

• 

l 4 ;t me ask, tbeii^yvhaUc*fnrsestiall wc choose while 
the woild all ^fft-ound us is making such gigantic 
strides in the path of progress, ever socking to gain 
mastery over the forces of Nature. We cannot ffis- 
cnta«gle ourselves, eyen if we wish, from irresistible 
w’tjrld I'urrents and sit on the lovely snowcapped 
of tfie Himalayas absorbed in contemplatioft 
of our gVirious past* It is, most enphatically true 
that the cornmtinity, the people, the nation, the race 
wflich like the Greek philosopher will live in its own 
tub, and ask* the ci>n^ucring powers around it tet 
move aw'ay from its sunshine, will soon be enveloped 
til eternal darkne3*!,,the object of derision for its 
nclplcssncss and of contempt for its folly. We cannot 
aflord to stand still ; we must move or be over¬ 
whelmed;^ wc. Cannot waste jirecious time and 
strcngfti in defence of theories and systems which, 
however valuable in their days, have been swept 


away by the irresistible avJ!lauchc of world¬ 
wide* clianges. We can live uq/tlTer in nor by the 
defeated past, and*if we would live in the conquering 
future, wc ninst dedicate our • whole stryigth to 
shape its course and our will ttudischarge ^s«duties. 
Tile most pressing question oPthc liour^ionpGie people 
of every race is, not what tlu^ have been hitherto, 
but what they shall determine to be ^eicafter, not 
wdiat thc*r ff^tlicr.s were but wliat their childnn shall 
be. The past is of value,only in so far as it illuminates 
the [irescnt, the present is of value only in so 
far as it guides us to slfape tlic future, Lot us then 
raise an cmidiatic protest against ail suicidal policy 
ofiso'itiou and stagmrtion. 

Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

• 

• III iiiovin^< tlic, adoption of the *Dircc« 
fors’ Report of the Tatji Iron and Steel 
Company, Sir Donib Tata, the .chairman 
of t!ie compary, made an important and 
informinK spctch. The year was marked 
by ^rc.'it productivity, the company’s out¬ 
turn sU#od the hippiest test of (piality, and 
in spite of eontrolk'd prices it paid good 
divideiuLs. Ibtt the Conpiaiiy are not satis* 
bed with mere material prosperity. Tbej 
riglitly think that its permanence depends 
on the vjell'are of the workws. Therefore, 

While straining every nerve to rakie^Jw capacit 5 
of your wuiks, your Directors have as anxiouf 

to raise t he tone and the standard and the comforl 
of *your labour. As I said last >’*ar, “the wclfan 
•of the labouring classes must bo one of the firsi 
cares of every eiupIo 3 ’cr.#...since labour contented 
wial-huuscd, Well-fed, and generally wclUooked after 
is not only 4111 asset and aif ad>^ 0 tagc fo tin 
cnipluyeT, but serves to raise the standard of industry 
and labour in the country. ln» looking aft^ tin 
labour of to-day, vve are also securing a supply o 
healthy and intelligent labour for tl# future.” Ii 
accordance with the views then expressed, wc hav( 
set asid# a sum of over two lakhs of rupees in i 
Sakclii’SocitJ Welfare Fund, which, as it grows, wil 
be utilized in a number of directions for promoting 
the general welfare of your operatives. Apart fron 
that, we arc already l.eginntng to provide additiona 
educational facilities ; ami a large girls’ school ii 
almost ready to be opened. The existing hotfpital 
which is utilised not onlj' by your operatives, bu 
even by people from remote villages, has been tempor 
arily extended ; wjjilc a new hospital building 
capable of accomu*:)dating three hundred 'beds 
has ifecn designed, and wdll be^soon under construe 
tion. A certain amount of sanitary work has already 
beeu done, which wc trust Iftis considerably improved 
the health conditions of the place. Wc li#ve extended* 
c(|ually facilities for lefreatiq^. More roads have 
been laid out, and further quarters built. In fact, 
wc hr^ve had to uudertuke ourselves every kind«f 
municipal work«iu a population of nearly 50,000 
souis, which will increase raflidly even to a lakh 
aml-a half; aturwe are Irving do it, nielhouically 
ftinl on thoroughly scientific lines, bearing constantly 
in xnmd the necessity that will sooner or latcr^arisl 
of developing and fitting all this work into the 
larger needs of a greater Sakclu In the near future. 
M(^rc than that, we are taking steps 10 see that amid 
the famine conditioua that threutcu the couiiug J'car,^ 
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your cMUpIoyccs wilf have ctiouRh to meet their daily 
wants and tho 5 c\ of their dependants. \Vil»3i. the 
valuahk* assistance of Mr. A. Y. Thakkar, whose 
screiceSjhave been kindly lent to uS hy -the Servants 
of India'v^ociety, we have idready made arrangements 
for the pifJy’hase ainTd^triliution hy the Company, 
at cost pricih o'i p;rain and other important necessaries 
oflife'. And pro^Mjse to p^o lurthcr still in this 
work of human welfare, and organise a iiHOiber of 
agencies at Sakehi, which will not only actively 
promote the health, comfort and happiness of your 
employees, but will at the sam* time teach tiiem and 
help them to help themselves by orpjauised and 
co-operative edort. Dr. Il.'\rold Mann, whose 
services also have been kindly lent us b_V the 
(iovernuient of Dombav, is already in Sakchi making 
investigations in tliat direction ; while a committee 
consisting of socialists like Mr. and Mr$. Sydney 
^Vebb and Professor llobhousc'iiid UrwicU is sitting 
in London planning and designing as it vyctc the 
nature and llic details of the welfare work we shall 
take tip. I liave every hope that sooner or later 
Sakchi will not only be a model town, but its 
organisation a model in Ihis country for labour 
welfare work. 

The proposal to establish a Teelf^iolopti¬ 
cal Institute at Sakchi is full of promise 
for the industrial future of the country^. 
Such an institute is greatly needed. 

PROrO?En TyCII.NOl.OGICAI. iNSTm^R. 

■When I j[uldrc^sc(l you last year, I referred also to 
another matter to which vour Directors had been' 
giving considerable attention. 1 referred to the 
difficulties that shall experience after the warnn 
securing a supply of skilled lahour from Europe or 
America. \Vc shall not be ijjlc, J am afraid, t«i get it 
at the rate, anil on the teruis, we did before the war. 
The Government ohUihar and Orissa are, therefore, 
framing a scheftic for the establishment,' in co^laboia- 
tVm with us, of a T^phnological liistiLutc at Sakchi,. 
so that men may in time be trained in the country lor 
»the growing n^eds of the metallurgical and chemical 
industries. The urgency of research in, and the 
application of science to, industry is a subjcct^that no 
longer needs discussion. And an institute of the kind 
proposed will not only irain our young men lor 
actuala)pcrRtion work, but will at the same time 
enable us to raise our own men who will exercise the 
requisite scientific control over future , industrial 
operations, and research workers in addition who 
will initiate and help us to apply ever improving 
’'mctliods and {Processes. 

Ideal CdNDiTiONS at S^kcui. 

There never has been so big a demonstratioaand 
an experimental field a technological institute so 
rich and varied and wit^h such diversity in each 
#?cpartment of training and research ns at Sakchi. 
Consider fiir K moment the nymber and the nature of 
the subjects it is already interested in, or is about to 
ta^c up : the ipanufacture of coke and its byc-pro- 
ducts : the manufacture of iron and steel ; the manu¬ 
facture of a large and varied number of subsidiuiy 
produ<i*s ; the manufrf ture of copp,:r, of zinc,* of 
alhws, and a number & other ini.scellaiieous products. 
Tlicn iherc arc a uumber of chemical industries, 
actually undertaken, or possible and probable, such 
as‘thc mauufacturc of acids, of coal tar products, of 
icrtilizcrs, of cx^d^ives, and lumierous similar articles. 
There is a large Electric Department already at 


Sakchi. An(^ electric, power is likely to be used more 
and more from the coal mines which are within 
reasonable reach. Tb? other mines are ricaser still. 
Wc have already a big Engineering Department for 
buihling, drainage, road-making, water-supply, dam- 
biiildin/l, and such other work, .\dded to all this,^ 
tiicre is going to be u big hospital,‘with all the field of 
trainingHhat a hospital offers. A rcscarcR li^bo"atory 
of the Steel Company alre.'glv exists. There will be 
tin e.xperinrent.al agriculiiiral farm close by. There 
will be a bank There will be a social wellare or¬ 
ganisation. Attached to all these activities will be 
large number of experts in various deiv^rtments, and 
on the ,^p()t. There would thus be constant associa¬ 
tion between students and teachers and tfiese experts. 
And ul)ovc all there will the atmosphere of 
industj'y without its smoky gloom, and ‘with a large 
and varied arijortment of shops, foundries, factories 
and works, in daily demonstration. I knojv c,. no 
place ill* India which combines so many advantage}! 
for the loc;»tion of a Technological InstAute, the 
utility of which would be more than merely loiv^d or 
provincial. 

The Industrial Commission h.as also emphasised 
the gveat opportunity that exists at Sakchi for 
training and research in metallurgical and allied 
chemical problems. And it is a matter of great satis¬ 
faction to us, that though wc have been able to set 
apart as our cunLiibuiioii toward^ Iht projjoscd 
Institution not more than a lakh of rnpees per year, 
the Commission have suggested a possible Impcri'd 
capital expenditure of 10 lakhs of rupees towards it. 

The Coinpaii}^ proposes to tlevole in- 
creasiiipr attention to the manufacture of 
machinery and tools rcijnired in difierent 
industries, in addition to turning out rails, 
joists, etc. It wilj thus contribute to make 
the country increasingly self-contained as 
regards her industries. Ihit the need of 
experts and trained workert^ is among tlie, 
gjreatest, if riot the greatest of our needs. 
Unless this is met,* we can never hojie to 
rise ill the industrial‘scale.’ The proposed 
lechuolofjieal institute ought to go great 
way towards removing this want. 

An article in thcNovembef number of the 
Ivdiiin and Eastern Engineer showp what 
the Company aims at and what it has 
already accomplished. The following is 
ail extract 

• 

According to the last annual repprt, the avefage 
number of employees at the works was 10,225 in 
19^0-17, as against 9,74-9 in the previous year ; of 
covenanted Europeans there were 93 as against 
102, and 51 local Europeans were cmplo:.ed as 
against 53. The Company are looking forward to 
the time when none but Indians wkl be cniDloyed by 
them in Jndia. The process is sfow btjt sure, as the 
change will be cfiectcd by advancing their workm^n 
t\_nd apprentices ficcording the taints in them 
brought out by a souud technical and practical edu¬ 
cation. Mr. Tuckwell in his lecture gave some re¬ 
markable instances of the succesk already achieved— 
results which, by the way, have also been reached in 
most railway and sonic private works: in the bar 
mill three eight hour shifts, which wAuld itecjuhe the 
employment of twenty-seven Europeans, arc manned 
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by a crew,of twenty-five liidianH who run the plant 
economically, with only tA’o European superinten¬ 
dents; a^ncl in* other departments simliar reductions 
have been made. Yhc chemical laboratory originally 
•employed fi^e European chemists. Now tlic 
and assistant are'Europeans, the remainder of the 
staff <t)f ivAnty-one being Indians. In very many 
instances Indian workmwi have shown theuiselvA 
posscsse'd of extraordinary skill and mattiial dexter¬ 
ity, and the electrical department is under the super- 
wtendence of an Indian gentleman, a graduate of an 
linglisU unifwsity, assisted by a stall of Indian 
wirenien and electrictans. • 

The rapidity with which Indianisaiion 
of the higher services at the works* has 
•Jiitlierto proceeded has n(>l heeiT as great 

"'might be desired. Perhaps iu tlic 
coiiiiag*years, under changed couditions, 
the jL'omj)any will be in a position to 
accelerate the process. 

• 

Industrial Enterprise in Mysore* 

The*same artic4c frt)m which v«e have 
(inotcd aJ)ove gives ns some idea of mineral 
industries in*J\.lysore. 

, A very interestlOg experiment is being tried in 
Mysore. The ^»overnnieiil of that progressive State 
nave decided to erect a charcoal blast fuinace, and 
have appointed Mr. IVnu as theii consulting engi¬ 
neer. He has placed orders bir the C(|uipmcnt in 
Asneriea, and the undertaking is l«j be constructed 
ami managed by t-lie Tala*Jrf>n and Steel Company. 
U is proprjscd to fell and transport timber from the 
vast forests ot Kadur and Slijiuogr^, and eonvert it 
into charcoal at Hcnkij)ur. Iron ore will be mined at 
a distance of twentv-iive miles, and a high-grade 
charcoal Iron li ift also intended that 

acetate liine, ificohol and other Jiy-prodiicts be 
extracted, calcium carbide may also fie manufactured, 
v\ith the breeze or such portions of the charcoal as 
cannot be used in five fwrnacies. • 

“Mobilization of India’s Agricultural 
* Resources.” 

The following passages have liecn 
rcpi-ofliu:c(I from the London Times in the 
Anirlta Ihizar Pntrlka ai*d the Express : 

If, then, there is rea • to anticipate a world- 
scarcity of food—a quv .tion which cun be decided 
with authority ^ouiy by'tnc War Cabinet—and if 
lliere arc projects Unit the food can bc*carricd to 
the hungry, or cveu that the hungry can ^be 
carried to the food, the mobilization of India's 
agriAiHural resources must be directed by the 
Goverments of the country, and not left to individu^ 
eut^'rprise. Some tentative measures in this direction 
have alri^dy been t&kcn but their effect is Ijjccly to 
be* local and if the need is foufid to be real and 
urgent, more general and drastic "action will bt^ 
required ; the*arca of fhe industrial crops must be 

S rtailed and ten, twenty or even thirty million 
res diverted to the production of food. On the 
erage about three acres will yield a ton, so that 
"givea favourable seasons, the surplus of food which 
India sends to •Ebropc, could for a single year be 
Uoublca or even trebled at the cost of curtailing the 
^supply .'of important raw materials and of forcing 


Asitbt^i wear old clothes in ordy that Europe may 
not starve*. ^ 

Such an undertaking woufd be of CBormous 
magnitude, and < vcrv one ^nust hope^kat the 
necessity ior' it will not ariUe, but it^is tfUlte within 
the competence of the existing pind administration, 
which works so (juictly that IvngUshm^ arc apt to 
forget that, though not perlect, it is probably the 
most efficierit piece of human machinery in the world. 
The one thing essential is that the orders should 
be issued in time. Onct^hc annual rains have started, 
the peasant must work ; his lime for thinking and 
plaiMiiiig is then over, and inlcrierence from above 
migh^do almost as much harm as good. If, however, 
plain orders are issued in the spring and measures 
are taken to ensure an ade(|ualc supply of seed and-' 
capital, the result would be seen in increased luppliet 
of maize, indicts and* pulses coming forward iu the 
following autunni, and of wheat, gram and barley 
a lew mouths later, in time to reach E«irope at the 
critical period when it is waiting for the northern 
harvest.s to begin. 

A won! of warning must be oOcrerl by way of con¬ 
clusion. U the War Cabinet should unhappily Imj 
driven t^thc decision That India's peasants must be 
mobilized* in the interesls of the world’s!’ fAod, the 
operation must he so conducted as to alTord no scope 
for a erv of c\ploitati<>n. The peasant will be askedt 
to sacnbcc his independence ; that sacrilice ought to 
sudiec, and Ifc shouhi not be rccpiired to uisdcrtake 
increased iTnancial liability. other words, the 
curtailment of industrial crops must he accompanied , 
by a guarantee ( f minimum priew frf^T^iod-grains 
suflicient to ensure that the peasant shall not lie a 
los^r and that politicians or agitators shall be given 
nt) grounds lor a charge tliat Imlifl is paying dearly 
*to provide Europe’s ft>od. Iriven this condition it is 
noj unrc.isonalde tlial Die area which is already a 
reserve againSt scarcity of loot^ in ifldia should be 
elaiiued in th# iiileresta of that c^vdiiUtiou in whose 
benefits India shares. ^ , 

• In the expression *‘\vorl(l-scatcity of 
food” the word “world” Tncaii*s Europe—• 
Asia does not count. That the food can be 
carried*to the hungry is evident from the 
larpje cxpftrts of grain from lndi<a even in 
normal times. But what does the cfirry- 
ing of the hungry to the food mean ? We 
know thfit a certain* numl)er of appoint¬ 
ments in the higher police service in India* 
are going to be given to Hritisli military 
ofliecrs (Jisahivil in the war. That is a 
cast^ of carrying the linngry to the food. 
For there is not the Icastfdoubt that India 
can furnisli from tho» ranks of^lier own 
children able police onicers. S<k it is not' 
that India wants these • men; it is these 
hungry persons who want, here food. 
They*are, liowcver, not main''. If there be 
a fwod scarci^’ iu the “w^rld,” that is to 
say in Europe or mor4 particularly in 
England, a far largernunjber of the hungry 
must he Ifrought to the ff5od here. Is that 
one of the reasons why Mr, Aijdison stated 

• Means enslaved t mcaus Buco[tes : ^ meaus 
forced^ Ed., M, R. • 
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II iho House (\i Commons on the d/Uh 
November that 

A has been prepared for special 

acilities U* ^x-service toon with rtpjard to land settlc- 
iient. The*^fj(1vcrnTiient has accepted the general 
principle that* from'the begiiininj? of cleinnbilisuUoii 
itid for a year thereafter, permanent civU Fervice 
ippotntrnents should be preserved for ex-oflicers and 
X'Soldu-rs. 


It is entircl 3 'false to say that cither in 
’amine years or in normal years “India 
icnds to Europe'* her “surplus of hiod." 
rhe stock of food which is exported from 
[ndia - to Europe is not the surphis h'ft 
tftcr feeding* her .'Slfp millions. 
[inglislfnicn holding high olitce in India 
lave said'that millions upon millions of 
Indians never know what it is to have a 


iill meal. 'I'hey have been (]Uotcd so often 
that we need not t|uote them again. Sir 
|ohn Woodroflfe, who is not a pr/^liciaii 


ind wlio repc/itedly says in his latest hook 
*ls India Civilised?'^ that it is not his 


ntention to write polities, says in that 
work that the derrths from pla'gne, tk^.y 
ire so large because of lack of sglheient 
food. SiT S. Sinha, who, it may he eon- 
i^Iuded from'his selection again and again 
to discharge r\iost (>ncrons imperial duties, 
enjoys in a special degree the eonfideuce of 
the Government, saio'^ at a recent conftu'- 
pnee at the (>vcrseas JVess" Centre in 
London : ^‘Literally millions' in > India 
<xeT(^ on the liesrdcr ol starvation. Half, 


the popukijtiou never had a lull meal in the 
iay, and means must he lound to remedy 
Ibis state of things." In the July . (li)lS) 
number of the JSdinhurgh J\cvic\\ Mr. J. O. 
P. Bland writes with reference to eliild 
mortality in India that “the average of 
human lives tiiat are wasted .annually 
( in India ) is rdjout 7,000,000. They are 
brought r^cUIc.ssIy in a land that cannot 
feed them." li all the food produced in 
India could be kept in the country there 
would be less chronic hunger and starva¬ 
tion, resulting in untimely death, in the 
country. ''But politically and economically 
she is not in a position to resist such 
drain ol food to countries which arc poli¬ 
tically and economically more pov/crful. 
Mr. Bland writer',: 

“ 3 rt ' 

“The apricuUurnl 'production of Great Britain can¬ 
not f.uffice to maintain its present population; who 
slmli say that fifty years htocc we shall be able to 
rlraw supplies from India and Russia, as we do to- 
iay, iucidentallv helping to impose an abnormally 
liigh infant mortality on those countries ? And who 
ihaUsay that the social organisation on which the 


empire tests will endure even for that 'period tlr 
present stress and strain of economic pressure ?“ 

It is absurd, Ihcu, to talk of Indi£l*J 
sufphrs lood. We have no objection to feed 
the' hungry of other countries. ' But arc 
we nol to he alicjwed to do it'Swilliagly 
dftcr feeding our own -children ? 

Christianity teaches the doctrine ol 
vicarious sacrifice, Christians believe tha' 
the Asiatic prophet Jesus died, .in ordci 
that sinners might live and it nov\ 
appears that he died in order particularly 
that., whife-coinplexioned sinners might 
live, it isy thcrclore, (juite di-ting and in 
harmpny with llic teachings of this i-cli- 
gion of Asiatic origin that Asiatics ..fdiouUl 
be forced Jonly !J to wear old clothes ^nol 
to die !; in order that Tvuroiie may noi 
starve", and that'' the Asiatic peasant oi 
India"^ should he “asked to saerifice hif 


iudepeivlenec ; that s^rfCrilice 
sul'ilee, and he should not he 
undertake increased financial 


onj^ht te 
asked t( 
liability.^ 


Who will now say that Christ dieo ii 


vain ? Have not his folhjwcrs in PrintinJ 
House Scpiare thoroughly learnt the les.soi: 


ol vicario'as sacrifice ^ 


Reciprocity is a good old rule. “I)( 
unto others as vou ,would he done hv.’ 
Did Europe ever wear old clothes in onlei 
that Asia might, not starve? Or vvoiik 
Europe brook the idea of ever being foixct 
to wear old clotlies in onlcr that Asi^i 
might not s^rve ? Is ASia' to undcrslaui 
that the first practical l^^sson derived by l\ 
foremost journal in from the world 

war, ostensibly^ longht lor Ireedora, tha1 
Asia is to lie deprived of lier sartoria 
freedom and iorced to wear old clothes j 


And the Times wrote all this stuff whet 


the war was still going on. 

As lor India, millions of her childret 
linvc not got even old clothes to wear 
Some of her daughters have committee; 
suicide because they^'had not even rags t( 
cover tfieir shame. 


^ The limit of cultivation In Great Britair 


and Ireland and some other Enjcopeai 
-countries and in America, has not yet heei 
reached. Why docs not t h<f ■ Times, advist 
his countrymen to stop for a time somi 
^ mills and factories, and turn the nidi 
hands and factory-labourers' into field 
labourers ? The stoppage of these money 
making machines would, no doubt, mcai 
some pecuniary loss to the nation, but i1 
would mean more food, t6u. Whjj does 
not the Times propose to force Amcrict 


o 


1 


to pfrow* less cotton and- moi% fo^d for 


Europp ?* As Britishers and Americans arc 
Christtans'*finfj therefore more spiritually- 
^rainded and self-sacrifieinij; tiuin^ the 
‘heathen oHAsiri, they oiip:ht to very clmtV- 
fully. agrte to he forced to underpfo sacri¬ 
fice. And- when thei;e Christian nations 
have set the cx.aniple of heint; t^liccrfnHv 
lorced to do somethiiipj lor tlieir Christian 
lellovY-cre?j^uros, the heathen of Asia niay' 
the more rea(fily(oUo\v that example., 
“Industrial crops innst l)e curtailed”, 
an 1 “the eurtailiuent of industrial crops 
miust he acewinpanied Ijy a ol 

^^iiilmum prices of lood-urains sntficient 
to c'rh^ire that the peasant shall not*he a 
lOi^er.” But who will fix this fair»or niini- 


niuiji price? Not <110 peasants They are 
too weah, ignorant anrf unorganise<I to 
■ pirotcct theirown interests. The tniniAuiin 
price v\*f>!ild be fi?ied either by the white 
buyer c»r by the wiiite ruler. That the 
white hiiV r ivdl JU)t pay a inininiutn price 
equ.-fl to the price of industrial crops, gpes 
\?^ithout saying. When the Asiatic can be 
f<>nc(J, why Aeed he Ijc ])aid a (air price ? 
Did indigo enlitvation cease in Jkngal in 
spite ol the planters g'iving the peasants 
a fair minimum priee^ tor the iiiiligf> plant 
whieli he was forced (o grow ? As for the 
rulers of India, tliey did nt)t fij: a minimuin 
price for jute to save iutc-growerslroni loss 
and siifkring, though jnle mills were mak¬ 
ing extra tniilic*!!#.* TFiis recent cxpcrieiice 
shows that the rulers also are hot likely to 
fix such a minimum price Us would “ensure 
that the peasant *shrSl flot Ijc a loser.” 
So the .“word tjf w.arniiu ‘oflered by 
way of* conclusff)n” has been uttered sim¬ 
ply and only tT> “ensure .... that politi¬ 
cians o^; agitators shall be given no 
grounds for a charge that India is paydnf^ 
dearly to provide Europe’s food,” 

• From befi^re and d ^^mg the recent w.ar, 
Ja()?in has bc(;n ifncroa^hing upon the cloth 
market of India ; and Ia[)an depends for 
a large portion of her supply of raw 
cott»i^on India. If India could be made to 
grow less cotton for some years, tlie textile 
industry of Ja^aji could be kept partly 
crippled as long as it might be neceesary 
fof Lancashire to rejuvenate her textile 
industry and recoVer lost ground in the* 
Jndiau market. Whether intended or not, 
ijhat may be one*ofthe “by-products” of 
the “mobilization of India’s agricultural 
resomj.'ea” -S^nilar consequences may 
result from decrease in the production of 
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other indu.strial crops. lUyt as the wcar- 
ing'oll old clothes has beei/ specially men¬ 
tioned, the taXlou erof) /is p irticularly 
meant. * * 

The peasant will be ^i^kcd to j>:4ricrifice 
his iadependenee ; “that swerifie^iught to 
sulhce,.aad he should not bt^eciuired to 
undertake* itiereased financial liability.” 
How wry humane ! And liow naive ! The 
peasant will be .4skril (not (oreed) to 
sacrifice only his indej)endence. Indepen- 
denct? IS a trifle when it is only an Asiatic’s 
independence. But when it is a wliite- 
nian’s iiidepciRhaice, wliy, it is more pre- 
•eious than life itseif. 

'fhe sanetinionions |>lea lias been trotted 
out tiia.t India must sacrifice Jicr inde¬ 
pendence in the interests of a civilisation 
in whrjse benefits she shares. That India 
does share to some ext'ait in the benefits 
of wes^an civilisa'tioii we d(t not deny ; 
but that she suffers Itoin its evils, tod, can¬ 
not also be denied. .\nd it is a moot 
(|uestion whether the evils outweigh the 
benefits. ^“What eoinpcnsation do^s she 
receive for suffering friim ^he evils r But 
leaving fhese rptestions aside.^ a i v tli ere not «• 
other countries which shariTTy Hie benefits 
of .oeeidenlal etvilisalion to a far greater 
^extent than India ? Why afe they not to 
undergf) vio,anr)us satyifiee ? Because they 
catiiiot be jkireed ? • 

• * • 

Allies’ War Aims in the East- . 

• • • • 

Renter has cabled the following joint 
declaration of the British afid ^^rcnch* 
Govcnitfients 

“ The cjul lluiL I'rance aritl Uritain Cf»ntcrm)tate 
jnirsniug 111 tlu* tWo w i-* Ijv (•Mrniaii 

anitfiliuii is t'le C'ltiipUMc •leliiiibvc fioviuiT <’f tfie 
peoples «') 1(^11;^ wppn-ssofllij,’ t Ilf Tinks ami tin? r.st- 
ahlisUinciil: ol u.'iliini.il >\cnimcniA an -1 arlmiulsira- 
tions deriving their aulhoMl3- freun thf initiative and* 
free chou;e ol the in(lii;‘'«‘nis pofmlatiofls. In order • 
to give cfkct to these iidenlions France and Britain 
have agreed U> encftnrajrc and .assist the estahlisli- 
meiit fd indigenous )Tovcrninciits and adiiiinislralions 
lu Syria aud Me-sopotamia, novf freed by the Allies, 
and* in the tcnit*>ries wlios-^liberatiou they seek, njiil 
to recognise them as soon as they a#e cOeetivcIy* 
established. Par from wishing to iniposcAnstitutions 
on populalions of these rcgi«i^s their only care is t<» 
a.ssure by their support aud efhcacious assistance tfje 
nonuat working the ^overnaieiils and administra¬ 
tions which thL'V shah fft-cly fiive themselves. To 
assure impartifl and crpialj justice for aH, to 
facilitate the economic dcvelo]lucnt ot Lheeouiury 
bv sustaining and encouragii^ local initiati^y, t» 
encourage the spread of educStion. to end divisions 
too long exploited !>v Turkish p ibcy — su<-h is ihip 
roh that the two Allied OovernincWts eltiiin in the 
libcialed territories.” 
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it oitpjlit nov' to he pcrfeeily clear that 
le re.'ifion wf.v “the cstal)li5;hmcut of 
nt/o/ia/uoverni.'cnts and administrations 
their naihoritv from the initi/itivc 
j)d frec \'^'hokx' ok'the iudii^enous j>opuln^ 
tank' ha'o not l>een amonix the aims of the 
lIHcs in India, Buriua and Ce\’lon,'s that 
hese countries ;ire not situated i'n the part 
if “the East that was enchained by Ger-. 
nan ambition” rind “so'lon^ oppressed by 
he Turks,” but have been, on the con- 
rary, under “the bcnevadent despotism” 

)f the British ])coi)le. That is also 
■he reason why in Mesopotan ia and 
>yria, but not in India, Burma and 
Zeylon, the AlliCvS arc “far irom \Yislunj 4 
.0 imposvt institutions on populations ot 
:hese rej^ioUvS” ; “their only care is to as- 
;ure b}^ their suiiport and eHieacious assis- 
;ance the normal workiiijj; ot the ^(jvern- 
nents and administrations whieji tJiev 
ihn]I treeh ^ive t/zemsc/ves.” 

So curses do sometimes turn into bless- 
,ngs ; and vice versa. 

Influeifza in the Punjab. 

An A^'^^iociated Press ielef>ram inlonns 
the public tiifjLt “it is estimated that tfie 
ivera^e number oi' deaths iviuUinir frciin 
influenza in the Pimjab ranij^tcl from five to^ 
ten per cent, ol the-^tpopuialioii in rural 
areas. Oivi village ut only b(iO(z inliabi- 
tants reported iiT) It ss tb in OOOi tleatbs in 
IT. niqntli.” “Altogether it is nut consitleretl, 
an exaggeration to place the miinbcr of 
deaths ill tlie province from this ejudemic 
at a figure of a ijuarler of a milhon.” Tins 
is a most terrible death-roll. 

The Punjab has been among the worst 
suffeters from the plague. A:k 1 now iidlu- 
enza has taken an apfialling toll. There 
must be some reason, why this province 
suffers so inucli. Is it poverty and ctin- 
sequenl maPuutrition ? Yet liiis province, 
Sir Micha:! (.)T)wycr boas+ed, supplied the 
larger part of the wheat exported abroad. 
May it after all be that it was not the sur¬ 
plus food-stock that has all along been 
exported, but jiart of the food which the 
peojjle required teh* their own use but could 
ixot keep be^’anse of economic and poHtical 
incapacity ? 

Indian Industml Commission Report- 

4 The Report (,f the ludian Industrial 
Commission is an important document, 
ft contains i^iuch useful information and 
many valuable suggestions and recom¬ 


mendation.;. But so far as wc liuvc been 
able to gather from a cursory cxainination 
of its contents, it contains no Fccou»mend- 
atious and sugjjests no safeguards which 
ca/' ensure “the building up ofdndustries' 
where Ahe capital, control and management 
jihoulfl he in the hands of Indians,” which, 
according to the Hon’ble Sir William 
Clark, late Member for Commerce and 
Industry in tlie Viceroy’s . .ExecutivO 
Council, is “the special object which v^c all 
have in view.” In tlie Note by the 
Jlon'ble Pandit Madan Mohan. Malav^ya- 
appended yo the Report, which from thi^ 
Indian point ol view is the most yaluabhr 
]>art ol the volume, the F\andit points out 
tliat Sir William Clark emphasised tnat \t 
was of immense iniporta<ice alike to India 
herself and to the Empire as a whole, that 
Indians should take a larger share iu the 
industrial development their country. 
He deprecated the taking of any step, il it 
might "merely mean that the^Tuanulactur- 
er \yho now competes with you Irom a <lis- 
tance would tran.sfer his activities to Indifi 
and eoin])etc with you within your bimnd- 
aries." 

Tlic Pandit has done well to correct the 
wrong impression calculated to be pro¬ 
duced by the Report that India has all 
along been ft)r the most part an agricul¬ 
tural country, and that for the decay of 
wliat industries sIk* formerly possessed and 
for the absence of suillcicui bidustrial enter-/ 
prise in the country at the present time, her 
children alone lia\ e been to blame. He has 
shown eIaborate» 3 ' and conclusively how 
much the British tteople and the Govern¬ 
ment established by them*in this country 
had done to bring about the ruin of oitr in¬ 
dustries and what also it has omitted to 
do to promote industrial development, 
lie has filso shown to what a great extent 
England is indelzted to her counection 
with India for her industrials^growth and 
prosperity. The concluding paragraph of 
iL’is portion of his Note runs as follows : 

1 have (Iwflt at length upon tlieae facts t( remind 
my Fviijjlish fellow-subjects how largely Unglund is 
iudebiecl lor her “industrial eiliejency" and nrospe.itj 
to her^coniK’ction witW India, and bow grave an 
economic wrong lias been done to India by ^fbe 
Dolicy pursued in the past, with the object that this 
should induce them the more to advocate and 
insist upon a truly liberal policy towards India in the 
future. 1 have also done this to dispel the idea tbaJ 
Indians are to blame for the decline of their 
indigenous industries, or that they suffer from an 
inherent jvant of capacity for industrihl develc pment 
on modern Hues, and that Europeans arc by nature 
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more iittej than Asintu'.s lor 'suoc/ss in luanulaL'i uriu;^ 
pursuit^'. *I have shown that, up to the middle oi the 
ri^litecRth cciilury En^laJid herself was an a.urieuh 
tnral country ; tiint for llionsaruls of \i-ars up 
,io fl)c he'rnuiiiiu'of tljeia'.t ocn‘ur\ India f;o-jUed 
in inaniifactiJre.s as»v\all ns :n af»i'K’nlUoT, ionl lliat 
11 during tl^ 

century hill-came to lie jtivdoifiiiiaiitlv 
ri^ncuUifyal, tliis was to fiie sjxcjal Ircutiiicnt 
to wlik^i she hafl hocii subjected and #jv)t foanv 
waul of • industrial capaeitv and enterprise auioii<5 
her i)cople. 

• ^ 

In the* witrrKhK‘torv cluq)tor of their 
RepoVt the cominissioiicrs say :— 

“In •iel'ciencc la the ^'jslics of wit nessi s i>r *fi oiij 
oth«‘r eonsiderailonv, it wav*' e'»n«Mli'ri d •fidvi*'«fljle I'l 
jdrcal as cniifii.k'iiiin) s.aine of i)){. uiatfers hrou,^ht 
^olovc u,<, and weiiave aceoidin^iv preprnaMl one 
viduiHe pf eoniaiinflal evnlem*(*, whieli vviU*Mot Ije 
avndahfi'Vo the ^eucjal public.“ i 

T^iis decision istcorrect, li the confklcn- 
lixil evidciicc contains «tate secrets atui 
trade secrets, lint il the voliime contains 
any C’^i'dcncc to j-'how how (rovoniincnl 
depart men ts lia vc direct ty a nd iiulirecti v 
discriiiiiifatefj in favonr ot European 
coii«erns and af^ainst [iidian ilrins, siich 
widence should not have been classed as 
♦'ouiiiieiitial.'* Trade .seerels, attain, shonhi 
be avaliable iieitlier to the p;enfr,'d j^iiljlie 
nor to baitopean CNploitcrs. l-int there 
is reason to fear that the latter may 
have private aect'ss t’o these secrets. Tlie 
coinmissioners also say *hn view of 

the lact tliat the Commission was freely 
admitte^l to inspeet industrial eonccnis, 
and tliat iaf^Tn»i.'»Wwii/oFteu of a confiden¬ 
tial iiatuie^ was placed at oni* disposal on 
these occasions, our ins|Tcction notes also 
will not be publ?hli?d.’* '^hat ts also ripht. 
But ina\^ if be hoped that bairopean cn:- 
ploiteri^will not*have secret acce.ss to some 
ot these inspection notes ? 

In the introduetory chapUr it is said : 

... AUlioutjli mucli iiiform-atiov. of tetdmical and 
industrial value will he ioio’d thecvidejice lifsiaiic 
of the experf wiliiesscs, i aport 's iiol intcndc<l as 
nil indu^-trial survey «»f In^i.'H -nHl lu«\c. thcrcfoii, 
i’oncf?ntralcd 'j»r«fit^c.'iiti()U on ifie machiiu'rv whiih 
\vi propose shtaild be set up to elleet industii.d 
dcvelo(>iucnl j^tutrallv, laihei than uu the paitaiitei 
indus^trii's to )»c mipiovcd.” 

We'agiec with Pandit Madan 
Miilaviya in tlAnkinf; that tliey “have con¬ 
centrated too much 'attrition ou the 

inkchincry wliich lias been proposed, 

♦ # * 

rind yet, 1 fear lhat, rxccptiiipf the ]>rovlnclal and 
miperia) Departments of Industries, the niaohuicrv 
jropost’d will not promote industrial development as 
rapidly as the eircuinstrnices of tin* f.itnation rojuirc. 
The scientific mini it clinical serMccr. whieli tlu-y r*’ 
.'otnitieiid f'dll, on their own sbijwin^, laUf ^/itie 
Lime to uigaiilsc, the industrial rescaichcb which 


they^'^bh t' ]ironK)Le, ml! taUeysejme time to licar 
IriiiL. In my opinion the iinmc'jirate reifuiremeiits of 
the eoiniti e iriyhetnatter ol jinw'vtri-il development, 
itf|CU!e til'.- iloption Ilf measure: wloeh will^*.^r fruit 
m<>if‘ sjncyily • * ^ 

Theie are two cl.is'-es id industtln** enterprises 
wliieUcan be iriken u]) in 1 his* eoun^K'. The first 
class, and tliH is by (ar tlie large cfass, consists of 
those \vhic4i can be arted the impoitation 
macinnerv and 'xiie; as first managers, hi this 
)1 woiU we h: iimlate and not to initmte. 

!di 


mvMe anirenoouragc Indiancapitiahstsliy Inlomualion 
and ti'chiiieal asslstam.e to oi:janise them. It was 
tlie ailopri'in of such a C''iir>e that enabled Germany 
and lapan to aelneve :apul industrial i^frvclopment. 
Sir Ftctlenek Nbeholson uii:ed the adoption of this 
c-mt^c on us ill Llie followiiit; passage ill his note 

‘'<)u |!k- whvde, then, I conMilcr that tlie licst way 
both lot ‘•frnting sil-.cird imliistiies in India and for 
fratn.iig Jiie fullin' iiiJinagcis is .du r tlie fashion ol 
(ieMl:nn^^ oful Japan .ind lal’t-i' conn!nes,* lor the 
piomotiis, wliiihei 1 lovcinmtnt or ptivate, to draw 
hlna'.'dly '' ibrnt Hiitnin, ffi-.. for r"al experts as 
hist man ij. isol ..nv proft-eual induHiric.s ; then to 
sek'c! ^lu-n, piefL'raiil\ men alieady inuued in 

tielinologu’fil lusn uiion> and t'> put tln iii Through 
c)os«‘ liiserib.iedv n du-ii i d and blmincss training uiider^ 
tluM' expkis nil tii'\ an- iif ieii^f,.iHi«i#o start on" 
their own leeonnt icliabie bii^ness inuiiageis 

e.ipit.il stv'’ - ;^hnuU^ it i'vidince, Vul. Ilf, 
piges fibG HP? T 

Ml. Ch.irlesTo .ct alsos.-iYb — 

“In the inai d.'etnu* o( •cffel ware and of machinery, 
(jet^inunv i*. uAial:\ editcii, nut withoifl justice, willi 
being ratuera*! iiuitatoi ih.ii. an^mli.igor. Her great 
success ift lliis hiu- h. s bevii achieved Ijv the rapidity 
W'illi which CfCiniany liad adopicf! the iniprovAien^ 
in vented elsewhei e.mr/rrip/ <;/ to-day, llotnc 
i’niveifciLy Library, page 173.) • • • 

'I his is also the (•(alr^e which was adopted by 
Anu'tica.* Lp >" America had made little pro¬ 

gress in devi:4opin.g tlie manutaidiire of stei.1. In 1802 
park Hrothers and L'.mip.inv impurteil the bjggest 
cnicilde stu'l plant (if idl up to tliat time, and im- 
jiorte'l also sev'rril liundred lingl'sh woikmeuto 
ensure siKvc^'.s Since tlieti*tlie piogress of the* steel 
indiisiiv ihcte has been idienonieiial in ISOO thi^ 
output ot pig non in ihe Slates was null* o.S milliou , 
tons, and ot steel ml . b\ r.idd Anurica was pro¬ 
ducing 13 V mdiionr. oi i>ns of pig* iron and lu.lol 
steel, .and in 1PI3 w nd*' Uu. pioduclion ol pig iron 
ainoiinlcd t'l ]*»'> njillMii io>^s in tlie (‘iiited King, 
doin, It amounteil to 31 million turns in the l.nitcd 
Slate*. Lasf blit nuL le.isf we have, an eloi|iici 1 t 
illn«ttaii')n in India it-«el' ut tlu sounliess ol tills’^ 
p iH;y in ihe sinfc;" of LM'ai.n IroU and Sted Works. 
Tlic wotl.s wer<. organired with the advice, and have 
earring on under the supervision ol ih# best c-tperta 
imported fiom nlvfoad, and they have lieen a eonspi- 
cu<»»8 success. Thi.->, thercfoil, is the rigliL yolicy 
which should he lollow'ed in regnal to the many other 
industries the med tor which jfas been jjointed ouj 
in our ciiapter on the indnstnni deficiencies gf ftidia. 
Kuw mai lials and labour anc.nnd, capital exists 
and oi'^y v\ant* organising, the phonic market is 
c.''''eusivthe machiuciY and the c.Tpert cau be im¬ 
ported, tlK piulitfc to the OuYCi.'jiuein duiMhc pcuijl-., 
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will be C(»iiHiclerabl<r : all that is net'drd Is the 
Gcivernnient shonldi vliole-lie^rtcdlv Irad and assist 
ludiati t^aputal in or^.iniwinji tlie indnsLnes. 

Shoejd llic i^qlicy siij^gcstefl in the 
above ex-txacts l)e followed by the CTOvcrn- 
meat ond andian enpilalists, as undoubt¬ 
edly it ought to be, safeguards should be 
adopted ill several directions. They have 
been indicated, as posited out in the 
fVindit’s N(»te, by Mr. H. P. Gibbs, the 
(iciieral JManriger ol the Tata Hydro- 
Bleciric Supfdy Company, in his written 
evidcucc'lielorc the Commission : 

• 

“No* ni.'in should Ik' Inipottcd into India unless he 
is a n’eo»j:n!}*cd expert in his particular line. lie too 
should hi’ enf'aj.ud (ni shint-tiiue contract and 
made to tin Icrsland he is heinir cn^aLjed an.l paid to 
teach OUT local na n just as inueii as to introduce and 
Carry on his woik. Tlie youn^ man from alirond 
who is educated bu» inexperiencsd should not he 
broufrht to iudia and allovsyd to his practice 
here.” 

I 

And yet the Imperial officers rccom- 
niended to be njipoinlcd bv tlie Commis¬ 
sion wouhl be practicali 3 ^ loreign young 
men brouglit out to India to get their 
nractice here, as wc propose to show 
nercafteVc r. 

Wc are cndircly and absolutely opposed 
to the cre<it\pn of any new imperial ser¬ 
vice or services manned by foreigners. The 
commissioners may intend, as the\' have 
reccnnnienocd, that these services shoidd 
be ultimately' manned by Indian^r But 
once a vested interest lias l)cen created, it, 
would be jjractically impossible, unless a 
revolution takes place, which is improb- 
al>Jy to dislodge the foreigners from tlieir 
bcrtlis. We arc not arguing against taking 
the f^ssistance ol foreign experts and skilled 
workmen ; that is tor the present indis¬ 
pensable and would,remain so for some 
3 'ears to eomc. But what we urge is that 
whoever is brought out from abroad in 
any capacity' should l)c brought under the 
conditions mentioned 1 ) 3 ^ Mr. 11. P. Gibbs. 
It is better thaf;. induslrird developincnt 
were delayed bv a decade, during which 
promising Indian 5 'oung men could receive 
sufficient' training ia the eountr 3 ' or 
abroad, than that practically permanent 
and fat be/ths should he created for a 
number of foreigners. We do not want 
any * 2 norc exploitation b 3 ' them. 

Aloreover, so long as industrial develop¬ 
ment in the count/y remains entirely under 
the contnjl and guidance of foreign officers, 
foreign capitalists are sure to be unduly 
I'avoured at the expense of Indian capital¬ 


ists. This should be prevented from the 

start. . ^ :■ 

It may ])e objected that this is mere 
dcBtriielivc criticism, and that a, construc-. 
tive scheme should be proclucec^ shoveing 
how our young men can be trainee!* for the 
imperial* and provincial services. • There 
mav' be otiier alternative schemes, but the 
one proposed by J’andit Alalaviy'a is quite 
serviceable. Says he; 

i am tlicreloie not opposed to the idea of creating 
an I iTclian Chcmic.al Service and an Imperial Industrial 
Servivv' at Px* right time and under the right comli- 
lions. i^iit I regret I do not agree Vith ruy colleagues 
as to the time when, and Ihc conditions under whip*, 
these bcrvices sljould be orgamsetl. In mv., opinion 
our first du‘v is to create the mulerial lor these services 
in tliis country. One important means of tloing this 
is the starting of industries, :hs I have urged above, 
under imported t. xperti and jdacing our select young 
men, already trained in technological institutions, 
under them. The other measures which in in.y opinion 
aie needed are :— 

^/; that steps sliotdd be immediately^ taken for 
dcvelojiing tlic teaching of science and technology in 
our existing I’niversities and other collegiate ins- 
Litutions, f bv strengthening thcii stall ami n|Ui,o- 
ment, and (i>) by awatding a snlficicntly lai^c 
number of seholnrslops to cncourge the study of 
science atal technology .it our schotds, our colleges 
and our Universities ; 

(;■/) that an Imperial Pofvtcchnic Institute, 
manned by the nujst diitinguished scientists and 
engineers, wliosc- ct>-ui)erati\.>n we can secure, shtjuld 
be establiv‘'hcd in tin’ country, fur^ imparting the 
highest instruct ion and training in science and 

technology ; and , 

(/V/) that the prov->ii n of scholarships “lor study 
in foreign countries should be ’lArjfely incieased tc 
enable the most distinguished *)f our graduates to 
finish their education in the best of foreign 
institutions. ♦ 


KxvCrxutmknt of Scientific Skryices. 

Eet ws ROW see how the Commissioners 
propose to recruit the ' scientific nnd 
other imperial services. They recom¬ 
mend that “to the utmost extent possible 
the junior appointments should be made 
from science graduates of the Indian 
universities, and that the* senior and cx'- 
peritneeVi men who will be required to 
ii 7 itiate and direct research work should 
I)C obtained on special terms from En^^land, 
,\vhvn such arc uot availahk here.*' l^andit 
Malaviyasays that the, Clause italicbed 
above must be ^appreciated at its practical 
value. He observes 

My colleagues recognise that a “relatively small 
field t)I selection at piescnt exists in India.” Thc^ 
say :— 

”As development of science teaching at the tJniver-, 
Bilies proceeds and opportunities fo*'technical trainlnK 
in India increase, wc believe that the nccesrity for 
Importing specialists will greatly diminish} and that 
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ultjmatrly the services will be* mainly Dlfcd with 
oflicerp traluerl in this countrv.” 

But tlu’jSray further r)ii that “it will he siomc t'cars 
before it will be possible to r>|)laiii the full necessary 
staff in Indjn." • 

They therefore'rely for sufh recruitment mainly on 
Englan^. •Hut ther tecojjnise that— * 

“there will be* similaii war demands made^t 
home ’and in the l>otninit»iis for scienliMel especially 
chemical, experts, whicl< will render it difiirnU 
^obtain suit-dde recruits from England. It is probable, 
conscqucniij^, that salaries higher than the pre-war 
rate* will be deniAitdcfi bv suitably (jualified sxpefts.” 

Rut I think that (lualified English experts will not 
be availaldc^ at any rjilc in any number, fof some 
years even lor bigber sabi! ies tbaii thoye of Jrfic pre¬ 
war period. Conimitfee of the Erivv Council 

^said in.tbeir Keimit for Vdlo-ltj 

“4^ js in our view eertal.i that the nnfnber ot 
trainee *iescareh workeis who will be^ available at 
the/“nd of the war will not sufiiee inr the demand 
that \ve*hopc will fheii exisf. We are too ujit to 
forget in this couiilrv that* with nidustry as with 
war, a brilliant group of field officers, anA even a 
well-organised geneial need armies of well 

trained men lu order to produce salislactoi»y results.” 

In view of lliese facts, it will l»c wise 
no^. to rely 'upon being able to indent on 
J^nglatul for the “senior and experienced 
- men wlio Viill be leqnired to initiate and 
direct research work*' In India. J3csidcs, 
tliough the coniiuissioners advocate that 
“senior and ex{)onenced nicii" should be 
obtained from lingland, they actually 
propose (piite the opposite course. They ' 
propose that “recruits fdr tii5se services — 
espccijdly ciieinical services—should be 
obtained at-«(Virly» An age as possible, 
preierably not exceeding 25 •years.*’ The 
Panrlit observes : 

Tlv .j leave no l-a* d,oubt as to what they 

mean They say — 

“We ^hould thus secure the I niversify graduate, 
who hat! done on* or perhaps two years’ post- 
graduate work, •vhether scientitie o. practical, but 
would not yet be coulinned iti spe- ialisati<»n. Wc 
assume •hat the requisite degree t specialisation 
will be secured by adopting a S' . m whereby study 
leave will be granted at « ::*e suitable time after 
three years’ service, when a scleutilic officer should 
.*have developed a distinct Irnt.” 

fn their recemftiendotions regarding the recruit¬ 
ment of the imperial Industrial Service*also, they 
say that “the age of recruitment should not usi^iliy 
exc^d 25 years.” and that they think it desirable, 
*‘if ihAyoung engineers whom we propose to recruit 
are to develop into valuable men, that they shoujd 
bi encoijraged atter, about three years’ service to 
take study lea^ve.” It is obvious picn that under the 
siibenie proposed by my colleagues the men to be 
, recruited froin Knglaud will not be “senior and 
experienced men” but raw graduates from Pniver- 
H wties who will be expected to specialise after joining 
•the service in India. Specialisation almost always 
'Involves delay. If therefore we must take in only 
raw graduates ipiid remunerate them during the 
years# lb?y are qualifying themselves for cficctlvc 
research work, I think It is very desirable that we 


sbcyikl take in Indian graduates jwju^se training wii 
be less costlv, and win wil/ serve the couotr 
throughout jife,*\vhere.ns in 4lie case of nn Engli.?! 
graduate, there will always be tlie aj'.^^'hensioi 
that he tijny leave ns for higWef cmoliiinen..S elsewher 
and the certainty that he will leave th^'/iunfry aftc 
the periml necessary to (jiiabfv for a pension, 'taklnj 
awav with him tin knowledge ami rxptTieiice w'hicl 
he had grniied in its service. H.iving regard to al 
the considerations winch have been urged above 
1 think the idea of/reeruuing this service frot; 
Ebigland shotdd be Abandoned, and that it shouli 
be decided that it' shall be recruited entirely frot 
nuio^ig graduated of the Indian irnivcrsitics and c 
the Imperial Pofyteehnio Institute, whicli I hav 
recommended. 

To wliat the iVuulit hus so niw 
rightly said above we would only add tha 
Indians who have obtained the requlsiti 
de^iTes or other e([uivalent (jualificaiioni 
at foreign universities and higher poly 
technic ii stitutcs should also i)e considcrec 
digibU-* for the:?" services. 

It^nay be ineidcntally observed-that sc 
far as tlie chciTiicu! services are concerned 
there is no reason why raw graduates o 
British luiiversitics should lie preferred t( 
Indian who ,have done post 

grachuftc research work under I)r. P. C 
Kay in Calcutta and Dr. VttTTSOh in Dacca 
These Indiiui graduates have proved tin 
h*igh quality of their training by contribut 
ing original papery, based on their re 
search w(v*k, to various rccogi^scd chemi 
cal jouniiils. Sonic of Hien^ have easilj 
obtaificd the doctor’s dt^rce of Lijndoi 
and Edinburgh. 

The Professed Object ahd the 
Actual Result. 

The commissioners say that the ulti 
mate object should he to man the sfjyvicei 
they propose with officers trained in thii 
country. Pandit l^^alaviya has had m 
difficulty in showing that, though in* rela 
tion to certain other imperial vServices, too 
a similar object was professed, they li'avi 
remained practteally a close jirescrve fo 
foreigners. Let us follojiv him departmen 
by department. He ^rst makes a .genera 
observation. • 

“Indians have a very sore Reeling about tbe impe: 
iallndian services. The importation of experts froi 
England for these servicci has not o»lv unnecessatii 
increased the cost of these services 1o India, but ha 
hml the very great dlsadv|intagc of pr^jentin 
Indians from being trained fori higher work in thes 
services. Wc can never forgetFthat so disiinguishe 
nn Indian as Dr. P. C. Ray lid not find ^dftiissiA 
Into the Inaian Educational Service.” 

He then lakes tbe case of Che Geologica 
Survey of India. 
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W'c know tiiat the (»ft>higical Sutvcy of 

jdia baB been in t'xi Icncc for Gi years, up to* 
ily three Indians ha^' l>cfn appointed to the superior 
irviec In Ibis connct’tn)n I pul the following 

jesiif)!? rtft I>i, ]|. ,.II. Jlavden. f>irector of the 
eolopical If'prv.cy of itnfia .— 

^‘Has the i‘.'i)artinrnt kept it as an «)l>jeet before it 
laf it should Indians to (piatitv themselves for 

nployment in the In'gher graiks of the denarljneut ?” 

And his answer W4as :— 

have bten for many yc^rs training men in the 
ibordinatc ranks of the department, but they do n()t 
:‘eessarily (jualily fur a{>potnuneiits in the higher 
rach'. It is always open to tlictt*. to apply fi,’r an 
ppiiinlineat m that griule ...” 

My Ilon’ble colleague Mr. bow then asked Dr. 
'‘V(ien :— 

“Vou'have these research scboUirs. Is it not one 
f tlic objects of researcli scliolarsiiips, that the 
■hulars, if possible, should <]nality themselves for 
jcruitinenl to the department ?” 

And the answer was :— 

“That is one of the objects of the elforLs we have 
lade in educating them it; geology in the Dresidency 
ollege and llie Calcutta l uiversi(\. 1 think geologi- 
il ediicalion was initialed in Calcutta “by tlie 
teologieftl Survey. Vtr have liad more Indians in 
he subordinate Inaiich <if the scivit'c.'' 

The Indian witiasses befoic the Koyal Commission 
uoLed the t>pi!iion of Ur. i.lhlhfiin, the hist head 
I the Oeologieal Dejiartiucnt. concerning* Die I'ltness 
f Indians Kir this depailinenl, which show'cd that 
e had '“the most unshaken confnlcucc that with even 
dr opjiortfiV.4.i..i..'Ar: accjuiimg such knowledge (that 
f the iihysical sc*fenees) many' Indians would be lound 
uite competent to take their plate sulv by side wi'th 
^urtipean assistan\« either on this survey or in many 
ihcr ways,” and yet th' evidence before the Koyal 
'ommifi.siun showed that competent Indian.s hrd 
mnd the door (*f admission baned against them 
md that up to Itilo, only thirc Indians bad been 
,ppoit:|led to the siij^crior service. ^ 

Tbtu conics the Agricultural Depart- 
nent. The I'andit says : 

My colleagues say that the ultimate object should 
le to man the services they propose %vith officers 
rained in this country. Similar language was 
iscd imlhe past in tclalioii to other imperial depart- 
uents. I'l/r instance, it appears that in the .Agiicul- 
ural JJeparlmcnL the iiiicpuon of the Government 
)f India Irom the very comnicnccment w'as that it 
hould be staffed largely by Indians. 

“We adhti^ firmly,“ wootc Ihc Governmeut of 
mlla to the Scere<arv of State in I'.Mb, “to our 
rc(|uivitly declared policy that th^ service (the Agri- 
ultutal scrMccl should be manned ultimately by 
ndians and that tlieS>bject to be kept steadily' in 
;icw is to ledticc to a niiivtiiuni the number of experts 
.ppotiiled friAu linglaiid and to train up indigenous 
alcnt so as to enable the country to depend cm its 
iwn resouiccB for the recruitment ol its agricultural 
itt'Tin the higher branches.” 

Ilut Ill spite ot this clear dedaratK'n, the Imperial 
service- has become t^e monopoly of Europeans, 
kvliilc i^diaus have been confined to iUie Provincial 
Service. The evidene' ol Dr. Harold Mann and 
)i the». rcpresentulive jmembciH of the Provincial 
Service before the Koyal Commission showed that 
many highly qualified Indians, several of whom 
[losscBsed Euriqrfan degrees oi experience, had been 
4 uablc to liuU udmicbiou into the Impctlal Service. 


which had been manned by recruits iiupurtet! Iroai 
Europe, who, said Dr. Maun, laboured under the 
serious disadvantage that their experienc'*. related to a 
system of agriculture, “which in its organization 
is ( 4 ijiito .‘'.oreign to most parts of India and wdll be for . 
n long lime to conic.'’ 

So also with regard to the TmpCrial 
horcst Scfyice. 

The Inspector General of Forests slated in his 
evidence before the K«»ynl t!onimission that 

“.when the Foicst Dep.-irtmcnt was in.stitilted', 

and for a long time afterwardb, brith the Government 
of India and the Secretary' of Stme expressed the 
opinit'ji that it was a spccbil department in which 
the service of Indians shoufd be utilised aslargdy 
as possible.” ^ . .. 

Yet from 18‘Jl to IPOG no steps were taken Ui’ 
jirovide f<»r direct /ecruitment to the Provincial 
.service, and it was laid down m 1012 that cr.ViUiclatcs 
lor tile Impc". lal Forest Scr\ice “must have olitaintd 
a flcgree with honours in sogie branch ql natural 
science in a Fniversitv qf England, Wales or Ireband, 
or tlic.lb Sc. degree in i>nre science in one o! the 
rnivcisities of Scotland.” At the time Uu* Koyal 
Commission took evidence, the total number of 
otlicers ill the superior service in the Agricultural. 
Civil \etcrinarY, F'orest, Geological Surveys ].,oeomo' 
live and Carriage and Wagon Deprirtjjjients .jWas 
•U)7. .Of these only six ofiiceis wtic statutory natives 
ol Indi.H * ' 

Pandit Malaviya winds up with some 
general observations. 

The Koval Conitiiission rcLOgmsed tlie iiiju.stice 
that has been done to liyilaiis m tlieir practical 
exclusion from the scientific and technical services. 
They expressed the opinion that there were no 
political grouiK.’s vvliatsoever lor recruiting the 
superior staff of such services in Europe Tiiey stated 
that if the requisite teehnii^al tuiining .^vere available 
in India, the necessity for indc'h'Cidk on Europe for 
(jualilictl men wduld trasc to exist, and they therefore 
reconiniended that “ci deiermuied and immediate 
etTort” should be made to b^ng about conditions 
which would soon make ft possible to meet the 
normal rctpiireinents of tlic services without 
requisitioning the services of men j’rom aliroad. That 
cflorl remains ycL to be made.; and while my 
colleagues have pruposeil the ereatiiin of two more 
imperial services they have recommended that the 
cslablishtncnt ol the Central Chemical Kesearch 
Institute and of the Imperial liugineering College 
mnv wail for an indefinite future. (That is quite 
ebaVacteiistic Ed., M. /;.J^ These facts, coiipka’. 
with the experience ol the* past,' make me appre¬ 
hend thai’, if these two services ‘arc created 
on, the lines suggested l»y' my colleagius, the senior 
appointmentB in them also will lor a lon^ |^imc 
remain practically the monopoly of European;, and 
Ibat Indians will not only be kept out of their 
emoluments, but also of thp '<>poorlunities tor 
ac(juirin.g high cfHclency In the subjcct^s with which 
the services will be concerned. The Royal Commils* 
sum recommended that with a view lo^brlng about, 
the conditions which would soon make It possible 
to meet the normal ixiiuirements of the services 
without requisitioning the services of men froinj| 
outside, existing institutions should be developed' 
or new ones created and broiigbt up to the 
level ol the best European lustitutmiis of*a miuilar 
character. They recognised “that this would rc- 
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,fiti initial expcii<Vituic fA a rnnsiiloraiile sum 
of luoij^c^', ’ but ilicy urged thal “the (uilbiv would 
be mc;« repaid, not only by the additional 

ta3IilieB which Huch institutions \^ ouM give to 
young men to qualify ihenisel VOS lor direct .*ppo;nt- 
nient to the higher branches of the pulin'^ services, 
but Jyy tl^c contribution th‘(,*v would inak.* to the 
imhistrii^i progre-ss of the couutry.” These rccor:- 
mendatnons lend strong support to my pr.iposal that 
si" first-class Polytechnic Institnlc should be 
established in India as one ol the first measures 
needed for i^ie industrial development ot the c<»untry. 

At si^ch an *institu^c provision should be nvidc lor 
imparling the hignest insrruetion and training in all 
the important Inaneher of science and tcehn.»*logy, 
an# also in eommercc and administtntio|i. This will 
be the best moa'Js» of crc.'itmg tiie arwv ol trained’ 

( ‘vvoikers which is needed lor promoting imUistrial 
d^'YClophient in this ox'ensive empire. The institution 
of the pf»iposed set vices should wait iinjd iliis has 
fiecn tlone,'^ And in the ineaulimc only surli appoint¬ 
ments should lie made ;n the I icpariments of 
Industries as it is absolutely icavssarv to fill. 

F^x.acth’'. And w'o would add that if the 
pcrsoiis wlio are\. selected to fill these 
ahsolutely necessary .'ippointiucnts be 
forcignets, they should he l^rouj^ht out 
uneVer contracts for d tu* r> years, renew- 
abic, if necessary, lor it further similar 
(icriod or ()Lciocls. They may lie broug:ht 
out from America, the Taitcd .Kinj^dom, 
or the tlominions. 

Miningt Metalliirfiry, Mineral and 
Metal Works. . 

Jt was of the utmost importance for the 
Industrial (^ommissitiii; to make rocom- 
incndations to Vftsurc that India be not 
despoiled of her mineral wealth i> 3 ' foreiprn 
capitalists, but.tli^* commission has made 
no such recommendations. And even the 
lion. Raiulit Ai^dan Mohan Malavi^^a has 
omitted to make any. And yci if India is 
not to be perniancntl^' impover.shed, it is 
absolutjeb' necessary that her mineral 
resources should bo exploited by In¬ 

dians, or 1)3’ the Governuuiit of India when 
under Indian contro^ If for an\' reason 
Indians be nytmow* in a positioy to ex¬ 
ploit the mineral resources of the eounlob 
or if there be no immediate prospect obfiic 
GoTc-i'nment of India being subject to 
Indian control, it is necessary that our 
mines ^should" remain unworked to the 
extent and' for the period of time^ that 
mky be necessary^; for most animal and 
'•v vegetable ‘'resources may be renewed 
' yby human ende^ivour, but not mineral 
Resources when once exhausted. This will 
be characterised by Anglo-Indians and 
foreign eapiCaiists as extremism run mad, 
j But it is nothing but justice pure and 


simple. And we proceed t^j nhow how and 
wh_v. Before iwc do so vvA'o acknowledge 
with gratitude our imlebtcdness the 
pa])er on mining, mctal!ifrgy, mineral and 
metal works, which the^ hite'jjllon. ,kao 
Bahadur G. V. Joshi, sub;.iittcd to the 
Indian Industrial Conference held at 
Benares in December, lUOo. 

In all industi^'cs concerned with mi¬ 
nerals, 

tile ?<i.^5ply of the rtw niatcrial is a natural supply 
cvjsling MKlepeni cntlv i)l huinan intervention. 
I'urther, it is a supply ineapable of augmentation 
replenish.iicnt by Imniau cUort. It is a itniUc}) 
treasure, hidden iinrler-gronnd, and is in the nature 
of (iod's gift to the c<mntrv wlicre it lies, and bclougs 
ol right to the people of tlial country and to no one 
vise. No doubt, fn India, ivelinically and iti law, Ihe 
Stales owns llie minerals as it owns the forests, 
except in pertnaiicnlly settled tracts, but sucli fiwner* 
ship can never be ubs'ilule. li is a trust held on 
behalf of the i)eo])h‘^an?l lo be administered t(*r their 
benefd. ‘And in this \iew of the matter, k wouM 
appear that the mines shouM be in the hands ol the 
peoj.Ie wluisv proper!V they aie, and to !>e worked by 
them, and ougbt on no ncctmut to be sulVvred t<i 
pass into the hands of outsiders. And when—and 
as long as -the people are not lor any reason in fi 
position to take them over, th^' should be held by 
the Crown in tnist anfi worked mines ioi 

them. In sonic ol the Native Slates »lhe most valu 
alile of the mines were licld a.s the Raju’s property 
arfd managed ak such.'’ 

‘ After stiying whf*, ought to be done 
with mintis Mr. J oshi described the actual 
state of thyigs. * c* 

Most of these mines are lea<jj?d to foreign-' con. 
*panifs. They hold and worii them ; we the peopl 
ol the country get only n small royalt'^for ihe stat 

and wages.lor the labour cniploved. We havi 

absolutely no further shaie in their working o 
iiiaiiageifient. The Imsiness vxpeiicnee and the in 
valuable lr?lining all go to the foreign Syndicates 
Uesules, as the mines are w’oiked, and to tlie 'exten 
they arc worked, tliev are exhanstnl, and siid 
cxhaustioi^is a pcrmanent^Ioss tii the eountr 3 ’ wliic 
can never lie recouped. An exhausted coal-mmeor i 
worked <nn petroleum field is an irreparalile loss 
Take again the rtibv ininvs In Hurnia : the supply r 
gems is not an im vhanstible supply, and when i 
conies lo an end. part (ji the nation’s hitiden *re..‘snr 
is g< «ie, .and al>-oliittlv, never to he teplcnished 
toieign enterprise is the only gainer. Nor, agaii 
does the exi.sting system bripg us any morar advai 
(age. The business is all administered py outsidei 
in ull its main de]>artmeyfs. We arc no^ associate 
wiLb any, and the exclusive ari'angement which shut 
us out from all participation in the higher advdi 
tagcs*)f businesSjtHseipiim* falls naluralb to proniol 
amongst us a spirit of enterprise. I’lj.S prospeetin 
liceViscs were iss'JCil during the years 1S8.S— 

121) in Burma, K2 in the Madfks Presideuev, Oi i 
the Central I’roviiice.s, and bie rest elscwli' ie. < 
these, tit were for search for grid, 1.8 f^r petroleuii 
20 lor mang.incsc ox, 20 for graphite and plunibagi 
N:c. But c.tceptirtg Mr. Tata’.«j in i%e Central Pr< 
Vinces, wc doubt if half a dozen of these .22s prosper 
ing licenses are held by Indians. ITiev ^re foe 11 
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h).st pari in tlie lianyls of the ft>roii{n exploiters, 

. the ciarnjun;! pLiitilys’.iij; t'fliel ol' llie ixis’linj? 
ysletii fii exelnsivc xii^u expl<iit.ati<)n on indigeu- 
us tjit<;ij[risc in tins uiniler ot mining;.” 

Pipurcr lilvc the above should ho 
onipiled Ui/jl ])iihlislied ev^erv year by the 
nciiistria! C\)ntereiice olhee rmcl S''nit to 
.11 indigenous iiewspap*TS. 

Ecoiuuiucally speakiog nothing can be 
‘vSS satislactofy than liac way in which 
ur mineral resources are txpl'iited. Mr. 
oshi observes : — 

“In the case (d this injiiinp iruhistry, the develop- 
lent oi the country's rrsoiiues has a mennin;:f and a 
alily, when the minerals imneti out j.co tti the people 
luJ are arlded to their staiidintf working reserve 
\ wealth, an,d when hirlher, such development has 
lethect of encouraging and st rfuiUiling tltcircnier- 
rise in the pt^'Cess. Diit v.dicn neiilier i-^ the ease, it 
no economic devcl ipment prop'T, hul one ol the 
orst torms ol cxphuialion coneeivahle. And under 
leh cireiimstanees, every ouikx oi golil, every ton of 
lal, every galliai of imntral oil. every gem niiVediout 
hich leaves tlie comitry—is a dead loss and without 
n rf(uivaUiU. 

This is not the view of Mr. Joshi or 
f his patriotic countrymen alf^ic. In 
oinmcnting upon Lord Cur2or»i’s im- 
ortant the Calcutta Chamber 

f Commerce^'dinner (February IS, 1901.1), 
lie Sti'Ucsiiimi mul FnV/ifi of liidhi ex- 
ressed similar views with great clearness, 
lius 

« 

“In the case , 7 ! Ok mining industry, ^ for instance, 
li.c.t the dcvclopinenl of tlie country’s resources by 
tiglis'ii capital) means not merely that the children 
r the soil must be conleiit ior the lime being with 
le hired ^ilmr^r's shaio ot the wealth extracted, hut 
jnt the exploitation of the rcinaindcr involves a 
iss w'hich can never he repaired. Tlmugli the blame 
•sis largely with them, we can well un(.^TS(aii(I the 
nionsv wilh which the people <d the country regard 
le cxlfaustion, mainlv for the benefit of the foreign 
ipitalist, of wealth whicli can never, as in the case 
r agriculture, Ijc reproilgeed. It is, in short, no 
lerc foolish delusion, but an unijuestionable eco- 
oinij trntli, f,hat every ounce of gold tluit leaves the 
luntry, so far as it is represented by no economie 
•turn, and a large percentage of the g'.dd extracted 
y h^.cign enpifal is represenud by no such return, 
nplies pcnnnncnt loss.” 

Returning to the subject a few days 
iter, the Stntesnuiti wrote (March 5, 
903): 

“As \vc said in a previous aiticle, the exploitation 
rthe mineral tVsourcos of the country h^' the foreign 
il>ital’st stands on a difl'erent fodiing ; for in this 
ise, Che wealth exti^icted is not r”pruduce<l, a-sid, 
u the not unreascmaWc assumption that it w’ould 
>oner or later have heen exploited with Indian 
ipital, inny unquesU mably be said to deprive the 
Bople .>f the country, lor all time, of a corresponding 
ppt>rtunit 3 " <»f .'lirofit. Even iu this case, however, 
must not be supposed that the people of thecoun* 
•y reap no benefit whatever from the exploitation, 


They lose a valuable a.sset, in the shape of potcallal 
profit on capit.il, it is true ; but they ,o'e^cive a 
greater or smuller quota of tlie value ot mis/^ral 
wealth extraclcd, iu other forms such us wages 
aadjrciyoUics, In some cases, no doubt, wages and 
loyaliifs eCombmed arc small ci iuparCd with the 
profits o.^thc capitalist ; luit these arc the^ exception 
rrllicr tlian the rule.” '• 

Wlicrc bs the jtrnof that these are the 
exception ratlicr than the rule Besides 
when the people of the country arc natur¬ 
ally entitled to both wager- .and roya.I*^ies, 
and tlie profits of the capitalist, it is no 
consolation to be assured that they receive 
onl^'^ wages and royalties. Royalties, more¬ 
over, are received b}’' the (Tovernment ol^ 
tlie eonntry, which is not at all identical 
witii the pef>ple of the eotintry. However, 
we should he thankiiil foir the adniissfons 
the SL/ttfsmnn hap made, and not expect 
it to ideiUify itscit thoronghiv with the 
popular^view of the question. 

We have now understood and described 
the magnitude of the evil. -Is there no 
remedy ? Tiierc is. 

In tioth j.ipau and (Ufina under ih'^ new awaken-^ 
ing, this undesirable side t)( fiircign industiial ex¬ 
ploitation m *!hs m<at tci of mining industry is well 
borne iu nmid, and the laws piovide staf utory safe 
guards and limii.Hiion*j in lavout of llic nutloual 
inlcrcst. In )d{).'in “[»riar lo lUOf), Japanese 
subjects onlv were allowed to undertake mining 
industry or become the.partners or shareholders of a 
mining coiiqiany ; Imt according to the amendineiit 
introduced in the s.ame vear, any Japanese subject i>r 
any com[)any organiseil .fin acco’:druce with the 
Japanese commerciai code may undertake mining 
nidnstry in Jajpan, so that liircigncrs nuiy now take 
pail in the mining ludustrv in Japan as partners or 
sharediolfliTs of a muifc\»g .y>ni|P.in'%(I'inancfnl aiul 
Economical Annu.al of Japan, No. Ill, issued bv the 
Department of Einaucc, Tokio, j). 1 - 8 ). 

it may he presumed tha^ the Japanese 
Government introduced the amendment 
only when the people of Japan had made 
so much progress iu exploiting and in the 
ability to exploit the mineral resources of 
their country that ^here was no longer- 
any danger of foreign euteijprise iu the 
liCjkl swamping indigenous enterprise. And 
the amendment cmjiowers foreigners.only 
to becf)nie partners or shareholders,’’ not 
t'o become proprietors or holders of all 
the shgres ol a mining company. 

Similarly in China, “The control of mining 
(Iterations is now in the hands of the Board of' 
Commerce which has made new regulations respect¬ 
ing the con.stitution of mining and other companies.' 
Of the capit.'il of any Chinese company not more*’ 
than r >0 per cent may he foreign and every forclgii 
compain- must reserve at least 80 ■'per cent, of its 
share .capital to he taken up by Chinese.” States- 
man’s Year Book, 1905, p. 529). 
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^bcjnws oi our ooiintrv also oiiglii to 

juovw]e\,statutorv snieguard am! limit- 

^‘lons lu ItiYour of the national interest, 

’ rf?. existing? in Japrfli / nd 

^nina. 1 he reasonableness of such statii- 
torj restrictions is beyond dispute* 

in tile Uritifili iVoviiicoK otid in tlic 
* • •SlaU'K tins Iii^luT fcnnnmjc point of view is 
^norc oi less put aside, and our mines are frcclv 
made ovn-, ^pii lease to iorci«n Syndicates lor 
(•xploitaliot). Ou^.. very liplits of' prop-itv in 
viem are.demcd, and tJu-y are treated as liroueh 

I ley Merc tilt nmics n “No-Man’^ Laiut” .All 

nu same, Kowever. is pcinusMlilc to li dd the 
t.iut it—- iiiid have been better for ns and' 
ineconniry d irutend fdcfiliiii}^ hi the aid of fi>reii;u 
Sti.dientos in the mnlter. the Slat, in Imba bad 

tlio!i;-b( Id to oun and M'ori. ijiese niu*e< iiselr as it 

< Mils and woiks fstar.e ol] jhe K.nlways and the 
\wiiora /‘oal intiu-*--, SlDiilarly, itfirrii*;; to the 
ajtrceihent iccentlv ariiveil n M’iih the enneurnnee 
ut the Ouyernmeut of India between the .vivsore 
nibar^ud ihe Kobir (»o!d Mininji Companies lor uii 
' xiensioti id tiieir exis.in^^ leases* wlioii tliev- severally 
^«:minale l ir'iO years »>n eondilifni Uie priMnent 
d uyrdtC a<- at ptc«enl,iK'. ptj eent on the 
,;ro iiiitpnt ami I'*. [n j--'tnt (■>11 dhideiids , 0 - :iiu) 
y.hui declared, ii 'v\r.idd iiiat tlic fiurliar would 
^hiive dvtnt bel^vi d 1 ; l -id dei-nhii tu taiu ovet the'--i- 
mines itscli <■ n the deterniuifitif-n of the e.isiltip 
I 01 ,.'Carrions and made them oyer bvr .,worUir>f to 
.-oine Mysorean Syndicate, or fadmy sneh Syndicate, 
utnined tliem untUr ds own adniinisiration, and 
run ilieni as State cm cc-ns. In lliis e<»nneeUon it is 
wiirdi notnifj that y\hi]etiie Mysore Duibar takes 
only di-. per eent as lis shaic'ol the dividends, the 
Oovcinm^nt nl India in tliiir CcnTct^sions to the 
Kiiliy Mines Coinpany in Hurnia claim :UljUTcent 
ollhe pivdits l^ie eoiiccrii ai the State share. So, 
nyaui. it is not easy vli uiideistand the considerations 
Mint'll have Jed the (lovirnnient of the Ni^ani to 
pi lint larpc inininp concessirtns in the Il\dtrabad 
tciMtrru^' to a {^yntbcalc in iirefercncc to 

.-Itssrs. Tata aiiil C'unipaiiy. 


Whttover nicy be tlie case in the British- 
f^OTtrnecl pai al our country, and wliat- 
ever may have been the case in the past in 
the parts under indip^enouf', governinents, 
at present and in future ilierulets of tlic 
latter ought to he >>\c to sec wliat is to 
their interest and tjift interest of their sub¬ 
jects, and K) *do all that is necissarv to 
safeguard their interests. For doing so 
cfTcctively, they ought to be able to resist 
ah rfitsidc pressure. 


. We^ are in' hearty agreement with Mr. 
Joshi wheahe says : ‘ ^ 

' “The ninin point of the nrgument is that this 
rniniiig Industry jirecmiiiently represents n field 
of effort which belongs to ii.s and to no one 
^Isc, and that ^ v?c ourselves shoidd work and 
lldevclop our tinnes as best w'c can wdih our 
own exertic.ns, as far as posbililc, and with 
such ^aul^froTT -the State Sn case of tued as we 
may legitimately claim. In this os in other 
branches of industrial work U is well to bear 



III n*irtd lhai iluic i *5 hd m'^tniyi* 111 histiiry of one 
iiatinn utidcrtfikm^ and c/inyi^<g nnl with suitcss 
the dcvchipnvjit oj the industiih! resources ot.anotlicr 
l»y such mdhods of din-ci exfl/uiatiou. I*'^ihecasf‘ 
o! ilie c'di^iie« jiTifl set I Icnu Ills, the \\;ork ihcrc has 
ht'Cii in supi iscssii «n aiul exiUisiciji of il\ wdld abori¬ 
ginal populatiimR, And, fill thtni^a r nsideted, it is 
clcur tL*it stU-hclfi /‘j for ns the onlv snfe rule 0/ 
itcUon. lli^fuldis vasA and varied,—only touched 
on the hinge. / 

Surely it is unicaso^iuble to c\pcct die outsiders 
to wtuk it for us . SiMi—judging Irom close on a 
centupv s expericnc'-f^does it seem likely that English 
enterprise would r/ndci to ns the nicnsurc ofassis- 
tniice we need lowtiie puipose, and even supposing 
. that it wpmlil, It is open to grave doubt whelhct \v* 
‘•honld avail ourselves of such assistance andVntrusi 
to other liiitiils the tf'iilc wliKh It is our national 
dut\ M'. u is (I’lr nalH'.nrd interest iliai wc should do 
tor ouiM-lve^ Tile loitd cc-'rioinic situajiim in India 
iinperatn-cly demands ot * ns ‘inch an fflort, and 
uiluinR tlint wc slunild put i-ur liands to the plough 
and till ilie held which ic oiirs by right of birth And 
it would be little sliprl ot a dereliction ol duty on nuv 
pt^ft if, wo should lihnUIy pei&ist in our present 
sirnpg^^iiiicnnceui and alootnes«. and passi\Vlv lotd. 

' ti vi'ilt* if was beihfz exploited liv foreign ngem ies 

Lord Ronaldshay on the Industrial 
^ Incapacity of Indians- 

Jn tl^e eoutsc of the iiwteresting Icclme 
which i.orfl Roiiaklsliny iir the" 

Indinu Museum ou tlie cll'ectioi the wTir in 
developing industries in Bengal, he said • 

, The power factory is an exotic on Indian soil. The 
people thenisclvt> have tn^cn little infetest in its dcvc- 
l(S|jmrnl. Ti*e oigunisation of industiries on modern 
lines—industjieH. that is to Miy, •vvluci; rcnuirc a liiigc 
array o^' machinery driven by mechanical pow'er, 
*.stcnni, Indraiilic or electric, *.nd noccssltAlc the 
aggiegation ot vast numbers of liuman beings to 
perfonn lor n fixed wage so mucli «»l t^e operation a.t 
catiijot be performed by the macliinciy itsclt—is some¬ 
thing wkich is allogethet alien to their genius. 

The speaker has been rather hasty in 
his conclusion. In Bombay, Ainued^ibad, 
Nagpur, aiul tl.scwhere, there arc very l)ig 
power IftcLories ow'/ied and manageil by 
Indians, showing that the exotic* har 
taken root in the soil, and that "the organi¬ 
sation of industries on fuodern lines is 
not alien to tlic genius of the peopie of 
India. What does Iiis.'lordshij) think of 
Messrs. Tata’s Work^' at Sakebi ? ' 

But probably he was tliiniing more 
specially of Bcngar. It must be admitted 
that our province has been vcp' backward 
in hidustric^. But even here there arc 
power factories owned *and managed l>y 
our countrymen, and SMCce.ssful ones too, 
though they arc not hfc concerns, fjov:- 
[ever, to prove that a tfing is aliefi to the 
genius of a peoide, it is neccs^ry to show 
the entire absence of the uiiiig in their 
midst. If the thing exists on a small scalcf 
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it can he maac ■oij'. If a factory employs 
linnflrcfls of work/'ien. it is 'iiot extremely 
or imposs'ble for it so to (develop 
as to employ tliousancls. 

Anri it '-as ik )1 so very long: tliat 

industries oi> their present seale and or¬ 
ganised according; to modern uiethodsdid 
not exist in England. VJiat did not prove 
that they were alien t(,.the genius ol the 
British people, nor did r' prevent tlicm 
troni growing and taking r »ot on British 
soil. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews and the Fiji Legis¬ 
lative Council. 

The Honourable Air. Marks brought 
forward before the l"iji Legislative Council 
tlie following j'Lesolution 

“That Ihlfi council rc|/rcts aiu^ iJIsagrccs witli tiic 
eports coucerniii^ tin- coiulil'ioii ’ uf Imliapf* hebig 
irt'ulatco in Australia by the Kev C. F. Andrews, 
.vlnch reports this couucrl {'onstders hi^ihlv coloured, 
uislcading and in part untrue ' 

The ])ro])oser referred to the “wild stato- 
mcnts'^inadc by Mr. C. F. Andrews and 
‘^aid jLh.'it many V)f them which lr*d been 
■)ublished Australian paj^ers were 

scurrilous, grossly exaggerated, misleading 
ind mainly untrue.* Mr. Marks ended his 
speech as follows 

**I iiave no hull)! that Voiir K.'.eellemw has con- 
eyed to the piopcr (fuarler tlie wieUed and uncalled 
;>r stiUcmcnis ilial liave been made 1>C Mr C. F'. 

but [ feel t^at it is ncecssarv that we in tins 
ouncil hhouUl disaixice cnLirde with these slate-' 
leiits.” 

Mr. Ilorricks, a Idanler, seconded the 
notion and it was carried unaniinot^sly. 

It is the old trick, “No case. Abuse the 
daintifl’s attorney.*’ Mr. Andrews is very 
'arcful in making eiujuirics and ascertain- 
ng jaets. In stating the facts auout tlic 
'iji jilantations, he has always displayed 
xtremc anxiety to give the emjiloyers of 
he coolies as much praise as it is ]H>ssible 
o give them without being guilty of 
intrutlifulness. He has been very modcr- 
te in all ^^his statements, and given his 
uthority for them whenever it was pos- 
ible to give them, l uder the circum- 
tunees, we. cannot but dismiss the Fiji 
onncil resolution as unworUij* ofsciioiis 
unsideratiou. f 

‘ . “Gr^iAter India.” 

- By contributing to The Commonweal a 
eric's of Y. ry interesting articles on 
Ircater India, Professor Radhakumud 
Io..kcrjee of the Mysore University has 
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drawn attention'to a rich mine for h>jfc 
rians oh-Asiatic culture and civilisf.ticn t 
work. As our knowdedge of the origins e 
Japanese, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Sia 
meSe, tkimbodian, .Annamite, I^hilippin 
and javan civilisation, and of, in la^'t, thi 
civilisation of the whole ol Centra' an( 
Eastern Asia and the Indian arehiptla^i 
grows, the belief grows in strength tha 
India has been to Asia what Greece hai 
been to Europe. The pr6oH of Hindi 
iiiilucnce in the various countries anc 
islands o( Asia have not all been unearthec 
yet. And what has been uuearthed lie; 
sciittcred in the pages of various English 
French, German, American, Dutch, llalian 
Russian and other antiquarian journals 
11 is not possible for the general rcadci 
consiir't these sources of information. And 
probably the iudologist docs not exist 
who knows so many languages. If, there 
fore, several iudologists eollaboralcfi 
to produce an accurate, authoritative, 
and ])opuIar work, acceptable to the 
general reader, on the ])laee f)t’ India in 
Asiatic culture and civilisation, it would 
be a great Service rendered to the cause oj 
history, it would also promote the cause ol 
international amity by placing bclore the 
world additional proofs of IiKlia*s claim 
to respect, rn the meantime, Professor 
Mookerjee would do well to prepare a 
handbook based on the inat<*rials which 
lie has liimscT already' collected.. 

The Calcutta Riots* and the MusUm 

League- 

We learn from the Musahnan that at a 
general meetiug of the Bengal Presidency 
Muslim League held on the It'th Septem¬ 
ber a resolution was adopted, askjng the 
Council of the League to prepaid a state¬ 
ment in regard to the recent Calcutta 
riots. After that the All-India Muslim 
League called for a statement from the 
Bengal League. Accordingly, the Bengal 
Prctiideucy Muslim League prepared a 
statement and sent a copy of the saicie to 
the All-India Muslim League. The latter 
body held a special meeting of its Council 
on the 4th November to consider the state¬ 
ment and passed a resolution urging the 
Government of India to appoint a Com¬ 
mission of Enquiry and forwarding to 
that Government a copy of the statementf 
prepared by the Bengal Muslim League. 
Such a commission should tertain^y be 
appointed, though Government has not 
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apphlu.ttd one yet. In the*mcaiuinie, quite 
.’figbi^s\a non-oflicial eominissioi:’ coni- 
‘ji^sed ot' some Jeadiiiir Buropeaii aiul 
.Indian eitizena. Cliristian, Mnsirfm;*n, 
Huidn aii3 Jaiip, has talcing evidenee 

to report to the public. * , 

in . connection \villi the r'^c^vS, the 
asks the following a[)posilc 

^ilesti\;ns :— 

1. \MmI tt'a;. llii* wiimi.'diatc caiJSi* ol the .dislur- 
h.iji'.’eS •)!! lhenu» >teiiilK-i ' 

Wi.'i rir>.; «»>derv'd Iirin >n (hi crowd*' 

.7 A! wIiH*!! r'h««:e^-—sltctds, t ad'-',—th<'ijolyr an<l 
tW' iiiKtarv Itnd yi^)cr.s to (Ire ■' 

L^} Wa'i t)u.'re anv ^^oaeral onli’ 
v’ho or(iv-;ed the (inn» in i*acl» cu.st 
H^vv luaav persons wen* sfi 


ire 


It not, 
the I\>Ik'e 


l,e cliarj^e ot 
it nut. wliv 


1 ( 

tlH- 


pe 

lat 


reauive 
rnihlare 
Killed 
\,er- the 


.n.d liow lu.'iav \>v Oie niilita:v ' 

’ 0 Did j)je pt f;nd the nnhtan 
nil prrstJiij? wouiidevl a Killed them 

7. WiUi tluae JiUY pel airatiLjemen 

all I'crsiftis WiMOided pohci and 

to any huspital tird .• t- remove all 
h_* them t'-» the in - 
liJra^f^emeno. • • |i not, why not ' 

•'. l^t' )Vlj iiinfnt awnie th.o less th4»n 
(tf 'rsun wefc ^Vllllndl'd inside the NaKlioda 
^.l* .{ m:^i.s ot are vi-ihle on the waVn. 

d iml ev 'll oil tile iioii L^atc ut the M«'S(iue •' 

t!i« •loverriuu'nt aware that tliete w^s al)solul‘Iv 
no iiivStdication foi tiiim^ into Ih- Mo'-tjne Are ihosc 
resp()n«ihle 1.ir the sacniejin' ^oino; to he punished r 
0 Hasllu Oovemmeiii taUen anv viijoroits sttps 
to a‘-eeriain tlu- nnmher ol tlie wounded and llu* 
dead '' If not. v.ill such Meps he u-i tnken r 

10, Wh * oidered the toini’ at ('.ardeii Kearli ' 
W.isil !->»a i'irst t.'l'iss \?ay[isfctafe ' 

11, \Vere mTiclflN* ^iiti-* *tise(i during the distur 

h.ur.'es ' II fu>. wer nut ritles euusidft'ol Millickiil tj 
df.il wUh ihc M(i''itiut8 ■' ^ • 

1.?. machine skOtJs'ver^ how many were 

killed and vvotiuded ifith ^in^ehiiic-jfuns and liow 
inrit-y sill rilies ? 

Wolpen in Parliament- 

la the House of Ltjnls the Bill enabling 
women*to sit in Parliament lias been 
finally passed. ]UU in -irder to show 
that the lords have a- : entirely lost their 
iTon^servative instincts* the 3 " rejected by d:* 
votes to l t»Lord Haldane's ainendnient 
jKrmitting peercBses to sit in the Hoq^e 

<»f Lords in their own right. 

• I 

^ Indiaji Women's Rights. 

resolution 'has been carried in the 
Bombay council in favdur of iifuking 
\Yomca eligible to,bccoaic members of the 
■Bombay municipal corporation. 
i‘ At the last meeting ol the executive 
iommittee of the Ladies’ Flomc Rule 
League, Ahmudabad, the following resolu¬ 
tions,•pr5posc{l by Ikhen Ansuyabai Sara- 
bhai, were adopted r—The executive com- 


niitjri^' of tlic Ladies’ llome.Kulc League, 
Alimcdabad, ^^‘solves thr.t a deputation 
should be -sent to EnglftncJ to secure ior 
tlie women oMndia the>ame rigiu^ with 

the men •of India in (he ^comhig rclornis, 
and that tlie committee should i,dimcdiatcly 
put itself, in correspondence^^ with Mrs. 
JJesant and Mrs. Ncydu on the siibjcct, 

(lb That the / Bombay Government 
should be requcsbfl to undertake Icgisla- 
tion;to amend/lie Bomliay and District 
Mumeipal Acts/ns also the Bombay Local 
Boards Act so^is to remove thedisqualihca- 
"tions iniposed on women of the president"* 
by these enactmerfts. 


Ci^p Rfeports- 

Crop reports from the different provin¬ 
ces o( h'.-Ha mrtfe the outlook appear very 

gloumv indeed. • 

Reports for tlie week ending November 
i:tr(l aiiout the prospects ol the crops show 
that the agriculLnrai conditions thronglnmt 
India tvTtVinuc to be gloomy. Tlic week 
was rlrt’ and rainless \lith the excep-^ 
tion of light rainlall in npeii- 

lug showers -^vere needed iif several dis¬ 
tricts. Cattle disease was i-eported from 
•tliroc districts in ttif United i’rovinces. 
N 4 > rain fell during the week and tlu* 
autumn eryps had been gc^er^fv damaged 
l)v dnTught. l-‘odder was dear and getting 
•scarce in many districts. Wnler and market 
supplies were deticient with pieces having 
a tendenev to rise. The weather v^as dry 
in the*Unuiab. Rain was badly needed 
everywluA'e'. The standing autumn crops 
generally were average on irrigated and 
poor on unirrigated areas. 

Rain ^vas much needed in the brontier 
iVovince and the prospects of the standi 
ing crops were below average in unirriga¬ 
ted areas in IVsbawar, Bauuu and Dcra 
Isnvol * ( /'n 

Reports from Rajpuityia state that the 

week was rainless. ,The harvesting oi 
crops in irrigated areas was proceeding in 
certain places, but the crops in ouirrigated 
areas w'cre tvitheriug. The prospects were 
poo» The sowing of spritig crops u 
restricted. Cattle discas|: prevails in*ccrt- 

ain places. * , A , . ■ , * • 

The only province whii'e hcnelicial raiy 

fell is Bombay, but therc|the autunm ^rop^ 
were withering in many places. The fodder 
supply was generally dehcicat, but pastun 
had been improved. A Famine Foddei 
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^ontrtjllcr lias been appointed and tQdf]er 
I bciiii; supplied to all aHfeo^ed districts. 

in most (HstrK'ts of Bene:;*], tbe rice crop 
ns b't^en dnnia"*^'' or is witiierinp: for want 
frnin, ,ln several districts, nee, pulse 
nd otber* articles are scllinci: ^‘t much 
igher [)ric*s than at laraine times, 
hroii^hout the Mac^ras Presideiiev tlic 
icople are sufierin^.^ !roni worse than 
inline prio s. 77/e Fort iTCort^c Omvttc 
talcs that the average jnvgc o( nee in tlio 
ity f)f Madras lor the w^’cy ending Pth ol 
voveinber was 'h9 seers jier rupee. The 
^ove.nment ol Jnrlia has a[)i)f’)iiited a 
"ood controller not a dav too soon. 

77;e 7V/aes ol London has suggested 
hat Asui should t**recd to wear oM 
lotiics ia order tint Ivirope may not 
itarve. But India, a ]jart oi /\si:i, has 
ilready been starving, and luillious have 
lot get even old dotlics to wear. 

Mr Tilak free to Speak and Write. 

A cable from Mr. Baptista says the 
•estru lions laid by the Grjveruincnt upon 
dr. Tilak in respect of jmoiic ;Tpcaking 
iiio iioliv-hioh vork arc cancelled liv the 
lomc r»ovetnment. 

Good news. ' 

f 

Wi&dom from the Premier a Lips- 

In course ol the speech whici* he deliver- 

at a njecYingf)! 2()0 leading ebalit-'ionists 
Lhe Bteiuler savd tlial "there was value ik 
die prevaiing revolutionary spirit if it wa.s 
Lviseiy *‘JirevIted. It must be combated l*y 
national unity, co-opcratitin and sacriii re. 
He leared neiilier revolution, n u* Uidshe- 
visni, but reaction and dissension. Mere 
[larty considerations were unsectnly.” 
Let. both our people and Government 
leain wisdom from these words. 

Ideals of America and Britain. 

ddie Britisli Prime M-aiister has tele¬ 
graphed to President Wilson “Heartiest 
thanks for your” cordial and kindly mes¬ 
sage. I orn certain that the ideals ol our 
two countries regarsling international 
reconstruction arc fundamentally the same, 
and 1 feci sure that at the peace conference 
we ^Juill be able -o co-ojieraic to promote 
peace, liberty and true den.ocraey all the 

world over." ^ ^ ( 

British Staicesmen’s MessageA- 

The message from the Prime Minister 
which Sii 8, I\ Siuba brought to the 


pn?iees and people ol this eouuLry cxirftains 
the I’ollovcing pncjinise, besides ti 
recognition and tlic part wdneh she 
pliytM in the war : 

Sljc iiifiv rost ti‘'Siircd Ihnt the Aiipjiist 

wilf he cained itUo practical efft-c* ^'Ik*TcIhmiv* 
nl Ketor-ji prepare.! by t.ie Secretary of S.tate and 
voursi’H is'bnder coaslik’iiilion. As st>t>n as c.ojk^^C' 
make it poasil>io ue shall hiibiiiit our proposals t.i 
railifinieiit. 

Mr. Lloyd (k'orge’s Air. Conar 

Law's joint matiiics‘0 contains the 
following reference to fhiseouii-ry ; v 

'‘Tin- peMj*K. ot'this r->untry .at',.' it uiimiinUnl^ 
tile conspicu’dis services rendered by the piimys 
pcopl. <jM ndia to the couiiuoii cause of civilisation 
durinj^ tile war. Th.‘ Cfdiiiiet has «dreridv .lefiucd in 
unnnstakcatile lanun.me tiie ‘4oal of hntish pobev ni 
India to be the rievelnpmeiU )f icsponsible ^ovem 
incut by ;iradiiai 'fo I'ae j^cneral terms.il 

that dcciaraiion we adlicic and propose to 
tllect." 

Indians in British East Africa. 

Mr. Al)dn]rasiil Allidina Yisram, Pdvsir, 
detU of the British East Atrica Indnyi 
Ass<ieiatiun at Moiubasa, has sent t 
following^ telegram tc' the Britisli 
Committee of the Congress : 

L ui Atn., i Govcrnmeii! ari: p 
boit 21 lesi.icntial plvits at’Mombasa by auction 
llic 2<Ki pioxiuio. One oi the conditions ol sale is iliat 
Indians :iic iiicli;/ibic,to ucipiiic same. \u<*tiK-r coil 
ditioii of sale is tiiat no In.lian can live on the said 
places, except in the capacity ot a servant. (»ieat 
indignation has beet, nrou^-'t tiu* entire 

Indian cominumtv at these .attempt-J to deprive llicin 
of the clcinentarv nights oT citizensiiip and fo give 
undue artiliei.d advaiuiigis to one section ol lbs 
Maiesty's sulijccts. '''c'.ave-cablcd to the Secretary 
ol Stale through the G.>verin)r rciiuestin^r him to 
instruct the Local O'verauiem pj act siiuirely and 
delete tiic said olijcctiouable couditions iii the pro¬ 
posed sale. Kindly approach lUc authorities there 
and inform them that the comiuuuity is seething with 
discontent. A mass uieeiinj? has proUsted, and 
setious agitation is bound to follow. They believe 
this is but the foreninrcr of several attempts to 
impose racial disabililv, and unless it be nipped in t]ic 
bud this policy can oiilv tod in whole streets, tpwns, 
nay, evciv iIk very use of the elemc.iU being reserved 
lor Luropeans. Recently certain bouses here belong 
trig to caemv alieii.s were auctioned by the olEctnj 
liquidator There also Indians were lorbidden old^ 
for one central building, clcsp te tlie fact tiiai Indians' 
dready hold the adjacent proper! ies. There is he*e 
an increasing tendency to livide humanity TOto 
Kurofyians and nen-Europeaus instead of into llriBKli 
and non-British in the interests of the Empire. Tiiere 
are no indentured coolies h-ere as in • South Afrlc^v 
but only Indians of the middle classes, including edvf 
cuted Indians. They are mostlp meichauts, lawyei|»-^ 
doctors, subordinate officials, clerks, etc., who ait 
c.otiFcious ol their rights of British citizenship anfi* 
mean retaining them, tbir connection with East 
Africa dates back to a lime when neither Lidia not 
this country was British : yet ^they seek to depriv| 


^ niHd priviicpfcs evoiu ti» iRrcigncrs. 

cho^eiiMit better coiins^ wiU pilvail aun^lbat 
<f|sball ^sftyetl the n^cssity If Unpleasant 
jitation. - . ^ ^ 

One il’’OulA fain not take tht^ strt*fc of 
British East Africa as iusample 
f thQ^'p'cace; liberty and true dcr^ocracjf” 
fcSttch Hr?tain and America fought in 
pmpfiiiy to promote all the world over. 

Wanted fiv^edom to ^ nationalise" oneself. 

Separate reprt^entation and cNiimunal 
L-vtoratdS have been claimed by ^^nd for 
ome scctiore.)f the people on ^he grountf 
hat otherwise they would not be properly* 
epresymted. But there may be, !is we 
now there are, men among th»sc sections 
vho think that they can safely trust an_v 
)r(jperly ijualified afd rightly elected 
fiember of any communify to i^rotect 
he interests of •'ill communities.^ If such 
nen \yish to belong to the general 
lik ■'itite instead of communal elector- 
it?‘. slirely they ought to have the liberty 
o thus ^‘nationalize” themselves. The 
dodc'rates* Conference, held recently in 
k'mibay. has been the first jaiblic body 
cj make a good suggestitin to ibis effect, 
t has enunciatec^ the principle that 
Llthongh a cominunily may have a special, 
dcctoratc of its own, it, should be open to 
my individual belonging to it to enrol 
limse^f in^ yie general electorate if lie 
diouses to def ^ Should the Government, 
iccepl ttiis very^ sound and truly demo- 
iratje principle, aS* it ought to, it would 
provide a means*of coftimunal electorates 
icing ffradual^ got rid of. For, if in the 
course of giacfual “nationalisation” of a 
:oramunity if were at any time found that 
i lar^^ majority of its members had trans- 
erred themselves to the general electorate, 
jovernment might ,safcly do away with 
:hc particular comia^iual electorate. Com- 
itunal electorates" are temporary expedi- 
:nts ; but\)nce they are sanctio’hcd, it is 
fery difficult td get out of them. A*ug- 
jestpon which offers a means of escap^, as 
:he present one does, ought surely to be 
Lccepted. * i , * 

Sir N* G* Chandavarkar oii 
* Revolutionary Crime. • 

In the cours^ of a speech made by Sir 
^i?ayan Chandavarkar in the seceders’ 
jathering in Bombay, he is reported to 
lav^: stiid,* ^If the Rowlatt report w'ere 
foing to be used against the Reforms, he 


would say that lie had come to the con- 
clu*si?)n that revolutionary 'crime in India, 
especially .in ^icngal, was prevalent be¬ 
cause repressive laws lutd *eome fiJst and 
reforms* afterwards.” Me -added that 
“His conviction had dtA’jiencrl that the 
onl}’' ellt’ctive way to prevei^ revolution¬ 
ary' crime was tliC| ex|JcTiment of a. liberal 
measure of admiui/tralion of the Montagu 
scheme,” ’ 

Ail this is j/food ; but the pity is that 
tlieSe observations of his would not have 
as great a cj^-efilation among the Hritisli 
and A*nglo-liulian opponents (»f the 
forms, as the fae<f that lie aiul Air. Justice 
Beaehcroft have jointly praised and sujj- 
ported the Ro\yjii*^t report. 'IMiese oppo¬ 
nents of reformalso dr^wn corol¬ 
laries, hostile to our interests, from this 
praise and suy^irt. 

/ 

Amnesty for Political Prisoners. 

As the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 

iinirfiit to start tiie nation^ on a 
new pa,tti, their inaugu|atioii should in 
i;u i be a greater oecasi^^^i^Jigj; rc>^*Iu^; 
than the accession of a Tnew king ;— 
‘•greater’’,-Bbca^ise whilst a new king’s 
reign may'' be good or bcifl, the autlAs 
of these reforms c.^iect that the woiud 
luean 2 i^ncw political liir^h for the 
country, • marking the *da<tn of a new 
era. As a coronation sccj many pri^^oners 
free, so should the inauguration of the 
reforms sec the liiieration of^ill ^risonevs 
who were deprived of their liberty fotj 
crimes pf a purely political character. 
By political yjrisoners w’e mean detenus, 
state i)risoiiers, and prisoners incarcerated 
or transported for political offences^ after 
regular trial. And we mention political 
prisoners specially, because iy all ytrob^i- 
bility they would not haye been in jail, i] 
say, a decade •ago, the country had en¬ 
joyed the Ircedoai which the reforms 
are meant to besto\f on it. and also 
because tliey wouM not in ^11 Tprobabi- 
lity, under the future changed condition 
of the country, do any-thing which would 
again bring them wdthin the dutches oW:hc 
la\?. For i^volutionaries and other poli- 
tfical prisoi*ers do not* break the T%\y for 
the fun of the thing. A They do certain 
things, however foolislfy or wrongly, oflly 
to obtain freedom for tlic country. If free¬ 
dom be achieved already^ oi% can be obttiin- 
cd bv the means laid down in the Re- 
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jrm scheme, why should they run any risk 
igain ? 

A general art n^sty may also make the 
elaiitfiis between! the races more cordial, 
aspire greater iruSl in the Uitertions of 
he-rulers, .produce greater co-operation, 
lUiI altogeturr give the scheme a better 
tart. 

\ 

War aims and the fate of the German 

Colonies w 

General Smuts has put; forward the 
laira that the German Coloi^ies should he 
;V'en Jothc British Colonies which have * 
onquered them. .Veu' Jiidin^a comments 
in this claim arc so righteous, that we 
ranscribc^some of thei^-iu this note. 

Is the Empire, or awy it to profit by the 

/ar by tukiog over the conquered lands ? Would 

not be more consonant with the high aims of the 
Uies to carry out the premier’^ pn>posal, and let the 
fricaiis determine theii own Government ? German 
rutalities render the recession impossible, but to 
nil. them, save by an International Commission, 
'oulu not be right, and even that is wrrfng <.nlcss 
iiey asU lor it. VYliy should they be fo.ced into a 
ivdisatioU Ihni is not theirs 

What should mdia do ? ** 

It is natural.^that General Smuts, a brave and 
uccessful soldier, should not ansvHi' to the appeal 
f an idealist like president \\ ilaon, who looks on 
lankind not as consisting of friends and of enemies, 
lUt of brothers. But surely India, pnr cxcdlciici' the 
pirilual Nation of the world, need nc;t join in trie 
^uoble grasping at« the lands of othc*'s, and the 
uruiug of tnc natives, of those lauds iuto'serfs to 
be “cf.’iliscd”. If Icj no other reason than her <jwn 
uilerings, she should refuse to enslave others for 
er own 

Should the German colonies be given 
:o South Africa ? 

We know how badly the white South Africans 
lave treated the African Kutiirs uud the Indian 
ettlers ; the Dutch treated them worse, and the 
rermaus have treated those who fell into tiicir power 
nfinil*ly worse. But is that any reasou why the 
Jrltish Hmpir'' should seek extension of territory, 
iftei loudly declaring that she entered the War fur 
vholly unsdfisb purposes, and sought no gains for 
icrscu ?Not long ago, the Vreuiier proclaimed tha* the 
Tcrman Colonies shoyjtl enjoy ScU*Octerminatiou. 

6 this pledge to be broken ' I a’cii if it should be, 
mght India to be a party’in the division of the spoils 
>x victory ? !s the War of Liberation to become a 


W'ar of rtppri-'priatio j ? Are the Aims to be 

Geri(i?Miiscd »iD the raSment of Germariy’s deleat? 

Ihkt the ^ierman Colonies should? bi freed is well.. 
That they Lhould 'ind that the. prom-sed freedom 
merely aieant that they pass trom one white yok^^ 
to another would be very ill. If S .nth A>,^a is made 
the ums^cr, the coloured’races will not bc.’’.I.yw^d to 
walk on side paths, nor to enter trams, u^r passenger 
c<unpartr.e^'^it8 in trains in which white dien y.ri 
travelling: their land in the Africa cases, h 
been forcibly taken from them, they will uot he allo^y^ 
cd to own fracliona of it ; they will be ".ubji cted U 
constant insults, will lie Oogg/*|1, will be f<)rce( 
to do the lowest work. Arc the coloured race; 
to hr*.ve no place on the earth e^fcpt us tin 
suhjvcty. of t^e white ?. Is u*» country to he lio 
“iioni the buVlen of the white uiun Is there T 
1 be no spot iu the world in which the cohiurcd max 
may take refuge, and feel himself amoug ctiudls .? 

The plea of “civilising natives” is prepos.l^rous, i 
the natives dbject to white civilusution, as they wel 
may after seeing its culminati.-jn In the War jus' 
over. 

- r 

The Cessation of Hostilities* 

AH lovers of humanity will rejoice at th< 
ce^iSEition of hostilities. The worst > o: 
the war have been the diabolica^*',und 
cowardly outrages to which millions ' 
women have been subjected in 'Poland an*. 
other in'fadcd territories over wind 
soldiers have marched and counter 
marched. These have ceased, though theii 
eficcts, alas ! will continue to make count 
less womtm miserable for life. Bloodshot 
has almost ceased. Children and womei 
and adults may have to suffer the p'’ugs o 
hunger and cold for son:ic**ff‘;iie longer yet. 

Whether the “world'* be liberated or not 
Belgium is free, Poland is free, Serbia if 
free, France has .got Lack Alsace' anc 
Lorraine, and Italy the regions usurped bj 
Austria. That surely is matter for-rejoic 
ing. And even the Germaa States anc 
Austria-Hungary ought to feel that thi 
war has been of some use to them, a 
instead of being subject to the will of auto 
crats and military oHi^archies, the people o 
those countries will .themselves be th 
masters of their fate* 

,,All honour to the men who fought fo 
their own and others' liberty, but not fo 
gain. 


^'riuted aud pnbhshcd by Abinask Ohaudra Sarkar, at the B. M. Frets, 211, Corowallis Strceti Calcutta. 
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